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1. Introduction 

Congressional oversight of the bureaucracy depends in large part on the 
information available to elected officials. But bureaucrats are often more knowledgeable 
about substantive policy areas than the legislators who oversee them. Indeed, this 
expertise is one of the primary reasons why agencies are established in the first place. As 
a result, oversight committees may not have the information necessary to effectively 
monitor the bureaucracy. We therefore see legislators vetoing proposals that they would 
rather pass, performing superfluous audits, reducing the budgets of smoothly-functioning 
agencies, and placing unnecessary limits on agency discretion. 

When direct oversight is too costly and time-consuming, legislators must rely on 
interest groups affected by agency decisions for information; we term this "interest group 
oversight." Interest groups can obtain information (and have the incentive to do so) at a 


much lower cost than Congress. The problem, of course, is that these groups may use 


their informational advantage strategically in order to promote their own policy goals. In 


this paper, we examine a formal model of interest group oversight that focuses on the 
tradeoff between legislators’ desire for information and the pitfalls of relying on the advice 
of interested parties. We then extend our findings to show that an agency will be 
designed, at least in part, according to the interest group environment in which it will 
operate. 

Previous studies examining congressional-bureaucratic relations have mainly 
emphasized the problem of “bureaucratic drift," or the ability of an agency to enact 
policies different from those preferred by the legislative coalition that created the agency.! 
In this paper, we analyze instead the principal-agent problem of hidden information, also 
known as adverse selection or slippage. As an example, assume that there is some cost 


schedule c(x) that an agency incurs when providing a service. This cost may be high or 


1. For a discussion of the variety of controls used to manage bureaucratic drift, see McCubbins, 
Noll and Weingast (1987), Calvert, Moran and Weingast (1987) and Epstein and O'Halloran (1993). 
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low (Cy or c,), but ex ante neither the agency nor the legislators know which it will be.? 
Legislators observe only the final outcome x and must design a compensation schedule 
S(x) specifying what payments it will give for each level of service. The efficient solution 
is when each agency type produces outputs until the marginal cost of providing the service 
equals its marginal benefit. The problem of course is that a low-cost agency would 
masquerade as a high-cost agency, as it has no incentives to do extra work. 


Figure 1 illustrates the problems resulting from hidden information. The efficient 


levels of service are x, and x,. But in equilibrium, the high-cost agency will be given 


incentives to produce only x;,, which is below the efficient level.2 This produces a 


deadweight loss equal to the shaded triangle in the figure. Clearly, both legislators and the 
agency would be better off if the cost schedule c(x) were known ahead of time or if 
Congress could monitor the true cost of administering a program and base their 
compensation on this information. Barring such incentive schemes, however, asymmetric 
information leads to utility losses for both the agent and the overseeing body. 

[FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE] 

Administrative procedures are rich with mechanisms through which legislators try 
to minimize agency losses, like budgeting authority, legislative vetoes and limits on agency 
discretion. These procedural controls, however, can only ameliorate, but never 
completely resolve, the basic problem of asymmetric information. As Moe (1989, 271) 


States, 


Experts have their own interest -- in career, in autonomy -- that may 
conflict with those of [legislators]. And, due largely to experts’ specialized 
knowledge and the often intangible nature of their outputs, [legislators] 
cannot know exactly what its experts agents are doing or why. These are 
problems of conflict of interest and asymmetric information, and they are 
unavoidable. Because of them, control will be imperfect. 


2. To be precise, there is a common knowledge prior probability x that c(x)=c,;(x) and (1-1) that 
C(x)=c, (x). 

3. This equilibrium level of service depends in part on m. See Varian (1992, 457-462) for a 
complete discussion of this model. 


In general, Congress must solve the problem of delegating just the right amount of 
authority to agencies in just the right way. Too little or too tightly constrained delegation 
will deny Congress the benefits of agency expertise and reduced workload that motivate 
the initial delegation of authority. On the other hand, delegating too much power to an 
agency runs the risk of allowing policies to be enacted that are contrary to the wishes of 
legislators and their constituents. It is this tradeoff between expertise and control that lies 
at the heart of all administrative procedures. 
How do interest groups fit into this picture? Previous studies offer two views of 
interest groups’ role in congressicnal-bureaucratic relations. The first view holds that 
interest groups, congressional committees, and agencies form an “iron triangle," or in less 
colorful terms, a sub-government. The essence of sub-government politics is that policy is 
tailored to the needs of the special interest, which is then inspired to give generously to the 
legislators' campaign funds, who in turn appropriate healthy budgets for the agency. All 
actors within the triangle are happy with this arrangement, and all actors outside the 
triangle are either actively prevented from intervening or are simply too disinterested to 
care. Examples of policy areas traditionally characterized by iron triangles include 
agricultural price supports, grants to localities for airport construction, and the issuance of 
low-cost permits for grazing on public lands (Ripley and Franklin 1984). 
Opinions differ as to exactly how iron triangles come into being.* The "original 
sin" hypothesis, advanced by Stigler (1971), asserts that agencies are captured by interest 
groups from the very start, since bureaucracies are created by politicians specifically to 
serve constituency needs. On the other hand, the "life cycle" thesis proposed by Bernstein 
(1955) assumes that agencies begin with enthusiasm and the will to serve the public, but 
are gradually worn down by repeated interest group demands. In either case, the sub- 


government literature emphasizes the harmony of interest between the three major actors 


4. For an excellent discussion of the "capture" hypothesis, see Wilson (1989), Chapter 5. 
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and generally takes a negative attitude towards the impact of interest groups on public 
policy. 

The second view holds that interest groups help legislators monitor the 
bureaucracy. McCubbins and Schwartz (1984) note that direct, or "police patrol,” 
oversight may be too costly to provide a realistic check on agency actions. Instead, 
legislators design "a system of rules, procedures and informal practices that enable 
individual citizens and organized interest groups to examine administrative decisions..., to 
charge executive agencies with violating congressional goals, and to seek remedies from 
agencies, courts or Congress itself" (McCubbins and Schwartz 1984, 166). In other 
words, organized interest groups provide a low-cost method for legislators to monitor the 
bureaucracy. 

According to this view, if an agency takes actions that are not to the interest 
group's liking, the group can sound a "fire alarm" to alert Congress that remedial actions 


are needed. As Weingast (1984, 155) notes, "constituency groups, unlike congressmen, 


have both the incentive and expertise to monitor agency inputs and outputs. Congressmen 


judge agency success through the ‘decibel meter,’ i.e., by listening to constituency 
reactions to agency decisions." Thus Congress gets the benefit of continual, watchful 
Oversight without spending its own resources. In contrast to the sub-government 
literature, the fire alarms approach assumes that interest groups and agencies are 
inherently in conflict with each other. Where the sub-government hypothesis is distrustful 
of interest groups, the fire alarm approach is quite optimistic of their ability to check 
wayward bureaucrais. 

Thus, we have two conflicting accounts of the interaction between interest groups, 
legislators and bureaucrats. While each of these views contains more than a germ of truth, 
each also has significant shortcomings. The iron triangle story assumes away the problem 
of asymmetric information by positing that all parties have identical interests. This view 


might have been more appropriate to politics in the 1950s and 1960s when the array of 


j 


organized interests in Washington was less diverse than today. But with the proliferation 


of interest groups of every stripe and color, particularly public-interest watchdog groups, 
it is rare to find an area safe from public inspection. Thus the cozy iron triangles that 
caused Lowi (1969) such dismay have dissolved into what Jones (1979) calls "at best, 


sloppy hexagons." 


The fire alarm literature, on the other hand, paints too rosy a picture of interest 


group input, ignoring the strategic aspects of information transmission. Certainly, interest 


groups are not reticent in making recommendations for bureaucratic action. But rational 
politicians realize that interest groups have incentives to misrepresent certain facts in order 
to obtain favorable policies. In short, legislators who naively answered every fire alarm 
would quickly find themselves besieged by "false alarms." A complete theory of interest 
group oversight must combine the distributive, policy-oriented aspects of the iron triangle 
approach with the informational perspective of the fire alarms thesis. 
On one hand, it cannot be denied that interest groups organize and act with the 
express purpose of influencing policy. Sometimes this might be best accomplished by 
working with an agency; other times, interest groups will find themselves in opposition. In 
any Case, just as legislators ultimately seek reelection, interest groups necessarily have final 
policy outcomes as their primary concern. It is on these grounds that the sub-government 
literature finds the presence of interest groups in policy making so objectionable. 
But what do interest groups do in order to secure policy benefits? In the "bad old 
days," they might only have to appear at a congressman's office with promises of 
campaign contributions, announce their preferred policy, and then wait for the favors to 
flow their way. Whether or not it was ever really this easy is a matter of some dispute, but 
in any Case this cozy scenario is certainly inadequate to describe modern interest group 
activity in Washington. Every issue of major concern draws groups from all sides, most of 
which have considerable resources to offer politicians and constituency connections 


through which to publicize their viewpoint. In addition, many formerly powerful lobbying 


‘ 


sectors have factionalized. There are now a multitude of agriculture-related groups, many 
health industry representatives, scores of business lobbies, and so on, making it difficult to 
discern common policy goals for any sector of the economy. 

Particularly notable in the interest group explosion has been the proliferation of 
what Salisbury (1990) calls "externality groups," such as Common Cause, 
environmentalist groups and the various organizations under the Nader umbrella. These 
groups protect what they perceive as publicly-held values and take it as their primary 
mission to intrude upon previously closed policy arenas. Thus tobacco subsidies are 


dwindling under attack by health policy groups, the content of television programming is 


now subject to public scrutiny, and subsidized grazing fees are in danger of being phased 


Out in response to pressure from environmentalists.° 

In this new setting, interest groups must work harder for influence. In large part, 
their day-to-day activities now center on gathering and distributing information to public 
officials. As Baron (1993, 187) puts it, "With nearly 10,000 registered lobbyists in 
Washington, members of Congress and their staffs are inundated by lobbyists. The task of 
the lobbyist is to link the interests of the firm or interest groups to those of the legislators 
by providing information about the impact of the legislative alternative on their 
constituents and on the public more broadly." 

This new emphasis on information is due not only to the competition for influence, 
but also to the increasing complexity of public policy. In this environment, interest groups 
are forced to continually evaluate the connection between policies and outcomes. As 


Salisbury (1990, 225-6) notes, 


In today's world of complex, interdependent interests and policies, it is 
often quite unclear what the “true interests" of a group or an institution 
may be. The policy that will be maximally advantageous to an association 
often cannot be framed without prolonged and searching analysis involving 


5. For an interesting in-depth look at Common Cause and its lobbying efforts on the MX missile 
and campaign finance reform, see Rothenberg (1992). 


extensive discussion among those who are knowledgeable about both the 
technical substance of the issue and the feasibilities of the relevant political 
situation... Before [lobbyists] can advocate a policy, they must determine 
what position they wish to embrace. Before they do this, they must find 
Out not only what technical policy analysis can tell them but what relevant 
others, inside the government and outside, are thinking and planning. 
Information, timely and accurate, is absolutely vital to the lobbyist. 


Salisbury then proceeds to recount an example, attributed to Laumann and Knoke 
(1987), about an oil industry lobbyist who happened to be browsing the Federal Register 
and discovered that the Federal Aviation Administration was planning to require all non- 
commercial flights to file flight plans. This proposal certainly seemed innocuous; it was 
made in response to several incidents where the victims of plane crashes were difficult to 
locate because the pilots had not filed a flight plan. But the lobbyist realized that if oil 
companies were required to file all their flight information, a Freedom of Information Act 
request could reveal their strategic searches for new petroleum deposits to competitors. 
The lobbyist acted quickly, and the proposed rule was modified. 
In another recent example (taken from Babcock, 1993), a lobbyist for the state of — 
California noticed a provision buried in the 1993 budget bill that could exempt cellular 
phone companies from state and local taxation. With over $43 million a year in California 
State taxes at stake, the lobbyist hastened to alert officials to the potential problem. The 
cellular phone companies denied it was their intention to evade taxes (even though they 
had assisted in writing the provision in question) and agreed to compromise language. 


As a byproduct of pursuing their own distributive ends, then, interest groups 


naturally gather information about the relation between policies and outcomes. This 
information is of potential use to elected officials, and in particular to legislators who are 
Overseeing bureaucratic actions. In the absence of interest group input, legislators would 
be forced to investigate the consequences of agency actions themselves, live with the 
uncertainty surrounding bureaucratic decisions, or limit the agency's discretion to set 


policy. In a system of interest group oversight, legislators can be more confident that all 
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relevant aspects of proposed policies have been examined. The flip-side of the two 


lobbying examples given above is that when no interest group objects strongly to a 


proposal, legislators can be fairly certain that no dire outcomes will result.6 They are thus 
more inclined to trust unchallenged agency proposals and, indeed, to give these agencies 
more discretion to set policy in the first place. In short, interest group oversight allows 
public policy to more fully incorporate the benefits of bureaucratic expertise. 

This paper investigates how interest groups concerned only with the distributive 
aspect of policy can help alleviate the problem of asymmetric information illustrated in 
Figure 1. We show that lobbying activity leads to more efficient use of bureaucratic 
expertise and higher expected utilities for both agencies and the legislators who oversee 
them. We further show that given the availability of interest group oversight, legislators 
will give agencies greater discretion and design administrative procedures that foster 
interest group participation in policy making. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents a signalling 
model of agency decision making under congressional oversight and interest group access. 
Section 3 presents our main results and Section 4 provides some implications of our model 
for agency design. Section 5 summarizes our findings and concludes. Formal statements 


and proofs of all propositions are provided in an Appendix. 


2. The Model 
We model interest group input in a natural way: agencies make proposals, interest 
groups have an opportunity to lobby Congress, and then Congress decides whether or not 


to exercise a legislative veto. The interest group message will, at first, be treated as cheap 


6. The extent to which legislators rely on interest groups for screening policy proposals can be 
judged by noting an example where interest group input was faulty. The 1988 Catastrophic Health Care 
Bill was supported by the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP). But after the bill passed, 
resentment from senior citizens, whipped-up largely by rival interest groups, forced Congress to repeal the 
provision a year later. The entire incident left all parties worse off, especially the AARP, which had to 
work hard to regain legislators’ confidence. 


talk, or a costless signal. In this way, our model resembles those of Lupia (1992) and 
Lupia and McCubbins (1993) where a decision maker is aided by endorsements from other 
players. In the former model, these endorsements are non-strategic, while in the latter the 
endorsements come from both an interest group signaller and a "verifier." Our model is 
closest to that of Cameron and Jung (1992), who investigate a setting with a sender, an 
endorser and a receiver. In their model, the receiver cannot directly observe the proposal 
made and is thus forced to rely heavily on the endorser's message. 


A number of recent papers also investigate the effect of interest group signalling 


on legislators’ actions.’ Ainsworth (1993) and Potters and Van Winden (1992) examine a 
setting where there are two possible states of the world and two possible actions for a 
legislator to take. An interest group can choose to pay a fixed cost to lobby the politician 
(this is equivalent to making a campaign contribution to gain access to the politician). In 
Austen-Smith and Wright (1992), two interest groups independently choose whether or 
not to lobby a legislator. The decision to gain information is both costly and observable, 
and after being lobbied, the legislator can undertake a costly verification of the messages. 
If an interest group is caught lying it pays a penalty, presumably in the form of less access 
to the legislator in the future. Ball (1991) shows that interest group input can be 
influential when legislative decision makers care about both social utility (of which the 
interest group's utility is a part) and campaign contributions (which the interest group can 
supply). 
Finally, in Banks and Weingast (1992), a budget-maximizing agency has private 


information as to the cost of providing some service. The agency makes a budget 


proposal, which overseeing legislators may either grant, deny or audit at some cost. The 
authors assume that interest groups can help lower the cost of the audit, and they conclude 


that, in general, Congress will create agencies in areas where interest groups are highly 


7. Austen-Smith (forthcoming) provides an excellent summary of interest group models, from 
which the following discussion is partly drawn. 


organized and can monitor the agency at low cost. In this manner, politicians and their 


constituents can extract more of the rents available in their policy domain. 


These models show that under certain conditions, interest group lobbying can be 


influential. However, they all take the issue under discussion as given. By including the 
agency in our model, we allow policy proposals to arise endogenously, depending 
intricately on the policy preferences of all other actors. We now turn to the discussion of 
our model. 

The actors in our game are the median congressional voter (C), an executive agent 
(A), and an interest group (I). All actors have symmetric, single-peaked utility functions 
defined over the policy space, X=KR!. Without loss of generality, assume that Congress's 
ideal point is C=0 and that the agent has ideal point A>0; the interest group's ideal point, I, 
will be allowed to take on any real value. Preferences for all players are assumed to be 


quadratic in final policy outcomes X: 


U.(X)=-(X-C)? =-X?; 
U,(X)=-(X-1)’; 
U,(X)=-(X-A)’. 

Outcomes depend on both policy (p) and a status quo (@) according to the 
equation X = p + @. Thus if no policy is enacted (p=0), the final outcome is @; this is the 
logic behind calling @ the status quo. Before the game begins @ has a cumulative 
distribution F(-) and corresponding density f(-). Assume that f(-) is uniform on the [-1,1] 
interval; all ideal points and ex ante distributions are assumed to be common knowledge. 
Notice that since @~U[-1,1], Congress will obtain its ideal point (0) in expectation if no 


further actions are taken. 


8. In a recent paper, Austen-Smith (1993) develops a model where an interest group can lobby at 
the agenda setting stage or at the voting stage, thus allowing for the possibility that proposals themselves 
depend on lobbying effects. He concludes that lobbying can occur at either stage (or both), that interest 
groups with preferences more similar to those of the committee or floor are more influential, and that 
interest groups typically reduce the uncertainty under which political decisions are made. 
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The game is played as follows. First, Nature randomly draws a value of @, which 


is observed by the agency and interest group only. The agency then chooses a policy p, 


which we interpret as the change in outcomes relative to the status quo. Next, the interest 
group sends Congress a message (m) from some finite set M of possible messages.° This 
message could be thought of as testimony at a hearing, personal lobbying, or any other 
means of communication between interest groups and politicians. After seeing the 
agency's proposal and receiving the interest group's message, Congress decides whether or 
not to exercise its legislative veto (V). If Congress vetoes the agency's proposal (V=1), 
the outcome is @; otherwise, the outcome is p+@. This sequence of events is illustrated in 
Figure 2. 
[FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE] 


Strategies for each player can be defined as follows. The agency, after observing 


the value of @, chooses a policy p(@).!° The interest group then chooses d¢ AM, where 
for any finite set S, AS denotes the set of probability distributions over S. Thus 5(m;,p) 
is the probability that the interest group sends message m after observing a status quo @ 
when the agency proposes policy p. Finally, Congress sets V=0 with probability re [0,1], 
so that (1-r(p,m)) is the probability Congress exercises its legislative veto given proposal p 
and message m. 


Before solving the game outlined above, two baseline cases will be useful for 


comparison. First, consider the game where Congress sets policy itself without any 


agency expertise; that is, without any information about @. The outcome to this game is 


rather simple: Congress sets policy so that it obtains its ideal point in expectation. 


Congress's expected utility is then just the expected value of U,(@): 


9. Instead of a finite set of messages, we could allow the message to be any element of R!. 
However, the following discussion shows that the message space could be reduced to only two elements 
without changing the essential nature of the equilibria; hence a finite message space is adequate. 

10. In general, the agency will choose a probability distribution over all possible values of p. In 
the present model, this distribution will be degenerate in all cases. 
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1 
EU, = f(@)do = =—Var(@), 


where Var(@) is the variance of the original distribution of w. Note that in this case 
Congress obtains its ideal point in expectation, but it has no protection from the 
uncertainty surrounding policy formation. We will say that Congress pays no 
distributional costs here but pays an informational cost equal to Var(@). 

Next, consider the game presented here, but without the interest group. Then the 
agency would propose a policy and the floor would have to decide whether or not to veto 
it. This is identical to the game considered in Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987), in their 
seminal paper on uncertainty and institutional design. It is worth reviewing the 
equilibrium to this case, as many of its concepts carry over to our model. 

Figure 3 illustrates the equilibrium. The possible values of @ (-1 to 1) are plotted 
on the horizontal axis; on the vertical axis are possible policies. If no action is taken, the 
policy adopted is p=0, so the horizontal axis represents outcomes under the status quo, as 
well as those outcomes that would result from a legislative veto. The solid diagonal lines 
represent the most preferred policies for the agency and floor for different values of w. 
For instance, when w=-1, Congress prefers that p=1 so as to produce an outcome of 
1+-1=0, while for similar reasons the agency prefers p=1+A. As @ rises, these 
preferred policies fall, thus producing the negatively sloped lines in the figure. 

[FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE} 

To make the equilibrium more transparent, we include the dashed lines in Figure 3. 
These lines are drawn so that for any @, the policy on the dashed line is twice as far from 0 
as the solid line. Thus the players are indifferent between any point on their dashed line 
and the status quo, or, to put it another way, each player strictly prefers any point below 
his dashed line to the status quo. The importance of these lines should now be obvious: 
Congress will never accept a policy if the expected outcome falls outside his dashed line, 


and the agent will never make a proposal outside her dashed line. We thus term the 
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regions bounded by Congress's and the agency's dashed lines the acceptance region and 
the proposal region, respectively." 

We can now present the equilibrium to this game, shown in bold lines in Figure 3: 
Proposition ]: (Gilligan and Krehbiel 1987) An equilibrium to the game with no interest 


group is characterized by: 


A-@® for m@<s-3Aand@2A 
i) p*(@)=44A for -3A<@<-A 
0 for -AS@<SA 


ii) all proposals between 0 and 4A are vetoed, and all others are not. 


As seen in Figure 3, when @ falls between -3A and -A, the agent proposes p=4A, 
and when @ is between -A and A she proposes the status quo, p=0. A question naturally 
arises as to why the agent stops following her path of ideal policies so soon; it seems from 
the diagram as if she could continue proposing her preferred policy until @=-A and p=2A, 
since Congress prefers all those points to the status quo. This arrangement, however, 
cannot be supported in equilibrium, and the explanation is important for understanding 
signalling models of this type. 

If Congress were to accept agency proposals all the way down to p=2A, then the 
agency would have incentives to take advantage of Congress's trust by proposing p=2A 
when she was "supposed" to offer p=0. In fact, the horizontal line drawn at p=4A has the 
unique property that its midpoint lies on the boundary of the acceptance region and its 
endpoint lies on the boundary of the proposal region. Thus, the agency is indifferent when 
@=-A between proposing p=4A and p=0; this is a key property for all equilibria of this 
type. 

The lesson of the Gilligan-Krehbiel equilibrium is that asymmetric information and 


monopoly agenda setting power force Pareto-suboptimial outcomes for a wide range of @ 


11. In general, these lines are negatively sloped and depend on the distribution function f(@). 
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values. In other words, much of the agency's expertise goes to waste since Congress 
cannot rely on the agency not to abuse greater policy discretion.'2 This finding is 
analogous to the slippage problem illustrated in Figure 1; asymmetric information can 
make both players worse off. 

In this equilibrium, Congress's ex ante expected utility is -A? —4A°* Var(@). The 


overall expected outcome from this game is the agency's ideal point; hence Congress pays 


A? in distributional costs but only 4A°* Var(@) in informational costs. Note that this 


informational cost is smaller than the informational cost without an agency whenever 
4A3<1. Thus Congress will prefer delegation with a legislative veto to setting policy by 
itself whenever A is small relative to the variance of @. But there are still considerable 
informational losses in this setting. Indeed, were this the best Congress could do, it would 
be better to completely relinquish policy-making authority to the agency! In that case, the 
agency would obtain its ideal point with certainty, but at least the variance in outcomes 
would be reduced. However, as we shall see below, Congress can do better if it has 


Outside information sources and retains its ex post veto of agency decisions. 


3. Interest Groups as Signallers 

We now examine how interest group lobbying activity can change outcomes in 
comparison with the Gilligan-Krehbiel baseline equilibrium. After the agency makes a 
proposal, the interest group now has an opportunity to send Congress a message. In 
equilibrium, the content of this message boils down to either "Accept the proposal" or 


"Reject the proposal."!> The questions that must be answered, then, are whether or not 


12. Compare Banks (1990) for a similar model of utility loss under monopoly agenda setting 
power. 

13. The logic behind this is not difficult. After receiving the interest group's message Congress 
will either veto the proposal or let it pass (in the given setting Congress will never use mixed strategies in 
equilibrium). Thus the set of all messages that induce a veto is equivalent to the single message "Veto" 
and likewise for all messages that result in no veto. See Lemma 1 of Cameron and Jung (1992) and 
Proposition 2.2 of Austen-Smith (1993) for similar results. 
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Congress listens to the interest group's advice, which proposals the interest group decides 
to endorse, what are the agency's equilibrium policy proposals, and who gains ex ante with 
interest group input. There are three cases to consider, depending on the location of the 
interest group's ideal point relative to those of Congress and the Agency. We analyze 


each in turn. 


3.1 Case 1: Fire Alarms 

First consider the case where the interest group is predisposed to take policy 
positions contrary to those of the agency, (I<C<A). Here, interest group support of any 
agency proposal will gain credibility since the endorsement comes from the opposite side 
of the political spectrum. We call this a confirmatory signal, and it provides strong 
evidence that the proposal is indeed worthwhile, much as bipartisan support for legislation 
sends a clear signal about the bill's desirability..4 Recall that in Proposition 1, a large 
range of mutually advantageous proposals could not be supported in equilibrium because 
the agency would have incentives to cheat. With an interest group available to oversee the 
agency's actions, however, similar proposals can exist in equilibrium because agency 
cheating would trigger interest group protests, that is, fire alarms. 


The result of these considerations is that more information can be transmitted in 


equilibrium with the interest group than without. We now provide the resulting 


equilibrium, which is illustrated for sample values of I, C, and A in Figure 4. 


14. See Gilligan and Krehbiel (1988) and Epstein (1993) for other models with confirmatory 
signalling. The present case is identical to the setting analyzed by Gilligan and Krehbiel (1988), but with 
a closed rule instead of an open rule. 
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Proposition 2: The equilibrium for the game where 1<C<A is : 


A-@ for @<2]-Aand@2A 
i) p*(@)=427/-2@ for 
0 for I[<@<A 


ii) the interest group endorses all proposals in the endorsement region; 
and 


iti) Congress vetoes a proposal if and only if the interest group does not 


endorse it. 


[FIGURE 4 ABOUT HERE} 

Figure 4 is similar to Figure 3, except for the inclusion of the interest group.'5 For 
any @, the interest group's preferred policy is I-@. This set of preferred policies is 
represented by the solid diagonal line running through I's ideal point. As before, we have 
added a dashed line with twice the slope of I's preferred policy. We call the area bounded 


by this dashed line the endorsement region. The interest group will not truthfully endorse 


any policy outside that region because it prefers the status quo. Since the interest group 


can observe @ perfectly, it will know exactly which proposals it prefers to endorse. We 
thus have three conditions that an equilibrium with confirmatory signalling must satisfy: all 
proposals must fall within both the proposal region and the endorsement regions, and the 
expected outcome under any policy must fall within Congress's acceptance region. 

The bold lines in Figure 4 show the equilibrium proposals.’ As in Proposition 1, 
the agency can obtain its ideal point for extreme values of @ (@<-A+2I and @>A). Also, 
as before, there is a set of status quo policies for which the equilibrium outcome is p=0. 
But instead of the pooling region that we observed in Figure 3, there is now separation 


for values of @ between -A+2I and I. Notice that the equilibrium here runs along the edge 


15. In this example, I=-A, but this will not be true in general. 

16. We focus here on the most informative equilibrium. There will always be babbling equilibria, 
as in any cheap talk game, in which the interest group provides no useful information and the equilibrium 
reverts to Proposition 1. 
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of the endorsement region. This indicates that the agency strategically alters its proposals 
sO as to just avoid the interest group's sounding a fire alarm. Such accommodation moves 
final outcomes closer to those preferred by the interest group, but it also allows separation 
in a region where there was pooling before. That is, all players benefit from the interest 
group lobbying via a reduction in uncertainty. 

These conclusions are supported by analyzing expected outcomes and variances. 
Calculations reported in the Appendix show that, compared with Proposition 1, expected 
outcomes are shifted towards Congress's ideal point and the variance surrounding 
outcomes is reduced. Together, these results imply that both Congress and the interest 
group are now unambiguously better off. Moreover, for many values of I and A the 
agency also receives higher expected utility, as its informational gains outweigh its 
distributive losses. Thus, it is possible for all parties to profit from interest group 
lobbying. Notice that interest group input has a dual role here: on one hand, it forces the 
agency to make proposals closer to the interest group's ideal point, thus resulting in 
distributive gains for the group. On the other hand, it serves as a confirmatory signal that 
reduces uncertainty and generates informational gains for all players. 

In this case, legislators always follow the interest group's advice. We did not 
assume this a priori; rather, it emerged as an equilibrium condition. In the terminology of 
Austen-Smith (1993), interest group lobbying is both informative and influential. But the 
interest group does not unilaterally dictate outcomes; it is merely made indifferent between 


the status quo and the proposal. Notice also that no fire alarms are ever sounded in 


equilibrium. This is due mainly to the fact that the agency knows the interest group's ideal 


point with certainty and thus knows exactly which proposals will avoid a fire alarm. Were 
there some uncertainty as to all players’ ideal points, then we might observe some fire 


alarms in equilibrium. 


| 

| 
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Two additional comments are in order. First, if the interest group's ideal point is 


very far from Congress's (J <>), then Congress will ignore the interest group's 


Statement in all cases. So although having oppositional preferences can increase the 
Credibility of the interest group's signal, the group's policy stance cannot be too extreme 
relative to the agency. Second, Congress's equilibrium utility is maximized when I=-A. 
This is in fact quite surprising; Congress prefers a biased advisor to one with identical 
preferences. The logic behind this result is that since the agency is making the interest 
group just indifferent in many instances, Congress prefers that this indifference point, not 
the interest group's ideal point, be as close to Congress's preferred policy as possible. This 
finding is similar in nature to that of Calvert (1985), who also finds that often it pays to 
get advice from someone with biased preferences. We will return to this point in the 


following section. 


3.2 Case 2: Collusion 

We next consider the case where the interest group's ideal point falls between the 
preferred policies of Congress and the agency: C<I<A. To gain some intuition for this 
equilibrium, consider what happens at the dividing line between this case and the previous 
one; that is, when I=C. Here, the interest group's preferences are exactly aligned with 
Congress's, the endorsement region becomes identical to the acceptance region, and the 
interest group will always truthfully report its information. Thus, the game reduces to one 
where Congress is perfectly informed, but the agency has monopoly agenda setting power. 
This is identical to the original Romer and Rosenthal (1978) model where the proposer 
gets either his ideal point or-makes the receiver indifferent between his proposal and the 
Status quo. In terms of Figure 4, equilibrium proposals run down the A's ideal policy until 
they intersect with the acceptance/endorsement zone. Proposals then follow the 


acceptance region until they reach zero; they run along zero from C to A, and then they 
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follow A's ideal point again. Thus, we trace out the familiar "Romer-Rosenthal hop" 
equilibrium turned at a 45 degree angle. 
Once the interest group's ideal point moves just the right of C, legislators can no 
longer accept interest group endorsements uncritically in a separating equilibrium. Since I 
and A are on the same side of C, the interest group and agency now have some 
commonality of interest, and if Congress accepted all endorsements, the interest group and 
agency would have incentives to collude against Congress in some instances. The interest 
group's endorsement can therefore no longer serve as a perfect confirmatory signal. 
This does not mean, however, that the interest group is no longer influential. In 
fact, in equilibrium Congress still follows all interest group suggestions, and the agency 
tailors policy to garner the interest group's endorsement. But given the possibility of 
collusion, Congress must be more wary than before. Endorsements are accepted only if 
the proposal made is in the set of equilibrium proposals (defined below), and a set of 
pooling ranges exists where previously there was separation. So just as in Proposition 1, - 
Congress is forced to mistrust the signals it gets, and the result is policy that makes less 
efficient use of bureaucratic expertise. 
The equilibrium is presented in: 


Proposition 3: The equilibrium to the game where C<I<A is given by: 


A-@ for @<-2/-Aand@2A 
i) p*(@) =4 p, for a,,<@<Sa, 


n-| — 


0 for -A+2(N-1)] <@<A, 


where do=-A-2I, a=a;,+2I, p; and N is the 


greatest integer such that 2A+21—4NI 20; 


ii) the interest group endorses all proposals such that pS21-—2@; and 


iti) Congress vetoes a proposal if either the proposal is not in the set of 


equilibrium proposals or the interest group does not endorse it. 
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Figure 5 illustrates this equilibrium for sample values of C, I and A.'’ Notice that, 
as before, the agency receives its ideal point for extreme values of @. But now there is no 
separating region for any other value of @. Rather, we see a series of "stair step" pooling 
regions leading down to the horizontal axis. These steps each have the property that their 


midpoint lies on the border of the acceptance region and their end point lies on the border 


of the endorsement region. These steps are similar in character to the noisy signalling 


regions in the original Crawford and Sobel (1982) paper, but instead of being constrained 
by the ideal points of a sender and receiver, the stairs are constrained by the preferences of 
the receiver and endorser. 

[FIGURE 5 ABOUT HERE] 

As the ideal point of the interest group becomes closer to that of the agency, the 
equilibrium contains fewer and fewer stairs, and each stair becomes longer. That is, less 
information is conveyed in equilibrium as the interest group becomes a less reliable 
endorser of agency proposals. Recall, however, that the equilibrium in Proposition 1 had 
the equivalent of only one stair. Thus intuition suggests that even with reduced 
information sharing as I moves closer to A, the players are still better off than without the 
interest group. 

As shown in the Appendix, this intuition is correct. As long as I<A, the 
equilibrium yields both distributional and informational gains for Congress and the interest 
group, and these informational gains always outweigh the distributive losses from the 
agency's point of view. In short, the equilibrium in Proposition 3 dominates the Gilligan 
and Krehbiel equilibrium: all three players are better off than before. Once again, 
distributive gains for the interest group are coupled with gains in social efficiency. Even 
with the possibility of collusion, Congress is better off in expectation with the interest 


group as part of the policy process than without. 


17. In this example, N=3. 
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3.3 Case 3: Faise Alarms 
We next examine the case where the interest group's preferences are more extreme 
than the agency's: C<A<I. Once again, consider the dividing line between this case and 
the previous one, when I=A. As explained above, when I moves towards A, there are 
fewer and fewer stair steps. Also, the boundary between the steps and the separating 
region, -2I-A, moves further and further to the left. When I=A, there is only one step, the 
boundary occurs at @=-3A, and we have reproduced the original Gilligan-Krehbiel 
equilibrium. 
As I rises above A, the interest group can no longer influences the policy-making 
process. The equilibrium reverts in all cases to Proposition 1, with its attendant loss in 
efficiency due to pooling. Of course, the interest group is free to tell Congress to veto or 
support agency proposals; the only difference is that Congress will pay no attention. In a 
sense, interest groups can still pull a fire alarm, but it will carry about as much weight as 
do car alarms on a busy city street. We term these "false alarms" to distinguish them from 
the influential fire alarms of the previous two equilibria. 
We can thus state: 


Proposition 4: The equilibrium to the game where C<A<l] is given by: 


A-@ for @<-3Aand@2A 
i) p*(@)=414A for -3AS@<-A 
0 -AS@<A 


for 


ii) The interest group babbles; and 


iti) All proposals between 0 and 4A are vetoed, all others are not. 


This equilibrium is identical to Proposition 1 except for the inclusion of an interest 


group whose message is ignored by Congress in equilibrium. Thus, not all interest groups 


can play a role in setting policy. Of course, just as an interest group in this equilibrium can 


® 
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send false alarms, it can also endorse whichever proposals it knows that Congress will 
support anyway, thereby creating the illusion of influence. But the interest group's 
message is neither informative nor influential in equilibrium. The ability of an interest 
group to affect policy is thus constrained by their strategic position relative to the other 
players. 

One interesting result follows from the logic of false alarms. Suppose that we have 
an agency with preferences equal to those of Congress (A=C=0) and an interest group 
with ideal point I>0. Further suppose that the interest group has some means of 


“capturing” the agency; for instance, by making repeated demands on the agency or by 


offering career bureaucrats lucrative industry jobs after they retire. In capturing the 


agency, we shall assume that the industry actually changes the agency's ideal point, 
moving it closer to I. Then, as shown in the Appendix, there is an optimal amount of 
capture; the interest group is best off when the agency's ideal point is somewhere in 
between C and I. At this point, further capture of the agency would produce 
informational costs due to the loss of agency expertise equal to the expected distributive 
gains. Note that this surprising result depends on Congress's having the time and energy 
to monitor bureaucratic activities; if legislators cease to care about an agency's policy 


domain, then an industry will prefer to completely capture the agency. 


4. Interest Group Oversight and the Design of Administrative Procedures 

The previous section presented the role of strategic interest group endorsements in 
the oversight process. We now examine the implications of the preceding analysis for the 
design of administrative agencies. That is, we use our conclusion about the effectiveness 
of interest groups in ongoing controls to derive hypotheses about the nature of ex ante 
agency design. Specifically, we analyze Congress's ability to set the status quo policy, 


limit agency discretion, and alter the costs of political participation. 
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4.1 Choosing a Status Quo Policy 

We begin with an interesting negative result. Suppose that in addition to 
establishing the agency, including ex ante and ongoing controls, Congress at the same time 
can fix a status quo in the relevant policy area.'® For instance, in the 1930 Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, Congress set tariffs on 3,221 individual items and then delegated authority to 
the Tariff Commission to adjust those rates within a specified range. One natural question 
to ask is how the choice of a status quo policy depends on other aspects of the agency's 
policy environment. 

The answer, surprisingly enough, is that within a certain range it does not matter 
which policy Congress chooses. As long as the status quo falls within certain bounds (the 
exact limits are given in the Appendix), expected utilities for all players remain the same. 


We state these results for convenience in: 


Proposition 5: Assume that Congress can set policy po so that given any realization of 


the hidden variable @, the outcome will be ®+ p,. Then there is a range of values 


for po such that expected utilities for all players are the same as when py =0. 


Proposition 5 implies that status quo policies are to some degree irrelevant, in that 
they do not affect other aspects of agency design. Another way of framing the problem is 
to assume that there is a preexisting status quo in the policy area as Congress sets about 
designing a new agency. Then Proposition 5 states that the specifics of the agency should 
not be influenced by the status quo. Rather, they should depend on the ideology of those 
Staffing the agency, the interest group environment in which the agency will operate, and 


so on. For instance, if the current battles over health-care result in the formation of a new 


bureaucracy to oversee a national health care system, the details of that agency should be 


18. This should not be confused with the previous analysis, which took @ to be the status quo. In 
the new model, outcomes absent any agency action will be ®+pp, where @ is the random variable and pp is 
set by Congress in the enacting legislation. 


established according to the nature of the health care marketplace, including the 


organization of those who provide health care, those who ensure health care and those 
who receive health care. It should not depend on the current state of health care fees, 


services or access. 


4.2 Agency Discretion 

We next investigate the impact of interest group oversight on agency discretion. 
We modify our original game by adding an initial step where Congress determines the 
discretion that the agency will have to set policy. Consistent with Epstein and O'Halloran 
(1993), we assume that given discretion d, composed of limits d+ and d-, the agency is 
limited to policy proposals pe [d-,d*+]. Were the agency to set policy outside this range, 
the policy would be overturned with certainty (for instance, by the courts). Since in our 
model policies are interpreted as changes from the status quo, a typical limit on discretion 
would be allowing the president to reduce tariffs by only 50 percent of their current value, 
as in the 1934 Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Epstein and O'Halloran (1993) argue that limits on discretion are a common and 
effective means for minimizing bureaucratic drift. They investigate a model similar to the 
one presented here, but without an interest group and with the assumption that Congress 
learns @ exactly when it chooses whether or not to exercise its legislative veto. We 
assume that Congress can never directly observe @; thus, the relevant comparison is to 
add discretion to the Gilligan and Krehbiel model and see how the optimal amount of 
discretion changes when an interest group is added. Our results are summarized in: 
Proposition 6: 

i) Congress always gives an agency at least as much discretion, and sometimes 
more, with interest group participation; 
ii) The agency will always have unlimited discretion to lower the status quo; and 


iii) Congress's equilibrium utility increases as I approaches -A. 
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The importance of Proposition 6 is that agencies will be designed in part according 
to the interest group environment in which they operate. Part (1) of the proposition 
confirms our intuition that with interest group input, Congress is willing to allow the 
agency (weakly) greater latitude to set policy. Thus agencies will have more flexibility to 
react to unforeseen contingencies, and Congress can be protected by the availability of 
interest group endorsements. 

To illustrate part (ii) of Proposition 6 consider the case of trade policy. In this 
area, the president prefers freer trade than does Congress due to his national as opposed 
to local constituency (see Lohmann and O'Halloran 1993). Congress is therefore 
concerned only with the possibility that the president will use his proposal-making powers 
to lower trade barriers rather than raise them. Thus Congress places explicit limits on 


tariff reductions, but few restrictions on the president's authority to raise tariffs. Also, in 


environmental regulations we find that Congress is most concerned with the agency's 


making policies that are too pro-environment, not that policy will be too pro-business. 
Thus, Congress requires the Environmental Protection Agency to consider costs to the 
industry when assessing the best available control technology to reduce emissions. 

Part (iii) of the proposition is based on the result noted in Proposition 2 above that 
congressional utility is maximized when the interest group has ideal point I=-A. Thus the 
finding that slightly biased advice maximizes congressional utility holds also for the case 
with agency discretion. Banks and Weingast (1992) suggest that agencies will be created 
in exactly those areas where interest groups can help monitor agency activity. Our results 
agree with these findings: given limited resources with which to establish agencies, 
Congress will tend to create bureaucracies in those areas where interest group monitoring 
is most effective. We further note that the best monitor for an agency is an interest group 


with moderately oppositional preferences. 
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We can also use these findings to make an interesting connection between the iron 
triangle and fire alarms literatures. Consider an issue area where A is only slightly greater 
than C. Congress's utility is maximized when I=-A; that is, when all three actors have 
nearly identical preferences. This, of course, is the classic iron triangle discussed in the 
introduction, where information problems are minimal and all actors benefit from agency 


policy making. Now consider the case where A is significantly larger than C. In this case, 


Congress prefers a more oppositional interest group to monitor agency activity. This 


resembles the fire alarm scenario where the agency must alter policy to garner interest 
group support. Thus iron triangles and fire alarms may both represent optimal preference 


configurations given different ideal points of A relative to C. 


4.3 Cost of Political Participation 

So far we have assumed that the interest group pays no cost to acquire information 
about the effects of proposed policies or to convey this information to elected officials. In 
practice, however, this can be a costly process; indeed, it is what lobbyists are paid 
handsome fees to do. Moreover, the cost of lobbying can be affected by the procedures 
hard-wired into the agency. Reporting requirements, timely notification of proposed rule- 
making changes, and public hearings all reduce the costs for interested parties to partake 
in the policy making process. 

Assume that lobbying Congress requires a payment of some fixed cost k. This 
could represent the cost of acquiring information, appearing at a regulatory hearing, or 
making a campaign contribution to gain access to a politician. The effect of this cost is 


illustrated for the case I<C<A in Figure 6 and stated in: 
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Proposition 7: 
If the interest group must pay cost k to send a message, 


i) the effect is to change the equilibrium to one where the interest group's 


ideal point is I +S ; and 


ii) for all Pareto-optimal equilibria, the interest group, if it lobbies at all, 
will send a negative message. 
[FIGURE 6 ABOUT HERE] 
The configuration of ideal points in Figure 6 is the same as in Figure 4. The 
shaded region shows the difference between the interest group's endorsement region with 
and without the cost of lobbying; at every point, this region has height k. Note that the 


new endorsement region is the same as the endorsement region for an interest group with 
ideal point J +5. Thus the effect of costly lobbying is to move the ideal point of the 


interest group to the right. 


Recall that Congress prefers an interest group with ideal point I=-A. For some 
interest groups (those such that ]<—A —5) Congress's ex ante expected utility is higher 


if the interest groups must pay a cost of lobbying. These groups will not be so quick to 


pull a fire alarm, so the agency will be able to adopt more moderate policies and still retain 
their approval. On the other hand, if ]>—A -* then the cost of lobbying makes 


Congress worse off. Legislators would prefer to shift the burden of lobbying away from 
these groups and even create a negative cost of lobbying, if possible. Furthermore, if 
legislators have the option of shifting some of the costs of lobbying to the agency, for 
instance through extensive advisory and reporting requirements, they might be better off in 


expectation than if the interest group had to bear these costs.!9 


19. This might be true even if the interest group could obtain information at a lower cost than the 
agency would have to pay to supply the information. Notice that if the agency paid the same cost k, then 


it would not make any proposal p such that Ipl<k. Congress may prefer this to losing some information 
through interest group signals. 
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In Propositions 2 through 4 above, the interest group could either send a positive 
message (an endorsement) or a negative message (a fire alarm). In equilibrium, sending 
one or the other was equivalent, as there was no cost to signalling. The second part of 
Proposition 7 shows that this result is not robust to the possibility of costly lobbying. As 


long as there is some positive cost to sending a message, an interest group will only sound 


a fire alarm; no policy is ever supported, only opposed; and Congress operates according 


to the principle "No news is good news." This provides a pleasing rationale for much of 


what characterizes current interest group politics in national government. 


5. Conclusion 

The motivation for this paper was to examine the strategic interaction between 
Congress and interest groups in overseeing the bureaucracy. We investigated a setting 
where interest groups with purely distributive preferences can act as a low-cost 
mechanism for monitoring agency actions; which we referred as interest group oversight. 
Our central conclusion is that interest group oversight reduces information asymmetries 
and thereby increases the utilities for all players; and that congressional design of an 
agency will depend in part on the interest group environment in which the agency 
operates. 

We modeled interest group oversight as an example of strategic information 
transmission. We found that no fire alarms are ever observed in equilibrium; that agencies 
may alter proposals in order to obtain interest group endorsements; that there are times 
when legislators follow the advice of interest groups and times when interest group input 
has no effect on the policy; that the possibility of interest group-agency collusion inhibits 
information transmission; that there is an optimal amount of agency capture by interest 
groups; and that legislators prefer to rely on the advice of interest groups with preferences 


biased slightly against the agency. 


We then investigated the implications of our analysis for congressional design of 


executive agencies and concluded that procedural controls are independent of the status 


quo; that Congress will be more willing to give agencies discretion to set policy when 
there are informative interest groups to aid in the oversight process; that Congress will 
grant agencies unlimited discretion to change policy in one direction; that legislators may 
design administrative procedures that shift the burden of gathering information from 
interest groups to the agency; and that when lobbying is costly, interest groups never 
actively endorse proposed agency actions, they merely fail to oppose them. 
Our analysis also allows us to make some inferences regarding the sub- 
government-fire alarm debate. Each of these views appears as a special case of our model. 
As in the iron triangle literature, whenever the ideal points of the three actors coincide, 
information problems are no longer a serious concern. When the interest group takes an 


Oppositional stand towards agency policies, as in the fire-alarm scenario, then interest 


groups can be influential in forcing the agency to change its proposal. Thus both theories 
correctly characterize interest group oversight given different preference configurations. 


Our results also shed light on the "access vs. influence" debate currently 


permeating the interest group literature. In our view, this debate is somewhat 
misspecified. After all, what do interest groups want access for other than to influence 
final policy? And when different groups have markedly different degrees of access, it 
seems clear that they will not have equal influence. The correct question, we believe, is to 
what degree does interest group access allow these groups to influence policy, and what 
are the overall effects of this influence? Our results show, first, that interest groups may 


or may not be able to change outcomes, depending on their strategic position relative to 


Congress and the agency. Second, we find that distributive gains for the interest group 
are not incompatible with social efficiency. By providing information to elected officials, 


interest group oversight can reduce some of the losses due to slippage that are inherent in 


the oversight process. 


APPENDIX 


Let 1(@) be Congress's posterior beliefs over w after receiving the interest group's 
message. In defining an equilibrium to this game, it is useful to first calculate the expected 
utilities of all players for a given set of strategies. Given beliefs 1, 


i. Congress has expected utility 

Ue (rim, p) =r] Uc(p+o)n(w;m, p)do + (1-r)[ p)da; 
ii. the Interest Group has expected utility 

U, (8;r, p,®) = new p,w)[r(m, p)U, (p+@)+(1—r(m, p))U, (w)]; 
iii. and the Agency has expected utility 

U,(p;8,r,@) = 5(m; p,@)[r(m, p)U, (p+ @) + (1-r(m, p))U, (@)]. 


The first equation says that Congress will receive its expected utility of p+@ with 
probability r and its expected utility of @ with probability 1-r, all taken with respect to its 
updated beliefs 1. Note that Congress bases its decisions on the message received and the 
policy proposed only; it cannot directly observe @. The interest group does observe both 
p and @, as does the agency. Both their utilities are calculated with respect to the various 
messages the interest group can send weighted by the probability distribution 5. Using 
these results, we can state: 


Definition 1: A perfect Bayesian equilibrium is characterized by strategies p*, 8* and r* 
and beliefs 1 * that satisfy: 


p*(@)€argmax, U,(p;5*,r*); 

ii. 5*(m;Q, p) > 0 me argmax, U,(m;p*,r*); 

iii. r*(p,m;u) € argmax, U,.(r; p*,5*); and 

iv. beliefs * are consistent with Bayes' rule, p*, and 


Vm such that [8 * (m;@, p*) f(@)dw > 0, 


f(@)5* (m3@, p*) 
[,8* (nso, p*)f(@)do 


*(@; p*,m) = 


These conditions require that each player's equilibrium strategy be optimal given all other 
players’ equilibrium strategies, and that Congress update its beliefs over @ rationally 
according to Bayes' rule. Note that this updating only applies to messages such that 


[,8* (nso, p*) f(@)da > 0; that is, only those messages that might be sent in 
equilibrium. Congress's interpretation of out-of-equilibrium messages is not constrained in 
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a perfect Bayesian equilibrium. We now formally state and prove the main propositions in 
the text. 

Proposition ] is from Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987); the reader is directed to the proof 
presented there. 


Proposition 2: A perfect Bayesian equilibrium for the game where I<C<A is : 


A-@® for @<2]-Aandw2A 
p*(@)=42/-2@ for 2/-A<@<I 
0 for 


5*(Y ps2I-2@ 
30, p)= 
if p>2I-20 


0 if m=N. 

Proof: We show that each strategy in turn is optimal given other players’ strategies. Let 

e P={(@,p), Ip-(1-@)I<I0-(I-@)I} be the endorsement region for interest groups of type I, 
e P.={(@,p), be Congress's acceptance region, 

e P,={(@,p), Ip-(A-@)ISIO-(A-@)I} be the agency's proposal region, and 

¢ (@)=A-@ be the Agency's preferred policy for any value of w. 


i) Given 6* and r*, proposing p¢ P, is equivalent to proposing 0. A*(@)<2I-2w implies: 


A-@<2/]-20; 
@2>2/]-A. 


Thus for @<2I-A, p*=A*(@). Similarly for @>A, A-@>2I-2o—=>p*=A*(@). 


For 2]-A<@s<I, A must solve: 
max, U,(p;®), 


s.t. 21-20. 


We form the Lagrangean L = -[p-(A-@)]? - A(2I-2@-p). Then 


oL 
op 
oL 


— = —-27+2@+p<0. 
on P 


= -2(p-—A+@)-1+A =0; and 
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Together, these imply that p*=2I-2@ when 2I-Asq@sI. Further, I<@<A=P,7P,=O=> 
p*=0. 


ii) Given r*, 5*(Y;@,p)=1<(@,p)e 
ili) I<O=P,CP,, V@<0. Thus m=Y=>(@,p)e P.=>r*=1. 


Expected outcomes are: 


21-A I 0 A 
E(X)= f(27- 2m)f(@)dw+ {(0)f(@)dw+ f(A -~)f(@)d@ 
-1 21-A I 0 
2 2 
=A Al 
2 
where I<Q=>E(X)<A. Similar calculations show that Var(X)<(4A)?,VI. 


Congress's expected utility is: 


21-A I 0 A 
EU, =- {(21-2)? f(@)dw - f(0)f(@)dw- 
«lj 0 


21-A I 


= +2A° —3A*I+I°). 


E 
=0=>I=-A. 0 

ol 
To state Proposition 3, let a, = -A-—2/, a; =a,_, +21, p; =2A+21—4(j—1)/,and let 
N be the greatest integer such that 2A+2/-—4N/J 20. Further let the set of out-of- 
equilibrium proposals be O={ pipe [0,2A+21], p#2A+2I-4nI, Vn=1...N}. 


Proposition 3: A perfect Bayesian equilibrium for the game where C<I<A is : 


A-@ for w<-2/]-Aand@2A 
p*(@)=4p, for a,_,<@<a, 

0 for -A+2(N-LDI<S@<SA 
ps2I-2@ 
p>2I-2@ 


1 


1 p¢Oandm=Y 
peOorm=N. 
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Proof: 5* is optimal as above. 


r*=1=>Vp=p(@), We [w,0], 
[[Uc(p) f(@)do > f (@)da; 


O+@ 
< -2| = 


ps-(@+ @). 
From the proof of Proposition 2 above, this holds for all w<-2I-A, w>A. 


For p=p,=2A+2I, @ + @ =(-A-2I)+(-A)=-2A-2I, so p=-(@ +@). Similarly, the condition 


holds for all p,, n=1...N, where na 


At @=a,=-A, A*(@)=2A, and so A is 
indifferent between p, and p,. For all other we [a,,, a,], simple calculations reveal that p, 
is optimal. 


The equilibrium utilities for all players cannot be calculated in closed form. Plotting them 
numerically against their utility in Proposition 1 showed that they were greater for all 
values of land A. 0 


Proposition 4: A perfect Bayesian equilibrium for the game where C<A<l1 is : 


A-@ for @<-3Aand@2A 
p*(@)=44A for -3AS<@<-A 
0 for -AS@<SA 
5*(¥;o, p) € [0,1] 
1 ff p24Aorps0 
0 f Os p<4A. 


Proof: This is just Proposition 1 with a babbling interest group. 
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Assume I>A. Then the utility of the interest group in Proposition 1 is: 


-3A -A 
EU, =~ f(@)d@- f(@)do 


-3A 


A 1 
da - f(w)d@ 
-A A 


16A° 


- +4Al-27, 


Proposition 5: Assume that Congress can set pp such that for any ® and p, x=py+p+® . 
Then for A-IS pS 1-3A, expected outcomes are identical for those with p,=0. 


Proof: Note that in Proposition 2, for all @<-A-2I and all @>A, the outcome is the 
agency's ideal point. In Proposition 3, the left-most boundary is -A+2I, and in Proposition 
4 it is -3A. The least of these three boundaries is -3A (recall that I<0 in Proposition 2), 
and the upper boundary is A in all cases. The proposition follows immediately. The 
proposition can also be inferred by the fact that changing p, is equivalent to sliding the 
equilibria in Figures * and * to the Northwest or Southeast. 0 


To state Proposition 6, assume that Congress can set parameters d- and d* such that an 
agency may offer only pe [d-,d*+]. Let the game without an interest group (Proposition 1) 
be denoted I, and the present game I’, and define the optimal amounts of discretion d,; for 
all d and T. 


i) =-00, V A, I; 
ii) df= dj; 


iti) EU; is maximized when I=-A. 


Proof: First, notice that in all settings, whenever p<0, the outcome is A and all players 
prefer p+@ to @. Further, reducing discretion can only harm final utilities, so d- =-c-. 


There are two cases to consider in I): d>4A and d<4A. 


-1 
Proposition 6: 
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d>4A: 


-3A 
EU w)? f(o)do- fc4ay? f(@)d@ 


-3A 
f(w)do 
-A A 


a 


3 


d-A’d-d’+ 


which is maximized at dt=. 


d<4A: 


EU t@so- w)? f(@)d@ 


2 


2A° a 


+d—-A’d-d’+ 
3 


3 


8-4 
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8—4V1+3A’ 8—471+3A’ 


use these discretion levels as a benchmark against which to measure the optimal discretion 
with an interest group. 


which is maximized at d+= 


I<C<A: Again, there are two cases, d>2A-2I and d<2A-2I. 


21-A 
EU Ja- w)? f(w)do- 2)? f(@)d@ 


21-A 


(4-0) f(w)d@ 
I A 


3 
42424? +d-A%d-d? + —-2A7I+ 
3 3 3 


which is maximized at d=1-A. 
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d<2A-2I: 


we 


2 1 A 1 
EU, =- [d’ f(@)d@- {(21-20)' f(@)dw- f0f(@)d@- {[(A-a)’ f(@)do 
d A 


3 2 
=-1- 47424? +d-d? 
3 4 2 


which is maximized at 


Comparing with we find that VA,L 
C<I<A: 


Here, a closed form solution is impossible. A grid-search technique determined the 
optimal amount of discretion for each A and I and again it was weakiy greater than the 
optimal discretion without interest groups. 


C<AcI: By Proposition 4, the equilibria here are identical to those for I), so dt=dy,. O 


To state Proposition 7, let the game analyzed above be I’, and define a game I identical to 
T except that I has message space { Y,N,@}, and for any @ and p, 


U;(p,0;Y) =U, (p,@)—k 
U;(p,@;N) =U, (p,@)—-k 
U; (p,@;O) = U, (p,@). 


Let the results of Propositions 2-4 be equilibrium strategies {p*,6*,r*}-(C,A,D. 


p ‘tion 7: 
i) *r*}- (CAD=(p*5 (C,A,1+k/2); 
ii) Any equilibrium such that 3 p,w 8 *(Y;p,@ )>0, is Pareto dominated by an 


equilibrium where 5 *(Y;p,@ )=O0V . 
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Proof: 

i) The endorsement region in I is 

P'={(@,p), 
={(,p), } 


The equilibria in Propositions 2-4 depended on I only through P,, thus proving (i). 


ii) The equilibria in (i) are essentially unchanged whether 

a) (@,p)e P,=>5*(Y;p,@)=1, (@,p)¢ or 

b) (@,p)e (@,p)é 
But notice that (b) yields strictly higher utility for I and equal utilities for C and A. 
Therefore it is Pareto superior to any strategy that puts positive probability on playing (a). 
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Equilibrium with Fire Alarms 
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Stair-Step Equilibrium under Collusion 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a highly influential essay entitled, "Slavery and the Moral 
Foundations of the American Republic," Herbert J. Storing claimed that the 
founders’ liberalism made it too easy for them to accept the continued 
existence of racial slavery in America. Storing’s thesis can be summarized 
in four propositions: (1) arguments about the maximum extension of liberty 
possible in any society are definitive of liberalism; (2) the debates over 
the continued existence of slavery which occurred among the American 
founders centered on the question of the maximum extension of liberty 
possible in their society; (3) the founders, like any other group in a 
Similar situation, were liable to overestimate the dislocations of 
immediate emancipation to their own liberties and to underestimate its 
benefits to the liberties of their slaves; and (4) they, therefore, 
concluded that the maximum extension of liberty possible in their society 
required the continued existence of slavery into the indefinite future.! 

James Monroe exemplified this view of the founders when he wrote 
Thomas Jefferson in 1802 that: "It will certainly be a very fortunate 
attainment, if we could make them [blacks] instrumental to their own 


emancipation, by a process gradual and certain, on principles consistent 


with humanity, without expense or inconvenience to ourselves." 


Storing, of course, does not deny that the founders took some actions 
which they thought would place slavery on the road to ultimate extinction 


in America. 


Nor, does he deny that there was some disagreement among the 
founders on the question of the maximum extension of liberty possible in 


their society and that such disagreements among Americans increased over 


‘ 
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time. He, finally, would not deny that some Americans approached the 
slavery issue from other, nonliberal directions, such as how their duties 
to God required them to act on the issue. Yet, Storing is right to focus 
on the way the debates over the continued existence of slavery in America 
took place within the boundaries of a consensual liberalism, and not only 
in the 1780s but throughout the whole 1776-1861 period.‘ 

This "finding" only seems surprising because we have long focused on 
how Americans during this period were not liberals.” This mistaken 
emphasis has, in turn, been based on a very narrow understanding of 
liberalism, actually shared by Storing with scholars from many different 
philosophic perspectives. According to this understanding of liberalisn, 
there has historically been one liberalism and that one liberalism has been 
relatively neutral on the issue of racial slavery.° 

In this paper, I will compare the antislavery politics of Abrahan 
Lincoln and Wendell Phillips with a view to supporting three major 
conclusions: (1) liberalism, considered in its full historical richness, 
can be a strong antislavery philosophy; (2) the radical abolitionists and 
the more moderate antislavery Republicans of antebellum America reaped that 
potential to primarily condemn slavery as an illiberal institution; and (3) 
abolitionists and Republicans were close together in their underlying 
political philosophies because those philosophies were both essentially 


liberal ones. As Lincoln said on the campaign stump in 1858, "I have 


always hated slavery, I think, as much as any Abolitionist."’ 


LIBERALISH AND CONSEQUENTIALISH 


As understood by Storing, among others, liberalism is a 
consequentialist political philosophy. This consequentialism may appear at 


either or both of two stages. A thoroughgoing consequentialist liberalisa 
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would justify both the fundamental liberal principles of "liberty for all" 
and their practical application in any society according to some overriding 
first principle such as, in utilitarianism, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. John Stuart Mill’s liberalism takes this "pure" forn.® A 
less thoroughgoing consequentialist liberalism accepts the fundamental 
liberal principles of "liberty for all" as self-justifying, de-ontological 
principles, but then calculates, on consequentialist grounds, how widely 
those principles can be applied in any society. John Locke’s liberalisn 
takes this "mixed" forn.° 

Whether a particular form of liberalism is purely or only partially 
consequentialist does not, however, seem to make much difference. It has 
still been subject to the same critique: it can justify institutions such 
as racial slavery which, according to its own fundamental principles, are 
prima facie wrongs. Utilitarianism has been heavily criticized on these 


grounds and Storing’s criticism of the founders’ liberalism is of the sane 


genera. /° What seems to be precluded, by definition, is a form of 


liberalism which is nonconsequentialist at both stages, a form of 
liberalism which not only condemns racial slavery on principle, as a 
violation of "liberty for all," but condemns the continued existence of the 
institution in any society no matter how optimific it may appear to be. 
There are three general responses to this line of argument. One 
response would be to contest the consequentialist understanding of 
liberalism; to insist that liberalism can take, and historically has taken, 


nonconsequentialist forns.!! 


A second response would be to contest the 
assumption that institutions such as racial slavery can be justified on 
consequentialist grounds; to insist that when the social consequences of 


the continued existence of the institution in any society are fully, and 
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12 


fairly, calculated, it will never prove to be an optimific institution. 


A third response would be to contest the tendency to collapse purely and 


partially consequentialist forms of liberalism into one another; to insist 


that in mixed forms of liberalism, a large grey area exists between self- 


evident first principles and their practical applications. Liberals, for 


instance, can say a great deal in opposition to particular institutions 


Simply regarding their fit with other, liberal institutions. Here, their 


arguments appear more contextualist than either de-ontological or 


consequentialist. 


it seems clear that Lincoln, 


When we turn to historical cases, 


Phillips, and most other American critics of slavery were liberals of this 


nixed, Lockian type./? They, of course, did not engage in philosophic 


Their liberalism was largely 


debate about the true meaning of liberalism. 


a matter of faith, not rational discussion. They did engage in debate 


They, 


institution of racial slavery really was. 


about how optimific the 


however, did not emphasize consequentialist arguments in their attacks on 


Slavery. What they emphasized instead, was how slavery was an instituticn 


ill-suited to their otherwise liberal society. In their attacks on slavery, 


they primarily labored in the grey area between simply stating that liberal 


principles condemned the institution and meticulously detailing how it was 


an unoptimific institution. Their clinching argument always seemed to be 


that slavery was an anachronistic institution. To them, it was the worst 


thing anyone could say about any institution in a society which understood 


itself as the exemplar of human progress. 


LINCOLN AND PHILLIPS 


In comparing the arguments Lincoln and Phillips made against the 


continued existence of slavery in America, we will find that their 
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differences were submerged in a general disposition to attack slavery on 


liberal and specifically contextualist grounds. 


The De-Ontological Arguments Against Slavery 


Throughout his writings and speeches, Lincoln again and again returns 
to the point that slavery is wrong. It is a "monstrous injustice"; 


"cruelly wrong"; "an unqualified evil to the negro, to the white man, to 


the soil, and to the state."!4 Whenever he articulates the wrong of 


Slavery, he turns to the Declaration of Independence and its central clains 
"that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happpiness.--That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 


d.nt This, of course, is a de-ontological argument; the cathecisn 


governe 
of a liberal faith. Lincoln calls it "our ancient faith."!® He is at pains 
to prove not that the claims are true--for they are self-evident--but that 
they apply to black men. He contends that until recently no American 
denied that they did, though he notes how the defenders of slavery are 
almost forced to take that position or else to dismiss the Declaration of 
Independence as "a self evident lie.) Yet, he remains confident that 
even the Southern slaveholders know, in their hearts of hearts, that 
slavery is wrong because their slaves are human beings who are being 
deprived of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" without their own 


t.18 1 Lincoln, the wrong of slavery is 


consen 
So plain, that the most dumb and stupid slave that ever 
toiled for a master, does constantly know that he is 
wronged. So plain that no one, high or low, ever does 
mistake it, except in a plainly selfish way; for 
although volume upon volume is written to prove slavery 
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a very good thing, we never hear of the man whg wishes 
to take the good of it by being a slave himself. 


Lincoln, then, thinks he can count on the ancient, liberal faith of 


most white Americans to condemn slavery as a prima facie wrong. The wrong 


of slavery hardly needs to be articulated. 
Phillips’ de-ontological arguments against slavery are similar to 


Lincoln’s. Phillips, like Lincoln, focuses on the inconsistency between 


the Declaration of Independence and slavery.?° Now, it is true that 


Phillips, unlike Lincoln, gives at least equal weight to the inconsistency 
between Christianity and slavery. Phillips insists that the institution of 
racial slavery not only violates the central claims of the Declaration of 
Independence but that it also violates the major tenets of the Christian 
faith. He denounces slavery for violating the golden rule, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the whole spirit of the Bible as well as such specific 
religious beliefs as that every man’s conscience is sacred, that every man 
has an immortal being or soul, and that God made men all of one blood. *! 
With some reason, he calls the abolitionist enterprise "eminently a 
religious one, dependent for success entirely on the religious sentiment of 
the people."22 

Nevertheless, the gap Phillips’ religious attacks on slavery open up 
with Lincoln is not a great one, nor does it belie Phillips’ liberalisn. 
First, Lincoln does not eschew religious attacks on slavery.2> Second, 
Phillips is clear that religion alone does not condemn slavery, for he 
feels "there is enough in mere humanity, without the Bible, to condemn 


slavery."24 


Third, Phillips’ podus operendi is not to distinguish 
religious and secular attacks on slavery but to combine them, as in urging 


Americans to “practice, so plain a law of God as that ‘all men are created 


equal. Here, he parrots the Declaration of Independence, which speaks 
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in the language of both Locke and Christianity. Scholars have now taken to 
arging that this conflation of religious and secular arguments was 
characteristic of Locke himself.2° It, thus, is not surprising to see the 
same conflation in Phillips and, to a lesser extent, Lincoln. 

Whatever the sources of their own antislavery beliefs, Phillips and 
Lincoln share the belief that they do not really need to convince anyone 
that slavery is wrong. In other words, they both believe that they do not 
need to convince their fellow citizens, through de-ontological arguments, 
that slavery is a prima facie wrong which carries with it an abstract duty 
to try to abolish the institution. But they both also believe that they do 
need to convince their fellow citizens, through other types of arguments, 
that their abstract duty to try to abolish slavery is an important one 
which at least partially overrides their other duties and interests and 
which requires them to take at least some concrete action against the 


continued existence of the institution in America.” 


The Consequentialist Arguments Against Slavery 


One way of convincing white Americans to take some concrete action 
against the institution of racial slavery would be to show them how it is 
not an optimific institution. Lincoln does suggest that racial slavery is 
not only an evil but a socially undesirable institution. He argues that it 
has depressed the Southern economy, certainly as compared to the North’s 


§ He also argues that it has adversely 


booming free-labor econony.” 


affected the liberties of most white Americans, North and South, by raising 
up a despotic ruling class in the South which wields excessive national 
influence through the three-fifths clause of the Constitution. 2? 


Even while voicing these consequentialist arguments against the 


continued existence of slavery in America, however, Lincoln accepts the 


. 
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force of the consequentialist arguments against immediate emancipation. 
He, at some length, discounts the abolitionist policy on consequentialist 
grounds. 


When it is said that the institution exists, and that it 
is very difficult to get rid of it, in any satisfactory 
way, I can understand and appreciate the saying. I 
surely will not blame them [Southerners] for not doing 
what I should not know how to do myself. If all earthly 
power were given me, I should not know what to do, as to 
the existing institution. My first impulse would be to 
free all the slaves, and send them to Liberia,--to their 
own native land. But a moment’s reflection would 
convince me, that whatever of high hope, (as I think 
there is) there may be in this, in the long run, its 
sudden execution is impossible . . . What then? Free 
them all, and keep them among us as underlings? Is it 
quite certain that this betters their condition? I think 
I would not hold one in slavery, at any rate; yet the 
point is not clear enough to me to denounce people upon. 
What next?--Free them, and make them politically and 
socially, our equals? Ky own feelings will not admit of 
this; and if mine would, we well know that those of the 
great mass of white people will not. Whether this 
feeling accords with justice and sound judgment, is not 
the sole question, if indeed, it is any part of it. A 
universal feeling, whether well or ill-founded, can not 
be safely disregarded. We can not, then, make then 
equals. It does seen to me that systems of gradual 
emancipation might be adopted; but for their tardiness 
in this, I will not undertake to judge our brethren of 
the south. 


The gist of this long passage is that it is very difficult to know 
what precisely to do about the continued existence of slavery in America on 
consequentialist grounds. Presumably, "systems of gradual emancipation," 
especially when coupled with the colonization of the freed slaves, will not 
lead to the worst-case scenario of endangering the lives, liberties, and 
happinesses of white Americans without actually securing those of black 
Americans. But Lincoln does not seem to be very sure about that. The 


only thing he seems to be sure about, is that consequentialist reasoning 


precludes immediate emancipation; that however socially undesirable or evil 


the institution of racial slavery is, it is, for the forseeable future, a 


E 


necessary evil. And regardless of his own feelings on the matter, Lincoln 
believes that most white Americans do see slavery as a necessary evil. 
They appear to unhesitantly accept both the de-ontological arguments 
against the continued existence of slavery and the consequentialist 
arguments against its immediate abolition, in part because they feel that 
the black race is an inferior race, incapable of living together as equals 
with their own superior, white race. 

For Lincoln, the “free soil" policy of his own Republican Party finds 
the Archimedean point between all the conflicting duties and interests that 
surround the slavery issue in America. It is a policy which avoids the 
undesirable social consequences of either immediate emancipation or the 
indefinite existence and expansion of the institution of racial slavery. 
It is a policy of gradual emancipation, though Lincoln freely admits it 
night draw out the timetable for emancipation a hundred years and even then 
he does not specify how it will eventually abolish slavery in Anerica.?! 
It, finally, is a policy which fulfills the duty of white Americans to take 
some concrete action against the institution without violating their other 
duties to honor the constitutional and legal rights of the Southern 
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Slaveholders and to help preserve the union. Lincoln predicts that the 


"free soil" policy, not the abolitionist policy, will bring about the end 


of slavery “in the way best for both the black and the white races."?> 


Phillips, of course, has a very different view of the wisdom of the 
abolitionist policy. While he makes many of the same consequentialist 
arguments against racial slavery Lincoln does, he also makes sone 
consequentialist arguments against the institution which override the 
duties and interests Lincoln sees as standing in the way of immediate 


34 


emancipation. Phillips claims that the consequences of the continued 


existence of slavery in America are worse than the worst possible 


consequences of immediate emanicipation: disunion, civil war, anarchy, and 


race wars.” His consequentialist calculus also supports the abolitionist 


policy because, as compared to Lincoln, he depreciates the value of the 
union, the Constitution, and the putative property rights slaveholders 


36 411 in all, Phillips considers the abolitionist 


possess in their slaves. 
policy far superior to such half-way measures as the Republicans’ "free 
soil" policy which only prolong the unnecessary evils and social ills of 
slavery.?/ 

Nonetheless, Phillips was basically an anti-consequentialist. His 
anti-consequentialism emerges in three related ways. First, he believes 
that God guarantees "justice should be always the highest expediency."°° 
Second, he believes that human beings should "look to duty and not to 
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consequences. Third, he believes that human beings should never 


compromise with injustice because "a partnership between right and wrong, 


is wholly wrong." 


Yet--and here he draws closer to Lincoln--Phillips 
does not so much retreat to de-ontological arguments against racial slavery 
as turn to contextualist arguments against the institution. Their shared 
contextualism even draws them together on the policy level. They agree on 


the urgency of taking some concrete action against the continued existence 


of slavery in America primarily in order to save their own liberal 


society. 


The Contextualist Arguments Against Slavery 


Lincoln and Phillips just do not seen that interested in 
consequentialist arguments, either for or against slavery or for or against 
immediate emancipation. What they seem most interested in, and what they 


find most galling, is the continued existence of slavery within the context 
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of a generally liberal society. They, accordingly, marshall three major 


arguments against the continued existence of slavery in America which are 


neither simply consequentialist nor simply ontological but ultimately 


contextualist. The point of each argument is that slavery is a 
particularly rotten institution in a liberal society or, alternatively, it 


is a less rotten institution in a nonliberal society. 
The Equal Liberty Argument 


Lincoln insists that liberal societies seek equal liberty, not merely 
maximum liberty. If it means anything, equal liberty means no slavery. 
Some men may not enslave other men in order to increase their own liberty 
even if, ex hypothesi, it produces a net gain in liberty for the society as 
a whole. Again, the Declaration of Independence tells Lincoln this much. 
The central claims of "that notable instrument" were for "future use." 
They were not limited, as in Stephen A. Douglas’s cribbed reading of the 
document, to the few white men in America who sought to enjoy more liberty 
by declaring their independence from England. After all, the Declaration 
of Independence did not even make all of them equal. It held out the 
promise of equal liberty to them, but also to their slaves and future 
immigrants. In the phrase, "all men are created equal," the authors of the 
Declaration 

neant to set up a standard maxim for free society, which 
could be familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly 
looked to, constantly labored for, and even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approximated, and thereby 
constantly spreading and deepening its influence, and 
augmenting the happiness qy4 value of life to all people 
of all colors everywhere. 


Nor, once the Declaration is understood as enjoining equal liberty, can the 


phrase, "the consent of the governed," mean the "sacred right" of some men 
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to consent to govern other men without the latter’s consent. Instead of 
being part of "our ancient faith," Douglas’s popular-sovereignty doctrine 
would substitute a new faith. 


When the white man governs himself that is self- 
government; but when he governs himself, and also 
governs another na}, that is more than self-government-- 
that is despotisn. 


Furthermore, a society in which some men enjoy more liberty than other men 
is inherently unstable. Whenever some men deny equal liberty to other nen, 
they place their own liberty at risk. 


If A. can prove, however conclusively, that he may, 
of right, enslave B.--why may not B. snatch the sane 
argument, and prove equally, that he may enslave A.?-- 

You say A. is white, and B. is black. It is color, 
then; the lighter having the right to enslave the 
darker? Take care. By this rule, you are to be slave to 
the first man you meet, with a fairer skin than your 
own. 

You do not mean color exactly? You mean the whites 
are intellectually the superior of the blacks; and, 
therefore, have the right to enslave them? Take care 
again. By this rule, you are to be slave to the first 
Han you meet, with an intellect superior to your own. 

But, say you, it is a question of jnterests; and, 
if you can make it your interest, you have the right to 
enslave another. Very well. And if he can nake it his 
interest, he has the right to enslave you. 


The best way to avoid this slippery slope is to proclaim that "no man is 


good enough to govern another man, without that other’s consent," to stop 


"quibbling about this man and the other man--this race and that race and 
the other race being inferior," and to reclain the Declaration of 
Independence’s promise of equal liberty to all men as "a stumbling block to 
those who . . . might seek to turn free people back into the hateful paths 
of despotisn."!> 


Lincoln’s “equal liberty" argument does not chronicle the intrinsic 


evils of the institution of racial slavery so much as it chronicles the 


evils of the institution within the context of a generally liberal society. 
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He suggests that the continued existence of slavery in a despotic society 


would not create a slippery slope because it would not be an exception to 


the principles of such a society. ‘° It is almost as if he were doing a 


‘puzzle about what institutions go together. He is reminding white Americans 
that slavery and liberal institutions do not go together and that if they 
prefer liberal institutions, as they should on de-ontological and 
consequentialist grounds, then they must take some concrete action to 
abolish slavery. He is reminding them that the only way to preserve their 
own liberal society is to make it progressively more liberal and that the 


only way to preserve their own liberties is to eventually free their 


slaves. 


Phillips clearly sees the same unstable mix of slavery and liberal 
institutions Lincoln does. In American terms, this mix is, of course, a 
sectional one. Phillips and Lincoln agree that it makes for "a house 
divided against itself [which] can not stand." Phillips stated the "house 
divided" idea as early as 1837. 


And this is the reason we render to those who ask us why 
we are contending against Southern slavery,--that jt may 
not result in Northern slavery; because time has shown 
that it sends out its poisonous branches over all our 
fair land, and corrupts the very air we breathe. Our 
fate is bound up with that of the South, so that they 
cannot be corrupt and we sound; they cannot fall, and we 
stand. Disunion is coming, unless we discuss this 
subject; for the spirit of freedom and the spirit of 
slavery are contending here for the mastery. They 
cannot live together; as well, like the robber of 
classic fable, chain the living and the dead together, 
as bind up such discordant materials, and think it wil 
last. We must prosper, and a sound public opinion root 
out slavery from the land, or there must grow up a 
nighty slaveholding State to overshadow and mildew our 
free institutions. 


For Phillips, the “house divided" idea becomes an argument for 
disunion. In order for the free states to protect their own liberal 


institutions, they should separate from the slave states (or they should 
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allow the slave states to separate from them). Yet, Phillips believes that 
disunion, however accomplished, is an antislavery measure. The slave 


states, once on their own, will be forced to free their slaves because they 


will no longer be able to keep them in slavery.‘? Phillips’ attitude here 


may be no more wishful than Lincoln’s attitude that excluding slaves fron 
the new territories will eventually lead to the end of slavery in America. 
Both attitudes, though, are based on the same contextualist premise that 
slavery and liberal institutions do not mix and both attitudes support the 
same contextualist argument that white Americans must take some concrete 


action to abolish slavery in order to save their own liberal society. 
The Spirit of Liberty Argument 


In supplementary fashion to the “equal liberty" argument, Lincoln 
argues that the continued existence of slavery in a generally liberal 
society saps the popular spirit or love of liberty upon which such a 
society rests. 


What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and 
independence? It is not our frowning battlements, our 
bristling sea coasts, the guns of our war steamers, or 
the strength of our gallant and disciplined army. These 
are not our reliance against a resumption of tyranny in 
our fair land. All of them may be turned against our 
liberties, without making us stronger or weaker for the 
struggle. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in our bosoms. Our defense is the 
preservation of the spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere. Destroy 
this spirit, and you have planted the seed of despotisn 
around your own doors. Familiarize yourselves with the 
chains of bondage, and you are preparing your own limbs 
to wear them. Accustomed to trample on the rights of 
those around you, you have lost the genius of our own 
independence, and become the fit subjects of the first 
cunning tyrant who rises.” 


Lincoln’s "spirit of liberty" argument provides a psychological basis 


for the slippery slope with which slavery threatens his liberal society. 
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Each of the "actions" Douglas has taken which Lincoln views as weakening 
the nation’s liberal institutions, has done so by convincing white 
Americans there is nothing wrong with slavery. Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, his unqualified support of the Dred Scott decision as a "Thus saith 
the Lord," his public pronouncements that the Declaration of Independence 
does not apply to black Americans, his insistence that it only had present 
use aS a justification for Anglo-American independence, his "I don’t care" 
attitude toward the spread of slavery, and his very lack of concern for the 
persistence of the institution long past the time it was "supposed" to have 


31 But if there 


faded away, all assume there is nothing wrong with slavery. 
is nothing wrong with slavery, what is so right with liberal institutions? 
In short, Lincoln suggests that the presence of slavery emasculates 
liberals. It teaches them that "there is no right principle of action but 


self-interest.">- 


Lincoln detects a significant slippage in Americans’ spirit of liberty 
from the time of the Declaration of Independence. He fears that his fellow 
citizens are well on their way to accepting the continued existence of 
slavery on principle, not merely as a necessary evil. He claims that 

[o]n the question of liberty, as a principle, we are not 
what we have been. 

When we were the political slaves of King George, 
and wanted to be free, we called the maxim that "all nen 
are created equal" a self evident truth; but now when 
we have grown fat, and have lost all dread of being 
Slaves ourselves, we have become so greedy to be masters 
that we call the same maxim "a self-evident lie." 

To escape this slippery slope, Lincoln thinks Americans must re-assert 
their belief that slavery is wrong on principle and that their current 


acceptance of the institution is "simply" a matter of not knowing a good 


way of getting rid of it. They must re-establish a commitment to 


eventually abolishing the institution. They, finally, must act on that 
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commitment by not allowing such a cancerous growth on their liberal body 
politic to spread. Lincoln summarized this line of thought in his last 
senatorial debate with Douglas. 


What has ever threatened our liberty and prosperity save 
and except this institution of slavery? If this is true, 
how do you propose to improve the condition of things by 
enlarging slavery--by spreading it out and making it 
bigger? You may have a wen or cancer upon your person 
and not be able to cut it out lest you bleed to death; 
but surely it is no way to cure it, to engraft it and 
spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way 
of treating what you regard a wrong. You see this 
peaceful way of dealing with it as a wrong--restricting 
the spread of it, and not allowing it to go into new 
countries where it has not already existed. That is the 
peaceful way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which 
the fathers themselves set us the example. 


Like the "equal liberty" argument, Lincoln’s "spirit of liberty" 
argument is essentially contextualist. The unacceptable ontology and 
consequentialism of slavery are highlighted by its existence within a 
generally liberal society. The "spirit of liberty" argument reveals just 
how volatile the combination of slavery and liberal institutions is.°° 
However much (or little) they may value those two sets of institutions, 


Americans can not maintain both. Lincoln believes that once Americans 


realize they must choose between freedom and slavery, the antislavery 


battle will be won. 


Phillips agrees with Lincoln that liberal societies rest on a popular 
spirit of liberty. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty: power is ever 
stealing from the many to the few. The manna of popular 
liberty must be gathered each day, or it is rotten. 

. All clouds, it is said, have sunshine behind then, and 
all evils have some good result; so slavery, by the 
necessity of its abolition, has saved the freedom of the 
white race from being melted in the luxury or buried 
beneath the gold of its own success. Never look, 
therefore, for an age when the people can be quiet and 
safe. At such times Despotisn, Like a shrouding nist, 
steals over the mirror of Freedon. 
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Yet, Phillips celebrates the abolitionist movement as a fire bell for 


Americans’ spirit of liberty not only because of the natural tendency of a 


nation’s spirit of liberty to decline over time. He also celebrates it 
because the continued existence of slavery has itself been the primary 
cause of a precipitous decline in his own nation’s spirit of liberty. He, 
thus, also agrees with Lincoln that Americans are not what they have been 
on the question of liberty. Phillips claims that since the founding of the 
nation "public morals have been so lowered, that while, at its outset, nine 
nen out of ten were proud to be called Abolitionists, now nine out of ten 
would deem it not only an insult, but a pecuniary injury, to be charged 


with being s And even though he and Lincoln disagree about whether it 


currently is better to cut the cancer out or to only halt its spread, they 


share the contextualist understanding of slavery as a cancer on their 


liberal body politic about which something pust be done.>® 


The Human Progress Argument 


Above all, though, Lincoln denounces slavery because it is a 
preliberal institution, a throwback to feudal societies and beyond. He 
contends that the selfish principle behind slavery is the same selfish 
principle behind the divine right of kings. During his debates with 
Douglas, Lincoln declares that the real issue between them is 


the eternal struggle between these two principles--right 
and wrong--throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from the 
beginning of time; and will ever continue to struggle. 
The one is the common right of humanity and the other 
the divine right of kings. It is the same principle in 
whatever shape it develops itself. It is the same 
spirit that says, ‘You work and toil and earn bread, and 
I’/ll eat it.’ No matter in what shape it comes, whether 
from the mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the 
people of his own nation and live by the fruit of their 
labor, or from one race of pen as an apology for 
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enslaving ggnother race, it is the same tyrannical 
principle. 


Lincoln also contends that the practice of calling the central claims 
of the Declaration of Independence "glittering generalities" or "self 
evident lies" or of saying they only apply to "superior races" all have the 
same effect of 

supplanting the principles of free government, and 
restoring those of classification, caste, and 
legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of crowned 
heads, plotting against the people. They are the van- 


guard--the Biners, and sappers--of returning 
despotisn.° 


This "human progress" argument makes the slippery slope of slavery 


more concrete to white Americans. They may not be able to fathom being 
slaves in the same way black Americans are, but they can fathom, and fear, 
losing their liberties under a returning despotism, especially in light of 
recent setbacks to the liberal cause in Latin America and Burope.°? 

Through the “human progress" argument, Lincoln, however, is advancing 
two additional objections to the continued existence of slavery in America. 
These objections probably resonated even more strongly with white 
Americans. 

Beside pointing out the basic inconsistency between slavery and 
liberal institutions, Lincoln insists that history weighs in heavily on the 
side of the latter. Whatever else white Americans may think of or fear 
from slavery, he warns them that they must remain committed to eventually 
abolishing the institution if they are to continue to believe in human 
progress and to believe that their own society is a progressive one. 

Lincoln assumes that most white Americans not only believe in human 
progress and believe that their own society is a progressive one but that 
they also consider their own society the exemplar of human progress because 


of its unique liberal institutions. In these terms, the most powerful 
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objection he can muster against the continued existence of slavery in 
America is that it deprecates the nation’s mission to serve as "a city on 
the hill." Lincoln, consequently, says he hates Douglas’s "declared 
indifference" to the spread of slavery 
because it deprives our republican example of its just 
influence in the world--enables the enemies of free 
institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us as 
hypocrites--causes the real friends of freedom to doubt 


our sincerity 


Lincoln notes that liberals around the world are already beginning to 


doubt America’s special mission in history because of slavery.°4 What 


would become of that mission if instead of encouraging the spread of 
liberal institutions throughout the world, Americans were to allow slavery 
to spread into Kansas or, as envisioned by some Southerners, into Cuba and 
other parts of Latin America?®°> gach of Lincoln’s objections to the 
continued existence of slavery in America reduces to an appeal to the pride 
of white Americans in their own liberal institutions and national purpose. 
Equally, each objection points to his party’s free-soil policy as a 
necessary condition for maintaining that pride as something more than an 
enpty husk. 

The “hupan progress" argument is the most clearly contextualist of all 
the arguments Lincoln makes against slavery. It portrays slavery as a 
historically regressive institution. Regardless of how much individual 
Americans pay value slavery or the interests which protect it, they must 
either work to abolish the institution or give up their belief in human 
progress. Lincoln seems to feel this is his clinching argument. 

Phillips also marshalls human progress and the American mission as 


powerful arguments against slavery. He portrays the sectional struggle 


between the North and the South as a struggle between the present and the 
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past and he characterizes that struggle in terms similar to Lincoln, as a 
struggle between liberal and feudal institutions. 


We are accustomed to use the words North and South 
familiarly. They once meant the land toward the pole and 
the land toward the sun. They have a deeper 
Significance at present. By the North I mean the 
Civilization of the nineteeneth century,--I mean that 
equal and recognized manhood up to which the race has 
struggled by the toils and battles of nineteen 
centuries,--I mean free speech, free types, open Bible, 
the welcome rule of the majority,--I mean the 
Declaration of Independence! And by the South, I mean 
likewise a principle, and not a locality, an element of 
civil life in fourteen rebellious States. I mean an 
element which, like the days of Queen Mary and the 
Inquisition, cannot tolerate free speech, and punishes 
it with the stake. I mean the aristocracy of the skin, 
which considers the Declaration of Independence a shan, 
and democracy a snare,--which believes that one third of 
the race is born booted and spurred, and the other two 
thirds ready saddled for that third to ride. 


Phillips faces the future confidently because "humanity and progress" are 


on the North’s side and "liberty knows nothing but victories."°/ 


To a greater extent than Lincoln, Phillips not only sees slavery as a 
doomed institution but he sees it as a blot on the American mission. He 
welcomes disunion in part because he thinks it will refurbish the American 
nission. To those, like Lincoln, who view disunion as a blow to that 
nission, Phillips retorts that the continued existence of slavery is more 


50. °8 


In the immediate aftermath of Southern secession, he, therefore, 
finds nothing left for "a New England man" to do but to "wipe away the 
stain which hangs about the toleration of human bondage. "°? Again, the 
point is not to deny the many differences between Phillips and Lincoln. 
It, rather, is to stress the important similarities between then; in this 
case, in how both appeal to the pride white Americans take in the 


progressive nature of their society as a way of moving them in a nore 


pronounced antislavery direction. 
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CONCLUSION 


Lincoln and Phillips emphasize three identifiably liberal, 


contextualist arguments against slavery more than any de-ontological or 


consequentialist arguments against the institution. Through their "equal 
liberty," “spirit of liberty," and "human progress" arguments, they reveal 
a richer understanding of liberalism than we find in the contemporary 
literature on liberalisn. According to that richer understanding, 
liberalism is not merely a matter of adding up and maximizing individual 
liberties; it also mandates an equal distribution of individual liberties. 
According to that richer understanding, liberal institutions can not co- 
exist with nonliberal institutions, except on a temporary basis and on a 
basis which is widely acknowledged to be such. And, finally, according to 
that richer understanding, liberals must especially condemn preliberal 
institutions because those institutions violate their belief in human 
progress. 

We might conclude that Lincoln and Phillips were constrained to make 
these contextualist arguments against slavery by their polemical 
situation; by what arguments seemed to work, given the nature of their 
audience. By all appearances, it was an audience which believed, on de- 
ontological grounds, that the institution of racial slavery was a clear 
violation of the nation’s liberal, founding principles but which believed 
just as strongly, on consequentialist grounds, that immediate emancipation 
was a bad policy for them, if not also for the slaves. Phillips’ and 
Lincoln's emphasis on contextualist arguments was intended to break that 
moral paralysis. Here, the greatest differences between them were not 


differences in antislavery philosophy. They were differences in 
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antislavery tactics. The distinguishing question was whether radical 


politics or reform politics were more likely to break the nation’s moral 


paralysis on the slavery issue. Perhaps, both together. On November 7, 


1860, Phillips could legitimately claim that "Lincoln is in place, Garrison 


in power."/? 
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Abstract 


A well-known debate within public opinion research revolves 
around whether response instability is due mainly to a kind of 
"normal" error variance that is present for all respondents, or 
whether it results from the fact that people respond even when 
they hold "non-attitudes." This paper investigates this 
question for two central variables in political science research: 
ideological identification and partisan identification. We 
employ several alternative measures of sophistication, or 
"expertise," beginning with the four value "levels of 
conceptualization" measure originally introduced in The American 
Voter. Countrary to the non-attitude thesis, the statistical 
evidence suggests that "ideologue" status is of little 
consequence for respondent error variance. However, other, less 
demanding but still specialized, expertise seems important for 
separating true attitudes from random responses. The data are 
from the 1988 American National Election Study survey, merged 
with the 1989 Pilot Study, to produce a three-wave panel. 


From a methodological standpoint, the paper makes some 
contributions to the usage of Wiley-Wiley type models. It also 
illustrates the use of overidentified models that involve 
between-group equivalence of autoregressive coefficients combined 
with between-group differences in error variances. 
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Ideological Sophistication and the Stability of Ideological 
and Partisan Sentiment 


Robert S. Erikson 
Kathleen Knight 


Astute observers of the US electorate know not to attribute 
a common level of political sophistication to "the American 
voter." The diversity of political sophistication has long 
fascinated scholars, including the authors of the original 
classic, The American Voter (Campbell et al., 1960). The 
American Voter authors emphasized this diversity in two ways. 
One way was the American Voter classification of voters by "level 
of conceptualization" as "ideologues" who articulated their 
partisan likes/dislikes in terms of the left-right political 
spectrum or one of three other, presumably less sophisticated, 
categories. The American Voter reported a remarkable scarcity of 
ideologues who occupy the presumably high end of the 
sophistication scale. A second emphasis on the variability of 
political sophistication is an argument associated with one 
particular American Voter author, Philip E. Converse. This is 
the provocative argument of "The Nature of Belief Systems in the 
Mass Public" (Converse, 1964), and elsewhere (Converse, 1970, 
1975a), to the effect that many survey responses are "non- 
attitudes" or "doorstep" opinions. In the classic "black-and- 
white" version of this argument, the electorate can be decomposed 
into two groups on the basis of their response to a particular 
survey item: one group, holding true (and stable) attitudes 
regarding the matter at hand, answers the question in a way which 
accurately reflects their opinions. The second, devoid of any 
true attitudes on the matter at hand, responds as if randomly. 
If this is the correct model, many--perhaps most--must be in the 
second non-attitude group to account for the pattern of response 
instability found in many panel studies of political attitudes. 


Both the American Voter’s measurement of the level of 
conceptualization and Converse’s "nonattitudes" argument have 
been subject to revisionist interpretations. Converse and 
subsequent scholars have measured the levels of conceptualization 
from coding the likes/dislikes open-ended responses of National 
Election Surveys. The chief critic of the approach, Fric R. Smith 
(1980; 1989), has argued that the "levels" variable 
contains too much measurement error to constitute a valid measure 
of sophistication. Cassel (1984) has addressed this point 
directly by applying a Wiley-Wiley type analysis to correct for 
measurement unreliability. Others (Hagner and Pierce, 1982; 
Jacoby, 1986; 1988; Knight, 1985) have defended the original 
classification, and found the "levels" variable to be a strong 
predictor of ideological thinking. Knight (1985), for example, 
demonstrated that people coded as ideologues on the basis of 
their open-ended response protocols behave far more like classic 
"issue" (ideological) voters than do respondents in lower levels. 
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Converse’s nonattitude argument has drawn controversy 
regarding the source of the distribution of error in survey 
responses. According to Converse, the error is concentrated 
among less sophisticated respondents and in fact is an important 
indicator of the electorate’s general lack of sophistication. 
Critics have presented evidence, however, that the error is 
spread more or less evenly across levels of political 
sophistication (Achen, 1975, Erikson, 1979). Converse (1964, 
1975a) has also argued that response stability is less a 
function of general political sophistication than specialization 
in the issue at hand. According to Converse, stable responses on 
an issue are drawn from the alert "issue public" of citizens who 
share a real concern for the issue. Conceivably, this form of 
sophistication by issue specialization may be somewhat 
orthogonal to the kind of general political sophistication that 
political scientists are prone to measure (Luskin, 1987). 


If the critics are correct that even the (globally) 
sophisticated are error-prone, one cannot easily attribute the 
net amount of measurement error to a general lack of 
sophistication. Although Converse addressed this issue in his 
original "Belief Systems" article, the critics’ position is often 
wrongly represented as an assertion that survey researchers must 
be writing sloppy questions. A better characterization, 
articulated recently in detail by Zaller and Feldman (1992), is 
that closed-ended scale positions must inevitably contain some 
error. Even a serious issue specialist with a stable opinion 
could easily give different responses at different times to, say, 
a 1-to-7 scale on "guaranteed jobs." For further discussion, 
see Achen (1983), Feldman (1990) and Zaller (1992). 


Testing of the nonattitude hypothesis requires three (or 
more) wave panel data plus some sort of statistical model that 
sorts out the reliability of the measure from the stability of 
the underlying attitude. The Wiley-Wiley (Wiley and Wiley 1970) 
approach, which achieves identification by assuming an 
autoregressive true variable with a constant error variance 
across three waves of a panel survey, is a prominent choice in 
such circumstances. According to Erikson’s (1979) analysis of the 
SRC 1956-60 panel, Wiley-Wiley estimates of the error variances 
are largely invariant with a composite index of sophistication. 
This supported findings by Achen (1975), using a methodological 
variant. Other assessments have been more guarded (Norpoth and 
Lodge, 1985; Feldman, 1990). Caution is particularly advised 
since error estimates for the least sophisticated respondents 
depend on response patterns among the (sometimes) minority who 
repeatedly offer their views. Nonresponses ("no opinion") are 
most frequent among the unsophisticated and they naturally remove 
respondents from Wiley-Wiley type calculations. Still, despite 
all relevant disclaimers, no evidence is reported in the 
literature to support Converse’s conjecture that survey error 
variance varies sharply with sophistication level. 


Research Design 


As far as we can tell, the two controversies discussed above 
have not been joined together empirically. In this paper, we 
investigate the "non-attitude" hypothesis in the context of the 
levels of conceptualization. Specifically, we assess whether the 
stability of liberal-conservative ideological self-identification 
(and for comparison, party identification) varies as a function 
of level of conceptualization. Especially when dichotomized as 
ideologues vs. nonideologues, level of conceptualization is an 
ideal sorting variable for Wiley-Wiley type analysis. Ideologues 
are generally found to be the most sophisticated about politics 
generally (Hagner & Pierce, 1982; Cassel, 1984). In addition, 
they comprise a small "issue public" who specialize in the 
liberal conservative continuum (Jacoby, 1986; Knight, 1990) by 
spontaneously offering evaluations of the candidates and parties 
framed in ideological terms. 


Liberal-conservative identification has a peculiar status in 
survey research. While public opinion polls have included 
ideological identification questions sporadically since the 
1930s, academic survey researchers generally eschewed the 
question on the grounds that for most of the mass public the 
terms liberal and conservative were meaningless and responses to 
self-identification questions were likely to be non-attitudes. 
The first direct measures of ideological sentiment entered the 
Center for Political Studies surveys via the back door as 
"feeling thermometers" in the very year Converse’s (1964) seminal 
study was published, but ideological identification did not 


receive serious attention until the 1972 election. Controversy 
continues about the relative “ideological innocence" of the mass 
public to the present day (Converse, 1975a; 1975b; Kinder, 1983; 
Luttbeg & Gant, 1985; Sanders, 1990; Sniderman, 1993). 


The controversy over the meaningfulness of ideological 
identification makes it a particularly good candidate for this 
investigation. If there was ever a chance to verify Converse’s 
black-and-white model, this would seem to be the opportunity. 
Even with appropriate screens to exclude those with no opinion, 
far more people respond with ideological identifications than 
actively use the terms in political evaluations. If the "black- 
white" model is appropriate we would expect that the liberal- 
conservative identifications by respondents coded as "ideologues" 
would contain the major concentration of true variance, and that 
error would be concentrated in the lesser categories. 


The panel data for this project is from the American 
National Election Studies 1989 Pilot Study. Merged with the 1988 
National Election Study, the data provide a small but unique four 
wave panel of the national electorate. The first wave is the 
regular 1988 National Election Study pre-election 1988 survey, 
and the second wave is the post-election study. The third and 
fourth waves are obtained from telephone follow-ups of a 
representative set of NES 1988 respondents interviewed in July 
and August of 1989. NES oversamples less sophisticated 


respondents for the pilot study to control for the most 

predictable sources of panel attrition. We include the 
oversample in our analysis to provide the best available 
representation of the public at large. 


Three of the four waves -- the pre-election survey and the 
two 1989 waves include measures (with experimental variation, see 
below) of liberal-conservative ideological identification and 
Democratic-Republican party identification. The 1988 survey 
includes the classic NES likes/dislikes questions about parties 
and candidates. The transcripts were coded for level of 
conceptualization by Knight and are available from the ICPSR. 

The coding was "blind" so that the researcher had no 
identification of the NES respondent other than the transcript of 
the verbal like/dislike responses. The resulting codes_were then 
merged with the rest of the data set by the NES staff. 


The Wiley-Wiley estimation procedure assumes that the "true" 
values of the variable of interest follow a first-order 
autoregressive process. Scores on the variable X, are presumed 
to be a function of past values X;_, at time t-1. Prior values, 
e.g., do not matter once more recent values (e.g., X+_}) 
are taken into account. Put differently, if current values 
account for future values, then past values (history) do not 
matter: 


Xp = + Ut? 


The autoregressive assumption allows the estimation of the 
true stability of a variable over time when it is measured with 
random error. The Wiley-Wiley identifying assumption is that the 
error variance for observed values of a variable is constant: 


= Xp + 
where the Y’s are observed values of the underlying "true" X’s. 
The key underlying assumption is that Variance(e,) = Variance(e,_ 


1) = Variance(e,;_5). It is also assumed that the errors are 
ihcorrelated. The causal model is shown in Figure 1. With the 


Wiley-Wiley assumptions and readings of Y at three time points, 
the model is exactly identified. One can retrieve the 
"stability" co¢fficients ay and and the constant error 

he 


variance (e). It is common in literature to present 

the stability coefficients in standardized form and to present 
the standardized estimates of the reliabilities of the measures. 
Note that with a stable error variance and an evolving true 
variance, the reliabilities of the estimates for three waves can 
vary. 


= 


Figure 1. Three wave--one variable causal model 
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Our goal is the retrieval of Wiley-Wiley estimates of 
stability coefficients and error variances for ideological and 
partisan identification, by level of conceptualization, for the 
1988-1989 National Election Study/Pilot Study panel. Recall that 
level of conceptualization was coded for all respondents in the 
1988 NES survey, and therefore also for all in the subset 
selected for the 1989 panel waves. Three panel waves ascertained 
respondent identification with respect to an assumed underlying 
liberal-conservative continuum (ideology) and a Democrat- 
Republican continuum (party). We will ignore the 1988 post- 
election wave, which includes only alternate "feeling thermometer 
measures of ideological and partisan sentiment, and refer to the 
1988 pre-election study as wave 1 and the 1989 panel as waves 2 
and 3. 


As the name implies, the off-year NES Pilot Studies are 
intended to test instrumentation for the regular biennial 
surveys. This introduces one complication in undertaking our 
analysis since the panel’s ideology and party readings were 
obtained as part of an experimental study of question wording. 
For all 1988 respondents and about half of the 1989 panel, 
ideology was measured in its familiar "scale" format where 
respondents rated themselves on a seven-point liberal- 
conservative scale. For all 1988 respondents and about half of 
the 1989 panel, party identification was measured in its familiar 
"branching" format whereby people are first asked their 
partisanship and then their strength of commitment (if partisan) 
or their leaning (if Independent). Ideology-scale and party- 
branch respondents were in separate halves of the 1989 panel. 
Their counterparts were subject to experimental wording. For 
"form 2" wave 2 and wave 3 respondents, ideology was measured by 
a question in the branching format, as traditionally used to 
measure party identification. For "form i" wave 2 and wave 3 
respondents, partisanship was measured by a direct seven-point 
scale, as is traditionally used to measure ideological 
identification. The exact question wordings and variations are 
provided in Appendix A. 


Further experiments included the random assignment of 
adverbs "very" vs. "extremely" for the outer values of both 
formats of the liberal-conservative items, and the random 
assignment of a filter ("or haven’t you thought much about this") 
to half samples of both formats of the party identification 
items. Chi squared tests for the equivalence of the distributions 
for the various subsamples were all non-significant except for 
the "format" variation involving the branching question versus 
the seven-point scale. The labeling and filtering manipulations 
are ignored for the remainder of this analysis. However, the 
question wording or format variation was a complication that we 
needed to confront, as we would be taking serious risks by 
treating different question wordings as equivalent for conducting 
Wiley-Wiley exercises. 


We tried to dodge the question-wording problem by folding 
question format into over-identified models which estimate the 


coefficient of the following equation: 


Yexperimental = 2 + P * Ytraditional 


While this procedure yields answers using the full panel, we do 
not know whether to believe them. The difficulty is that the one- 
to-one calibrations of the branching and scale formats are 
nonlinear. Just as the branching format for party identification 
encourages Independents to "lean" toward a party and partisans to 
claim to be "strong," so too does it polarize ideological 
responses. Similarly, using the classic NES 7-point scale 
normally used for issues and ideology, the distribution of party 
identification clusters in the middle. 


Our solution is to simply report results using the half 
samples: form 1 for ideology and form 2 for party identification, 
using the two traditional measures. This cuts the N, already 
preciously small, in half, but makes the analytic task more 
straightforward. 


Measurement Error and Stability of Ideological Identification 


We begin our analysis with some simple correlations. As an 
exploratory exercise, Table 1 presents the three sets of over 
time correlations (waves 1 vs. 2, 2 vs. 3, and 1 vs. 3) for 
ideological identification, partitioned by level of 
conceptualization. The correlations are presented three ways: 
"listwise," "pairwise," and with missing values set to the 
midpoint. For each method, we can observe a certain attenuation 
of the correlations as one goes from the level 1 ("ideologues") 
to level 4 ("no issue content"). The distinction is 
particularly clear between categories 1 and 4. Categories 2 and 
3 are in-between, with the category 3 nature-of-the-times 
respondents sometime showing the higher correlations of the two. 
This violation of monotonicity in the middle levels has been 
found with respect to other variables, such as alternate measures 
of sophistication, and even directional measures of ideology and 
partisanship. It has been interpreted as indicating that the 
middle two levels capture differences in the content of cognitive 
processing, rather than pure sophistication (Knight, 1990). 


One can also observe a decline in respondent willingness to 
answer the ideological identification questions going from levels 
1 to 4. While 76 percent of ideologues provide an identification 
at all three time points, only seven percent of no-issue-content 
respondents identify all three times. The particularly low 
correlations for level 4 when missing values are set to the 
midpoint are partially a result of the fact that many 
respondents in this category are stuck on "no response." While 
the difference in the rate of identification between the levels 
in striking, it is also worth noting that nearly a quarter of our 
ideology "specialists" fail to provide an identification at all 
three opportunities. 


Table 1 


Observed over-time correlations for ideological 


"Listwise" 
Deletion? 


"Pairwise" 
Deletion 


Waves Waves Waves 
t=3 


Waves Waves 


Ideologues 


(48) (48) (48) 


(46) (46) 


Group Benefits -47 


(46) 


-63 
(40) 


-69 
(40) 


- 61 
(40) 


Nature of Times 


No Issue Content 


All 


(90) 


.70 
(90) 


-40 
(128) 


Non-Ideologues aoa 


(€120)(101) 


All Form 1 
Respondents -68 -76 -67 


(138) (138) (138) 


56 -76 .66 
(184) (€153)¢150) 


ANES 
"scale" 


Data source: 
traditional 


1988 and 1989 pilot studies. 
wording of the ideological 


Analysis 
question. 


a. Respondents are included unless their response 
value ("no opinion") at any wave. 


b. Based on all 
missing values on the third (omitted) wave. 


C. Based on all responses. 
midpoint (4) on the seven-point ideological 


identification 


Missing Data 
As Midpoint* 


Waves Waves Waves 
1-2 2-3 1-3 


(63) (63) (63) 


(104) 


-46 -26 
(104) (104) 


(86) 


(86) 


(86) 


(59) 


(59) 


-10 
(59) 


saa 44 
(249) (249) 


-30 
(249) 


- 46 
(312) ¢€312) (312) 


is Limited to the 


is a missing 


valid (non-missing) responses regardless of 


Missing values are set to the 
identification scale. 


.85 .84 .81 .82 .80 .83 .81 .78 .76 
(62) (50) (48) 
(52) (46) (44) 
* * * .28 * .75 
(4) (4) (4) (14) (5) (8) 
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The pattern of correlations clearly suggests that ideology 
has most meaning within the highest level of conceptualization. 
Perhaps we might even claim partial vindication for the Converse 
black-white model, with evidence of seeming true stability for 
ideologues at the top but error and instability among no-issue- 
content respondents below. But here is one instance where 
correlations contain the potential to mislead. The difference in 
correlations can be due to interesting differences in error 
variances or to interesting differences in true variance. The 
differences could result from those at the top holding constant 
true positions while response error is concentrated at the 
bottom. Or, they could be entirely due to differences in true 
ideological variance across the levels of conceptualization, with 
each group actually possessing the same level of error variance. 


To obtain an answer we turn to the Wiley-Wiley analysis 
detailed in Table 2. Note that in all groups once measurement 
error has been taken into account we find true ideological 
identification to be quite stable over the span of the panel. 
The standardized "stability" coefficients can be thought of as 
adjusted over time correlations. In most instances, there is as 
little difference in stability between wave 1 and wave 2 (roughly 
a ten month interval) as between waves 2 and 3 (a one-month 
interval). The particularly low wave l-wave 2 stability for 
"group benefits" types is an anomaly for which we do not have a 
ready explanation. 


The estimated reliabilities of ideological identification 
are decidedly higher for ideologues (.85 or better) than for 
those "below" (about .70). A partial explanation is that the 
error variance differs slightly between groups, with less at the 
top and more at the bottom. These differences, of course, are in 
the direction expected with a black-white interpretation whereby 
response error is concentrated among the least sophisticated. 

The differences in error variance, however, are modest--0.37 for 
ideologues vs. 0.49 for nonideologues. Moreover, from testing 
the overidentified model where error variances are constrained to 
be equal across levels, the estimated differences in error 
variance are not statistically significant. ~ 


As the major contributor to differences in reliability 
across levels, the estimated true variances of ideological 
identification are considerably higher for ideologues than for 
those not so classified. It is the fact that ideologues have over 
twice the true variance, and not that they have marginally less 
error variance, which accounts for the greater reliability for 
ideologues than for non-ideologues. Thus the essential 
difference between ideologues and those "below" is that 
ideologues truly are more diverse (i.e., extreme, or polarized) 
in their ideological identifications. 


The unstandardized autoregressive coefficients are in the 
range of 1.00. This approximates a "unit root" condition, where 
scores on the evolving variable are as likely to go up as down, 
regardless of initial value, rather than regress toward the 


Table 2 
Wiley-Wiley Estimates of Liberal-Conservative Ident 


Standardized 
Stabilities 


Waves Waves 


Ideologues 
(n = 48) 


Group Benefit *. 
(n = 46) 

Nat. of Times 
(n = 40) 


All Non- 
Ideologues 
(n = 90) 


All Form 1 
Respondents 


Data source: Merged ANES 1988 and 1989 Pilot Studies. 
Limited to the traditional "scale" version of the ideology 


a. The difference in error variances for ideologues 
ideologues is not statistically significant by the chi squ 
the constrained model. Chi square = 0.30; d.f. =1; prob. 


b. In EQS, the variance in the disturbance term is 
rather than allowed to be negative. The implied correlat 
constrained not to exceed 1.00. 


Wave Wave Wave Waves Pe 
. 1 2 > 1-2 2-3 1-3 
-852 - 884 -859 -980 -962 -943 
716 - 736 -610 1.000° «6170 
pet 

fo) 671 - 706 ofar -910 -960 -874 
-671 -691 afer -998 .779 

(n = 138) 


dentification, by Level of Conceptualization. 


Unstandardized 
Stabilities 


Ss. Analysis 
ogy question. 


es and non- 
square test on 


is set to zero 
lation is 


2 
Variances 
a5 True True True Waves Waves 
- Error 1 2 3 1-2 2-3 
3 0.37° 2.99 2.76 2.23 1.12 0.86 
10 0.40 0.99 1.01 1.11 0.62 1.04 
4 0.56 0.99 1.02 
9 0.493 0.99 1.09 1.20 0.82 1.04 
90 0.49 4.60 0.62 1.39% 0.96 0.97 


mean. A unit root condition implies an exploding variance over 
time and the estimated true variance do grow slightly from waves 
1 to 3. 


In summary, the analysis of Table 2 shows little direct 
support for a nonattitude interpretation for ideological 
identification. Ideologues show only slightly less error variance 
than respondents in the other levels of conceptualization. 
However, the "bottom" category is not represented in the Wiley- 
Wiley analysis because so few respondents in the no issue content 
category provided ideological identifications at all three points 
in time. Ideological expertise, as captured by the levels of 
conceptualization variable, is accompanied by greater true 
variance in ideological identification. 


Measurement Error and Stability of Party Identification 


Next, we conduct a parallel exercise for party 
identification. According to political science conventional 
wisdom of long standing, unlike the more cognitively challenging 
ideological identification, people of widely disparate 
sophistication levels willingly hold party identifications. 
Therefore, we may expect that unlike the case with ideology, 
party identification does contain more "true" variation across 
all levels of conceptualization. We also expect no severe 
concentrating of error variance among the "lower" levels. 


The over-time correlations for party identification are 
displayed in Table 3. These correlations are different in 
several respects from the ideology correlations in the parallel 
Table 1. Note that observed party identification correlations 
are generally around .8. These high correlations are found for 
all levels of conceptualization with only a slight dimunition in 
the "no issue content" category. While there is noticeably more 
panel attrition in the lowest level, most respondents, even in 
level 4, offer a party identification in all three waves. Thus 
normal political science expectation regarding party 
identification and sophistication appears to hold. 


Table 4 displays the Wiley-Wiley analysis, by level, for 
party identification. Unlike ideology, for partisanship there is 
a sufficient N in the "no issue content" category to allow 
separate treatment. As reported in earlier studies of party 
identification over time using different samples (e.g., Green 
and Palmquist, 1990), we see strong stability coefficients for 
party identification. In the short run as tested here, peoples’ 
"true" relative positions on the party identification continuum 
tend to be very stable. Stability coefficients for party 
identification are slightly higher than those for ideological 
identification, and there is even less difference in stability 
between ideologues and non-ideologues. 


As was the case for ideological identification, the error 
variance of party identification is least in the highest level of 
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Table 3 


Observed over-time correlations for partisan identification 


"Listwise" "Pairwise" Missing Data 
a 
Deletion Deletion? As Midpoint* 


Waves Waves Waves 
2-3 


Ideologues 
(46) (46) (52) (46) (52) (52) 


Group Benefits «85 -82 - 86 -85 - 84 .70 .70 
(78) (78) (105) (78) €110)¢110) (¢110) 


Nature of Times -94 -87 -85 -83 - 84 wee 
¢S7) (57) (74) (57) (82) (82) (82) 


No Issue Content aif 93 -81 -81 
(31) (31) (43) (€35) (58) (58) (58) 


All Non-Ideologues .86 -88 86 - 86 -84 -74 Py 
(166) (166) (166) (222) (167) (174) (€250)¢250) (250) 


All Form 2 
Respondents 88 -88 .88 -87 -88 -87 -85 .78 
(274) ¢€213) =(¢220) (302) (302) (302) 


Data source: ANES 1988 and 1989 pilot studies. Analysis is limited to the 
traditional "branch" wording of the party identification question. 


a. Respondents are included unless their response is a 
missing value ("no opinion") at any wave. 


b. Based on all valid (non-missing) responses regardless of 
missing values on the third (omitted) wave. 


Cs Based on all responses. Missing values are set to the 
midpoint (4) on the seven-point ideologicai identification scale. 


Waves Waves Waves po Waves Waves Waves 
1-2 2-3 1-3 1-2 2-3 1-3 
(52 
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Tab 
Wiley-Wiley Estimates of Party Identificati 


Standardiz 
Stabilitie 


Ideologues 
(n = 46) 


Group Benefit 
(n = 78) 

Nature of Times 
(n = 57) 

No Issue Content 
(n = 31) 


ALl 
Non-Ideologues 
(n = 166) 


All Form 2 
Respondents 
(n = 212) 


Data source: Merged ANES 1988 and 1989 Pilot Studies. 
Limited to the traditional "branch" wording of the pa 


a. The difference in error variances for ideolo 
ideologues is not statistically significant by the ch 
the constrained model. Chi square = 0.93; d.f. =1; p 


b. In EQS, the variance in the disturbance ter 
rather than allowed to be negative. The implied cor 
constrained not to exceed 1.00. 


| 
. Wave Wave Wave Waves Waves 
1 2 3 1-2 2-3 
.923 .927  .931 973 
.893 .889 .891 .960 954 
W 
.941 .947 927 998 
.852 .814 .861 1.000" 1.000° 
.889 .893 .901 987 


Level of Conceptualization. 


Unstandardized 
Stabilities 


es. Analysis is 
party i.d. question. 


ologues and non- 
chi square test on 
preb. = .34. 


term is set to zero 
correlation is 


Table 4 

ation, by 

ties Variances 

s Waves True True True Waves Waves Hs 
1-3 Error 1 2 3 1-2 2-3 

59 -933 0.343 4.09 4.37 4.66 1.01 0.99 

54 -916 0.47 3,69 3.t5 -3.85 0.94 0.97 

98 -925 0.24 3.282 0.99 1.04 

oo? 1.000° 0.62 $254 2.66 3.81 0.87 tat 

94 -980 0.53° 4.02 4.57 0.99 7.05 

87 0.49 4.42 0.98 1.03 


conceptualization, but by a modest amount. The model that 
constrains the error variances to be equal produces a 
nonsignificant chi square. Unlike the case of ideology, we see 
that the true variance of partisanship is relative constant (and 
high relative to ideology) across levels. Whether we examine 
sophisticated ideologues or unsophisticated no-issue-content 
respondents, partisanship is diverse. Finally, as with ideology, 
the unstandardized autoregressive coefficients are in the range 
of 1.0, suggesting that true scores do not revert toward the mean 
over time. 


An Overidentified Model 


In our presentation so far, we have allowed both the error 
variance and the autoregressive coefficients to vary by level of 
conceptualization. However, absent any theoretical reason why 
true attitudinal stability should vary by political 
sophistication, another option is to assume the same 
autoregressive structure for each group. We obtained new 
coefficients from a model that constrains the two autoregressive 
coefficients to be constant for ideologues and non-ideologues, 
while allowing the error variance to be different for the two 
groups. The two constraints create a model that is 
overidentified, with two degrees of freedom. We estimated this 
model using the structural equation program EQS. The advantage 
is the potential efficiency gained from one grand estimate of the 
autoregressive structure rather than a series of wobblier 
estimates for each subgroup. 


Table 5 presents our estimates from this overidentifed 
autoregression model for both ideological and party 
identification. The results, naturally, are similar in outline 
to the estimates from Tables 2 and 4. Both chi square tests 
give the verdict of nonsignificance, meaning that we cannot 
reject the null hypothesis that ideologues and nonideologues 
enjoy identical autoregressive coefficients for ideology, and 
for party identification. As with the earlier models, the error 
variance differences are not significant. This verdict is from 
the chi squares for models (not shown) which add the constraint 
of identical error variances across groups. 


Observing Mean Ideology and Partisanship 


Given little true attitude change, some leverage can be 
gained by assuming true attitudes as essentially constant over 
the short time span of the panel. According to classical test 
theory (e.g., Lord and Novick, 1968), a true score is defined as 
the respondent’s average score if administered the item over an 
infinite number of independent trials. We can approximate the 
observation of true attitudes by averaging responses over the 
three waves of the survey. 


Figures 2 and 3 compare the observed three-wave mean scores 
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Table 5 
Wiley-Wiley estimates with Equal Autoregressive Coefficien 


Ideological Identification: K5=1.04X,+uU5; 
Chi square = 3.00, d.f.= 2, prob.=.22 
Reliabilities Stand’ized Stabilities 


Waves Waves Waves 


Ideologues 
(n = 48) 

Non- 

Ideologues 


Party Identification: =1.00X,+u,, 
Chi square = 0.36, d.f. = 2; prob. = 


Reliabilities Stand’ ized Stabilities 


Waves Waves Waves 


Ideologues 
(n = 46) 

Non- 

Ideologues 
(n = 166) 


Data Source: Merged ANES 1988 and 1989 Pilot Studies. 


a. The difference between the ideologue and non-ideolc 
statistically significant. Chi square increment 


b. The difference between the ideologue and 
statistically significant. Chi square increment 
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Figure 3. Mean Party Identification for Ideolegues and Non-Ideologues 


Figure 2. Mean Ideological Identification for Ideologues and Non- 
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on ideology and partisanship for ideologues and non-ideologues. 
Each example is a histogram, showing the mean responses on the 
original seven-point scale. With three readings to average, we 
can fine-tune the breakdown beyond the usual 7 integer values, to 
obtain distributions over 19 possible intermediate values. As 
evidence that mean scores approximate true scores, their 
variances approximate the theoretical true variances reported in 
Tables 2, 4, and 5. 


Figure 2 illustrates the greater ideological variance for 
ideologues than non-ideologues. Based on scores averaged over 
three waves, non-ideologues converge toward the middle with a 
normal looking distribution. With an observed variance over 
twice as large as that for non-ideologues, ideologues are 
distributed almost rectangularly across the spectrum, with the 
most noticeable bulge slightly right of center. Figure 3 shows 
different picture for party identification. The ideologue and 
non-ideologue distributions have identical variances. Each has 
somewhat bipolar distributions. The one difference is that 
ideologues tilt Republican while non-ideologues tilt Democratic. 


Unlike partisanship, polarization along the ideological 
continuum is conditional upon ideological sophistication. The 
degree to which claiming a clearly liberal or conservative 
ideological identification is restricted to the ideologically 
savvy can be seen by comparing the mean liberal-conservative 
distributions for ideologues and non-ideologues when nonresponses 
(missing values) are included and set to the scale midpoint. 
Figure 4 presents the picture. With non-responses counted as 
moderate midpoint positions, no more than 10 percent of 
nonideologues show average ideological identification outside the 
middle 3.0-5.0 range. Measured by mean position, ideologues 
prefer the outer ranges 44 percent of the time. Put another way, 
counting mean positions outside 3.0 to 5.0 as "extreme," 
ideologues who account for 20 percent of the (form 1) sample 
account for 42 percent of the observable ideological 
"extremists." By contrast, there is no such concentration of 
strong partisans among ideologues. 


Observing Response Instability 


Given the Wiley-Wiley estimates, most of the observed change 
in response must be measurement error rather than attitudinal 
conversion. With caution, we can use observations of 
respondents’ personal response variance as an unbiased (if 
imprecise) approximations of respondent error variance (Achen, 
1975). 


Figures 5 (for ideology) and 6 (for partisanship) show the 
distributions of personal response variance over the three waves. 
The means of the personal response variances on ideology and 
partisanship are about one-third greater than their theoretical 
values, suggesting that about one fourth of the observed response 
change may be true change with the rest error. The graphs 
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Fig. 4. Mean Ideology, All Cases with Nonresponses set to Midpoint. 
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Figure 6. Party Identification Response Variance for Ideologues and 
Non-Ideolognes 
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depict skewed distributions, with most respondents rather stable 
while a few "wild card" respondents show erratic movement. 

Except for a slightly higher concentration of "wild-card" 
responses among the nonideologues, ideologues and nonideologues 
show similar patterns of response stability. A question that 
arises then is, what really accounts for the wild card responses? 
These perhaps are the random responders of whom Converse spoke, 
but they are few in number. 


A Lower Threshold? 


If the ideologue-nonideologue distinction fails to separate 
respondents in terms of response variance, perhaps we are 
searching in the wrong place. "Ideologue" status means that the 
respondent demonstrates an active interest in ideology as a tool 
of political decision-making. Following Converse’s (1964) 
discussion, a lower political threshold is the passive status of 
ideological awareness -- manifested in the original by 
recognition of which party is more conservative. The distinction 
between use and "recognition and understanding" was further 
elaborated in Luskin (1987). It is possible that the simple 
ability to meaningfully discriminate between the parties and 
candidates on the liberal-conservative continuum marks the 
dividing line that separates those with more variable ideological 
responses from the rest, rather than active use of ideological 
terminology. We measure the respondent’s ability to make spatial 
distinctions between the candidates and parties with a simple 
index of "ideological literacy." Respondents are defined as 
ideologically literate if they reported the Republicans to the 
right of Democrats and Bush to the right of Dukakis. Forty-two 
percent of all form 1 respondents in the panel, but 72 percent of 
those offering an ideological response in all three waves, passed 
this test of ideological knowledge. Ideologues naturally show a 
sharply higher passing rate (86 percent vs. 40 percent of non- 
ideologues), but the ideologue/non-ideologue divide lessens among 
those who respond to three waves (88 percent vs. 63 percent). 
Even for single surveys, most non-ideologues (average = 63 
percent) could correctly associate the ideological positions with 
the parties and their presidential nominees. 


As a first check of the power of ideological literacy to 
account for error variance, we ran a series of regressions 
predicting personal response variance from the ideology literacy 
dummy variable, the ideologue dummy variable, plus a set of usual 
suspects as measures of political sophistication. The result 
(see Appendix B) is that "ideological literacy" but no other 
independent variable is a consistent and statistically 
significant predictor of response variance. Figure 7 presents 
the distributions of personal response variance when partitioned 
by ideological literacy. The index sharply discriminates between 
respondents with low and high personal response variance. 


We reran the Wiley-Wiley type analysis, checking for 
differences in error variances, this time by levels of 
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Figure 7. Ideological Identification Response Variance by Ideological 
Literacy. 
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Figure 8. Party Identification Response Variance by Knowledge of 
Party Control of Congress 
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ideological literacy rather than level of conceptualization. 
Table 6 presents the results, based on a model where the 
autoregressive coefficients are constrained to be constant for 
the two groups. In Table 6 for the first time we have an 
instance where the estimated difference in error variance is both 
large and statistically significant: a discrepant 0.34 for 
"literates" vs. 0.95 for "illiterates," significant by the chi 
square test at the decisive .000 level. 


The large pool of ideologically literate shows the same 
error variance as do the smaller set of ideologically active 
ideologues, taken as a group (Tables 2, 5). The suggestion is 
that minimal knowledge of the ideological terms is all the 
requirement necessary to expect reasonably stable responses to 
the ideology question. But these responses are not perfectly 
stable. Whether the respondent is minimally literate regarding 
ideological terms or a full-blown ideologue, a small amount of 
error variance will contaminate the responses. 


Meanwhile, the ideologically illiterate show a pattern 
closer to that of the classic non-attitude holder than one might 
think possible in empirical research. Not only do they display 
evidence of far more error variance, they also show very little 
true variance. One result is reliability estimates far below 
even the benchmark of .50. 


It would be going too far, however, to identify 
ideologically illiterate respondents as mere coin-flippers 
emitting nothing but random noise. Their responses do evidently 


contain some true variance, meaning some differences in the 
theoretical mean response of different individuals. Through the 
noise, they respond to slightly different signals. 
Interestingly, the observed group mean ideological position is 
not the scale midpoint as one might suppose but instead slightly 
right of center by virtually the same amount as for the 
ideologically literate. It is as if collectively, the 
ideologically illiterate respond as an echo of the informed 
public. 


The intriguing aspect of our predictor variable for 
ideological response variance is that it taps the presence or 
absence of the minimal information necessary to meaningfully 
employ the ideological terms in political decision making. Thus, 
it harks back to the "conditions of issue-oriented political 
behavior" proposed in The American Voter (Campbell, et al, 1960: 
169). While perhaps not very demanding, the ability to make 
correct spatial discriminations between the parties and 
candidates on the ideological continuum is a form of "expertise." 
It is precisely those people who lack such expertise who give the 
kind of erratic responses to the ideological identification 
question that Converse’s non-attitudes model describes. 
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Response Error in Party Identification, Reprise 


Our findings concerning party identification support 
conventional understandings about its accessibility to the public 
at large. But it seems reasonable to inquire whether there is any 
threshold of expertise which might isolate the error prone from 
more stable respondents. For inspiration, we return again to the 
American Voter authors, this time to Stokes and Miller’s (1966) 
discussion of the requirement for party government. Recall their 
lament that too many voters did not even know which party 
controlled Congress. Could it be that people lacking knowledge 
of party control and accountability are lacking in the necessary 
bearings for holding meaningful party identifications? 


To find out, we measured knowledge of party control by 
scoring respondents as passing if they correctly reported that 
both the House and Senate (in separate questions) were in 
Democratic hands prior to the 1988 election. Forty-seven percent 
of all form 2 respondents in the panel and 55 percent of those 
offering a party identification in all three waves passed this 
test of party knowledge. The ideologue/nonideologue breakdown is 
71 percent vs. 41 percent passing for all panelists, and 72 
percent vs. 45 percent among those offering party identifications 
three times. 


Of the potential measures of sophistication, knowledge of 
party control leads as a predictor of party id. response variance 
(se Appendix B). The distribution of response variance by 
knowledge of party control is shown in Figure 8. The Wiley- 
Wiley type analysis dividing respondents by knowledge of party 
control produced a noticeable difference in estimated error 
variance, 0.66 vs. 0.31, which is significant at .012 (full 
table not shown). Differences in reliability and stability 
between the two groups are minimal because even the less 
knowledgeable have considerable "true" variance in party 
identification. Still, students of macro-movement of party 
identification must incorporate the evident fact that (during an 
interval when net party identification did not move), the most 
movement in observed party identification is not only "error" 
rather than "true" change, but is in fact error by those who may 
lack even the basic knowledge necessary to evaluate political 
party performance. 


For party identification, our index of knowing which party 
controls Congress does not account for error variance as well as 
our "literacy" measure does in the context of ideology. But it 
works better than anything else and taps at least vaguely the 
minimal expertise required to make meaningful distinctions 
between the parties. Despite the general accessibility of party 
identification in the mass public, we can sti]l find some 
threshold below which error is concentrated. 
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Discussion 


As it is usually framed, the nonattitudes controversy is 
important because of implications which depend on whether or not 
response error variance is a function of sophistication and/or 
interest. If most answer with error (in effect randomly) while 
the few savvy individuals in the appropriate issue public answer 
accurately, then most survey responses and most of what we call 
"public opinion" can be called into question. That would be the 
case for liberal-conservative identification if the only people 
with stable responses were the small ideologically attentive 
issue public with the interest and capacity for ideological 
thought required to be labeled "ideologues." 


As this paper has shown, the stratification of the 
electorate into minority ideologues and majority nonideologues 
does not divide respondents in the way predicted by the 
nonattitude hypothesis. The reason is not any lack of validity 
to the instrument used to identify "Ideologues." Far more than 
the general public, NES "ideologues" offer ideological 
viewpoints, show diversity in their ideological preferences, and 
understand the partisan differences in ideological positions. 
Still, from the Wiley-Wiley analysis, their responses to the 
ideological scale question show only slightly less error variance 
than found for nonideologues. In practical terms, this means 
that many people for whom ideology appears less central to 
political life still respond consistently when asked about 
ideological identification. And even ideologues occasionally 
depart from their usual mean position when responding to the 
liberal-conservative scale question. 


Still, there appear to be more individuals who respond to 
the ideological question than actually know what the ideological 
terms mean. Given this evident surplus of ignorance, we can ask, 
a la Converse, would not the responses of the less knowledgeable 
be more random and erratic than average, thus reflecting their 
nature as nonattitudes? We find evidence that this is the 
case, but only for respondents below a rather generous threshold 
of ideological awareness. Respondents lacking the anchor of 
knowing the connection between ideology and the parties and their 
presidential candidates tend to stray more from their moorings. 
This distinction seem less a matter of general political 
sophistication or awareness than minimal literacy regarding what 
the ideological terms stand for. 


If this interpretation is correct, no dire implications 
follow for the polity or for public opinion research. For 
ideological identification, the awareness threshold is low enough 
so that a majority of respondents can pass. People with this 
minimal ideological expertise are as stable as ideologues in 
their ideological responses. And the distinctions are modest 
and relative: even those below the threshold show some response 
stability. 


For perspective, it is useful to consider why, like issue 
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responses, ideological identifications are less statistically 
reliable than the classic stable variable, party identification. 
In absolute terms, ideological responses actually show virtually 
the same levels of observed instability and implied error 
variance as do party identifications. Only in relative terms-- 
as measured by a correlation coefficient--is ideological 
identification less stable. The explanation of course is that 
for party identification there exists far more observed between- 
respondent variance and implied true variance. Only among people 
identified as "ideologues" do we find the degree of division 
between liberals and conservatives that approximates that between 
Democrats and Republicans. The majority who are not ideologues 
by the usual definition cluster in the moderate range of the 
ideological spectrum. 


Appendix A. Question Wording for Different Versions of Liberal- 
Conservative and Party Identification Items. 


Liberal-Conservative Identification 
A. Traditional Seven Point Visual Scale: 


"We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and 

conservatives. Here is a 7-point scale on which the political views 
that people might hold are arranged from extremely liberal to 
extremely conservative. 


Extremely Liberal Slightly Moderate: Slightly Conservative Extremely 
Liberal Liberal Middle of Conservative Conservative 
the Road 


"Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t you 
thought much about this? 


0. Haven’t thought 8. Don’t know 
RATING 


B. Seven-Point Imaginary Ruler (Telephone Survey Version): 


"Think of a ruler for measuring political views that people might 
hold from Liberal to conservative. One means [very/extremely] 
liberal political views, and seven means [very/extremely] 
conservative political views. Just Like a regular ruler it has 
points in between, at 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6. 


Where would you place yourself on this ruler, remembering that 1 is 
[very/extremely] liberal, and 7 is [very/ extremely] conservative, 
or haven’t you thought much about this?" 


0. Haven’t thought 8. Don’t know 
RATING 


In the 1989 pilot study a random quarter of the sample (Form A) received 
the "very" worded question, and another random quarter (Form B) received 
the "extremely" worded question. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Cc. Experimental Branching Question (used to construct a seven point scale): 


"Generally speaking, would you consider yourself to be a liberal, a 
conservative, a moderate, or what, or haven’t you thought much 
about this? 


IF LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE: "Do you consider yourself to be 
{[very/extremely] [liberal /conservative] or just [(Cliberal/ 
conservative]? 


IF OTHER THAN LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE: "Do you think of yourself as 
closer to liberals or conservatives?" 


In the 1989 pilot study a random quarter sample (Form C in wave 1, and 
Form D in wave 2) of received the "very" worded question. and a random 
quarter sample (Form D in wave 1 and Form C in wave 2) received the 
"extremely" worded question. 


2. Party Identification 


A. Traditional Branching Question (used to construct seven point scale 
generally coded from 0 to 6): 


"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what [or what, or 
haven’t you thought much about this)? 


IF REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT: "Do you consider yourself a strong 
CRepublican/Democrat] or a not very strong [Republican/Democrat] ? 


IF OTHER THAN REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT: "Do you think of yourself as 
closer to Republicans or to Democrats?" 


In the 1989 pilot study a random quarter of the sample (Form C) received 
the filtered version of the question. 


B. Experimental Seven Point Scale: 


"Some people consider themselves to be strong Republicans. Suppose 
these people are at one end of a seven point scale, at point 

number 1. Other people consider themselves to be strong Democrats. 
Suppose these people are at the other end of the scale, at point 
number 7. (Of course, other people think of themselves as somewhere 
in between, at points 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6.) Where would you place 
yourself on this scale (remembering that 1 is a strong Republican 
and 7 is a strong Democrat [or haven’t you thought much about 
this]? 


0. Haven't thought 8. Don’t know 
RATING 


In the 1989 pilot study a random quarter of the sample (Form A) received 
the filtered version of the question. 
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Appendix B 


Regressions of response variance on indicators of sophistication. 


Table B1 presents some regressions of personal response variance on 
a series of dummy variables representing various aspects of 
political/ideological sophistication. Equations 1 and 2 show that 
ideological illiteracy is the sharpest predictor of response variance for form 
1 respondents--those who were given the same ideological measure for all three 
waves. Only interviewer (wave 1) estimate of respondent intelligence competes 
as a significant predictor. As a further “experiment," the regression exercise 
is repeated for the form 2 respondents who were administered the scale question 
at wave 1 but the branch question at waves 2 and 3. For these respondents, 
only ideological illiteracy is a serious predictor of response instability. 


Table B2 presents a similar exercise predicting party i.d. response 
variance. For form 2 respondents, administered only the branching question, 
knowing which party controls Congress and interviewer assessment of 
respondent information are the best predictors. For the form 1 experiment, 
only knowing which party controls Congress stands out as a predictor. 


For both Tables B1 and B2, the adjusted R squared is "low" by normal 
standards, indicating that sophistication variables do not explain much 
variance in observed response variance. Note, however, that observed response 
variance over three waves (observations) must contain considerable error as an 
estimate of the respondent’s long-term error variance. Even assuming that 
respondents are sharply divided into two groups--one with considerable error 
variance and one with considerably less, observed response variance would 
reflect this difference very roughly. 
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Table 81 


Dependent Variable = Personal Response Variance in Ideology 


Pet. of 
Form 1 
Respon- 
dents® 


Ideologically 0.87*** 0.78*** 
"Glliterate" (d.k. (3.49) (4.49) 
party, cand. diffs. 


Interviewer rate: 
average or below 
information 
Interviewer rate: 
average or below 
intelligence 
Recognize no more 
than 3 of 7 
political figures 
Low political 
involvement 


index score 


Which Party 
Controls Congress 


Non-ideologue 


Constant 


Adj. R squared 
SEE 
Number of cases 
a. With an ideological response in each of three waves. 


T-values in parentheses. * = significant at .05; ** = .01; *** 
significant with wrong sign. 


Form 1 Form 2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
-0.27 0.02 
(1.23) (0.07) 
.37 0.52* 0.42 0.15 0.09 
(2.43) (2.77) (0.56) (0.39) 
0.13 -0.64 W.s. 
(1.09) (-2.83) 
31 0.24 0.06 
(1.49) (0.25) 
“prt 
(0.12) (2.31) 
-65 -0.09 -0.09 
(-0.55) (-0.40) 
| 0.28 0.29 0.57 0.40 
.133 
1.13 1.16 
(146) (284) 
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Dependent Variable = Personal Response Variance in Party 


Pet. of 
Form 2 
Respon- 
dents® 


Ideologically 
"Glliterate" (d.k. 
party, cand. diffs.) 


Interviewer rate: 
average or below 
information 


Interviewer rate: 
average or below 
intelligence 
Recognize no more 
than 3 of 7 
political figures 
Low political 
involvement 

index score 

. Which Party 
Controls Congress 
Non-ideologue 


Constant 


Adj. R squared 


avith a party i.d. response in each of three waves. 
T-values in parentheses. * = significant at .05; WS = 
significant with wrong sign. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
-0.20 0.18 
(0.28) (1.00) 
54 0.42 0.33* 0.15 0.21 
(1.86) (2.06) (0.68) (1.32) 
.50 -0.05 0.14 
(-0.25) (0.65) 
51 0.30 -0.04 
C1. (-0.20) 
33 -0.36 - 0.22 
(-1.88) (-1.24) 
49 0.35* 0.28 0.48* 0.41* 
(0.09) (1.75) (2.33) (2.21) 
.78 -0.17 -0.17 
(-0.82) (-0.82) 
a 0.38 0.30 0.98 0.82 
.042 .034 .024 .033 
SEE 1.12 1.12 1.16 1.15 
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Footnotes 


As One cross-current in this debate involves the use of 
codes obtained from judgmental coding of the entire response 
protocol versus the use of "surrogate" coding obtained by 
recoding the several hundred atomized response categories of the 
"SRC Master Codes." Smith (1980; 1989) and Cassel (1984) use the 
surrogate measure originally developed in Nie, Verba and Petrocik 
(1979); the other authors use the protocol based measure. 


24 See the 1989 Pilot Study Codebook for a full 
description of the over-sampling procedure, evidence for the 
success of this strategy is reported in NES Staff memo to the 
Pilot Study Committee, Feb. 22, 1990). 


2. This continues a tradition of coding the levels of 
conceptualization from the original protocols begun by John C. 
Pierce (1970). The NES Board of Overseers has taken great pains 
to insure that the confidentiality of respondents cannot be 
breached while making verbal responses available to the research 
community. The policy includes an absolute prohibition against 
further reproduction of the verbal response data. For details of 
the policy consult the NES Study Director. 


4. While the autoregressive part of the Wiley-Wiley model is 


generally accepted, the assumptions about the error term have 
been the subject of some discussion. For instance, Achen (1982) 
notes that empirically, Wiley-Wiley parameter estimates cannot be 
distinguished from a model whereby all respondent respondent 
error also follows an autoregressive process. For further 
discussion, see Palmquist and Green, 1991. Brady (1993) has 
recently criticized the Wiley-Wiley model on the grounds that 
non-attitude holders may hold a different mean response. This 
concern can be generalized to a worry about biased estimates when 
the magnitude of response error variances and the direction of 
true scores can be correlated in some way. Sensitive to 
potential problems of this sort, we searched for statistical 
relationships between ideological or partisan direction on the 
one hand and individual response variance on the other. We found 
no such pattern, leading us to believe that if any set of people 
are more prone to higher error variance, its members are not more 
systematically liberal or conservative, or Democratic or 
Republican than the average. In any event, concern about 
different means for different groups is moot whenever the 
parameter estimates are derived separately for the groups in 
question. 


5. As shown in Table 2, the chi square value is 0.30 with 1 
degree of freedom, indicating nonsignificance with a .58 
probability value. The interpretation is that a sample within- 
group residual correlation matrices as small as observed could 
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easily be obtained by chance, given the null hypothesis of no 
ideologue/non-ideologue difference in error variance. 


6. If the two time intervals between waves were were 
equal, an additional constraint could be to assume constant 
autoregressive coefficients for both time intervals. 


7. Of course that more people passed the ideological test 
than the party test is no reflection on whether ideological or 
partisan knowledge is easier to comprehend, but rather a 
reflection of the relative difficulty of the test items available 
in the National Election Study file. Only 31 percent of panel 
respondents score correct on both the party and ideological 
knowledge variables. The correlation between the two items is 
+.29. 
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Introduction 


Najma Chowdhury and Barbara Nelson (1992) indicate a need to 
do more comparative research on the political activities of 
differently situated groups within countries. In this paper I 
examine existing research in order to investigate outcomes of 
women's political activism in India. My goal is to identify 
approaches and practices that appear to be more successful or less 
successful in increasing women's material welfare and political 
power. I discuss six different types of women's activism: the 
women's movement during the nationalist era, women in the Communist 
movements of the 1940s, feminism and women's rights among urban 
middle class women, the associations of urban informal sector women 
workers, women and parliamentary communism in West Bengal, and 
women in rural social movements. 


Recent work in feminist studies and South Asian studies 
influenced by post-modernist perspectives suggests a need to 
problematize several aspects of this study. Lata Mani (1990: 25) 
explains: 


Contemporary theory in feminism and in the humanities has 
brought a critical self-consciousness to bear both on the 
place and mode of enunciation (who speaks and how) and 
that of its reception (how it is interpreted and why). 
As claims to universality and objectivity have been shown 
to be the alibis of a largely masculinist, heterosexist 
and white Western subject, both readers and writers have 
had to confront their particularity and history. 


Chandra Mohanty (1991: 53) argues that "feminist scholarly 
practices are inscribed in relations of power." Julie Stephens 
(1989: 93) notes "the problem of the unmediated association between 
representation and reality that surfaces when non-Western women are 
the object of feminism's gaze." In their critiques of Women's 
Studies writing on the Third World in general and on India in 
particular, Mohanty and Stephens call attention to the politics of 
feminist texts: how both studies of women's victimization and of 
women's resistance in the Third World reflect the values and 
interests of Western feminists and result in furthering colonialist 
discourse. Mani further notes that the audience for these studies 
often shares ethnocentric perspectives that shape their 
understanding of what they read or hear. 


These critiques underline a need to recognize explicitly that 
feminist research projects (and all research projects) are 
representations of reality that are influenced by the theoretical, 
political and experiential identities of the researchers and that 
the interpretations of projects will be likewise shaped by the 
identities of the audience. This suggests that I need to include 
an additional analytical focus on the research I review, as well as 
on this paper, in order to investigate how “positionality and 
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location" shape what is said and what is not said, what is 
valorized and what is dismissed, and how the texts are interpreted. 


Looking at the research reviewed for this paper, several 
observations can be made. Early studies (through the mid 1980s) 
tend to be celebratory and insufficiently critical of the women's 
activism examined. This is understandable given the context in 
which the writing occurred: the enthusiasm of the early years of 
feminism and a reaction against the dismal structural analysis of 
women's victimization, which tended to dehumanize women. As one of 
those writing during this period, I can add that another 
consideration was the realization that many Western readers had 
extremely stereotyped notions about Indian women mired in tradition 
and ignorance, and I wanted to challenge the readers' 
ethnocentrism. 


Since the late 1980s studies have tended to be more 
sophisticated and more critical, not so afraid question whether 
women gain anything from activism. This is especially true of the 
writing influenced by post-modernist perspectives. It is more 
fully developed on the structures that constrain women than on 
their agency (Mani 1989; Kannabiran and Lalitha 1989). 


The political sympathies and outlooks of the authors form 
another aspect of variation in the studies reviewed. While all the 
authors are critical of contemporary Indian politics, some (Omvedt 
1993; Basu 1992) see greater potential for structural 
transformation than others (Everett 1989; Calman 1992). The former 
runs the risk of romanticizing radical alternatives while the 
latter runs the risk of exaggerating the gains from incremental 
change. 


I need to add that I am writing this paper during a period of 
pessimism in the West concerning the possibilities of revolutionary 
change and social movements, including feminism. In India Hindu 
fundamentalism appears to be more powerful than progressive forces. 
While I like to think that we can learn useful lessons for future 
feminist practice from a critical appraisal of past practice, this 
background surely influences my analysis. I am aware of my 
limitations in knowledge, and the small number of studies on which 
I base my discussion. My hope is that this modest effort will 
encourage other researchers to evaluate critically the outcomes of 
women's activism in the nations and regions that they study. 


Because limiting the scope of the study to an analysis of 
texts is unsatisfactory, I will try to focus on both examples of 
women's activism in India and on ways in which they have been 
interpreted in this paper. When possible I will compare several 
interpretive strategies applied to similar types of activism. 


Accompanying the emergence of international feminisms and the 
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rise in the political visibility of women globally have been 
efforts by comparative politics researchers to study women's 
political activism. Necessarily, much of the early work has been 
descriptive. Analytical attention has focused on the emergence of 
women's movements. Few researchers have addressed questions 
concerning the outcomes of women's political activism. Drawing on 
their work (West and Blumberg 1990; Acklesberg 1992; Bush 1992), as 
well as the work of social movement theorists (McAdam et al 1988; 
Escobar and Alvarez 1992), the outcomes of women's political 
activism can be seen in terms of four arenas: 


1. Effects on women activists--increased political consciousness or 
demoralization; creation of cohorts committed to activism or 
demobilization of activists. 


he Effects on political organizations--creation, growth, 
destruction of women's organizations; changes in leadership and 
programs of existing party or interest group organizations; 
emergence of counter-organizations. 


3. Effects on the state--increased or decreased access to decision 
makers and institutions; success or failure in getting women's 
demands onto the political agenda, whether or not changes are 
implemented in government personnel, policies, institutions and in 
the state ideology or discourse. 


4. Effects on political culture--continuity and change in the 
perceptions of the mass public, conceptions of masculinity and 
femininity, gender roles and relations. 


What are the implications of these outcomes for gender 
relations in the societies examined? Many researchers do not ask 
this question. They apparently assume that electing more women or 
enacting a policy reform translates unproblematically into 
empowerment and increased material welfare for women and that the 
absence of these indicators of success means gender relations 
remain unchanged. 


Criticism of these assumptions has recently come from two 
different directions. First, several scholars have questioned the 
idea that state reforms always empower women. Sonia Alvarez (1990: 
20, 30) points out: 


Historical analyses of the politics of gender in Latin 
America suggest that the incorporation of women and 
gender-specific issues into institutional arenas in Latin 
America often led to the reinforcement of existing gender 
power arrangements...[S]tate gender-related reforms will 
tend to "modernize" or update existing patterns of gender 
inequality. 


Diane Bush (1992: 589) argues that “there is virtually no 
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theorizing nor empirical evidence about how movement success at 
reforming state policy actually creates changes in the conditions 
of everyday life for aggrieved people nor about how policy reform 
leads to changes in social institutions." 


While the above line of argument questions the value of 
women's political successes, another line of argument cautions that 
social (including women's) movement "failures" should not be 
dismissed so quickly. Arturo Escobar (1992:82-83) asserts, "Even 
when the state...tries to co-opt it or repress it, it is possible 
that the movement has already spread thin throughout a vast social 
domain." Alvarez and Escobar (1992:325) instruct us to appreciate 
the "politics of the possible" and look for small changes in daily 
life and politics instead of dramatic transformations in the 
structures of domination in the short run. 


How can outcomes be analyzed if they aren't what they seem? 
In a recent collection of essays South Asian Scholars set out "to 
problematize a view of power and resistance as occupying autonomous 
spaces until they collide in a dramatic confrontation" (Haynes and 
Prakash 1991: 19). They argue instead that "resistances also enter 
into processes by which structures of domination persist or renew 
themselves" (O'Hanlon 1992: 103). One way of incorporating these 
insights is instead of automatically counting the achievement of a 
policy reform as a success, to ask in what ways does a particular 
outcome strengthen and/or weaken the structures of domination? 
This approach requires making judgments that will be open to 


dispute, but may create a more nuanced understanding of the impact 
of women's political engagement. 


My approach to the existing research is interpretive, trying 
to make sense of what happened and why. I look at outcomes across 
the four arenas--women activists, political organizations, the 
state and political culture--but I don't attempt a quantitative or 
systematic analysis. My sense is that what is needed at this point 
are more efforts to figure out what women's political engagement 
has meant to women, politics, the state and society. 


The Indian Women's Movement During the Nationalist Era 


Studies of the Indian women's movement during the nationalist 
period are in broad agreement about movement outcomes (Everett 
1979; Forbes 1981, 1982a, 1982b). In the early 20th century Indian 
women formed first local and then national organizations to promote 
women's uplift through education and social service and later 
through legislation. This waS a small movement of urban, 
educated, middle class women, primarily Hindu. Women activists 
allied with the nationalist movement, but their organizations 
remained formally autonomous. Women participated actively in the 
Gandhian nationalist campaigns, spinning, picketing foreign cloth 
shops, attending mass meetings, and participating in the illegal 
manufacture of salt. Gail Pearson (1981) argues that the roles of 
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women in the nationalist movement were to universalize 
participation and to demonstrate the repressive nature of the 
colonial state. 


Most of the women's movement's policy agenda was enacted 
during the colonial period or shortly after independence: 
prohibition of child marriage, protective legislation for women 
workers in factories and mines, constitutional guarantees of sex 
equality, and adult franchise. The most important policy issue on 
which the women's movement encountered initial failure was the 
Hindu Code Bill (to allow divorce and female inheritance and to 
prohibit polygamy among Hindus). In 1951 the Indian Government 
withdrew the Hindu Code Bill because of widespread opposition among 
Congress leaders. After receiving a popular mandate in the first 
general elections, Prime Minister Nehru oversaw the passage of the 
Hindu Code Bill in piecemeal fashion, 1954-56. Indian women 
activists gained access to and membership in government committees 
and agencies concerned with women's issues. A small but 
significant number of women leaders gained political office; in the 
1950s and 1960s the number. of women Members of Parliament 
fluctuated around 5% (Katzenstein 1978). Among the urban middle 
class acceptance of women working outside the home, especially in 
the relatively secluded professions of teaching and medicine, 
increased. 


These achievements were accompanied by some serious 
limitations. The legislation, once passed, was not enforced or 
implemented. For the most part, the women's movement did not reach 
beyond its narrow social base. Thus the issues of concern to the 
vast majority of women, urban and rural, were not addressed. When 
the women's movement did turn its attention to working class women, 
its middle class outlook led to a loss of jobs for working class 
women in factories and mines. The women's movement's acceptance of 
the notion that there had been a golden age in ancient Hindu India 
in which women freely participated in politics and the notion that 
purdah (female seclusion) was a Muslim import associated with a 
decline in women's status increased acceptance in the Hindu 
community, but contributed to growing Muslim estrangement and 
separatism. After independence, the nationalist era women's 
organizations lost their progressive orientation and became 
mechanisms for status acquisition and maintenance (Caplan 1985). 


Most of the studies of nationalist era women's organizations 
were conducted in the 1970s; they represent useful preliminary 
efforts in the writing of women's history, but they lack a well 
developed theoretical perspective. Certain conclusions can be drawn 
from these studies about the factors that shaped the women's 
movement outcomes. Forbes (1981, 1982a) argues that women's 
movement efforts were crucial in educating the nationalist 
leadership about the importance of women's rights. However, the 
women's movement was only successful on issues that did not appear 
to threaten male power. Everett (1979) points out that the women's 


movement was quite effective in the politics of elite 
representation but lacked the resources for successful mass 
mobilization. The importance of numbers grew with the universal 
franchise that was instituted with independence, and so the 
influence of the women's movement waned. 


Recent theoretical work in discourse analysis offers some 
additional insights into some of the limitations of the outcomes of 
the nationalist women's movement. Lata Mani (1989: 118) argues 
that under colonialism, Indian women were constituted as the sign 
for tradition: 


In this process women came to represent 'tradition' for 
all participants: whether viewed as the weak, deluded 
creatures who must be reformed through legislation and 
education or the valiant keepers of tradition who must be 
protected from the first and be permitted only certain 
kinds of instruction. For the British, rescuing women 
becomes part of the civilizing mission. For the 
indigenous elite, protection of their status or its 
reform becomes an urgent necessity, in terms of the honor 
of the collective--religious or national. 


The women's movement accepted this characterization of women and 
attempted to work within it. To do otherwise would have risked 
confrontation with the male nationalist elite. Furthermore, this is 
how most women activists understood their situation. Nevertheless, 
there were costs to this approach. In basing their demands on the 
"traditional ideals of Hindu womanhood," women leaders were 
unwittingly reifying traditions that were more a product of the 
colonial encounter than of time immemorial, and they were imposing 
upper caste and Hindu values on a pluralistic social structure. 


Women in the Communist Movements of the 1940s 


Three studies of women's involvement in radical movements led 
by the Communist Party of India (CPI) in the 1940s present both 
similar and different explanations for the lack of gains women 
experienced through their participation (Custers 1986; Saldanha 
1986; Kannabiran and Lalitha 1989; Lalitha K. et al eds. 1989). In 
these regional uprisings--the Tebhaga movement in Bengal, 1946-47; 
the Warli revolt in Maharashtra, 1945-47; and the Telangana 
struggle in Hyderabad, 1948-51-- peasants revolted against forced 
labor, demanded a greater share of the harvest or increased wages, 
and protested against landlord sexual abuse of peasant women. 
Women participated actively in all three movements: providing food 
and shelter for male activists, sounding alarms when attack was 
imminent, and resisting the police with whatever weapons were 
available. After these rebellions were crushed by state coercive 
power, the CPI did not utilize the skills of the women activists 
who, unlike the men, were demobilized. 
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{Sugunamma] tells us of her horror when several years 
after the struggle was called off, she asked Swarajyam's 
husband what Swarajyam was doing. "Cooking and eating 
what else?" he retorted. If someone like Swarajyam, the 
legendary heroine of Telangana, could be dismissed in 
such terms, she felt, what of lesser mortals like 
herself? (Kannabiran and Lalitha 1989: 195) 


A shared conclusion of all three studies is that the CPI 
missed an opportunity to organize women separately and thus to 
maintain the momentum of women's activism achieved during the 
rebellions. However, the way in which the studies understand the 
failure differs. Custers (1986: 102-103) portrays the women as 
heroic revolutionaries in contrast to the "right opportunism" of 
the CPI leadership and asks, "How can we use the past example, of 
the heroic Tebhaga women to realise women's leadership in the 
future?" Saldanha (1986: 50) advances the argument that left 
parties use women as a reserve army or reservoir in times of 
heightened activity. 


The study by Kannabiran, Lalitha and the other members of the 
Shakti Sanghatana collective makes a deeper criticism. They argue 
that the gendered social structure that oppressed women was 
reconstituted within the Telangana movement because the feudal 
ideologies were internalized by the participants: "Women continued 
to suffer the burden of surveillance that being the bearers of 
tradition entailed" (Kannabiran and Lalitha 1989: 193). They point 


to two underlying factors responsible for the isolation and 
vulnerability of women participants: a patriarchal perspective 
that blames women for female sexuality, pregnancy and child care 
instead of viewing these as sites of political struggle and the 
Marxist economic reductionism which downplays the importance of 
emotions. 


The growing crisis of legitimacy of Indian politics in the 
1970s is associated with the emergence of a number of social 
movements, among them is the women's movement. Scholars have 
analyzed the components and tendencies of the movement in a variety 
of ways; for example, Leslie Calman (1992) distinguishes between 
the "rights wing" and the “empowerment wing." There is some 
disagreement over what organizations should be considered part of 
the movement. In this paper I discuss the contemporary women's 
movement in four sections which represent the various existing 
tendencies as I see them: urban middle class women, urban working 
class informal sector women, women mobilized by the governing 
Communist party in the state of West Bengal, and women in rural 
social movements. 


Urban Middle Class Women: Feminism and Women's Rights 


Beginning in the 1970s some urban middle class women became 
politicized with a new militancy (Everett 1983; Chhachhi 1989; 
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Calman 1992; Omvedt i993). Women associated with the CPI, 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI(M)), and Socialist Party 
formed the Anti Price Rise Front in the early 1970s; 20,000 women 
marched down Bombay streets wielding rolling pins. Further 
politicization followed the publication for International Women's 
Year of the report of the Committee on the Status of Women in 
India, Towards Equality, which documented the deteriorating 
economic, educational and health conditions of Indian women. In 
1978 the Janata (formerly Socialist) linked Mahila Dakshata Samiti 
(Women's Vigilance Committee) formed to agitate around the issue of 
dowry deaths (a woman being killed or driven to suicide by her 
husband or his family because her dowry was considered 
insufficient). 


Around the same time young women who had been involved in non 
party Marxist groups began to form autonomous women's organizations 
that identified themselves as feminist. These groups did 
consciousness raising and offered services to women victims of 
violence. Feminists tried to analyze structural violence against 
women within the context of state, societal and family patriarchy. 
In Delhi a group of women started a feminist magazine, Manushi 
(woman). With the emergence of the urban feminist movement, the 
CPI(M) created two affiliated women's organizations. The National 
Federation of Indian Women, linked to the CPI, had been formed in 
1954, and they all joined the growing women's rights protests. 


The two types of organizations--party affiliated and 
autonomous--began an uneasy alliance centering around protests 
throughout the 1980s on various types of violence against women. 
Women's organizations demonstrated against sexist court decisions 
in rape cases, against dowry death cases, against the use of 
amniocentesis for sex determination purposes, and they campaigned 
for legal reform in these areas. As the decade progressed, Hindu 
religious fundamentalism and Muslim defensiveness increased. 
Women's organizations attempted to oppose the growing communalism, 
with little success. 


Feminists also got involved in policy oriented Women's Studies 
research that primarily addressed women's economic issues. Vina 
Mazumdar, Member Secretary of the Committee on the Status of Women 
in India, had been radicalized by the experience of putting 
together Towards Equality, and she went on to direct two important 
Women's Studies research units. In the early 1980s the Indian 
Association of Women's Studies was formed. Women's Studies 
researchers networked with both the party affiliated and autonomous 
women's groups to lobby the government for policy changes affecting 
women. 


What have been the outcomes of the urban middle class women's 
movement so far? In some cases legal reform has been achieved 
although not all the demands of the women's movement have been met: 
changes in the rape law and dowry prohibition law, enactment of a 
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law in Maharashtra prohibiting amniocentesis for sex determination 
purposes. At the rhetorical level there have been some changes in 
government policy. For example, the Sixth Five Year Plan contained 
a chapter on women's employment. However, the laws and policies 
remain on paper; they are not implemented effectively. Calman 
(1992: 117) comments: "The assumption of rights' activists is that 
the state can force a difference in behavior through legal change. 
The evidence, thus far, is that it cannot." 


In one important case the government enacted a law directly 
opposed to the women's movement's demands. This was the Muslim 
Women's Bill (1986) which nullified for Muslims the Indian Criminal 
Code provision requiring a husband to pay maintenance to a divorced 
wife (Calman 1992: 154-163). The government formulated this bill 
after the Supreme Court issued the Shah Bano judgment, a ruling in 
favor of a divorced Muslim woman's suit for maintenance even though 
Muslim law does not provide for permanent maintenance. Besieged by 
a mass Muslim response against the court decision and a much 
smaller defense of the decision by women's groups and some 
progressive Muslim intellectuals, the government responded to the 
numbers. This case reveals that while the elite-oriented women's 
groups can influence laws and policies in the absence of organized 
resistance, "[{t]Jhe inability of the rights wing to mobilize vast 
numbers--to exert electoral pressure or to create more dramatic and 
persistent disruptions time and time again--limits its 
effectiveness" (Calman 1992: 189). 


Both Calman (1992) and Gail Omvedt (1993) imply that the most 
important accomplishments of the urban feminists so far are 
conceptualizing previously invisible gender issues, bringing them 
into political discourse, and using them to mobilize a small but 
growing number of men and women. Patriarchy, women's work, state 
complicity in violence against women, ecofeminism, redefinition of 
religious traditions--all of these ideas and many more have been 
vigorously debated by urban feminists. 


Urban Informal Sector Women Workers 


In the urban working class, women workers are found primarily 
in the informal sector, as petty vendors, manufacturers or service 
providers. Their incomes are low, and they face harassment from 
merchants, money lenders and the police. Starting with the 
provision of credit to self-employed women workers in the informal 
sector, three women's organizations--the Self Employed Women's 
Association of Ahmedabad (SEWA), Working Women's Forum of Madras 
(WWF), and Annapurna Mahila Mandal of Bombay (AMM)--have organized 
thousands of women since the 1970s, provided them economic services 
and leadership training, and have created political visibility for 
this segment of the female labor force through non-party 
organizations (Noponen 1987; Everett 1989; Calman 1992; Rose 1992). 


The core of the organization is neighborhood borrower groups 
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in which women act as guarantors of the loans and as support groups 
for each other. The organization's leadership structure is built 
on the group leaders; there are also powerful middle class women 
organizers who founded and continue to run these organizations. 
These organizations began as intermediaries between female informal 
sector borrowers and the public sector banks which had initiated 
business loan programs for the poor but were not reaching women. In 
recent years all three organizations have started their own women's 
cooperative banks. SEWA is registered as a trade union and also 
runs many women's economic cooperatives. All three organizations 
have received foreign funding and financial resources from the 
state. 


Through participating in these women's organizations, women 
informal sector workers have established good loan repayment rates, 
they have experienced small increases in income, they have gained 
in status and power in their families, and they have been educated 
politically and socially. These organizations have mobilized women 
and addressed practical gender interests, improving economic 
security for women in certain sex typed occupations. There are 
also severe limitations to what these organizations can accomplish. 
For example, AMM is powerless against downward trends in Bombay 
textile industry employment which reduces the demand _ (for 
khanawalis (women who cook meals for male factory workers), the 
mainstay of AMM membership. To some extent these organizations have 
addressed hierarchical gender relations in the family, work and 
community. SEWA and WWF oppose dowry; all three are concerned with 
domestic violence; but none addresses women's double day of work. 


All three of the main leaders, but especially Ela Bhatt of 
SEWA, have been active at state and national levels as advocates 
for women informal sector workers. Bhatt was Chairperson of the 
National Commission of Self Employed Women which issued its report 
in 1988, and she was appointed to the Planning Commission in 1989. 
In these capacities Bhatt attempted to raise public consciousness 
about the value of women's work and to get additional legislation 
enacted to serve as a resource for organizations working with 
informal sector women. She was stymied by the fall of the National 
Front government. 


These three organizations have achieved some increased access 
to state resources for one segment of the female labor force. For 
the most part this access has been achieved through negotiation 
although in some cases the organizations have mounted 
demonstrations to present their demands. The impact of their 
ideologies is mixed: there is support for changing gender roles in 
the opposition to dowry, but there is also support for the 
traditional gender division of labor. As the leaders of the three 
organizations have gained national recognition, they have tended to 
compete among themselves for political influence. There is the 
danger that the memberships could be vulnerable to manipulation by 
their leaders. It seems, as well, that success has tended to make 
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the organizations more cautious. These organizations did not 
support or take part in a large feminist conference held in Patna 
in 1988. 


Women and Parliamentary Communism in West Bengal 


As part of her comparative analysis of two types of women's 
activism in India, Amrita Basu (1992) examines the role of 
parliamentary communism in the state of West Bengal in shaping 
women's political participation and its outcomes. The Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) (CPI(M)) split off from the CPI in 1964 
in order to forge a path independent of the Soviet Union. In West 
Bengal the CPI(M) led the United Front Government elected in 1967 
and 1969 and since 1977 has been elected three times to lead the 
Left Front Government. Women primarily participate through the 
Paschim Bangla Ganatantrik Mahila Samiti (PBGMS), the CPI(M)'s West 
Bengal women's organization, ‘which claimed one and a quarter 
million members in 1987 (Basu 1992: 72). This is a top-down 
organization controlled by the CPI(M); the issues on which the 
PBGMS demonstrates are decided in Calcutta. 


Basu (1992: 231) is clearly critical of the "pallid reformism" 
of the CPI(M), but she identifies both achievements and limitations 
in this model of party-orchestrated women's participation. On the 
positive side, poor and middle peasants have gained economic 
security, agricultural wages rates have risen with the gap between 
men's and women's wages narrowing, and the rural poor have 
experienced less repression from the police and from communal 
forces under CPI(M) rule than elsewhere in India. However, the 
CPI(M) has refused to grant land titles in both men's and women's 
names, so only men have gained land ownership; and the PBGMS 
focuses on social and not economic issues projecting "an image of 
womanhood that is based on upper-caste, upper-class norms" (Basu 
1992: 74). Furthermore, women are not prominent in party 
leadership, and women remain underrepresented among CPI(M) office 
holders. In 1987 five women were on the 97 member West Bengal 
State Committee; there was one woman in the 32 member cabinet; 12 
of the 186 CPI(M) legislative assembly members were women; and in 
spite of a party directive that at least two women had to serve on 
each village panchayat, the numbers fell short (Basu 1992: 63-69). 


Basu (1992: 234) argues that "the CPI(M)'s conservative 
conception of gender roles reflects and perpetuates the bhadralok's 
[English educated upper class and caste Bengalis] hegemony within 
the party.” The implication is that the CPI(M)'s gender 
conservatism has contributed to its longevity in power. Emphasizing 
women's traditional roles “reassures those who fear radical change" 
and "[b]ecause Hindus consider women the repositories of tradition, 
the CPI(M) can demonstrate its indigenous character by upholding 
female seclusion and subordination" (Basu 1992: 55, 74). Basu notes 
that the culture of Bengal is not monolithically patriarchal; 
models of women's empowerment exist within adivasi (tribal) and 
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dalit (the lowest caste group) traditions so that the CPI(M) could 
have selected more egalitarian traditions to emphasize. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive that electoral success is linked to 
the promotion of conservative gender roles. 


Women in Rural Social Movements 


Since the early 1970s a variety of rural social movements have 
emerged in India (Kishwar 1988; Everett 1989; Calman 1992; Basu 
1992; Omvedt 1993). Some are small grass roots movements of the 
rural poor. The Shramik Sangathana (Toilers Organization) in 
Dhulia District, Maharshtra, mobilized adivasis (tribals) to regain 
land lost to Hindu landlords and to win wage increases; women 
adivasis challenged the alcoholism of their men and protested 
sexual harassment by Hindu landlords. The Bodhgaya movement in 
Bihar agitated to get land belonging to a Hindu temple distributed 
to dalit (lowest caste) agricultural laborers; the women in the 
movement demanded that the redistributed land should be registered 
in women's names. In Kerala traditional fisherfolk demonstrated 
against mechanized trawling, and women of the community organized 
against police rape and family violence. 


Movements have also arisen among farmers (generally middle and 
rich peasants) for remunerative prices and debt liberation. In one 
of the most important of these, the Shetkari Sangathana (farmers' 
organization) of Maharashtra, gender issues have been raised. By 
1990 there were five all-women panels of village panchayats 


(councils) and a mass campaign for women's land rights had begun 
within the Shetkari Sangathana. 


Political scientist, Rajni Kothari (1988: 35) offers a hopeful 
scenario concerning the impact of these movements: 


There are many indications that out of the present 
struggle between a ecentralised and increasingly 
repressive State and various movements of protest and 
defiance based on local organisations of the poor and 
ethnic minorities, peasants' movements and movements for 
regional autonomy and decentralisation of power may 
emerge an alternative formation that will prove more 
sensitive to India's indigenous cultures. 


An important factor in the emergence of these movements is the role 
of educated, middle class activists who channel on going protest 
activities and/or initiate struggles. As Basu (1992: 80) describes, 
"Activists largely operated outside the party, trade union, and 
sometimes even the parliamentary arena through decentralized 
democratic methods, direct action tactics, and diffuse cultural 
revolt." Omvedt (1993: 303) sees these movements as involved in 
redefining the concept of exploitation. 


Through women's camps, conferences, and organizations within 
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these rural social movements many women have become mobilized 
although far fewer than the number of men. Calman (1992: 167) 
states, "Within the parameters of movement activity, women learn 
new skills, gain self confidence, achieve greater autonomy as 
individuals and feel a sense of unity with a group." Women 
participate in protests against the state and local power holders. 
Often women's tactics are innovative. Basu (1992: 3) describes one 
of the high points of Shramik Sangathana women's participation: 


300 women and 150 men have assembled to protest an 
assault on a female agricultural laborer...[Aj crowd of 
women gathered in front of the culprit's home, demanding 
that he justify his actions. When he was unable to do 
so, the women decided upon an appropriately degrading 
punishment. The seated him on a donkey, smeared his face 
with cow dung, garlanded his neck with sandals, and 
paraded him through the surrounding villages. 


What have been the outcomes of these movements so far? 
Initial optimistic assessments have been followed by more sober 
reappraisals. Basu (1992) provides one of the most in depth 
reflections about the Shramik Sangathana, and her points can be 
generalized to other movements. Non party grass-roots movements 
have been torn apart by internal conflict over whether to support 
left political parties, and these movements have experienced dismal 
failure when they have ventured into electoral politics. It has 
been difficult to sustain the movements' momentum after a number of 
demands have been won. Congress, with its access to state resources 
and instruments of coercion, can coopt or repress the membership. 
The decentralized nature of the movement proved vulnerable to 
fragmentation. Basu (1992: 104) brings up Jo Freeman's concept of 
"the tyranny of structurelessness." Basu (1992: 235) concludes in 
a more philosophical vein: 


[O]ne might argue that the Shramik Sangathana's greatest 
achievement was that along with thousands of similar 
movements it contributed to the democratization of civil 
society. Thus, as movements like the Shramik Sangathana 
disintegrate, they are reborn in the form of other 
citizen groups that represent the core of Indian 
democracy in an era in which its major institutions are 
in serious disrepair. 


When the National Front government came to power in the 1989 
elections, the Shetkari Sanghathana's leader, Sharad Joshi, was 
appointed as head of the Standing Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
and told to formulate a new agricultural policy for the nation 
(Omvedt 1993: 265, 279). However, it was attacked by the 
bureaucracy and was never adopted. 


As far as women are concerned, a continuation of existing 
patterns of patriarchal values can be seen. Omvedt (1993: 96) 
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discusses the “scandal factor" and the "public gaze" fixed on rural 
women activists who have to contend with jealous husbands and the 
temptations of relationships with other activists. Basu (1992: 95) 
talks about "attempts of middle-class activists to impose sexually 
puritanical attitudes upon adivasis." When two adivasi activists 
were discovered living together and the man was already married and 
a father, the middle class activists expelled both of them from the 
organization without any widespread discussion. 


Calman and Omvedt differ in the lessons they draw from the 
rural movements. Calman (1992: 195) argues that a stance of 
cooperation with the state, gaining access to state resources and 
foreign funding, leads to greater positive benefits for women than 
a confrontational stance against the state. Omvedt (1993: 310) 
dismisses the option of foreign funding for creating a hierarchy 
between organization and people, and she thinks that movements 
should erode the state. In effect, Calman sees repression as the 
more serious danger, while Omvedt sees cooptation as more serious. 
In my opinion, both remain serious threats, and the context often 
structures whether or not cooperation is feasible. While Omvedt 
(1993: 312) raises the attractive solution of a unification of 
movements in an opposition political front that would contest 
elections, there have been no steps in this direction so far. 


Conclusion 


At the level of political culture, the various types of 
women's activism examined have for the most part reinforced upper 
caste gender values and contributed to the myth that they are 
ancient and enduring. It is understandable that activists promoted 
these values, as they were widely accepted and thus reduced anxiety 
over change. These values communicated to dominant men that women 
were not going to threaten their power in the family. While these 
values may increase acceptance of policy reform and women's 
political participation, they represent in essence the reproduction 
of patriarchal values in each new wave of women's activism. They 
involve the silencing of alternative values and visions of 
womanhood from adivasi, low caste and minority cultures. During 
the nationalist period or in the Communist movements of the 1940s, 
it may not have been possible for most activists to have done 
otherwise, but it is essential to recognize the obstacles for 
women's empowerment today that result from the repeated renewal of 
the structures of domination. The defense of the recent incidents 
of sati (immolation of a widow on her husband's funeral pyre) and 
the spread of Hindu and Muslim fundamentalism are examples that 
come to mind. 


In the contemporary urban feminist movement and rural social 
movements there are indications of efforts to promote alternative 
models of femininity, to confront directly caste, class and gender 
hierarchies, and to challenge the gender division of labor in the 
home and the patriarchal family. So far these values are not 
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widespread and often face violent opposition. Nevertheless, they 
are important examples of ways in which the political culture might 
be transformed. Crucial to this process of transforming the 
political culture is eroding the material basis of male domination 
in India. For this reason the issue of land rights for women-- 
being raised in rural movements and being researched by Women's 
Studies scholars--is very important. 


At the level of the state, the various types of women's 
activism have made the state visible to women and have made women 
visible to the state. While many authors have depicted women's 
increased access to the state in positive terms, I think more 
skepticism is warranted, for it is more likely that the state will 
capture women than the other way around. At best increased access 
is a mixed bag with every opportunity to influence state policy 
accompanied by dangers of being manipulated in return. 


Since the women's movement pushed for policies that were 
enacted but not enforced both during the nationalist and the 
present eras, I question the value of the all the effort expended. 
With the passage of legislation, problems appear to be solved, and 
opportunities for public education on complicated gender issues 
Giminish. In addition legislation often addresses symptoms which 
may change leaving the underlying problem untouched. For example, 
while the Maharashtra government outlawed amniocentesis for sex 
determination purposes, that method has been replaced by 
ultrasound. The policies worth fighting for, even if they are 


initially only “paper laws," are those that provide resources (e.g. 
laws to regulate informal sector occupations or inheritance laws 
for women) organizations can use to empower women. There is a need 
for more strategizing to prevent the marginalization of movement 
leaders who are given state policy making positions. 


The women's movement is small in size relative to the 
conservative opposition, and so it is unable to get strongly 
contested policies passed. As Calman (1992: 190, 197) states, 
eventual success depends on a broadening of the process of women's 
empowerment, but I believe this process will need to go beyond her 
contention that empowerment will make women "available for 
participation in institutional, politics." Otherwise, patriarchal 
values will shape women's participation, and the new entrants will 
be more likely to support Hindu fundamentalism than women's 
property rights. 


At the level of political organization, the creation of 
women's organizations appears to be a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for continued women's mobilization. The less 
hierarchal the organization, the more political space exists for 
women to work collectively to solve problems. However, it appears 
difficult to sustain egalitarian organizations over a long time 
period; they tend to disintegrate under factional pressures. 


iS 


The contemporary women's movement has influenced political 
parties to form affiliated women's organizations. These vary in 
their ability to be an independent force but for the most part are 
controlled by the parties. Party programs have added resolutions 
on violence against women, but the approach of parties to gender 
issues has been mainly reactive and instrumental. The women's 
movement has energized rural social movements through women's 
participation and the issues raised by women, as Omvedt (1993) 
points out. With women's involvement in struggles over land rights 
for women, sexual harassment, and male alcoholism, these movements 
have the potential to transform the political culture in the long 
run. In the short run, however, “women do not determine the 
agendas" of these movements (Kishwar 1988: 2760). The women's 
movement has also led to counter movements of religious 
fundamentalism; within the Hindu fundamentalist organizations there 
has been an increased interest in mobilizing women recently (Sarkar 
1991). 


Women's movements in India have not found a successful way to 
interface with electoral politics. Both during the nationalist 
period and today elections reveal the weakness of organized women. 
A study of women legislators in Andhra Pradesh found that their 
careers were curtailed, and they were viewed as proxies for their 
husbands (Wolkowitz 1987). Rural movements have not been able to 
maintain an autonomous stance vis a vis political parties; 
electoral arrangements with left parties have generally hurt these 
movements. Their membership often votes for Congress because its 
control of state resources enables it to engage in corruption more 


effectively than other parties. Established parties see organized 
groups--including women--as vote banks. This is a danger facing 
the organizations of informal sector women. Perhaps the strategy 
of putting up all-women panels for village councils is a way to 
begin to explore the idea of a women's political party. 


At the level of women activists, women report that they gain 
from participation--increased confidence, mobility, consciousness 
of themselves as political actors, experience dealing with 
authorities and opportunities to share ideas with other women 
(Kishwar 1988: 2762). As the women Telangana participants relate, 
they were devastated by the ending of the movement. However, there 
are many factors that constrain activists. Women's activism 
requires family permission; male members of the family must support 
women's participation. With the exception of urban middle class 
feminists, young unmarried women are not allowed to participate 
actively. Housework is a burden that limits activism, especially 
for mothers of young children. In rural movements a shortage of 
middle class women activists reduces women's mobilization. 


In the nationalist movement, the Communist movements of the 
1940s, and rural movements today, there are many instances of the 
instrumental use of women activists. Kishwar (1988: 2756) points 
out that putting women on the front line to get sympathy "often 
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results in women bearing the brunt of the repression." Women are 
vulnerable to the "scandal factor" for being out and about in the 
community and for interacting with men outside the family. 
Furthermore, Kishwar (1988: 2756) observes, [T]heir own husbands 
and communities often reject and ostracise them should they suffer 
sexual assault while defending the community." 


Class plays an important role mediating the outcome of 
political participation on women activists. Members of the female 
intelligentsia coming out of the urban middle class assumed 
leadership positions in all of the movements examined. They had 
more or less freedom to act in the different movements: more in the 
all women fora--the nationalist era women's organizations, the 
urban feminist groups, and the associations of informal sector 
women--and less in the mixed gender fora--the nationalist movement, 
the Communist organizations, and the rural movements. However, 
there is a definite lack of working class women in leadership 
positions although there are more opportunities for working class 
women to be in decision making roles in the urban informal sector 
women's associations than in the rural movements. Women's low 
literacy levels, lack of numeracy, and limited exposure to the 
world outside the family contribute to this problem. So does male 
opposition to women's leadership. Kishwar (1988: 2759) tells about 
SEWA having to accede to village women's support of men as dairy 
cooperative officers, explaining "one cannot survive in the ocean 
if one makes enemies of crocodiles." 


These preliminary reflections on the mixed nature of the 
outcomes of women's participation are not intended to dismiss or 
belittle women's activism. As O'Hanlon (1991: 104) states, 


[MjJere celebration of what look like autonomous defiances 
may do grave disservice to those who refuse to conform 
themselves, in underestimating the actual weight and 
harsh social cost entailed in contesting authority...[I]n 
making clearer the real social terms and possibilities 
within which they conduct their struggles, it underscores 
their capacity for challenge and sacrifice. 


These reflections are intended to invite further analysis of the 
consequences of women political engagement in order to learn more 
about the strategies and approaches that empower women. 
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POST-COMMUNIST TRANSITION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN HUNGARY 

Much of the literature on post-communist transitions in 
Central and Eastern Europe emphasizes macro trends. Since 1989 a 
voluminous literature on economic dimensions of the transition 
describes the creation of markets, privatization, the development 
of financial institutions and fiscal options to manage budget 
deficits. Political analyses have centered on competition among 
the new political parties, the functioning of parliament (see, for 
example, ITlonszki, 1993) and the relevance of transition 
trajectories from Latin America and southern Europe (see, for 
example, Przeworski, 1991; Agh, 1993). At a more philosophical 
level some scholars have speculated about the conditions necessary 
to create "civil societies" in the region (Di Palma, 1992). 

One theme that cuts across the literature is that tensions are 
embedded in post-communist transitions. In particular, public 
policies exhibit the disharmony between two different and often 
competing objectives: (1) developing a fully operational market 
economy within a democratic context and (2) maintaining social 
protections in the form of a wide array of social benefits (see, 


for example, Kornai, 1992). The tension between these competing 


values was recognized many years ago by Okun (1975) in his well 


known book, Equality v. Efficiency: The Big Tradeoff. Okun viewed 


this tradeoff as a central feature of policy choice in 
democratically controlled market political economies. In post- 
communist regimes the tradeoff is exacerbated by the legacy of the 


past where socialist ideology promulgated the claim that social 
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policies would create egalitarian outcomes. Even now some believe 


that this claim was partially fulfilled, though at relatively low 


levels compared to Western standards. The apparent ideological 


discontinuity between the past and present in Central and Eastern 


Europe is reflected on the surface of policy in areas such as 


housing privatization and the protection of the vulnerable through 


In the short term, the transformation of the 


various safety nets. 


economy imposes huge costs on the population. Structural reforms 


which over the long term are supposed to produce growth, are 


Cuts in subsidies, price liberalization, tax 


causing unemployment. 


reform and the restructuring of social security systems are further 


(Official data fail to capture 


reducing the standard of living. 


much of the second economy; therefore, the aggregate decline in the 


standard of living may be overestimated. ) Reductions in social 


protections are contributing to the disillusionment with the 


transition. This can be observed in the parliamentary instability 


in Poland and the unpopularity of the ruling coalition in Hungary. 


Some nostalgia for the stability of the past is reflected in the 


growing popularity of former communist parties that have 


reconstituted themselves as the democratic left--as in the case of 


the Socialist Party in Hungary. 


Okun’s tradeoff can be thought of as a metaphor for a 


challenge that is embedded in post-communist transitions. 


Specifically, how can political institutions become more efficient 


while retaining adequate social protections?! Ferge (1991: 84) 


described this as a new tradeoff between increased freedom (in the 
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political as well as the consumer sense of the term) and declining 
material security. The challenge for post-communist regimes is to 
manage this tradeoff. In this paper we assess this challenge 
through an analysis of the building of local government capacity in 
Hungary. The focus on local government is important for two 
interrelated reasons. At the level of conceptualization post- 


communist transition is being analyzed primarily from 


perspective of the central government. This emphasis misses 


important role given to local government for implementing parts of 
the economic reforms and administering social protections. We 
describe the importance of local government by focusing on two 
activities: (a) the administration of social aid and (b) the 
privatization of housing stock. The backdrop of both activities is 
local government budgetary stringency in Hungary. Since budgetary 
pressure invariably forces difficult choices, Okun’s tradeoff is 
revisited, albeit at a different time and in different political 
and economic environments. 

Section one describes the major characteristics of local 
government in Hungary since 1990. Section two analyzes 
administration of social aid. Section three describes 
privatization of the housing stock. The fourth section brings 
two parts together in the analytical framework of case-processing. 
We reconceptualize Rosenthal’s (1992) term and adapt it to the 
Hungarian situation. In the final section we make some concluding 
observations about the significance of the analysis of the 


administration of social aid and housing privatization for post- 
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communist transitions. 


Is Devolution in post-communist regimes: the case of Hungary 


Before 1989 Hungary had three tiers of government. Below the 


central government Hungary was divided into nineteen counties and 


Below the county level there were 


their respective governments. 


administrative subdivisions in the form of towns, villages and 


(There used to be 


cities that were governed by local councils. 


another step in between the county and the local governments-- 


"jJaras"--that had very limited functions.) While there was a 


division of functional responsibilities for the purposes of service 


delivery, the effective political power, as in other communist 


(which in Hungary was 


flowed from the communist party 


regimes, 


called the Hungarian Workers Party). Operationally, this meant 


that political and local policy differences were mitigated by Party 


prerogatives that were coordinated at the county level. While 


certainly not a monolith it was nevertheless clear that Party 


control constrained the real exercise of local self government. 


In 1990 the newly elected Hungarian Parliament passed the Act 


on Local Self-Government. This legislation created a sharp break 


with the past in the following fundamental ways (Davey, 1990): 


*local governments are legally separate from the central 


state organizations and now own assets; 


*any village (regardless of size) may establish a local 


government and enter into cooperative arrangements with 


other settlements on a voluntary basis; 
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*the strict hierarchical relationships from the previous 


regime among tiers of government have been eliminated; 

*governance of the local governments is based on free 

competitive elections; 

*local governments have the right to levy taxes and 

receive grants from the central government based on 

normative formulas. 
In 1990 over 3,100 local governments have been created in 
conformity with these legislation replacing the socialist council- 
system. The county lost nearly all of its previous power since 
there was no rationale for maintaining its coordinating and 
controlling role (Magyar and Szivdés, 1992: 293). Most of these 
local governments are small; only 65 government jurisdictions have 
populations greater than 50,000 which includes the twenty-two 
districts of the capital, Budapest, where each district is an 
independent local government. What is particularly noteworthy is 
the range of human services that are administered by local 
governments. These include education, health care, housing, social 
service institutions (such as clubs and/or homes for the aged and 
the disabled), cash and in-kind allowances. The granting of 
functional responsibilities for the services and activities listed 
above was also accompanied by the transfer of property rights. 
Local governments in Hungary were given ownership of economic 
enterprises and housing in their jurisdictions that were previously 
owned by the state. This transfer has had a crucial impact on the 


scope of local government activities since 1990. As we will argue 
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in section three and four, this transfer challenges the development 
of local government administrative capacity, particularly over 


decisions concerning local revenues and housing privatization. 


II: The administration of social aid in Hungary°® 


Social aid refers to income support for persons who are in 
severe financial need. There are two broad types of aid: regular 
aid and emergency aid. Regular aid is available to persons who fit 
eligibility criteria laid down in parliamentary legislation. Per 
capita central allocations to local governments are based on the 
number of individuals in the jurisdiction with a:'minimum of 2 
billion Forint minimum (85 Forints=1 USD). Emergency aid differs 
substantially since eligibility and aid levels are determined by 
local governments thereby giving local government substantial 
discretion. Emergency aid is given to someone who suffers a sudden 
economic loss and cannot receive an improvement in his or her 
economic status in any other way other than receiving emergency 
aid. Local governments may provide emergency aid up to six times 
a year; the amount may not exceed the maximum amount of regular 
social assistance. Local governments may choose to provide fewer 
than six payments to individuals in one year and there is no 
minimum payment level. 

Increasing demand for social aid comes from several factors. 
The national unemployment rate in mid-1993 was over 13%; inflation 
waS approximately 17% (Sivak, 1993:2). Since 1990 some 
applications for emergency social aid come from the unemployed who 


are not eligible for unemployment benefits. Other unemployed 
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individuals apply for social aid when their unemployment benefits 
expire or if their benefit does not reach the minimum standard of 
living. Second, pensioners apply for social aid in increasing 
numbers because the national minimum pension is 6,400 forints a 
month. (In 1990 the average pension in the Budapest was 6,789 Ft, 
while in 1993 it was 12,340 Ft. The 81.8% increase in pensions 
during this period does not even come close to the official 114% 
rate of inflation between 1990 and 1993. While in 1990 
pensioners lived under the poverty line, in 1991 the ratio reached 
48.3 %, while in 1992 it was 66.6%.) Third, children whose parents 
find themselves in temporary economic distress may receive 
emergency social aid. Fourth, people released from institutions 
(such as hospitals or correctional facilities), homeless persons 
and persons who appear not to have had food for a period of time 
may receive a direct cash outlay from the social aid information 
office of 1,000 forints. This is payable only once a year. Th 
number of recipients for emergency aid has grown substantially 
since 1980 (when real incomes began to fall substantially) 
increased further since 1989 (see Zam, 1991: 188-189). According 


to a World Bank study, the number of recipients of social aid 


increased substantially from 1989 to 1990 and most local 


governments in Budapest exhausted their appropriated funds for 
social aid by mid year (World Bank, 1991: 87). 
Erzsébetvaros: The VII District in Budapest 

Many of the issues involved in the administration of social 


aid at the local level can be seen through the practices of a 


Single local government. The VII District of Budapest is a 
jurisdiction with approximately 80,000 inhabitants living in two 
square kilometers--a ratio that is ten times higher than the 
average of the capital. An inner district, it has a high 
concentration of poor people. Approximately 40 percent of the 
district’s inhabitants are on pension. 

Steps in applying for social aid in this local government are 
as follows: 

ay The applicant must document his or her salary for the 

previous six months. Pensioners must provide documentation of 

their retirement benefits. 

2. Income from family allowance, orphan’s benefit or alimony 

must be documented. 

3. All other sources of income must be documented. 

4. Child care institutions and schools must provide a written 

statement concerning the family. If a child does not attend 

school or a child care institution the district nurse must 

provide a written statement. 

5. A site visit to the living quarters is made to determine 


living conditions of the family and record their observations. 


6. A decision is made concerning eligibility for aid. If the 


applicant has an income exceeding 9,000 Ft per capita, the aid 

will be denied. 

Legal guidance concerning social aid has always been very 
complex. It has become even more complicated in the absence of any 


comprehensive examination by the new Parliament. The isolated 


pieces of legislation do not form one coherent whole (Magyar and 
Szivés, 1992: 292). The piecemeal and often contradictory 
regulations provide the basis for case-processing, where local 
administrators became more entrusted with decision-making power due 
to the ambiguous terminology in the guidelines of social aid. 
Data from the District gives some indication of the dilemma 
facing local governments. In 1987 the number of persons receving 
emergency social aid was 7,426. By 1992 the number of individuals 
receiving aid increased to 12,713. Total expenditures increased 
substantially as weil. In 1987 expenditures for emergency social 
aid was 10.2 million Ft. By 1992 this Semanal to 41.8 million. 
By mid 1993, however, the District began to restrict aid. Since 
individuals may receive emergency aid up to six times a year, the 
restriction can be observed in the following data: in 1991 there 
were 43,421 cases of emergency social aid. In 1992 the number 
increased to 46,867. However, in the first five months of 1993 
emergency social aid cases dropped to 2,278. This sharp decline in 
the amount of emergency social aid in the first five months of 1993 


is explained by one dominant factor: budgetary pressures have 


forced a cutback despite the increased demand for aid. The 


reduction in the amount of aeckal aid in the first five months of 
1993 indicate that budgetary pressures have forced a cutback 
despite increased demand for aid. The increased demand is 
illustrated (albeit indirectly) by the fact that 40% of the 
applications for emergency aid are rejected. (A large number of 


these rejections come from pensioners who apply for aid because 


they believe that their benefit is inadequate to make ends meet.) 

The administration of social aid provides local government 
officials with several difficulties, one of the main ones being 
clearly budgetary. Given macro economic conditions the demand for 
aid in many local governments (those with higher than average 
unemployment rates and/or elderly population) exceeds the ability 
to finance aid. Local governments can either redistribute 
budgetary resources or halt the processing of new cases when they 
exhaust funds appropriated for social aid. The latter option is 
being used at present in the VII District. Since emergency aid is 
not an entitlement, applicants who are rejected for budgetary 
reasons have no recourse. Clearly then, social aid decisions can 
violate the principle of horizontal equity when the above 
conditions apply. 

Local government officials in the District are cognizant of 
this reality and are trying to minimize economic hardship by 
providing substitutes for emergency aid. A free meal for children 
in school is one in-kind benefit. Second, some unemployed have 
their rent subsidized by essentially not having the housing 


department collect it for a period of time. A third example is a 


public works employment for individuals who have exhausted their 


unemployment benefits. These individuals do housing maintenance 
work and earn approximately 9,000 Ft (USD 107) a month. Seventy 
percent of the funding for these in-kind services comes from the 
central government; thirty percent comes from the local government. 


From the point of view of the unemployed this public works program 
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is stigmatized since future employers may try to hire these 
individuals at the minimum monthly wage. This, in turn, would 
affect future unemployment benefits which are based on wages earned 
during the last employment period. Nevertheless, if offered the 
unemployed individual must accept the work. In any case, there are 
not many jobs available and local government officials recognize 
that the program contributes only modestly (in the aggregate) to 
income security objectives. (In 1992 in the VII District about 70 
people were employed through this program. In the first five 
months of 1993 about 50 people have been put to work.) All three 
methods of providing modest benefits are attempts to deal with an 
unsolvable dilemma: how to respond to the increasing demand for 
social protection without worsening a local budget that is 
precarious. 

Local governments do not have an incentive to encourage aid 
applications. In comparison to Western Europe, where between 30 
and 70 percent of possible aids are successfully requested, the 
ratio of applications is estimated to be much lower in Hungary 


(Gosztonyi and Lévai, 1992: 3). Few of the potentially successful 


candidates for social aid are aware of the availability of social 


aid. If local governments publicized the availability and the 
guidelines of the aid this would increase the number of applicants 
well beyond available resources. This scenario occurred in 
Erzsébetvaros (VIIth District), when publicity about the available 
social aids induced an unexpected surge of applications. While 


social aid is still a stigma (with the result that many people turn 


to the local government as a last resort), the economic climate has 
created increased demand for aid. 

In the VII District, the amount spent on social aid has 
increased sixfold, from 18 billion Ft in 1987 to 105 billion Ft in 
1991. Although before 1989 the local government processed 
applications manually, the increase in the number of applications 
for social aid made the installation of computers unavoidable. 
Because of lack of financial resources and administrative capacity 
the local government intended to focus on children and the 
elderly.* The number of retired people applying for social aid 
reached 10,000 by 1990. From 1991, the local government decided to 
issue new guidelines, focusing on the family. Many families often 
could not cope with unemployment that increased sharply after 1989, 
rent increases and rising educational costs. The local government 
started to offer aid in the form of food coupons, or utility 
payments instead of a simple emergency check. 

The task of caring for needy children increased unexpectedly. 
During 1986-1987, 70 children received regular social aid; in 1992 


the figure reached 1262. In 1990, 4362 persons received emergency 


aid, among them 2427 children. Often the same persons received the 


aid several times, but the sum received per application decreased 
(Gosztonyi and Lévai, 1992: 13). The majority of the children came 
from blue-collar and unemployed families, 40 percent of the cases 
they were from Gipsy families. In order to better administer these 
problems, local governments entrusted the schools first to 


encourage families to apply for social aid, then schools 
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administered the aid after the annual decision was made by the 


local government. This procedure is similar to the one established 
to take care of elderly people, where the senior citizen centers 
are in charge of distributing the regular social aid following the 
decision of the local government. 

After assessing these conditions the local government decided 
to restructure its social aid policy. Furthering the switch from 
individual centered to family-focused policy, families in need 
became the target of attention. Although administrators did not 
agree on the definitions of who are considered to be members of a 
"family" (extended or nuclear), or the concept to be "in need," 
together with the elected members they tried to create universally 
applicable guidelines. These new guidelines excluded single working 
individuals, or owners of flats or any real estate. Later, they 
revised this move realizing that tenants often did not have any 
other option but to buy their domicile n the same local 
government. 

In 1992, the local government tried to innovate by applying 
normative guidelines for aid applicants to standardize decisions 
and reduce arbitrariness. The designers of the plan informed the 
administrators about the changes, distributed guidelines, and 
encouraged the formation of collective decision-making in the 
departments and agencies. These committees were requested to 
consider regular social aid instead of emergency aid. According to 
the 1992 regulation, the amount of emergency aid cannot exceed 1000 


Ft, with a 30 day administration period, which can be repeated 


without special notice. Under these conditions, emergency aid has 
lost most of its purpose. (Gosztonyi and Lévai, 1992: 22) 

The processing of social aid still carries the characteristics of 
crisis responses (Magyar and Szivdéos, 1992: 295), and the local 
government has not yet managed to implement overall normative rules 
for processing aid applications. 

However much the local government intended to prevent the 
escalation of social problems, it could not cope with growing 
unemployment. Although the unemployment rate in Budapest was below 
the national average, the rate in the VII District has been 
consistently higher than the average for Budapest. Essentially, 
the local government cannot fully finance the gap between the 
unemployment benefit and the "official" poverty threshold. Like 
other local governments, the VII District takes only partial 
responsibility for the overall welfare system designed under 
communist rule. The boundaries where local government draws its 
limit of activities are: (1) taking care of the unemployed (which 
is primarily the duty of the central government, (2) the minimum 


wage which is the task of the trade unions, (3) court decisions 


concerning child support (Gosztonyi and Lévai, 1992: 29). Elected 


representatives and administrators from other local governments 
also reinstated the need to draw the "competency lines" between 
central and local government more clearly (Magyar and Szivés, 1992: 
287). 

III: Housing privatization 


In the early 1950’s in Hungary war damage and massive 
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migration resulting from rapid industrialization created enormous 
difficulties in housing. Like other Eastern European governments, 
the communist government in Hungary pledged to provide housing for 
the population. In 1952 the government nationalized apartment 
buildings and large private houses. The government also built new 
social housing, much of it in the cities. The first big wave of 
construction came in the 1960’s with the introduction of mass 
concrete housing construction. Although altogether the largest 
number of new dwellings were erected in the villages, their 
population fell by 11 percent between 1949 and 1960. 

Due to forced industrialization, the number of town 
inhabitants per dwelling rose by 21 percent. Controlling the 
growth of Budapest was administered by severe bureaucratic means. 
In 1975 the estimated housing shortage was concentrated at 65 
percent in Budapest, where 20 percent of the national population 
lives. In 1990, the census counted 3.8 million dwellings in a 
country of 10.5 million (Farkas and Vajda, 1992:23). 

Two housing markets came into being at the end of the 


1970's. Within the state sector there was an immense shortage, 


with an average waiting time of 10 years; meanwhile, in the private 


sector, where market prices prevailed, there was nearly immediate 
acquisition. At the same time, about 8 percent of households had 
neither a council owned, nor a privately owned flat (Daniel, 
1985:88). The immense problems connected with private house 
construction was not manageable for most people, so they continued 


to queue for the centrally administered rental housing. The 
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continuous and increasing demand legitimized the logistics of 
central distribution. 

The cost of houses relative to income was among the highest 
in Europe, with the result that many families, particularly young 
people could not afford it (Housing Policy Reform, 1991:1). In 
1990, rents in private units were ten or twelve times greater than 
the rents administratively set for social housing, and still there 
was a severe shortage of dwellings for rent (Kingsley and Struyk, 
1992: 6). 

The subsidies given to the sector were very large, 
accounting for over 50 percent of all consumer subsidies. But, 
they were poorly measured, and repressively plus inefficiently 
distributed (Daniel, 1985: 104). The concept of families deemed 
"in need" was drastically narrowed by the end of the 1980s. The 
majority of the subsidies given in 1971 were withdrawn in 1983, 
when private housing incentives became targeted. Policy-makers did 
not feel it compatible with the dominant ideology to assign the 
same incentives for sectors. Instead, when the ineptness of big 
housing firms became apparent, the new private incentives focused 


on VAT-reimbursement and concessional loans. 


The differences between the sectors is demonstrated by the 


average size, where between 1981-85 the average size of a 
state-sector dwelling was 32 sq.meters (one room), 55 (two rooms), 
and 75 (three rooms); while the data for private sector was 38, 63, 
and 102, respectively (Lakasstatisztikai Evkényv, 1985:15). State 


sector building slowly shrank due to the high costs of inefficient 
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production. In 1985, out of a total of 59,551 private sector 
dwellings, 37,657 were self-built; 19,629 bought; and 2,247 were 
built by a co-operative. 

Even privately owned flats were part of an allocation 
structure, administered by local councils, on the basis of 
assigning points according to a scale based on financial need and 
family size and the completed waiting period. After the 
restructuring of local governments, housing became one of the areas 
which drastically shifted from the central to the local level. The 
Property Transfer Law in 1990 gave the ownership rights of the 
rental stock to the local governments. This is an asset worth 625 
billion Ft ($8,6 billion), which generated 4.6 billion Ft ($63 
million) rent revenue per year, with the cost of 7 billion Ft ($97 
million). Since the decision of whether to sell or not is now held 
by local government officials, it follows that political power was 
actually transferred. 

The ownership and administration of housing has been turned 
over to local governments in Hungary. As a result, local 


government officials determine the pace and extent of privatization 


of housing for their respective governments. This includes the 


determination of which flats to sell, who to sell them to, and the 
selling price. Privatization of housing means selling social 
housing to private buyers, including selling whole buildings to 
investors, who would operate them as private rentals, and selling 
of private units principally to tenants. 


After 1990, central guidelines disappeared and subsidies 
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slowly evaporated. One example is the elimination of the interest 
rate support system on the pre-1989 housing loans. Previously, 
housing loans were provided by an extremely concessionary (0 and 3 
per cent) long term (35 years) interest rate (Blue Ribbon 
Commission, 1990: 74). A Housing Fund was created which 
substituted for the central bank by imposing close to market rate 
interest on the outstanding stock of housing loans. The new fixed 
interest rates still could not halt the increasing budget deficit 
of the central government, so the government created two 
alternatives for passing back the costs to the beneficiaries. The 
debtor either had to pay 15 percent interest on the whole debt; or 
pay the market rate on one half, while the other half is forgiven. 
Hardly any preferential treatment remained. In 1989 housing 
subsidies totaled to 36.1 billion Ft, in 1990 to 47.3 billion, and 
the estimates are showing decreasing amounts in a time of two-digit 
inflation (Hungary 1991, 1991: 65). 
Obstacles to reform 

The tenants in socialist countries had something not too 
distant from ownership: they could not be evicted, and rent 


increases were very difficult to pass through. Tenant rents as a 


share of income were always very low compared to capitalist 


countries. In Hungary this amounted to approximately 4.5 percent 
of income; rent increases have not kept pace with the rate of 
inflation. Housing reform provides a concise reference point to 
view post-communist transition. The main objective of housing 


privatization is to move away from state-controlled decisions to an 
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economy that responds to market forces. Since household assets 
form a major share of the total household wealth, privatizing the 
housing sector in socialist economies means reforming the entire 
household economy due to the distribution link between low wages 
and extensive subsidies. 

The priority areas of reforms are: (1) clarification of 
property rights and the scope for privatization of publicly owned 
housing; (2) reduction and elimination of distortions in rents, 
prices and subsidies; (3) the development of sound and viable 
market-oriented mechanisms during a difficult transition when 
economic conditions have been considerably degraded in many 
socialist countries; and (4) the reorganization of housing 
production to include three dimensions: the need to encourage 
diversification in the building industry, the urgent reform of the 
urban planning system, and the role of local governments in the 
management of publicly owned assets, including housing assets 
(Renaud, 1991:i). 

Privatizing public housing has multiple aims. One aim is 


to find an owner, who will rationally and efficiently use the 


stock. A second objective is to avoid further degradation of the 


assets. Local governments want to get rid of the burden of long 
neglected maintenance since they have fewer resources for these 
purposes now than in the previous council era. While privatization 
rapidly takes place, this issue is not addressed clearly, as 
several new buyers hold the opinion that after the transfer of 


ownership, the council will still be responsible for renovation and 
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maintenance. 


The tension between market-oriented reforms of the housing 


sector that are advocated by some and the realities of current 
housing conditions are revealed in the following observations by 
specialists from the World Bank and Hungarian researchers: 

The World Bank specialists suggested that the Hungarian government 


follow the most radical market-oriented approach possible: 


The price mechanism should be used to direct the 
allocation of units. Rents for most units should be 
increased in steps until they are at market levels. The 
total volume of subsidies--inclusive of the real rent 
transfers --must be reduced substantially (The World 
Bank, i991: 13). 


The simplest approach would be to abruptly end sales 
at less than the market value for all units not in 
the process of being sold as of that date (The World 
Bank, 1991: Annex p.6) 


At the same time, Hungarian statisticians warn that no available 
data supports this approach. They state: 


Being aware of the extremely run-down state of the 
state-rental stock, contrary to several official 
statements, not even the bargain sale of rental housing 
is beneficial for the dwellers. They buy the only 
possible and available place where they can live, and 
they take an obligatory burden with it: the costs of 
maintenance and renovation, though they cannot even 
vaguely assess its scope. Considering the lack of Ft 200 
billion in renovation, one has to realize that the sales 
are close to market-value.(...) In this case one cannot 
consider housing privatization based on entrepreneurship 
(Farkas and Vajda, 1991: 28). 


Several local governments that sold a considerable portion of the 
housing stock already are reluctant to consider major rent raises 
for the remaining portion. They consider rent increases possible 
only if a system of housing allowances is created, and in that case 
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do not see any rationale in transferring the same amount of money 
that they give as aid toward the rent. 

In Hungary, in the past years the volume of subsidies is 
reduced in real terms as well, so in order to achieve a more 
efficient subsidy system targeting has to be more transparent and 
measurable. According to official policy, the allowances should be 
directed to the households, instead of to the physical assets. 
Though the aim of this type of housing allowance should be focused 
on the poor, this has not been accomplished to date. 

Local governments now have to balance options concerning 
financial considerations (based on expected returns of stock), 
policy considerations (segregation, social net for the poor), 
obtaining resources from the central government, and managing 
political pressure from citizens. But the decision space is very 
narrow; local governments do not obtain funding for renovation or 
maintenance from the central government, while at the same time 
they have to solve several social problems themselves. Budgetary 
pressures of local governments encourage privatization. 


Sales activity varies widely according to districts in 


Budapest and in counties in the whole country. Mostly, the process 


works as follows: 1) the local government assigns the house for 
possible purchase. 2) the management company of the _ local 
government (named "IKV") solicits applications for tenant purchase 
of their unit, and 3) submits them to the local government for 
approval; and then 4) if approved, the proceeds of the sale are 


distributed between the management company and the local 
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government. Often, the purchase requires a unanimous or fixed 
percentage of units committed to buying before the building could 
be sold in an effort to decrease the problems of mixed-ownership 
(Sullivan, 1991: 6). 

Price guidelines have been set according to when units were 
last renovated. If the housing stock was renovated more than 15 
years ago, the market price is reduced by an 85 percent discount. 
If renovation took place between 5 and 15 years, then the discount 
is 75 percent. When the renovation was fairly recent, the discount 
is 60 percent (Katsura and Struyk, 1991: 1259). 

A trend toward mixed ownership is being created; 1988-89 
became the turning point for a rapid increase in privatization, as 
from that time on the annual 2 percent purchase by tenants rose to 
a rate of 20 percent between 1990 and 1992 (Hegediis, Mark and 
Tosics, 1991: 2). This means that soon more than a quarter of the 
public rental units will be under private ownership. The number of 
dwellings bought by primary tenants from the state rose from 4,480 
in 1987, to 9,347 in 1988 and 19,649 in 1989, then jumped to 56,536 


in 1990 (Hungarian Central Statistical Office, cited in Hungary 


1991, 1991: 118). In the capital, by 1992 20 percent of the 1990 


housing stock was already purchased, while 50 percent of the 
renters still expressed interest in buying their dwellings 
(Budapest Bérlakas Survey, 1992:1). 

There is some hesitation over the sale of assets in 
districts where the stock is greatly deteriorated. The uncertainty 


over who is responsible for maintenance and the will to pass on 
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this burden as quickly as possible translates to low prices for the 
dwellings. The other alternatives such as raising rents or further 
tampering with property rights, are equally politically 
uncomfortable. 

Who is buying these assets? The tendency is clear that 
better houses will be bought first, and tenants who intend to buy 
have higher education and higher income (Katsura and Struyk, 1992: 
1257). As the best and the most subsidized housing was allocated 
to the white collar workers of the intelligentsia, they are also 
the most likely beneficiaries of this housing privatization. 
According to 1979 data the middle class occupations had by far the 
largest proportion of the best council dwellings, and the lowest 
proportion of owned houses (Szelényi, 1983). For poorer families 
in Hungary the primary in-kind benefits were education subsidies; 
for the richer families, housing subsidies dominated. The 
inequalities of housing distribution favored the middle and higher 
income groups, which now exchanged the housing subsidies, for a 
one-time give-away. With the possibility of ample social housing 


fading, the remaining part of the public housing sector will 


probably become highly segregated. The privatization of housing 


can therefore be considered as the capitalization of inequalities, 
and the legalization of the divergence between lower and higher 
income Hungarians. 

Why do tenants buy the units? The major reasons are 
uncertainty of the future rental sector and the drastically 


discounted prices for sitting tenants. Most public rental units 
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benefits. This experience suggests that there is a need to move 
from general subsidies on housing (which is biased toward the 
higher income strata) to a targeted system of support for the 
needy. Such a plan is being implemented in East Germany and is 
under consideration in Hungary (Katsura and Struyk, 1992: 1269). 

Hungary’s estimated population living below the minimum 
income depends on whether the income surveys or the household 
survey are used. The income survey estimates that the percentage 
of population below the minimum was 10.3 percent in 1982, and 12.7 
percent in 1987. The household survey estimated 14.8 and 13.8 
percent respectively, with urban households having a higher 
percentage of people below the minimum income (Torrey and Smeeding, 
1991: 6). According to a survey conducted by the Urban Institute, 
with a 100 percent rent increase 32 percent of the tenants will 
seek assistance from their local governments. With a 200 percent 
increase, this will be topped by an additional 36 percent of 
tenants. 

At present in Hungary, no official count is taken on the 


number of homeless people, and no specific process has been 


established to take care of then. In 1980 at least 2 percent of 


the population lived in conditions of effective danger of 
homelessness, though this estimate is uncertain since, at that 
time, was officially non-existent, and it was handled as a criminal 
offense (Gydri, 1991: 222). In the previous regime the police did 
not allow people without a permanent job or residence to stay in 


the capital. In the autumn of 1990, when the homeless occupied one 
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of the railway stations, the issue attracted considerable 
attention. Although it would be a gross oversimplification to 
picture homelessness only as a housing problem, the responsibility 
at least partially belongs to the public rental sector. As a 
general impression, the number of homeless persons grew at a rapid 
rate, particularly in Budapest. In the upheaval of housing 
privatization, the rental sector shrinks considerably, and the 
responsibilities of who is capable and who is obliged to deliver 


the services for people falling out of the social net are unclear. 


IV. Case Processing in Local Government During Transition 

On the surface, both the administration of social aid and 
the implementation of housing privatization are characterized by 
local government case processing (see Rosenthal, 1982). Case 
processing is a term that applies to many local government service 
delivery and regulatory activities. Essentially, case processing 
includes the following core features: 

*legislation or regulation establishes a target or 


beneficiary population; 


*cases are identified based on statutory or regulatory 


criteria; 
*analysis of cases are made to determine appropriate action; 
*there is a government response to the case; 
*cases are resolved. 
Case processing can apply to local government services such as 


housing code enforcement, public assistance eligibility 
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determination and criminal justice (such as pre-trial procedural 
requirements). Case processing is a useful conceptual lens to 
summarize the current state of local government activity in Hungary 
in the areas of social aid and housing privatization. 

The broad steps in case processing outlined above can be 
applied to Hungarian local governments. In general, decisions 
concerning social aid and housing privatization decisions diverge 
from the prototypical case processing model. For example, in the 
case of social aid, ambiguity exists concerning who has the 
legitimate political authority to make local government’s social 
aid decisions. Several variations are logically possible: (1) the 
full council may vote on every request for social aid, (2) the 
decision may be delegated to a social services subcommittee of the 
council, (3) the decision could be delegated to full-time employees 
of the local government and (4) the third variant could be used 
with formal approval required by the mayor. The method of making 
social aid decisions is obviously influenced by the size of the 
jurisdiction and the number of cases. However, the lack of trust 


in the full-time "politically corrupt" council-era employees to 


implement the policies of the elected council may affect the 


methods chosen. Also, some local government elected officials have 
reacted to the hierarchical character of the former regime by 
assuming that their newly won responsibility to govern requires 
active involvement in administrative routines. Both the lack of 
trust and the reaction against centralization are understandable 


dimensions of the broader post-communist transition. However, what 


they indicate is that certain structural patterns such as the 
distribution of responsibility between elected officials and 
permanent staff must be settled before routines like case 
processing can be institutionalized. 

The staying power of attitudes and behaviors learned all too 
well in the former regime and carried over into the present one 
also inhibit the development of case processing routines. Both the 
practice of house privatization and the administration of social 
aid are infected by personal considerations. Some local government 
officials recognize the need to reduce the arbitrariness associated 
with practices that have been inherited from the past. One 
solution is to create administrative procedures based on normative 
eligibility guidelines so that some social welfare programs would 
have entitlement characteristics. But this requires giving up some 
of the newly won political power in the name of both administrative 
efficiency and the fair treatment of the potential beneficiaries of 
government programs. To do this local government officials need to 
develop a framework from which they can appraise the proper scope 
of political versus administrative authority. For example, a 


concept such as delegation makes sense once local government 


officials share a common conception of how authority is shared. 


Such features of democratic governance still need to be worked out 
in the post-communist transition phase. Meanwhile, the dependency 
on informal connections in acquiring information concerning both 
the availability of social aid and the legal regulations of housing 


privatization represent practices carried over from the previous 
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regime. 

How can we assess case processing effectiveness? Several 
years ago Pesso evaluated the treatment that applicants for public 
assistance in Massachusetts received from welfare intake workers 
along three dimensions (Pesso, 1978: 306-7). First, applicants 
should be treated fairly. This means that applicants with 
identical circumstances should receive the same treatment. Second, 
case processing should be responsive to the needs of clients when 
they apply for benefits. Third, workers should be prepared to 
respond to monitoring procedures from agency personnel and 
oversight bodies (such as the legislature) and thus be accountable. 

In the case of social aid in Hungary, the criterion of 
fairness is largely irrelevant since there is no_ statutory 
requirement that horizontal equity be enforced. Social aid is not 
an entitlement; therefore, local governments have very wide 
discretion over the administration of the program. Since local 
governments must accomodate social aid to budgetary realities 
responsiveness is likely to decline when demand outstrips budgetary 


resources. Finally, local governments generally lack the 


experience (and administrative capacity but probably not the 


political will) to monitor social aid to ensure that the program is 
implemented according to the political prerogatives and normative 
guidelines. 

If we apply the three criteria to housing privatization we 
reach similar conclusions. Fairness is irrelevant for 


interjusrisdictional comparisons since local governments are 
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largely free to determine their own privatization policies. Within 
a single jurisdiction, the previous analysis showed that, on 
average, higher income persons tend to benefit disproportionately 
from housing privatization. Responsiveness is difficult to achieve 
in an environment where the law is in flux and local governments 
see asset sales as one of the few ways available to soften the 
budgetary blow of reductions in funds from the central government. 
Administrators in both policy areas have little experience with 
accountability mechanisms. Ex ante monitoring of social aid 
eligibility for those currently receiving aid is rarely done and 
few accountability procedures are imposed from the central 


government. 


VI. Conclusion 

By revisiting Okun’s tradeoff in the context of the post- 
communist transition in Hungary we see that local governments are 
trying to strike a balance between equity and administrative 
efficiency. This has given rise to a quiet debate concerning the 


dominance of two broad competing values--the maintenance of a 


socially acceptable level of social protections versus the quest 


for political and administrative improvements. The former value 
is, in part, a carryover from the past. Under socialism the 
dominant ideology concerning social policy was egalitarianism: 
wages, direct in-kind benefits and direct services provisions, 
taken together, were supposed to minimize disparities among 


individuals. There is ample evidence that this was not borne out 
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in practice. Nevertheless, by macro economic conditions that have 
resulted in high unemployment, decline in real income, growing 
poverty and increasing homelessness put pressure on local 
governments to respond to these conditions by providing minimum 
social protections. The problem is that the local government 
administrative infrastructure is not equipped to process the 
demands created by these macro conditions. 

B & is tempting to explain the local government 


administrative process, especially underdeveloped case processing 


procedures, in terms of a shortage of adequately trained personnel. 


While this is surely a problem for local governments in Hungary, 
the real dilemma is to find a way to preserve eqalitarian values 
even when challenged by the various images of what it means to be 
efficient. Indeed, the entire case study of processing social aid 
in the VII District can be summarized as movement toward an 
administrative system that was fair and also responsive to 
budgetary realities. 

Housing privatization also exhibits the tension endemic to 
the tradeoff between equity and administrative efficency. In the 
absence of accurate market measures, many local governments have 
estimated the maintenance costs of social housing to be greater 
than the potential gain from long run increases in real estate 
prices. Pressure to sell comes from two sources--better off 
tenants who want to take advantage of legal loopholes that may 
facilitate favorable housing prices (below "true" market prices) 


and the need to raise revenues through asset sales. But these 


pressures do not necessarily produce decisions based on efficency 
grounds. What local government lack, in other words, in experience 
in making cost-benefit analyses in a highly charged political 
environment. 

There is no optimal balance between the two values of 
efficiency and equity. Rather, the tension between competing 
values gets ameliorated through the process of decision-making. 
Eventually some decisions become packaged as a set of routines. 
This is what case processing is all about. What local governments 
in Hungary are experiencing at this stage in the post-communist 
transition is a sequencing problem. Equity decisions are difficult 
to manage not only because they have their roots in socialist 
ideology and policies of the former regime, but also because the 
increasing number of vulnerable populations makes welfare 
considerations a politically sensitive task more than ever before. 
Perhaps more important, the institutional processes needed to 
manage tensions are fluid and immature. Ultimately the success of 
post-communist transition in Hungary (and elsewhere in post- 


communist Eastern Europe) will be measured by the ability to build 


institutions that can manage and consolidate political pressures. 


At the local level in Hungary this means creating local 
institutions to manage programs like normative-based social aid and 
housing privatization--rather than the reverse, where problems 


manage institutions. 
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Footnotes 


Dic The concepts of efficiency and optimal level of social 
protection are obviously imprecise. Efficiency as used in this 
paper reflects the classic administrative use of the term, rather 
than the more strict economic meaning. That is, we are examining 
the extent to which post-communist transition adopts policies and 
administrative practices along the lines of western political 
democracies. By optimal level of social protection we mean a level 
that is responsive to efficient policy and administrative practices 
while cognizant of the political reality--which includes 
expectations carried over from the previous regime. 


Bs While general descriptions of social protection in Hungary 
exist, there is very little information available about social aid 
in particular. Information about the administration of social aid 
at the local level in Hungary is especially fragmentary. Much of 
what follows is based on information gathered in one inner district 
in Budapest. The obvious caveats about single cases apply. 


4. The VIIth District has one of the fastest aging populations in 
the capital with 40 percent of its inhabitants over 60. The general 
pension for men retiring from industrial jobs approximated 6000 Ft 
(USd 71), for women around 5400-5500 (USD 64-65) in 1990, which is 
well below the national average. The impoverishment of this stratum 
visibly demonstrated itself when in 1991 one-third of pensioners 
could no longer pay for their rent and utilities and started to 
pile up considerable debt, compared to minimal backward charges 
during the 1980s. (Gosztonyi and Lévai 1992: 6) 


5. A housing survey was done in the IXth District of Budapest in 
1991. During an interview with the Mayor in 1992 he commented that 
approximately one-third of the respondents believed that after they 
became the owners of their flats the local government would still 
have the responsibility to renovate and maintain them. 
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as an outcome rather than a cause of human activity. They, 


Practitioners of both [iy 
held as a basic tenet that [iii 
life. Throughout much of this century, planners, whose roots lay 
in the design professions, believed that well-ordered cities 

; would make people lead better lives. During the same period, 
hypotheses, were arguing that environmental factors explained 
human behavior--Lewis Wirth (1938), in his famous essay on 

é urbanism that epitomized this approach, identified the size, 
density, and heterogeneity of a settlement as the determining 
elements of social relations within it. 

Subsequently, however, leftist scholars disputed that place 
had independent effects, claiming that planners and sociologists 
had mistakenly confuted the results of a class-divided industrial 
society with the consequences of urban form and spatial 
clustering.? These later theorists argued instead that 

urbanism was a mediating factor based in the socio-economic 
relations Of 
version this analysis regarded space as shaped by the dominant 
class using spatial divisions to its advantage and by subordinate 
classes which, on occasion, were able to mobilize froma 
territorial base to contest their situation.? More conservative 
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however, differed from the Marxists in tracing the qualities of 
places to popular preferences and technological imperatives 
rather than the logic of capitalism (see, e.g. Bish, 1971). 

Most recently, urbanists, usually from a left perspective, 
have placed a renewed emphasis on urban design and spatial 
configuration, although mathew explicitly reviving the design or 
environmental reductionisms of their planning and sociological 
forbears.* In line with contemporary post-structuralist 
thought, they have largely avoided identifying the form of the 
city as a direct cause of social behavior; rather they have read ® 
from the physical contours of cities the tracings of power and 
the meaning of urban life. Their analyses stress the symbolic 
importance of design, chart the way in which it expresses 
relations of domination and subordination, oppression and 
resistance, and examine the interaction between environmental 
factors and human consciousness.* In particular, recent 
writings on the city have explored the inclusionary and 
exclusionary aspects of urban spatial formations, as part of a 
broad concern by their authors with the politics of diversity and 
a normative commitment to the acceptance of difference.5 
Whereas their Marxist predecessors had evaluated the material 
costs and benefits flowing from the creation and use of urban 
space, today’s cultural critics have scrutinized the late 
capitalist city with "the conscience cf the eye" (Sennett, 1990). 

HOW SHOULD WE EVALUATE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS? 

The evolving literature on the meaning of spatial 
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assess urban redevelopment. It also allows us to describe the 
; culture of urban development and to understand how different 
social groups shape and respond to the new urban fam iI 
believe, however, that there are serious problems in the 
arguments of this contemporary group 
from their simultaneous embrace of the related but also 
contradictory values of diversity, authenticity, and democracy. 
In this paper I first distill the main elements of the post- 

; structuralist critique of contemporary redevelopment practice 
Grawn from a number of recent works. My present ME this 
analysis attempts to offer a fair summary of its main arguments, 
but the reader should keep in mind that I am not fully in 

: agreement with them. Afterwards, I specify what I see as the 
weaknesses of the approach. I set forth some correctives that I 
hope will assist in overcoming these difficulties, using as 
examples some development initiatives occurring in London and New 
York between 1978 and 1993 with a particular 
Eattery Park City. Finally I discuss additional ways of 
understanding, Cig and improving urban redevelopment 
based on a more materialist analysis. 

The Post-Structuralist Critique 
itself in urban form. Thus, the "public-private partnerships," 
which control the planning and implementation of redevelopment in 
American and British cities, 
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command over investment choices; moreover, despite their hybrid 
status the partnerships typically adhere to a market-led, closed- 
to-the-public style that is a hallmark of private business. 
Consequently, in pursuing their aims of economic expansion, 
public-private partnerships imprint the built environment with 
their attributes of privatism, competition, and 
commodification.* The resulting environment is hostile to 
authentic human expression and represses subordinate groups. 
To insure the safe pursuit of profit within the 

reconstructed city, designers intentionally set projects off from 
their surroundings so as to create defensible space: "Faced with ; 
the fact of social hostility in the city, the planner’s impulse 
in the real world is to seal off conflicting or dissonant sides, 
to build internal walls rather than permeable borders" (Sennett, 
1990: 201). A number of measures insure that only certain people 
can gain access to the new constructions which define the urban 
landscape: isolation of projects behind highways, raised plazas, 
or actual walls; direct connections to parking garages and 
transit, obviating the need to use city streets; segregation of 
uses; extensive deployment of security measures; private 
b>) outdoor parks and indoor courtyards, allowing the 
banning of unsavory individuals and political speech; high prices 
for occupancy rights to attractive quarters and for the 
commodities sold within the new stores; st) mummies that 4 
make lower-class people feel out of place. The unrelatedness of 
Moshe Safdie (1987: 153): 
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The legibility of the city depends on t] domain 

as the connective framework between individual 

buildings. This is exemplified in the agora and the 

‘ markets of the past, but it does not exist today. We 
are unable to connect buildings as part of the urban 
: experience. The Galeria in Houston, the grand space of 

Philip Johnson’s IDS building im Minneapolis, the great 

spaces created by Portman are an attempt to respond to 

our desire for public places worthy of the kind of 

urban life that we want. But, by definition, built as 

individual pieces, they are introverted and, hence, 

they are private and not connectable. 

The urban form produced is paradoxically neither coherent 
nor diverse. Physical incoherence, instead of fostering 
pluralism, produces segmentation’--separation rather than 
juxtaposition. The adjectives typically used to depict the 
contemporary city are "divided," "fragmented," and "fractured." 
Although the residences of the rich and poor rarely were in close 
proximity throughout the history of the industrial city, the 
commercial core previously retained a social heterogeneity 
springing from its use by all strata of the population. The 
construction of fortified spaces within the city, however, 
the commuting businessperson and the resident gentry to 
experience urbanity without confronting [ys 
Sennett’s words (1990: 193): 
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: festival, where strangers meet and interact" (Young, 1990: 237). 
The diminution of this capacity reinforces the hegemony of the 
white males who designed the modern city and whose economic and 
polit ms. jin turn, the city symbolizes 
gendered power; popular response to its message reaffirms 
acquiescence to hierarchy and repressive norms of appropriate 
behavior. In the words of Elizabeth Wilson (1991: 25), the 
modern city and its post-modern successor signify the triumph of 
the "masculine approach" of "intervention and mastery" over 
feminine "appreciation and immersion." Similarly, Michael 
Pryke’s (1990: 202) characterizes the City of London as embodying 
the value system of the English public school combined with a 
style of British masculinity to create there a gendered territory 
of "upper class patriarchy." He (1990: 212) argues that the 
introduction of information technology into these gendered 
confines produces "a spatial demonstration of predominantly male 
corporate power structures," as men stake out their positions on 
the trading floors of the financial fi ms the 
jobs deskilled by computerization. 
i) lusion is 
created underlies the further accusation that, unlike the streets 
and markets of old, these new development projects lack 
authenticity: 
Places like Battery Park City, Times [xy 
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another time. Yet to historicize is to estrange, to make 
different, so that a gap continually widens between then and 
now, between an authentic and simulated experience. (Boyer, 
1992: 199; ital. added). 
Even the Prince of Wales has joined the attack on the failure of 
the modern cityscape to conform to an authentic historical 
tradition, and his intervention blocked several of the 
megaprojects that would have rent the fabric of central London. ® : 
As on Main Street in Disney World--the apogee of simulated 
historicism--the Purpose of presenting the past in the 
architectural references of the postmodern office structures and 
festive marketplaces is to induce consumption.* The granite- 
clad facades, classical pediments, and restored warehouses are 
intended to persuade corporate officers of a location’s prestige 
or lead tourists to buy the unneeded commodities so fetchingly 
displayed. Rather than situating the visitor in historical 
continuity with a real past, these imitative projects project him 
or her into a fantasy world wherein an ostensibly meaningful 
existence can be purchased off the rack. 
In New York’s Battery Park City, a residential community 
reminiscent of traditional neighborhoods springs up on a site 
that was only recently under water. It is the antithesis of the 
naturally developing, heterogeneous urban district prescribed by : 
M1961), but it incorporates many of her lessons : 
nevertheless. It is dense, has multiple uses, short streets, 
creation of an artificial 
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diversity, with carefully selected tenants and idealized versions 

of the city of memory (see Boyer, 1983). It lacks the spontaneous 

contrasts of the real early twentieth century metropolis, and 

oe Es contend that its gorgeous open spaces inhibit 

public access: 

How public is public space, when it has been embedded 
a in a context that raises such formidable social 

barriers that the masses of ordinary working people 

(not to mention thu MM work) would feel 

uncomfortable entering it? How many pocr families may 

be expected to cross the raised bridge into that 

citadel of wealth, the World Financial Center, and 

wander through the privileged enclaves cf South End 

Avenue and Rector Place before reaching their permitted 

perch along the waterfront? (Lopate, 1989: 24; ital. 

in orig.) 

At the same time, in London’s Docklands, streets lined with 
buildings looking as if they always belonged there suddenly 
appear on land formerly covered with warehouses and shipping 
cranes. In Covent Garden and the Fulton Fishmarket teeshirt 
vendors and fashionable cafes take over the same structures 
occupied by the wholesale 
yesteryear. 

Whether the projects con | 
resemble HMM or genuinely old buildings with new functions, 
date the post-structuralist perspective. 
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The impulse for the critique derives from laudable commitments to 
Gemocracy and egalitarianism and a vision of the city as a place 
to which all people have an equal right and which should allow 
them all expression. The perspective, however, even though it is - 
rooted in a political and social analysis of space, suffers from 
weaknesses of political and social perception. It is to these 
weaknesses that this discussion now turns. 
Inadequacies of Post-Structuralist Analysis 
Certain of the flaws in post-structuralist urban analysis 
are not fundamental to its critique. Its crucial theses are its 
attack cn exclusionism and its identification of the urban core 
with the dominance of a ruling group or power bloc. Many of its 
proponents, however, base their argument on two assumptions, 
which they fail to justify: (1) that the city once nurtured 
diversity more than it does now, and (2) that a desirable city 
would be more authentic than the one currently being created. It 
is my belief that a modified version of the main contentions 
about exclusicnism and power can be retained without accepting 
the two assumptions concerning a golden past and the virtue of 
authenticity. My discussion first explains the problems with the 
GMM examining the deficiencies of the 
mation arguments as usually made, and then : 
hem. 
Qreater diversity? Many of the post- 
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authentic relationship with the forces of production and 
reproduction. Two obvious facts, however, undermine the 
nostalgiu oa past when urban space fostered 
greater tolerance and diversity.*® First, in both London and 
New York people deemed unacceptable by the larger society were 

kept out of those parts of the city where the upper classes 
congregated. The enforcement of vagrancy laws and the general 
lack of restraint on police discretion meant that the least 
attractive elements of society were simply contained in 
particular parts of town. The Bowery in New York and Limehouse 

in London were not necessarily the preferred location of their 
down-and-out denizens. They did not, however, dare to intrude 
into upper-class areas for fear of physical assault cr 
incarceration at the hands of the law. In addition, the 
confinement of the mentally ill removed these individuals from 
the city streets. It is the now ubiquitous presence of the 
homeless, substance abusers, and the mentally ill in even the 
best parts of Manhattan and, to a lesser degree, central Lm 
that has stimulated the reactive construction of secure 
spaces.** Whether in sum the variety of people in central 
places is greater or unclear. The 
inward-turning characteristics of the atrium hotels like New 
the glitzy atmosphere of Covent Garden 
and South Street Seaport, and the isolation of megaprojects like 
Battery Park and London Bridge Cities do separate the users of 
at least superficially, the range of types to be seen within the 
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momentarily a 


festive markets seems to exceed the spectrum of those who 
patronized the downtown department stores of my youth.** And 
even with the existence of "glass ceilings" for women and 
minorities, the corporations that populate the new office 

nsiderably more heterogeneous now than earlier in 
New York the exclusion of people of color from ; 
s and housing was a fact of life and not illegal 
y- Even though patches of African-American 

ed throughout Manhattan until their extirpation 
after World War II, the existence of these 

mean that their occupants mixed with other social 
Yr, until the War the great majority of the 
population lived in the South, where it was 

me legal segregation. Thus, the mechanisms that 
ost of the much larger populations of people of 

rtain spaces in central New York, however 

may be, still are not as exclusionary as previous 

hentic urban form? The dismissal of contemporary 

rojects as inauthentic implies that during an 

uthenticity reigned. While putting off 

scussion of the broader meaning of the term, we 

accept a limited definition of authenticity in 
historical sumggumm lack of artifice (form 

following function). As part of the discussion of whether there 
was once a golden age of the city, we can then consider if 
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current design is less meticulous in representing the past or a 
less natural outcome of the economy and daily lives of the 
population than the constructions of earlier generations. 

Men mind, the censure of Battery Park 
City, CanaQJrf, South Street Seaport, and Covent Garden for 
their artificiality and historical inaccuracies seems on the face 
of it odd. The Western urban tradition since the Renaissance has 

always sustained the false front and the faulty imitation of 
times past. Those most urbane and praised of seventeenth-century 
urban squares--Madrid’s Plaza Mayor and Paris’s Place de Vosges-- 
achieve their uniformity from the placement of identical facades 
on a hodge-podge of buildings. London’s beloved Nash Terraces, 
built in the early nineteenth century, employ columns and 
porticoes in imaginative imitation of Athenian architecture. New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art is basically hackneyed Roman 
Revival. If one can identify any characteristic style of major 
structures in the Western city since the Renaissance, it is 
bastardized historical re-creation. 

Moreover, the ambition of the Battery Park City planners to 
make it part of New York does not wholly HM Srendan 
Gill** (1990: 105) did not speak only for himself when he 
expressed "a tentative, infinitesimal tremor of hope .. . [that] 
Battery Park City might have succeeded in weaving itself into the 
fabric of the city .. . ng vitality 
of the city." Ind it 
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privileged classes.** The luxuriousness of Battery Park City’s 
Eee reality that it shelters--the World 
Financial Center is the capital of capital not a mere simulacrun. 
The parks and promenades do have genuine roots in New York’s 
natural environment, and they are hospitable to a variety of uses 
and users once the psychological barrier to entering them is 
crossed. Leftist urban critics like to put down sanitized 2 
environments, but gritty is not necessarily preferable to pretty. 
There are few New Yorkers of any social stratum who do not 
welcome the occasional opportunity to visit a park open to the 
sea and unsullied by detritus; Battery Park City satisfies a 
genuine human need. It hints at being a cliche, at evidencing a 
sameness with other large developments even as it seeks 
distinction. Simultaneously, however, its unique natural setting 
and the genuine creativity of its design team cause it to rise 
above easy criticisms cf its genesis and function. As a physical 
space it has power and gives pleasure. 

Authenticity defined and evaluated. The second 
unsubstantiated assumption of the post-structuralist 
interpretation is the exaltation of the value of authenticity 
itself and the implied definition of it that underlies the 
attacks on the new projects as inauthentic. Aithough the 
EEE re is replete with accusations of fakery, the 
ic, -century design is rarely 
specified. For example, Michael Sorkin (1992b: 216), the former 
for The Voice, New York 
newspaper, excoriates Disneyland for its unreality: "The 
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; Disney invokes an urbani 

a city with billions of citizens iy 

consume) but no residents. Physicalized yet 

conceptual, it’s the utopia of transience, a place 

where everyone is just passing through. This is its 

message for the city to be, a place everywhere and 

nowhere, assembled only through constant motion. 

Sorkin’s prose interestingly echoes Manuel Castells’ (1989: 
6) description of the effect of information technology on society 
more generally: 

{We are seeing] the emergence of a space of flows which 

dominates 

as the logic of dominant organizations detaches itself 

from the social constraints of cultural identities and 

local societies through the powerful medium of 

information technologies. (Ital. in orig.) 
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Main Streets and Hollywood studios have, in fact, disappeared as 
their economic functions have withered or are performed through 
other means. 

Much of the post-structuralist literature rests on an : 
unformulated premise that what is genuine comprises either the 
production and transportation of goods (e.g. craft workshops, 
steel mills, and working ports) or the housing of production 
workers (e.g. cottages and tenements). Spectacles and pageants 
are authentic if they are produced by their participants rather 
than fabricated to manipulate them. The subtext, based in 
Marxist concepts of alienation and commodity fetishism, is that 
virtue lies in material production and that producing for one’s 
own consumption is better than purchasing mass-produced goods and 
services--that activity is always preferable to passivity (in 
this code of ethics, buying and using finished goods is not an 
active pastime) .’* Such a moral stance is increasingly at odds 
with the reality of an economy organized around corporate power, § 
information flows, the manufacture of financial products, mass 
tourism, and the consumption of services. If we are going to 
criticize the new urban landscape for its significations, : 
authenticity is not the appropriate value to apply, since 
ment reveals a reasonably 
cial forces underlying it. Indeed, 
form is following function. 

med show that this landscape 
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genuine as opposed to false satisfactions.*? The effort to show 
that theme parks and shopping malls do not afford real pleasure 
is a reprise of the old Marxist claims concerning false 
consciousness, and it founders on the same shoals of circular 
: argumentation--only acceptance of identical premises concerning 

values and evidence can lead to the [x cnomena 
as genuine or false.*®* Indeed the popularity of some of the new 
shopping areas, mixed-use projects, and cultural centers seems to 
drive the cultural critics into paroxysms of annoyance as they 
attempt to show that people ought to be continually exposed to 
the realities of life at the lower depths.*® Thus, a recent 
commentator on the Olympia and York projects in London and New 
York declares: 

Both Canary Wharf [in the Docklands] and WFC [the World 

Financial Center at Battery Park City] are spectacular 

Giversions that draw a veil over the realities of 

deepening social polarization, ghettoization, 

informalization and burgeoning homelessness which 

characterize London and MM #8 (Crilley, 1992: 143) 

Such analyses place too much blame for social evil on 
middle-class escapism, in the limited sense of people’s 
preference for looking at a pleasing environ 
evaluation of Canary Wharf and Battery Park iz 
whether a feasible better option exists.”* Ti 
Docklands development proposed by Labour in the 1970s remained 
unfulfilled because it rested iii yyy: 
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more as the consequence of half-hearted governmental commitment 
than because it was a worthless concept. Battery Park City was 
built on a vacant tract of land adjacent to extremely expensive, 
very MMMM 1y used real estate, making it logical to extend 
the same use pattern. Unlike the predecessor plan for the site, 
it managed to attract investor interest, and it represents a far 
higher quality of development than the earlier plan. Although 
some of the recent redevelopment projects in London and New York- 
-especially the proposed schemes for Kings Cross and Times 
Square--were located in places where better practical 
alternatives were possible, South Street Seaport, Covent Garden, 
and Battery Park City have arguably made good use of their sites 
and need not be condemned just because they are pretty or because 
they cater to the middle class. The cultural critics are 
frequently in the same uncomfortable position as their modernist 
predecessors. They justify their ideas in the name of democracy 
but speak for an intellectual elite, who seem to be as unanimous 
in its distaste for the new projects as the popular media are 
concerted in their praise. 

The evaluation of authenticity depends heavily on the taste 
of the observer, and references to a previous golden age when i 
urban life conformed more closely to the model of tolerant 
diversity are uncon Yet, even if the assumption of 
faulty, the core of the post-structuralist argument still remains 
an important starting point from which to assess the impacts of 
real estate development in London and New York. The most 
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important concern of the post-structuralists is with the 
relationship between spatial configu 
power in a context where social 
: class and culture. Equity and the i invidious 
distinction among social groups are indeed appropriate goals for 
the builders of democratic cities, and the failure of recent 
urban redevelopment efforts to further these objectives opens 
them up to serious criticism. 
Democracy, Diversity, and Cultural Identity 
The value that post-structuralists place on diversity arises 
from a praiseworthy vision of democracy in a multi-cultural, 
stratified society. Nevertheless, this facet of their argument, 
also raises problems, which stem from the tension between 
majoritarian democracy and respect for difference, especially 
when identity is defined through membership in an ascriptive 
group. The post-structuralist attack on architectural 
repetitions and spatial segregation asserts that these modes of 
spatial development neither respond to democratic preferences nor 
offer subordinate 
themselves and in 
The weakness 
defined as majori 
diversity. Thus, 
difference arises 
people are differ 
1 privileges and respect, 
suppress difference. Nu 
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have been made to devise a method of combining democracy with : 
difference in the face of majorities demanding conformity, but 
the underlying contradiction between CONnn ity rule 
and recognition of the rights and dissonant interests of others 
remains.?? 

In a recent article, David Harvey (1992) presents the 
Conf] iE Tompkins Square Park in New York as : 
paradigmatic of contests over the control of space. Parties to 
the dispute are: the homeless, who squat in the park; motorcycle 
gangs who raucously convene there; gentrifiers who live in 
adjacent buildings; land speculators whose property will 
appreciate in value if the gentrifiers succeed in routing the 
squatters and motorcyclists; anarchist supporters of the homeless 
who campaign vociferously and unpleasantly against 
gentrification; working-class neighborhood residents, many of 
them immigrants, who dislike the noise, drugs, hostility, and 
threats to personal safety emanating from the park but also 
oppose gentrification; and the city government, which eventually 
used the police to force the occupants out of the park. 

The issues raised are classic ones in political theory 
bearing on the rights of minorities. Opponents of the city’s 
eviction action contend that the government was acting on behalf 
of real-estate interests not of the neighborhood (in this 
interpretation gentrifiers are not considered part of the 
neighborhood). MEMNNNNMMMat may be the case, it is also true that 
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outcasts. Harvey, to his credit, does not ronan ys 
self-proclaimed revolutionaries in the drama nor the benefits of 
the park as a site {MEME MExing.** Instead he (1992: 
591) remarks: "To hold all the diven]J need and 
desire together within some coherent frame may be a laudable aim, 
but in practice far too many of the interests are mutually 
exclusive to allow 

At this point in the unfolding of his argument, Harvey 
arrives at the same juncture that he reaches midway in his recent 
book (Harvey, 1989), after he has identified the set of 
conflicting social interes that 

; make up the condition of post-modernity. As in the book, he then 
escapes the implications of his thesis 
exclusive interests by reducing the qu invidious 
difference to capitalism. Thus, while he does not confound all 
social QML class conflict, he (1992: 596) dissolves 
irreconcilably against another--by tracing 
material basis for the production of difference"--that is, the 
capitalist mode of production. 

Harvey’s logic leads to the old Marxist dream of a society 
Ml mms" croup oppression would disappear along with private 
ownership of the nex 
adherence to this vision seems surprising given the extent to 
which 
and gender oppression. Since, however, he does not expect 
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imminent socialist revolution, the point is moot. Rather than 
discussing system transformation, he (1991: 599-600) endorses 
planning and public policy under the present economic system that 
empower "the oppressed" and give them "the ability to engage in 
self-expression." The implication is === muh wa Know who is 
the oppressor and who the oppressed, that the claims of the 
oppressed should always prevail even if they injure other groups, 
and that it is possible to attain these ends through democratic 
procedures. 

Harvey’s aim of restoring materialist analysis to the 
discussion of urban form is laudable. Materialist analysis, 
however, should not simply mean rooting all social phenomena in 
the organization of production. Material interests also rest in 
rights to real property not just in instruments of production 
(see J. Davis, 1991).*” Privileged positions in relation to 
both property and consumption (status positions, in Weberian 
terms) are far more broadly distributed throughout the population 
a hip of the means of production. Furthermore, as 
a. (1991) correctly points out, the organization of 
consumption is as important as production in determining 
relations in space. Consequently a materialist analysis must 
recognize that a large proportion of the population chooses to 
exclude others based on rational calculation and genuine 
preference. The ineluctable conclusion is that many public 
policy choices will pit those groups that Harvey designates as : 
Oppressed against popular majorities acting on their real 
interests. And MEM widespread homeownership that 


efforts at 
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| 
: i underpins middle-class exclusionism is a product of capitalist 
Ms legitimation, the interests deriving from it remain 
real. 
There is no easy resolution of the iy 
| The desire of people to live with others sharing similar outlooks 
and modes of behavior is understandable. 
structuralists are | 
subordinate groups if they cho but not 
to ruling grouvs.-* This is not an illogical stance, since 
subordinate crours are not usually denying others a material 
benefit (e.g. better schools, access to jobs) in making this 
choice. Nevertheless, the exclusionisms practiced by non-elite 
groups complicate the problem by undercutting the principle of 
j social integration. In addition, the wish to live in personal 
i safety is obviously legitimate, as Harvey (1992: 600) 
acknowledges, and is most easily obtaiNMMMMMMMsh the creation of 
boundaries. Giving up exclusivity may require real sacrifice of 
important communal and material values by ordinary people. 
In an insightful essay, Alan Wolfe (1992) contends that the 
erection of boundaries may be a defensible endeavor necessary for 
; the maintenance of community even while it is also discriminatory 
and harmful to these excluded. He concludes by maintaining that 
there can be no universal moral principle on the subject, that 
| judgments must be issued case by case. With Wolfe’s caution in 
mind, along with the recognition that we must honor democratic 
process as well as democratic ii 
overall redevelopment stratecy 
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well as the particular projects that were erected and their 
effects. 
WHAT KIND OF PLACE HAVE THE CITY BUILDERS MADE? 

London and New York, along with Tokyo, were the leading 
centers for financial transactions and associated services during 
the 1980s, a fact which was expressed symbolically and materially 
in their landscapes. The speculative rather than planned nature ay 
of the development process led to the inevitable crash, as too 
much investment went into expensive real-estate for which there 
was a limited market. At the same time, not all the strategies 
were wrong-headed, and not all the projects were ill-conceived. 
Expanding office employment, new technical requirements for 
information-based industries, and shrinking manufacturing sectors 
dictated revision of land uses. Competition among places for 
growth industries and the prior specializations of London and New 
York in finance and business services meant that a strategy 
catering to those industries made sense. Expansion of commercial 
space and a high-end service strategy, however, did not 
necessitate the neglect of manufacturing industry, almost total 
failure to address the housing needs of low-income people, and 
government's abdicating to financial institutions and developers 
the responsibility for decisionmaking concerning developmental 
priorities. 

Redevelopment tock the form of islands cf glittering 
of decayed public facilities and 
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ive developers both played 


not because their internal environments are obnoxious in 
themselves but because of the contrast between them and the 
remainder of the city. The lead public Iii yyy 
implementing the development projects of the era--the London 
Docklands Development Corporation, the London Office of the UK 
Department of the Environment, the Battery Park City Authority, 
the New York State Urban Development Corporation and New York 
City Public Development Corporation--operated in insulation from 
democratic inputs. By focusing on the construction of first- 
class office space, luxury housing, and tourist attractions and 
shortchanging the affordable housing, small-business, and 
community-based-industry sectors, they encouraged developers to 
engrave the image of two cities--one for the rich and one for the 
poor--on the landscape. Frivate financial institutions were an 
equally important stimulant to the enterprises undertaken by 
property developers, and they encouraged the same types of 
developments as did the public agencies. Developers, because 
these sorts of projects had the greatest potential for profit, 

; obvicusly wanted to build them and sold them to the government 
and financiers (but unfortunately not to tenants at the end). 

Two types of developers operated during the boom: 
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the most active role in lobbying government to rely on property S 
as the basis for economic growth and caused the overbuilding 
which produced the crash at the end of the decade. : 
In the sobering aftermath of the boom, it has become clear 
that long-term profitability and growth were injured by the 
failure to rein in the speculators. Even though economic 
Gevelopment was the justification for the pattern of investment Z 
that occurred, no one was responsible for calculating aggregate P 
growth targets. Public officials frequently assert that such 
projections are outside their realm of responsibility and that it 
is up to private business to foresee demand and shape supply 
accordingly. Since public funds and deregulation underpinned 
redevelopment activity, however, the refusal of government to 
play such a role represented an irresponsible squandering of 
public resources. The inability to plan comprehensively meant 
that too much space for the same kind of use was built on too 
large a scale, while there was insufficient production of needed 
housing, public services, and infrastructure (especially, in New 
York, efficient transit to the airports, and, in London, access 
to the Docklands). Making financial and business services the 
centerpiece of each city’s development strategy was not in itself : 
a mistake; the error lay in emphasizing these sectors virtually 
to the exclusion of all else and overly relying on real estate as 
the method of encouraging them. Highly uneven OU] gue 
foreordained by an economic development strategy that did not 
ent and did not 
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Developing the Docklands as an office 
The availability of a huge tract of mainly vacant land in the 
heart of the London metropolitan area represerxy 
asset, and one that rightfully should have been developed for the 
benefit of all Londoners, not just the small nwmigmf nearby 
residents. It was the government’s unwillingness to bolster the 
enterprise with major social and educational programs, to halt 
competitive commercial development elsewhere, and to construct 
infrastructure in advance of development that created the 
ultimate debacle. The central government’s final unwillingness 
to subsidize Canary Wharf through 
there, which offered the potential of tiding the devel 
until it became more accessible, reinferced the shortsightedness 
of the process.*° 
Some projects of the last decade were better conceived. 
Plans for the Spitalfields section of East London, should they 
ever come to fruition, combine eccnomic and social programming 
and represent a more sensible approach to area redevelopment than 
Docklands. The amount of funds commit Mm 
well prove inadequate 
successful strategy to create a new business district, although 
ouch supplying infra 
providing tax benefits, and renting 
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luxurious appearance, offers broad benefits. Ongoing 
ownership of the land has produced significant 
public revenues for general purposes, for low-income housing, and 
for the creation of desperately needed green space on the site 
that is legally as open to the public as Central Park. 
The major, governmentally sponsored projects of the last ten R 
years in London and New York--except for New York's 42nd Street 
Redevelopment Project (and potentially, Donald Trump’s enormous 
Riverside South on Manhattan’s west side, which received City 
Council approval at the end of 1992)--can be justified by the 
same rationale as were new towns. If development nodes are to be 
established in out-of-the-way locations, substantial front-end 
investment is necessary to create a critical mass. The periphery 
of the City of London (site of the Broadgate development), the 
Docklands, King’s Cross railyards, the Battery Park landfill, and 
downtown Brooklyn all offer prime, vacant or underutilized : 
territory for large-scale development. The size of structures 
and types of uses to be placed on them are controversial public 
policy issues, but there is no prima facie argument against 
investing substantially in their comprehensive development. The 
great planning disasters are the excess of space put up in the 
City of London and scattered throughout downtown and midtown 
these new buildings respond to no genuine 
verload the environment, and cannot be 
s contributing to the development of new nodes with 
to provide employment to residents living in peripheral 
areas. 
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‘ 
~ The goal of urban diversity does not need to be met by 

developing 
Harvey's N's. [that] are mutually exclusive" makes 
some sense. Mayor David Dinkins likes to refer to the fabric of 
Es  “corgeous mosaic"; in a mosaic there is proximity 
MM@M™@i MMso separation. Creating spaces that many people enjoy, 
even if they do not faithfully reproduce the past, and even if 
they make some people feel like outcasts, is not in itself so 
terrible. If we wish to prevent the upper class from invading 
working-class neighborhoods or wholly isolating itself in 
suburban enclaves, then we ought not to forbid the creation of 
housing and offices for the elite in central places if this can 
be accomplished without causing displacement. 

London and New York have withstood the kinds of extreme 
exclusionism that the skyway and tunnel systems of cities like 
Minneapolis and Toronto have produced (Boddy, 1992). Their 
streets continue to teem wi infinite 
variety, and their neighborhoods mainly abut one yyy 
than being separated by highways or tracts of wasteland. 
Successful popular opposition to highway construction and 
mobilizations against some of the most egregious attempts to 
homogenize the environment have been important in maintaining 
overall diversity. Community participation, however, has not 
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The lack of "strong democracy" Barber, 1984) and heavy 
reliance on market determinations has meant that political elites 
and property development interests have mapped the extant city. 
Within the realm of policymaking exclusion has indeed happened. 
Nevertheless, greater inclusion of the public in developmental 
decisionmaking would probably not produce the kind of urban 
environment the post-structuralists seek. Although more 
resources would find their way outside the central business 
districts, residents with a vested interest in upgrading the 
character of their area--including tenants of council housing and 
rent-regulated structures, as well as both resident and absentee 
property owners--would try to restrict nonconforming uses and 
screen out needy persons who threatened their security or life 
styles. Moreover, more democratic decisionmaking would 
unquestionably favor the interests of moderate- and middle-income 
people in the allocation of housing funds rather than giving 
priority to the homeless. 

An overall evaluation of the redevelopment process in London 
and New York and the role of developers within it yields similar 
broad generalizations to those made about other cities: 
public-private partnerships were unequal; the process resulted in 
the construction of spectacular projects that changed the 
appearance and functioning of the cities but left other areas 
unteuched or deteriorated; over-reliance on property development 

strategy left unpursued other strategies 


AN EQUITABLE REDEVELOPMENT POLICY 
Social equity demands a balanced redevelopment policy that 
addresses the distributional ef ts of economic development and 
that provides for consumption as well as investment 
£f redevelopment show, policy aimed at 
egard for social impacts. Better policy r 
programs, includin 
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modus operandi of typical urban growth coalitions. 
democrats need to do what is necessary to foster 
centives and reward entrepreneurship. 


Without a program for 


growth, the left has little chance of achieving or retaining 


political power. Criticisms of the depredations caused by 


integration of employment and redevelopmerqq linking of 
housing and office construction; much higher and more consistent 
levels of subsidy for affordable housing; opportunities for small 
business in publicly assisted commercial developments; and 
measures to insure that any corporation that receives public- 
sector benefits be prevented from cashing in then decamping. 

The flaw of the leftist critique of redevelopment, with 
which I am otherwise generally sympathetic, is that it focuses on 
provisions for consumption (housing, parks, creches, etc.) and 

direct more assistance toward manufacturing. iy 
formulate a strategy that is as activist as and less destructive 
th 
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unregulated capital or prescriptions for cooperative industry are 
insufficient. Most people will accept growing inequality in 
preference to stagnation or absolute decline in the standard of 
living. 

Advocates for the poor must also be mindful of the political 
opposition to extremely redistributional programs. In New York 
supporters of the homeless insist that their clients should 
receive absolute preference for subsidized housing. Consequently 
they sacrifice the political backing of the middle class and 
working poor. Moreover, by totally dissociating any criterion of 
worthiness from eligibility for public benefits, they contravene 
the deeply held beliefs of most people. Distinctions between the 
deserving and undeserving poor are indeed invidious. But refusal 
to recognize that low-wage workers may have a stronger claim to 
housing assistance than jobless substance abusers is not clearly 
the morally superior position. If equality is the only value one 
seeks to maximize, and if one sees all bad behavior as socially 
caused, then a purely redistributional policy is consistent. 

Acceptance of democratic norms that require yielding to majority 

views, however, as well as a desire to reward individual effort, 

leads to a more balanced policy that reserves a substantial x 
POE who are in want but are not the poorest. 

To say that everyone who needs it should receive assistance 

evades the issue of how to set priorities when resources are 

insufficient to fulfill that goal. 

To speak of the tasks for progressive local [iy bas 
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Cities are limited in their autonomy not only by general economic 
forces but also by the national political system of which they 
form a part. Ideological, institutional, and fiscal factors 
constrain their ability to operate in political isolation from 
the rest of the nation. Within the EM in the Reagan- 
Bush years and in the United Kingdom to this date, progressive 
local regimes must swim against the ideological current. They 
have of support when the 
national propaganda attack pictures them as "loony’ or 
unrealistic. In the northern European states, where planning and 
social welfare still maintain much greater legitimacy, national 
regimes are less inclined to glorify the unshackled free market 
and therefore they give localities greater capabilities for 
managing development. 
London and New York, despite the battering of recession, 
remain dominant economic powers within the world. Good 
: redevelopment policy means nurturing the special attributes of 
these diverse places so that creativity is not overwhelmed by 
overspecialization in finance and business services. It requires 
recognizing the potential contribution to growth of other sectors 
to its impact on those most directly affected. =” 
simple formula for providing growth with equity or efficient yet 
participatory planning. These nevertheless must be the 


overriding ambitions for policymakers and the guiding 
propositions for their efforts at urban redevelopment. 
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NOTES 

1. See Gans (1968) for analyses of the class biases of planners 

Castells (1977: chap. 5) for a critique of Wirth and the 
ecological approach to urban sociology. 

2. See Saunders (1986) for a summary and critique of the Marxist 
arguments. 

3. Much of this recent work traces back to Henri Lebebvre’s 
(1991; orig. French edit., 1974) arguments, which, while rooting 
space in the mode of production, imbued it also with transcendent 
power: "’Change life!’ "Change society!’ These precepts mean 
nothing without the production of an appropriate space. ... new 
social relationships call for a new space, and vice versa" 
(Lefebvre, 1991: 59). Lefebvre (1991: 33) divides his analysis 
of space into three parts: (1) spatial practice, referring to the 
way in which space is used; (2) representations of space, 
alluding to the design of spatial forms; and (3) representational 
spaces, embodying the symbolic meaning of space. 
4. An article by R.J. King (1988: 445) contends that "urban 
design is . . . the purposive production of urban 
meaning (the (MM to be seen as a subset of the 
broader production and reproduction (both purposive and 
otherwise) of urban meaning" (ital. in erig.). 
S. See, SMMMigs Sennett (1990); Gottdiener (1985); Sorkin 
(1992a); Young (1990); Harvey (1992); Soja (1989); Davis (1990) ; 

- Judd (forthcoming) . 


6. Many observers have commented on the private character of the 
American city throughout its history (see Warner [1968] for the 
best-known such analysis). Thus, the recent crescendo of 


opprobrium is only a matter of degree. 


7. Interestingly this analysis recapitulates Dahl's depiction of 
pluralism in Who Governs?, where his picture of multiple elites 
depended on their each operating in their own sphere. Dahl 
viewed the resulting dispersion as a cause of celebration as it 
provided multiple spheres of power. The post-structuralists are 
less willing to regard the issue arenas shunned by the group that 


dominates economic decisions as domains of power. 


8. Few of the post-structuralists, of course, would accept the 
Prince's image of a mythologized traditional England as 


appropriate either. 


9. Robertson (1990: 54) distinguishes between contemporary 
nostalgia, which he sees as intimately bound up in consumerisn, 
and the "wilful, synthetic" nostalgia of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, which was intended to stimulate 


nationalist loyalties. 


10. The post-structuralist rejection of nostalgia embodied in 
architectural reference does not preclude the critics' own 
nostalgia for a time when architecture was not used for 


manipulative purposes. 


11. Oscar Newman's (1972) pioneering work on defensible space 


initially appeared to be a more humane method of offering 


protection than the cruder devices of forcible removal or 
legalized violence. Present interpretations see defensible space 


as only a subtler form of cruelty. 


12. I know of no survey research that indicates the mix of people 
using the new retail centers nor, if such exists, are there data 


that would allow us to compare it to earlier counterparts. 


13. Suburban exclusion is much more extreme than what exists in 
the central areas. To the extent that suburbanization has meant 
a great increase in the absolute physical distance between 
different population groups and decreased the likelihood that 
they will ever cross paths at all, the argument that greater 
diversity once existed deserves credence. For people who 
actually enter the urban core, however, their likelihood of 
contact with someone very different from themselves has not 


clearly decreased. 


14. Brendan Gill was the New Yorker magazine's architectural 


critic and has been chairman of both the Landmarks Conservancy 


and the Municipal Art Society, civic groups concerned with 


protecting and improving New York's architectural heritage. 


15. I know of no survey of users of Battery Park City's public 
areas. Casual observation reveals them as predominately white 
middle class but, depending on the time of day and week, with a 
considerable admixture of working-class people of varying 
ethnicity. On summer weekends, the strollers and cafe patrons 
are New Yorkers who pursue the sun in a city park rather than 


retiring to their home "in the country." 
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16. Marx's concept of unproductive labor and David Harvey's use 
of the term "fictitious capital" are similar negations of 


activities that do not produce sweat. 


17. Dennis Judd, who criticizes the exclusionary aspects of 
shopping malls and mixed-used megaprojects but does not go so far 
as to issue a blanket condemnation of all their aspects (see Judd 
{forthcoming]), commented to me that the writings on festive 
marketplaces and Disneyland display an unfortunate tendency to 


sneer at people for having fun. 


18. Conventional economists avoid such arguments altogether by 
asserting that interpersonal comparisons of utility are 


impossible. 
19. Gans (1988: x), without wholly endorsing the tastes and 
prejudices of middle America, reacts strongly against the 


cultural elite that would dismiss the middle strata as "right- 


wing racists, greedy materialists, or uncultured 'Joe Sixpacks.'" 


Many of the cultural critics seem to reject anyone who actually 
likes the targets of their opprobrium as manipulated or narrow- 


minded. 


20. Within the United States, and to some extent the United 
Kingdom, the ability of middle-class people to escape the tax 
burden of supporting service-dependent populations by fleeing to 
the suburbs does, however, contribute substantially to the 


problems mentioned. 


21. Paul Knox (1992: 258 and 258 n.1), who edited the book in 


which the above quotation appears and who is otherwise generally 
sympathetic to post-structuralist insights, remarks in 
exasperation concerning David Harvey's negative assessment of 
Baltimore's Inner Harbor development: "Harvey does not say what 
alternative uses for a decaying industrial landscape he might 
propose." Knox notes that he was led to his observation 
concerning the Inner Harbor by the enthusiasm of a black 
Baltimore cab driver over the business that the development had 


generated for hin. 


22. According to Tocqueville (1957: 264), "the very essence of 
democratic government consists in the absolute sovereignty of the 


majority." 


23. The classic theoretical treatment is Rousseau's distinction 
between the general will and the will of all, wherein the general 
will represents the social good. The general will desires what 


everyone would want if each person understood his or her long- 


term interests, while the will of all embodies the self-serving, 


narrow interests of individuals. The practical solution 
incorporated in the United States Constitution and other similar 
founding documents invests rights in minorities that cannot be 


contravened by majorities. 


24. Harvey's description of the situation builds on the work of 
Neil Smith (1992), which, more than Harvey's analysis, identifies 
the squatters as the good guys and the neighborhood residents who 


long for peace and quiet as the bad guys. 
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25. A socialist academic of my acquaintance, who lives near the 
park, admitted to me that while he strongly opposed the police 


action, he had found life pleasanter since its occurrence. 


26. Political theorists are much more inclined than other social 
philosophers to regard conflicting interests as inherent in 
social life and to seek ways of managing conflict. Marxists and 
other social constructionists view conflicting interests as 
created by elites protecting their privileges; their aim is to 


dissipate hierarchy and thereby extirpate conflict. 


27. Davis (1991: chap. 5) sees neighborhoods as divided into 
four property interest groups: property capitalists, owner- 
occupiers, tenants, and the homeless. 

28. Contemplation of this issue caused me to list my own 
inclusions and exclusions and recognize their inconsistencies. I 
endorse women's colleges but not men's clubs. I think that 


public funds should fund high-brow public radio even though its 


listeners are a small elite group. I support racial integration 


in schools but not necessarily class mixing, at least in practice 
-- I moved my family from a white lower-middle-class school 
district, where my children got regularly beaten up, to a 
racially integrated, but much more homogeneously upper-middle- 
class district. I attended an elite private university (as did 
many of the critics of Battery Park City), and while I have many 
ambivalences about that institution, I do not regret going there. 
I live in an extremely crowded, mixed-use section of Manhattan, 


but my favorite vacation resorts are far less diversely populated 


than Disney World, although mainly as a consequence of taste and 
inaccessibility rather than control by their owners. Although I 
am identifiably Jewish, I intensely dislike the particularism of 
American Jewish groups and strongly reject their "chosen people" 
stance. I favor a multi-cultural curriculum but feel that such 
an approach should criticize subordinate as well as dominant 


groups. 


29. The analysis, however, fails to examine whether or not 
individuals who belong to ascriptive groups necessarily wish to 


identify themselves fully with their group. Thus, for example, 


Iris Marion Young (1990) falls into the trap of subsuming the 


individual in the group and assuming that the standpoint politics 


of group leaders represents the genuine desire of members. 


30. Critics of Docklands development oppose forced moving of 
civil servants to the Isle of Dogs on the grounds that they 
should not be made to pay for the government's mistakes. The 
Treasury opposes the government's paying anything but the rock- 
bottom rent. In New York, however, use of the strategy of 
relocating government offices has succeeded in stabilizing real- 
estate markets and is probably worth the disruption and short- 


term expenditures it causes. 


31. See Chapter 1, note 12. 
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Bram Stoker's Count Dracula had warned his British guest, the 
journalist Jonathan Harker, thus: "We are in Transylvania and 
Transylvania is not England. Our ways are not your ways, and there 
shall be to you many strange things" (24). The Count insists 
later, "I pray you, my good friend, that you will not discourse of 
things other than business in your letters” (35). 

In spite of Dracula's warning one hundred years ago, Western 
reporters seemed to have understood nothing about how or why their 
reports had offended their Eastern European neighbors. 
Furthermore, there is no indication in the reports of the last 
thirty years that the reporters were aware that great social 
critics were searching linguistic theories and models for answers 
to questions about the language of knowledge and about freedom of 
speech. The reporters' approaches to social problems ignore not 
only the linguistic theories of Saussure that were being 
elaborated in Roland Barthes's semiological interpretations of 
Civilization (Barthes 1972); they also ignore the linguistic 
models that shaped Noam Chomsky's reflections on the "problems of 
knowledge and freedom" (Chomsky 1971). It took the striking 
language of Saul Bellow's 1982 novel The Dean's December, set in 
Bucharest during the Ceausescu years, to liberate reports of 
Eastern Europe from journalists too arrogant to reflect on the sad 
state of the language of their reports. 

The Dean's December concerns us here only in its approach to 
the reports of events in Bucharest. Bellow's central character, 
Albert Corde, the Chicagoan dean and journalist visiting 
Bucharest, is free "to ponder the fundamental problems of language 
without which [his reports] would not exist" (Barthes 1972: 145). 
Styled against the arrogance of reporters who neglected linguistic 
concerns, Corde's observations of Eastern Europe unpack the “codes 
that give a community [its] order, coherence, and intelligibility" 
(Said 1983: 147). Bellow's Albert Corde has the "sort of mind" 
(Roudane 1982: 274) capable of experimenting with the codes of the 
language available to him. As if Dracula were reading over his 
shoulder, Corde avoids the temptation to use stereotypes in his 
reports of Eastern Europe. Liberated from the arrogance that 
possessed Bram Stoker's journalist, Jonathan Harker, the learned 
Chicagoan journalist experiments freely with old and new codes. 

Alone among Western visitors to respect Dracula's warning, 
Albert Corde avoids the arrogance of Western reporters who 
neglected to reflect on the damaging consequences of their methods 
and models. In the mechanical reports of Bucharest during the 
Ceausescu regime, there was no way to arouse in the Western 
imagination a sense of the emotions and passions that surround the 
ancient mosaics, music, pottery, and costumes. Romanians, now free 
to read the Western reports, have every right to be offended by 
the way their rich histories were drained out of the reports 
(Barthes 1972: 142-43); Said 1979: 22-23). 

Albert Corde comes out of the literary criticism of the 1980s 
as a learned dean reflecting on the sad state of the language 


outside and inside the academy (Towers 1982; Siegel 1983; Roudane 
1984; Yetman 1986; Bach 1989; Pifer 1990). How Corde, the learned 
journalist, manages to breathe life into the sad state of language 
is an aspect of the novel that has been covered up in the wave of 
thematic readings. Corde's thoughts have been nailed down by 
literary critics, but by a miracle of language, Corde's linguistic 
insights still manage to breathe. As writings on culture, theory, 
and politics struggle with concerns over "representation," (Said 
1988) and “repesentationism" (Cohen 1991: 258), Bellow's novel 
proves to be more than A Tale of Two Cities: A Story about Chicago 
and Bucharest. It arrives just in time to encourage academic 
disciplines to search new texts for new ways to examine problems 
of knowledge and freedom. 

In the course of the novel, the Chicagoan Corde is never 
allowed to feel that he is outside the experiment. Bellow charges 
Corde's observations with the signs of a real storyteller, an 
"educated observer" and a "passionate participant" (Williams 1973: 
204). Through the experiments with informal you, Bellow's Corde is 
encouraged to search the language for innovative ways to avoid 
arrogance. Bellow is not the first intellectual to reflect on the 
signifying force of personal pronouns. They are nicknamed the 
"shifters" because meanings change from situation to situation 
(Jespersen 1959: 123; Barthes 1972: 138-42). In you, Bellow finds 
the most notorious of the shifters, defined in grammar texts as 
the informal pronoun used to replace the more formal indefinite 
one, " ‘people in general,' implying inclusion of the speaker" 
(Quirk 112). In strictly linguistic terms, this you or "non-I- 
person...assumes or calls up a fictive 'person' and thereby 
institutes an actual relationship between 'I' and this quasi- 
person" (Benveniste 1971: 201). 

Like all Western visitors, horrified by the human rights 
abuses of Ceausescu's Bucharest (Aderman 1982), Bellow's Corde 
reports them, but with a difference. Corde acknowledges his 
willingness to experiment with the wealth of signifying aspects 
available in the language. In Bucharest, Dean Albert Corde is the 
Chicagoan husband who must watch his wife suffer at the hands of 
the secret police who refuse to let her visit her dying mother. 
Corde lets his imagination run wild: 


There was the Colonel in his tall broom-closet office, ruling 
on this, ruling on that, under a twenty-watt light. 

And there was personal humanity, a fringe receding before 

the worldwide process of consolidation. This process might 
seem too crude to be taken seriously, but don't kid 

yourself, it was shaping the future. And while this shaping 
went on, the inmost essence of the human being must be making 
its own, its necessary, its unique arrangements as it best 
could. (105) 


Here and throughout The Dean's December, Corde hands the telling 
over to the informal, indefinite you. A sign of the shift is 


yourself, the second person reflexive. The interruption checks the 
smooth flow of the narrative before it too is swept into "the 
worldwide process of consolidation." Corde's reflections draw 
strength from talk. In the abrupt shifts in point of view, Bellow 
restores to his report a sense of the individual's "'starts'" 
(Fish 1993: 16). Committed to avoiding the arrogant tone of there 
was and it was, the Chicagoan addresses at least one second 
person, a friend, with the friendly signifying force of the you in 
other modern languages. The you is understood in "don't kid 
yourself." The yourself includes Corde himself and another 
unworldly person or persons. The clause, "but don't kid yourself," 
effectively interrupts the arrogant tone of the passage and 
restores life to the Chicagoan visitor's observations. 

The flat reports of lies and spies are redrawn in the 
handwriting of this learned Chicagoan as Corde employs the you 
freely in his thoughts. While some Western writers were being 
tempted to imitate the familiar, but flat images of victims of 
totalitarian repression, Corde's you takes the blame away from the 
victims: 


It was one of the greatest achievements of Communism to seal 
off so many millions of people. You wouldn't have thought it 
possible in this day and age that the techniques of 
censorship should equal the techniques of transmission. 

Of course, as in France under the Occupation, these captive 
millions were busy scrounging, keeping themselves alive. (57) 


Through the abrupt shift to the informal you, Corde recharges the 
language of the passage. In a move that talks back to the Western 
observer just in case he is tempted to tower over the victims, the 
aside, "You wouldn't have thought it possible," calls for 
reflection about the situation with at least one of his fictive 
intimate friends. The you is inclusive and personal like the 
informal phrase, "me and my friends." The abrupt shift restores 
the signifying force of the first-time horror of hearing news of 
censorship. So restored, the novel moves on with the phrase, of 
course, which begins to tell the story of the courage of the human 
beings, his new neighbors, who would take back their language in 
December 1989. 

In the course of the experiment with point of view, Bellow 
manages to solve what Roland Barthes called "the problem facing 
modern writing: how [to] breach the wall of utterance, the wall of 
Origin, the wall of ownership?" (Barthes 1974: 45). Early in the 
novel, Corde breaks into the wall of arrogant third person 
Narrative with an abrupt aside to a you that is understood: 


Here, as everywhere in Bucharest, the light was inadequate. 
They were short on energy in Rumania--something about 
subnormal rainfall and low water in the dams. That's right, 
blame nature" (3). 


In "That's right, blame nature [you]," Bellow liberates the you 
that is understood: It reeks with insult every bit as effectively 
as the force of second person insult forms in most modern 
languages. Corde's sarcastic protest addresses all of the 
villains, including Ceausescu himself. It is a move that abandons 
the Western reporter's smooth style of reporting energy shortages 
and the Westerner's arrogant and ironic tone for reporting the 
weak excuses. The abrupt shift to the insult serves to put the 
energy shortage facts in a new light: Inadequate is inadequate. 
The educated Chicagoan Corde learns as soon as he arrives that the 
conventional style of making either indignant or ironic reports 
would not serve the interests of knowledge or freedom. Indeed, 
making reports was something the villains did. The educated Corde 
was encouraged to search for codes that would serve the interests 
of his new neighbors. 

In the alternation of informal you and the formal style of 
reports, Bellow has managed to liberate the signifying forces 
underlying point of view in reports. It is in the abrupt shift 
from one to the you that is understood in the passage below that 
Bellow finds the way to express Corde's struggle to reread the 
stale reports of his new Eastern European neighbors. Corde mocks 
the "women-in-kerchiefs" stereotype by leaving the stereotype up 
in the air where it has nothing to say: 


Women in kerchiefs whacked their carpets in the morning. From 
all sides one heard the percussion of carpet beaters. Give it 
to them!" (10). 


With "Give it to them," the Chicagoan reporter-spy comes out of 
the shadows. Corde breaks up the familiar image. He effectively 
mocks the signifying force of the women-in-kerchief-thing: Next to 
his human cry, the familiar images have nothing to say. No longer 
the reporter using the women-in-kerchiefs-thing, Corde blurts out, 
"Give it to them!" It is a way to release the signifying force of 
the you that is understood. 

Rewound, the narrative machine continues, but only to be 
interrupted again: 


The dust went off in the sunlight. A dog barked, whined as if 
a beater had given him a whack, then barked again. The 
barking of the dog, a protest against the limits of dog 
experience (for God's sake, open the universe a little 
more!)--so Corde felt, being shut in. (10) 


Corde hands the story over to the dog. It is just the sort of 
thing that Corde would do. Corde addresses his protest to the 
oppressors through the barking dog: "For God's sake, open the 
universe a little more." 

Warned against the arrogance of the Western reporter, 
Bellow finds in Albert Corde a mind capable of representing the 
passion at work in the visitor's observations: 


Much better this old flat--it was a Balkan version of the 
Haussmann style--than the Intercontinental Hotel and the 
Plaza Athenee with their deluxe totalitarian comforts and the 
goings-on of the secret police--securitate: devices behind 
the draperies, tapes spinning in the insulated gloom. But you 
were bugged in the flat too, probably with the latest 
American bugs. (8-9) 


Unlike other Western reporters, Corde does not hide behind the 
reporter's smooth discourse. Giving up the reporter's arrogant 
style, Corde shifts to the familiar you: "You were bugged in the 
flat too." In the abrupt shift from the impersonal report style to 
the informal and inclusive you, Corde begins to take the language 
away from the arrogant forces that have a hold on style. Corde 
addresses a challenge to the second person in "You name it": 


You name it, the manufacturing U.S. would sell it. Or else 
the French, the Japanese, the Italians would sell it. So if 
you wanted to talk privately you went outside, and in the 
streets, too, Minna [his wife] would nudge you, directing 
your attention to certain men lounging, walking slowly or 
chatting. (8-9) 


It is an informal you that opens up a way to examine the 
marketplace on the Western side of the Iron Curtain. Corde's 
thoughts shift to the love story in the you that includes the 
sympathetic Chicagoan husband: "Minna would nudge you." The 


affectionate you concludes a passage where Corde experiments 
freely with the signifying forces available to each language user. 
While liberating reports of Eastern Europe from arrogance, Corde 
pulls new readings into the discourse. 

The observations by the Chicagoan are kept alive by Corde's 
consciousness of the signifying force of every detail of the 
language. He even rereads the conventional descriptions of the 
socialist style of architecture. Corde kicks himself for removing 
his "red thermal undershirt" from his luggage in Chicago: 


[Corde] imagined that Bucharest would be a Mediterranean sort 
of place, a light city, not a heavy one; rococo. Rococo! It 
was mass after mass of socialist tenements and government 
office buildings. (17) 


To whom is the exclamatory "rococo" addressed? Anyone known to 
have a sense of humor. 

Known images of shortages and hardships are unpacked as Corde 
patiently pulls minute details into the report. Albert Corde 
employs the you freely in his thoughts: 


Each of the long days in Minna's room was a succession of 
curious states. The first was the state of rising, pulling 
on your Chicago socks and sweaters (good cashmere, but 


thinning at the heels and elbows), assembling a dean who was 
less and less a dean within. The room was dark, the cold 
mortifying. The toilet paper was rough. A long aerufinous 
pipe only gave an empty croak when you pulled the chain. No 
water above. You poured from one of the buckets into the 
bowl. (51) 


The abrupt shifts to second person in "your Chicago socks," to 
third person "a dean who," back to "you," and "you" again, before 
returning to “Corde himself" heat up the novel's experiments with 
signification. Here and throughout The Dean's December, you raises 
to the surface the composing process covered up in the imitative 
style. At those points when the experiment is intense, Corde 
discovers in you the way to keep the report new and attractive. In 
dazzling transformations of "the non-I person," Bellow celebrates 
what Chomsky has called “the character of free creation within a 
system of rule" (Chmosky 1971: 50). Out of the experiments with 
the shifters in The Dean's December, one of the many conclusions 
that surfaces is this: A language community runs best when free. 
Bellow's Corde manages to restore to old images the emotions 
and values that attracted Western reporters to keep them in their 
reports. Throughout The Dean's December images are redrawn not by 
an invisible hand, but by a passionate Chicagoan. Corde complains, 
in an interview with the American ambassador, that a certain 
colonel is "not the type to respond to the humane appeal." Just in 
time to save himself from using the stale images of secret police 
colonels, Corde hands the story over to the colonel who tells his 


side of the story in the historic present, the tense of “vivid 
narrative" (Quirk 43): 


Now the lady comes with an American passport and husband, 
flies in without a visa so that the embassy has to come to 
the rescue--by the way, she's still a dual citizen--and 
expects the Colonel to waive the regulations for her. What 
does she think this is? (63) 


The colonel talks like any American in an informal situation: He 
uses the immediacy of the historic present tense and uses "the 
Colonel" as the form for the subject of his own story. There is an 
aside, "What does she think this is?". Is there a second person? 
Whom is he addressing? That is, says Bellow, another story. Corde 
reclaims the role as storyteller. In that short passage, however, 
the colonel is liberated from the stereotype manufactured for 
markets where thrilling stories about the secret police of distant 
totalitarian regimes are in demand. 

In the middle of what was shaping up to be one more 
mechanical report of the familiar stories of food shortages 
suffered daily during the Ceausescu years, Bellow hands the story 
over to his wife's Aunt Gigi who was Corde's hostess: 


Corde was on her mind.... He was used to having meat (meat 
was virtually unobtainable), and a bottle of wine with it 
(you could get inferior wine on the black market). He had 
sacrificed his comforts to bring Minna here, and Gigi was 
therefore determined that he should have the best. ("What a 
rich, wonderful country we are," she said. "If only you could 
see the real Rumania.") (19) 


In Aunt Gigi's side of the story, the food shortage really 
smarts. Hostess to her niece and her American husband, she finds 
herself restrained from being free to honor rules of hospitality. 
Her story is further individualized in the way she employs the you 
in her thoughts, "You could get inferior wine on the black 
market." Corde respectfully records the direct quotations, but 
the dramatic method written in we and you is not as striking as 
are her thoughts. In this fictional account of the police state, 
active minds collect and recollect old and new stories. 

Corde observes the abuses committed against his new 
neighbors, but he is contemptuous of "raising the indignation 
level--that easy satisfaction "(158). Through the abrupt shift to 
you, Corde restores to the following passage a personal language 
inspired by the Chicagoan's attraction to individuals trapped in 
an unneighborly scene: 


She [Gigi] put a shawl over her back and trotted downstairs 
to consult with Ioanna, the concierge. Concierges had police 
connections. You had to keep on the good side of them. If 
the elevator door had not been completely shut, you might see 
the top of Gigi's head as she worked her way down step by 
step. (52) 


The Chicagoan Corde mentions the "concierge-informant" stereotype, 
but leaves it up in the air until he has a chance later in the 
novel to patiently study it. Here and now Corde abandons the empty 
stereotype to take up the story of Aunt Gigi. The friendly you 
includes Gigi's neighbors and Corde's friends, old and new. The 
passage resumes in the mechanical reporter's style: 


Defensive magic was how Corde described these propitiatory 
calls Gigi went below to make. The staircase smelled of 
ancient plaster fallen from the gaps opened by the 
earthquake, and when you opened the door you were struck by 
the cold; it was like being thwacked with the flat of a 
Saber. (52) 


The novelist recharges the passage about the fascinating Gigi by 
shifting from "Corde" to the informal you. This passage thrives 
on the real talk among friends. The clause, “and when you opened 
the door you were struck by the cold," lets Corde include Gigi's 
neighbors and, for the time being, Corde. Used to gliding quietly 
and smoothly through reports, readers of The Dean's December meet 
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noisy shifters as Corde puts his “false starts" (Fish 1993: 16) 
into the style of his observations. 

On the subject of Aunt Gigi's circle of friends, the story 
moves from smooth omniscient narrator to you: 


Mihai Petrescu, who had been Valeria's politruk in the 
Ministry, the Party's watchdog, was in rehe “emotional 
union"]. He seemed, like Ioanna, to work both sides of the 
street. No outsider could understand these multiple roles and 
Chinese intricacies. It was beyond Corde, certainly. It was 
not the American kind of loyalty-duplicity; in America the 
emotions were different somehow, perhaps thinner. Here you 
led a crypto-emotional life in the shadow of the Party and 
the State. You had no personal rights, but on the other hand, 
the claims of feeling were more fully acknowledged. (73) 


In this passage the you assumes a neighbor forced to lead "a 
crypto-emotional life in the shadow of the Party and the State." 
Less great writers would let the stereotypes convey their 
indignation with totalitarian repression. The repetition of the 
inclusive and informal you, however, raises layers of questions 
usually covered up in the smooth style of reporting. In an 
individual way, each you provides a glimpse of the structuring of 
Chicagoan's sensitive observations. 

The narrative resumes. The learned Corde lets his imagination 
run wild alternating from he to you: 


He entered the elevator. The thing was made like a china 
cabinet, and because it knocked when it was in use, you heard 
a frail wooden echo inside. They had such elevators 
everywhere in Europe, in buildings of the Haussmann type, had 
them in Warsaw and in Belgrade, too, these (imitated) 
vestiges of bourgeois Paris. (73) 


In "You heard a frail wooden echo inside," you breathes life into 
the sad state of reports of life-behind-the-Iron-Curtain. Bellow 
borrowed from talk to find in the second person pronoun the power 
of the passionate observer. Here in the elevator, Corde offers a 
glimpse of a human detail forgotten in the general reports about 
victims. Here again Dean Albert Corde employs you, moving freely 
from he to you. The experiment works to create a sense of the 
damaging consequences of the other style, the arrogant command 
style. 

The temptation to stay with Corde's poetic thoughts on the 
Communist twilight--the kind of smooth writing that has carried 
stereotypes to the West--must be very strong for a writer as 
gifted as Bellow; nevertheless, Bellow shifts abruptly to a 
different level of observation: 


When the light withdrew, the yellow-brown of the stucco was 
pocked with mild blue. (They could rub your face into that 
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stuccco if they liked.) On the open porches over the way-- 
bottles, wet rags hung out to dry frozen at the points, —_ 
vine twigs. (104) 


Where did the they come from? To whom is your addressed? The 
notorious shifters, they and your, advance the experiment and find 
in language the capability to organize the signifying forces for 
each new situation. In another shift, the poetry comes back: 


The glory of the day carries things easily when the sun 
shone; but when the sun passed, things seemed abandoned, they 
became dissociated, and you had to find a way to take them up 
yourself. Corde followed his wife's voice in the next room. 
Some languages are spoken, others sung. Even now, fighting 
the Colonel and the Communist state, she still sounded 
musical. (104) 


The poetic style is checked, however, as you again enters abruptly 
to sharpen Corde's consciousness of the personal aspects of his 
observations. The shift from second person to "Corde" keeps the 
drama of Corde's reflections alive. 

In the following passage, you breaks into Corde's thoughts 
arousing questions about "random thoughts": 


To be idle this morning was a bad idea. If he didn't pull 
himself together he'd suffer from random thoughts. Those were 
the worst--they ate you up. (135) 


Is this you only Corde? Is this you Corde and all Chicagoans who 
find themselves behind the Iron Curtain? Corde thus releases the 
signifying forces of inclusiveness and indefiniteness packed into 
the informal shifter you. 

The you below serves to restore to this account of his 
observations the emotions and ideas that shaped them: 


This corner of Europe was after all Macedonian, Roman, 
Armenian, Turkish--the Eastern Empire. If the cold reminded 
you of Chicago, the faces were from the ancient world. But 
then in Chicago you has something like a vast international 
refugee camp, and faces from all over. (209) 


At this point in the novel, the Chicagoan has learned the dangers 
covered up by the mechanical style. In the shift to you he offers 
a glimspe of the drama and the starts of individual utterances 
covered up by the mechanical style. Corde acknowledges freely the 
Chicagoan influences on his observations. 

Corde is encouraged to reflect on the damaging effects of 
giving the language over to the arrogant style of reporting. He 
exposes the emptiness of stereotypes familiar to Western readers 
when he examines them in his Chicago accent. Having left the 
concierge-informant stereotype up in the air earlier, Corde 


returns to let the concierge-informant tell her side of the story: 


But it wasn't likely that Ioanna would blame herself for 
having a police connection. If you didn't have one you 
weren't a concierge, and what was wrong with being a 
concierge? And if she was going to protect the old sisters it 
was necessary to be in with the cops. And it wasn't the 
packets of money, it wasn't the presents from London that she 
did it for. She would have said, "The Doamna Doctor loved me; 
I loved her." (213) 


In the abrupt shifts from "herself" to "you" to "she," Corde 
introduces a new side of the concierge-informant's story. The 
shifts in point of view call attention to the several layers of 
adjustments required to make an indirect report intelligible. 
Verbs and pronouns shift as direct quotations are transformed to 
indirect quotations. Would Ioanna have said directly, "If I didn't 
have one I wouldn't be a concierge, and what is wrong with “being a 
concierge?" Corde is able to experiment with the signifying 
aspects of the language in his deliberate structuring of the 
indirect report in you. The direct quotation does not offer the 
same insight. 

The shifters continue to reveal the layers underlying the 
Westerner's observations. Here you alternates with one: 


The apartment was filled with callers. Some of them came 
with a second purpose: They wanted to get their children out 
of the country. You couldn't blame them for that. But how did 
one find sponsors, and where could you get dollars? You had 
to have the dollars. (231-32) 


The shifters are very active here: There is the you for Corde and 
people in general; then there are two yous for the callers. As 
Corde pulls new emotions into the images of these victims, the 
shifters keep the observations lively. 

One of the passages that employs a you happens to be one that 
is frequently quoted by Corde's admirers. The shifters are 
employed in the hand of the omniscient narrator: 


As a rule Corde avoided cemeteries and never went near the 
graves of his parents. He said it was just as easy for your 
dead to visit you, only by now he would have to hire a hall. 
(267) 


The he to you to he shift in the indirect quotation encourages 
reflection on the rules governing the transformations of direct 
quotations to indirect quotations in the language generally. What 
was the direct quotation at the bottom of the labyrinth that 
produced the "He said" sentence? Was the direct quotation, "It is 
just as easy for my dead to visit me, only by now I would have to 
hire a hall"? Was the direct quotation, "It is just as easy for 
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your dead to visit you, only by now I would have to hire a hall"? 
Was the direct quotation, "It is just as easy for your dead to 
visit you, only by now you would have to hire a hall"? The 
omniscient narrator attributes the saying to Corde, but arouses 
interest in the details surrounding the first time he said it. 

The Chicagoan shifts from third person to second person in 
his thoughts about his visit to the cemetery: 


They went first to the office, where the usual exchange of 
official forms took place. Fees to be paid, cigarettes to be 
handed over. Inside the gates, a gang of cemetery beggars 
waited, more Oriental than European. Then you remembered 
again that Istanbul was very close, Cairo just over the 
water. (268) 


This you assumes a second person, a Chicagoan who is used to 
seeing faces from around the world. Corde had recalled in an 
earlier passage that "in Chicago you had something like a vast 
international refugee camp, and faces from all over“ (209). Here 
you protects the report from becoming one more impersonal account 
of the forms, the cigarettes, and the beggars. In each deliberate 
shift to you, Corde restores to language its human beginnings. 

Saul Bellow's The Dean's December provided an arrogant-free 
environment where Albert Corde was free to experiment with the 
rich system of signifying forces in a language community. Through 
the shifter you, Bellow was able to reveal the stories of people 
who had never given up their struggle to win back their freedom to 
talk. 
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One of the most vexing issues in the study of international politics today is how to 
develop a theory which is able to give a systematic account of the role of domestic factors 
in the formulation of foreign policy. Until this can be accomplished, not only will our 
explanations of foreign policy decision-making be incomplete, but the policy relevance of 
such theories may often be slight as well. 1 


Some have suggested that this problem can be addressed by modelling the 
relationship between international and domestic factors as a two-level game. 2 To date, 
however, efforts in this direction have not been particularly fruitful, if only because of the 
unsolved problems of indeterminacy occasioned by the prevalence of multiple equilibria. 3 


In the paper which follows I suggest a different approach to this issue. While 
agreeing that domestic politics frequently influences foreign policy through the attempts of 
decision-makers to balance international and domestic imperatives, I argue that the 
process by which they do so cannot fully be captured by the rational actor model on which 
ome theory is based and therefore, that the outcomes it generates are often quite different 

rom the ones predicted by that model. 


My own research on President Franklin D. Roosevelt's decision-making after the 
Munich crisis in 1938, for example, suggests that it would be difficult to account for either 
the substance or the timing of Roosevelt's decision to aid the European democracies in 
terms of simple cost-benefit calculations. Rather, this decision can only be explained as the 
attempt of a political decision-maker to transcend a value conflict between the domestic 
imperative to avoid any measures which might lead to American involvement in war and 
the need to deal with a potential threat to the security of the United States. 4 


My hypothesis, then, is that the process by which the domestic political dimension is 
brought to bear on foreign policy is not simply a matter of optimizing, but rather involves a 


1. On this point see George, Alexander, Bridging the Gap: Theory and Practice in 
Foreign Policy, Washington, D.C., United States Institute of Peace, 1993, pp. xxv, 7-11. As 
Jack Snyder has described the challenge: "Realism must be recaptured from those who only 
look at politics between societies, ignoring what goes on within societies. Realists are right 
in stressing power, interests, and coalition making as the central elements in a theory of 
politics, but recent exponents of Realism in international relations have been wrong in 
looking exclusively to states as the irreducible atoms whose power and interests are to be 


assessed." Snyder, Jack, The Myths of Empire: Domestic Politics and International 
Ambition, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, p. 19. 


2. See, for example, Putnam, Robert, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: the Logic 
of Two-level Games," International Organization, vol. 43, Summer 1988, pp. 427-450. 


3. As a recent critic has observed, "...the world captured by noncooperative game 
theory is plagued by an indeterminacy that, if not total, is pervasive. And game theory itself 
provides scant assistance in coming to terms with the indeterminacy it generates." Johnson, 
James, "Is Talk Really Cheap?" American Political Science Review," vol. 87, March 1993, p. 
79. 


4. For a detailed analysis of Roosevelt's decision-making during this period, see 
Farnham, Barbara, "Value Conflict and Political Decision-Making: Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the Munich Crisis, 1938," unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 
1991. 


more complex process of political decision-making based on the decision-maker's 
awareness of the political context. Explaining such a process requires connecting the 
decision-making and domestic political levels of analysis 5 by weaving our understanding of 
the decision-making processes of individuals together with our insights into the political 
environments within which decision-makers work. 6 Consequently, I have tried to develop 
a theory of individual decision-making which focuses on the impact of the political context 
on decision-making processes. 7 Its goal is to link the psychological and non-psychological 
contextual determinants of decision-making in order to give an account of the behavior of a 
decision-maker who has internalized the imperatives of the political context. 8 


In this paper, I want to focus on one aspect of the political approach to decision- 
making: the influence of what I have called the "acceptability constraint" in shaping 
political decision-makers’ responses to the foreign policy problems they face. As a 
necessary introduction, however, I shall first briefly describe the main characteristics of the 
political approach to decision-making. 


A POLITICAL APPROACH TO DECISION-MAKING 
This approach begins with the notion that the political context, like every other 


context, affects the decision-making behavior of those who are sensitive to it in unique and 
identifiable ways, 9 encouraging the development of distinctive ways of thinking about 


5. On the levels of analysis in the study of international politics, see Jervis, Robert, 


Perception and Misperception in International Politics, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1976, p, 15. 


6. As Herbert Simon states the challenge, "we must both construct a theory of the 
system's processes and describe the environments to which it is adapting." "Invariants of 
Human Behavior," Annual Review of Psychology, vol. 41, 1990, pp. 6-7. 


7. In recent years, both psychologists and political scientists have questioned the 
claim of theories (principally analytical models borrowed from economics and intuitive and 
motivational models from psychology) which try to explain decision-making behavior 
without reference to the special qualities of the environment in which the decision-maker 
must operate. Tetlock, Philip E., "Accountability: the Neglected Social Content of 
Judgment and Choice," Research in Organizational Behavior, vol. 7, 1985, pp. 295-332; 
Neustadt, Richard E., "Presidents, Politics, and Analysis," Brewster C. Denney Lecture 
Series, Institute of Public Management, Graduate School of Public Affairs, University of 
Washington, May 13, 1986. pp. 3-35. For a discussion of these criticisms and of the need to 
develop a specifically political approach to decision-making, see Farnham, Barbara, 
"Political Cognition and Decision-making," Political Psychology, vol. 11, no. 1, 1990, pp. 83- 
89 and "Value Conflict," pp. 140-142, 148-150. 


8. By identifying the psychological processes which mediate the impact of the 
political context on policy, I am trying to develop both a picture of the political decision- 
maker as information processor and a psychological model of a political approach to 
judgement and choice which is a genuine competitor of the three more traditional 
approaches, rational actor, intuitive, and motivational. 


9. See Simon "Invariants," p. 16, and Hermann, Margaret G., "Ingredients of 
Leadership," Margaret G. Hermann, ed., Political Psychology, San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 
1986. p. 173. For a detailed discussion of the nature of context and how it can shape 
decision-making behavior, see Farnham, "Value Conflict," pp. 140-150. 


decision problems and characteristic procedures for dealing with them. The first task in 
understanding the impact of the political context is, therefore, to discover what Philip 
Tetlock has called its “invariant features." 10 These fundamental characteristics shape the 
possibilities for acting effectively within any particular context and influence both what the 
decision-maker is likely to consider when confronted with a policy problem and how he or 
she will go about considering it. 11 


The central feature of the political context is a dominant concern with acceptability 
which drives the decision-making process. In the political context, acceptability is a 
necessary condition of effective action; to get anything accomplished, the policy-maker 
needs a "sufficient consensus." That is, a decision must be acceptable to some minimum 
number of relevant groups and individuals. *“ Simply stated, effective action in the 
political context requires consensus and consensus depends upon acceptability. 


Also prominent among the characteristic features of the political context are a 
number of guidelines, or conventions, dealing with how to achieve acceptability. These 
include what might be called decision-making imperatives, which specify the factors 
decision-makers must pay attention to in order to act effectively in the political context, 
and decision strategies which assist them to manipulate policies in order to achieve the 
greatest possible acceptability. At all stages of decision-making, these features combine 
with psychological processes to shape the decision-making behavior which is characteristic 
of the political context. 


In what follows, I want to begin by outlining the general implications for decision- 
making of a dominant concern with acceptability, and then discuss in somewhat greater 
detail how a decision-maker is likely to go about satisfying it, touching on such questions as 


how decision-makers determine what is acceptable, how they evaluate alternative policies 
in terms of acceptability, the relationship between acceptability and substantive concerns, 
and the means political decision-makers have at their disposal to improve acceptability. 


10. Tetlock, "Accountability," p. 306. 


11. To identify the invariant features of the political context, I have relied largely on 
the work of the "first wave" theorists of political decision-making: Roger Hilsman, Samuel 
Huntington, Richard Neustadt, and Warner Schilling, who were specifically concerned with 
analyzing the requirements of effective action in the political context, attempting to define 
the decision-maker's uniquely political problems and pointing to the political strategies 
commonly used to cope with them. Art, Robert J., "Bureaucratic Politics and American 
Foreign Policy: a Critique," Policy Sciences, vol. 4, 1973, pp. 467-490. A more complete 
analysis of Art's discussion of the first and second wave of the analysts of political decision- 
making and an extension of it to a "third wave" of analysts who draw on psychological 
theories of decision-making may be found in Farnham, "Political Cognition," pp. 85-89. As 
will become apparent, I have also drawn heavily on the insights into the nature of the 
political context contained in the work of Alexander George and Paul Diesing. 


12. George, Alexander, Presidential Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy: The 
Effective Use of Information and Advice,Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1980, pp. 1, 3. 


See also, Diesing, Paul, Reason in Society, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1962, p. 
214; and Hilsman, Roger, To Move a Nation, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1967, p. 547. 
What constitutes a "sufficient consensus" will, of course, vary from society to society, but 
even in authoritarian societies some consensus, however minimal, is required for effective 
action. Farnham, “Political Cognition," pp. 97-98. 


Finally, I want to conclude with some observations about the usefulness of a political 
approach for explaining foreign policy decisions. 


ANALYZING THE CALCULUS OF POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 


Since acceptability is a prerequisite of effective action in the political context, the 
political decision-maker's principle task is to find an alternative around which a consensus 
can be formed which also deals satisfactorily with the substantive issues involved in the 
decision. Thus, in judging the acceptability of proposed policies, he or she will perform 
what amounts to a calculus of political feasibility. 


Ideas about calculating political feasibility appear throughout the writings of the 
first wave theorists and many of these have been formalized by contemporary poet 
analysts. Peter May, for example, has developed a three-pronged definition of political 
feasibility which fits well with the insights of the first wave theorists. 


According to May, political decision-makers must first of all assess the probability 
that a wes oa policy will be "do-able." ** Secondly, because they look at feasibility in the 
light of political constraints and opportunities, they will devise political strategies "for 
gaining acceptance of a policy proposal." “~~ Finally, decision-makers can assess feasibility 
in terms of political prices, opportunity costs, and consequences. Here, they must consider 
not only the impact of the political context on the decision at hand but also the effect of 
that decision upon their ability to operate successfully within that context on other issues. 


Together these three factors make up an acceptability calculus against which 
Stee policies can be tested. Due to a variety of factors, however, it is difficult, apart 


rom particular situations, to define the specific features of such a calculus more precisely. 
17 For one thing, because a decision-maker's need to be concerned with acceptability 
varies from society to society (most obviously according to the distribution of power but 


13. May, "Politics and Policy Analysis," pp. 111-113. 


14. Ibid., p. 111. Thus, Neustadt has discussed the "viability" of a policy in terms of 
"an operation that proves manageable to the men who must administer it, acceptable to 
those who must support it, tolerable to those who must put up with it." Neustadt, Richard 
E, Presidential Politics, New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1980, p. 135. 


15. "This...requires both an understanding of the bases of support and resistance to 
policy proposals and an ability to judge overall success. With such knowledge, one can 
suggest ways in which to modify policy proposals or ways to 'sell' proposals in order to 
enhance support for enactment or prospects for implementation. May, "Politics and Policy 
Analysis," p. 112. See also, Hilsman, Politics of Policymaking, p. 78. 


16. May, "Politics and Policy Analysis," p. 113. See also, Majone, Grandomenico, 
"On the Notion of Political Feasibility," European Journal of Political Research, vol. 3, 
Sept. 1975, p. 265. Calculating opportunity costs is a particularly important part of 
assessing feasibility because almost any policy can be carried out within the political 
context at some cost. Bardach, Eugene, The Skill Factor in Politics, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1972, p. 263. 


17. Majone, "On the Notion of Political Feasibility," p. 264. 


also according to other factors such as political culture), the content of any particular 
feasibility calculus will vary as well. 18 


For this reason, the subjective judgment of the decision-maker plays a prominent 
role in the application of the acceptability constraint. 19 However, decision-makers are 
also aided in trying to assess acceptability by guidelines provided by each particular 
political context concerning such matters as whose views must be considered when making 
a decision and the kinds of measures likely to be acceptable. In this regard, it seems clear 
that the political context should be rather broadly defined to include, for example, the 
political institutions, traditions, and culture of a society, because such factors can have as 
much influence on what is acceptable, and to whom, as the political interests and alliances 
of the moment. 20 


MARKING THE LIMITS OF ACCEPTABILITY: 
THE ROLE OF CONTEXTUAL NORMS AND CONVENTIONS 


In order to act effectively, political decision-makers require considerable 
information about all of the values and interests involved in a decision. The behavioral 
norms or conventions of the political context which embody traditional ways of handling 
decision problems help them to acquire this information. 


Two principal concerns define the limits of acceptability: how to get effective action 
on the decision at hand and bow to preserve and foster a capacity for effective action in the 
political context as a whole. ~* Within the framework of these over-arching concerns, 


contextual conventions help to identify the individuals and groups on whose acquiescence 
the success of a decision depends, as well as other features which enhance political 


18. See George on the similar variability in the requirements of policy legitimacy 
from group to group even within the same society. George, Alexander, "Domestic 
Constraints on Regime Change in U. S. Foreign Policy," Ole R. Hosti, Randolph Siverson, 
and Alexander L. George, eds., Change in the International System, Boulder, Colo., 
Westview Press, 1980, p. 236. The degree of acceptability needed in a particular decision is 
also partly contingent on the type of decision. The amount and kind of acceptability 
required to get effective action on a new weapons system, for example, is bound to differ 
from what is needed to launch a social program. Similarly, there may be differences 
between the kind of acceptability required to ensure the feasibility of domestic and foreign 
policies. 


19. For a discussion of the different kinds of judgment brought to bear in foreign 
policy decision-making, see George, Bridging the Gap, pp. 22-28. 


20. Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 171. 


21. Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 171; On contextual rules in general, see also, 
Halperin, Morton, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy, Washington, D.C. Brookings 
Institution, 1974, p. 110. Lasswell and Kaplan's definition of a politician makes the latter 
concern explicit, "The term has reference...not merely to the holding or striving for political 
office, but to the tendency to consider always the effect on influence or power position of 
projected lines of conduct." Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society, p. 146. See also, pp. 
74-75. See also, May, “Politics and Policy Analysis,” p. 113. 


viability. 22 Assisting the political decision-maker to fill the empty boxes of the feasibility 
calculus, they set forth the traditional interpretation of the acceptability constraint and 
guide the decision-maker in applying it. . 


Who Needs to Be Considered 


A major task of the political decision-maker is determining who must find a decision 
acceptable in order to get effective action. ~’. This 5 fomplicated by the considerable 
range of support needed in foreign policy decisions. “" Moreover, as Meltsner has 
observed, "Identifying actors who will influence policy" is even more diffic]t{. because "there 
is no reliable method of predicting who will come into the political arena. However, 
those whose acceptance is necessary if effective action is to be achieved in the political 
context tend to fall into three broad categories: those involved in making and carrying out 
the decision, those at whom the decision is directed, and those whose continued support is 
required in order to be effective in the political context generally. 26 


The latter group may perhaps be the least obvious, but it is nonetheless crucial to 
success in the political context. As Dror points out, "in many political situations, much 
broader coalitions than needed to ‘win' are reguired--to demonstrate support, strengthen 
cohesion, and build up power for the future."~’ For this reason, Hilsman suggests that a 
President will be reluctant to ignore any consensus which forms around a policy, and 
Neustadt explains the importance of decision-makers “separating in their minds the tactical 
pursuit of immediate aims from relatively imprecise endeavors to anticipate longer-range 
likelihoods," suggesting 


22. Both topics are discussed in considerable detail in Farnham, "Value Conflict," 
pp. 185-201, and “Political Cognition," pp. 101-3. 


23. For example, the first of Majone's three feasibility constraints deals with this 
question. Majone, "On the Notion of Political Feasibility,” pp. 64-67. 


24. Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 561; see also pp. 542-43. Under the heading of 
who must be considered by a decision-maker, Neustadt initially included five groups: 
"Executive officialdom," Congress, partisans, citizens at large, and those from abroad. 
Presidential Politics (1960), p. 7. In the second edition of Presidential Politics (1980) he 
added "other chief executives, public and private, abroad and at home, each of whom 
presides over a "governmental' system of his own." These include the heads of state and 
local governments, the heads of private sector groups, such as major corporations and 
unions, and the chiefs of foreign governments. pp. 177-79. 


25. Meltsner, "Political Feasibility," p. 861. 


26. There are other ways of approaching the question of whom to consider when 
making a decision in the political context. Bardach, for example, suggests that decision- 
makers look at "political weightiness," assessing it in terms of numbers, intensity of feeling, 
special competence, "high functional indispensability," and "prerogative, the legal or 
customary right to be consulted on certain policy matters." Skill Factor in Politics, pp. 208- 
211. Hermann suggests that accountability is also an important factor: "By learning to 
whom a leader is accountable, we ascertain what followers he will need to pay attention to." 
"Ingredients," p. 170. Diss 


27. Dror, Ventures, p. 87, n. 6. Meltsner has also noted the tendency for more and 
more people to be drawn into a decision. "Political Feasibility," p. 861. 


...two longer-range questions: Will I be better able to get more of what I may then 
want next week, next month, next year? Will I be worse off later, and with whom, if I do X 
now, rather than Y? These are commonplaces of a politician's day.... They are not the same 
as asking...What does it take to get X done today. 28 


Thus, political decision-makers will try to ensure that a decision is at least minimally 
acceptable to those whose support is often needed for effective action in the political 
context, looking to its impact on both the decision structure itself ~” and important groups 
outside of it, and trying to minimize harm to the interests of all because, as Hilsman warns, 
"The co-operation and support of a group whose opinion has been completely ignored on 
one issue will not be readily given on others to which their support may be crucial. 


Lastly, political decision-makers must be attentive not only to the ramifications of 
their decisions for the political context itself ~* They also need to have an ongoing 
concern for the health of the decision structure independent of any particular decision’ 32 
being constantly attentive to maintaining good relations with other groups and individuals 
on whose support effective action in the political context depends. 


What to Consider 


As well as knowing whose views to consider, in order to achieve effective action in 
the political context decision-makers must also understand what sort of qualities contribute 
to the acceptability of a decision. Thus, they need to consult the collective experience 
which has accumulated in the political context to discover the various factors which set the 
parameters for effective action. 


As Diesing points out, the most basic cues about what is acceptable in a particular 
issue area are embodied in the beliefs and values shared by the participants in the decision 
process. These determine what decision-makers may properly consider, revealing "the 
general content and order of the universe" in which the decision-making process occurs. 33 
Anderson, for example, has observed that conformity with common beliefs and values, 
including "organizational goals, shared images, and standards of conduct and deliberation" 
can confer the legitimacy which makes it possible for a policy to succeed. 


28. Hilsman, "Foreign Policy Consensus," p. 372. Neustadt, Presidential Power, 3rd 
ed., Pp.xv-xvi. 


29. Diesing, Reason in Society, pp. 171-72. 
30. Hilsman, "Foreign Policy Consensus," p. 371. 


31. Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 321. 
32. Ibid., pp. 201-208. 


33. Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 171. As Hermann notes, these may well differ 
from society to society and through time. “Ingredients of Leadership," p. 172. See also, 
Voss, who speaks in similar terms of “cultural heritage." "Finding another Policy: Problem 
Representation and Problem Solution," paper presented to the International Society of 
Political Psychology, Washington, D.C., July 10, 1990, p. 7. 


34. Anderson, "Justifications and Precedents," pp. 744-45. Legitimacy itself isa _ 
relevant factor in determining what is acceptable in the political context. As noted earlier, 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE ACCEPTABILITY CONSTRAINT FOR DECISION- 
MAKING 


What are the implications of the acceptability constraint for decision-making 
processes? First and foremost, it suggests that, political decision-makers will consider 
acceptability at all stages of decision-making. ~~ For example, if a decision is approached 
politically, part of the task of problem diagnosis is to determine whether there is a political, 
as well as a policy, problem. 36 Thus, in the area of foreign policy, decision-makers’ 
concern for acceptability leads them to evaluate domestic sentiment as well as the 
international situation. 


However, the stages at which these considerations are most likely to be of critical 
importance are evaluation and choice. At these stages, the need for acceptability serves as 
an absolute constraint which fundamentally shapes the decision-making process and a prior 
concern which must be satisfied before the other attributes of an alternative can be 
considered. It is also behind the political decision-maker's quest for transcendent solutions. 


Acceptability will be treated as a prior concern because developing acceptable 
policies is a prerequisite of truly effective political action. Consequently, any policy failing 
to attain some minimal level of acceptability must be rejected, and an alternative which 
does not meet a political standard is unlikely to be evaluated further. Lyndon Johnson, for 
example, is reported to have cpnsidered no alternative he had not already judged to be 
achievable in political terms. °’ 


Because it is a necessary condition of effective action in the political context, 
acceptability also functions as an absolute constraint. A political decision-maker cannot 
satisty the acceptability constraint by treating it as an additional value at stake in the 
decision, integrating it with the others and trading it off against them. Should this be done, 
the decision-maker might be left with an alternative which maximized utility over all the 
values, but failed to maintain a minimum level of acceptability. Since a policy is unlikely to 
be enacted without a sufficient consensus, such an alternative could not be chosen by a 


George has shown that normative, as well as cognitive, legitimacy may help policymakers 
gain a “more basic, durable acceptance of and support for" long-range policies.... The 
normative component establishes the desirability of the policy; the cognitive component its 
feasibility." Private communication from the author, and George, "Domestic Constraints," 
pp. 234-236. See also, George, Alexander L., Managing U.S.--Soviet Rivalry, Boulder, 
Colo., Westview Press, 1983, pp. 25-28. 


35. On this point, see Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 229, and Neustadt, Presidential 
Power, p. 109. Policy analysts also advocate introducing such considerations at every stage 
of the decision process. See, for example, Meltsner, "Political Feasibility," p. 865. 


36. Diesing, Reason in Society, pp. 228-229 


37. Private communication from Adam Yarmolinsky, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
in the Johnson Administration. See also, Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 228-232. Ina 
series of recent experiments, Mintz and Geva found evidence not only that decision-makers 
actually do consider domestic political factors when making foreign policy decisions, but 
also that they consider them first. Geva, Nehemia and Alex Mintz, "The Experimental 
Analyses of Conflict Processes Project: Preliminary Findings," International Studies Notes," 
vol. 18, Spring 1993, pp. 15-29 


political decision-maker, no matter how great it's over-all utility. 38 Consequently, he or 
she must treat acceptability as an absolute constraint, even though, as George has 
observed, this may welbresult in diminished utility in terms of the substantive values at 
stake in the decision. 


Thus, the obvious implication of acceptability as an absolute constraint is that in the 
political context value trade-offs are not desirable because they reduce the acceptability 
required to achieve the consensus which is a prerequisite of effective action. 40 Of course, 
if two or more groups have values which are in direct conflict, even a political decision- 
maker may be forced to trade off. As George has observed, at times a President may face a 
a conflict between the quality of a decision and its acceptability," and will, therefore, 
need to 


...make a difficult trade-off decision whether to sacrifice some of the quality of a 
policy for greater acceptability or, conversely, to accept the risk of low acceptability and 
inadequate support in order to pursue a policy or action that he and his advisers regard as 
more advantageous from the standpoint of the national interest. 


However, political decision-makers will make such trade-offs with great reluctance, and 
only after they have first tried to accommodate all of the interests involved. While trading 
off may at times be necessary even in the political context, it is the last thing a political 
decision-maker is disposed to do, never the first. 42 


_ Acorollary of this reluctance to trade off is that political decision-making is often 
driven by a search for transcendent solutions. Transcendence is the quintessential political 
strategy which aims at serving all values and sacrificing nothing. George calls it the strategy 


of "seeking multiple payoffs," as "the individual tries to invent a single policy or option that 
yl yield some satisfaction for all or most of the salient stakes and motivations involved." 


38. Of course, decision-makers always have the option of ignoring the acceptability 
constraint, determining, in effect, that a policy has so many advantages in terms of other 
values that it would be rational to sacrifice acceptability. Should they do so, however, they 
are no longer approaching the decision politically. 


39. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 1. 


40. Thus, it is not merely the difficulty of publicly justifying trade-offs which makes 
them unappealing to the political decision-maker; it is also, and most importantly, the fact 
that they may make the achievement of effective action less likely. 


41. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 1. 


42. See, for example, Neustadt's account of the appeal to Congress of the 1985 
Gramm-Rudman act in terms of its promise to ease the pain of necessary trade-offs. 
Neustadt, "Presidents, Politics, and Analysis," p. 15. 


43. George, Alexander L., "Adaptation to Stress in Political Decision Making: The 
Individual, Small Group, and Organizational Contexts," in George V. Coelho, Daniel A. 
Hamburg, and John E. Adams, eds., Coping and Adaptation, New York, Basic Books, 1974, 
pp. 184-85. For an interesting example of how this motivation works out in practice, see De 
Rivera's discussion of Truman's 1950 budget decision. De Rivera, Joseph, ‘The 


A political decision-maker will always prefer a transcendent solution because it 
maximizes acceptability. Moreover, it is the only strategy which serves all of the values 
involved in a decision whether they are assessed in terms of their intrinsic worth or in terms 
of the importance of the interests behind them. By definition, a transcendent alternative 
serves both utility and acceptability. 


It is also worth noting that a transcendent solution may not only be desirable, but a 
requirement of effective policy as well. George, for one, has emphasized the unfortunate 
consequences pf allowing "irreducible national interests" to be put into trade-off 
relationships, ** and, in fact, some values simply cannot be traded off, or even seriously 
compromised, without risking major political upheaval. As Robin Williams points out, 
"when serious conflicts arise over basic values, it is doubtful that either —— or 
compromise is effective in producing new integration as is the expansion of interests to 
rearrange and recenter value priorities." 


The Logic of Political Decision-making 


As this discussion suggests, the political approach to decision-making has a 
distinctive logic which differs in important respects from that underlying the other decision- 
making approaches, particularly the analytical approach. This logic, as Neustadt points out, 
leads political decision-makers to deal with incompatible objectives not by choosing among 
them, but by trying to reconcile them. 46 Optimizing is not their primary — and not 
merely because a narrow concern with acceptability deflects their attention from the best 
alternatives. The essence of political decision-making is inclusiveness, rather than choice, 
and this logic drives the entire process. 


Thus, as has already been noted, the value trade-offs which are the stock in trade of 
the optimizer are avoided by the political decision-maker whenever possible. Rather, 
political decision-makers are most likely to try to broaden the acceptability of a decision by 
attempting to incorporate additional values into it. As Hilsman points out, for the political 


Psychological Dimension of Foreign Policy, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill, 1968, pp. 
112-13. 


44."A forced choice between physical safety and ‘liberty,’ is difficult and often 
painful. Most American foreign-policymakers have felt, and continue to feel, that no one 
of these three irreducible interests [the third is prosperity] should be subordinated to the 
others, or sacrificed or endangered in order to assure the other two. Shrewd management 
of foreign policy and good judgment are necessary to avoid drifting into (or inadvertently 
creating) situations in which a choice may have to be made between physical survival, 
liberty, and economic well-being. George, Presidential Decision-making, pp. 224-25. 


45. Williams, Robin, Jr., "The Concept of Values," International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, David Sills, ed., New York, Macmillan and Free Press, 1968, p. 286. In the 
same vein, Hofstadter has observed with respect to Franklin D. Roosevelt: "He felt that if a 
large number of people wanted something very badly, it was important that they be given 
some measure of satisfaction--and he allowed neither economic dogmas nor political 
precedents to inhibit him." Hofstadter, Richard, "Franklin D. Roosevelt: the Patrician as 
Opportunist," William D. Leuchtenberg, ed., Franklin D. Roosevelt: a Profile, New York, 
Hill and Wang, 1967, p. 99. 


; 46. Neustadt contrasts this political approach to "economic" thinking whose "essence 
is a conscious and deliberate choice of preferences...in the interest of an optimal result 
from the choicemaker's standpoint." Neustadt, “Presidents, Politics, and Analysis," p. 4. 
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decision-maker, the test of a policy is that a greater number of people decide to endorse it. 
47 


The result of this inclination toward inclusiveness is that the whole thrust of political 
decision-making is often toward blurring differences and weaving together seemingly 
incompatible interests. 48 The entire process centers on finding strategies for balancing, 
blending, adjusting, reconciling, and weaving together different interests and values rather 
than trading them off. 


This kind of thinking can be seen in President Franklin Roosevelt's approach to 
international trade policy during the 1932 campaign. Faced with advisors whose views 
ranged from economic nationalism and protectionism to free trade and reciprocity, 
Roosevelt asked Raymond Moley to "weave them together." Moley, who firmly believed 
these ideas to be fundamentally incompatible, was stunned. However, as Wayne Cole 
suggests, rather than reflecting "fuzzy thinking," economic naivete, or “lack of principle," 
Roosevelt's request may have been a mark of his political "artfulness, his talent for keeping 
options open, and his flexible, undoctrinaire style," while his critics were burdened by 
“doctrinal blinders." 49 


However one judges Roosevelt's behavior in this episode, it clearly shows a political 
decision-maker's reluctance to ignore the acceptability constraint even in the area of 
foreign policy. What it also suggests is that the logic of a political approach to decision- 
making can lead to outcomes which may be quite different from those which are the 
product of an analytic process of value maximization. Foreign policies as well as domestic 
policies are likely to reflect the fact that political decision-making is not about sacrificing 
some values in order to attain the most efficient outcome, but rather about the 
reconciliation of conflicting values in order to attain the most inclusive, and therefore the 
most acceptable, one. 


A Strategic Approach to Decision-making 


The need to satisfy the acceptability constraint also leads to a dynamic, and 
fundamentally strategic, approach to decision-making. In the deliberations of political 
decision-makers, there is a constant interaction between ¢yaluations of the substantive 
merits of a proposal and assessments of its acceptability. ~~ In particular, because of their 
concern with acceptability, they do not ever choose an option without first considering how 


47. Hilsman, To Move, p. 547. 


48. Cf. Hilsman's characterization of both the British parliamentary system and the 
American congressional system as working to “find compromises that blur the alternatives 
rather than sharpen them." Ibid, pp. 541-542. 


49. Cole, Wayne S., Roosevelt and the Isolationists, 1932-45, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
University of Nebraska Press, 1983, p. 97. 


50. According to a memorandum to President Reagan at the beginning of his first 
term, for example, "[E]very policy proposal must be judged not only on its merits but also 
in terms of its implications for the politics of governing at it pass the Congress? will state 
and local governments accept it?), the politics of nomination and the politics of 
election....In a very real sense, you face no greater challenge in functioning as the domestic 
president than to blend policy and politics properly." Cited in May, Peter J., "Politics and 


Policy Analysis," Political Science Quarterly, vol. 101, 1986, p. 144. 


they are going to implement it. 51 Rather, since the entire decision process is driven by 
their awareness of the need to get agreement, their desire to minimize conflict leads them 
to build a strategy for doing so into the decision itself. Moreover, such strategic thinking is 
an integral part of the pre-decisional process. 


This propensity to approach a decision strategically, together with the distinctive 
logic which drives the political approach to decision-making, shapes the decision-making 
processes which characterize it. Consequently, there are a number of specific procedures 
suggested by the political context for constructing policies which can satisfy the 
acceptability constraint. 


SATISFYING THE ACCEPTABILITY CONSTRAINT 


Evaluation 


One of the principal ways of satisfying the acceptability constraint is through the 
process of evaluation itself. Since, however, I have already discussed evaluation in the 
political approach to decision-making at length elsewhere, 52 I just want briefly to outline 
its main features here. 


In the first place, because acceptability is an absolute constraint on the alternatives, 
a political approach to evaluation will be lexicographic. 53 It follows, therefore, that, at 
least with respect to acceptability, it will also be noncompensatory. 54 


Secondly, as was noted earlier, the acceptability constraint leads political decision- 
makers to search first for transcendent alternatives. Translated into the vocabulary of 
decision-making, this means that they are constantly seeking dominant solutions, or those 
which are best on all dimensions. ~~ Even if a decision-maker eventually has to settle for a 


51. Unlike analytic decision-makers, that is, they do not treat decisions as though 
they were "self-executing." Private communication from Carl Kaysen. 


52. Farnham, Barbara, "Why Context Matters: a Political i we to Decision- 


making," paper presented at the annual meeting of the International Society of Political 
Psychology, Cambridge, MA, July 1993, and "Value Conflict," pp. 237-257. 


53. If a decision-maker has lexicographic preferences, one dimension is 
"incomparably more important" than the others, and there can be no value trade-offs. 
Elster, Jon, Ulysses and the Sirens, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1984, pp. 124- 
127. See also, Montgomery and Svenson, "On Decision Rules," pp. 285-286; Abelson and 
Levi, "Decision Making," p. 260; Ordeshook, Peter C., Game Theory and Political Theory, 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1986, pp. 17-18. Elster notes that “lexicographic 
orderings are perhaps more frequent in political life than in economic life," p. 124, n. 27. 


54. For experimental confirmation of this hypothesis, see Geva and Mintz, 
"Experimental Analysis, pp. 15-17. 


55. Fischhoff suggests that a propensity to search for dominant solutions may occur 
in decision-making of all types. However, it is particularly likely to characterize political 
decision-makers because of their concern with serving all the values at stake in a decision. 
Fischhoff, Baruch, "Strategic Policy Preferences: a Behavioral Decision Theory," Journal of 
Social Issues, vol. 39, 1983, p. 153. 
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compromise, which many pelieve to be the hallmark of political decision-making, this is not 
what is initially desired. ~~” Rather, the goal of finding a dominant solution shapes the 
entire evaluation process. 57 


The search for dominance also suggests that evaluation in the political approach to 
decision-making may best be captured by a three-stage model, Stage I being an initial 
noncompensatory screening to weed out alternatives failing to meet the acceptability 
criterion and Stage II consisting of a more intensive processing of the remaining 
alternatives in the hope discovering a transcendent one. If a transcendent option is not 
found, the decision-maker will move to Stage III and attempt either to manipulate an 
existing alternative to improve its acceptability or to design a new one. It is this final stage 
of evaluation that I wish to explore in the rest of this paper. 


Decision Strategies: Improving Acceptability 


In addition to contextual guidelines which aid decision-makers in calculating 
acceptability, the political context offers a number of traditional strategies which can assist 
them in manipulating alternatives to produce decisions enjoying the widest possible 
acceptability. As Paul Diesing notes with respect to the political procedures he discusses, 
these "are quite clearly different from the procedures used in reaching economic or legal 
decisions" because they are concerned with attaining not the sgest" decision in terms of the 
merits of the case, but the one which is the most acceptable. 5 


Contextual conventions dealing with behavior are derived from traditional practices 
within a field, as well as from formal apd informal constraints arising out of its 
characteristic mode of organization.~” An example of such a customary practice in the 
legal field is the.use of precedents as a basis for deciding cases. 


In the political context, as an analysis of the work of the first wave analysts shows, 
these procedures are largely incorporated into five traditional political strategies for 
enhancing the acceptability of an alternative: transcendence, compromise, procrastination, 
sequencing, and minimal decisions. These strategies can increase acceptability in at least 
two ways: by bringing a decision which is deficient in acceptability into an acceptable range 
and by broadening the consensus supporting an already acceptable policy through the 
inclusion of other interests. 


56. According to former congressman Mickey Edwards, political decision-makers 
never begin with the idea of compromise. Rather they are inclined to push for every last 
bit of what they want until they cannot get more. Not until they finally hit that brick wall, 
do they entertain the idea of compromise. Private communication to the author. Neustadt 
makes a similar point, "Presidents, Politics, and Analysis,"pp. 20-21. 


57. The search for a dominant alternative does not mean that evaluation is based on 
a dominant value. Acceptability is an absolute constraint for the rational political decision- 
maker, but it is not the only one, and must be balanced against the values at stake in the 
decision. Acceptability is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition of effective action. 


58. Ibid., p. 203. 


59. Robinson, James A., "Decision-Making: Political Aspects," in David Sills, ed., 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New York, Macmillan and Free Press, 
1968, p. 59. On contextual "rules', see also, Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics, p. 110. 


These decision strategies are at the heart of the political approach to decision- 
making, being primarily directed at avoiding sacrifices of value which reduce acceptability 
and threaten consensus, in other words, at avoiding sharp value trade-offs. 60 Their 
effectiveness in improving a varies from excellent in the case of a transcendent 
strategy to barely adequate in the case of minimal decisions, with the strategies of 
sequencing, procrastination, and compromise falling somewhere between. All of them, 
however, aim at enhancing the acceptability of a decision by giving up as few of the values 
implicated in it as possible. 


Each of these traditional political strategies can be rational or biased. The rational 
versions are marked by the recognition and resolution of value conflicts, as well as 
considerable attention to the substantive concerns at stake in the decision. Biased political 
strategies tend to mask value conflicts and either avoid, or resolve spuriously, those which 
are recognized. All of them sacrifice utility to acceptability, resulting in spurious 
transcendence, delay in the face of an urgent need to decide, biased compromise, 
“disjointed incrementalism," or deciding without choosing. 61 


Biased or not, however, such strategies are an integral part of the decision-making 
process. Using them, the decision-maker manipulates the decision in order to make it 
acceptable to as many of those involved as possible, as opposed to manipulating people in 
order to get them to accept the decision. The latter involves political action and the use of 
any number of standard political tactics such as logrolling or other forms of persuasion. In 
manipulating the decision, on the other hand, the decision-maker figures out the limits of 
acceptability, then tinkers with the preferred alternative until it fits within them. 


In reality of course, both of these processes are apt to be going on at the same time. 
(As George points out, the political decision-maker is not likely to be "pass e...toward the 


environment on which he is dependent for the multiple payoffs he seeks." "“) They are 
nevertheless logically distinct. Indeed, one reason for using such strategies is to avoid the 
expenditure of political capital that employing other political tactics entails. 


Transcendence 


As was noted earlier, because the political decision-maker's goal is to serve all the 
values implicated in a decision to the greatest possible extent, transcendence is the 
quintessential political strategy. Decision-makers who practice it try "to extract every 
ounce of value and credit from every decision and action they take and to minimize all its 
possible costs and risks."°” Only if a transcendent solution is unattainable, will they turn 
to one of the other classic political strategies. 


60. For a more detailed analysis of these strategies, see Farnham, "Value Conflict," 
pp. 201-222. 


61. Owing to the limitations of space, the following discussion is largely limited to 
the rational forms of these strategies. This is not intended to suggest, however, that the 
biased forms are uncommon. See Ibid. 


62. George, "Adaptation to Stress," p. 185. 


63. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 30; “Adaptation to Stress, p. 184. 
Transcendence is sometimes spoken of as a purely psychological mechanism for 
maintaining inconsistency, while reducing its impact. This usage differs from both 
Carnevale and Isen's concept of integrative solutions and the political strategy discussed 
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Transcendent strategies are clearly far removed from compromise. In psychology 
they are called an "integrative" solutions, and the capacity to seek integrative or 
transcendent solutions seems to indicate a more complex level of cognitive functioning. 64 


The principal route for reaching transcendent solutions is by showing that elements 
once thought to be in conflict are actually compatible. As George describes it, "the 
inventive executive may indeed come up with a creative, novel option that genuinely 
resolves the apparent value conflict, demonstrating that the values in question were really 
congruent." “~ Thus, a decision-maker can place the conflicting elements into a broader 
context in which their differences are overridden by a higher principle, appealing, for 
example, to a larger goal which transcends both values. Alternatively, the decision-maker 
might point to long-range objectives which place competing elements in a similarly 
compatible relationship. However, decision-makers can also transcend a value conflict 
either by finding an alternative which actually does serve both values, or by widening the 
scope of the decision horizontally, adding to the values and interests at stake in the decision 
in order to dilute or submerge some of the incompatible values. 


Note that in none of these ways of achieving transcendence (appealing to broader 
objectives, finding an alternative which serves both values, and widening the scope of the 
decision by adding values) are the differences among competing values actually dissolved. 
As Diesing points out, 


In the political process ideological differences are preserved within some basic 
unity; specific agreements on action are reached by mediation and compromise without 
destruction of differences....[In]crease of political rationality always involves a delicate 
balancing of opposites--unification and differentiation--which are never reconciled. 


This quality, as well as characterizing political transcendence, is shared by three other 
classic political strategies, sequencing, compromise, and minimal decisions. 


Procrastination 


If political decision-makers fail to find a transcendent solution and their time 
constraints are not pressing, they may resort to the time-honored political tactic of 


here. Kelman, Herbert C. and Baron, Reuben, "Determinants of Modes of Resolving 
Inconsistency," in Robert P. Abelson, et al.,eds., Theories of Cognitive Consistency, 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1968, pp. 673-76. See also, Abelson, Robert P., "Modes of 
Resolution of Belief Dilemmas," Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. 3, Dec. 1959, pp. 343- 
52. Carnevale, Peter J.D., and Alice M. Isen, "The Influence of Positive Affect and Visual 
Access on the Discovery of Integrative Solutions in Bilateral Negotiation," Organizational 
Behavior and Human Decision Processes, vol. 37, 1986, pp. 1-13. 


64. "Integrative solutions can be contrasted with ‘compromise,’ where concessions 
are made to a middle ground on some obvious dimension. Compared to other possible 
solutions, a compromise is a solution that only partly satisfies the two parties’ interests: it is 
often the result of a simple and obvious decision scheme such as "split the 
difference....Compared to the compromise solution, the integrative solution gives each 
more of what she/he wants." Carnevale and Isen, “Influence of Positive Affect," pp. 2, 3, 


65. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 30. 
66. Diesing, Reason in Society, p. 204. 


procrastination, which, depending on the circumstances, can be rational or biased. The 
rational form involves what George has termed "calculated procrastination," in which the 
decision-maker "sees to it that active search, appraisal, and contingency planning 
continue...[and] uses the time the lack of a deadline offers, taking steps to reduce the 
uncertainty that plagues the decision he will have to make."67 


Both the mayor of New York City, Robert Wagner, and the governor of New York 
State, Mario Cuomo, seem to have used the tactic of procrastination in this way. Rather 
than offering the cost cutting proposals he desired at a time when the legislature was not 
motivated to "accept unpopular proposals," Governor Cuomo procrastinated until, in the 
words of the Assembly Speaker, a fiscal crisis offered him "a better chance to fight for these 
changes" by allowing him "to ask the ultimate question: "What is your alternative?" Mayor 
Wagner engaged in creative procrastination as a matter of "philosophy," appointing 
commissions to deal with problems that delay alone might solve and ruling from the center 
once consensus formed around him." 68 


Nevertheless, although procrastination is often a rational tool for the political 
decision-maker, it can also reflect motivated or political bias. While the defensive 
procrastinator fails to act because choosing is emotionally painful, however, the politically 
biased procrastinator fails to act because it is politically disadvantageous to do so. 
Deciding only what needs to be decided now can shade into inaction in order to avoid 
losing support. Huntington, for example, has described several politically biased tactics for 
procrastinating, such as "avoiding controversial jssues, delaying decisions on them, and 
referring them to other bodies for resolution." 


Sequencing, Compromise, and Minimal Decisions 


If neither transcendence nor procrastination is an option, the political decision- 
maker may try to deal with the decision "strategically." 70 As May describes this gi 


"When formulating mee attempts may be made to assess political prospects. If the 
probabilities are sufficiently low, a policy proposal may be revised in order to increase its 
chance of approval and implementation." 


One way of improving the acceptability of an alternative is by manipulating it with 
one of the remaining traditional political strategies: sequencing, compromise, or minimal 
decision. If a transcendent solution is unavailable and there is no apparent way of 
modifying one of the alternatives to make it so, for example, the decision-maker may well 
attempt sequencing. As George describes it, when a decision-maker realizes that not all 
interests and values at stake in a decision can be served at the moment, "He may...try to 
satisfy the remaining ones sequentially over a period of time by a series of additional 


67. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 36. 
68. New York Times, February 21, 1991 and February 14, 1991. 


69. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 36; Huntington, Samuel P., The 


Common Defense: Strategic Programs in National Politics, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1961, p. 162, italics omitted. See also, Janis, Irving and Leon Mann, 


Decision-Making, New York, Free Press, 1977, pp. 205-206. 


70. George, Presidential Decision-making, p. 29. 
71. May, "Politics and Policy Analysis," p. 111. 


actions." Thus, the decision-maker aries to determine what has to be decided now and 
what can be left for decision later." 


Such a strategy is justified by the recognition that the environment may change, 
creating more favorable conditions for a resolution of the conflict. As Dror has pointed 
out, “any political feasibility estimate, however carefully derived and however correct at its 
time, must...be regarded as provisional, sometimes to be taken up as a challenge rather 
than accepted as an absolute constraint." 


Should a transcendent solution be unavailable and sequencing impossible, political 
decision-makers may consider compromising with an alternative which meets some 
minimum level of acceptability. In formulating a compromise, political decision-makers 
attempt to serve as many important values as_possible, but bow to the reality that some will 
have to be sacrificed in order to gain others. ‘* This is as close as political decision-makers 
ever willingly come to making value trade-offs. Accepting the fact that some value conflict 
is unavoidable, the rational political decision-maker tries to balance considerations of 
acceptability against those of utility. 


In constructing a compromise, political decision-makers adopt the minimum 
standard that the decision be "at least tolerable to the loser," while continuing to strive to 
enhance its acceptability as much as possible. Thus, they will carefully try to identify "areas 
of real as opposed to apparent conflict," as well as "areas of mutual interest," to compare 
"the relative weights that each group assigns to conflicting and shared values," and to make 
a considerable effort to arrange “mutyal concessions so as to maximize values gained by 
both groups and minimize sacrifice." 


If neither sequencing nor an acceptable compromise seems possible, political 


decision-makers may cope with their failure to satisfy all the values involved in the decision 
by seeking a minimal decision. Possibly on the theory that what has not been decided has 
less chance of offending interested groups and individuals than that which has, the 
decision-maker opts to decide as little as possible. 


Warner Schilling analyzed this strategy in depth in his discussion of the H-bomb 
decision: 


The President did make choices, but a comparison of the choices that he made with 
those that he did not make reveals clearly the minimal character of his decision. It bears 
all the aspects of a conscious search for that course of action which would close off the least 
number of future alternatives, one which would avoid the most choice. 


Unlike decision-makers who employ the strategy of sequencing, those who make minimal 
decisions do not schedule the satisfaction of other values in the future. Rather, they elect 
to decide only "what needs to be decided now." As Schilling explains the rationale behind 
this strategy, in the American political system, 


72. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 30, 41. See also, "Adaptation to Stress," 
p. 185. 


73. Dror, Ventures, p. 92. 
74. George, Presidential Decisionmaking, p. 31. 


75. Hilsman, "Foreign Policy Consensus," pp. 365-66. 


The distribution of power and responsibility among government elites is normally so 
dispersed that a rather wide-spread agreement among them is necessary if any given pulley 
is to be adopted and later implemented... 


There are many occasions when the necessary amount of cooperation can be 
achieved only by the device of avoiding disagreement, that is, by postponing the 
consideration of issues over which long and determined conflicts are certain to be waged. 


Loosening the Acceptability Constraint-- 
Relationship of the Political Strategies 
to Time-Buying and Education 


Any discussion of the traditional — strategies for enhancing acceptability 
would be incomplete without mention of their relationship to the issues of timing and the 
role of education in the political approach to decision-making. A key feature of several of 
these strategies is their reliance on the passage of time to allow the decision-maker to avoid 
the value trade-offs which reduce acceptability. In the face of a value conflict, political 
decision-makers often bide their time and trust in the logic of events. If there is nothing to 
rs done at the moment, they are content to wait until things to change in a more favorable 
irection. 


The disposition of political decision-makers to resist acting until they are sure the 
time is right has long been remarked. 77 Neustadt highlights this phenomena in explaining 
the behavior of Ronald Reagan, "a President consistently refusing, time after time, year 
— year, the trade-offs his own analysts press on him." What Neustadt sees in Reagan's 

ehavior is 


...an implicit mode of thought about priorities and timing. Beneath these lie 
commensurate values and notions of risk....[I]n an uncertain world, some unexpected good 
might come of hanging onto everything you can....Time enough to trade off if and as 
[advisors'] warnings start to be substantiated without offsetting advantage. But wait upon 
events; events might break in a more favorable way. 78 


76. Schilling,"H-bomb Decision," pp. 36-40. 


77. Machiavelli, for one, advised that "the man who adapts his course of action to 
the nature of the times will succeed and, likewise,...the man who sets his course of action 
out of tune with the times will come to grief:" 


..Men can assist Fortune but not oppose her; they can weave her schemes but they 
cannot break them. They should never give up, for not knowing her goals as she travels 
through crooked and unknown roads, men always have hope, and with hope they should 
never despair in whatever fortune and whatever difficulty they find themselves. 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, "The Prince," and "The Discourses on Livy," Peter Bandanella and 
oy Musa, eds., The Portable Machiavelli, New York, Penguin Books, 1979, pp.160, 344- 


78. Neustadt, Presidents, Politics, and Analysis, pp. 20-21. Franklin Roosevelt once 
told his wife that she would "never be a good politician" because she was "too impatient." It 
was necessary to wait until people were ready to support changes, otherwise they would 
— Mog in Friedel, Frank, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vol. IV, Boston, Little Brown & 

0., p. 500. 
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Avoiding trade-offs is not, however, the sole purpose of delay in the political 
approach to decision-making. Buying time may also provide an opportunity to increase the 
acceptability of the measures decision-makers wish to see adopted by actually changing 
what people find acceptable. The time gained with the classical political strategies of 
delay, sequencing, and minimal decisions in fact allows the decision-maker to engage in 
what many believe is one of most important functions of political leadership, teaching. 


Many political leaders have recognized that one of their primary functions is to 
educate. 79 Moreover, while political decision-makers may sometimes be willing (or 
forced) to confront tough issues for which support is lacking, they will generally do so only 
as part of a concomitant effort to bring people along, to show them why a painful trade-off 
may be necessary and thus make it more acceptable, to attempt to educate them to the 
where, if such a trade-off cannot be avoided, at least a bruising political battle can be. 


As Neustadt has described this justification of ‘presidential teaching,’ “If the voters 
understand what they must bear and why, they may accept it with a better grace and beat 
less on [the President]." 81 It should also be noted that there is a distinction between this 
type of educational effort and the attempt of politicians to "sell" their policies to the voters. 
82 Selling involves manipulation of preferences in the short run, while education strives for 
a long-term change in values. 


Thus, it turns out that there are two ways to deal with the problem of acceptability 
in the political context which are complimentary. In the short run, decision-makers can 
employ one of the classic political strategies to increase a decision's acceptability. Over the 
long term, however, they can use the time gained with such strategies to extend the domain 
of acceptability constraint by changing people's conception of what is acceptable. 


CONCLUSION 


Analyzing the way decision-makers satisfy the acceptability constraint illuminates 
political decision-making in several respects. The dominant concern with acceptability 
which is the hallmark of this approach leads the decision-maker to confront the task in a 
characteristic way and to employ distinctive processes. In particular, evaluation is driven by 
a concern with acceptability from first to last, beginning with a screening of the alternatives 
for acceptability and ending with an attempt to improve the acceptability of the favored 


79. For example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., characterizes Al Smith as one who "knew 
that reform would not endure except on the basis of popular understanding. His programs 
succeeded in the end because he saw politics as an educational process." The Age of 
Roosevelt, Vol. I, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957, p. 98. 


80. Such considerations seem to underlie former President Richard Nixon's criticism 
in 1992 of President Bush's inadequate support of Russian democracy: "the mark of great 
political leadership is not simply to support what is popular, but to make what is unpopular 
popular..." New York Times, March 10, 1992. 


81. Neustadt, Presidents, Politics, and Analysis, p. 24-25. In this connection, the 
Times termed President-elect, Bill Clinton's nationally televised conference on the 
economy "an experiment in political education.” Ibid., December 15, 1992. 


82. Remarks by Stanley Renshon at the ISPP annual meeting in Cambridge, MA, 
July 1993. 
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alternative. Throughout the decision process, the political decision-maker treats 
acceptability, not as an exogenous constraint to be overcome in the interests of optimality, 
but as a necessary condition, endogenous to the decision problem, which must be respected 
as an integral part of the decision. 


This attitude reflects the fundamental logic of political decision-making which, at 
least in a democracy, is based on the notion that people's interests and values have intrinsic 
worth. It also rests on an intuitive understanding that some things are so important to 
people that they are not easily given up and that if conflict is to be moderated, such 
sacrifices must be minimized even if the resulting policy is less than optimal. 


What can understanding of this approach to decision-making bring to the study of 
foreign policy? Principally, by revealing how the political context can affect decision- 
making processes and how those processes, in turn, can shape outcomes, it shows us one 
way the political dimension comes to affect the development of foreign policy. It provides, 
in other words, insight into how domestic political imperatives can be transformed into 
policy through the agency of the political decision-maker. 


Moreover, taking process into account may tell us more about policy outcomes than 
a rational choice model which concentrates on analyzing those outcomes in terms of 
optimality. The end product of a process which is noncompensatory with respect to 
acceptability, in which diverse interests are woven together rather than traded off, and in 
which an effort has been made to accommodate as many interests as possible even to the 
oint of broadening the scope of the decision to include new interests may be expected to 
ook very different from that which is simply the product of value maximization. 


To say that the political approach to decision-making offers insight into foreign 


policy making, however, does not imply an uncritical attitude toward some of the potential 
effects of efforts to satisfy the acceptability constraint. For one thing, approaching a 
decision politically within a state could damage communication among states. Weaving 
together such diverse policy positions as Roosevelt asked Moley to do, for example, might 
well lead to confusion and frustration on the part of negotiating partners, and, in fact, a 
number of Roosevelt's foreign policy moves had precisely that effect. 83 Moreover, using a 
strategy like procrastination to improve the acceptability of a decision, may solve the 
domestic political problem but exacerbate the international one, and in a crisis could prove 
positively dangerous. 84 


While these difficulties are real, however, understanding the political approach to 
decision-making can also provide a way to ameliorate them. Insights into the constraints 
political decision-makers phos under can not only help us to explain their behavior, but 
also to arrive at a better sense of the kind of policy advice that is most useful to them, 
especially to the extent that we are able to see that these political constraints are real, 
— from the very nature of the political context itself, and not merely "politics as 
usual." 


83. For an example of this, see Farnham, "Value Conflict," pp. 380-381. 


_ 84. The domestic impact of a crisis might itself ease this problem, however, because 
actions which were previously not acceptable could become so under such external 
pressure. 
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ABSTRACT 


International crises are modelled as a political "war of attrition" in which 
state leaders choose at each moment whether to attack, back down, or escalate. A leader 
who backs down suffers audience costs that are greater the longer the public 
confrontation lasts. Equilibrium analysis shows how audience costs enable leaders to 
learn an adversary’s true preferences concerning settlement versus war, and thus whether 
and when attack is rational. The model also generates surprisingly strong comparative 
statics results, mainly on the question of which side is most likely to back down. 
Publicly observable components of the balance of military capabilities and the "balance 
of interests" prove to have no direct effect once a crisis begins. Instead, relative 
audience costs matter -- the side with a stronger domestic audience (e.g. a democracy) 
is always less likely to back down than the side with lower audience costs (a non- 
democracy). More broadly, the analysis suggests that democracies should be able to 
signal their intentions and preferences to other states more credibly and clearly than 
authoritarian states can, perhaps ameliorating the security dilemma between democratic 
states. 


INTRODUCTION 


An international crisis occurs when one state resists a threat or demand made by 
another, with both taking actions that suggest the dispute might be decided militarily. 
Crises are frequently characterized as "wars of nerves." Measures such as troop 
deployments and public threats make crises public events in which domestic audiences 
observe and assess the performance of the leadership. For reasons linked to this public 
aspect of crises, state leaders often worry about the danger that they or their 
adversary might become locked into their position and so be unable to back down, make 
concessions, or otherwise avoid armed conflict. 


This article models an international crisis as a political "war of attrition." 
The formalization is motivated by an empirical claim: That crises are public events 
carried out in front of domestic political audiences, and that this fact is crucial to 
understanding why they occur and how they unfold. Crises are characterized below as 
political attrition contests with two defining features: First, at each moment a state 
can choose to attack, back down, or escalate the crisis further. Second, if a state 
backs down, its leaders suffer audience costs that are greater the more the crisis 
escalated. These costs arise from the action of domestic audiences concerned with 
whether the leadership is successful or unsuccessful at foreign policy (Fearon 1990, 
1992a; Martin 1993). 


The formalization has three major benefits. First, it helps answer an important 
question about the origins of war that is missed in the informal literature and begged 
by existing formal models of crisis bargaining. Briefly, if fighting entails any cost 
or risk, then rational leaders would not choose war until they had concluded that attack 
was justified by a sufficiently low chance of an acceptable negotiated settlement. Thus 
another way to ask the question "Why do wars occur?" is to ask what leads states to 
abandon the hope of a cheaper, non-military resolution. A theoretical answer requires 
us to explain how a state with rational leaders would Jearn. During a crisis, how do 
leaders come to revise their beliefs about an opponent so that attack is preferred to 
holding out for concessions? I argue in the second section that neither the informal 
nor the formal literature on international conflict supplies satisfactory answers. 


The answer suggested here is that audience costs are an important factor enabling 
states to learn about an opponent’s willingness to use force in a dispute. At a price, 
audience costs make escalation in a crisis an informative although noisy signal of a 
state’s true intentions. They do so in part by creating the possibility that leaders on 
one or both sides will become locked into their position, and so will be unable to back 
down due to unfavorable domestic political consequences. I find that in the model, a 
crisis always has a unique horizon -- a level of escalation after which neither side 
will back down because both are certainly locked in, making war inevitable. Before the 
horizon is reached, the fear of facing an opponent who may become locked in puts 
pressure on states to settle. The model thus captures a very common informal story 
about international crises -- that their danger and tension arise from the risk of 
positions hardening to the point that both sides prefer a fight to any negotiated 
settlement. 


The second major benefit of the formal analysis is a set of comparative statics 
results that provide insights into the dynamics of international disputes. The 
strongest and most striking of these bear on the question of which state is more likely 
to concede in a confrontation. I find that regardless of the initial conditions, the 


state more sensitive to audience costs is always less likely to back down in disputes 
that become public contests. The intuition is that a stronger domestic audience allows 
a state to signal its true preferences concerning negotiated versus military settlements 
more credibly and more clearly. The greater the domestic cost for escalating and then 
backing down, the more informative is the signal of escalation, and the less escalation 
is required to convey intentions. 


This result and the audience cost mechanism underlying it suggest hypotheses 
about how state structure might influence crisis bargaining. For example, if actions 
such as mobilizing troops create larger audience costs for democratic than for 
authoritarian leaders, then democratic states should be less inclined to bluff or to try 
"limited probes" in foreign policy -- to make military threats and then back off if 
resistance is met. More broadly, stronger domestic audiences may make democracies 
better able to signal intentions and to credibly commit to courses of action in foreign 
policy than non-democracies, features than might help ameliorate "the security dilemma" 
between democratic states.! 


The comparative statics results also speak to the question of how relative 
military capabilities and relative interests influence the outcomes of international 
disputes. Conventional wisdom suggests that the state with inferior military 
capabilities, or with fewer "intrinsic interests" at stake, is more likely to back down 
(e.g., Jervis 1971; George and Smoke 1974, 556-61; Snyder and Diesing 1977, 189-95). 
Surprisingly, in the model neither the balance of forces nor the balance of interests 
has any direct effect on the probability that one side rather than the other will back 
down once both sides have escalated. The reason is that in choosing initially whether 
to threaten or to resist a threat, rational leaders will take into account observable 
indices of relative power and interest in a way that tends to neutralize their impact if 
a crisis ensues. For example, a militarily weak state will choose to resist the demands 
of a stronger one only if it happens to be quite resolved on the issues in dispute, and 
so is relatively willing to escalate despite its military inferiority. The argument 
implies that observable measures of capabilities and interests should strongly influence 
"who gets what" in international politics, but that their impact should be seen more in 
uncontested positions and faits accomplis than in crisis bargaining. Which side backs 
down in a crisis should be determined by relative audience costs and by unobservable, 
privately known aspects of states’ capabilities and resolve. 


The third major benefit of the analysis is slightly more technical: The model 
clarifies how international crises differ structurally from the classical war of 
attrition studied by economists and theoretical biologists (Tirole 1989, ch. 8; Maynard 
Smith 1982, ch. 3). In the classical case, two firms (or animals) compete for control 
of a market (or territory) that is not large enough to support both at a profit. The 
competition lasts as long as both firms stay in the market, ending when one chooses to 
exit. International crises are analyzed here as a war of attrition that differs from 
the classical model in two important respects. First, in crises state leaders possess 
an additional option beyond continuing the contest or backing down -- they can always 
choose to attack. Second, whereas in the classical war of attrition both sides pay 
costs for continuing the contest, in international crises it is empirically more 
plausible to assume that only the side that backs down suffers audience costs.2 The 


! On the security dilemma see Jervis (1978) and Glaser (1992). 


2 Studying the "diplomacy of insults," Barry O’Neill (1992) independently developed an 
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existence of a military "outside option" along with audience costs proves to have major 
consequences for strategic behavior. Together they create the possibility of "lock in" 
and thus give crises a horizon. More technically, whereas the classical war of 
attrition has an infinity of (asymmetric) equilibria involving delay, the game studied 
here has a unique equilibrium distribution on outcomes up to the horizon. 


The paper proceeds in four major sections. The first briefly reviews the 
relevant formal literature and also elaborates the theoretical puzzle: Given incentives 
to misrepresent, how can states involved in a dispute rationally reach the conclusion 
that the opponent would prefer war to backing down? The second section informally 
discusses possible answers, arguing for the centrality of domestic audience costs. The 
third section models an international crisis as an attrition contest involving audience 
costs, and examines the logic of equilibrium behavior. The fourth section draws some 
general conclusions. 


THE THEORETICAL PUZZLE AND THE EXISTING LITERATURE 


The costs and risks of war supply states with strong incentives to locate non- 
military settlements both sides would prefer to a fight. Most often, it seems, their 
efforts are successful -- very few international disagreements become wars. This may 
seem unsurprising at first glance. One might expect that given the incentives to avoid 
war, State leaders who disagree on some issue could simply tell each other what they 
would be willing to accept rather than fight, and then choose a mutually acceptable 
bargain. The problem, however, is that states can also have strong incentives to 
misrepresent their willingness to fight in order to gain a better deal. Given these 
incentives, quiet diplomatic exchanges may be rendered uninformative about a state’s 
preferences. For example, in the Cuban Missile Crisis Kennedy did not ask Khrushchev 
what he would do if the U.S. were to impose a blockade, or to attack the missile sites 
in Cuba -- answers would have been almost worthless as indicators, due to Khruschev’s 
incentives to misrepresent (and Kennedy may also have had an incentive not to tip his 
hand). 


States in a dispute thus face a dilemma: They have strong incentives to learn 
whether there are agreements both would prefer to the use of force, but their incentives 
to misrepresent mean that normal forms of diplomatic communication may be worthless. I 
argue that international crises are a response to this dilemma. States resort to the 
risky and provocative actions that characterize crises -- the mobilization and 
deployment of troops, and public warnings or threats about the use of force -- because 
less public diplomacy may not allow them to credibly reveal their own preferences 
concerning international interests or to learn those of other states. 


To support this claim it must be shown how such actions can credibly reveal that 
a state would prefer using force to making concessions. In particular, how is it that 
actions like mobilization and public warnings allow learning? If states can have 
incentives to misrepresent their willingness to use force, why should such actions be 
taken as credible indicators? 


For the most part, the informal literature on international conflict and the 
causes of war takes it as unproblematic that actions such as mobilization "demonstrate 


attrition model of international contests that focuses on this same second feature. 


resolve." The literature has focused instead on how psychological biases may impair a 
leader’s ability to interpret crisis signals (e.g., Lebow 1981; Snyder and Diesing 1977, 
ch. 4; Jervis et al. 1985). The prior question of how a rationally-led state would 
learn in a crisis, given incentives to misrepresent, has not been answered in a 
theoretically thorough or satisfactory way. 


Consider the inference problem faced by a state whose adversary in a dispute has 
just mobilized troops. If rational, the state’s leaders should increase their belief 
that the adversary will fight only if a "high resolve" adversary is more likely to 
mobilize than an adversary that in fact prefers backing down to war. Thus, if 
mobilization is to convey information and allow learning, it must carry with it some 
cost or disincentive that affects "low resolve" more than a "high resolve" states. In 
Spence’s (1973) terms, mobilization (or any other move in a crisis) must be a costly 
signal if it is to warrant revising beliefs. Costless signals, which often include 
private diplomatic communication and sometimes more public measures, will be so much 
"cheap talk," since a state with low resolve has no disincentive from sending them.? 


So to explain how states learn in a crisis we need to know what makes escalation 
or delay costly for a "low resolve" state that in fact prefers making concessions to 
military conflict. It is tempting to answer “the risk of war," but this would beg the 
question since we are trying to establish how this risk arises in the first place. I 
argue in the next section that the role of domestic political audiences has typically 
been crucial for generating the costs that enable states to learn. First, however, I 
should briefly review how the published formal literature on crisis bargaining has 
addressed the issue. 


A number of studies have developed models in which states rationally update their 
beliefs about an adversary’s resolve in the course of a crisis (Nalebuff 1986; Powell 
1990; Morrow 1989; Fearon 1990, 1992a; Kilgour 1991; Wagner 1989, 1991; Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman 1992). Though this is not always apparent, the mechanism that 
enables learning in each case is costly signaling. 


While updating of beliefs occurs in these models, they actually do not address 
the question of how and why states might rationally come to conclude that fighting was 
preferable to holding out for concessions. The reason is that almost all of the models 
have finite horizons: The modeller exogenously determines that one of the states in the 
game will have a final choice between backing down or fighting. In effect, one player 
ultimately will have no choice but to "take it or leave it," and this restriction 
creates a cost for escalation. In actual crises, by contrast, whenever a state has the 


3 For the original discussion of costly signaling in economics, see Spence (1973). See 
Fearon (1992a, chap. 3) for a discussion of costly signaling in international disputes. 

In a strict technical sense, an action that generates audience costs such as a 
public statement that "This will not stand" is a cheap talk signal. Technically, a 
signal is cheap talk if what matters is not the form the message takes but rather the 
fact that it is given a certain interpretation by other players. For example, we can 
imagine a society where the public statement "I like goat cheese" creates significant 
domestic audience costs for backing down. Still, given the set of conventions that 
gives the statement its meaning in the domestic political contest, the statement is a 
190) signal. On cheap talk, see Farrell (1988), Crawford and Sobel (1982), and Rabin 
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option of attacking it also has the option of delaying or doing nothing. If there are 
horizons in actual crises they arise endogenously, as a consequence of the fact that for 
some reason waiting ultimately becomes an undesirable choice. Models that exogenously 
fix a horizon cannot explain why a state would choose to use force (and thus why wars 
occur) because they cannot explain what makes force preferable to holding out for 
concessions by the other side. 


There are two partial exceptions to the above argument. Nalebuff’s (1986) and 
Powell’s (1990) models of nuclear brinkmanship have something like an infinite horizon: 
they allow states to escalate in a crisis indefinitely, until one side backs down or 
nuclear war occurs. However, in these models states never choose to attack. Instead, 
war can occur only as a result of an accident beyond either side’s control. Thus these 
formalizations cannot and were never intended to explain why states would consciously 
choose to abandon peace for war. 


Historically, war has virtually always followed from the deliberate choices of 
state leaders, if not always as the result they originally intended (Blainey 1973; 
Howard 1983). Since this pattern seems likely to continue even in the nuclear age, it 
makes sense to ask how states could reach the conclusion that attack was worth choosing. 


AUDIENCE COSTS, STATE STRUCTURE, AND LEARNING IN CRISES 


The first part of this section considers several types of costs that could serve 
to make the actions states take in crises informative about their actual willingness to 
fight. I argue that while there are several plausible candidates that may play a role 
in specific cases, audience costs are probably most important and characteristic of 
crisis bargaining. The second part discusses variations in audience costs across regime 
types, suggesting that they may be most significant in states where foreign policy is 
conducted by an agent on behalf of a principal. In democracies, for example, voters or 
legislators may sanction an executive for escalating a dispute and then backing down. 
By contrast, authoritarian regimes typically lack formal institutional mechanisms that 
allow a leader to credibly jeopardize his tenure or authority. While there are reasons 
that backing down after escalating a crisis might be domestically costly for an 
authoritarian ruler, on average authoritarian leaders may have more difficulty 
generating audience costs. 


Signaling costs in crises. Two sorts of costs that leaders face for backing down 
in a crisis should be distinguished. First, there is the domestic and international 
price for conceding the issues at stake, which is the same regardless of when 
concessions are made or after how much escalation. Second, there are whatever 
additional costs are generated in the course of the crisis itself. By the costly 
signaling argument, only such added costs can convey new information about a state’s 
resolve. To ask what enables learning in a crisis -- and thus why some states 
ultimately choose to attack -- is to ask what makes escalating and then backing down 
worse for a leader than simply backing down or making concessions at the outset. 


There are a number of possible mechanisms, grouped here into three categories: 
physical costs, costs linked to the risk of accidental or preemptive war, and 
international and domestic audience costs. 


The first class includes the financial and organizational costs of mobilizing and 
deploying troops, and also simple impatience ("time preferences") on the part of state 
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leaders. The economic burden of mobilization is sometimes significant enough to convey 
information about resolve. The fact that Israel’s economy cannot bear full mobilization 
for very long may make Israeli mobilization unusually informative (e.g. Safran 1969, 
219-20, 301-2). One could also argue that the enormous costs of Desert Shield, given 
well-known U.S. budget constraints, helped make the deployment a (partially) credible 
indicator of Bush’s preferences (Fearon 1992a, 153-54). But since the early 19th 
century, the financial costs of mobilization rarely seem the principal concern of 

leaders in a crisis, particularly in comparison to how their performance looks to 
domestic and foreign audiences. In few cases do financial costs seem to be what makes 
crises into political “wars of nerves."4 


For similar reasons, pure time preferences appear less significant a signaling 
mechanism in crisis bargaining than in buyer-seller bargaining and other economic 
examples.’ Under time preferences, delay in a crisis would be a costly signal because a 
leader with a high value for settlement versus war is relatively more impatient to enjoy 
whatever benefits a resolution would allow. If state leaders are sometimes impatient 
for a deal, it seems more often due to domestic political pressures (e.g., American 
elections, or Gorbachev’s or Yeltsin’s need for cash), than to a pure preference by the 
leader for “territory today rather than next month." 


The second class of signaling costs concerns risks of war that are generated in 
some direct way by crisis escalation. Schelling’s famous notion of the "threat that 
leaves something to chance" falls in this category (1960, ch. 8). Schelling suggested 
that in nuclear crises, at least, escalation or delay might create a risk of war 
resulting from something other than the deliberate choices of state leaders -- for 
example, mechanical mishap or a failure in the command and control system. If such 
risks exist then escalation in a crisis will be a costly signal of resolve, since the 
risks would be less worth running for a state with low interest in the issues at stake.° 


In the Cuban missile crisis, American decision-makers did indeed worry about the 
risk of war stemming from a mechanical or a command-and-control accident (Allison 1971, 
218; Trachtenberg 1991, 251). But even in this most intense of all nuclear crises -- a 
"best case" for the threat-that-leaves-something-to-chance argument -- the key decision- 
makers were much more concerned about risks of war connected to what the other side 
would choose to do. While the risk of accidental war may contribute to crisis learning, 
it rarely if ever seems to provide the main cost of escalating a dispute.’ 


4 For example, the financial costs of sustained mobilization do not appear as 
significant factors in the case studies found in George and Smoke 1974, Snyder and 
Diesing 1977, or Lebow 1981. 


5 Time preferences or opportunity costs are the main rationale given for the costs of 
delay in models of buyer-seller bargaining. For an overview of these models, see 
Fudenberg and Tirole (1991, chap. 10). See also Morrow (1989, 949) on time preferences 
in crisis bargaining. 


° Schelling’s own account views the threat that leaves something to chance primarily as 
a tactical move available to both sides, rather than as a mechanism for revealing 

private information about resolve. See Maxwell 1968 and Fearon (1992a, chap. 3) for a 
discussion. 


7 On the importance of distinguishing between "loss of control" in a crisis due to pure 
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First-strike advantages, or incentives for preemptive war, provide a more 
appealing explanation in this class. If escalating a crisis entails a risk the other 
side will conclude that concessions are unlikely enough to justify seizing a first 
strike advantage, then escalation might be a costly and informative signal of resolve. 
By running a real risk of preemption, delay in a crisis might credibly reveal a high 
willingness to fight rather than concede. 


Something like this mechanism appears to have figured in a number of historical 
cases. For example, part of what made the Russian mobilization in 1914 an informative 
signal of Russia’s willingness to fight was that it was undertaken in the knowledge that 
it would increase Germany’s incentive to choose preemptive war.® At least in theory, 
however, first strike advantages could also have the opposite effect. A state might 
reasonably conclude that since the adversary has not so far availed itself of a first 
strike, it must be more willing to back down than initially anticipated. Further, case 
evidence does not suggest that major concerns about who will get the first blow in 
especially common in crisis bargaining.? 


While each of the preceding mechanisms may foster crisis learning in some cases, 
I would argue that none fits well with our intuitive sense of what it is that makes 
international crises into political "wars of nerves." The reason is that none of these 
mechanisms recognizes the public aspect of crises, the fact that they are carried out in 
front of political audiences evaluating the skill and performance of the leadership. In 
prototypical cases -- the standoff leading to the Gulf war, the Cuban missile crisis or 
July 1914, for example -- a leader who chooses to back down is (or would be) perceived 
as having suffered a greater "diplomatic humiliation" the more he had escalated the 
crisis. Conversely, our intuition is that the more a crisis escalates, the greater the 
perception of diplomatic triumph for a leader who “stands firm" until the other side 
backs down. 


Political audiences need not and do not always have this pattern of perceptions 
and reactions -- they are social conventions that are at times resolved differently. 
For example, leaders of small states may be rewarded for escalating crises with big 
states and then backing down, where they would be castigated for simply backing down; 
standing up to a "bully" may be praised even if one ultimately chooses not to fight. 
Nonetheless, at least since the 18th century leaders and publics have typically 
understood threats and troop deployments to "engage the national honor," thus exposing 
leaders to risk of criticism or loss of authority if they are judged to have performed 
poorly by the relevant audiences. Two illustrations follow, both taken from 18th 
century diplomacy. While a wealth of similar examples are available from the 19th and 
20th centuries, I have chosen these earlier cases in order to suggest that political 


accident and "loss of control" due to unanticipated but deliberate decisions, see Powell 
(1985). 


8 Fearon (1992a, ch. 5). Trachtenberg (1991) shows convincingly that the German need 
to mobilize and attack before Russian mobilization was far advanced was common knowledge 
in Berlin and St. Petersburg. 


9 model, case cites.. 


audiences have mattered in international confrontations for a long time. 


The Seven Years War (1757-64) between France and Britain was preceded by several 
years of "crisis" diplomacy -- threats, warnings, and troop mobilizations and 
deployments (Smoke 1977, ch.8; Higonnet 1968). In response to French demands on the 
Ohio River Valley, the Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, chose in late 1755 to send 
two regiments to America to impress the French with British resolve. The decision 
distressed several of Newcastle’s colleagues and ambassadors, who seem to have felt that 
the action engaged the honor of the King and so committed the cabinet to a war-like 
course, perhaps unnecessarily (Higonnet 1968, 79). One wrote that "it requires great 
dexterity to conduct [these diplomatic and military moves] in such a manner to maintain 
the honor of King and Nation." In a later interview with Rouille, the French minister 
of foreign affairs, the British ambassador reported that the minister "complain’d very 
much of the licentiousness of our Publick papers in exaggerating things beyond measure 
which only served to irritate and stir up animosity amongst the lower sort of People in 
both Nations without a just cause" (80). This complaint suggests that even in non- 
democratic, 18th century France, a minister could be concerned with what I have called 
domestic audience costs -- it seems that British pamphlets could have the effect of 
increasing Rouille’s costs for acceding to British demands (as they increased 
Newcastle’s domestic costs for ceding French demands). 


About 35 years later, Britain and Spain nearly went to war over an obscure 
incident involving supposed Spanish insults to British seamen who had landed on 
Vancouver Island, along with competing claims on the territory.'!° Once again, both 
states resorted to troop mobilizations, forceful diplomatic notes and public threats. 
There is strong evidence that these moves created significant domestic audience costs 
for Prime Minister William Pitt (Norris 1955). "With an election imminent, the 
Opposition was ready to make the most of any of the Government’s mistakes in 
negotiating” (572). Pitt’s vote for navy credits in Parliament and his government’s 
publication of an account of the Vancouver incident led opposition politicians almost to 
clamor for appropriate satisfaction of British honor and right. Pitt would have faced 
serious domestic political costs for backing down, much larger than if he had chosen 
initially to pursue a less public and aggressive line in the dispute.!! 


The notion that troop movements and public demands or threats "engage the 
national honor" -- thus creating audience costs that leaders would suffer for backing 
down -- continues strongly through the 19th and 20th centuries. Such costs can be 
classified according to whether the audience that imposes them is domestic or 
international.'!2 Relevant domestic audiences have included kings, rival ministers, 


10 For a detailed account of the diplomacy, see Manning 1904. 


1 According to Norris, "Pitt was conscious that he must negotiate an agreement 
acceptable to the new parliament when it met in the autumn, or face political 
annihilation" (574). The terms that would have been acceptable to the parliament were 
(intentionally) made harsher by Pitt’s public escalation of the crisis. Spain 

ultimately backed down and Pitt was much praised for his diplomatic triumph. 


!2. One can also distinguish between crisis actions that increase one’s own audience 


costs for subsequently backing down, and actions that increase the other leader’s 
domestic costs for retreat (Fearon 1990, 1992a; O’Neill 1992). Most public threats and 
troop mobilizations used in crises appear to have both effects. Interestingly, the 
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opposition politicians, Senate committees, politburos, and, since the mid-19th century, 
mass publics informed by mass media in many cases. Relevant international audiences 
include a state’s opponent in the crisis, and other states not directly involved, such 

as allies. Here the costs of escalating and then backing down would be felt indirectly 
through injury to the state’s international reputation for threatening the use of force 
only when serious. 


Leaders engaged in disputes appear to worry about both international and domestic 
audiences. Domestic audience costs may be primary, however. Backing down after making 
a show of force is often most immediately costly for a leader because it gives domestic 
political opponents an opportunity to deplore the international loss of credibility, 
face, or honor.'> Because governments are far more likely to be deposed or to lose 
authority due to internal political developments than foreign conquest, and because 
opposition groups frequently condition their activities on the international successes 
and failures of the leaders in power, domestic audiences provide strong incentives for 
leaders to guard their states’ "international reputations." Audience costs figure in a 
domestic system of incentives that encourages leaders to have a Realist concern with 
their state’s "honor" and reputation before international audiences. 


Agency relations and audience costs. As noted above, audience costs have a 
strongly conventional aspect. Exactly how they are felt and implemented depends on 
shared perceptions and expectations in a society.'* Nonetheless, the historical norm 
seems to have domestic political audiences punishing a leader more if she backs off 
after having deployed troops than if she chooses not to contest the issue at stake at 
all. Why this norm? The theoretical results of the next section suggest a possible 
explanation, which I will anticipate here in order to develop some broader points about 
how audience costs vary across types of states. 


Equilibrium analysis of the crisis model developed below reveals that a state’s 
expected payoff in a dispute is (ultimately) increasing in the degree to which 
escalatory moves create audience costs for the state’s leadership. The reason, in 
brief, is that greater audience costs improve a state’s ability to signal resolve. 


Thus both democratic and non-democratic leaders should have an incentive to 
represent that they will pay added domestic political costs for "engaging the national 
honor" and subsequently backing down. The extent to which such representations are 
believable, however, depends on the nature of the domestic political institutions the 
leadership faces. In democracies foreign policy is made by an agent on behalf of 


model examined below can be interpreted in either way -- the strategic implications are 
identical. 


13 Significant U.S. examples include the heat Acheson took for “losing China," and 
Johnson’s and Nixon’s fears about domestic criticism for sending the wrong signal to the 
Communists over Vietnam. See, for an overview, Gelb and Betts (1979, 220-26). 


14 For instance, whereas aggressive public statements without military follow up may 
draw strong criticism in some states, they may be rewarded or, at least, not sanctioned, 
in others. A number of examples from Balkan conflicts are discussed in Fearon (1992a, 
184-85). When this is the case, such statements lose any value as signals of resolve. 


principals (voters) who have the power to sanction the agent electorally or through the 
workings of public opinion. By contrast, in authoritarian states the principals often 
conduct foreign policy themselves. The result here suggests that in the former case, if 
the principal could design a “wage contract" for the foreign policy agent, the principal 
would want to commit to punishing the agent for escalating a crisis and then backing 
down. On the other hand, principals who conduct foreign policy themselves may not be 
able to credibly commit to self-imposed punishment (such as leaving power) for backing 
down in a crisis.!5 


Examples of the apparent effect and import of forceful public speeches by 
democratic and non-democratic leaders suggest this argument is at least plausible. 
Repeatedly, leaders in democratic countries have been able to credibly jeopardize their 
electoral future by making strong public statements during international confrontations. 

A few prominent examples are: Lord Salisbury’s speeches during the Fashoda crisis of 
1898; Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech during the Agadir crisis of 1911; Kennedy’s 
televised speech announcing the presence of Soviet missiles in Cuba; and Bush’s many 
declarations on Kuwait in 1990, including the "this will not stand" remark.'® By 
contrast, even more forceful public bluster by authoritarian leaders including Hitler, 
Khrushchev, Mao, and Saddam Hussein appears to create fewer credible audience costs, and 
to have correspondingly lower value as signals of intent. For example, it was quite 
difficult for Western observers to know what to conclude about Saddam Hussein’s 
willingness to fight from his many strong public refusals to pull out of Kuwait in the 

fall of 1990. The reason, I would argue, is that it was difficult to know what if any 
added domestic political costs such a tyrant would suffer for making concessions at the 
last minute. 


This is not to suggest that authoritarian states are completely unable to 
generate audience costs in international confrontations, or that democracies can always 
do so. On the one hand, non-democracies may evolve institutional arrangements in 
foreign policy that give domestic audiences an ability to sanction decision makers; the 
politburo after Stalin could sanction the paramount Soviet leader, and 18th and 19th 
century monarchs could replace unsuccessful foreign ministers. Moreover, since the cost 
of losing power is often greater for a dictator than for an elected leader, an unstable 
or weak authoritarian regime might be able to create significant expected audience costs 
in a crisis. On the other hand, in democracies the existence of multiple politically 
relevant domestic audiences may make it difficult for foreign leaders to guage the costs 
created by public statements or actions. 


INTERNATIONAL CRISES AS POLITICAL ATTRITION CONTESTS 


In this section I first describe the basic model of crises as political attrition 
contests; next informally discuss equilibrium behavior when the states know each other’s 
values for conflict; and finally develop the main results on equilibrium with 
uncertainty about resolve. 


'S Alternatively, domestic audiences may draw harsh inferences about a leader’s 
competence if the leaders backs down in a crisis after escalating. If they do, then 
this would also create a cost that felt more strongly in democratic states. 


'6 See Fearon (1992a, chap. 3) for discussion and cites. 
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Two states, 1 and 2, are in dispute over a prize worth v > 0. The crisis occurs 
in continuous time, starting at t = 0. For every t = 0 before the crisis ends, each 
state can choose to attack, quit, or escalate. The crisis ends when one or both states 
attack or quit. "Escalate" can be thought of either as simply waiting or as taking 
actions such as mobilizing or preparing troops.!’ 


Payoffs are given as follows. If either state attacks before the other quits, 
both receive their expected utilities for military conflict, w, and w,. These are the 
states’ values for war, incorporating military expectations, values for objects in 
dispute, and costs for fighting. They are naturally thought of as levels of "resolve," 
since the higher w,, the higher the risk of war state i is willing to run in hope of 
attaining the prize. Throughout I will suppose that neither w, nor w, is greater than 
zero. !8 


If state i quits the crisis before the other has quit or attacked, then its 
opponent j receives the prize while i suffers audience costs equal to a(t), a 
continuous and increasing function of the amount of escalation with a(0) = 0. I will 
often consider the linear case a(t) = at, where a; is a parameter greater than zero 
indicating how rapidly escalation creates audience costs for state i. Figure 1 
schematically depicts the structure of the contest, with payoffs indicated in the case 
that state 1 quits or attacks first at time t,.!° 


(Figure 1 about here) 


Strategies are simpler to specify for the normal form version of the game than 
for the extensive form, and there is no loss of generality. In the normal form, a pure 


17 While crises occur in continuous time, it might in some ways be more accurate to 
represent them as a sequence of alternating decisions whether to quit, attack, or 
escalate. Almost identical results hold for such a model -- they are actually stronger 
in that by removing the possibility of simultaneous attacks, equilibria where both 
states attack at time t = O are eliminated. A generalization of Fearon (1990), the 
model studied here is in effect the limiting case of the alternating move game. 


18 Nothing important changes if w, and w, are allowed to be greater than zero but less 
than the value of the prize. Also, because expected utility functions are unique only 

up to affine transformations, there is no loss of generality in setting both sides’ 

value for the prize equal to v. 


19 Payoffs have been defined except for the event that both states choose to wait 
forever and for simultaneous quits or attacks, neither of which plays much of a role in 
the sequel. I will assume that waiting till eternity is for some reason a bad outcome 
for both states, worse than war. Suppose the payoffs for t, = t, = © are (w, - Z, Ww, - 
z), with z > 0. In a sense, this does “build in" a horizon, although the horizon is at 
infinity. Regarding simultaneous moves, if one state chooses to attack at t and the 
other chooses to quit or attack at the same time, both receive (w,, w,). If both choose 
to quit at time t, state i receives (v - a,t)/2. 

The assumption that the winner gets v independent of the amount of escalation 
makes the analysis more tractable without discarding one of the key features of crises 
that distinguishes them from the classical war of attrition -- only one side pays the 
costs of escalation if a player quits. 


— 


strategy for state i is either a time t; ¢ [0, ») and a choice of "attack" or "quit"; or 
a choice of t; = », in which case i neither attacks nor quits. I will write 

{t,, attack} for the strategy “escalate up to t;, then attack," and {t,, quit} for the 
strategy "escalate up to t,, then quit." 


Equilibrium under complete information about resolve. 


If the states knew each other’s levels of resolve, they could in principle look 
ahead and anticipate what would happen if they were to escalate and create a crisis. 
For example, in the linear case where a,(t) = at they would see that ultimately the 
audience costs for backing down would be so large that neither would quit -- doing so 
would be strictly worse than attacking. In other words, both states would eventually 
become “locked in" and unwilling to make concessions. 


However, they would also notice that one side would become locked in before the 
other (excepting certain symmetric cases). Suppose, for example, that audience costs 
increase linearly and at the same rate on both sides, and that state 1’s value for war 
is higher than state 2’s. Then if both sides escalated the crisis, state 1 would reach 
the point where its leaders preferred conflict to backing down sooner than state 2 
would. At this point, state 1 has in effect committed itself not to back down, while 
state 2 still prefers making concessions to a fight -- thus a rational state 2 would 
have to back down at this point. Anticipating this at the outset, state 2 would quit 
immediately rather than pay the larger audience costs that would go with publicly 
observable escalation. Off the equilibrium path, state 1 would escalate up to the time 
both were locked in, and then attack at any time thereafter.2° 


So with complete information about resolve, no public crisis occurs. Instead, if 
audience costs increase at the same rate on both sides, the state with the lower value 
for conflict immediately cedes the prize rather than incur costs above those associated 
with the loss on the issue. If audience costs increase at different rates, then the 
side with weaker audience effects may be forced to concede even if it has a higher value 
for war (since it may require more escalation to commit itself to fight). 


This equilibrium logic mirrors a logic found in many analytic and diplomatic 
historical discussions of international disputes. It is often argued that in crises 
that do not become wars, states look ahead and the side expecting to do worse in 
military conflict then backs down. But the standard argument does not work by itself -- 
audience costs are required. If it were known that the state with the higher value for 
war nonetheless preferred making some concessions to a fight, then why should the state 
with the lower value for war necessarily back down? If both prefer concessions to a 
fight, how can either make ‘a credible threat to go to war and why should this be related 
to their values for military conflict? Increasing audience costs supply an answer. The 


20 For all values of w, and w,, there is also one other subgame perfect equilibrium, 
this one involving the play of weakly dominated strategies -- both sides choose {0, 
attack}. If each expects the other to attack immediately, neither has an incentive to 
deviate. This equilibrium is essentially a consequence of allowing simultaneous choices 
-- in an alternating move version of the game, it disappears. 

If the two states would be locked in at the same time, then there are three 
equilibria (beyond the weakly dominated one) -- either one of the two states quits 
immediately, or both play a mixed strategy up to the lock in time. 
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state with the higher value for war may be able, in a public crisis, to reach more 
quickly the point where it prefers conflict to paying the audience costs of backing 
down. 


Incomplete information about resolve 


With complete information, no public war of nerves occurs because the ultimate 
outcome can be seen in advance. In a rationalist framework, international crises occur 
precisely because state leaders cannot anticipate the outcome, owing to the fact that 
adversaries have private information about their willingness to fight over foreign 
policy interests and the incentive to misrepresent it. We now consider equilibrium in 
the model when the states have private information about their willingness to go to war. 


Three main theoretical results are developed below. Proposition 1 establishes 
that in any equilibrium in which a crisis may occur, the crisis has a unique horizon -- 
an amount of escalation after which neither state will back down and war is certain. 
Proposition 2 characterizes the set of equilibria in which a crisis may occur. 
Proposition 3 asserts that in this set, the distribution on outcomes is unique up to the 
horizon time.?!_ Throughout, the equilibrium concept is perfect Bayesian equilibrium 
adapted for an infinite game: Every type chooses a best reply to the other side’s 
strategy at every t = 0, according to beliefs that are formed using Bayes’ rule whenever 
possible. 


Preliminaries. Formally, suppose each state knows its own level of resolve w., 
but knows only the distribution of its adversary’s resolve w;. For i = 1, 2, let w; be 
distributed on the interval [w;, 0], w; < 0, according to a cumulative distribution 
function F,(-) that has continuous and strictly positive density f,(-). I refer to the 
crisis game with this information structure and all other elements assumed to be common 
knowledge as I. 


In informal terms, f,(-) and f,(-) represent the states’ pre-crisis beliefs about 
each other’s level of resolve on the issue in dispute. For example, the more weight f;, 
puts on values of w, that are close to 0 (as opposed to very negative), the greater is 
State 2’s initial belief that 1 has a relatively high willingness to fight rather than 
make concessions. 


Crises in the model have a unique horizon. This proposition is developed by way 
of two lemmas, which also help to make clear the logic of strategic choice in the model 
(all proofs are in the appendix). 


We begin with a definition. A crisis has a horizon if there is a level of 
escalation such that neither state will back down after this point has been reached. 
Formally, t, > 0 is a horizon for r if in some equilibrium, t, is the minimum t such 
that neither state quits with positive probability in the interval (t,, ©). Because the 
strategy of delaying forever is dominated by attacking, war is inevitable after a 
horizon time is reached. 


21 As in the complete information case, there remains an equilibrium in which no crisis 
occurs -- both states attack immediately. Again, this equilibrium involves the play of 
weakly dominated strategies. 
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The first lemma establishes that in any equilibrium in which a crisis may occur, - 
there must exist a horizon. Horizons are thus shown to arise endogenously, as a 
consequence of the equilibrium choices by the states involved. The intuition for this 
result is straightforward in the case of linearly increasing audience costs -- 
eventually the price of backing down will be so great that even the least resolved type 
of state would prefer to attack rather than quit. But the result holds even if "maximum 
escalation" (arbitrarily large t) will not create large enough audience costs to commit 
every type of state to war. 


Lemma 1: In any equilibrium of F in which both states choose to escalate with positive 
probability, there must a exist a horizon t, < ». 


, The second lemma characterizes the behavior of states that choose a strategy that 
could lead to war. The first part establishes that in equilibrium no state will choose 
to attack before a horizon time. When there is no advantage to striking first, a state 
unwilling to make concessions will want to delay attack as long as there is any chance 
the other side will back down, avoiding the risk and cost of an unnecessary military 
conflict while maximizing the chance of a "foreign policy triumph." 


The second part of the lemma shows that a state will choose the strategy of 
escalating to the horizon and then attacking if and only if its privately known level of 
resolve, w;, is sufficiently large. Thus crises in the model separate states according 
to their unobservable willingness to fight over the issues, with more resolved states 
always (weakly) more likely to choose a "tough" crisis bargaining strategy. It follows 
that more resolved types will always be (weakly) more likely prevail in crises that do 
not end in war.?2 


Lemma 2: Suppose that t, is a horizon for fr. Then (a) if state i chooses {t,, attack}, 
it must be the case that t; = t,; and (b) state i will choose {t,, attack} where t, = t, 
if w, > -a,(t,) and only if w, = -a,(t,). 


Lemma 2 implies that the ex ante (pre-crisis) probability that state i will 
choose a strategy involving attack is Pr(w, = -a,(t,)) = 1 - F,(-a(t,)). Thus we can 
write state i’s expected utility for escalating up to a horizon time t, and then backing 
down as u;(t,) = F,(-a(t,))v + The function u,(-) proves to 
play an important role in defining equilibrium strategies and establishing uniqueness. 
It is easily shown that u,(t) is continuous and strictly decreasing, and that if 


22 This lemma has at least one other significant implication: The states that are most 
likely to escalate a crisis and ultimately to find themselves “locked in" are those that 
had relatively high values for war to begin with. This may account in part for the 
considerable dispute over whether "unwanted" wars ever occur -- that is, wars that would 
not have resulted if the states involved had fully anticipated where their diplomatic 

and military steps would lead them (e.g., Blainey (1973, ch. 9); Stein (1982)). For 
example, the lemma suggests that arguments over whether World War I was intended or 
unintended are to be expected, since candidate unintended wars are likely to have 
involved states that were willing to run quite serious risks of military conflict, even 

if they may not have initially preferred to end up at war. 


23. The interpretation of u,(-) is only valid if j’s strategy is non-atomic at t,, but 
the proofs do not depend on the interpretation. 
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audience costs increase “enough" with t there is a unique level of escalation t} such 

that u,(t}) = 0. Loosely, if the opponent can generate sufficient audience costs by 
escalating a crisis, then there will be a unique level of escalation such that a state 

would be indifferent between backing down t = 0 and backing down at t? if this were the 
horizon. I will assume in what follows that the states are able to use crisis 

escalation to generate sufficiently large audience costs in this sense.24 


Proposition 1, which establishes that there is a unique horizon level of 
escalation t* > 0, follows from the two lemmas and from the observation about u,(-). To 
give a bit of intuition, if a crisis were expected to have a horizon longer than t*, a 
low resolve state would prefer to quit immediately rather than "bluff" up to t*, so t* 
could not be the true horizon. On the other hand, if the crisis were expected to have a 
shorter horizon than t*, then at least one side would have incentives to bluff by 
escalation that would make equilibrium unsustainable at t* -- the signal sent by 
escalating would not be informative enough. 


Proposition 1: Let t; be the unique solution to u(t) = 0 fori = 1, 2, and let 
t* = min {t}, t}. For any equilibrium of F with a horizon, the horizon must be t”. 


Equilibrium strategies and beliefs. Proposition 2 below details the equilibria 
of the incomplete information crisis game that involve escalation. It indicates that 
there is a family of substantively identical equilibria -- all have t* as the horizon 
and have essentially identical behavior in the crisis up to t*. After t*, the states 
may choose any time to attack; the payoff structure leaves this open, not incorporating 
any incentives for either military delay or an immediate strike. 


Proposition 2: Take the labels 1 and 2 such that t*’ = % = t}. Let k = u(t") > 0. 


The following describes equilibrium strategies for state i (i = 1, 2) asa 
function of type, w;: 


For w; = -a,(t"), state i plays {t, attack} with any t > t’. 
For w, < -a(t*), state i plays {t, quit}, where t is chosen according to any 
pure or mixed strategies that yield the cumulative distributions 
1 a,(t) kta 
th = for state 1, and Q,(t) = 
219 F,(-a,(t*)) Vta2(0) 2:9 F,(-a,(t*)) 


both on the interval [0, t*]. 


for state 2, 


The states’ beliefs in equilibrium are given as follows: 


24 If they cannot -- for example, if a,(t) = a,(t) = O for all t -- then there may not 
exist an equilibrium in which escalation conveys information about a state’s true 
willingness to fight. 

Note that t; need not exist if F, and F, do not have continuous, strictly positive 
densities, or if a,(t) is not continuous. In these cases some minor modifications of 
the equilibrium strategies described below may be necessary, but in qualitative terms 
nothing changes. 
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For t = t*, state i believes that the probability j + i will not back down (i.e., 
v+a(t) 
vta(t*) 


Pr(w; > -a,(t*)|t)) is 


For t > t*, state i’s beliefs follow by Bayes’ rule in accord with the opponent’s 
strategy for attacking. For any t > t* off the equilibrium path, let i believe that 
w; > -a(t*) and is distributed according to F; (truncated at -a;(t")). 


Proposition 3: The equilibrium distribution on outcomes up to the horizon time t” given 
in Proposition 2 is unique. 


An informal description of equilibrium behavior. Equilibrium behavior in the 
incomplete information game has the essential features of a war of nerves. At the 
Outset, one side is expected to prefer to make concessions quietly, without a public 
contest. This state concedes with some probability (k/v) att = 0. If it does not make 
concessions, then its adversary immediately raises its estimate of the state’s 
willingness to fight, and the war of nerves begins. Neither side knows whether or 
exactly when the other might be locked in by increasing audience costs, but beliefs that 
the other prefers war to making concessions steadily increase as audience costs 
accumulate. The reason is that states with low resolve are increasingly likely to have 
backed down the more the crisis escalates. Ultimately, in crises that reach the 
horizon, the only sorts of states remaining have relatively high values for war on the 
issue. At this point both sides prefer conflict to concessions and both know this -- 
attack thus becomes a rational choice. 


At a price, then, audience costs enable the states to learn about each other’s 
true willingness to fight over the interests involved in the dispute.25 The price is paid 
in two ways. First, in some cases a State will escalate or delay for a time and then 
quit when its adversary matches it. Though the state is still unsure if the adversary 
really would be willing to fight rather than make concessions, its belief that this is 
possible has increased and it finds it worthwhile to cut its losses. Second, in some 
cases two States will escalate up to the horizon and then fight even though one or both 
would have preferred to have made immediate concessions to this outcome. The dilemma 
created by private information and incentives to misrepresent is that neither can 
reliably learn that the other would be willing to go this far without taking actions 
that have the effect of committing both sides to a military settlement. 


One further feature of equilibrium in the model deserves comment before I turn to 
more specific comparative statics results. The more a crisis escalates, the less likely 
is either side to back down (regardless of pre-crisis beliefs). In technical terms, the 
hazard rate is decreasing: The probability that one’s opponent will quit after (say) 
five escalatory moves is less than the probability that the state will quit after four 
moves. Thus, as escalation proceeds states in the model gradually become more 


25 In the linear case, as the audience cost rates a, and a, approach zero, the horizon 
time t" approaches infinity, meaning that an arbitrarily large amount of delay or 
escalation is required to credibly signal willingness to fight. 
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pessimistic about the likelihood that the adversary will concede after the next round, a 
pattern that seems to be well supported empirically. 


AUDIENCE COSTS, CAPABILITIES, AND INTERESTS IN INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Comparative statics analysis of the equilibrium yields theoretical insights into 
how three variables affect state behavior and crisis outcomes. I consider in turn the 
impact of audience costs (a, and a,), relative military capabilities, and relative 
interests. For expositional convenience, I discuss the case of linearly increasing 
audience costs, a(t) = at. 


Audience Costs 

How will the presence or absence of a politically significant domestic audience 
affect a leader’s choices in an international confrontation? One of the more striking 
and general features of the equilibrium behavior described above is that the state less 
sensitive to audience costs (lower a;) is always more likely to back down in disputes 
that become public contests. This holds regardless of the value of the prize to either 
side, and regardless of the states’ initial beliefs about the other’s resolve. Thus if 
actions such as mobilization generate greater audience costs for democratic than non- 
democratic leaders, we should find the democracies backing down significantly less 
often. 


By itself, intuition can justify the opposite prediction quite easily. One might 
think that the side less sensitive to its domestic audience would fear escalation less. 
Knowing this and fearing large costs of retreat, the side with a stronger domestic 
audience might then be more inclined to back down. 


What this argument misses is the signaling value of escalation for a state with a 
powerful domestic audience. While such a state may be-more reluctant to escalate a 
dispute into a public confrontation, if it does choose to do so this is a relatively 
informative and credible signal of willingness to fight over the issue. That is, the 
greater the costs created by escalation for a leader, the more likely she is to be 
willing to go to war conditional on having escalated a dispute. Conversely, escalation 
by a state that will suffer little domestically for backing down says less about the 
state’s true willingness to fight.?’ 


This signaling dynamic has two further implications. First, if democratic 
leaders tend to face more powerful domestic audiences, they will be significantly less 
likely than authoritarians to initiate "limited probes” in foreign policy. Showing this 
formally requires that we add some structure to the model analyzed here, which does not 
represent an initial choice of one state to challenge or threaten the other. When such 
an option is added -- say, state 1 chooses whether to accept the status quo or to 


26 In formal terms, the probability that state 1 will back down prior to the horizon 
time is a,t*/(v+a,t"). The probability that state 2 will do the same, conditional on 

the crisis occuring (i.e., lasting longer than t = 0), is a,t*/(v+a,t*). Thus if 

a, > a, then state 2 is more likely to back down than state 1 is, and vice versa. This 
result holds for any pre-crisis beliefs, F, and F,. 


27 Calculus and algebra can be used to show that the probability that state 1 fights in 
equilibrium decreases as a, decreases. 


challenge state 2 -- it is easily shown that the less sensitive state 1 is to audience 
costs, the greater the equilibrium probability that the state will try a limited probe.”* 


A second interesting implication of the signaling dynamic described above is that 
the state more sensitive to audiences will tend to do better in terms of ex ante 
expected payoffs. It can be shown that for large enough a,, state i’s expected payoff 
must be increasing with a;,. In equilibrium, as a state’s audience cost rate increases, 
it becomes more and more likely to escalate up to the horizon and then fight, while its 
opponent becomes more and more likely to quit before the horizon arives. This latter 
effect means that ultimately the higher audience cost state will be receiving the prize 
with close to probability one. This result provides a rationale for why, ex ante, both 
democratic and authoritarian leaders would want to be able to generate significant 
audience costs in international contests. 


A final result on audience costs concerns the amount of escalation required to 
signal intentions. The expected level of escalation (i.e., expected quit or attack time 
t) proves to be decreasing with both a, and a,. In words, when large audience costs are 
generated by escalation, few escalatory steps are needed to credibly communicate one’s 
preferences. Thus crises between democracies should see significantly less escalation 
than crises between authoritarian states. Joint work by Bruce Russett and Zeev Maoz 
reports empirical support for this hypothesis (Russett 1993, ch. 4).?9 


Relative capabilities and interests 

Two of the most common informal claims about state behavior in international 
crises are that (1) the militarily weaker state will be more likely to back down, and 
(2) the side with fewer "intrinsic interests" at stake will be more likely to back down. 
These arguments are problematic. If relative capabilities or interests can be assessed 
by leaders prior to a crisis and if they also determine the outcome, then we should not 
observe crises between rational opponents -- if rational, the weaker or observably less 


28 This proposition about the impact of audience costs clearly calls for empirical 
evaluation using a large-N crisis data set. Still, it is worth noting that most of the 

major Cold War crises -- Iran 1946, Turkey 1947, Berlin 1948, Berlin 1958-59, Berlin 
1961, Cuba 1962, and the Middle East War 1973 -- are frequently read as military probing 
by Soviet Union. See, for example, Betts (1987), George and Smoke (1974), and Snyder 
and Diesing (1977) for overviews of the evidence on these cases. 


29 The model also generates “ceteris paribus" results on how variations in audience 
costs affect the probability that a dispute will escalate to war. In brief, fixing a, 
while increasing a, ultimately sends the ex ante probability of war towards zero (or 
towards the ex ante chance that w, and w, are greater than zero). By contrast, if we 
let a = a, = a), then the probability of war does not vary at all with a, regardless of 
initial beliefs -- the likelihood of escalation is neutral with respect to both side’s 
— costs (a finding reminiscent of Nalebuff (1986), although the mechanism 
differs). 

In a ceteris paribus sense, these results are inconsistent with the empirical 
observations that democracies rarely fight each other while they fight often with 
authoritarian states. However it may be unreasonable to suppose that other things are 
equal here: The stakes of disputes between democracies are probably lower on average 
than those between democracies and non-democracies, and democracies may have higher 
costs for fighting on average. 
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interested state should simply concede the issues without offering public, costly 
resistance. Crises would occur only when the disadvantaged side irrationally forgets 
its inferiority before challenging or choosing to resist a challenge (Fearon 1992a, ch. 


4). 


A second striking result from the equilibrium analysis is that observable 
measures of the balance of capabilities and balance of interests should be unrelated to 
the likelihood that one state or the other backs down in crises where both sides choose 
to escalate. 


In formal terms, observable capabilities and interests influence the distribution 
of the states’ values for going to war, and thus the states’ initial beliefs about each 
other’s willingness to fight (F, and F,). For example, the more the balance of military 
power favors state 1, the more state | is initially expected to be willing to use force, 
and the less is state 2 (other things equal). Regarding interests, the more the issues 
in dispute are initially thought to be important for (say) state 1, the more state 1 is 
initially expected to be willing to fight rather than back down if challenged over 
them.° 


In equilibrium, the initial distributions of the states’ values for war (F, and 
F,) have a direct influence on the probability that one state or the other will concede 
without creating a crisis. In accord with intuition, the weaker state 2 is militarily 
or the less its perceived stake, the more likely it is to cede the prize without 
offering visible resistance.*! However, if it does choose to escalate, then the odds 


a,v + a,a,t” 


that state 2 rather than state 1 will back down in the ensuing contest -- 
+ a,a,t” 
-- are not directly influenced by relative capabilities or interests. For example, when 
the states have the same audience cost rates (a; = a,), they are equally likely to back 
down in a crisis, and equally likely to go to war, regardless of relative power or 


30 We can also vary the stakes for both sides, v, while holding F, and F, fixed. In 
accord with intuition and many historical appraisals. increasing v makes both sides less 
likely to back down and war more likely to occur. The logic behind this conclusion is 
non-standard and somewhat interesting, however. In the model, larger stakes imply a 
larger chance of war because larger stakes imply a longer horizon for the crisis, which 
means more escalation and greater chance that both sides will become locked in. The 
reason for this is that if lock in and war did not become more likely when the stakes 
were large, then a state with low resolve would have a strong incentive to try 
escalation even if it would not actually fight. So, in effect, as the stakes increase, 
international confrontations must become more escalatory in order to deter bluffing, and 
so to allow determined states to credibly reveal resolve on the issue. Unfortunately, 
the greater audience costs that deter bluffing and make escalation an informative signal 
also have the effect of increasing the chance of war. 


31 The probability that state 2 backs down at t = 0 is k/v. A shift in the balance of 
power (understood as the probability that 1 would win a war) shifts F, to the right and 
F, to the left; this has the consequence of increasing k. An increase in the intensity 
of state 1’s interests at stake shifts F, to the right (without affecting F,), which 

also has the consequence of increasing k. 
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interests. 


The intuition here is that the effects of (observable) capabilities and interests 
are taken into account by rational states in their decisions as to whether to initiate a 
crisis. Making state 1 more powerful or more obviously interested increases the 
likelihood that state 2 will simply concede the prize without offering costly public 
resistance. However, if state 2 does choose to resist and so create a crisis, this 
signals that the state 2 is more strongly resolved than initially expected -- for 
example, it may have low domestic political costs for fighting a war on this issue -- 
and thus is no more or less likely to back down for the fact that it is militarily 
weaker or was initially thought less interested.*? 


CONCLUSION 

International crises are a response to a dilemma posed by two facts about 
international politics: First, state leaders have private information about their 
willingness to use force rather than compromise, and second, they can have incentives to 
misrepresent this information in order to gain a better deal. In consequence, quiet 
diplomatic exchanges may be insufficient to allow states to learn what concessions an 
adversary would in truth be willing to make. I have argued that states resolve this 
dilemma by “going public" -- by taking actions such as troop mobilizations and public 
threats that focus the attention of relevant political audiences and create costs 
leaders would suffer if they backed down. Though there are exceptions, the historical 
norm seems to have domestic audiences punishing or criticizing leaders more for 
escalating a confrontation and then backing down than for choosing not to escalate at 
all. 


A game-theoretic analysis showed that such audience costs allow states to learn 
about each other’s willingness to fight in a crisis, despite incentives to misrepresent. 
When escalation creates audience costs for both sides, states revise upward their prior 
beliefs that the other is willing to use force as the crisis proceeds. If escalation 
reaches a certain level (the "horizon"), both states prefer fighting to backing down and 
both know this. At this point attack becomes a rational choice.*3 


_ Equilibrium analysis yielded several novel propositions about how audience costs, 
relative capabilities and relative interests influence the outcomes of international 


32. The equilibrium results also yield a hypothesis on how the balance of power 
influences the probability that a dispute will escalate to war: War is more likely when 
power is balanced than when it is not (because t* is larger when capabilities are more 
even). The reasoning behind this conclusion is similar to the arguments advanced by 
Organski (1959) and Blainey (1973), that an imbalance of power increases the probability 
that the weaker side will simply cede the prize without a fight. As shown in Fearon 
(1992b), this argument depends on assuming that the stakes in dispute do not vary with 
relative power, as may occur when states can bargain over a range of outcomes. In 
models with fixed stakes, such as this one, I believe we will typically get this result. 


33 The analysis did not consider the impact of first-strike advantages, which prove to 
be surprisingly large and will have to be left for another paper. I believe that in the 
continuous time version of the game, adding first-strike advantages to the model 
eliminates any equilibrium involving delay, an extreme and unrealistic result. With 
discrete time there may be equilibria involving escalation. 
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confrontations. Rather than restate these, to conclude I will briefly draw out some 
broader implications of the analysis regarding the impact of domestic audiences. 


A substantial literature in international relations argues that international 
anarchy, combined with states’ uncertainty about each other’s motivations, is a powerful 
cause of international conflict (Waltz 1959, 1979; Herz 1950; Jervis 1978; Glaser 1992). 
Unsure of each other’s intentions, states arm and take actions that may make others more 
insecure, leading them to respond in kind. Presumably, states’ inability to commit 
themselves to non-aggressive policies under anarchy exacerbates, or even makes possible, 
such "security dilemmas.">4 


The results of the analysis developed above suggest that domestic political 
structure may powerfully influence a states’ ability to signal its intentions and to 
make credible commitments regarding foreign policy. If democratic leaders can more 
credibly jeopardize their tenure before domestic audiences than authoritarian leaders, 
they will be favored in this regard. For example, in the model examined here, high 
audience cost states require less military escalation in disputes to signal their 
preferences, and are better able to commit themselves to a course of action in a 
dispute. 


This observation provides a theoretical rationale that might help explain why the 
quality of international relations between democracies seems to differ from that between 
other sorts of states. If democracies are better able to communicate their intentions 
and to make international commitments, then the "security dilemma" may be somewhat 
moderated between them. For example, the leaders of a democratic state that is growing 
in power may be better able to commit themselves not to exploit military advantages they 
will have in future, so reducing other states’ incentives for preventive attack.*5 
Likewise, alliance relations between democracies may be less subject to distrust and 
suspicion if leaders would pay a domestic cost for reneging on the terms of the 
alliance, so "violating the national honor" in the eyes of domestic critics.*° 


One tradition within Realism argues that democratic leaders are at a disadvantage 
in the game of Realpolitik -- domestic constraints reduce their freedom to maneuver and 
sO may prevent them from playing the game as hard or as subtly as it may require (e.g., 
Morgenthau 1956, 512-26). However, as Schelling observed (1960), in bargaining a player 
can benefit from having fewer options and less room to maneuver. This paper has shown 
how the presence of politically significant domestic audience can improve a democratic 
leader’s ability to commit to a course of action and to signal privately known 
preferences and intentions in a clear, credible fashion. These are advantages that 
could help in the game of Realpolitik, and might also make democracies better able to 
cope with the security dilemma. 


34 There are in fact a large set of different arguments lumped under the "security 
dilemma" heading, but this is not a criticism that can be pursued here. For a brief 
critique of standard "security dilemma” reasoning see Kydd (1992). 


35. Schweller (1992) provides some evidence suggesting that democracies neither engage in 
nor are the targets of preventive war. 


36 A similar argument about alliances is developed by Gaubatz (1992), who presents 
evidence indicating that alliances between democracies last longer than alliances 
involving non-democracies. See also Fearon (1992a, 355). 
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APPENDIX 
Proof of Lemma 1 


There are two cases: (i) For neither statef, i = 1, 2, is li m a(t) = -w,, or 
(ii) for at least one state i, li m a,(t) = -w, 


Case (i). For i = 1, 2, choose s; such that as) = -w;. Then for all w,, t 
strategies {t > s,, quit} are dominated by. {t > s,, attack}, so no type of i will ae 
in the interval (s,, »). Letting s = max{s,, S,), it follows neither state will quit in 
the interval (s, ), implying that there must be a horizon time. 


Case (ii). Let Q(t) (A;(t)) be the cumulative probability that state i quits 
(attacks) by t in an equilibrium. State j’s ex ante expected payoff for the strategy 
{t, attack} is then Q(t)v + A(t)w, + (1-Q(t)-A,())w, = + (1-Qi(t)w,, which 
increases with Q.(t). Thus j will not choose {t, ‘attack} if there exists a t’ > t such 
that Q(t’) > Q.(t). (true also for extensive form ...). 


Suppose to the contrary of Lemma | that there exists an equilibrium of TF in which 
for all s > 0, at least one state quits with positive probability in the interval (s, 
o). If this is state i, then j will never attack, since for all t > 0 there exists a t’ 
> t such that Q(t’) > Qi}. Thus A(t) = 0 for all t, and i’s expected payoff for the 
Strategy {t, quit} is Qi(t)v + (1 -Q.(t))(- a;(t)). Because this is decreasing in t, 
there cannot be a t’ such that Q(t) is constant for all t = t’; otherwise, no state i 
would be willing to quit after t’, contradicting the hypothesis. Thus for all t, there 
must exist a t’ such that Q(t’) > Q(0), implying that state 1 will never attack. So 
for i = 1, 2, the ex ante expected payoff for {t, quit} is Q()v + (1-Q(t))(-a,(0), 
_ which is independent of type w;, and for both. states there cannot exist a t’ such that 
Q.(t) is constant for t = t’. Let T; be the set of quit times chosen with positive 
probability by state i in equilibrium. If the hypothesis is satisfied, then state i 
must be indifferent between all elements of T and T must be unbounded. Thus, for all t 
€ T;, Q(t)v + (1-Q(O)(-a,(t)) must equal a constant m < v, implying that Qo = 
m+a.(t 
mah But this is impossible, since the limit of Q(t) as t > » must equal | (t = 


being a dominated strategy). Q.E.D. 


Proof of Lemma 2: (i) By the Lemma 1, we know that in any equilibrium in — a 
crisis may occur there is a horizon t,. Thus there must exist, for j = 1, 2, a t. which 

is the minimum t such that Q(t;) is constant for aj] t = t;. From the proof of y Drow 1 
it also follows that state i will not attack prior to t. in equilibrium. To prove (1) 

we need to show that this ymplies that any player choosing to attack in equilibrium will 


wait until after t,; that is, t; must equal t, for j = 1, 2. 


Suppose not. Then t; < t, for one state (other possibilities violate the 
definition of t,). By the first step, we know that j will not attack until t, at the 
earliest, ve A(t) = 0 fort < t,. For state i, consider the strategy {t,, quit}, with 
ti < t = t. This gives a payoff Q(t)v + (1- a;t;), which is strictly 


less than i’s payoff for quitting at t; v + (1-Qi(t;))(-at;). Thus regardless 
of w;, state i will not quit after t,, contradicting the hypothesis that t, is the 
horizon. Q.E.D. 
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= | 


(ii). (i) implies that if state i plays {t,, quit} (with t; = t*), its expected 
payoff will be Qi(t)v + C-Qi(t))(-a;t), which is independent of its type, w;. Thus 
for all tj such that i quits on or before t, with positive probability in equilibrium, i 
must receive the same expected payoff. ‘Letting q; = Q(t"), it must be the case that 
for types w; that choose > t*, attack} in equilibrium, qv + Wi = qv + (1- 

;)(-a;t"). Thus state i chooses ft, attack} if and only if wW, > -at*, and i chooses 
i,’ , quit} only if w, < -at®. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 1: Let t; solve F(-tj)v + (1 - F(-t{))(t;) = 0. (By lemma 3 t; 
exists and is unique.) Take i such that’ t; = ti. We show first that t* cannot be 
strictly greater than t; in any PBE. If it were, then state i’s payoff for {t*, quit} 
would be 


Fiat")v + (1 - F,(a;t*))(-a;t*) < 0. 


This is impossible, since i can assure itself at least 0 by the strategy {0, 
quit}. 


Nor can t” be strictly less than t;. If it were, then both states must expect a 
payoff greater than 0 for both {t*, quit} and {0, quit}. That is, for i = j, 


u({t", quit}) = F(-at*)v + (1-F,(-at*))(-at") > 0, and 
u({0, quit}) = Q(O)(v/2) + (1-Q(0))0 > 0. 
The latter equation implies that both states must quit with positive probability 


at time t = 0 in any equilibrium of r with horizon t* < t;. But this cannot be the case 
in equilibrium, since the deviation {e, quit} will then do better for some c > 0: 


Qilaev + (1-Q BEC ae) 1S strictly greater than Q,(0)(v/2) for sufficiently small 
hus both states cannot have "atoms" at t = 0. and so t* must equal t; in any 
equilibrium of fr. Thus t* is unique. Q.E.D. 


Proof of Proposition 2 (sketch): Lemma 2 establishes the sequential rationality of the 
equilibrium strategies for all types w, > -a;t*. For w, < -a,t", Q(t) have been chosen 
such that these types are indifferent between quitting at any time t in the interval [0, 
t"]. Sequential rationality is demonstrated by showing that for 0 < t < t’ = t*, 


= Pr(j fights|t)(-at’) + 
Pr(j will quit|t)[Prqj quits by t’)v+Pr(j doesn’t quit by t’ )(-a;t’ )]. 


Beliefs follow from Bayes’ rule using the equilibrium strategies. 


Proof of Proposition 3 (sketch): Suppose there is some other Q;(t), j = 1, 2, that will 
support equilibrium, call it Qi (t). Let qi(t) be the associated density function, and 

let T, be the set of times t € [O, t*] such that q;(t) > 0. It is immediate that if t 

is the horizon, then all types w; < -a,t” must be ‘indifferent between all strategies s. 

= {t, quit} where t € Ty The next step is to show that any equilibrium probability 
distribution on such t must be atomless and strictly positive for all t > 0 (if not, 

then one player wishes to deviate). But the only atomless (for t > 0) and strictly 
positive densities on [0, t*] that make both players indifferent are those given in 
Proposition 2. 
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Introduction 


In an earlier paper, (Feddersen 1992), I showed that a 
voting model in which voting is costly and rational voters are 
the only strategic actors can explain the tendency of plurality 
rule to produce exactly two opposing coalitions of voters as 


well as patterns of voter turnout. However, the earlier model, 


hereafter referred to as EM?, did not provide very precise 


predictions about the size of the two coalitions or the degree 
of moderation or extremity of the positions they would support. 

In this paper I show that permitting coalitions of voters 
to coordinate their voting behavior--i.e., behave like 
parties--within the EM framework gives much more exact 
predictions about the composition of the voting coalitions and 
the positions they will support. I use a refinement of Nash 
equilibrium, Coalition-Proof Nash equilbrium, to show that a 
very small subset of the equilibria found in EM are robust to 
coordinated deviations by coalitions of voters. In addition to 
being Nash equilibria these equilibria have the following 
characteristics: 


e The position each coalition supports will be very moderate 
but constrained to fall within the set of positions that are 
Pareto optimal for the coalition. 


e The cost of voting and the distribution of voter ideal 
points will uniquely determine the membership in each 
coalition. 


e The size of the coalitions is decreasing and the distance 
between the two positions they support is increasing in 
the cost of voting. 


e Coalition-Proof Nash equilibria do not exist for 


every distribution of voter ideal points and cost to 
vote. 


lim stands for earlier model. 
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In the first section, I will review EM and discuss the 
motivation for extending it to permit coalitions of voters to 
coordinate their voting behavior as well as the Coalition-Proof 
equilibrium concept. The second section will discuss the 
model, results and an illustrative example. The third and 


final section will be a brief conclusion. 
Section I 
Review of EM 
In EM voters are the only strategic actors. Each voter 


chooses to vote or not. If she votes she incurs a small cost ¢« 


> 0. She is then free to vote for any position ina 


multidimensional policy space. The position receiving the most 


votes wins, in case of a tie an even lottery is held among all 
the tied positions. Voters are assumed to have quadratic 
preferences over outcomes and to care only about policy. 
Finally, voters are assumed to have perfect information about 
the location of all other voter ideal points. 

The results obtained in the earlier paper generalized to 
multidimensional policy spaces. However in this paper I assume 
a unidimensional policy space. Therefore, I will focus on the 
implications of the earlier model in a unidimensional setting. 
The principle result is as follows: all pure strategy Nash 
equilibria consist of exactly two equal-sized voting blocs 
forming to support two positions with a set of moderate voters 
abstaining. There are generally an infinite number of pairs of 
positions that can be supported as equilibria; some require 
almost all voters to vote while others result in high levels of 
abstention. The contribution of EM is to point out the forces 
that can lead to exactly two coalitions forming around two 
non-median positions. 


However, EM makes almost no predictions about the size of 


the two coalitions or the spatial distance between the 
positions they support. Furthermore, the model does not permit 
a comparative statics analysis of the effects of changing the 


cost of voting on spatial positions and participation. 


The Argument for a Coalitional Approach 


EM accounts for strategic voters but not for coordinated 
behavior by coalitions of voters. In EM, there are no parties 
only strategic voters each of whom is playing a best response 
to the voting and abstention choices of all the other voters, 
i.e., EM analyses Nash equilibrium (NE) behavior. A strategy 
profile is a NE if and only if there are no deviations by any 
individual that improve that individual’s payoff. NE does not 
consider the implications of coalitions of voters coordinating 
their strategies. Thus, while individuals are strategic in EM, .- 
coalitions are not. 

The NE in EM involve large numbers of voters all voting 
for the same position even though there are an infinite number 
of alternatives. For a large number of voters to actually 
achieve such a feat implies an enormous level of coordination. 
Clearly, NE does not preclude coordination, however it does not 
consistently factor in the implications of permitting 
coordination by coalitions of voters. If large coalitions are 
able to coordinate in order to support single positions then 
why can’t similarly large coalitions deviate in a coordinated 
fashion from a proposed equilibrium if it is to their mutual 
advantage to do so? 


This paper modifies the types of deviations that are 


permitted and therefore insured against in any equilibrium 


using an equilibrium refinement called Coalition-Proof Nash 
equilibria (CPE) (Bernheim, Peleg and Whinston 1987a and 
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1987b) .7 The central idea behind the CPE refinement is that 
coalitions of agents are able to coordinate their strategies. 
In the context of the voting model considered here this means 
that not only individual voters but coalitions of voters will 
coordinate to vote for a position or abstain if the result 
makes each member of the coalition strictly better off. 

CPE is closely related to Strong Nash equilibrium. In 
Feddersen (1992), I discuss CPE and contrast it with Strong 
Nash equilibria (p. 953-4). An equilibrium is Strong Nash only 
if there are no deviations by any subset of the voters that 
make all of the voters in that subset better off. As I note in 
my discussion of EM, there are never any Strong Nash equilibria 
in EM when the cost of voting is positive. 

Bernheim, Peleg and Whinston introduce the CPE refinement 
because in certain settings coordinated deviations make sense 
but Strong Nash makes deviating too easy. They note that under 
the Strong Nash concept: 


coalitions are allowed too much freedom (in fact, complete 
freedom) in choosing their joint deviations: while the 
whole set of players must originally be concerned with 
arriving at an agreement that is immune to deviations by 
any coalition, no deviating group of players (including 
the coalition of the whole) faces a similar restriction. 
(1987a p.3) 


As in Strong Nash, the intuition underlying CPE is that 
players can communicate and coordinate their actions. Like 
Strong Nash, in equilbrium there must be no permissible 
deviations by coalitions of individuals that make all the 
members of the deviating coalition better off. Unlike Strong 


Nash however, deviations are only permitted if they are 


self-enforcing. A deviation is self-enforcing if and only if 


2Recent work extending and refining the CPE concept may be 
found in Greenberg (1989) and Kahn and Mookherjee (1990, 1992). 


there is no subset of the deviators who may themselves deviate 
and make each one strictly better off without a subset of the 
deviators being able to deviate in a self-enforcing manner. 
CPE are thus defined recursively in a theoretically consistent 
manner. 

Changing the equilibrium concept to CPE in the EM setting 
preserves the basic insight of EM since the set of CPE is a 
subset of the set of NE. The behavior of coalitions in the 
context of CPE is much more like the strategic behavior 
ascribed to parties in traditional spatial models of party 
competition. In fact, as I will argue below, we may usefully 
conceptualize a party as a coalition of voters who not only 
coordinate behind a single position but are free to coordinate 
behind some other position in order to attract other voters and 
thereby win. 

The consequences of permitting voters to coordinate their 
voting strategies by way of the CPE refinement are as follows: 
CPE do not exist for all distributions of voter ideal points 
and costs for voting; when CPE exist, both voting blocs support 
moderate positions that are in the Pareto set of the blocs’ 
membership; coordinated voting strategies may actually result 
in outcomes that are Pareto inferior to Nash equilibrium 


outcomes; the distribution of voters and the cost of voting 


determines the membership of each voting bloc; and finally, the 


3There are a variety of papers that take a coalitional 


approach to spatial voting models. For example, Aronson and 
Ordeshook (1972) and Coleman (1972) examine models of activist 
involvement in which party positions are determined by 
activists in a primary. Alesina and Rosenthal (1991) use a 
modification of the CPE definition to examine a model of two 
party competition for votes in elections of executives and 
legislatures. MacRae (1958) also uses a coalitional model to 
discuss party formation. 


size of the voting coalitions is decreasing in the cost of 
voting. 


Section III 


Model 


The model presented below is nearly identical to EM. The 
following discussion recapitulates much of the presentation 
there. I make the following assumptions: 


A.1 There is a finite set of voters I where |I| = n and n 
is odd. 
There is a unidimensional policy space X c R?. Where 
X is a ball of radius r with center at the origin. 


Voters are the only strategic actors. Voters 
Simultaneously choose to vote or not. If a voter 
chooses to vote he or she incurs a cost e€ > 0 
identical for all voters and votes for any single 
position in the policy space xX. 


The winning position is determined by plurality rule. 
If a tie occurs the policy outcome is determined by a 
fair lottery among the positions receiving the most 
votes. 


Every voter ieI has a bliss point p; €X and utility 


function for any outcome x € X given by 


u, (x) = - (x - 


Voters are indexed so that P,< Po < < Thus we 


may write I = {1,2,3,...,n} to indicate the set of 
voters. The median voter is given the index m. Without 
loss of generality let a> 0 and ep 


m+1 ~  m-1" 


For any x € X there exists a voter i such that 
(x) < -2€. 


A.8 For any ielI, ¢e 


-p, (1+ V2) (2e) 


i+1 
A.9 Voters use only pure strategies. 


A.10 Voters have perfect information. 
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A.11 The radius of the policy space r is large. 


Specifically, r > 5 


The central differences between this model and EM are 
assumptions A.2, A.6, A.8 and A.10. A.2 restricts this model 
to a unidimensional policy space whereas EM generalized to 
multidimensional policy spaces. A.6 requires that there be no 
two voters with identical bliss points. A.8 is a substantive 
assumption in that it requires that there be no large holes in 
the distribution of bliss points. Finally, A.10 is a technical 
assumption that is made to permit easy specification of the 
maximum distance between equilibrium positions in any NE. 

The following notation will be useful for the exposition 
and, where possible, is identical to EM. The strategy set for 


a voter ieI is S, = XxU¢. A strategy for voter ieI is o. where: 


{° if voter i does not vote 


x if voter i votes for xexX. 


A strategy profile is o = (011%, has 10) and the set of 


strategy profiles is S = S. and for any coalition of voters J 


4 
1eI 1 
I let S.=.x.S. and o,eS._. Define v(xlo) = {ieI:o to be 


J J 

the set of voters who vote for position x given o. Define the 
Pareto set for coalition J to be 

P(J) = {x:xeX and 3 i,jeJ 5 p.}. 

Define w(o)={xeX: |lv(xlo) l=lv(ylo) |VyeX\x} to be the set of 
winning positions under plurality rule given strategy o. The 
set w(o) is the set of positions receiving as many or more 
votes than any other position. 


The expected utility for a voter i is given by: 


if = 


i 
u; (y)-e at | 
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A strategy o* is a NE if and only if EU; (o*) 2 EU; (7; ,0%;) 
for any iel. 

A strategy profile is a NE equilibrium if and only if 
there is no alternative action that any individual acting alone 
can take to make him or herself better off. The Nash condition 
represents a minimum condition that we would expect a stable 
outcome in a voting game to achieve. The CPE refinement adds 
the additional requirement that any stable strategy profile 
should not only be immune to profitable deviations by single 
individuals but should also be immune to profitable 
self-enforcing deviations by coalitions of voters. 

Following Bernheim, Peleg and Whinston (1987a), define 
r= 
of proper subsets of the set of voters I, P/oxs = the game 
e S of 


J J 
the voters not in coalition J, = ({EU;} {S;} 


{S;}5 03] to be the n-person voting game, J = the 


induced on coalition JeJ by the strategy profile o* 


where EU ; (75) = EU; (05,0%5)- 


The definition of CPE is as follows: 

i) In a single-player game [, o*eS is a CPE iff o* maximizes 
EU; (o) for player i. 
Where n is the number of players let n > 1 and assume that 
CPE has been defined for games with fewer than n players. 
Then: 
a) For any game [ with set of players I of size n the 


strategy profile o*eS_ is self-enforcing if for all 


I 


JeJ, o% is a CPE in the game l'/o*,. 


For any game [ with set of players I, o*eS, is a CPE if 
it is self-enforcing and if there does not exist 
another self-enforcing strategy vector oeS. such that 


I 
EU; (co) > EU; (o*) for any iel. 


Results 


In order to permit easy comparison of the results obtained 
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using the CPE refinement with those obtained in EM I will first 
develop necessary and sufficient conditions for NE. These 
conditions follow directly from Lemmas 1 and 3 and Propositions 
2 and 3 in Feddersen (1992) and are given in Proposition 1. 

All proofs are in the appendix. 


Proposition 1: The strategy profile o* is a NE if and only if 
the following conditions hold: 


1) Iw(o*)| = 2. 
2) Where {x,y} = w(o*) and x < y there exists a 
t(o*) = tT*® € {1,2, ..-, m-1} such that 
v(xlo*) = {1,2,...,T*}, v(¢dlo*) = {t*+1,...,n-t*} and 
v(ylo*) = {n-t*+1, ... ,n}. 
Both A) and B) are true: 
x+y 


=< 


A) 


Pre * y-x 
x+y € 
= y-x = 


B) 


4) If t* = 1 then x = Ps and y = Pre 

The substantive interpretation of Proposition 1, condition 
1) is that in equilibrium exactly two positions receive votes. 
Condition 2) states that the coalitions that form must be 
connected in the sense that for any two voters voting for the 
same position any third voter with an ideal point in between 
the first two must also be voting for the same position. The 
third condition implies that for every NE o* there is a 
parameter t(o*) that completely characterizes the coalition 
structure of the given equilibrium. Every voter with index 
less than or equal to t* votes for x and every voter with index 
greater than or equal to n-t*+1 votes for position y and all 
others abstain. The third and fourth conditions ensure that 
every voter is playing a best response. 

Lemma 1 identifies the maximum and minimum bounds on the 
distance between the two positions in any NE. 
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Lemma 1: If o* is a NE such that {x,y} = w(o*) and y > x then 


y-x € [dmin, dmax] where dmax = 2r. If 
* 5 and * 5 + then dmin = 
Otherwise dmin = 
Pn-1 P2 


The substantive interpretation of Lemma 1 is that if 
voters cannot coordinate their strategies there are, 
essentially, no restrictions on the maximum distance between 
the two positions receiving votes in equilibrium; the maximum 
bounds are determined simply by the radius of the policy space. 


In particular, both positions may be more extreme than any of 


the voters who vote for them. Conversely, if Pus * Py? 


(2c) 1/2, then it follows that NE exist such that the two 


positions receiving votes are more moderate than any of the 
voters supporting them. The minimum distance between the two 
positions in any NE is established for purposes of comparison 
with the minimum distance between two positions in any CPE. 

To see the effect of the CPE refinement the reader should 
first note that the set of CPE is by definition a subset of the 
set of Nash equilibria. If voters can coordinate their voting 
strategies then coalitions will never support positions outside 


of their Pareto set. This is stated formally in Lemma 2. 
Lemma 2: If o* is CPE then xeP(v(xlilo*)) for any xew(o*). 


To illustrate the style of argument used in the proofs as 
well provide some intuition behind the proof for Lemma 2 an 
informal proof of Lemma 2 follows below. 

Suppose that o* is a NE profile such that w(o*) = {x,y} 
and x < y. The result is an even lottery between the two 
positions x and y. If x is not in the Pareto set of the 
coalition of voters voting for it then all of the members of 


that coalition can profitably deviate to vote for some 
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position, x’, within their Pareto set. This follows because 
the result of such a deviation is a lottery between y and x’ 


and x’ is preferred to x by every member of the deviating 


coalition. The deviation is self-enforcing because any further 


deviation by the whole set of deviators makes at least one of 
the deviators worse off and any further deviation by a strict 
subset of the initial deviators results in y winning for sure; 
an outcome that is strictly worse for every deviator. It 
follows that the profile o* cannot be CPE because there is a 
self-enforcing deviation available to a subset of the players. 

The central result of the paper is stated in Proposition 
2. Proposition 2 gives the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for CPE. 
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Proposition 2: The strategy profile o* is a CPE if and only if 
all the following conditions are met: 
1) o* is a NE 
2) where t(o*) is defined as in Proposition 1 
t(o*) = T = argmin 
te{1,2,...,m-1} 


s.t. p - p_ > (2e)*/2, 


hn=-t+l 
Where {x,y} = w(o*), x < y and T is defined as in 2) 


both A) and B) are true: 


A) 


_ Pn-T+1 * 


Pn-T 2 


Pp ( | ~ 
5 


Where {x,y} = w(o*), x < y and T is defined as in 2) 
either A) or B) is true: 
A) x= and y ymax] where 


P 
ymax = min(pp,, +(2€ - 


B) xe (xmin, and y = where 
2,1/2 


2.1792 


xmin = +(2e€ - 


Pry, 
Proposition 2 adds three important conditions that 
any CPE must satisfy beyond simply being a NE. Condition 2) 
shows that all CPE profiles generate an identical coalition 
structure determined by the exogenously given distribution of 
voter ideal points and the cost of voting. Furthermore, the 
number of voters in each voting bloc is decreasing in the cost 
of voting. 
Condition 2) holds because if the coalitions are any 


1/2 
3) 
Pr 
or 


larger, t(o*) > T, then the positions, x and y, are 
sufficiently far apart that one of two conditions holds: 
either both voting blocs are not voting for the most moderate 
position in their Pareto set or one is voting for its most 
moderate position and the other is not. In the former case at 
least one of three self-enforcing deviations is possible: (1) 
all of the voters in both voting blocs deviate so that each 
bloc supports a more moderate position; (2) one voting bloc and 
the most moderate member of the other voting bloc deviate so 
that the deviating voting bloc supports a more moderate 
position while the moderate from the other bloc abstains; (3) 
one voting bloc and one abstainer form a new voting bloc 
supporting a more moderate position. In the latter case there 
is either a self-enforcing deviation like (2) or (3) above. 

On the other hand, if t(o*) < T then some coalition is 
voting for a position more moderate than any in its Pareto set 
violating Lemma 1. 

Condition 3) implies that CPE only exist for certain 
distributions of voter ideal points. This also means that 


allowing voters to coordinate their strategies creates the 


potential for instability. The intuition behind condition 3) 


is that if the distance between the most moderate voter in a 
coalition and the closest abstainer is too small then there is 
an opportunity for the coalition and the abstainer to form a 
new coalition and deviate to support a more moderate position 
that will win with certainty. 

Condition 4) states that one of the voting blocs is 
supporting the most moderate position in its Pareto set while 
the other bloc is supporting a moderate position as well. If 
neither block is supporting its most moderate position then the 
logic used to explain condition 2) applies. 

The reader should note that the ability of coalitions of 
the whole to form plays an important part in the result that 
both blocs must take very moderate positions in any CPE. 
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Condition 4) also implies considerably stronger bounds 
on the maximum and minimum distance between winning positions 
compared to NE. This is demonstrated formally in Lemma 3 and 
Proposition 3. 


Lemma 3: If o* is a CPE, T, ymax and xmin are defined as in 
Proposition 2 and A = n-T+l1 then y-x € [dmin*, dmax*], where 
dmin* = P Pp and dmax* = max(ymax* - Py xmin*), 

1/2 
1/2 


ymax* = min(ymax, p,+ ((p,- re? - 2e) 
xmin* max(xmin, ((p,- - 2e) 


) and 


Proposition 3: For any distribution of voters such that CPE 
exist and where dmin and dmax are defined as in Lemma 1, T is 
defined as in Proposition 2, and dmin* and dmax* are defined as 
in Lemma 3 it follows that dmax* < dmax, dmin <= dmin* and dmax* 


= dmin* = dmin only if T = 1. 


Lemma 3 follows directly from condition 4) in Proposition 
2 and Proposition 3 follows from Lemma 1 and Lemma 3. 

Lemma 3 and Proposition 3 establish that CPE imposes 
stronger bounds on both the minimum and maximum distance 
between the two positions receiving votes than does NE. We 
cannot say that accounting for coordinated activity by voters 
results in positions that are either more moderate or more 
extreme than when coordination is not accounted for. However, 
in contrast to NE, the maximum and minimum distance between the 
two positions supported by the voting blocs are increasing in 
the cost of voting. 

Proposition 3 shows that the maximum distance between any 
two positions that constitute a CPE is less than the maximum 
distance between any two positions constituting a Nash 
equilibrium. In fact, NE imposes no bounds at all since 
dmax = 2r implies that the maximum distance is determined 
solely by the specification of the radius of the policy space. 


| 
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I have previously noted, Feddersen (1992, p.956), that the 
set of NE in EM does not include strategy profiles that are 
Pareto undominated and therefore all NE are inefficient. 
Introducing the possibility of coordinated voting only makes 
things worse; the set of CPE does not generally correspond to 
the set of Pareto undominated NE as is shown in Lemma 4. 


Lemma 4: For a given distribution of voter ideal points and 
cost of voting, ¢« > 0, define S* to be the set of NE profiles, 
P(S*) ¢ S* to be the set of profiles that are Pareto optimal 
among the set of NE and S** # ¢@ to be the set of CPE profiles. 
It follows that o* e S** does not imply o* e P(S*) unless 


T = 1 where T is defined as in Proposition 2. 


Strategic coalitions may also lead to instability since 
CPE do not always exist. This is stated formally in Lemma 5. 


Lemma 5: For any given distribution of voter ideal points not 


2 
p 
restricted by assumption A.8 define e€ = ad = |. 


2 
< < then there are no CPE. 


The intuition behind Lemma 5 is very straightforward. 
Lemma 2 requires that there be at least one voter in each 
voting bloc with a bliss point at least as moderate as the 
position the bloc supports. Since the blocs are of equal size 
it follows that the most moderate member of the left wing bloc 


has a bliss point less than or equal to Pn=1 and the most 


moderate member of the right wing bloc has a bliss point 
greater than or equal to P+1° Therefore the minimum distance 


between the two positions receiving support is p : 


m+1 ~ Pm-1" 
show in the appendix (Lemma A.2) that the maximum distance 


between the two supported positions is less than or equal to 


2(e)1/2, Thus if < there are no CPE. 
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In order to provide further insight into the effect of 
permitting coordinated voting strategies via the CPE refinement 
it will be helpful to consider the following example. 


Example 


To see the effect of the CPE refinement consider the 
example given in Feddersen (1992). Assume a unidimensional 
policy space with radius r=1 and 7 voters with bliss points 
evenly spread throughout the policy space at intervals of 1/3. 
The cost of voting is e=1/6. 

As in EM, Figure 1 shows the distribution of voter ideal 
points in the example. Figure 2 shows the set of policy pairs 


such that for any pair {x,y} there exists a Nash equilibrium 
strategy profile o* where w(o*) = {x,y}. 


<< Figures 1 and 2 about here >> 


Pairs in the horizontally lined region correspond to 
equilibria with t(o*) = 3. Thus, voters with bliss points less 
than 0 vote for x and above 0 vote for y. Pairs in the 
vertically lined region correspond to equilibria with parameter 
value t(o*) = 2. Voters with bliss points less than -1/3 vote 
for x and greater than 1/3 vote for y. 

We now use Proposition 2 to find the set of CPE. It 
follows from condition 2) that T = 3 and therefore the 
unique CPE coalition structure is given by v(xlo*) = {1,2,3}, 
v(¢lo*) = {4} and v(ylo*) = {5,6,7}. From conditions 1) and 4) 
it follows that the voting blocs’ positions are either x = -1/3 
and y e (1/3, .47] or y = 1/3 and x € [-.47, -1/3]. 

It is useful to compare the set of CPE with the set of NE. 
Figure 3 shows the set of CPE superimposed on the set of NE. 
The CPE are represented by a vertical and horizontal line 


segment. It is clear that, beyond giving a unique prediction 


F4 
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of the coalition structure, the CPE refinement dramatically 
reduces the set of equilibrium pairs. 

The above example demonstrates that, for some 
distributions of voter ideal points and for some costs of 
voting, CPE exist. However, by Lemma 5 if ¢€ < (1/3)? then 
there are no CPE. In addition, it is possible to upset a CPE 
by introducing abstainers who prefer their ideal point minus 
the cost of voting to the lottery. 

For example, suppose we add a voter with bliss point p = 
-2222. Then there is an NE in which t(o*) = 3, x = -1/3 and y 
= 1/3. The additional voter abstains but is indifferent 
between voting for y and abstaining. Since T remains unchanged 
by condition 3.b of proposition 2 that there are no CPE. 


<< Figure 3 about here >> 
Section IV 
Conclusion 


The use of the CPE refinement permits coalitions of voters 


to behave much more like parties than in EM. In the model just 


presented coalitions are able not simply to coordinate the 
votes of their own members but also to attract new members by 
moderating the position they support. Coalitions can also 
shear off members of the opposing voting bloc; not 
incorporating them but rather causing them to abstain. It is 
the ability of a voting bloc to switch its support to a more 
extreme position that leads to both voting blocs supporting 
positions in their Pareto sets. Conversely, the potential loss 
of moderate members to abstention and the potential gain of 
abstainers by the opposing bloc results in the elimination of 
extreme positions as equilibria. 


If we define parties as coalitions of voters who coordinate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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their voting behavior in order to influence policy then the 


model just presented is a preliminary formal model of party 
formation under a plurality rule election framework. The model 
not only predicts the number of parties, two, but also the 
membership and spatial location of each parties’ position. 

A model of parties as coalitions of voters is far from the 
standard in the formal literature. A central characteristic of 
the formal literature on elections since Downs (1957) is that 
parties are modeled as unitary actors. It is not that formal 
modelers believe that parties are actually run by dictators 
rather it is asserted that parties are teams. Downs (1957, 
p.24) defines a party as: "a team of men seeking to control the 
governing apparatus by gaining office in a duly constituted 
election. By team, we mean a coalition whose members agree on 
all their goals instead of on just part of them." There are 
two central differences between my definition and Downs’. 
First, I assume parties are coalitions of voters rather than 
office seeking elites. Second, the members of my parties do 
not agree on policy. 

The first difference is not as important as it may seen. 

As I argued in Feddersen (1992) and as is also true in the 
present setting, my model can just as easily capture the 
strategic behavior of individual elite campaign contributors 
who chose to donate to a candidate’s campaign as it captures 
the strategic behavior of voters. Thus, the gap between my 
model of parties as coalitions of voters and a model of parties 
as coalitions of elites is relatively easy to bridge. 

The second difference is more significant. The assumption 
that party members care about something other than winning has 
profound implications for our understanding of what a party is 
(Laver and Schofield 1990, p38; Schlesinger 1991, ch. 6). 

While there are defenders of the model of parties as teams, the 
success of models in which parties care about policy must cause 


us to question the viability of treating parties as unitary 
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actors.“ Some of the most important recent contributions to 
the spatial voting literature, judging by their presence in 
major journals, alter the definition of parties provided by 
Downs. These models do not relax the idea that parties are 
unitary actors rather they assume that parties care about both 
winning office and policy. Models by Wittman (1983, 1991), 
Calvert (1985) and Alesina (1988) have shown that assuming 
parties care about policy can explain the tendency of parties 
not to converge in two-party elections.” In fact, the results 
given by these models bear some resemblance to the results 
given here. In both settings "parties" take moderate but 
non-convergent positions. The theoretical advantage of my 
framework is that "party" preferences arise endogenously from 
voter preferences. 

There is another problem with treating parties as unitary 
actors. Such a treatment makes it impossible to explain party 
formation. The problem is analogous to explaining the 
existence and organizational form of firms in economic 
settings. In neo-classical economic theory the firm is a 
unitary actor that maximizes profit. In an article reviewing 
recent developments in organization theory, Hart (1990) 
describes the firm in neo-classical economics: 


the firm is a collection or set of feasible 


4one defender of the parties as teams model is Schlesinger 
(1991). He states that while parties may care about policy 
"the goal of office and the office seeker will ultimately 
prevail. Because office seekers must win elections to achieve 
their goal, while benefit seekers find winning elections only 
the best alternative, the former will always tend to dominate 
parties in democracies" (p.148). 


>Multiparty models of government formation in parliamentary 
systems have also demonstrated the explanatory power of 
assuming that parties care about policy in addition to holding 
office (see for example De Swaan 1973; Baron 1991; Laver and 
Shepsle 1990; Crombez 1993; Laver and Schofield 1990). 
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production plans, presided over by a manager who, 
buying and selling outputs in a spot market, chooses 
the plan that maximizes owners’ welfare. (p.155) 


Hart identifies the following weaknesses of the neo-classical 
treatment of the firm that apply equally well as a critique of 
the ability of standard spatial models to explain party 
formation: 


It does not explain how production is organized within a 
firm, how the goal of profit maximization is achieved. 
More subtly, neo-classical theory begs the question of 
what a firm is. In particular, since each firm’s size (or 
extent) is taken as given, the theory does not tell us 
what would happen if two firms chose to merge to become a 
Single firm (would the assumption of profit maximization 
become less reasonable?), or if one firm split into two 
smaller firms. To put it another way, the theory tells us 
nothing about the structure of firms" (p.155). 


We could substitute standard spatial models for 


neo-classical theory, parties for firms and vote maximization 
for profit maximization in Hart’s statement and his analysis 
applies equally well to the formal literature on elections. It 
is my hope that the model presented here will not only be 
regarded as a theory of party formation under plurality rule 
but also will convince other researchers to explore the 
implications of parties as true coalitions. 

For several reasons, some obvious, the theory presented 
here must be regarded as preliminary. First, the assumption of 
perfect information leads to the requirement, as in EM, that 
voting blocs be of equal size. Second, the assumption of a 
unidimensional policy space leaves open the question of what 
happens when we move to multidimensional policy spaces. Third, 
there are both technical and conceptual problems with the CPE 
refinement as a means of accounting for coordinated coalitional 
activity. 

On the technical side, the recursive definition of CPE 
makes it difficult to work with in comparison to NE and Strong 
Nash Equilibrium for example. There is also the problem of 
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non-existence for some distributions of voter bliss points. 
Non-existence in the unidimensional setting does not build 
confidence that the results obtained here will extend to 
multidimensional policy spaces. 

There are also conceptual problems with CPE in this 
setting. First, CPE does not explain how the coordination 
among voters is actually achieved. The CPE refinement 
eliminates profiles because it assumes that coordination is 
possible not only among members of a single voting bloc but 
also between voting blocs and even by the coalition of the 
whole. Without explicitly modeling the process of coordination 
we cannot be sure that CPE does not permit too much 
coordination. © It may be useful to create intermediate 
equilibrium refinements which, for example, rule out 
coordination among the entire set of voters but permit it for 
small subsets. 

The CPE refinement also requires deviators to anticipate 
further deviations by member of their deviating coalition but 
does not require them to anticipate any response by 
non-deviators. This may be an unreasonable assumption in an 
electoral setting in that the process of coordinating a 
deviation by one coalition might reveal to others outside the 
coalition that the deviation was taking place.’ Without going 
to an explicitly sequential model it is not clear to me how 
this problem might be solved. 

The conceptual and technical difficulties associated with 
CPE suggest that it may not be the best way to model the 
coordination of voters in more complicated models. However, 


the model presented above illustrates how the development of 


°rhanks to Ragu Sundaram for this point. 


7 ?hanks to Martin Osborne for this point. 
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parties as coalitions supporting moderate positions can occur 


as the consequence of rational voters coordinating 
their voting and abstention strategies in an environment of 
costly participation. 


a 


Appendix 


In order to prove the central results about Nash 
equilibria it is necessary to recall the following lemmas and 


propositions from Feddersen (1992) indicated by an (F): 


Lemma 1(F): There exists no NE such that és te = @ for every 


Lemma 3(F): There exists no o* NE such that |w(o*)| = 1. 


Proposition 1(F): For any o* NE such that |w(o*)| = 3 the 

following statements are equivalent. For any ieI and x e 
w(o*): 

1 lw(o*) | 

A. u; (Xx) > u; (y) ( ) 


lw(o*)| - 1 ew (o*) \{x} lw(o*) |-1 


u,; (y) + |w(o*)le. 


Proposition 2(F): For any NE such that |w(o*)| = 2, condition 
A implies B and B implies C) where A, B and C are as stated in 
Proposition 1(F). 


Proposition 3(F): For any XeR’, €20 and NE strategy it follows 
that |w(o*)| = 2. 


We are now ready to prove proposition 1. 
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Proposition 1: The strategy profile o* is a NE if and only if 
the following conditions hold: 
1) Iw(o*)| = 2. 
2) Where {x,y} = w(o*) and x < y there exists a 
tT(o*) = € {1,2, such that 
v(xlo*) = {1,2,...,T*}, v(glo*) = {tT*+1,...,n-t*} and 
v(ylo*) = {n-T*+1, ... ,n}. 
Both A) and B) are true: 
x+y € 


€ 
* * y-x n-t* 


4) If t* = 1 then x = Ps and y = Pr 


Proof: I will first establish necessity and then sufficiency. 
To see the necessity of condition 1 note that from Proposition 
3(F) it follows that |w(o*)| = 2 and from Lemma 3(F) it follows 
that |Iw(o*)| > 1. Thus |w(o*)| = 2. WLOG let {x,y} = w(c*) 
where x < y. To see the necessity of condition 2 note that by 
Proposition 2(F) if j € v(xlo*) then j-1 e€ v(xlo*) and j é« 
v(ylo*) then j+1 € v(ylo*). Condition 2 then follows directly 


from |v(xlo*)| = Iv(ylo*)| and A.6. Condition 3 follows 
directly from Proposition 2(F). Condition 4 is necessary since 


if t* = 1 it follows that x = Py and y = P., otherwise either 


voter 1 or voter n could switch and vote for their bliss point 
and be better off. 

To show sufficiency, suppose that conditions 1-4 hold. It 
follows from Proposition 2(F) that every voter is playing a 


best response and thus o* is a NE. oa 
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Lemma 1: If o* is a NE such that {x,y} = w(o*) and y > x then 
y-x € [dmin, dmax] where dmax = 2r. If 

PrtPy 
admin = Otherwise dmin = 


Proof: Lemma 1 follows directly from Proposition 1. To see 
this let 


hx = (1) 


_ x+y 
hy = 5 + y-x" (2) 


If o* is a NE then Po» * hx and pe hy from Proposition 1 


n-t*+1> 
condition 3). It follows that hy - hx = a4 and thus hy - hx 
is inversely related to y - x. 


To see that dmax = 2r let hx = Poas and hy = “Pm-1° From 


_ (1) and (2) we get x = hy-hx and y x. From A.6 we have 


Pm = 0 and 


follows that there is another NE such that t* = m-1 and x 
and y = r. Thus dmax = 2r. 


and from A.11 that -r < x < y < fF. 


To find the minimum value of y - x we must find the 
maximum value of hy - hx. If Pa ~ 4% hy - hx then either 
v(xlo*) = ¢ or v(ylo*) = ¢ and so no one votes in equilibriun. 
This contradicts Lemma 1(F). Thus P, - P4* hy - hx. By 
assumption A.6 we must have u, (Pp) < -2e€ which implies that 


1/2 1/2 


Ry > (2e) « (2¢€) then 


hy - hx Pr-1 Po Since otherwise either hy > Pr-1 OF hx < 
and by Proposition 1 condition 3) t* = 1. But then from 
Proposition 1 condition 4 it follows that x = Ps and y = Pn 
which implies that hy - hx < (2e)1/? and therefore t* > 1. We 
can support t* = 2 as an equilibrium however by setting 

hx = Po and hy = P,-1 50 in this case dmin = a If 


|| 
and 
It 


n-1 


Thus we get the condition 


if (3) and 


admin = 


otherwise. 

In order to prove Proposition 2 I require the following 
lemmas. The form of the proof for Proposition 2 presented in 
the appendix is as follows: I use Lemma 2 to show that each 
bloc must vote for a position in its Pareto set. Next, I show 
that, given certain restrictions on the distribution of voter 
ideal points, if the positions each bloc supports are 
sufficiently moderate there are no deviations by any coalition 
that includes an abstainer. This follows because the positions 
are so close that no abstainer would prefer to vote and receive 
her ideal point given the cost to vote as opposed to not voting 
and receiving the lottery between the two winning positions. 
Finally, I show that given certain conditions there are no 


deviations by any subset of the union of the two voting blocs. 


Since CPE is a subset of the Nash equilibria, in any 
CPE exactly two positions receive votes. Lemma 2 states that 
the positions receiving votes must be in the Pareto sets of the 


coalitions of voters who support each position. 
Lemma 2: If o* is CPE then xeP(v(xlo*)) for any xew(o*). 


Proof: Since o* CPE implies o* is a NE it follows that |w(c*) | 


= 2. WLOG consider the case in which {x,y} = w(o*), x < y and 
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< (2e) then Tt 1 only if 
Pp. +p 
n 1 € 
- 3 
| 2 (3) 
and 
Ph Py 
| 
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x¢P(v(xlo*)). This implies that there exists an x’eP(v(xlo*) ) 


such that ms (x") > u(x) for every jev(xlo*). It follows that 


there exists a deviation by the coalition J = v(xlo*) to os 


where o. = x’ for every jeJ and ao, is a CPE in the game P\ox 5 


J 
and therefore o* is not CPE. To see that the deviation is a 


CPE I need only show that: 


1) EU. (o) > EU, (o*) for any jeJ where o = (75,0%5) and 
2) there is no J’csJ and such that EU. EU, for 
jed’. 


Note that part 1) establishes that the deviation to o makes 
all members of coalition J better off, part 2) shows that o is 


a CPE in the reduced game ['/o*_. and hence self-enforcing. 


Thus, since o makes all ation of J better off and is 
self-enforcing o* cannot be CPE. 

To show 1) note that for any jeJ mae") > as de To show 
2) suppose J’ = J. If the further deviation is a CPE in the 
reduced game then o* is not CPE because everyone in J is better 
off.deviating to o’. If J’ «c J then w(o’) = {y} for any such 
o’. It follows from Proposition 1(F) condition C) and o* NE 
that 2 = for any jeJ’ and thus BU, > 
EU,(o"). Therefore the further deviation is not permitted. It 


follows that xeP(v(xlo*)) for any xew(o*). o 


One consequence of Lemma 2 is that it establishes a 
lower bound on the distance between the positions. The lower 


bound is given in Lemma A.1. 


Lemma A.1: For any o* CPE the minimum distance between the two 


positions in w(o*) is at least (2e) 1/2, 


Proof: The claim follows from Lemma 2, Proposition 1(F) and 
the assumption of quadratic utilities. WLOG let {-y,y}=w(o*) 
and y>0. We can assume such symmetry by relaxing A.6 


and relabeling the points in the policy space. Lemma 2 
requires that yeP(v(ylo*)) while Proposition 1(F) and quadratic 


utilities require that for any iev(ylo*) Pp; = Thus I must 
€ 
2y 


have y 2 and the result follows directly. oa 
CPE also imposes an upper bound on the maximum distance 
between the two winning positions. 


Lemma A.2: If o* is a CPE then the maximum distance between 


the two winning positions is at most 2(e) 1/2, 


Proof: Suppose that o* is a CPE and WLOG {-y,y}=w(co*). Since 
there is a median voter m, for any o* NE mev(¢ico*). We have 
relabeled the policy space so that {-y,y}=w(o*) therefore WLOG 


let P,, = 0. Suppose the distance between the two winning 


1/2 1/2 


It follows that y>e« ° 
The strategy o* cannot be a CPE because there exists a 
deviation by the coalition J = v(-ylo*)U{m} to 


positions is greater than 2(c) 


oc = ox 5) such that o. = p 


J’ m 
os is a CPE in the game r\o%,. To see that this deviation is 
permitted I must show that: 


for any j e€ J and w(o)={p_} and 


4) EU, (¢) > EU, (o*) for any jeJ and 
2) there exists no further deviation by some sub-coalition 


J’sJ to the strategy o/ that is a CPE in the game ['\oe 


J 


To show part 1) note that 
EU, = -€ > 1/2(u,(-y) = EU, (o*) - By the assumption 


2, y? thus I 


of quadratic utilities EU, > EU, (o*) iff ¢ = 
2 


must have p> However, y > el/2implies >e-y 


So voter m has an incentive to deviate. Similarly, for any 
jeJ\{m} BU, (6) U5 (Pm) 1/2(u,(-y) u;(y)) 
EU, (o*) . This follows from quadratic utilities since 

‘ 2 
U5 (Py) > 1/2(u,(-y¥) + u;(y)) implies that 2p.p.- > 


J 
which follows from < 0. 


2 
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To show 2), for any deviation by J’sJ there are the 


following possible outcomes: 


a) w(o’) = {2} {p,} and {z} {y} 
b) w(o’) {z,yY} 
c) = {y}. 


Consider a). Then it follows that J’=J and that o. =z. But 
then < (7) since z # which is a contradiction. 
Consider b). If meJ’ then o = @ by the logic ina). Thus 
v(-ylo*)=v(zlo’) otherwise w(o’)#{z}. But since -yeP(v(-ylo*) ) 
there is some jeJ’\{m} such that us (2) su; (-y) and thus 

EU, (o’) SEU, (o*) <EU. (0) so the deviation by J’ is not a CPE in 
the game Consider c). If w(o’)={y} then 
EU, (o*) for any jeJ so the deviation by J’ is not permitted. oa 


Lemma A.3 shows that there are restrictions that CPE 


imposes on the distribution of voter bliss points. 


Lemma A.3: The strategy o* where {x,y}=w(o*) and x<y is a CPE 
only if there is no iev(¢lo*) such that: 


« 2) 1/2 xty | |- 


2 2 a y-x 
Proof: Suppose o* is a CPE and WLOG {-y,y} = w(o*). If there 
exists an iev(¢lo*) such that ~(e-y*) 2/4 then there 
exists a coalition J = v(-ylo*)U{i} and strategy o for J where 
wk = Pp; for any jeJ such that o is a CPE in the game r\ox, 
As in Lemma A.2, there are two steps: step 1) requires the 
demonstration that EU, (o) > EU, (o*) for any j «J. Step 2) 
requires showing there are no further deviations by any 
coalition J’cJ that are CPE in the game T\O_ sr: 

Consider step 1. To see that EU; (7) > EU ; (o*) I must show 


that -e > 1/2(u; (-y) + u;(y))- By quadratic utilities I must 
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have < + y?. Since -(e-y?) 


it follows that 
y? > € and therefore EU; (o) > EU; (o*). Similarly EU. (0) > 
EU, (o*) for any jeJ\{i}. 

Consider step 2. The proof is identical to the proof of 
step 2 in Lemma A.3. ao 


Note that the interval defined in Lemma A.3 always exists 


if y > le + =" Thus I will be able to show that CPE do not 


generically exist for all distributions of voter ideal points. 


Lemma A.4 puts further restrictions on the distance between the 


two winning positions. 


Lemma A.4: There is no o* CPE such that the distance between 
1/2 


the two positions receiving votes is exactly (2c) 
Proof: Given o* CPE and WLOG {-y,y} = w(o*), suppose 
2y = (2e)1/2. It follows that y=(e/2)?/?. 


require that y e P(v(ylo*)) thus there is some jev(ylo*) such 


By Lemma 2, I 


that P5 = y. By Proposition 1 condition 3) I know that p. 2 By 


implying that P. = y for any such }j. Similarly, there must 
exist some kev(-ylo*) such that a = -¥s It follows that both 
j and k are indifferent between abstaining and voting for y and 
-y respectively. In this case o* is not CPE since there 
exists a self-enforcing deviation by J={j,k} such that co. = oy 
= @. Both are clearly better off by abstaining together since 
the outcome is not changed and they both save the cost of 
voting. The deviation is self-enforcing because neither is 
strictly better off by voting for any position. The best that 
each could do is break a tie between y and -y in favor of their 
preferred candidate. However, they are indifferent between 


breaking such a tie and not voting. oa 


Lemmas A.1, A.2 and A.4 together generate the following 


bounds on the distance between the two points in any CPE. 
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Corollary A.1: If o* is a CPE, {x,y}=w(o*) and x < y then 


(20) 1/2< y-x = ste)*/*. 


Lemma A.5 demonstrates that if the position each coalition 
votes for is in its Pareto set, the distance between the two 
positions is sufficiently great and one of the coalitions is 
voting for the most moderate position in its coalition then 
there are no sustainable deviations by coalitions which are 


subsets of those who vote in equilibria. 


Lemma A.5: If o* is a NE such that {x,y} = w(o*), T* = t(o*), 


1/2 5,1/2 


y- xe ((2€) ], yeP(v(ylo*)), xeP(v(xlo*)) and either 


= CF Y ™ then oF is a CPE for the game for 
any coalition J ¢ v(xlo*)Uv(ylo*). 


Proof: WLOG let {-y,y} = w(o*). Given yeP(v(ylo*)) and 
-yeP(v(-ylo*)) there are no permitted deviations by any 
coalition J¢cv(ylo*) or Jsv(-ylo*). To see this WLOG consider a 


deviation by some JSv(ylo*) too The possible outcomes of 


any such deviation are as follows: 
I) {-y,2} 

II) w(c) 


In case I), for any jeJ, it follows that =z and J= 
v(ylo*). But then since yeP(v(ylo*)) there is some jeJ such 
that EU, (9) < EU, (o*) so the deviation is not permitted. In 


case II) for any j e€ v(ylo*) EU, (o) < EU, (o*) so the deviation 


is not permitted. Thus, for any self-enforcing deviation by 
coalition J, I must have: 


Inv(yio*) and J_y = JInv(-ylo*) ¢. 


WLOG let 


= 
Pre = -Y (6) | 


There are three possible outcomes of any deviation by J too: 


T) w(o) {Z} 
II) w(c) {z,z} and z<zZ 


III) w(c) } where z2,<z and n23. 


n 


Consider case I). From (5) it follows that 


-y<z<y. (7) 

Otherwise there is some jeJ such that EU, (¢) < EU, (7%) because 
o* is a NE. Furthermore for any jeJ either o5 = ¢ or o5 = Z, 
otherwise some voter among the deviators can deviate again to 
os = @ and do better. It follows that v(llo) # ¢@ only if 
le{-y,y,¢,2}- 

Define max = max(lIv(-ylo)|,Ilv(ylo)|). Then 
Iv(zio)| - 1 = max. To see this suppose |v(zlo)!| - 1 > max 
then any voter j e€ v(zlo) is better off not voting and soo is 
not a CPE in the induced game. If |v(zlo)| - 1 < max, then 
w(o) {Zz}. 

It follows that 


= |v(-ylo)| implies v(zlo)so,, 


Otherwise there is a self-enforcing deviation for any 
v(zla) to os = -y from (6) which implies 
EU. * -¢€> u.(2) - € = EU.(¢c). 

17 5 Yy) 5 ) 5 ) 


J 
If max # |v(-ylo)| then max = lv(ylo)|. It follows that 


max # |v(-ylo)| implies v(zlo)so_,. (9) 


Otherwise for any ze(-y,y) and Jed ny (210) voter j is better 


off abstaining. 
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It follows that 


z P(v(zlc)) (10) 


and therefore o is not a CPE in the game [\o_,. To see that 

zéP(v(zio)) note that if (8) then for any j ¢€ Jy it follows 

that 

EU. (o4 = 1/2(u.(-y) + u.(2)) - € u.(2) = EU.(¢). 
J 1 P2 J J 

By (6) P5 = -y therefore z = (2e) - y. It follows from 


Proposition 1 condition 3) that 


z > (20) 1/2 - y2=z. Therefore z¢P(v(zilo)). If 


(9) then (10) follows from (6) and (7). 
To see that, given (10), o cannot constitute a CPE in the 


game I'\o_, I must consider three cases: 


Iv(-ylo)! = Iv(ylo)| 
Iv(-ylo)l > Iv(ylo)| 
Iv(yla)| > Iv(-ylo) I. 


First consider case A). We know that (8) and (10) hold. It 
must be true that 


jev(zlo) implies us (Z) us (11) 


Otherwise, from (8) there is a voter who may deviate again to 
vote for y and this deviation is either self-enforcing or there 
is some self-enforcing deviation by this voter. 

We also know that for any j € v(zlo) it must also be true 
that 1/3(u5(y) + us (2) + us (-y)) < us (2) - otherwise there is 
some voter who may abstain and be better off. Thus, 


v(zlo) implies 1/2(u,(y) + us(-y)) < us (2) (12) 


2 
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A) max = 
B) max = 
C) max = 


Furthermore, 


there exists no J’cv(zla) 3 |J’| = max and no 2’ e P(J’) 
such that 1/3(u,(y) + + us (-Y)) > (2) VjeJ’. (13) 


Otherwise there is a permitted deviation by J’ to o’ where os = 


z’ for any j € J’. To see this note first that EU, (o") > 

EU, (0) for any j € J’ and, second, there is no permitted 
deviation by J’’ c J’ since the outcome of any such deviation 
is one of the following: 


i) w(o’) {y} 

ii) w(o’) {-y,y} 
iii) w(o’) {-y} 

iv) w(o’) {z} 

v) wo’) = {y,-y,2'"} 


Outcome i) requires that there is some j e€ J’ such that 
us (Y) > us (2) which is inconsistent with (11). Outcomes ii) 
and iii) are inconsistent with o* NE, J’ ¢ v(zlo) and (8). 
Outcome iv) requires some j € J’ to switch to vote for z and 
thus be worse off. Outcome v) requires every member of J’ to 
switch to vote for z’’. But since z’ e P(J’) there is some 
member of this new set of deviators who is worse off. 

I now show that the initial deviation by J too is not a 
CPE in the game P\ox,. From (10) there exists a z’ e P(v(zic)) 
such that > (2) for any j v(zlo). Therefore there 
exists a permitted further deviation by J’ = v(zlo) such that 
os = z’ for any j € J’. Clearly, the further deviation by J’ 
makes all members of that coalition better off since w(c’) = 
{z’‘}. To see that the deviation is a CPE in the game T\o_s, I 
note that any further deviation by J’’ < J’ to o’’ results in 


one of the following outcomes: 
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w(o'’) = {-y,y 

w(o’’) {-y,y,2''} where z'’s 2° 


If outcome i) occurs everyone in J’’ is strictly worse off by 
(8). Given outcome ii) every member of J’ must switch to vote 
for z’’ but from (10) there is some voter who must be worse 
off. Outcome iii) implies there must be some voter who prefers 
y to z’. But this contradicts (13) since every voter in J’’ 
prefers z’ to z to y. Outcome iv) implies there must be some 
voter in J’ such that 1/2(u,(y) + us (-y)) > (2) which is a 


contradiction of (12). Outcome v) requires that there is some 


jet’’ such that 1/2((u, (y) + u;(-y)) > - Se. But 


) > (2) means that + us ( y)) > (2) € 


2 
which contradicts (12). Outcome vi) implies there is some J’ c¢ 


v(zlo) where |J’| = max and a z’ e P(J’) such that 

1/3 (u(y) + + us (-y)) > us (2) for any j € J’ and thus 

contradicts (13). This concludes the discussion of the case A. 
Consider case B) max # |v(ylo)|. As shown above I must 

have (8). Since CPE in the game we must have 


us (2) > + u;(-Y)) for any j € v(zlo). (14) 
It also must be true that 
there is no j € v(zlo) such that us > us (Z)) ~2e. (3S) 
If such a voter exists then this voter may deviate to abstain 


and be better off thus the deviation is not a CPE. 
Furthermore, 


i) 
ii) 
iii) 
iv) 
Vv) 
vi) 
| 
| 


there must exist no J’ ¢ v(zlo) where |J’| = max and 
z’ P(J’) such that (2") + u;(-y)) > uy (3) for 
any je J’. (16) 


If such a coalition J’ and position z’ exist then there is a 
permitted subsequent deviation by this coalition in which every 
member votes for z’ and is better off. The initial deviation 
is, therefore, not permitted. 

To see that this second level deviation is permitted, 
define ao’ to be the new strategy. Note that 
BY, (e") (2) + u5(-y)) - € > (2) (c) for 
every j € J’. Any further deviation results in one of the 


following outcomes: 


i) w(o’’) 


Each outcome results in a worse outcome for at least one 
of the deviators. In outcome i) every deviator is worse off. 
In outcome ii) at least one deviator is worse off since 2’ é« 
P(J’). This follows since if z’’ # z and z’’ # y every member 
of J’ must switch to vote for z’’. If z’’ = y then there is at 
least one deviator who prefers to vote for the lottery over -y 
and y rather than vote for and receive z which would rule out 
the initial deviation. If z’’=z. Then there is some voter who 
prefers the lottery over -y and z to receiving z with certainty 
which also means that the initial deviation is not permitted. 

There remains one more fact that I must establish. If ¢o 


is a permissible deviation then: 


there must be no J’ c v(zlio) 3 |J’I| + Iv(yio)| = max + 1 


and us (Y) > us (2) for any j € J’. (17) 


Otherwise there is a permissible subsequent deviation by J’ to 
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ao’ where os= y for any j € J’ and w(o’) = {y}. To see that 
this subsequent deviation is a CPE in the reduced game I note 
first that EUs > EU, (0) for every j J’. Second the 
result of a third deviation by J’’ « J’ to o’’ results in one 


of the following outcomes: 


= {-y} 

w(o’’) = {-y,y} 

w(o’’) {-y,z’'} and # y 
w(o’’) {-y,2°,y}.- 


Outcome i) is not permitted since in every j e€ J’’ is worse 
off. Outcome ii) implies there must be a j e€ J’’ such that 
and 1/2(u,(-y) + us (Y)) > - € which contradicts j 
v(ylo*) and o* NE. Outcome iii) contradicts (16). Outcome iv) 
implies there must exist a J’’ c J’ such that us (2) > us (Y) for 
any j € J’’ which contradicts us (y) > us (Z) for every j € J’. 
Now I show that the initial deviation is not permitted 

because there is a subsequent deviation by a coalition J’ that 
makes every voter in J’ better off and is CPE in the game 

From (10) there is a permitted deviation by the coalition 


J’ = v(zlo) in which os =z’, P(J’) and us (2") > for 


every j € J’. This subsequent deviation is permitted because 
EU, (o") > EU, (o) for any j € J’ and because o’ is a CPE in the 
game T\o_ sr: To see that o’ is a CPE in the reduced game note 
that any further deviation results in one of the following 
outcomes: 


= {-y} 
= {-y,2"} 
= {-y,2",y} 
= {-y,2/",y} 
= 


i) 
ii) 
iii) 
iv) 
i) 
ii) 
iii) 
iv) 
Vv) 


vi) w(o’’) = {-y,y} 


Outcome i) is ruled out by (8). Outcome ii) is ruled out by 
(15). Outcome iii) is ruled out because if this is the outcome 
there must be some j € J’ such that 

1/3(u, (~y) + us us (y)) > us which is inconsistent 
with (14) and us (2) > us (2) for every j € J’. Outcome iv) is 
inconsistent with (14). Outcome v) is not permitted since if 
z’’ # y or z’’ = y and v(ylo) = ¢@ then because z’ e P(J’) and 
v(z’‘lo) = v(z’’lo) there is no permissible deviation that makes 
every deviator better off. If v(ylo) * ¢@ and z’’ = y then the 
deviation is ruled out by (17). Outcome vi) is not permitted 
by (14). 


This brings me finally to case C). From (5), (6) and (8) 
we get 


(-y) > us (2) 
We must also have the following 


there does not exist a J’Sv(zlo) 3 |J’| = max and 
z’ e P(J’)\{-y} 3 1/2(u, ~ us (y)) > (2) VjeJ’. (19) 


Otherwise there is a deviation by the coalition J’ to o5, where 


We can 


os = -y V jeJ’ and oF is a CPE in the game ['\o 


establish that this second order deviation is permitted by an 


argument analogous to that used to show (16). 
To prove that the deviation by J to o is not a CPE in the 
reduced game I will show that there exists a J’Sv(zlo) such 


that |J’| + Iv(-ylo)| = max + 1 and ofr such that 


os = -y for any jeJ’ and oF, is a CPE in the game P\o_s5,- 
Since |v(zlo)| = max + 1 it follows that there exists a 


J’sv(zlo) such that |J’| + Iv(-ylo)| = max + 1. Let oss be the 
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deviation by some such coalition in which os = -y for any jeJ’. 
it follows from (18) that 

EU; = us (-Y) -€> (2) EU, for any jeJ’. To see 
that this deviation is a CPE in the reduced game consider any 
further deviation by a coalition J’’sJ’. If J’’ = J’ and there 
is a self-enforcing deviation by J’’ from o’ then there is a 
self-enforcing deviation from o which contradicts o CPE. Thus 
J’’ ¢ J’. Any such deviation by a coalition J’’ must give one 


of the following outcomes: 


Outcome i) is ruled out by o* NE and IST Consider outcome 
ii). If z’’ # -y then the deviation is ruled out by (19). If 


z‘’ = -y then there must exist a jeJ’ such that u(y) > u(y) 


- 2e€ which contradicts J’ s J_y: Thus case C) is complete. 


Consider case II) w(o) = {Z,2} and z < z. We should first 
note that w(o) = {z,z} implies that v(zlo) * ¢ and v(Zlo) # ¢. 
Next, I will show that 


either z # -y or y # Z. 
Suppose z = -y and y = z. Then for every j € J o. = 
otherwise EU, (co) = EU, (o*). It follows from (6) and 
1/2 
y > (e/2)*/ 
It also follows that 


that Jy = ¢ which is a contradiction. 


either z > -y or y > Z. (21) 


If (21) does not hold then z = -y and y = z. If -z2 = z then 
v(¢?lo) otherwise there is some j such that EU, < 
EU, (o*). However, from (20) and -z = z it follows that 


= 


2y 


Therefore J_<cv(zio). Thus J = 
Z-z 
contradicting (5). Similarly, -z > z implies that J. = ¢ and 
thus contradicts (5). 


We also must have 
either z = -y or y = 2. (22) 


Suppose that z > -y and y > z. If the deviation by J too is 
permitted then (2) ~ 26 2 (2) for any j € v(zlo) and us (Z) 
= u.(Z) - 2€ for any j € v(zlao). It also follows from z < z 
and (by Lemma A.2) y <= Pe that v(zlo) s Tay since uy (3) - 2€ 
< u; (2) for any j «€ Jy: Consequently 
u;(-y) - 2€ > - 2 (2) for any jev(zio). If v(zlo) 
= v(-ylo*) then the deviation is not self-enforcing by Lemma 2. 
If v(zlo) v(-ylo*) then there exists a coalition J’ v(zic) 
such that |J’| + |Iv(-ylo)! = Iv(zlo)| and 
1/2(u,(-y) + us (Z)) > 1/2(u, (Z) + u;(z)) for any jeJ’. The 
subsequent deviation by J’ to o’ where os = -y for every j «€ 
J’ is a CPE in the game P\o_s Since any further deviation by 
any subset of J’ results in z winning for sure. 

From (20), (21) and (22) there are two cases left to 


check: 


A) 
B) 


> -y and y s 


Zz 


z= -y and y > 


Consider case A). By (6), (Z) < (-Y) and u; (y) (2) for 
any j Jiy it follows that v(¢lo) since otherwise EU, (0) 
< EU, (o*) for any j J_y: But then v(zlo) Jy: Since v(zlc) 
+ @ it follows that there exists a j «€ Jy such that us (2) - 2€ 

= us It follows that Jy v(zlo) which implies that = 
@ and is a contradiction of (5). 


Consider case B). We must have 
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either v(zlo) or ¢ v(zlo). 


This follows since if v(zlo) ~s ‘, then there exists a 

jeé J_yNv (Zo) - For any such j it must be true that 

u.(Z) = us (2) - 2e€. But then for any k é« Jy it follows that 
u, (2) < u, (2) - 2e€ and therefore k e€ v(zlo). Thus Jy € v(zlo). 
On the other hand, if Jy ~S v(zlo) then there exists a j é€ Jy 
such that us (2) 2 us (2) - 2e€. But this implies that for any k 


u.(Z) > (Z) - and k v(zlo). Thus v(zlo) ¢ Jy 


y 
We need to also note that 


J € y only 1 us (2) (24) 


Suppose j J. and (2) s (¥) We know that u;(-y)- 
From (23) we know that either v(zlo) ¢ ‘. or i, ¢v(zlo). If 
v(zlo) then EU, (7) 5 EU, (o*) and j ¢ Jy If v(zlo) ¢ J, 


and j ¢ v(zlo) then for any k e TynV (Z10) we must have u, (Z) = 
U, - 2€ and U, (2) > u, (Y)- It follows that P, < and 
therefore us (2) < us (2) - 2e. Thus j v(zlo). But j v(zloc) 
implies EU, (¢) < EU, (o*) and j ¢ 

It follows directly from (24) and Lemma 2 that 


J o*). 
(ylo*) 
Where A = n-t+l1 it is true that 
u,(y) = 1/2(u,(z) + u,(zZ))- 


If instead u(y) > 1/2(u,(z) + u, (Z)) then 

us > 1/2(u, (2) + (Z)) since Pp, < for any j It 
follows from (25) and (23) that there exists a J’ ¢ V(zlo) ns, 
such that |J’| + Iv(ylo)| = Iv(zlo)| + 1. The coalition J’ may 


deviate to oor where os = y for any j e€ J’. To see that this 
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deviation is a CPE in the reduced game note that EU, (o") = 


EU; for any j € J’ and there are no further 
deviations by any subset J’’ c J’. Any such further deviation 
by J’’ to o’’ results in either w(o’’) = {z,y} or w(o’’) = {Z}. 
It follows that every member of such a coalition is made worse 
by the follow on deviation. Thus (26) must hold. 
However (26) implies that u, (y) =< 1/2u, (-y). From 

= e/2y it follows that e(V2 + 1) 

1/2 2(v2 - 1) 


% 2¢ - Thus case II) is complete. 


which contradicts y - x 


Consider case III), w(c) = {Z,,2,, n= 3 and 


Betine z and, since we will not 
1 2 n n k 
kéew(c) 
use (6) in this proof, WLOG let z, = EP. It follows that 


Inv (2, 1c) = ¢. Otherwise there exists a j Inv (z, 1c) then 
EU, > EU, and the initial deviation is not 
permitted. But since lv(z; lo) | = |lv(z.lo)| # O for any Z.,Z. € 


J 


= y. Obviously, z, # y 


w(o) it follows that z, = -y or z 1 


1 
otherwise Jiy SO = -y. 


1 


1 


If EP = Z5 then for any j e€ J such that c. + @ it follows 


that o. = since EU.(o04=z.,0 .) > otherwise and the 
J 2 3° J 2 ~j) 


initial deviation is not permitted. Therefore n = 3, Z4 -y, 
and = 0. For any j v(Olo) it must be true 
that (as (¥) + + u;(0)) = for any € w(o*). 
This implies lps! = y/6 for any such j. However, lp. = e/2y > 


y/6 because y < ¢*!? 


and j € J s v(-ylo*) U v(ylo*) so v(Olo) = 
@?. It follows that the deviation is not permitted. 
Therefore Zz < EP. We must have 


either v(z,1c) Jy or Jy (27) 


This follows in a manner analogous to that used to show (23). 
It follows from + | 0 and (27) that there 


is some j such that = By Proposition 2(F) and o 
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NE in the game r/o% the following two conditions must be 
satisfied for any such j: 


1 


n-1 (25)- (29) 


Equation (28) ensures that j is better off voting for Z5 than 


abstaining, equation (29) ensures that j does not prefer to 
vote for z, instead of Zo: Taken together equations (28) and 


(29) imply that us - (n-l)e 2 us However, since Zz, = 


it follows that Ps > 0 which contradicts j 


Lemma A.7: If o* CPE where w(o*) = {x,y}, X < y, tT = tT(o*) and 


A = n-T+1 then either 


Proof: WLOG let {-y,y} = w(o*). By Lemma A.1 both 


= -y and = Y- Suppose > -y and < y and WLOG P, 


then 


1/2(u_(-y) + uL(p,)) - © > (30) 


otherwise there exists a permissible deviation by the coalition 


J = v(ylo*)U{t} such that o5 = P, for any j €« v(ylo*) and o_ = 


@. Let Jy = v(ylo*). 


To see that this deviation is permitted I must show the 
following two things: 


1) EU, () > EU, (0%) for any jeJ and 
2) no further deviations by any J’ c J are pe~mitted. 


To see 1) suppose j e« Jy then 


= 

u. (Z,,) (28) 

and 

= 

k¥1,2 

| 


a4 


EU, = us -€> 1/2(u,(y) + us (-y)) EU, (o*) since 
p, > On the other hand, EU_(o) = ui (P,) > EU_(o*) follows 
directly from (30) not being true. 

To see 2) note that the outcome of any subsequent 
deviation by J’ to o’ must be one of the following: 


A) 
B) w(o’) {Z} 
C) w(o) = {-y,2} 


Consider case A). This deviation is not permitted since 
EU, < EU, (o*) < EU, for every j v(p, 10) and 
y @. Consider case B). This deviation is not permitted 
because if z < P it follows that v(zlo’)pv(p, Io) = @ and thus 
wie’) If 2 > P, it follows that v(zio’) = v(p, 10). 
Such a deviation is not permitted because EU, (o’) < EU, (¢) and 
Aev(zlo’) J’. 

Consider case C) where w(co) = {-y,z}. It follows from an 
argument analogous to the presentation immediately above in 
case B) that 


> p,- 


If such a deviation is permitted I must have a coalition 
v(p, 1c) such that |J’| = |Iv(-ylo)!| = - 2 and 

1/2(u, (~¥) + u;(2)) > (P,) for every J’. From (31) we 
must have J’ = {Atl,...,n}. Therefore 


1/2(u,,,(-y) + U, 4, (2)) > Uy 44 (Py) > 


From (31), > Oand (32) we get 


Pr41 


p 
At+1 
2(y 


= 
(31) 
y* + - 2ps 
| = f(z). (33) 
~ 


By taking the derivative of f(z) it can be shown that f(z) 
attains a minimum at z = (y + 2p,) + V2(y + p,). It is 
straightforward to show that f(z) = z and thus 


If the distance between Pray and P, is 6 then 


Since y + P, = Y + ef/2zy > (2c) it follows from (35) that 6 > 
(2c) 2/2 (4 + V2). But this contradicts assumption A.8 thus (30) 
holds. 


However (30) and -y < “P, =P imply that 


us < us - 2e for any j v(ylo*) and 
u;(P)) < us(-P,) - 2e€ for any j e€ v(-ylo*). It follows from 


Lemma A.5 that the deviation by the coalition 


J = v(-ylo*)Uv(ylo*) to o where v5 = -p, for any 


j € v(-ylo*) and for any j € v(ylo*) and 
w(c) = {-P,1P)} is a CPE in the reduced game. Thus (30) cannot 
hold and the proof is complete. oa 


Lemma A.7: If o* is a CPE and w(o*) = {x,y}, x < y then t* =T 
where 


T = argmin 
te{1,2,...,m-1} 


s.t. 


Po-t+1 ~ Pr 
1/2 
n-T+1 
Proof: Since o* CPE implies that o* is a NE it follows from 
Proposition 1 that t* exists. It remains to show that T* = T. 
Let t* = t and A = n-tT+1. Suppose that Tt < T then it 
follows by the definition of T that (P,-P_) > (ge37"*, 


Lemma 2 we know that x < PL and y 2 9 


By 


From Proposition 
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(34) 


and k € v(ylo*) if 
1/2 


from 


y~x 2 yrx y-x 
1/2 
(P,-P,) > xX and y2 0 


it follows that either T 
v(xlo*) or n-T+1 e€ v(ylo*) which is a contradiction of Tt < T. 
Suppose t > T. By Lemma A.7 either 
WLOG let It follows from t > T that 
T 
p, = -y + (2e)*/?. 
However A € v(ylo*) implies that 


But (36) and (37) are mutually exclusive since Corollary A.1 


implies y > 


Lemma A.8: If o* is a CPE, T is defined in Lemma A.7 and A = 
n-T+1 then the following conditions on the distribution of 
voter ideal points must hold: 


a) 


Pry * 2 2 


P, + Po P, Pp 2 ,1/2 
2 3 


Proof: Since o* is a NE by Proposition 1 we know that for any 


i v(¢lo*) Pp; Therefore by Lemma A.4 we must 
have = - (€ - 2) 3/2 and 

(Y=X)2)1/2 

2 (€ ( 2 ) ) 

+ -X, 2 

f(x,y) = - (e - (4 


f has partial derivatives .. and fy such that f. < 0 given y-x 


Consider condition a). Let 


1/2 
then P43? f(x,y). The function 
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> ytx e ytx 
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1/2 1/2 


> (2e) by 
Corollary A.1 and x = Pre Y = Py from Lemma 2 it follows that 


and fy > 0 for any y > x. Since y - x > (2e) 


f(x,y) attains a minimum at x = and y = P,- Thus condition 


p 
a) is established. Condition b) is established in a similar 


manner. o 


Lemma A.9: If o* is a CPE and {x,y} = w(o*), x < y, T is 
defined as in Lemma A.7 and A = n-T+1 then either of the 
following conditions are true: 


and y ymax] where 


2. 
ymax = min(p,,, +(2€ - (Ppp, 


or 


b) xe and y = where 


2,1/2 
xmin = min(P)_, (P, ) 


2,1/2 


Proof: From Lemmas A.6 and A.7 it follows that either 
X = Py OF y= Py- WLOG let x = Pons This means we are in 
case a). We now show that the maximum value of y is indeed 
ymax as specified in the lemma. 

Since o* is a CPE three things must be true, from Lemma 


A.1 it follows that y = p From Lemma A.3 we get 


n° 


Pray = 2 


and from Lemma A.3 we 


<= 
Party | 
(28) 
oct 
Prty 
Or T)2)1/2 | 
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From (38) it follows by some algebraic manipulation that 


y (2€ (P44 Pm) ) From (39) we get 

y = (2€ - (Py _4 - Pr) ) / - It is straightforward 


to show from Lemma A.8 that both 


= 2 
as above. An equivalent argument is used to find xmin. on 


ae Thus ymax is as defined 


I can now prove Proposition 2. 
Proposition 2: The strategy profile o* is a CPE if and only if 
all the following conditions are met: 

1) o* is a NE 


2) where t(co*) is defined as in Proposition 1 


t(o*) = T = argmin Piss ~ Pe 


> (2e)2/2, 


n-tt+1i Pr 
Where {x,y} = w(o*), x < y and T is defined as in 2) 
both A) and B) are true: 


A) 


* 2 


2 2 


Where {x,y} = w(o*), x < y and T is defined as in 2) 


either A) or B) is true: 


A) x= and y ymax] where 


a thea 
ymax = +(2€ - (Pray ) fa 

+(2¢€ (Pio Pn) ) 


|_| 
| 
or 


B) xe and y = where 
2,1/2 


2)1/2 


xmin = - 


Proof: I first show necessity then sufficiency. Condition 1 
follows from the definition of CPE. Condition 2 from Lemma 
A.7. Condition 3 follows from Lemma A.8 and condition 4 
follows from Lemma A.9. To show sufficiency suppose there is 

a o* satisfying conditions 1-4. It follows from conditions 3 
and 4 that there are no coalitions that include abstainers that 
may deviate and do better. Conditions 1,2 and 4 ensure that 
there are no self-enforcing deviations by coalitions that do 


not include abstainers by Lemma A.5. ao 


Lemma 3: If o* is a CPE, T, ymax and xmin are defined as in 
Proposition 2 and A = n-T+1 then y-x e€ [dmin*, dmax*], where 
damin* P Pm and dmax* = max(ymax* - Por Py xmin*), 

1/2 
1/2 


) and 


ymax* min(ymax, ((p,- - 2e) 
xmin* max(xmin, Pn)? - 


Proof: Follows directly from Proposition 2. Note that ymax* 

may be less than ymax since the NE conditions require that y =< 
2. 1/2 

+ Pr) 2e) - Similarly xmin* may be 

greater than xmin. oa 


Proposition 3: For any distribution of voters such that CPE 
exist and where admin and dmax are defined as in Lemma 1, T is 
defined as in Proposition 2, and dmin* and dmax* are defined as 
in Lemma 3 it follows that dmax* < dmax, dmin <= dmin* and dmax* 


= dmin* = dmin only if T = 1. 


Proof: Since for any o* NE it follows from r large, ymax = P., 


and xmin = Py that dmax* < dmax. Suppose 
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22. Then dmin = < Pripgy7 Pp = dmin* since 


(22) 1/2 If T = 1 it follows directly that dmin = 


dmin*. To see that dmax* = dmin* note that x = Py and y = e 


n 
for any o* CPE. oa 


Lemma 4: For a given distribution of voter ideal points and 
cost of voting, © > 0, define S* to be the set of NE profiles, 
P(S*) ¢ S* to be the set of profiles that are Pareto optimal 
among the set of NE and S** + @ to be the set of CPE profiles. 
It follows that o* e€ S** does not imply o* e P(S*) unless 


T = 1 where T is defined as in Proposition 2. 


Proof: Suppose T = 2 as defined in Proposition 2 and let 
A=n-T+1. S** # @ and Proposition 2 implies that there is 


a CPE o* such that w(co*) = (Pine P,)- From Proposition 2 


condition 2 we know that P, Pp > (2c) 12/2, It follows that 


T 
PptPy 


and p, > + Since T #1 it 
T 2 A 


follows from Proposition 1 that there exists a 6 > 0 and 
o € S* such that w(co) = {Ppts, P,-5} and EU; > EU ; (o*) for 
any ietI. Therefore o* ¢ P(S*). 

Suppose T = 1. Then o* CPE implies that w(co*) = {Py. P,} 
from Propositions 1 and 2. From Lemma 3 we know that dmax* = 
dmin* = admin. Therefore for any o e€ S* such that w(c) = {x,y} 
it follows that y - x = dmax*. Since for any o NE tT(c) 2 1 it 
follows that either EU, = EU, (o*) or EU, EU, (o*) and 
thus o* e€ P(S¥*). o 


Lemma 5: For any given distribution of voter ideal points not 
2 
Pas 


restricted by assumption A.8 define e€ = 5 ° 


& then there are no CPE. 


Proof: Let o* be a NE where {x,y} = w(o*) and tT = t(o*) is 
defined as in Proposition 1. Let A = n-t+1l. If o* is a CPE 


then by Lemma 2 we must have Pp. =x and Pp, sy. It follows 
that P, - P, = Y - X. Now by o* NE it follows that 


Bee So * ¥ From Corollary 
1/2 


A.1 it follows that y - x = 2(e) . Therefore 


However this contradicts 


51 
2 
e<e= 0 
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"Social Background and Job Performance of Southern Party Officials" 


Frank B. Feigert 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper seeks to join two strains in the literature on 
party activists. The first is that which, since such studies were 
undertaken, have typically found that grassroots party activists 
are, while similar in some ways to their constituencies, are quite 
different in others. That is, activists tend to be drawn from the 
upper socio-economic strata of their local areas. Typically, this 
has meant that, whether we are discussing precinct workers or 
county chairs, activists tend to be better-educated, have higher 
incomes, have occupations with greater status, and the like. 

The second strain of literature we address is the extent to 
which party activists engage in party-related work, including 
campaign activity. Research has typically shown that the term 
"Darty activists" is often a misnomer, that many holders of grass- 
roots positions indeed do little, if anything, to stimulate the 
vote on behalf of their party and its candidates. Yet, when these 
efforts are undertaken, they have proven to be remarkably 
successful in terms of increasing the normal expected vote for 
their party (Cutright and Rossi, 1958; Katz and Eldersveld, 1961). 
As Wolfinger (1963: 398) put it, so bluntly, "The bald proposition 
that precinct work can have an impact has been established." 

Yet, remarkably little is known about party activity, beyond 
its effects and its motivational bases (Bowman and Boynton, 1966a; 


p | 
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Conway and Feigert, 1974). Considerable study has been done on the 
recruitment of local party officials to activity, or at least to 
allowing their names to be put forward, whether or not activity 
necessarily follows (Bowman and Boynton, 1966b; Bowman, Ippolito, 
and Donaldson, 1969. That activity does take place, whether or not 
those higher in the party request that it be done, has been 
established by Eldersveld (1964, esp. chap. 13). But, the fact 
remains that precious little has been done on whether or not there 
are differential effects on campaign and party activity, stemming 
from social or demographic background. Hence, our working 
hypothesis is that level of campaign activity is dependent on 


social background factors. 


DATA 
A unique data set offers the possibility of closer analysis of 
this and related questions. The Southern Grassroots Party 
Activists Project, directed by Charles Hadley and Lewis Bowman, 


collected 10,458 usable questionnaires from county chairs and 


precinct leaders in 1991 in eleven southern states.* Included in 


+ The project was undertaken with funding by the National 


Science Foundation, Grant SES-9009846. The government has certain 
rights to these data. Conclusions drawn are the responsibility of 
the author, and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
National Science Foundation. States sampled, and the principal 
investigators within each, are Alabama (Patrick Cotter), Arkansas 
(Diane Blair), Florida (Lewis Bowman, William Hulbary, and Anne 
Kelley), Georgia (Brad Lockerbie and John A. Clark), Louisiana 
(Charles Hadley), Mississippi (Stephen Shaffer and David Breaux), 
North Carolina (Charles Prysby), South Carolina (Robert Steed, 
Laurence Moreland, and Tod Baker), Tennessee (David Brodsky), Texas 
(Frank Feigert), and Virginia (John McGlennon) . 
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the mail questionnaire instrument were a series of questions 


eliciting the usual social/demographic variables. Additionally, 


twelve questions regarding respondents’ campaign activities were 
asked.? From these a Campaign Activity Index was constructed, 
ranging 0 - 12. 

For analytical purposes, we basically report the means on the 
Index, by contextual, social and political variables. Conventional 
tabular analysis is of little help, inasmuch as the N of 10,458 is 
so large that statistical significance is almost inevitable. 
However, it might be useful to note that roughly 25% fall into the 
following categories: 0 - 2, 3 - 4, 5 - 6, and 7 - 12 activities. 

One additional operationalization should be noted. Given the 
great population surge enjoyed by many of these states in the last 
several decades, a background variable of native/out-of-stater was 
created. "Natives" are classified somewhat generously (if not by 
true natives) as those who lived most of the first 18 years of 
their lives in the state in which they were politically active and 


therefore surveyed. 


FINDINGS 
A summary of selected social characteristics and their 
distribution by state can be seen in Table 1. Lacking comparable 
information for these states for an earlier period, it is notable 
(TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


that more than a third of the activists are women, a proportion we 


2 A summary can be found in Table 2. 


4 
suspect is up sharply from earlier decades, although women have a 
substantial way to go in order to achieve parity. Notably, the 
modal age is in the 31 - 50 bracket, with a very small component of 
those whose ages range from 16 (!) - 30. (It should be noted that 
our eldest age bracket includes 246 in their 80’s and 7 in their 
90's.) 

Our definition of "native" is sufficiently broad as to include 
those who moved while fairly young to their present state. In only 
two states do out-of-staters comprise more than 40% of the 
activists, Virginia (41.2%) and Florida (67%). Clearly, although 
the party may be an "open accordion" (Eldersveld, 1964), newcomers 
who could vitalize their party organization are in somewhat short 
supply in most states. 

In terms of two conventional indicators of social status, 


education and income, the sample generally reflects considerably 


‘higher education and income than in the general population, 


especially for the South, where there is still something of a lag 
compared to the rest of the nation. Consider, for instance, the 
remarkable proportion who have had graduate work. In three states, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia, a majority of activists also have 
incomes in excess of $50,000. In these two as well as other 
characteristics, we also note a rather considerable variation 
between states. 

Turning to the types of campaign activity in which activists 
normally engage, we see in Table 2 not only great variation between 


states, but also as regards some of the most basic forms of 
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[TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

involvement. Two-thirds distributed campaign literature and 
contributed money, and 60% distributed posters and lawn signs. 
Yet, when we look at the least frequently performed activities, the 
results tend to confirm earlier studies. That is, allowing for 
activities most likely performed at the county level (purchase of 
billboard space = 5.4%, using public opinion surveys = 11.1%), the 
least-performed activity is conducting voter registration drives 
(23.0%). In effect, activists are putting first things last (with 
apologies to Kelley, et _al., 1967). In only two states (Tennessee 
and Texas) did more than 30% of the activists engage in this most 
basic of activities. What is notable is that the activists 
surveyed avow participation in so many activities. 

In Table 3 we attempt to give more of the flavor of this, 
grouping the number of activities on the Campaign Activity Index 


[TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


into rough quartiles, and calculating the mean number of activities 


performed. While the range is rather narrow (3.29, Alabama - 5.03, 
Arkansas), there are some interesting anomalies. For instance, 
Arkansas is the only state in which 70% or more performed the 
fewest activities. Tennessee (5.01) is so close to Arkansas in the 
mean number of activities performed that the distinction is 


meaningless.’ However, it is worth pointing out that, of our 


3 That Arkansas and Tennessee are the home states of our 
president and vice-president might be relevant were it not for the 
fact that our surveys were undertaken in 1991. While the Clinton 
candidacy was gaining some visibility, especially in his home 
state, Gore’s status was simply that of a withdrawn 1988 
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twelve categories of campaign activity, Arkansas has_- the 
distinction of being the state in which the fewest were performed. 
How, then, does it have the highest mean score? It would seem that 
a relatively smaller number, notably the county chairs, were 
intensely engaged in the 1990 campaign, far more so than were their 
precinct chairs. 


We turn now to the hypothesized relationship between campaign 


activity and social characteristics. Table 4 considers the five 


social-demographic variables discussed above, and provides data on 
[TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 

additional variables. For the most part, support is lent to our 
hypothesis, that level of campaign activity is dependent on social 
background factors. There are slight differences as regards 
gender, with women having a higher mean score, despite the fact 
that they are much less likely to serve as county chairs in either 
party. Age provides an inverse linear relationship, as younger 
activists are more likely to engage in campaigning. Out-of-staters 
are also more likely to be active than are natives. For the most 
part, education also seems to be related, with a slight diminishing 
for those with graduate education. And, income is seemingly 
related as well, with mean scores increasing for each income group. 

Hence, we might accept our hypothesis and be done with it, but 
we must note that, although the observed relationships are rather 
linear, the range of each mean is somewhat small (gender = .24; age 


= 1.54; background = .29; education = 1.56; income = 1.44). Hence, 


presidential candidate, albeit a visible senator. 
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we provide additional information that might better explain the 


levels of involvement. For political party, we find that 
Republicans have a higher mean score by .84. Position within the 
party provides an even greater difference of 2.03, greater than 
that noted for any of our socio-economic factors. Finally, 
combining the two, we get the greatest range, 2.72, between the 
least active (Democratic precinct members = 3.68) and the most 
(Republican county chairs = 6.40). This also differentiates within 
each party, with a range of 1.89 for Republicans and 2.1 for 
Democrats. 

What accounts for these differences? One answer might be the 
level of campaign for which party activists are called to arms. 
That party workers may distinguish between level of government is 
obvious, and this distinction may be drawn more often, especially 
by Southern Democrats, disaffected with a perceived leftward drift 
of their party in the last 30 years. This is shown most clearly in 
Table 5, reflecting the foci of campaign activity. Democrats are 
much less likely to participate in campaigns at the state and 

[TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE] 
(especially national) levels, concentrating to a very high degree 
on local politics. A majority of Republicans, on the other hand, 
claim they are very active at all three levels. Assuming some 
level of political activity otherwise, these differences may be at 
least partially the reason why the GOP has had increasing success 


in capturing the South in the last three decades. 


IMPLICATIONS 

Doubtless, political activists are often distinguished from 
their peer groups by notably higher levels on several measures of 
social status. We find confirmation for that tendency in our 
sample of grassroots activists in the eleven states of the old 
Confederacy. While natives of these states continue to dominate 
their parties, notable is the extent to which out-of-staters have 
entered their parties, especially in Florida, where two-thirds of 
the activists were raised elsewhere. 

It is fair to say that our working hypothesis is validated - 
level of campaign activity is dependent on social background 
factors. However, for the most part, the social characteristics 
noted do not seem to have exceptionally great relevance in terms of 
the amount of work done on behalf of the parties, even granting the 
general tendency for those of higher status to engage in more work. 
What does distinguish the activists from each other is position - 
within their respective parties, and then party itself. It should 


be expected that county chairs would, on the whole, engage in 


greater campaign activity, given the responsibilities the position 


entails. When party and position are combined, we see the basis 
for a vital grassroots organization, especially among Republican. 

Motivational bases aside, the greater activity levels noted 
for Republicans in Table 4 above, coupled with a willingness to 
work on campaigns at all three levels, cannot but help the GOP 
candidates for whom the activists turn out. Success, it is said, 


breeds success. Starting with Senator Goldwater’s carrying of five 
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states in 1964 (see Cosman, 1966), the GOP has been revitalized, 


focusing initially on national office, and then increasingly on 
State and local as well. The presence of a cadre of grassroots 
workers to stimulate that vote cannot but have helped the 
Republicans in their efforts. Should these efforts continue, 

and there seems to be no reason to assume they will not, the GOP 


will likely continue strengthening in the South. 


Characteristic 
Sample 


Gender: Male 63.6 
Female 36.4 


Age: < 30 3.8 
31 - 50 37.7 
51 - 65 34.8 
> 66 23.7 


Background: Out-of-state 30.2 
Native 69.8 


Education: < High School 19.4 
Some College 29.6 
College Graduate 23.4 
Graduate Degree 27.6 


Income: <$30,000 26.3 
$30-$49,999 31.0 
>$50,000 42.6 


TABLE 


SELECTED SOCIAL CHARACTE 


72.2 62.3 61.9 66.7. 69. 
33 50. 

35 40 48 38 4. 

36.2 27.1 304 42.3. 47. 

26.4 34.8 29.1 21.7 14. 

21.3 27.7 67.0 359 15. 

: 20.7 319 214 42 16. 
29.5 30.5 31.0 26.5 27. 

21.0 18.2 21.8 25.7 26. 

28.0 17.0 29.7 33.3 30. 

24.6 43.4 246 18.7 17. 

21 312 320 32: 

46.5 26.5 44.1 51.3 50. 
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CTERISTICS, BY STATE (%s) 


State 

LA MS NC Sc T™N TX VA 

69.7 59.6 66.5 68.1 57.4 57.7 59.2 

30.3 40.4 33.5 31.9 42.6 42.3 40.8 si 
4.6 3.4 4.2 3.0 3.2 3.6 3.8 . 
47.3 38.8 41.3 39.2 45.3 36.3 41.2 

33.6 36.9 37.3 35.6 31.6 364 30.9 2. 
14.5 20.9 17.1 22.2 19.8 23.7 24.0 

15.4 21.5 26.3 33.1 20.4 28.2 41.2 

84.6 78.5 73.7 66.9 79.6 71.8 58.8 

16.6 15.2 17.4 19.2 23.1 15.2 14.7 

26.8 28.5 24.3 25.1 18.1 23.7 24.9 

30.8 28.2 26.4 29.4 27.3 25.9 36.5 


TABLE 2 


CAMPAIGN WORK ACTIVITY 


Campaign Activity 
Sample AL 


Organized door-to-door canvassing 

28.3 30.2 
Organized campaign events (e.g. rallies) 

36.0 38.7 
Arrranged fund-raising activities 

30.4 32.3 
Sent mailings to voters 

40.4 41.1 
Distributed campaign literature 

66.7 
Organized telephone campaigns 

35.5 


Purchased billboard space 


5.4 
Distributed posters or lawn signs 

60.2 
Contributed money to campaigns 

67.6 
Conducted registration drives 

23.0 
Utilized public opinion surveys 

11.1 
Dealt with campaign media 

25.1 


| 
| 
S 
17.7 41.9 27.1 40.2 
26.2 39.9 34.9 46.1 
23.2 32.3 29.3 34.5 
28.2 59.9 41.0 47.4 
56.9 75.9 63.9 66.1 
21.1 45.6 33.1 40.6 
717 58 47 46 6.9 
62.6 52.6 58.5 59.4 61.7 
| 70.6 57.6 71.7 67.6 68.2 
18.9 11.2 26.4 17.7. 25.7 
12.8 87 161 10.2 16.6 
29.0 20.2 30.2 27.0 29.9 
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ITY, BY STATE (%s) 


| 

State 

MS NC SC TN TX VA 

1 33.55 42.3 28.8 52.0 346 34.1 
5 30.0 37.2 23.1 45.3 25.9 34.8 - 
4 300 42.9 362 39.2 446 47.9 
1 65.3 69.1 61.1 67.0 69.9 72.3 : 
6 37.7 48.7 32.3 33.5 36.7 35.0 
} $6 33 42 90 35 4.0 
7 59.2 71.5 48.9 66.5 66.3 54.2 
2 65.7 74.0 60.4 78.3 65.2 76.9 | 
BA Bt BMS Si Ws 
6 8.7 10.7 95 11.4 10.3 13.8 
9 19.3 268 21.2 33.0 26.1 20.0 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPAIGN AC 


Number of Campaign 
Activities Performed 


Means 


Std. Devs. 


Sample AL AR FL GA LA 
0-2 29.9 G2 212 
3-4 26.6 MS BS Bi 
7-12 23.3 24.4 14.7 32.3 21.9 31.4 
Totals 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 10,458 1,040 1,269 721 977 475 
| 4.29 3.29 5.03 4.16 4.84 3.97 
a 2.98 2.99 2.80 3.04 2.99 3.20 
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ACTIVITY, BY STATE (%s) 


NC 


21.6 
28.1 
22.1 
28.2 
100.0 
1,070 
3.79 


2.91 


| 
State 
MS | | ™ TX VA 
39.9 22.4 26.0 23.7 
14 18.2 19.2 31.4 23.9 22.1 
90.0 100.1 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 
fe 6414353 993 612 1,473 675 
97 4.84 4.84 5.01 4.44 4.44 
20 2.799 2.98 3.09 2.95 2.78 


TABLE 4 


MEAN NUMBER OF CAMPAIGN TASKS PERFORMED, BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic Mean Std. Deviation 


Gender 
Men 
Women 


< 30 
31 - 50 
51 - 65 
> 66 


Background 
Out-of-state 
Native 


Education 


< High School 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate Degree 


Family Income 
< $30,000 
$30 - $50,000 
> $50,000 


Democratic 
Republican 


Position 
County Chair 
Precinct 


Party & Position 
Democratic Chair 
Democratic Precinct 
Republican Chair 
Republican Precinct 


13 
4.48 3.07 3,738 
Age 
4.91 2.89 381 | 
4.81 3.04 3,826 
4.34 3.00 3,526 
3.47 2.67 2,407 
4.21 3.00 7,312 
3.21 2.78 2,003 
4.39 2.94 3,053 
4.71 3.02 2,421 
4.67 2.95 2,853 
3.45 2.74 2,628 
4.31 2.89 3,097 
4.89 3.05 4,254 
Party | 
3.91 2.98 5,601 
4.75 2.92 4.857 
4.06 2.89 9,227 
5.78 3.21 619 | 
3.68 2.87 4,981 
6.40 2.93 611 | 
4.51 2.84 4,246 


TABLE 5 


FOCI OF CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY, BY PARTY (%s) 


Level of Campaign Democrats 
Activity State National 


Republicans 


State 


National 


Very Active . 50.0 35.9 
Somewhat Active 34.5 
Not Very Active : : 21.2 
Totals 100.0 100.0 100.1 


N 5,452 5,368 5,309 


Chi-squares for Democratic/Republican Differences: 


Local 98.84, p < .00000 
State 15.23, p = .002 
National 375.78, p < .00000 


99.9 99.9 


4,746 4,767 


52.9 


14 
52.3 51.2 
30.0 37.4 31.1 
13.2 89 12.0 
44 24 40 
100.0 
4,745 
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Aligning Intergovernmental Manufacturing 
Modernization Jurisdictions 


Irwin Feller! 


Introduction 


Three features of American economic policy stem from the nation’s early decades: 
debates about the appropriateness of public sector intervention to stimulate the economy; 
debates about the appropriate distribution of programmatic and financial responsibilities 
between the federal government and state governments; and recurrent state rather than 
federal government leadership in supporting undertakings with perceived near-term economic 
values. These debates are typically associated with Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures and 
the chartering of the Bank of the United States, but they also affected the outcome of early 
proposals for federal government efforts to support science and technology.’ Fast-fade- 
forward to the present, and the same features surface in the design and implementation of 
federal and state government programs in industrial modernization. 


The 1992 election broke the decade-long stalemate over the appropriateness of federal 
support for the development of advanced technologies targeted directly for civilian sector 
commercialization, and to provide help to small and medium-sized manufacturing firms to 


"make things better" (Rahm, 1992). The Clinton Administration is avowedly committed to 
expanding initiatives hesitantly and incrementally undertaken during the Bush Administration. 
Indeed, support of civilian technology, and by inference its related policy instruments, has 
become the Clinton Administration’s omnipresent solution not only for improving U.S. 
international economic competitiveness but also for alleviating political and economic 
pressures associated with the missions and size of federal laboratories, and for redeployment 
of defense firms’ activities. 


With attention focused on this shift in national policy direction, issues arising from 
the alignment of federal-state government relationships have been secondary concerns. In 
part, this subordinated attention follows from the widespread acceptance of two premises. 
First, federal initiatives will be predicated on decentralized, polymorphous modes of delivery 
(i.e., a federal industrial modernization corps will not be established) and preexisting 
activities of state governments will receive some recognition. 


This apparent consensus, however, mutes the examination of an emerging emphasis in 
federal science, technology development, and technology deployment programs on cost- 
sharing and the competitive distribution of federal awards, and of the growing opposition of 
state governments to this trend. Moreover, this emergent federal policy has potentially 
significant near-term and long-term specific impacts on the organization, implementation, and 
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effectiveness of industrial modernization programs that are likely to surface only as the 
National Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST) fulfills its mandates under the Act to 
establish award and review criteria for the selection and performance of providers of 
industrial modernization services, and to select performers through a competitive process. 
These issues are the subject of this paper. 


Several alternative frameworks can be used to examine the alignment of federal-state 
roles in industrial modernization. Most are rooted in analyses of federalism and 
intergovernmental relationships (Liner, 1989). The approach offered here is somewhat 
different. It first presents a theory of the alignment of federal-state roles derived from three 
distinct sources: (1) the economics of technological innovation, with particular emphasis on 
the spatial appropriability of benefits from industrial modernization programs and the 
economic geography of American manufacturing; (2) "best-practice" thinking regarding the 
desirable characteristics of industrial modernization programs; and (3) the historical setting of 
pending federal initiatives, namely that they follow a decade and longer of prior state support 
of industrial modernization and technology development programs. This eclectically derived 
theory is used to outline an economically efficient alignment of federal and state government 
roles. 


Federalism, as Samuel Beer has observed, is "an instrumental, not a consummatory 
value." As noted, besides its initial ambit of helping small- and medium-sized manufacturers 
improve their production efficiency and competitive positions, industrial modernization is 
becoming an umbrella-like policy instrument to serve many different policy objectives and 
the interests of many different stakeholders. These interests have the potential to shape the 


alignment of federal-state government roles according to different criteria and toward 
different ends than those defined in the several treatises (Office of Technology Assessment, 
1990; Shapira, 1990) that have outlined the case for industrial modernization. In this paper, 
then, a comparison is made between the alignment of federal-state government roles derived 
from theoretical analysis and those being offered in current proposals. 


At this point, had the paper been written a year earlier, intergovernmental roles 
would have been examined in terms of models of industrial modernization described by 
Shapira, Roessner, and Barke (Shapira, Roessner and Barke, 1992). Each of the models they 
iescribe--e.g., full extension, modified extension, center-satellite-gateway, and 
brokerage/networking--entails a different range of services and costs, and consequently 
different roles for and relationships between the federal and state governments. 

However, to keep up with the accelerated pace of events, the provisions of the National 
Competitiveness Act and the provisions of the Technology Reinvestment Project are used in 
the comparison. 


Two markers position the coverage and approach of this paper. Reflecting the 
distinction usually made among regulatory, redistributive, and developmental programs, the 
issues addressed here in the shaping of federal-state roles and relationships differ from those 
that constitute the major items on the current intergovernmental policy agenda (Wright, 


1988). As suggested by recent debates over health care reform, these tend to focus on issues 
of preemption, federal standards that constrain state experimentation, and federal mandates 
upon the states to implement new programs or deliver new services without providing 
commensurate revenues.’ Second, the intergovernmental science and technology policy 
agenda contained within the alignment of roles in industrial modernization differs markedly 
from that of the 1960s and 1970s. That agenda was related heavily to the transfer of 
defense- and space-related technologies to state and local government operations ("public 
technology") and to the enhancement of the capabilities of these jurisdictions to formulate 
policies and manage programs defined as having scientific and technological components 
("capacity-building") (Lambright, 1979; Feller, 1990). Elements of these earlier policy 
thrusts still suffuse current federal initiatives, such as the initial effort to have Manufacturing 
Technology Centers (MTCs) serve as a delivery arm for technology developed at NIST. For 
the most part, however, the items on the new intergovernmental science and technology 
agenda relate to the coordination of independent and at times competing or otherwise non- 
reinforcing initiatives of federal. and state governments in technology development and 
industrial modernization, and emerging federal strategies to incorporate cost-sharing 
requirements into competitively awarded scientific and technological undertakings. 


II. Theoretical Perspectives on Alignment 
Intellectual Property Rights 


In the broad dichotomy conventionally used to align federal-state roles in science and 
technology, projects that have public goods characteristics (e.g., basic research) and/or are 
national in scope (defense, space) are deserving of support by the federal government; and 
where they yield appropriable and/or geographically confined benefits, are deserving of 
support by state governments (and industry) (Carnegie Commission, 1992). However, in 
keeping with mainstream, "chain-link" models of processes of R&D and technological 
innovation, once it is acknowledged that overlap and multi-directional causality exists 
between "basic" and "applied" R&D and/or the presence of "public" and "private" benefits, 
the operational value of this dichotomy breaks down, and questions of empirical estimation 
arise. As noted by the Carnegie Commission on Science, Technology, and Government in 
its efforts to establish criteria for state-federal program cooperation in science and 
technology, "the extent of involvement in a program should reflect the benefits that each 
partner expects to realize from it" (p. 30). Estimation of these (relative) benefits has yet to 
be provided. 


Thus discussion remains largely stuck at the theoretical level, where it is subject to 
the same analytical (and political) questions that have beset the establishment of industrial 
modernization programs, namely, which groups appropriate the benefits from these 
programs, and, relatedly, the apportionment of costs in a manner that approximates the 
distribution of benefits? To the extent that the benefits of these programs are capturable by 
firms, market incentives (profit; survival) should lead them to seek assistance and 
information; relatedly, given this perceived demand, other firms have incentives to supply 


these services. To justify public sector support of industrial modernization programs, one 
had to demonstrate that market failures constrained the development of a supply of assistance 
or that public interest in the subsidization of firms to have them change their behaviors.* 


A similar issue concerning the spatial character of the economic benefits flowing from 
such programs arises in examining federal-state divisions of responsibilities, namely to what 
extent are the benefits appropriated within geographical areas codeterminous with political 
boundaries? The contention that market failures exist in the provision of technical assistance 
does not mean that firms or input suppliers do not appropriate benefits in the form of higher 
profits and higher payments. The benefits from these programs thus should be capturable by 
political jurisdictions in the form of higher tax revenues or avoided welfare costs. Indeed, 
the overriding rationale for the much vaunted state entrepreneurship of the recent decade in 
establishing advanced technology and industrial modernization programs is that state 
expenditures constitute economic investments. Accordingly, "local" political jurisdictions 
have an incentive to invest in these programs to a level that allows their expected program 
outlays to equal program benefits. Such a line of reasoning leads to the proposition that 
industrial modernization programs are state responsibilities, possibly permitting a federal role 
in supporting those activities that have public goods or substantial economies of scale 
characteristics, e.g., technical information clearinghouses. 


However, even for "applied" technology programs, the possibility exists that the 
economic benefits of state programs spill over to firms outside the state’s (tax) borders. 
Where spatial leakages occur, state governments have an incentive to underinvest in the 
optimal level of program support, or otherwise to seek to direct support only to those 
firms/industries whose benefits are appropriable within state borders but which may not offer 
the highest economic return to the national economy. 


The importance of spatial leakages, both for "basic" and "applied" R&D activities, is 
suggested by findings on agricultural research. Each of the country’s major regions is 
estimated to have received high rates of return from agricultural research; still, divergences 
existed between the productivity change generated by a state’s investment in agricultural 
research and the percentage productivity change realized within that state’s borders (Evenson, 
Waggoner and Ruttan, 1979). For example, in the North, 43 percent of the productivity 
change resulting from state expenditures was realized in the state undertaking the research, 
with the balance contributing to productivity enhancement in other states. 


The role of the federal government in this setting is to compensate (in an approximate 
manner) those states whose programs generate benefits for other states, and to increase the 
total level of support to a more socially efficient level. Ruttan, for example, has 
characterized the formula funding arrangement for state agricultural experiment stations that 
requires the states to match the federal support for state research as, "in effect, partial 
compensation to the individual states for the benefits other states, and the nation, receive 
from agricultural research" (Ruttan, 1982, p. 255). 
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Spatial leakages may loom as an even more important source of divergence between 
state and national rates of return for industrial modernization programs than for agricultural 
research and extension, because in the former case firms as well as knowledge are mobile. 
State investments in technical assistance may help a firm become more profitable or 
competitive; other locational factors, however, may subsequently lead the firm to relocate to 
a different state. Thus, federal support, even with the presence of state-supported programs, 
may be needed to supply the optimal level of industrial modernization services. 


Industrial Location 


Determining the optimal number and distribution of industrial modernization (within 
given budgetary restraints), and thus the programmatic form of federal support to the states 
requires a further analytical filtering. From the perspective of economic geography, the 
locational characteristics of American industry should determine which and how many states 
need to be involved in a federally initiated or supported program. Luria, Cole, and Baum 
(1992), for example, have identified 22 areas that they believe provide the highest levels of 
core agglomeration of industrial activity, and thus in their view, constitute the places to 
"focus manufacturing extension resources if the goal is large economic impact (weight and 
multipliers on smaller manufacturers in or serving traded goods sectors" (p. 7). This 
perspective suggests that a federal program has to be formula-based, weighted heavily toward 
industrial variables rather than an entitlement program that provides a minimum dollar 
amount or level of service to each state. 


Characteristics of Industrial Modernization Programs 


Industrial modernization is widely viewed as a plant-specific undertaking, involving 
considerable heterogeneity of problems, multiple solutions to specific problems. and custom- 
tailoring of solutions to fit the needs of firms (Shapira, 1990). Organizing programs so that 
they are close to customers who, in turn, can draw upon a wide ranges of service delivery 
organizations is another widely prescribed program element. Prevailing views also highlight 
the fact that needs for assistance are likely to vary by core technology/character of market, 
and by numerous within-plant variables. 


All of these features suggest that many different forms and modes of assistance may 
be required, and that these service delivery packages may be encapsulated within or provided 
by a variety of service delivery organizations. Summed, the number, geographic dispersion, 
and heterogeneity of small- and medium-sized firms and potential service delivery 
organizations entails a level of complexity of program design and service delivery that 
requires a decentralized system. Decentralization implies that state governments, rather than 
a federal agency, are closer to the needs of the customer, and thus, given adequate funding, 
are to have major responsibilities for program design and operation. 
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Laboratories of Democracy 


Adding, of course, to the view that states are the appropriate place to rest 
considerable responsibility for the operation and/or oversight of federally-sponsored industrial 
modernization programs is the fact that states have been actively engaged in these endeavors 
far longer than pending federal initiatives. A 1991 survey by the National Governors’ 
Association identified 42 programs in 28 states that provided technology assistance to small- 
and medium-sized manufacturers (Clarke and Dobson, 1991).° 


The entrepreneurial stance of state governments during the 1980s in pursuing the 
commercial development of advanced technologies and industrial modernization development 
has been often told (Fosler, 1988; Eisinger, 1988; Schmandt and Wilson, 1990). Much also 
has been made of states as laboratories of democracy that set forth both new policy goals and 
directions on how to reach them for the federal government to emulate. 


There is another aspect to the state governments as policy innovators that affects the 
design of federal legislation. When states, in fact, have been the initial actors, the voices 
and interests of the entities they have nurtured must be heard when the federal government 
considers the design of its own course of action. Pre-existing state-level organizations thus 
become as much interest groups lobbying for a particular cast to federal legislation as they do 
a template for replication. 


Current Policy Setting 


Industrial modernization through some variant of industrial extension services is a 
concept whose time has arrived. Neither hampered by nor willing to note the checkered 
history of the State Technical Services Act (Roessner, 1989), both the National 
Competitiveness Act and TRP provide for substantial increases in federal support for 
industrial modernization. 


Again, some markers are useful in placing these new initiatives among existing 
federal programs. Federal agency industrial technology programs are estimated to have 
totaled $6.2 billion in FY 1993, distributed over at least nine agencies. The largest amounts 
were expended by the Department of Energy--$2.8 billion; Department of Defense--$1.7 
billion; National Science Foundation--$638 million; and National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration--$508 million. The Department of Commerce, the designated lead agency in 
the Clinton Administration’s program to foster the modernization of the civilian industrial 
technology base, ranked sixth among federal agencies, spending $151 million. 


Most federal agency efforts outside of selected NIST programs were directed at 
transferring technologies developed by the agency or, in the case of DoD programs, at the 
preservation of a manufacturing technology base. They thus have a different orientation, 
although often encompassing related activities, than industrial modernization programs. 


The primary legislative statement of the new federal commitment to industrial 
modernization is the National Competitiveness Act of 1993, which would amend the 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980. The Act has passed the House of 
Representatives and has been reported out of committee in the Senate. 


Title III, the Manufacturing Technology and Extension Act of 1993, declares that 
"United States manufacturers, especially small businesses, require the adoption and 
implementation of both modern and advanced manufacturing and process technologies to 
meet the challenge of foreign competition," and sets forth as a statement of U.S. policy that 
"The Department of Commerce shall place a high priority on the establishment and growth 
of a National Technology Outreach Program to promote and facilities the development and 
use by United States manufacturers of modern and advanced manufacturing systems and 
applications for manufacturing." 


The Title establishes a National Technology Outreach Program that is to include two 
new elements--Manufacturing Outreach Centers, and an Outreach Program Information 
Network and Clearing house; two existing elements--NIST’s Regional Centers for the 
Transfer of Manufacturing Technology and its State Technology Extension Program--and a 
fifth, catch-up program element. Other technology and manufacturing extension centers and 
activities supported by federal, state, or local agencies could contribute to the goals of the 
legislature and those considered appropriate by the Secretary of Commerce for inclusion in 
the outreach program. The Technology Outreach Program is presented as a partnership 
among the Department of Commerce, the states, the private sector, and as appropriate, other 
federal agencies. 


Manufacturing Outreach Centers are to be supported through a system of 
competitively awarded grants. An extensive list has been compiled of organizations 
considered to be eligible to receive such grants, including federal, state, and local 
government agencies, extension programs, universities, and laboratories; small business 
development centers; professional societies, worker organizations, industrial organizations, 
non-profit organizations, community development organizations, community colleges, and 
technical schools and colleges. Grants are to be awarded for an initial period not to exceed 
three years and may be renewed for one additional period, not to exceed two years. Grants 
may not at any time exceed 50 percent of the operating costs and in-kind contributions of the 
grant recipient. 


According to Congressional staff, the initial federal strategy in writing the legislation 
on manufacturing technology centers was to support rather than preempt the best of the state 
programs and to formulate a program structure based on model elements (taken presumably 
from the best of state experiences and from NIST’s experiences and review of the MTC 
program) and to have potential service delivery providers compete against this standard. The 
Act does embody core features of the MTC program, especially as relate to funding, but has 
been written in broad terms, with NIST assigned responsibility for formulating selection 
criteria. 
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Provisions for industrial modernization activities are also contained within the 
Technology Reinvestment Project (TRP). Although the primary intended participants in TRP 
are private firms, the scope of its industrial modernization elements seem to overlap both 
with current state programs and with those likely to emerge from the Competitiveness Act. 


TRP provides for support of Manufacturing Extension Service Providers that target 
(a) technical and management assistance to small businesses, (b) extension-enabling service 
activities that link providers of manufacturing extension service providers with developers of 
technology, (c) pilot projects that test innovative alternatives to manufacturing extension 
service providers, and (d) technology access service activities that assist the private sector 
with the application of existing and emerging dual-use technologies. TRP also incorporates 
the key funding provisions of the MTC program, namely, competitively awarded grants and 
requirements for at least a 50 percent match, with additional provisos highlighting the 
importance of cash rather than in-kind matches. 


IV. Discussion 


The dominant intergovernmental feature of emerging federal government policies for 
industrial modernization is that these programs are "partnerships" involving shared 
responsibilities between the federal and state governments. According to this partnership 
concept, funding is to be a shared responsibility (i.e., matching requirements are to be 
incorporated into federal grants), and program grants are to be awarded on a competitive 
basis, with the criteria and review processes to be determined by federal agencies. 
Moreover, funding is to be for fixed periods of time, with renewals dependent on favorable 
performance reviews, and stepped down funding. 


How do the provisions of pending legislation relate either to the theoretical framing of 
alignment or to the posing of questions and proffering of answers provided by representatives 
of state government? The answer to the first part of this question is "probably reasonably 
well," and not fully answerable until the outcomes of NIST’s implementation of the 
competitive process of awards are available; in response to the second part of this question, 
the answer is "probably less satisfactorily to state officials." 


Federalism as applied to industrial modernization appears largely to be an attempt to 
introduce new federal initiatives into an eclectic legacy and inventory of prior state actions. 
At a minimum, in contrast to other debates on federal-state relationships, federal policy is 
permissive and to a degree supportive, not mandatory or preemptive. It invites states to 
participate on a partnership basis, and it is sufficiently flexible to accommodate existing state 
programs. But by emphasizing competitive processes, it offers, nominally at least, numerous 
opportunities for non-state entities, including private firms, to become providers of industrial 
modernization services, and thus potential competitors with existing state-supported 
programs. 


However much propelled by aggregate budget issues, the Competitiveness Act’s 
provisions on cost-sharing are reasonable approximations for adjusting the mix between the 
economic benefits appropriable by state governments and those that spill over into other 
states. Competitive review is consistent with, although not necessarily determinative of, a 
concentrated location of manufacturing outreach centers. 


These provisions are not fully compatible with the views of state science and 
technology officials, however. In particular, the federal definition of partnership in science 
and technology which requires that states buy into federal initiatives, is becoming a matter of 
increased concern. Graham Jones, Director of the New York State Science and Engineering 
Foundation, has noted that federal agencies have become more insistent on "leverage--that is, 
cost sharing with institutions, industry and the states" (Jones 1991, p. 229), and has 
contended that this has resulted in "Ever more projects . . . being auctioned to the states by 
federal science agencies in seemingly ever more ways. This trend does not simply include 
highly visible projects . . . but encompasses many less celebrated programs" (p. 230). 


State government opposition to newly emerging precepts of cost-sharing in joint 
projects is also expressed in the report entitled, Science, Technology and the States in 
America’s Third Century. According to the report, "Cost-sharing requirements at present 
are unilaterally determined by federal program directors to meet short-term program 
budgeting needs. This practice can be wasteful, and it does not promote real cooperation. 

A cost-sharing system that deploys resources optimally and divides tasks according to 
established federal and state roles would be better than one that auctions off federal programs 
to the highest-bidding state" (p. 34). Holding program managers responsible for this policy, 
the Carnegie Commission report ends with the observation that "change will not come 
without a high-level policy decision. . . or perhaps in Congress" (p. 34). 


The Competitiveness Act removes the onus for the imposition of cost-sharing 
requirements from agency programs; if anything, it reflects an explicit Congressional belief 
in the appropriateness of cost-sharing.° 


This Act also ignores another policy prescription offered by the Carnegie Commission 
report. The report suggests in effect that the federal government fund a shift in 
responsibilities for technology transfer programs. Under the proposal, state centers or 
extension programs would assume the technology transfer functions now performed by 
federal laboratory personnel. This provision is clearly absent from recent federal initiatives. 


Several features of the National Competitiveness Act also are worth noting. The Act 
does not specify a minimum number of manufacturing technology center per state, as say, in 
the historic example of federal support of state agricultural experiment stations. It allows 
multi-state applications, but otherwise contains few guidelines on the geographic distribution 
of centers. Filling this seeming hole is the unstated but manifest pressure on NIST, as 
reflected in the location of its seven manufacturing technology centers, to provide a 
politically acceptable, broad-based geographic dispersion. 
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The list of organizations eligible to host the MTCs is also quite broad, and begs the 
question of how many and which organizations within a state are likely to compete for 
federal support and the character of the political battle among these organizations for the 
state imprimatur and matching funds.’ 


Two related reasons have been advanced for the pushing down of funding provisions 
contained in Title III. With the initial MTC program, whose introduction was initiated by 
Congress and whose passage was negotiated with an Administration opposed to actions 
redolent of industrial policy, provisions for stepped down funding represented an effort in 
part to set time limits, at least symbolically, to the duration of the federal government’s 
commitment. Stepped down funding also introduced overtones of a "market test”: 
government support would provide the initial "venture" capital to launch the \{TCs and to 
subsidize market development, but the ultimate test of the need for and contrivutions of the 
centers would be their ability to develop a customer base, in the form of fee-for-service 
relationships with private firms and with state and local governments willing to invest in 
regional economic development. As now viewed, stepped down funding is an added means 
of insuring that centers take customers seriously. Too much funding is seen as leading 
programs to follow the priorities of the service delivery organization, a particular problem 
when the centers are university-based. 


Both within the context of the Competitiveness Act and even more so as the larger 
scope of other agency activities and the TRP are considered, there is an evident need for 
coordination of federal and state government efforts. The Competitiveness Act provides 
for selected areas of coordination, at least in the regional manufacturing centers programs. 


Federal agencies are to work with MTC directors in establishing performance measures and 
evaluation criteria. 


More generally, the patterns and means of coordination of federal and state 
undertakings are left open. Given the substantial involvement of other federal agencies in 
industrial modernization activities, this is a wide gap that leaves open the possibility of 
numerous state-based but not state-funded or state-related organizations offering industrial 
modernization services, all under federal funding. 


Finally, the Competitiveness Act and TRP program may be seen as encouraging or 
accommodating multiple experimentation at the state level, in keeping with the rhetoric of 
states as laboratories of democracy. The policy of leaving things to be worked out at a local 
level is also consistent with the complex and heterogeneous essence of the nature of the 
problem of industrial modernization. From an alternative perspective, however, the absence 
of specified strategies or explicit standards for the selection of service delivery providers and 
the emphasis on multiple approaches is tacit recognition of the absence of a well-defined 
"technology" of industrial modernization. Thus, the Act may reflect congressional 
commitments to action, leaving to NIST and the states the substantive problems of finding 
something that works. 


ENDNOTES 


1. I am indebted to Mary Wheeland and Sonya Hood for research assistance in the preparation 
of this paper. 


2. Both Jefferson’s and John Quincy Adams’s efforts to establish a national university did not 
succeed, in part because of constitutional objections to this expanded federal undertaking. In 
the 1830s federal funds contributed toward research at the Franklin Institute were directed 
toward determining the causes of boiler explosions, proving that the federal government, "In a 
period of strong states and comparatively weak central control. . . was able to go out into the 
scientific institutions of the country to get the information it needed" while in the same decade, 
state governments "first in the field with their natural resources surveys, were already . . . 
providing such a volume of support that geologists as professionals were a better organized and 
more self-conscious group than were the followers of any other science" (Dupree, 1957, pp. 46, 
50). 


3. Reacting to President Clinton’s speech on health care reform to the National Governors’ 
Association, Mashaw and Marmor wrote that "The President’s biggest mistake is to ignore the 
federalist option. The states have already achieved more on reform than Congress has; there 
is not reason to stop their progress, and every reason to encourage it" (Mashaw and Marmor, 
1993). 


4. Even at this point, the presumption of private sector gain is seen as justifying the imposition 
of some form of user fee (Manufacturing Technology Centers Third Year Review Panel, 1992). 


5. Of the $83 million reported for these programs in FY1991, state governments provided 45 
percent; the federal government, 24 percent, the majority of which came through NIST’s funding 
of five regional manufacturing centers; state universities, 11 percent; user fees, 9 percent; and 
contributions from industry, 8 percent. 


6. Cost-sharing provisions have other potential impacts, none of which can be estimated 
adequately at present. As evident in NSF’s Experimental Program to Stimulate Competitive 
Research (EPSCoR), state budgetary stringencies can affect the number (or chronological order) 
of state applications. In addition, to the extent that a correlation exists between the location of 
industrial activity and per capita state expenditures, matching requirements are an indirect means 
of fostering the location of MTCs in an economically efficient manner. 


7. Comparison with the legislative history of federal support of agricultural research and 
cooperative extension--oft-cited precursors for industrial modernization programs--is illuminating 
at this point. The history of the Hatch Act of 1887 reveals considerable disagreement within 
states between agricultural scientists associated with universities and systematic farmers 
interested in improving agricultural practices through more practice-based techniques. The 
disagreement centered on whether the stations should be state- or university-operated, and 
between the agricultural scientists and the U.S. Commission of Agriculture, who sought both 
to develop a more centralized agricultural research service, and who favored allowing states to 
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use their federal grants to build new independent experiment station buildings and to give each 
state legislature complete control over the allocation of federal money. The concept of a funding 
formula and requirements for state matches of federal funds for agricultural research do not 
appear until the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, which established federal support for cooperative 
extension, is noteworthy both for its requirements that states match federal funds and for the 
detailed content of its initial funding formula. 


8. Possibilities for collaboration between MTCs and state industrial extension programs include 
having MTCs analyze the problems of small- and medium-sized firms and assess the quality, 
reliability, and services of vendors offering similar techniques, while state industrial extension 
programs, for their part, "can use their network of contacts with firms to help MTCs identify 
problems that are common to a number of firms in a region" (Manufacturing Technology 
Centers Third Year Review Panel, 1992, p. 13). 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY--PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE 
MANAGEMENT--THE PROBLEM OF TRANSFERABILITY 


The field of management has been traditionally concerned with problems and 
opportunities in the private sector. Yet a growing number of proponents argue that private 


sector tools and techniques may be just what the doctor ordered for a healthier more 


effective public sector. A number of initiatives have been devoted to this field including the 


President's Office of Execunve Exchange during the Reagan administration, the 
Conference Board's Congressional Assistants Program, and the White House and 
Presidential Fellows programs. In academic circles, many business schools have 
developed public management programs, and the Yale School of Organization and 
Management has gone so far as to denote its masters degree not as the M.B.A., but as the 
M.P.P.M. (Masters in Public and Private Management). 

A number of studies have been undertaken in order to more closely examine the 
public/private sector management relationship. The current study draws upon research 
which began at the Yale School of Organization and Management and was based on 
interviews with 23 of the nation's leading business executives who had high level 
appointments in 19 public sector entities.!_ Additional materials were developed in 
conjunction with the volume "Leadership and Innovation" which studied the process of 
entrepreneurship in public management,” and the 1991 Symposium on U.S./Japan 


Trade held at the Amos Tuck School of Business at Dartmouth College. 


1 See Appendix I. 

2 Theodore Marmor with the asistance of Philip V. Fellman, "Entrepreneurship in Public Management: 
Wilbur Cohen and Robert Ball", in Leadership and Innovation, Ed. Jameson Doig and Erwin Hargrove, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989. 


A major problem with arguments relating public administration and private management 
techniques has to do with the issue of transferability. Two principal schools of though 
prevail in discussions of the comparability of public and private sector management. These 
views represent strongly polarized visions of the practicability and desirability of skills 
transference between the two sectors. Fifty years ago Wallace Sayer, the first Dean of 
Cornell's original Graduate Schooi of Business and Public Administration (now the 
Johnson Graduate Schooi of Management) argued the public and private management are 
fundamentally alike in all unimportant respects. More recently, Joseph Bower has argued 
against transferability in the Harvard Business Review by noting that:3 


Public management is not just different in degree from corporate 
management, but different in quality. The differences have important 
implications for public managers as they view their jobs. 


Russell Palmer, in Business Week, concurs, arguing that:4 


The problems of business and government are different. Corporate 
auditing and accounting procedures applied to government are not enough. 


Graham Allison, in 1980, while dean of Harvard's Kennedy school, likewise argued that 


"I conclude that public and private management are at least as different as they are similar, 


and that the differences are more important than the similarities." 


This school of thought argues that while there is a commonality among all spheres of 


3 Joseph L. Bower, "Effective Public Management", Harvard Business Review 55: 131-40, March 
1977. 


4 Russell E. Palmer, "Making Business Accountable”, Business Week, February 11, 1980, p. 21. 


management which is "the accompiishment of purpose through the organized efforts of 


others," the differences in the environment and pressures of the public sector argue against 


the transference of managerial skills.> The crux of the problem is the difficulty in the 
measurement of results in public enterprise. In simple terms, the primary objective of 
private sector organizations is viewed as being simply defined in terms of maximization of 
return on investment. While this is a very simplistic reduction of the strategic planning 
process whereby private sector organizations set their corporate goals and measure 
performance, it has the easily recognizable external anchor of a bottom line with respect to 
profit and loss. The non-comparability school argues that because there is no external 
bottom line (i.e., no independent measure of profitability or return on investment) that 
public policy goals tend to be generally ill-defined, and the results of program initiatives 
ambiguous. However, the matter is more complex than the traditional discussion would 
suggest. Often, even where there is a specific, "bottom-line" goal which can be measured 
in terms of some macro-variable, be it the U.S/Japan trade deficit, the value of assets 
representing insured savings deposits or the performance of satellite early warning 
systems, the public enterprise system fails to perform. 

However, the reasons for this performance failure are not to be found solely in the non- 
comparability of environments. Rather, the basic tools of performance measurement, 
which can be applied in any strategic context, have been ignored, mismanaged or mis- 
applied. In other words, it is not that public management needs a different yardstick for 
measurement of success, or that the necessary managerial tools represent a radically 
different set of skills repertoires. Rather, in many cases the political pressures of the public 
policy process provide incentives for managers not to use existing managerial skills 
efficiently. In the latter part of this study we shall examine these problems in the specific 
context of U.S./Japan trade negotiations. In the U.S./Japan case there is a variety of 


evidence which suggests that the problem of administrative performance is largely 


5 {bid. No. 1. 


constrained by the political incentives to substitute abstract goals for concrete strategies. 


ENVIRONMENTAL REWARDS FOR POOR DECISIONMAKING 


Stated differently, it is not so much that the repertoire of public management skills 
belongs to a different universe of discourse, but rather that unlike private enterprise, where 
the criterion of profitability virtually guarantees that efficiency and economic rationality 
dominate decisionmaking, in public management efficiency is just one variable among 
many. Moreover, given the political nature of much public enterprise, as well as the 
organizational problems of bureaucracy, the structure of bureaucratic organizations often 
works to reward behaviors other than those which would be considered optimally efficient 
from an economic viewpoint. Knott and Miller, for example, argue that the bureaucratic 
reform model of the progressive period has ineradicably stamped modern bureaucracies 
with structural dysfunctions which they characterize as trained incapacity, goal 


displacement, a dual system of authority, the tendency to become trapped in the "threat- 


rigidity cycle" and the tendency to be dominated by internal bureaucratic agendas 


(careerism).6 

The unique approach of the Knott and Miller argument is that it does not attempt to 
refute the proponents of non-transferability on the standard grounds of bureaucratic 
incrementalism or bounded rationality. Other theorists, notably Herbert Simon and Charles 


E. Lindbloom have argued that bureaucracies function in a different fashion than that 


6 Jack H. Know and Gary Miller, Reforming Bureaucracy: The Politics of Institutional Choice, Prentice 
Hall (New Jersey: 1987) pp. 166 ff. 


specified by rational-actor theory because of bounded rationality and bureaucratic 
incrementalism in decisionmaking. Surveying recent rational choice theory literature, Knott 


and Miller cite the work of Randall Calvert, noting that:7 


While both the "bounded rationality" and "incentives" models can 
explain various bureaucratic dysfunctions, the models appear to be 
inconsistent.... While the models appear to be inconsistent, both predict 
similar kinds of bureaucratic behavior...Randall Calvert is one rational 
choice theorist who has demonstrated that the two explanations can be 
integrated by showing that the basic assumptions of one model (the 
bounded-rationality model) can be derived from the other model (the model 
of maximizing actors responding to incentives). In particular, Calvert 
shows that there are situations in which rational actors will face incentives 
that make it desirable for them to prefer biased information over unbiased 
information. By searching for and passing on biased information, 
bureaucrats constrain themselves and others as though they were 
constrained by bounded rationality; but their behavior derives ultimately 
from the maximizing behavior of individuals responding to incentives. 


With respect to biased information, a recent study by Deshpande and Kohli 


demonstrated a similar incapacity in the private sector, suggesting that the problem is not so 


much one of different sectoral environments as it is a problem of rationally motivated, 
politically induced flaws in the decisionmaking process. Although the Deshpande and 
Kohli study is limited to large manufacturing firms in complex environments, they did find 
empirical support for four important hypotheses describing the conditions under which 
managers find it in their interest to suppress relevant information from the decisionmaking 


process. These were: (1) the more formalized the organizational structure, the greater the 


7 [bid. No. 4, PP. 175-78. 


knowledge disavowai; (2) the more centralized the organizational structure, the greater the 
knowledge disavowal; (3) the greater the group disagreement the greater the knowledge 
disavowal and (4) the greater the maturity of the product in its life cycle, the greater the 
knowledge disavowal.8 What all of these studies indicate is that when public sector 

managers argue that the environment of public administration is different than the 
environment of private enterprise they may be talking more about the ways in which values 


and priorities are assigned rather than the appropriateness of particular managerial 


techniques. 


PUBLIC MANAGERS--SELF CONSTRAINED OR ENVIRONMENTALLY 
CONSTRAINED? 


The public policy process sets a backdrop against which managerial decisions must be 
made which poses intrinsic problems of measurement. This complicates the job of 
assessing whether the appropriate managerial tools are being applied in a useful fashion, 


because even the goals of public enterprise may be unclear, distorted or simply not 


generally agreed upon. One aspect of this problem arises from the different values placed 
on the public "product" by its consumers, as well as its producers--program designers, 
implementers, overseers (Congress), and financiers (taxpayers). Public policy decisions 


are generally regarded as the product of compromise, consensus and democratic 


participation and may be optimal or maximizing only in the sense that a particular decision 
or agreement is the best agreement that can be reached among parties with interest and 


influence in the decisionmaking process. Again, this forces measures of program success 


8 Rohit Deshpande and Ajay K. Kohli, Knowledge Disavowal: Structural Determinants of Information 


Processing Breakdown in Organizations, in Knowledge Creation, Diffusion, Utilization, Vol. 11, No. 2, 
Sage Publications, 1989. 
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to contain a large political component, which may be internally defined, and which may 


relate only peripherally to the traditional economic concerns of efficiency and rationality. 


One exampie of this tradeoff in values comes from the Congressional oversight of the 
Savings and Loan crisis. The Oversight Board of the Resolution Trust Corporation (the 
organization created by Congress in 1989 under FIRREA--the Financial Institutions 
Reform and Recovery Emergency Act) has had to periodically testify before the 
Congressional Banking Committees in order to continue to obtain funds to pay off the 
depositors whose accounts were held by failed thrift institutions. These funds have not 
been used in any way to aid or otherwise "bail out" the ownership or management of the 
failed thrift institutions. In fact, quite the contrary, the RTC has summarily foreclosed 
these bankrupt institutions, moving the assets first into "resolution" and then liquidation. 
In this process, the stockholders lose all equity which they might once have had in the 
failed insutution. The funds which Congress appropriates simply go to pay off the small 
depositors who otherwise would have had their savings wiped out by the S&L's 
bankruptcy. In its process of resolving bankrupt S&L's, not only has the government 
exhausted all possible means of saving the bankrupt thrifts (through a decade long policy of 
"forbearance", which served only to exacerbate the problem by a full order of magnitude), 
but Congressional delays in funding have prevented the RTC from seizing many currently 
insolvent institutions. In other words, if there were a run on deposits in those institutions, 
they would ultimately have to shut their doors, leaving depositors holding the bag unul 
Congress appropriated the funds necessary to replenish the FSLIC. 

Nonetheless, at least one member of the House banking committee has consistently 
opposed the appropriation of funds, arguing that "we shouldn't be bailing out rich people 
and crooks." The RTC has explained to him on each occasion that the appropriation is for 
the purpose of paying off the depositors and not for "bailing out” sick thrifts. However, 


this Congressman comes from a primarily blue collar manufacturing district in which he 


can gain the votes which are critical to his reelection by creating a strong image of opposing 
big business, big money and vested power interests. Naturally it is rational within his 
decisional calculus to use the S&L crisis hearings as a soap box for sounding off about 
ideas which are essentially irrelevant to managing the crisis because they give him more 
currency for reelection than does dealing with the crisis in an economically efficient or 
rational manner. 

Nor is this kind of behavior merely confined to the financial arena of public policy- 
making. During the actve foreign policy era of the Reagan administration, one member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee used a similar "soap box" approach. No matter what 
issue Came up, and no matter what country was being discussed, this Representative 
always commented to the effect that "I don't know why we are expressing so much 
concern over these events in foreign countries when there are peopie starving right here on 
the streets of City X." While his comments never contributed to the making or 
management of effective public policy in foreign affairs, they did help him score points 
with his constituents. 

Knott and Miller extend the same kind of arguments to the bureaucracy. Political 


scientists have studied the "iron triangle" or "subgovernment" aspects of the bureaucracy 


for years.? Bureaucracies are tied by institutional interests, funding, political interests, 


and individual career interests to the politicians which create and fund them. The existence 
of individual "functional fiefdoms" and the ability of Congressional committees to control 
funding through the deletion of individual line-item appropriations can promote behavior as 
“jrrational" on the part of the manager as has just been illustrated for policymakers. The 
point here is that there are frequently cases in public management where criteria other than 
those of economic rationality or efficiency are deliberately brought into play by political 


considerations. As simple as this distinction may appear, its implications for public 


9 See, for example, Randall Ripley and Grace Franklin, Congress, the Bureaucracy and Public Policy, 
Dorsey Press, 1990. 
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management are profound. 


MAKING THE CHANGE FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR TO PUBLIC SECTOR 


One of the important sets of insights which our respondents offered on the relationship 


between public and private sector management had to do with the changes which were 
occasioned by the move between sectors. Often the move itself occasioned the need to 
devise new personal and managerial strategies. Settling into the job also frequently 
demanded the assimilation of a new set of behavioral repertoires before accustomed 
managerial skills could be brought to bear on the particular problems of their given area of 
public administration. 

The problems arising out of the process of moving between sectors are not unique to 
the group interviewed in our study . Demographic and psychographic studies of cross- 
sector managers were conducted by the Brookings Institution during the 1960's, which 
illustrated a number of common difficulties encountered by managers who moved to high 
level public sector positions.!0 Although the managerial demography of the 1980's and 
1990's is somewhat different, the more recent interviewees appear to have experienced 
similar frustrations to those expressed by their counterparts in the Brookings study. 


The effect of accepting a presidential appointment was seen among all managers 


10 Dean E. Mann and Jameson Doig, The Assistant Secretaries: Problems and Processes of 
Appointment, The Brookings Institution, Also, David T. Stanley, Dean E. 


The Brookings Institution, (Washington, D.C.: 1967). 
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interviewed in our study as raising a host of personal and professional considerations prior 
to and during the three to four month period following acceptance. The Brookings study 
found personai difficulties rather than career considerations, as creating the biggest 
potential obstacle to accepting a political appointment for those who seriously debated the 
possibility. In fact, three-quarters of those who responded in the Brookings study claimed 
either financial difficulties, problems of uprooting their families, or both as reasons for 
extensively considering a move to Washington. Among executives interviewed for the 
present study, however, only a few raised these problems, either in considering an 
appointment, or as problems that arose during the transition period. 

Job related problems and issues were by far the most consistently raised transitional 
items. In terms of job skills, Roger Altman openly admits having "fumbled and stumbled 
at first." As an investment banker prior to coming to Treasury to work on the Chrysler 
bail-out, Altman was really an entrepreneur more than a manager. In the public sector, he 
found his theoretical training in finance and accounting from the University of Chicago to 
provide little insight or value in managing people (although technical skills were useful on 
particular problems). Robert McNamara found the major problem in moving to Defense as 
“learning the different relationship one has with the public as opposed to a more private 
relationship one experiences in the private sectors." His solution, like the solution 


suggested by several others, was to "drench himself in the new sector: its problems, its 


ways of operating, its people and its history." Others, however, were more specific in the 


transitional problems they faced and the skills which they required. Former Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) Chairman, Roderick Hills argues that "The need to establish 
authority immediately is both a transitional problem as well as absolute necessity. The 
need to learn how to persuade people of your perspectives and opinions also arises during 
this initial period.” 


Whole new mind sets were required, to some degree, in efficiently moving between 


sectors. Eric Zausner soon learned that "my job was not to get all 12,000 empioyees to 


work more efficiently. Rather, the basic job was to be accomplished during the next year, 


and attract ail resources necessary to accomplish those objectives. In the private sector, one 
cannot operate in this rather limited manner." The need to adjust to a different 
organizational structure, as well as invest long hours during the early months characterizes 
the two most commonly shared experiences among interviewees. 

Beyond the initial period of adjustment, one of the most frequently cited difficulties in 
moving from the private sector to the public sector had to do with the problems of program 
goals and obtaining program commitment from subordinates. "Politics" according to Frank 
Pace is the single biggest difference in managing between the public sector and the private 
sector. Blackstone Group Chairman, and former Commerce Secretary, Peter G. Peterson 
noted that during his years in public service politics "required one to dramatize and relate 
problems and potenual solutions to opinion makers with a very diverse and powerful set of 
constituencies” and that "one needs to continuously reformulate things in order to avoid 
being sandbagged.” Getting people on board, particularly at the senior levels, appears to 
have little parallel with the private sector. J.P. Bolduc, recalling his experience at 
Agriculture indicated that "it took 180 days on average to bring a GS 16 on board from the 
time the position was identified.” 

The importance of program commitment in public management cannot be 
underestimated as a factor complicating the administration of public enterprise. For 
example, in the Leadership and Innovation study of entrepreneurship in public management 


a simple two-by-two matrix was found to be a useful tool for distinguishing different kinds 


of bureaucratic actors.!1! 


11 Theodore Marmor with Philip Fellman, "Policy Entrepreneurship in Government: An American 
Study,” in the Journal of Public Policy, 6,3, 225-253 Cambridge University Press, 1987. 
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MANAGERIAL SKILLS 


COMMITMENT 
TO PROGRAM 


Administrative 
Survivors 


(Non-Leaders) 


Generalist Managers 
(Mandarins) 


(In and Outers--Spiral 
Career Path) 


GOALS 


Program Zealots 
(Unsuccessful Managers 
and Administrators) 


Program Loyalists 
(Vertical Career Movement) 


LOW HIGH 
| 
| 
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The purpose of this simple analytical matrix was to make it easier to define roles 
and managerial types in public enterprise. Within the structure of the model, program 
loyalists were identified as being the closest functional equivalent to the entrepreneurs of 


the private sector. The "mandarins," those who move in and out of government service 


correspond rather closely to the 23 high level executives interviewed in the present study. 


The category of program zealots represents a phenomena which highlights the fundamental 
political differences between public and private enterprise. In the private sector, there is 
really no comparable category to this group. Likewise, program "survivors" are cast in a 
rather different lot from the way in which organizational theory might typically look at 
employees. The issues surrounding the role of "survivors" (who often are given the brunt 
of the blame for bureaucratic inertia) was so sensitive that the authors of the study were 
compelled to temper this description by noting that: "At one extreme there are survivors. 
With modest managerial skills and equally modest managerial gifts, this group exemplifies 
the bureaucratic inertia with which every senior administrator must contend. To 
characterize them as survivors is to describe, not malign their motivation. Many such 
persons perform their tasks conscientiously and no large organization operates without 
those who do their job without special zeal or special gifts."!2 

The point here is that in analyzing private sector organizational behavior, such a matrix 
would not have been necessary. This kind of observation was shared by the interview 
group, and respondents frequently commented upon the difficulties involved in motivating 
subordinates. Roger Altman noted that "Nothing I ever did before I came here (Treasury) 
qualified me for what I found in terms of managing a staff. Keeping people motivated and 
on track is quite difficult since no further compensation is possible for them, so they must 


either like what they are working on, or just like you.” 


12 Thid. No. 7, p. 228. 
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A DISSENTING NOTE 


Despite all of the differences between management in the private and public sectors 
which have been discussed so far, 18 of the 23 interviewees nonetheless described the 
management skills required in their public sector jobs as either being very similar or 
somewhat similar to their private sector jobs. Two individuals, John Hill and Paul O'Neill 
both of whom initially moved from public to private sector jobs described the degree of 
similarity like a half-full glass of wine (i.e., depending on which part of the question one 
wished to focus.) Eric Zausner made the same point somewhat differently by using the 
analogy of a statistician with his derriere in an icebox and his head in an oven being asked 
to comment upon temperature. In any event, only three individuals interviewed expressed 


the opinion that management skills required of them in moving between sectors are best 


described as dissimilar. 


Surprisingly, despite all of the obstacles to performance in the public sector, high level 


public sector administrators ultimately came to view their jobs as requiring the same kinds 
of managerial skills which they had exercised in the private sector. For example, Robert 
McNamara flatly stated that "The similarities far outweigh the differences in managing 
public and private organizations." He supported this position by arguing that the 
fundamentals of management remain the same: establishing goals, monitoring the progress 


of the organization and its programs, and planning for the immediate, short and long terms. 


| 
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In addition, McNamara argued that the way one manages peopie on a day-to-day basis was 
similar. 

John Robson, former chairman of the CAB, expressed a similar point of view, stating 
"[ have a fundamentai belief that there are an awful lot of similarities between the blocking 
and tackling of management in the public and private sectors, including organizational 
(such as lines of responsibility being clearly drawn); people who work hard; specific 
priorities for attention; and the constant need for communication with the internal 
organization to maintain the direction you were trying to make the agency go." 

George Schultz argued that "The similarities depend upon the level of management. As 
you go up the organization, you contend with broader management problems and the 
similarity becomes greater. Furthermore, from a technical perspective, management skills 
are probably quite simular, such as those in finance, accounting and others." To this list of 
similarities, Charlies Ravenel added "the need to get along with people: inspiring trust 
among peers, developing competence, having a sense of urgency for problems, and having 
the ability to get projects finished and wrapped up. 


On balance, the similarities mentioned by the majority of the respondents closely 


resembled the classic "POSDCORB" acronym: Planning, Organizing, Staffing, Directing, 


Coordinating, Reporting, and Budgeting. As many observers are quick to point out, the 
challenge for general managers--whether in a private or public setting--is to integrate these 
diverse functions in order to accomplish the objectives and goals set forth. Yet with all this 
said, respondents in the study offered approximately four times as many observations 
concerning the differences of management skills across sectors as were offered in support 
of the majority position favoring substantial levels of similarity. Why? As William E. 
Simon observes: "The ingredients of management are the same...but the private sector 
manager must take into account so many extraneous factors when moving into the public 


sector that this is where the difficulties lie. In the following section, we extend the 


| 
| 
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discussion by looking beyond the domestic environment. Our example for this extended 
view is the U.S./Japan Structural impediments Initiative, which we shall analyze in order 
to illustrate how these differences can function to distort the POSDCORB process, 


particularly with respect to the processes of goal setting, strategy formulation and strategy 


evaluation. 


THE U.S. JAPAN TRADE RELATIONSHIP AND THE ORIGINS OF SII 


Scarcely a day goes by that a major story on U.S./Japan trade relations does not appear 
on the front page of one of the nation's major newspapers. In recent years a tremendous 
amount of attention has been focused on the nature of the U.S./Japan bilateral relationship. 
Authors viewpoints have ranged from the benign (as in the case of former ambassador 
Mike Mansfield's 1989 article in Foreign Affairs) through the highly critical (Karel van 
Wolferen's "The Enigma of Japanese Power") to the alarmist (such as the CIA sponsored 
study "Japan 2000” which came out of the conference proceedings at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology) and extremist ("The Coming War with Japan"). The Japanese, in 
turn have responded with counter-arguments of their own, perhaps the best known being 
Ishihara's "The Japan that Can Say No", a work which was quite a bit more strident and 
critical of U.S. policy in the original Japanese than in the polished translation released for 
Western consumption. 

Despite the differences in opinion between the two camps, there has been a recognition 
at the highest levels of government that some means of cooperation and mediation of 


differences needs to be addressed toward the resolution of the economic disputes between 


the U.S. and Japan. Understanding the bilateral negotiation process is itself no easy task. 


Many of the above mentioned authors argue that the negotiations are not being made in 
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good faith by the Japanese and that the process of negotiation represents an attempt to mix 


apples and oranges. In the area of trade, the classic examples have been the tariff barriers 


imposed by Japan against Western baseball bats (they make the wrong sound for Japanese 


sports audiences), Western skis (Japanese snow is different), Western construction 
equipment and Western participation in construction contracts (Japanese dirt is different). 
Virtually all of the classic Japanese protectionist arguments have followed this line of 
political "double-talk" which hardly conceals the hidden agenda which its proponents 
advocate. Naturally, this kind of argument has raised a great deal of hostility in American 
political and manufacturing circles, leading frequently to what the Japanese describe as 
"Japan bashing." 

As with every problem, there are two sides to the argument, although with the Japanese 
tendency towards hyperbole, the more plausible arguments supporting their position are 
rarely voiced and even less rarely heard. Despite the huge and continuing trade imbalance 
with Japan, nobody should be surprised that 75% of this imbalance comes from the 
American preference for purchasing automobiles and consumer electronics which are more 
closely geared to consumer preferences and which have a vastly higher standard of quality 
control than their American counterparts. If Detroit had employed the kind of long-range 
strategic planning that the Japanese take virtually for granted (Mitsubishi, for exampie has a 
250 year strategic plan) they might have retooled for smaller, more fuel efficient cars in the 
1960's and thus avoided the precipitous loss of market share to Japanese manufacturers 
which followed. To suggest that the trade imbalance is soluble through opening Japanese 
markets by somehow forcing Japanese to buy American cars which are too wide for many 
Japanese streets, too large to garage, and have the steering wheel on the wrong side is to 
move in one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The real resolution of the U.S./Japan trade imbalance will need to come from a number 


of factors, some of which involve internal changes in U.S. industries and others which 
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involve the difficuit and complex task of working through unfair Japanese trade practices 
on an item by item basis. It is to this latter task that we shall turn our attention, attempting 
to apply some of the organizational insights garnered from the study of cross-sector 
management. 

The job of resolving the U.S./Japan trade problem has fallen largely upon the office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. USTR is a smail (approximately 14 senior officials) 
organization which is organizationally part of the executive office of the President, but 
which maintains its own offices and staff (largely volunteer). On the one hand, it has been 
argued with some force (for example by Pat Choate, in "Agents of Influence") that the size 
of the USTR mitigates against its having much effect against the concentrated efforts of 
MITI, which is closely integrated with the Japanese financial and manufacturing 
communities. Many authors have used the concept of "Japan, Inc." to denote the tight set 
of interlocking relationships which exist between the private sector and the bureaucracy in 
Japan. While this label conveys some of the flavor of the cohesion of Japanese industrial 
and governmental interests, it is really an oversimplification. What one needs to bear in 
mind, is that prior to WWI, Japanese policy was the result of a power triad--the military, 
the zaibatsu and the bureaucrats. After the war, the military was defeated, discredited and 
removed from policymaking, the zaibatsu were disbanded, and the bureaucrats were left in 


a uniquely commanding position of policy authority.!3 Nonetheless, the concept of 


Japan, Inc. is too simplistic to describe the complex interlocking relationships which have : 


evolved between MITI, the Ministry of Finance, the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) and 


industry to describe Japanese strategic planning and behavior. '4 Despite the far high 


13 See Miles Kahler "External Ambition and Economic Performance,” Department of Political Science, 
Yale University, revised version of paper delivered at the August 29-September 1, 1985 meeting of the 
American Political Science Association. 

14 For a more detailed study of the nature of this integration, see James R. Kurth, "The Pacific Basin 


versus the Atlantic Alliance: Two Paradigms of International Relations," Annals AAPSS, 505, September 
1989. 
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degree of unity shown by Japanese industrial policy, it has not proven impossible to 
successfully negotiate trade differences with the Japanese. 

What has proven more difficuit is to obtain bottom line results through these 
negotiations and to assess the degree of success which the negotiations have had. As the 


foregoing study indicates much of this problem may not have so much to do with the weil 


integrated industrial policy machine run by the Japanese as it does with the organizational 


and bureaucratic dysfunctions which are inherent in the American system of public 
administration. In other words, the fact that the Japanese play the game well is not an 
excuse for Americans playing the game poorly. 

The crux of the trade negonations is now largely focused on non-tariff barriers. 
Leaving automobiles, and the automobile industry aside for the moment, U.S./Japan trade 
negotiations during the decade of the 1980's were largely quite successful. The bulk of the 
Japanese formai tariff barriers were in fact removed. However, the bottom-line figures in 
the U.S./Japan trade imbalance not only failed to improve as a result of these successful 
negotiations, in fact they actually got worse. During the late 1980's, the continued severity 
of these imbalances brought about a focus on a new negotiating strategy centered on the 
non-tariff barriers to trade. This approach was designated as the U.S_/Japan Joint 


Structural impediments Initiative, and was described in the "Interim Report" as follows:!5 


Since the U.S. and Japanese Heads of State agreed to launch the 
Structural Impediments Initiative in July, 1989, the SII Working Group has 
studied and identified structural problems in both countries that impede trade 
and balance of payments adjustment. The structural problems which were 
identified by the Government of Japan in the U.S. economy were in the 
following areas: U.S. Savings and Investment Patterns, Corporate 
Investment Activities and Supply Capacity, Corporate Behavior, 
Government Regulations, Research and Development, Export Promotion 
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Initiative, U.S. Government Printing Office (Washington D.C.: 1990). 
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and Workforce Training and Education. The structural problems identified 
by the U.S. Government in the Japanese economy were in the following 
areas: Japanese Savings and Investment Patterns, Land Use, Distribution 
System, Exclusionary Business Practices, Keiretsu Relationships and 
Pricing Mechanisms. 


The ways in which both parties have dealt with these factors invites critical attention, 
but for the purposes of this discussion, we shall focus primarily on the problems of 
strategy evaluation--goal setting, strategy formulation, and performance measurement 


(including measuring the appropriateness of various strategies and evaluative tools) on the 


U.S. side. 


THE STRATEGY PROBLEM 


We have already see how the difficulties which public administration imposes on the 
high level manager complicate his task. USTR is a particularly interesting organization to 
study because it consists almost exclusively of the type of manager interviewed in the 
cross-sectoral management study. Admittedly, the organization itself is much smailer, and 
not everyone is so highly ranked as a George Schultz or a Robert McNamara, but 
nonetheless the constraints of public sector management are visible in very much the same 


fashion as our earlier interviewees described. 


One of the first problems which one encounters in the Structural Impediments Initiative 


is the scope of the goals selected for this program. One aspect of public sector management 


which differenuates it from private sector management is the scale of the enterprise. The 


Resolution Trust Corporation, for exampie controls in excess of $300 billion in assets held 
in trust following the failure of the Savings and Loan associations which once held those 
assets. The Structural Impediments Initiative seeks to address a trade imbalance which 
exceeds $50 billion annually. In both cases, the resources available to deai with the. 
problem seem critically scarce when compared to the magnitude of the problem itself. 
This situation does not, however, prevent the relevant actors from formulating and 
announcing program goals which while not out of proportion to the magnitude of the 
problem are certainly out of proportion to the resources available for dealing with the 
problem. 

In the Savings and Loan crisis, there has been a continual preoccupation on the part of 


the House and Senate Banking Committees to obtain assurances from program 


administrators that the problem is under control. Over a period of more than two years, as 


the magnitude of the problem unfolded, and it became patently clear that the problem was 
anything but under control, virtually every session of testimony was followed by a 
question from one or more Congressmen to the effect of "So, could you say that we've 
turned the corner on this problem?" No matter how dire the circumstances of the 
unfolding problem, each session would invariably end with the question, "So, could you 
say that we've turned the comer on this problem?” Eventually, to the sophisticated reader 
of the hearing transcripts, the committee's behavior begins to take on the characteristics of a 
literary farce. Unfortunately, for the managers and administrators in the executive branch 
charged with implementing policy, the unrealistic expectations and behavior of the 


Congressional committees becomes a guiding force behind program goals. 


SI: GOALS VS. STRATEGY 


In the case of SII, some goals have also been distorted far out of proportion to the 
programmatic means necessary to carry them out. For example, in the area of workforce 


training and education, the interim report set laudable but highly impractical goals:16 


Improving the education and training of the U.S. workforce would 
heighten America's competitiveness. The Administration has set ambitious 
goals to improve the quality of education and training in the United States. 
The President and the Nation's governors recently agreed on a package of 
six national educational goals for achieving scholastic excellence and 
providing U.S. students with skills to compete in a rapidly changing world. 
These goals, to be reached by the year 2000, include: a high school 
graduation rate of 90% or more; preeminence in the world in math and 
science scholastic achievement, full adult literacy; ensuring that all schools 
are free of drugs and violence; and (in grades four eight and twelve) 


achieving competency in key subject areas such as English and 
mathematics. 


Stirring as such rhetoric may be, it provides no mechanism for the achievement of these 


desirable but rather implausible goals. In fact, one could probably go so far as to say that it 


would be no great loss to maintain a $50 billion trade deficit with Japan if we could really 
satisfy such sweeping goais in the reform of our national educational system, particularly if 
we could do it within the highly unrealistic time frame which the interim report suggests. 


A similar set of broad policy goals appears in the section on Japan. Among the factors 


16 Yhid. No. 14, Section I, p. 20. 


which the interim report aims to address are the valuation of Japanese real estate and a 
comprehensive restructuring of Japanese land-use and land tax law as well as a 
concommitant revaluation of exiting properties with the potential for use as industrial sites 
in foreign direct investment. What is not entirely obvious upon a first reading, but 


becomes apparent upon further study is that the recommendations which the report 


embodies would ultimately amount to devaluing the national asset portfolio of Japan by as 


much as 60%. It is simply beyond the realm of possibility to imagine that any Japanese 
government would allow such a financial disaster to take place, even were it possible to 


manipulate the Japanese real estate market in this way. 


MODIFYING THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


A similar proposal was put forth with respect to the wholesale and retail distribution 
systems. The retail distribution system poses a particular problem with respect to the 
closed nature of the Japanese domestic economy insofar as it is politically very tightly tied 
to the LDP and very heavily leveraged within the Japanese political system. Nonetheless, 


the interim report states that:!7 


As dynamic changes are called for in the distribution industry, 
deregulation measures will be taken in order to meet the new needs of 
customers, to enhance the vitality of the distribution industry and to ensure 
smooth procedures for opening new stores. Deregulation measures will be 
put into place by both the central Government and local public authorities. 


17 hid. No. 14, Section II, p. 13. 
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The strategy for accomplishing this is stated both in the Interim Report, and restated 
word for word in the Joint Report, and consists of little more than a recipe of goals to be 
achieved through new regulations and legislation (see Appendix IT). This section of the 
interim report continues with several pages of additional arguments in the same vein. 
Nonetheless, virtually none of the promised changes in the distribution industry actually 
took place, and the distribution system is no more transparent today than it was three years 
ago. Moreover, most of what is masquerading here as strategy is not really strategy at all, 
but rather a series of lengthy, but nonetheless vague goals, promises and wishful thinking. 
The kind of concrete strategy which one could evaluate and apply performance measures to 
appears to be entirely absent here. This is a very curious situation, and it is the kind of 
situation which one wouid not find in the private sector. 

What we have in the foregoing example is the statement of a set of large scale goals (the 
expansion of manufactured imports and increasing the flexibility and transparency of the 
wholesale/retail distribution system) followed by the apparent recapitulation of the 
strategies by which these goals will ostensibly be accomplished. What we actually get is a 


statement of goals followed by a longer more complex statement of additional goals. At 


best this ersatz "strategy" tells us only how we would expect a real strategy to behave if we 


could be assured of its efficient performance. However, what is entirely missing is the 
concrete strategy, as well as any methodology whereby performance of the strategy in 


progressing toward the stated goals could be measured. To find the origin of such a bizarre 


practice, we do not need to look very far. 


GOALS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


A critical difference between public administration and private sector management is the 


way in which organization goal setting is a public function and the way in which this public 


interface serves as a substitute for the kind of accountability which private enterprise 
shareholders measure in terms of financial performance. Among the 23 interviewees, 
measuring success in the public sector provoked a rather homogeneous set of intense 
reactions. William Greener responded by analogy to football ("three yards and a cloud of 
dust") to emphasize that while the objective might be to make three yards, there simply is 


no way tO measure progress in the public sector, so they simply measure the dust cloud left 
behind." 


To Henry Fowler, "...the art of the possible is much more pronounced in the public 


sector. In business you'd look at a good fielding average, while in the public sector one 
emphasizes the batting average!" Another part of the problem is knowing what to measure. 
According to Michael Moskow, "There is some kind of measuring rod in the private sector 
and a general agreement on the goals of the organization; it is, therefore, much easier to 
clearly define your objectives, as opposed to the public sector where goals are much more 
diffuse." Moskow cuts to the heart of the problem as exemplified in the SII process when 
he notes that "In government ‘goals’ are often the measuring sticks themselves; thus a 
heavy emphasis is placed on evaluating success in terms of value judgements. Moreover, 
statutes that have goals are often so vague or even contradictory that it's hard to evaluate 
them--the methodology is just not there. What we see operating in this context is first, a 


replacement of strategies by goals, and second an absence not only of measurement but 


even of any possible method of measurement."!8 

This lack of a discernable bottom line, or in the more compiex case of managing the 
components of international trade, the lack of measures of performance for those factors 
which contribute to the bottom line (the structural components of the non-tariff barriers 
which lead to the de facto overail trade deficit) distorts all of the issues surrounding strategy 
and performance measurement. In discussing the difficulties of measuring organizational 
performance in the public sector, Frank Pace stated flatly that "I tried to find some 
comparable measure, but found this extraordinarily difficult. I never found the answer to 
this problem. There is no exact substitute for the bottom line measures found on the 
private side. What this has led is to a reliance on non-financial and often on non-tangible 
measures as a substitute for financial measures of performance. As the emphasis shifts 
from the concrete to the abstract, psychological factors play a more important role, and 
goals become more important than either the means whereby they are to be achieved or the 
methods whereby this achievement is to be measured. 

For example, John Robson found that "perception was the public sector analogue to 
private sector balance sheets." This creates a variety of problems, since as Robson notes 
"in the private sector, measures are the same for most observers, which is not necessarily 


true in the public sector, where one man's success may be another man's failure." Eric 


Zausner goes one step further by noting that "being successful may require being a ‘one 


man band’ yet at FEA, getting the President's ear, or getting Congress to go along with 
your program, was the key measure of success.” 

Alonzo McDonald described the way in which approval substitutes for measurements 
of strategic success by noting that "Measures of success focus on the ability to formulate 
legislative proposals and get them through Congress; the size and scope of the budgetary 


responsibilities; the department's clout in the policy making arena; and whether you 


18 Michael Moskow, Strategic Planning in Business and Government, Commitee for Economic 
Development, (New York: 1978). 
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consulted peopie along the way. The main measure of effectiveness in the public sector 
was the amount of participation and strength of voice one had in policy making. This is 
quite different from the private sector." But perhaps the most critical comment he offered 
was that "In the public sector, one simply recites a list of things you've tried to do, and one 


is measured against what you intended rather than what you accomplished." 


The substitution of intentions for strategies and measures of performance is certainly 


what has happened in large part in the Structural Impediments Initiative. What has 
happened is that a broad bottom line--reducing the U.S./Japan trade deficit has blossomed 
into a long list of complicated goals and subsets of goals which if achieved would 
presumably have some impact on the trade imbalance. The final report is in many respects 
more sophisticated and better thought out than the interim report. On the one hand, many 
of the goals enumerated such as the rationalization of Japanese harbor policy and the 
extension of loans and credits for Harbor improvements represents an important element in 
the overall program of land use rationalization which is necessary for U.S. corporations to 
have the possibility of profitable direct investment in manufacturing facilities in Japan. On 
the other hand, many of the report's goals for rationalizing land use policy, or restructuring 
the distribution system for greater openness, and restructuring the financial environment in 
order to allow U.S. financial institutions equal participation in Japanese capital markets are 
unrealistic. 

Not only are these ambitious goals unrealistic, but given the degree to which structural 
impediments are entrenched in the Japanese system one would really need a vastly more 
sophisticated, concrete strategic approach to the achievement of these goals. That kind of 
dull, plodding complex detail work does not have the political and perceptual currency that 


the broad statement of ambitious goals in the current SII report has. 


MEASUREMENT AND THE PROBLEM OF PERFORMANCE 


The way in which the political nature of public administration constrains the strategic 
planning process and drives it in the direction of goal statement rather than strategic 
planning and implementation is further complicated by the lack of standardized measures of 
performance for most public sector enterprises. In the case of the Structural Impediments 
Initiative a major goal is to increase the openness of the Japanese economy. In general 
terms this means (regardless of how impractical these goals may be) increasing the 
transparency of keiretsu (conglomerate) practices, consolidating the distribution system and 
opening the distribution system to foreign manufactured imports, rationalizing land use 
policy and removing exclusionary business practices. 

However, for most of these activities there are few if any standardized measures. 
Openness, the core concept of SII is almost impossible to measure, except perhaps in terms 
of the ultimate bottom line--the size of the trade deficit. Moreover the lack of articulated 
strategies means that even where there is a change in the overall nominal "bottom line”, 
such as the 1992 reduction in the U.S./Japan trade deficit, it is impossible to correlate these 
changes with program initiatives. Nobody can tell where the cause and effect relationships 


really are, where there is covariance, and where hidden variables may be causing a change 


in the bottom line.!9 In the U.S./Japan trade case, this problem has been further 


compounded by the measuring mechanism since the scope of errors and omissions may 


exceed the actual size of the problem. 


19 This leaves open the possibility that even with a bottom line reduction in the trade deficit, "openness" 
may have decreased and the reduction would be due to some other, quite possibly temporary factor. In such 
a case, the reduction would eventually disappear, the SII initiative would have failed, and the ultimate 


problem would be worse. Yet while a temporary bottom-line reduction could be demonsuwrated, the 
administrators could claim program success. 


The problem is compounded by the fact that the strategies which would bring about 
greater openness are for the most part missing from the SII process. Instead, what we 
have are goals and sub-goals, without articulated strategies for their achievement. This, in 
tum, creates a situation where one cannot proceed to strategy evaluation. That is, although 


one would like to know whether the strategies selected are appropriate for the achievement 


of the program's goals, and one would like to measure the effectiveness of the strategies in 


achieving these goals one is simply left with the cloud of smoke which carries so much 
currency in the political arena and so little in the arena of implementation. 

As the high level, cross-sector managers in our study have indicated, it appears that the 
political dynamics of the public administration process work in such a way as to implicitly 
favor the substitution of goals for strategy and to obscure and complicate the problems of 
strategy evaluation and performance measurement. Without conscious attention to the 
effects of goal substitution on the policy formulation and implementation process, there 
appears to be little hope of formulating effective strategies in public administration. Where 
serious problems are being addressed, and the stakes are high--essentially the continued 
well being of the nation as a whole--such distinctions assume a critical importance which 


far outweighs the mere consideration of individual policy attributes. 
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(i) in order to ensure smooth coordination procedures and to facilitate 
the opening of new stores and expansion of existing stores, the following 
deregulation measures for an appropriate implementation of the law will be 
in effect by the end of May of this year, subsequent to the deliberation of the 
relevant council. These are the maximum measures which are legally 
possible under the current Large-Scale Retail Store Law (LSRSL). 

(aa) Shortening of coordination processing period for opening stores: 
the coordination processing period will be less than one and one half years. 
(bb) Exceptional measures concerning floor space for import sales: 
coordination procedures wiil be exempted for an increase up to a specific 

scale (approximately 100m? of the floor space). 

(cc) Exempuon of coordination procedures for the increase of a certain 
increase in floor space: Coordination procedures will be exempted for 
certain cases such as a floor space increase up to a specific scale (whichever 
is smaller, 10% of the existing floor space or 50 m2.) 

(dd) Relaxation of the scope of regulation on closing time and the 
number of business holidays: Closing time under regulation will be relaxed 
from "after six o'clock p.m." to "after "seven o'clock p.m." The number of 
business holidays will be relaxed from “less than four days a month" to 
"less than 44 days a year”. 

(ee) Enhancement of transparency in the coordination procedures: 
Transparency of the coordination procedures will be improved through such 
measures as further disclosure of the outcome of the deliberation in the 
Council for Coordinating Commercial Activities, regular publication of the 
status of coordination activities and receipt and processing of the inquiries 
by the interested parties including those wishing to open stores... 


(ii) Regarding separate regulation by local public authorities, the central 
Government, together with the above measures, will make its utmost efforts 
by, for example, directing local public authorities to take necessary 
corrective measures in the light of objectives of the law. 
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1990, U.S. Government Printing Office, June 28, 1990 pp. III-5 ff. 


(iii) In order to ensure an appropriate implementation of the law and of 
separate regulation by local public authorities, the Government of Japan will 
take necessary follow-up steps including the checking of the status of 
implementation of the above measures. The institutional system will be put 
into place to achieve the above mentioned objective by establishing the 
headquarters for follow-up both in the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITT) Headquarters and in regionai Bureaus and Departments. 


(iv) In order to ensure an appropriate implementation of the above measures 
thus to expedite the processing of the coordination procedures, the fiscal 
1990 budget wiil establish a new division called the Distribution Industries 
Division in the MITI and will increase by ten the number of officials 
concerned. Further efforts will be made to expand and strengthen the 
institutional set-up. 


(v) In order to accelerate changes in the distribution industry and to expand 
manufactured imports, together with the above measures, steps will be 
taken to help promote imports by the distribution industry including smail 


and medium distributors. To achieve this objective, the budget, the fiscal 
loans and investment plan and the tax reform proposal of the FY 1990 will 
establish tax incentive measures to promote manufactured imports, promote 
grass-root import expansion activities of small and medium distributors, 
promote international promotion fairs by local retailers, and others. Further 
efforts will be exerted to expand and reinforce such measures. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this research is to test the degree to which the 
recent increase in gubernatorial power and the new attention to 
management, perceived and asserted by scholars and governors 
themselves, has been translated into influence over state 
administrators. Using the individual administrator as the unit of 
analysis, I have developed a causal model assessing the influence 
of four sets of variables upon state administrators’ perceptions 
of gubernatorial influence over them and their agencies. These 
variables include the state political environment, respondent 
agency context, individual characteristics of respondents and 
individual perceptions. I employ the American State 
Administrators Survey for the years 1978, 1984 and 1988. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1939, Leslie Lipson asserted that governors had come a long way from 
their earlier positions of relative helplessness to assert themselves in the 
real governing of the states. Whereas the earlier governor "had just enough 
power to sign the receipt for his salary” (Lipson, 1939:239), the new governor 
was at last "becoming an officer worthy of the name." (Lipson, 1939: 243). 


Owing to our colonial experience, Americans have historically been 
hesitant to place much power in the hands of one person. What resulted from 
this hesitation were "institutionally handicapped" governors, who sat at the 
head of "lethargic, fragmented and diffused governments"(Ransone, 1985). But 
Slowly, a disillusioned citizenry learned that government must be allowed 
enough power to govern effectively and to thus be held responsible (Sabato, 
1983:57). An explosion of governmental reforms, intended to more 
realistically empower the governor and other state officials, followed. 


Coleman Ransone, Jr. (1985) asserted a similar observation when 
reflecting upon the relative position which modern governors had attained 
stating that governors now have a "decided influence on policy formation.” 
Sabato further noted that governors are happy to oblige this new level of 
responsibility, and in the 1980’s, they committed themselves to broad and 
crowded policy agendas. 


Beyle (1988) finds that governors’ offices today are a major source of 
policy innovation. As the national government continues to reduce its 
commitment to domestic policy concerns, state leaders have shown themselves 
willing to accept this role, and this seems to lead to greater 
responsibilities for governors. As this new found prominence boosts their 
image within their respective states, it carves a place for them in the 
national political framework (Beyle, 1988).' In addition, modern governors 
also possess more impressive personal characteristics (Wright 1991). They are 
younger and better educated than their predecessors which would seem to make 
them even more likely to undertake these new, higher profile responsibilities. 


Prior research clearly indicates that governors have achieved new 
prominence in the levels of institutional power which they now hold. However, 
research has been lees successful in assessing the actual influence of 
governors in the policy process. How much has this new gubernatorial power 
and this new attention to state management, has been translated into influence 
over actual policy making? I have attempted here to develop a fully specified 
model in order to fill in these gaps and I have employed a causal model in 
order to detect indirect effects not discussed in prior research. This 
research will measure the perceptions of those officials on the receiving end 
of gubernatorial influence--state administrators. To what extent do they 
perceive that governors exert control over the work of their agencies? In 
what ways do governors make this influence felt? These are the primary 
questions addressed here. 


The paper begins with a brief review of the literature relating to 
gubernatorial influence over the executive branch. Next, it presents a causal 
model made up of four layers of influence over the actors in question which 
sheds some light upon the various means by which governors make their 


'It is tempting to assume that governors are on an irreversible course to 
dominance at the expense of all other government actors. Indeed, Keith J. 
Mueller (1985) finds that significant increases of governors’ powers in 
individual states occurred between 1964 and 1974, with powers in five states 
increasing within the short span 1970 to 1972. But this trend may not continue. 
Gubernatorial power may actually diminish as legislatures become increasingly 
capable. 


influence felt. The paper concludes with a discussion of the various findings 
concerning the nature of gubernatorial influence over state administrators and 
possible directions that future research may follow. 


GOVERNORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


A large body of research has followed the expansive state government 
reform alluded to above. Gubernatorial management and the related policy 
involvement is viewed by most scholars as well as governors themselves to be 
one of the most important aspects of the office. The governor is, 
fundamentally, the "chief executive" charged with the responsibility to "see 
that the laws are faithfully executed" by the amalgamation of organizations 
that comprise the executive branch (Muchmore, 1983:78). This group of people, 
organizations and sub-organizations collectively called the executive branch 
is very difficult to actually describe. In a sense, it might be viewed as a 
unified structure with the governor seated at the top, whose "vision of the 
public interest is the agenda that the organization is supposed to follow" 
(Muchmore, 1983:79). One might also argue that to be a unified structure is 
to share common goals and purposes; but representative democracy all but 
guarantees that administrators and governors will never have a unified, goal 
consistent body of laws to administer. This is the extremely complex and 
sometimes contradictory framework within which governors attempt to "manage" 
government--to direct policy. 


Further, there are institutional and environmental developments which 
tend to define for the governor much of his or her dealings with the executive 
branch. First, governors are aware that nearly everything that happens in the 
bureaucracy, particularly the negative occurrences, has the potential for 
being associated with them in the press and in the minds of the people of the 
state. In addition, crises such as floods, fires or hurricanes will 
inevitably arise which demand gubernatorial attention and management. These 
things aside, much of the governor’s involvement with the executive branch is 
routine, it is imposed by state or federal law and the governor has little 
room for disagreement (Muchmore, 1983). 


Despite these contextual constraints upon the governor, it is important 
to keep in sight the political aspects of gubernatorial management. Governors 
now possess tremendous appointive power, especially at important top level 
policymaking positions, which is designed to put them in the driver’s seat of 
government. But at the same time, governors must compete with many other 
actors for influence over the bureaucracy (Abney and Lauth 1983). Governors 
operate in a realm marked by relationships often defined as "iron triangles," 
in that alliances between state bureaus, clientele groups and interested 
legislators tend to be intensely strong. This fact assures that governors 
have a difficult time in directing executive activities, as gubernatorial 
initiatives can be thwarted at any of the points of the triangle. As 
mentioned earlier, one way to break into these triangles is to assure that at 


least one of the members is on the governor’s side, via the appointment 
process. 


This power, however, brings up problems of its own. Selecting 
appointees can be a long and arduous process, and administrators can prove 
embarrassing or damaging to the governor (see also Blair, 1983). 
Gubernatorial attempts at reorganization will almost invariably be met by 
strong opposition, both from inside the government (the legislative and the 
executive branches), and also from outside forces such as political interest 
groups. Governors and scholars alike point out that "managing" the state 
promises few political benefits (Abney and Lauth, 1983, Flentje, 1983:87). 


Gubernatorial management, then, is a risky and difficult undertaking. 
The key, according to Flentje, is in adequately balancing the political and 
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Managerial roles of the governor. Several governors seem to have concluded 
that "political resources generated through non-managerial functions are 
essential to allowing a governor to pursue an active and politically costly 
managerial role" (Flentje, 1983:91). 


Wright (1967) found that governors are not viewed as the primary power- 
wielders over state administrators, nor do state administrators wish them to 
be. These administrators indicate that they prefer control by independent 
agencies over either the governor or the legislature. Wright finds that in 
states where governors have stronger formal powers, administrators acknowledge 
somewhat greater control by governors than in states where governors are 
weaker. These results seem to confirm the contention of reformers and 
reorganizers that formal powers of a governor do make a significant difference 
in gubernatorial influence over administrators. 


However, in states where governors formal powers are "strong", as 
defined by Schlesinger, the competition for control over state administrators 
is approximately a tie. Wright asserts that this is empirical evidence of 
dispersed influence and powerful cross-pressures within administrations at the 
state level. He notes also that the process by which administrators gain 
their position contributes to the level of influence of governors. The more 
the governor is involved in the appointment process, the more he/she is 
perceived as having control. This observation will be a primary element of 
concern in this study (Wright, 1967).* (See also Dye (1969) and Sharkansky 
(1968) on the importance of institutional powers) .? 


A study by Brudney, Wright and Hebert (1983) constructed a model of 
"perceived gubernatorial influence" over state administrators, using as 
independent variables: formal powers of the governor (Dometrius), agency 
characteristics, job characteristics, and personal characteristics (of state 
administrator respondents). This research found, among other things, that 
formal powers of the governor account for only a modest level of the variation 
in reported influence. Job characteristic classifications (method of 
appointment and immediate superior) were found to be significant, while 
personal characteristics were only slightly significant. 


The overall explanatory value of these earlier models is a relatively 
modest one-fourth for all agencies, and one-fifth for only major agencies. 
The authors theorize that the way to improve this model is to more fully 
reflect the complexity of the agency environment (Brudney, Wright and Hebert, 
1983). Ina later study, they turned to testing this theory. 


They attempt in a later study to account for variations deriving from 
the environmental context within which administrators and the various other 
political players act. They assume that members of the organization in 
essence determine for themselves the environment within which they operate, 
and they therefore determine that the environment within which administrators 


*E. Lee Bernick (1979) finds that those governors who possess significant 
amounts of formal power will tend to depend upon these powers to achieve 
legislative objectives, while governors with weaker formal powers will turn to 
the informal powers (such as popular support) at their disposal. 

Research also leads to the assumption that gubernatorial power and 
influence are by no means constant across the nation. State and regional 
variations prevail. Dye asserts that most of the policy differences that occur 
across states are not the product of formal powers but are primarily a product 
of the fact that strong governor states are largely "wealthy, urban, and 
industrial" while the weak governor states are "poor, rural and agricultural” 
(Dye 1969:938). 


operate bears scrutiny (Brudney and Hebert, 1987). This is a primary 
assumption on which the following research is based. 


A MODEL OF GUBERNATORIAL INFLUENCE * 


The model I have developed assesses the various levels of influences 
upon state administrators--the public officials who actually carry out the 
work of state government. It measures the perceptions of those individuals 
who make up these state bureaucracies. While it places these administrators 
in the larger political context by looking at the institutional powers of the 
governor, the political culture, and the levels of interest group and party 
competition, it also looks at more individual specific characteristics. In 
this way I hope to create a realistic model of the many elements which 
determine the ways in which state administrators carry out their 
responsibilities. As stated above, I shall be particularly interested in the 
degree to which governors, who have achieved so much in the way of 
institutional powers, have been able to translate this potential influence 
into actual influence, as perceived by these administrators. 


In order to measure this overall perception of gubernatorial influence, 
I have constructed an additive index made up of respondents’ assessment of 
"the degree of influence" governors have on decisions their agencies make in 
each of four decision areas: total agency budget level, budgets for specific 
programs, major policy changes and agency rules and regulations.* The value 
of this measure primarily lies in the fact that it is drawn from the 
observations of knowledgeable participants in the process. It assumes that 
state administrators know better than any outside observer could, how much 
influence governors actually wield (see Brudney and Hebert, 1987:189). 


Three trichotomous variables generally representing administrators’ 
overall perception of the political environment within which they operate form 
the foundation upon which the other variables operate. The first of these 
three variables is intended to represent the degree to which the administrator 
perceives the governor to share the goals of his or her agency. I hypothesize 
that this will have a positive effect upon the administrators’ perception of 
gubernatorial influence. If administrators feel that the governor shares 
their goals and is sympathetic to the "purposes and aims" of their agencies, 
then they will be more likely to take cues from the governor. They will be 
more disposed toward the governor’s exercise of influence. 


Similarly, a heightened tendency on the part of the governor to closely 
review agency budget requests will cause administrators to be more likely to 
defer to the desires of the governor. Knowing that the governor is likely to 
shoot down undesirable budget requests, administrators will pay attention to 
the governor during the policy making process. Therefore, the hypothesized 
relationship between perceived gubernatorial influence and budget review is 
positive. Governors also exercise other control over the budget process in 
that they are charged with administering the budget. This is a realm occupied 
principally by the executive, as it takes place after the legislatures have 
asserted their influence. 


The third perception measure assesses the degree to which administrators 
feel that "generally speaking, the governor exercises greater control and 
oversight” over their agency. If administrators see the governor consistently 


“See Appendix A for a listing of all variables and their sources. See 
Figure 1 for a representation of the general model. In the interest of clarity, 
the path diagram for the general model, Figure 2, is broken into five parts. 


They chose the level of influence exerted ranging from "none" to "high (and 
coded from 1 to 4). 


monitoring activities of the executive branch and actively pursuing this 
administrative oversight, they will then be more likely to perceive 
gubernatorial influence. That is, to the extent that close administrative 


oversight seems especially important to the governor, then administrators view 
this effect as more significant. 


These three variables represent, in essence, the administrators’ 
perceptions of their governors’ general tendency toward their agencies. It 
alse represents the degree to which the respondents believe the governor 
attempts to influence them (and why her or she does so) must have a rather 
strong and direct impact on how much they perceive he or she actually does 
influence them overall. What is significant is that this is not a perfect 
relationship. Gubernatorial attempts at influencing administrators are not 
necessarily translated into actual influence. (Note that these variables are 
not particularly highly correlated, the highest being a .46 correlation 
between the dependent variable and gubernatorial control and oversight in 1978 
and 1988, with only a .40 correlation in 1984. See Appendix C for Pearson 
Correlation Coefficients of all variables). 


Next the study includes a group of variables representing the daily 
activities of administrators. First is a variable which represents the 
percentage of an administrator’s time spent on building public support (as 
opposed to internal management or policy development). Building public 
support, like being popularly elected, provides an outside source of power, 
which in turn provides a degree of autonomy. Further, if administrators 
represent a high profile or highly interested element of the public, they will 
be able to draw on them for support. They will be more likely to take cues 
from the public rather than from the governor, and they will be more able to 
disregard or weigh less heavily the desires of the governor. Therefore the 
expected relationship between this variable and perceived gubernatorial 
influence is negative. 


Next, the model contains two variables which represent the day to day 
operations of the agency, the way in which the administrator carries out his 
or her responsibilities. One involves the frequency of phone or face to face 
contact with the governor. The other is a similar variable indicating 
frequency of contact with members of the governor’s staff. Each of these 
variables should be positively related to the influence of the governor over 
the administrator. If contact is greater, then the administrator should be 
more aware of the desires of the governor and therefore more likely to be 
influenced by them. Contact with members of the governor’s staff is probably 
much more common than actual contact with the governor, though the latter 
would likely have a greater impact on those occasions that it does take place. 


The next category of independent variables represents administrators’ 
individual characteristics. It first contains a variable which represents the 
level of dependence the administrators owe to the governor resulting from the 
governor’s role in placing them in their position.® The more involvement the 
governor had in the appointment process the greater influence he or she should 
have over the administrator. The model also incorporates two variables 
intended to represent personal characteristics of the administrator/ 
respondent. These include a variable representing the length of time the 
respondent has held his or her current position as well as the level of 
education attained by the respondent. These variables are hypothesized to 
have a negative relationship to perceived gubernatorial influence. 


*‘The highest value for this measure is carried by the governor having full 
appointive power, without any approval needed, the next by governor appointment 
with some approval process required and the lowest value represents the 
administrator having been popularly elected. 
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The longer an individual has held the current position, the more likely 
he or she is to possess independent sources of influence and personal power 
over agency direction. Administrators who have been in the job for a long 
time are less likely to feel compelled to please the governor or to feel 
threatened by his or her level of influence. They are also less likely to 
feel any strong sense of loyalty to this "temporary" elected official. 


Much like this, administrators with higher levels of education are more 
likely to feel assured in their ability to carry out the duties of their job 
and their agency. They will be less prone to defer to the judgement of the 
governor, as they must see themselves as more expert in their particular 
policy area. Administrators might perceive the governor as simply a 
politician, one who is an expert at politics, rather than an expert on policy. 


The fourth category includes dummy variables representing six agency 
types: human resources, natural resources, staff agencies, criminal justice, 
economic development and "other". Prior research indicates that different 
types of agencies exhibit different behavior, or that governors behave 
differently toward them (Brudney and Hebert, 1987). Governors may apply 
themselves more to influencing agencies with policy responsibilities which are 
of greater interest to themselves or which they perceive to be of greater 
importance. 


The final category of the model to be tested includes five variables 
which represent the larger political context within which the agency operates. 
Interest groups represent the first independent source of power for state 
administrators under consideration here. The level of interest group activity 
in the state should act as an environmental characteristic affecting perceived 
gubernatorial influence. If interest groups are very active and powerful in 
the state, then administrators will be less influenced by the governor. They 
will likely draw cues from the reported goals of these groups, at the expense 
of the governor. This may be because the administrators feel that these 
groups better articulate the desires of the population. Another possible 
interpretation is that administrators depend upon interest groups to provide 
information and expertise, which they would otherwise be unable to attain. 

For this measure I draw upon the work of Gray and Lowery (1992). They 
construct two measures of interest group influence in states: interest group 
diversity and interest group density. Interest group density assesses the 
number of groups in relation to the size of a state’s economy, or the average 
economic base behind interest groups in a state. I expect interest group 
density to be negatively related to gubernatorial influence.’ 


Interest group diversity measures the number of groups in a state which 
fall into one of the ten categories of group types. Therefore, a high value 
indicates low group diversity, meaning groups are concentrated in only one or 
a few categories. I expect group diversity to be negatively related to 
perceived gubernatorial influence (this would be represented by a positive 
sign). The more diverse the interest groups are in a given state, the less 
influence the governor will be able to wield over state administrators. 
Conversely, the less diverse the groups, the more freedom the governor has in 
influencing state administrators, particularly in those fields not well 
represented by interest groups. 


Second is the political culture of the state. Elazar (1970) first 
conceived of the American states as having characteristically different 
political environments or cultures. They have a shared framework of values 
and beliefs about the relative importance of government in fulfilling these 


This would be represented by a positive sign since this measure is a ratio. 
States with high ratio values have fewer groups relative to the size of the 
state’s economy. 


values. Much research followed Elazar as to the specific effects which 
political culture exerts on policy and institutions (see for example, 
Patterson, 1968, Johnson, 1976, Erikson, McIver and Wright, 1987, Lowery and 
Sigelman, 1983). 


In general, moralistic culture is marked by the broad provision of 
government activity "in the public interest." In this framework, government 
is very active, embracing economic and social regulation in order to achieve 
the good society. This gives rise to a bureaucracy oriented toward efficiency 
and away from partisanship. In an individualistic culture, government is seen 
primarily as a means of promoting economic development. Politicians regard 
government like any other professional activity and bureaucracy tends to be 
viewed negatively since it removes many of the benefits of office from 
political control. Finally, traditionalistic cultures regard politics as a 
privileged activity performed by members of an elite social group. Since 
politics in this system tend to be "highly personalized," impersonal 
bureaucracies are de-emphasized (Hansen, 1983). 


For a numeric representation of culture, I draw on Ira Sharkansky (1969) 
who takes Elazar’s lead in conceiving of political culture as a continuum made 
up of the average numerical value of the several cultural designations within 
each state, and ranging from moralistic at one end to traditionalistic at the 
other with individualistic in the center. I hypothesize that the closer to 
traditionalistic the state culture is, the smaller the degree of influence the 
governor will exercise over the state bureaucracy. 


This hypothesis of a negative relationship between traditionalism and 
gubernatorial influence over the bureaucracy seems to follow from Sharkansky’s 
finding that traditionalism is negatively related to "size and perquisites of 
the state bureaucracy" and also with the "scope, magnitude and costs of 
government programs."* If bureaucracies themselves are de-emphasized in 
traditionalistic states, so too will gubernatorial interest in influencing the 
bureaucracy be minimized. 


He finds, however, that the effects of political culture on political 
institutions, or the outputs of those institutions, are somewhat less strong 
than the effects on popular behavior, such as voter turnout. He suggests that 
this is because the effect of culture on institutions is less direct and 
therefore more easily diluted. Individual players or dramatic events may lead 
to institutional developments not in keeping with the political culture. 


Therefore, I expect that this variable will exhibit a weaker 
relationship than other variables. I include it in the model in order to help 
to establish the environment in which administrators and governors are 
Operating. They are clearly players acting in a much broader context than 
simply their own positions. Though culture is perhaps the most remote of the 
environmental effects upon them, it should indicate broad tendencies toward 
certain political structures which in turn present at least indirect effects 
upon the two actors under consideration. 


Third, the level of interparty competition within the state should exert 
some influence upon the relationship between the governors and the 


8Sharkansky finds that culture exerts an influence over the political 
characteristics of a state and that these effects are not simply a product of the 
level of economic well-being or urbanism. 
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administrators. For this measure I draw on King (1980) who modifies the 
measure developed by Austin Ranney.’ 


I expect that the higher the level of party competition, the more likely 
the state administrator will be influenced by the governor. This is because 
the governor will perceive a greater necessity to close ranks in order to 
achieve common goals. The governor may place more emphasis upon making known 
the goals of the administration to the heads of agencies and impressing upon 
administrators the necessity of their cooperation. 


In states in which there is little or no interparty competition, 
governors will be less likely to perceive an external threat (the threats that 
do exist will come from within his or her own party). Simply being of the 
Same party as the governor will not lend much legitimacy, since everyone would 
fall into this same category. This sort of environment would probably enable 
other actors to influence agency administrators, at the expense of the 
governor. 


Finally, the formal or institutional power of the governor should be a 
contributing factor to perceived gubernatorial influence. Those governors 
with higher degrees of institutional power should be better able to convince 
administrators to follow their lead. Higher power governors should have more 
tools at their disposal to influence administrators, and their stature should 
be such that administrators are more likely to be influenced by them. 


Weak governors might have short tenure and thereby a short time span 
within which to work and administrators who wished to could simply out-wait 
them. These governors may not possess the stature or the ability to command 
loyalty among administrators, since they have fewer rewards to offer and fewer 
punishments with which to threaten (Beyle, 1990). 


Analysis of results of the model will follow two primary paths. First, 
of the nineteen variables hypothesized to contribute to perceived 
gubernatorial influence, which exert the greatest effects? Of these, which 
exert their influence from direct relationships, and which have primarily 
indirect effects? 


TESTING THE MODEL 

Data and Methods 

The study presented here draws on data from the American State 
Administrators Project Survey, for the years of 1978, 1984 and 1988." Using 
this data enables us to examine the powers of the governor as they are 
translated into perceived influence over agencies. It provides the advantages 
of a large sample and of repeated use of identical questions over time. 
Further, it enables us to consider differences in gubernatorial influence 
across the various types of agencies across the nation. 


Given the apparent encouraging nature of prior research in this field, I 
conducted a similar study to Brudney and Hebert (1987), while making some 
alterations which I hoped would improve the overall explanatory value. My 


*King employs an index ranging from .5 to 1, with 1 representing a highly 
competitive environment and .5 indicating an absence of significant interparty 
competition. His calculations are based upon the results of legislative and 
gubernatorial elections held between 1970 and 1984. 

"ASAP is an extensive multiyear project involving questionnaires sent to 
administrators in 76 types of agencies in all fifty states. The addresses and 
names of respondents were provided by the Council of State Government. The 
number of respondents varies somewhat across the three time points. One thousand 


three hundred and ninety three agency heads participated in 1978, 1121 in 1984 
and 1453 in 1988. 
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principle concern is with explaining the perceived influence of only one 
actor, the governor. 


This study also differs from previous work in that I have included the 
modified version of the Schlesinger et al index of formal gubernatorial power. 
Where the original index included only four elements: tenure, veto, budget, 
and appointment, the new index also includes strength of party control in the 
legislature as well as budgetary powers which the legislature has vis-a-vis 
the governor. This new measure might be more accurately termed 
"institutional" powers of the governor. As Beyle states, this expanded index 
more closely reflects a "real world view of the constraints on governors in 
their tenure not captured in previous efforts" (Beyle 1988:24). The 
introduction of political strength into the measure seems especially valid 
since so many states are currently experiencing a situation of "split- 
government", where the governor and the legislature are of different parties. 


In formulating the institutional power index, I have included the 
expanded treatment of the appointment power, considering 37 possible executive 
functions, where the original index included only sixteen major functions. 
Since I am employing the index as a measure of the governor’s formal power to 
influence the state agencies, it seems consistent to include as broad a range 
of functions as possible to mirror the range of agencies represented in the 
ASAP data set.'' The addition of this measure does not indicate an underlying 
presumption that gubernatorial influence is absolutely dependent upon formal 
power. Instead, as Beyle (1983) asserts, "The true measure of a governor and 
his administration is how well he actually performs the various roles for 
which he is responsible” (Beyle 1983:203). To what extent is the governor 
successful in translating his or her "potential" formal powers into reality? 
This is, in essence, the question being addressed here. 


Results 

All variables included in the model which attain statistical 
significance exert relationships in the expected direction’ Also as 
anticipated, four variables seem to carry the greatest effect.” These 
include the administrators’ idea of how much "control and oversight" the 
governor has over the agency, the governor’s relative tendency to review 
budget requests, the administrator’s perceptions of how sympathetic the 
governor is toward the goals of his or her agency and the degree of 
gubernatorial involvement in the administrator’s appointment. As can be 
observed in figure 2, gubernatorial control exerts the greatest direct effect 
(.24 measured in standard deviation units). 


The governor’s involvement in the administrator’s appointment process 
exerts the next greatest direct effect (.17). The most striking observation 
relating to appointment is that it exerts several indirect effects, thereby 
exhibiting the greatest total effect of any other element of the model (.32). 
Also, appointment is important in that it acts as a conduit for the influence 


'These additions should work to address some of the concerns expressed by 
Dometrius and others over the use of the Schlesinger et al index as an absolute 
measure of governor power (rather than a comparative measure). 

"with the exception of interest group density which exhibits a very small 
unexpected effect. See Appendix B for a list of all significant path 
coefficients. 

[The data was first considered separately for each of the three time 
points. As relatively minor variation existed across the years, the data were 
then pooled and the data analysis will pertain to that pooled data except as 
indicated. 


of each of the agency variables as well as two of the institutional variables: 
institutional power of the governor and level of inter-party competition. 


The appointment situation of the respondent can be seen as the fulcrum 
(symbolized by the central position of this variable in the figure) upon which 
many of the other effects are balanced. Staff and economic development 
agencies exhibit particularly strong effects upon gubernatorial involvement in 
the appointment process (.21 for each), indicating the key role governors tend 
to play in appointing the officials of these agencies. The institutional 
power of the governor and level of inter-party competition exert a greater 
influence upon gubernatorial involvement in the appointment process than they 
do upon perceived gubernatorial influence. This indicates that the 
significance of these context variables is their effect upon administrator’s 
perception of the governor’s relative part in hiring (possibly firing?) them. 
This observation as to the primary significance of gubernatorial appointment 
power is in keeping with previous research in this field, though again, we 
observe indirect effects not found before. 


The other two individual perception variables also exhibit significant 
and rather large direct effects. Gubernatorial tendency to review budget 
requests exerts a slightly smaller (.16) direct effect and perceived 
gubernatorial sympathy exerts again a slightly smaller (.12) effect (each 
statistically significant at the .0001 level). 


The agency context of the respondent is also seen to generally exert the 
expected influence.'* Being an administrator in a staff agency particularly, 
and of human resources, or natural resources to a lesser degree, translates 
into a strong influence over perceived gubernatorial influence. Criminal 
justice and economic development administrators have a much smaller tendency 
to perceive strong gubernatorial influence. 


The fact that staff agencies are essentially designed to benefit the 
governor is seen clearly in the observed relationships. This agency exerts 
not only a relatively large direct effect on the dependent variable (.12), but 
also an indirect effect mediated through gubernatorial control and oversight, 
highlighting the dependence of staff agencies upon the governor and their 
responsibility to him or her. Staff agencies also exhibit indirect effects by 
way of frequency of staff contact, gubernatorial involvement in the 
appointment process and gubernatorial sympathy, thus contributing a total 
effect of (.19). 


As previous research has indicated, the political context variables 
contribute a rather slight explanatory value. Institutional powers possessed 
by the governor exhibit a small direct effect (.06) as well as contributing a 
small indirect effect on perceived gubernatorial influence mediated through 
gubernatorial review of budget requests and appointment status (.03).'° This 
type of relationship though small, is in keeping with the general hypothesis. 
Perceptions of budget review power are influenced by the institutional powers 
of the governor, as is the appointment situation of the administrator. 

The institutional powers which the governor possesses are generally mediated 
through the more specific influences which the governor exerts. They are 


“Though this study generally concurs with Brudney, Hebert and Wright’s 
findings that the type of agency to which an administrator belongs makes a 
difference in how that administrator views gubernatorial support, evidence 
tentatively suggests that this phenomenon is waning. Whereas in 1978 the 
difference between the agency type with the greatest gubernatorial influence and 
that with the least was 1.63 units, in 1984 the difference declined to 1.2 and 
in 1988 the difference declined even further to .51 units. 


‘This is a much stronger relationship when analyzing only Southern states. 
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important to the extent that they are felt personally by the administrator. 
Those administrators who have received their positions from the governor 
attribute a greater level of influence to the governor. 


Similarly, those administrators who believe the governor will be more 
likely to closely scrutinize their budget requests will give more attention to 
the goals and expectations of the governor. These effects can be seen as 
"states of mind" that lead to greater perceived influence. In addition, the 
political culture of the state exerts a very small negative effect (-.02), 
mediated through gubernatorial budget review. Culture exerts a rather large 
negative effect on the governor’s tendency to review budget requests. As 
predicted, the closer a state is to being a traditionalistic culture, the less 
likely the governor is to attempt to influence the state administration. This 


generally supports the hypothesis, though actually exerting a rather small 
indirect effect upon the dependent variable. 


Also in keeping with the hypothesis, the level of interparty competition 
exerts a small positive effect by way of the appointment process and 
gubernatorial control and oversight. Frequency of contact with the governor’s 
staff members exerts a small indirect effect, mediated through perceived 
gubernatorial sympathy. This can be explained by the fact that greater 
contact with members of the governor’s staff leads to more of a sense that the 
governor shares the agency’s goals and purposes, either because these staff 
members choose to make this contact to express the governor’s support, or 
because staffers take the time to listen to concerns or ideas when 
administrators initiate the contact.’ This appears to strengthen the sense 
of collegiality between agencies and the governor’s office, and this in turn 
enhances the governor’s influence over the administrator involved. The fact 
that actual contact with the governor himself/herself does not exert this same 
relationship is an interesting finding. 


Neither measure of interest group influence in the states achieves any 
significant direct effect. However, interest group diversity exhibits a very 


small negative indirect effect by way of frequency of contact with 
gubernatorial staff members. This finding indicates that less diverse state 
systems of interest groups yield less frequent gubernatorial staff contact 
with state administrators (or greater diversity yields greater staff contact). 
As more players are able to wield influence on state administrators, the 
governor’s office must step up its attempts at influence. This produces a 
positive relationship to perceived gubernatorial influence. This is obviously 
a very weak finding, (.005, represented by a negative sign, for the reasons 
indicated above) but one which contradicts the expected relationship. 
Disappointingly, interest group density exhibits no significant relationship 
in the model whatsoever. 


In general, the fit of the model is good. It produces a higher adjusted 
R? (.31) than that generated by previous research (see Brudney and Hebert). 
Smaller context attributes such as the nature of the appointment process and 
the type of agency involved have the greatest effects. The data also support 
the notion that governors exert greater influence over some types of agencies 
than others, notably staff, human resources and natural resources. Personal 
or individual characteristics enter primarily in the way in which 
administrators view the environment around them. 


‘The data do not allow determination of who initiated the contact. 
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I also conducted the same analysis by dividing the states into four 
regions. These findings did contribute some interesting observations, but a 
full discussion of this is not possible here.” 


DISCUSSION 


Some qualified observations about administrator’s perceptions of 
gubernatorial influence are now possible. First, though research indicates 
that state administrators are becoming more highly educated (Wright, 1991), 
this trend does not seem to translate into an effect (either negative or 
positive) upon perceived gubernatorial influence. In fact, neither the 
education level of the administrator, nor length of tenure in the position are 
observed to have much effect at all upon their perception of gubernatorial 
influence. 


As observed above, the process by which administrators attain their 
positions does exert a reliably strong effect. This should persist as long as 
state chief executives have some degree of responsibility in choosing the 
people who will staff the various agencies.” This observation supports the 
hypothesis, prior research, and indeed perceptions of governors themselves. 
Though, of course, many state officials remain outside the appointive control 
of the governor, and they maintain a degree of autonomy which may counter the 
influence of the governor. 


Political context variables are generally seen to exert small direct 
effects. However, they also present indirect effects which were not observed 
in previous research. Despite the apparent lack of effect upon gubernatorial 
influence observed in the past, political context variables are making 
themselves felt in less direct ways. They consistently exert influence over 
the appointment process and they contribute to the way in which administrators 
perceive the environment around them and carry out their daily professional 
responsibilities. In general, it seems that political context matters to the 
extent that it molds the more immediate situation in which administrators 


function or at least in the administrators’ perceptions of the environment in 
which they function. 


Percent of time spent on public support by state administrators fails to 
contribute to the dependent variable within either the regional models or the 
general model. This would seem to indicate that governors exert influence 
despite the external sources of support administrators cultivate. This seems 
to signify that administrators and governors operate within a rather tightly 
sealed environment. Interest groups, who by definition attempt to affect 
public policy making, have very little effect on the relationship between 
administrators and governors. Further, a high level of interparty competition 
plays only a slight role in affecting this relationship. 


"Regional models exhibit considerably strengthened relationships in some 
cases. The consistency of the importance of gubernatorial involvement in the 
appointment process, the high contribution of formal gubernatorial power in the 
South and the effects of political culture in the southern and central regions 
appear to be the most interesting findings. This analysis is perhaps most 
significant in that it seems to indicate that regional differences persist in the 
United States. Though politics is generally seen to be becoming "nationalized" 
in this country, it remains somewhat parochial at least as governor influence 
over state administrators is concerned. 

'"’Beyle indicates that gubernatorial appointment power has grown in the 
twentieth century as part of the trend toward enabling the governor to carry out 
the duties necessary for managing state government (Beyle, 1990). 
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The fact that institutional gubernatorial power generally exerts such 
small effects may be because this assumes that administrators are immediately 
able to detect and respond to conditions of increased (or decreased) 
gubernatorial power. This may be an unrealistic assumption. Future research 
endeavors might be improved by employing a lagged index of institutional 
gubernatorial powers in order to more closely approximate the way in which the 
respondents (administrators) actually think of the governor--the way in which 
governors of a particular state have traditionally been perceived. 


The line of research presented here would seem to be an encouraging 
beginning. The fact that regional variations in gubernatorial influence are 
observed indicates that treating subcategories within the nation is a viable 
mode of inquiry." As better measures of interest group policy influence are 
developed, these actors may be observed to exert stronger effects. At the 
same time, party competition may decline in its effects. Interest groups are 
widely believed to, in essence, assume the traditional role of political 
parties. One of these significant roles is to contribute to defining the 
political context within which the official actors operate. 


National government involvement also promises to be an important 
determiner of gubernatorial influence over state administrators in the future. 
Enhanced federal involvement has traditionally translated into heightened 
gubernatorial influence. It will be interesting to observe whether this 
relationship is altered in the future. Legislatures have made attempts at 
gaining some influence within this arena in the past (Brudney and Hebert, 
1987).” However, it is not clear what will happen as the national government 
pulls out of many of the policy arenas it has occupied in the past (and 
Carries its money with it). These questions will be interesting for future 
research. 


"In addition, it is quite remarkable the degree to which the influence of 
institutional powers of the governor is focused in the southern model. This 
seems to indicate that southern governors, long deprived of institutional powers, 
nevertheless depend upon those powers which they are afforded. To these 
governors with such little established power, any new addition to the arsenal can 
have dramatic effects. It also points to the relatively simple political 
structure in this region. 

~The significant increase in the effect of institutional powers between 1978 
and 1984 would seem to generally coincide with the bulk of the increases in 
formal power. The fact that this influence did not continue to grow in 1988 
might indicate that legislatures, jealous of the influence lost to a newly 
empowered governor, began to reassert their influence over administrators. 
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APPENDIX A 


VARIABLE SOURCES 


GOVINF-—Perceived gubernatorial influence over state 
administrator 


Constructed from American State Administrators Project 


CONTROL-Degree of control over agency of governor, 
compared to legislature. 


REVIEW-Governor tendency to review budget requests 


SYMPATHY-Governor sympathy to goals of agency 


GOVCONT-Frequency of contact with the governor 


STFCONT-Frequency of contact with governor’s staff. 


PUBSUPP-Percent of time spent on building public support. 


APPOW-Gubernatorial involvement in administrator’s 
appointment 


YRINJOB-Number of years in current position 


EDUC-Administrator’s education level. 


HUMAN-Administrator is employed in a Human Resources 
agency 


NATURAL-Naturai Resources agency 


STAFF-Staif agency 


CRIMJUST-Criminal Justice agency 


ECONDEV-Economic development agency 


PARTY-Level of interparty competition in the state. 


Bibby, et al, (1990) King (1989) 


FORMAL -Institutional powers of the Governor 


Council of State Government, Beyle (1990), author’s 
calculations 


DENSE-Interest group density in state 


Gray and Lowery (1992) 


DIVERSE-Interest group diversity in the state 


Gray and Lowery (1992) 


CULTURE-Political culture of the state 


Sharkansky (1969) 
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RELIGIOSITY AND OPPOSITION TO WAR 


Abstract: At first glance, the literature on religiosity and opposition to war seems hopelessly contradictory. 
Some studies find a positive relationship, others a negative one, and still others none at all. Following Green 
et al.’s contention (1992) that "religious commitment intensifies the beliefs and values central to religious 
traditions," Part I of this paper argues that considering the particular denomination’s stand on war appears to 


eliminate most or all of this confusion. Thus, religiosity and opposition to war seem to increase together in 
published studies of denominations whose leaders speak out against war. Where religious leaders support a more 
interventionist foreign policy, however, an inverse relationship usually holds. An ambiguous or non-existent 
official position, however, generally leads to little or no relationship. Part II further supports this argument by 
examining the author’s 1991 survey of 23 evangelical churches, the 1991 ANES pilot study, and Kauffman’s 1972 
and 1989 polls of Mennonites. Probit and LISREL analyses of these data suggest that increased religiosity is 
usually associated with greater agreement with the view of war favored by one’s clergy or religious authorities. 
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RELIGIOSITY AND OPPOSITION TO WAR! 


PART I: MAKING SENSE OF THE LITERATURE 


According to the "common sense" understanding of religion and politics, increased religiosity is often 
seen as invariably associated with increased political conservatism. Social-scientific studies of this relationship, 
however, often fail to support this simplistic formulation. Indeed, in his classic work on this subject, Wuthnow 
(1973) discovered few consistent associations between political conservatism and various dimensions of religiosity. 
Neither frequency of church attendance, associational involvement, nor communalism seemed to have a consistent 
relationship to one’s overall political orientation. 

But perhaps much of this confusion stems from failing to consider the political orientation of the 
particular religious organization. For at least for the "participatory" dimensions of religiosity (e.g., church 
attendance, extent of church leadership, etc.),? one would expect conformity to the church or denomination’s 
political orientation to increase with increased religiosity. As Johnson and White (1967) argue, "the degree to 
which an individual participates in a religious group would be expected to be related to the degree to which he 
subscribes to the values and norms of the group." Those who participate more are more exposed to interaction 
with fellow members of the group and more exposed to "sermons contain[ing] political implications." Similarly, 
a recent nation-wide study by Green et al. (1992) concludes that "religious commitment intensifies the beliefs 
and values central to religious traditions, thus making them more relevant politically." Of course, self-selection 
may also magnify the apparent effect of social learning, but the important point is that participation and 
conformity to in-group norms would increase together. 

Indeed, a study by Ebaugh and Haney (1978) of religiosity and abortion attitudes found that church 
attendance and opposition to abortion varied inversely in conservative "fundamentalist" churches (presumably 
“prolife") but were not related in liberal churches (presumably neutral or "prochoice"). 

In this paper, I conduct a similar analysis on another political attitude that is likely to be affected by 
religiosity--opposition to war. This political attitude seems important for several reasons. First, some scholars 
have held up this literature as the paradigmatic example of the “elusive relationship" between religious 
commitment and political orientation (Petersen & Takayama, 1984). Second, work by Kellstedt and Hendrey 
(1989) and by Green et al. (1992) suggests that we might observe religiosity effects similar to those observed by 


1The author is indebted to J. Howard Kauffman and the Institute of Mennonite Studies for graciously 
providing the data from their 1972 and 1989 studies; to Elba Colén, Hea-Young Lee, and Yong Hee Lee for 
their help with translations; to Richard C. Cizik, Helen Ernsberger, Marvin P. Foreman, Edna A. Foreman, Ann 
Gerken Green, and Gregory A. Mouning for their assistance with data collection and computer programming; 
and especially to the many clergy and laity who took part in the surveys discussed in this paper. The writer is 
also grateful for research support provided by Yale’s Department of Political Science, the Yale Block Fund, and 
the Jacob K. Javits Fellowship Program. In addition, collection of Kauffman’s data was funded by the 
participating denominations and by the Mennonite Mutual Aid Association, Mennonite Central Committee, 
Schowalter Foundation, DeFehr Foundation, and Brotherhood Mutual Insurance Company. 

Portions of this paper also analyze the 1991 American National Election Study, distributed by the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social Research. The original collector of these data, ICPSR, and the 
relevant funding agency bear no responsibility for the uses of this collection or for interpretations or inferences 
based upon such uses. 

Comments on this paper are welcome and may be sent to the author at 3532 Yale Station, New Haven, 
CT 06520-3532 or at FETJOES@YALEVM (BITNET). 


although religious commitment undoubtedly comes in many other forms, this paper examines only 
participatory (e.g., "communal involvement," "ritual involvement"), or, occasionally, “consequential” dimensions 
of religiosity (Stark & Glock, 1970). One may not necessarily apply findings about the relationship between 
political attitudes and religious participation to associations between political orientation and other forms of 
religiosity. 


TABLE 1 


Relationship Between Religiosity 
and Opposition to War 


Position of Type of Relationship 
Religious 
Authorities Positive Little or None Negative 


Opposed Porterfield (1938) 
/Pacifistic Charles (1945) 

Blau (1954)-A 

Schellenberg, Boynton 
& Silva (1965) 

Chanteloup (1970) 

Kauffman (1989) 


Ambiguous Kersten (1970) 
or No Tygart (1971) 
Real Bord & Faulkner (1975) 
Position Starr (1975)-A 

Starr (1975)-B 

Starr (1975)-C 

Campbell & Granberg (1979) 


Supportive Blau (1954)-B 

/Patriotic Blau (1954)-C 
Connors, Leonard 

& Burnham (1968) 
Granberg & Campbell (1973) 
Hoge & Luidens (1973) 
Lewis (1975) 
Wilcox (1990) 


= 
= 


Reference 


Blau (1954)-A 


Blau (1954)-B 


Blau (1954)-C 


TABLE 


Description of Citat 


M 


Protestant male undergraduates at 
selected elite universities 


Catholic male undergraduates at 
selected elite universities 


Jewish male undergraduates at 
selected elite universities 


Sample 
e 

te 

e 

te 

e 


ABLE 2 


itations from Table 1 


Measure 


scale re: most 
effective means 
to prevent war 


scale re: most 
effective means 
to prevent war 


scale re: most 
effective means 
to prevent war 


Year of 
Survey 


Probable Position of 
Religious Authorities 


Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U.S. promoting disarmament, 
internationalism (National Council, 
1952); National Association of 
Evangelicals adopts 1952 resolution 
opposing militarism, universal 
military training (National 

Association of Evangelicals, 1977) 


Cardinal Spellman strong supporter 
of Korean War (Dohen, 1967:153); 
Catholic hierarchy generally anti- 
Communist, pro-American in 1950s 
(Byrnes, 1991:29-33) 


Executive Director of Jewish Wel- 
fare Board member of Board of 
Governors of USO in Korean War 
Era, worked extensively with U.S. 
military and Jewish G.I.s to im- 
prove morale (Goodman, 1961); 1952 
notice solicits info on Jewish 
servicemen recognized for "distin- 
guished service in the present 
Korean War" for "permanent Honor 
Roll of the American Jewish Com- 
munity" (JWB Bureau of War Records, 
1952); American Jewish Welfare 
Board rushes into action at 
beginning of Korean War to provide 
"religious and welfare ministries 
to Jewish men serving their 
country" (Korn, 1952); President 
Eisenhower delivers anti-Communist 
speech defending U.S. Korea 
policy at 1954 Jewish Tercenten- 
nial dinner (Eisenhower, 1954); 
American Rabbis of period probably 
in agreement over Korean War 
(Synagogue Council of America, 
personal communication); American 
Rabbis of period probably supported 
U.S. action in Korea (Rabbi Joel 


— 


Table 2 (cont.), p. 


Bord & Faulkner 
(1975) 


Campbell & Granberg 
(1979) 


Chanteloup (1970) 


Charles (1945) 


Connors, Leonard & 
Burnham (1968) 


Granberg & Campbell 
(1973) 
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Catholic and Protestant attenders 
at selected Catholic Charismatic 
prayer meetings 


American adults 


Catholic men in a Southern urban county 


Drafted Anabaptist men 


freshmen and seniors at a Quaker college, 
a secular university, and two Catholic 
colleges; sample has preponderance of 
Catholics 


Protestant amd Catholic sociology 
students at University of Missouri 


items re: Vietnam 
War 


items re: support 
for Vietnam War 


index re: use of 
nuclear weapons in 
war 


draft status chosen 


opposition to war 
scale 


attitude and action 
scales re: opposi- 
tion to Vietnam War 


Meyers, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, personal communication) 


American Catholic hierarchy 
had shifted from support for 
Vietnam War in 1966 to opposition 
in 1971 (Au, 1985:178-181); many 
conservative evangelical clergy 
tacitly supporting the war (Hall, 
1992:45):; 1971 NAE resolution 
supports Nixon’s efforts to end 
War (National Association of 
Evangelicals, 1971) 


American Catholic hierarchy 

shifting from support for Vietnam 
War in 1966 to opposition in 1971 
(Au, 1985:1978-181); United 

Methodists officially anti-war 
in 1972 (Ramsey, 1988:7); many 
conservative evangelical clergy 
tacitly support War (Hall, 1992:45) 


current Pope outspoken opponent 
of use of nuclear weapons (O’Brien, 
1967:49-50; Paul VI, 1965) 


Historic Peace Churches 
(Hershberger, 1951; Keim & 
Stoltzfus, 1988) 


American Catholic bishops 
issue statement in late 1966 
supporting Vietnam War (Drinan, 
1970:14-20, 190-194) 


Of the minority of Lutheran (MS) 
and Catholic ministers who took 
a position, most probably gave 
the War their tacit support 
(Rev. Gregory Wismar, 1971 
graduate of Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, MO; Vice- 
Chairman of Commission for 
Worship, Lutheran Church (MS); 
personal communication); the 
minority of Methodist clergy 
who took a position probably 
questioned the War (Rev. Otto 
Steinhaus, Methodist minister 


1972 


Table 2 (cont.), p. 3 


Hoge & Luidens Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish male 
(1973) undergraduates at the University of 
Michigan 


Kauffman (1989) Members of five Mennonite and 
Brethren-in-Christ denominations in 
the United States and Canada 


Kersten (1970) four Lutheran denominations (LCA, ALC, 
MS, WS) in metropolitan Detroit, MI 


Lewis (1975) undergraduates at a large, public 
university in the Midwest; undergraduates 
at a Lutheran College; and students at 
conservative Protestant seminary 


Porterfield (1938) students and faculty at Southeastern 
Teachers’ College and Russell High 
School, Durant, OK 


item re: sacrificing 
lives to preserve 
government 


pacifism scale 


items re: Cuba 
and North Vietnam 


pacifism, Vietnam 
de-escalation, 
military involvement, 
and Vietnam escala- 
tion scales 


war approval index 


who served in Columbia, MO, in 
1971, personal communication); 

of total adherents in MO, den’s. 
with 25% were: 32% Catholic, 

6% Luth (M.S.), 26% Southern Bap- 
tist, 12% United Methodist 
(Johnson, Picard & Quinn, 1974:6-7) 


American Catholic bishops starting 
to retreat from 1966 statement 
in support of Vietnam War and from 
weaker 1968 statement (Au, 1985: 
178-179); of total adherents in 
MI in 1971, den’s. 2 5%: 55% 
Catholic, 7% Lutheran (M.S.), 9% 
United Methodists (Johnson, Picard 
& Quinn, 1974:5) 


Historic Peace Churches 
(Kauffman & Harder, 1975:131-132) 


clergy of different Lutheran 
denominations divided on Cuba, 
North Vietnam (Kersten, 1970:68); 
Missouri Synod officially neutral 
(Hall, 1992:42); Lutheran denomina- 
tional leaders’ official position 
differs by denomination (Quinley, 
1974:267) 


many evangelical ministers 
tacitly supporting the War (Hall, 
1992:45):; conservative Protestant 
leaders less Likely to oppose the 
War (Quinley, 1979:266-267); Mid- 
west stronghold of Catholics, 
evangelicals (Johnson, Picard & 
Quinn, 1974:4-7) 


YMCA and YWCA strongly anti-war 
(Eagan, 1981:63, 156-159 & 163); 
Protestant clergy of period pre- 
dominantly pacifistic (Eagan, 
1981: 153-161) 


1968 
uates 
at a 
1936- 
1937 


Table 2 (cont.), 


Schellenberg, 
Boynton & Silva 
(1965) 


Starr (1975)-A 


Starr (1975)-B 


Starr (1975)-C 


Tygart (1971) 


p- 
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congregants of First Methodist Church, 
Kalamazoo, MI 


Protestant members of the University of 
Pennsylvania class of 1974 


Catholic members of the University of 
Pennsylvania class of 1974 


Jewish members of the University of 
Pennsylvania class of 1974 


Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish male 
undergraduate and graduate students at 
UCLA 


internationalism 
scale mainly re: 
military policy 


pacifism and provo- 
cation scale 


pacifism and provo- 
cation scale 


pacifism and provo- 
cation scale 


policy preference 
on Vietnam War 


generally anti-war, pro-dis- 
armament (Rev. Keith Treman, Pastor 
of Evangelism and Membership, First 
United Methodist Church, Kalamazoo, 
MI, personal communication) 


mainline Protestant clergy largely 
opposed to Vietnam War (Hall, 
1991); mainline Protestant hier- 
archy in CA generally opposed to 
War in official statements 
(Quinley, 1974:266-267); most re- 
cent NAE resolution affirms loyalty 
to U.S. government, opposition 
to any U.S. action to weaken 
security of non-Communist countries 
(National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, 1966); many conservative 
evangelical clergy tacitly sup- 
porting the War (Hall, 1992:45) 


American Catholic bishops shifting 
from support of Vietnam War in 
1966 to neutrality or opposition 
(Au, 1985:178-180; Ritt, 1968) 


many Jewish organizations support 
peace negotiations, but Rabbinical 
Council of America condemns burning 
of draft cards; Conference of 
Presidents of Major Jewish Organi- 
zations generally support Israeli 
reprisal raid, arms sales to Israel 
(Rosenfield, 1969) 


American Catholic bishops had not 
yet issued their 1966 statement 

supporting Vietnam War (Drinan, 
1970:14-20, 190-194); Protestant 
opposition just beginning to 

organize; American Jewish Congress 
supported negotiations; Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 

critical of War (DeBenedetti, 1990: 
144-145); NAE issues statement 
against civil disobedience, 

for efforts to maintain security 
of non-Communist nations (National 
Association of Evangelicals, 1966) 


TABLE 2 (cont.), p. 5 


Wilcox (1990) white Protestant evangelicals 


a 


foreign policy 
scale with items 


re: 


El Salvador 


prominent evangelical leader anti- 
Communist, pro-defense (Falwell, 
1980:82-106); major evangelical/ 
charismatic organization (FGBMFI) 
appears to support Reagan Admini- 
stration’s Latin American policy 
(Ezell, 1986) 
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Ebaugh and Haney. Third, this political attitude seems important in its own right since the most central goal 
of a government is arguably to prevent invasions of the country’s territory. 

In searching indices and bibliographies for studies reporting the relationship between religiosity and war 
attitudes, I limited myself in several ways. All the studies had to have been at least partly of American subjects, 
and all had to have been published. Religiosity I defined narrowly as the degree of participation or leadership 
in a local congregation. In a few cases, however, I also included studies with more "consequential" measures of 
this trait. I also construed opposition to war narrowly. Most of the works measured pacifism, attitudes or 
actions against a specific American war, or acceptable forms of warfare. Excluded were items on a nuclear 
freeze, defense spending, and various "dooms-day" scenarios.” 

At first glance, this literature does seems very puzzling. Some studies find a positive relationship 
between religiosity and opposition to war (Porterfield, 1938; Blau, 1954-A; Kauffman, 1989), others a negative 
one (Connors, Leonard & Burnham, 1968; Granberg & Campbell, 1973; Wilcox, 1990), and still others virtually 
none at all (Kersten, 1970; Bord & Faulkner, 1975; Starr, 1975). Sorting the studies into broad religious groups 
does not seem to help much. Among Protestants, for example, Blau (1954) finds a positive relationship, Wilcox 
(1990) a negative one, and Kersten (1970) none at all. Nor does grouping the citations according to time period 
seem to solve the problem. Blau (1954) interviewed all of his respondents at the same time, but the results for 
Protestants were quite different from those for Jews and Catholics. 

Sorting the studies by positions of the religious authorities, however, does seem to explain these 
conflicting results (see Table 1). For every published work I located, one appears to be able to make a more 
or less plausible case that conformity to the official position increased with religious participation (see Table 2). 
Of course, one cannot be absolutely certain about every one of the "official positions" I have attributed to the 
various organizations in Table 2. We may never know the exact position of clergy in Durant, OK in 1936-37, 
for example (Porterfield, 1938). Nevertheless, I have tried to be reasonably fair and conscientious in assigning 
political views to the various religious authorities, and I feel fairly confident about the vast majority. 

Thus, this literature review seems to support the hypothesis of Johnson and White (1967) and Green 
et al. (1992). Of course, some of these results seem quite intuitive. It is not too surprising, for example, that 
religiously active young men in Historic Peace Churches (Charles, 1945) are more likely to refuse military service 
than are their less active peers. Nor would one doubt that religiosity and support for intervention in El Salvador 
increased together in politically conservative evangelical denominations (Wilcox, 1990). Other findings seem less 
obvious. One might not have suspected that the positive correlation in the 1930s between opposition to war and 
YMCA participation stemmed from the "Y"’s strong anti-war stand (Porterfield, 1938). 


PART II: DATA ANALYSIS 


In order to test this hypothesis further, however, we might like to analyze this relationship using fresh 
datasets. Many of the studies above suffer from problems that we might be able to correct if we had their 
authors’ actual data sets. In particular, several of these scholars aggregated samples of politically heterogeneous 
groups (e.g., Jews, Catholics, and Protestants). 

As discussed above, however, the main purpose of this paper is to clarify the empirical association 
between these two variables, not to make a causal argument. One should not regard the regression analysis 
below, then, as estimating the causal effect of religiosity on pacifism. Rather, the various forms of regression 
are merely ways to describe that association more efficiently. 


3Although I have tried to be as thorough as possible, a few published studies have undoubted eluded me. 


I am more than willing, however, to include in future drafts any missing studies that readers bring to my 
attention. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Part II of this paper analyzes four major data sets: 1. the author’s 1991 survey of 23 Protestant 
churches in Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 2. J. Howard Kauffman’s 1972 survey of five Anabaptist 
denominations in the United States and Canada (Kauffman and Driedger, 1991); 3. Kauffman’s 1989 follow-up 
survey of this same population; and 4. the American National Election Study’s 1990-91 Panel Study of the 
Political Consequences of War (part of the 1991 ANES) (see Appendix A for the precise wording of the 
questions used in these surveys). 


The Author's 1991 Survey 


In the spring and summer of 1991, immediately after the cease-fire in the Persian Gulf War, I 
administered a questionnaire on “Christians’ Attitudes Toward War" in 23 Protestant (largely evangelical) 
churches scattered throughout central Connecticut and eastern Pennsylvania. Since the survey was originally 
designed to explain why parishioners disagree rather than to describe a larger population, I did not try to obtain 
a representative sample. Instead, I aimed for maximum variability among the possible causes of attitudes towards 
war (e.g., class, race, religious background, views of the pastor, etc.). Thus, I chose churches with an eye towards 
denominational and ethnic diversity. In particular, I attempted to balance the peace and just-war traditions. 
Churches from Pennsylvania as well as Connecticut participated, for example, because Pennsylvania contains 
many more "Historic Peace Churches." For the Spanish- and Korean-speaking congregations in the sample, 
associates translated the questionnaire into those languages so parishioners could choose between forms in 
English or their native language.> All participants were assured of anonymity and confidentiality. 

The method of administration, which I chose in consultation with the pastor, varied from congregation 
to congregation. In some churches the parishioners filled out the forms during the worship service, while in 
others the congregants returned the questionnaires to the pastor after having completed them at home the 
previous week. While a uniform method would have been ideal, procedures that were preferred at one church 
were impossible or impractical at another. This variety in administration rates gave rise in turn to a diversity 
of response rates, ranging from 100% to as low as 5% or 0.5% in one mega-church. Overali, both pastors and 
parishioners went out of their way to facilitate this study. In the end, these procedures yielded 839 usable 
questionnaires from a total of 23 churches. 


Kauffman’s 1972 and 1989 Surveys 


The data in this paper also come from J. Howard Kauffman’s 1972 and 1989 surveys of five Anabaptist 
denominations (Mennonite Church, General Conference Mennonite, Mennonite Brethren, Evangelical 
Mennonite, and Brethren in Christ) in the United States and Canada. Using stratified sampling to ensure 
representativeness, the investigators eventually obtained usable responses from 3,591 (1972) or 3,803 (1989) 
church members belonging to 174 (1972) or 153 (1989) different congregations. Approximately 74% (1972) or 
83% (1989) of the eligible and selected members of those churches returned a usable questionnaire (Kauffman 
& Harder, 1975:380-381; Kauffman & Driedger, 1991:274-276). Most respondents completed the questionnaire 
at their local church on a pre-arranged evening (Kauffman & Harder, 1975:366). For a more detailed discussion 
of Kauffman’s methodology, see Kauffman and Driedger (1991:273-277) and Kauffman and Harder (1975:364- 
385). 


1991 American National Election Study 


4Actually, this dataset is not completely "fresh" since it formed the basis of Kauffman’s 1989 article from Part 
I. Kauffman does not directly report the relationship between religiosity and opposition to the Vietnam War, 
however, and so the analysis of his 1972 data in this paper should break some new ground. 


. Copies of the Spanish and Korean questionnaires are available from the author. 
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TABLE 3 


Parameter Estimates for Bivariate LISREL Models 
of Religiosity and Pacifism, Author's 1991 Survey of 
Just-War and Peace Churches 


Just-War Peace 
Churches Churches 


Variable Estimate Estimate 
(Standard Error) (Standard Error) 


Religiosity (Gamma) -0.831° . 806" 
(0.278) 242) 


Correlation (R), Religiosity 
and Pacifism 


Mean of Religiosity (Tau X) 
RY1 


RY2 
RY3 


Mean of Pacifism (Tau Y) 
DV1 


DV2 


DV3 


Model xX? 
df 


(p = .231) (p = .010) 


Squared Multiple Correlation 
for Structural Equation (R?) 32.2% 24.9% 


N (Total) 357 403 
Group 1 122 119 
Group 2 115 139 
Group 3 


Note: “p< .05. Pacifism measured with questions 1, 2, and 3 of author's survey, and religiosity with 


questions 14, 15, and 16 (see Appendix A for question wording). See Appendix B for further explanation of 
LISREL procedures. 


(0.061) (0.034) 
5.053" 5.081" 
(0.066) (0.053) 
3.116" 3.325" 
(0.074) (0.072) 
(0.045) (0.041) 
2.815" 3.404" 
(0.043) (0.043) 
1.841" 2.635" 
(0.050) (0.037) 
47.29 64.72 
41 41 


TABLE 4 


Parameter Estimates for Bi- and Multivariate OLS Models 
of Religiosity and Pacifism, Kauffman's 1989 
Anabaptist Respondents (Weighted Data) 


Variable Estimate Estimate 


(Standard Error) (Standard Error) 


Religiosity 0.096" 
(0.018) 


Education 


Female 


Age 


African-American 
Latino 
Asian-American 
Native American 
Other 


Partisanship 
Democrat 


Republican 
Independent 
New Democrat 
Social Credit 
Liberal 


Progressive 
Conservative 


Separatist, WCC 


Constant 


R? 15.1192 
adjusted R? 14.427% 


N (weighted) 2347 


Note: “p< .05. Non-resident church members excluded from the analysis. Religiosity operationalized as an 
additive index of questions 19, 39, 42, and 60, and pacifism as an additive index of questions 103, 177, 187, 
195, and 200 (see Appendix A for question wording). 


(0.018) 
0.058 
(0.035) 
0.358" 
(0.120) 
|_| 
2 65 0.812" 
(0.182) 
44 <x < 65 0.277" 
(06.140) 
< 25 0.247 
(0.222) 
Race 
-0.550 
(0.790) 
-2.651" 
(1.330) 
2.475 
(3.270) 
-0.390 
(0.380) 
-10.274° 
(3.278) 
(0.223) 
-1.643° 
(0.162) 
0.004 
(0.397) 
2.216° 
(0.333) 
-0.298 
(0.476) 
1.130° 
(0.293) 
(0.213) 
-0.113 
(0.915) 
13.664" 13.030" 
(0.252) (0.336) 
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The final dataset is part of the 1990-1991 Panel Study on the Political Consequences of War (Miller, 
Kinder, Rosenstone, & the National Election Studies, 1991). Wave one of this panel was a telephone interview 
of a multi-stage area probability sample of American citizens (excluding those in Alaska and Hawaii) old enough 
to vote in the 1990 federal election. This procedure yielded a 71% response rate and a total sample of 2,000 
respondents. Interviewing began in November of 1990 and continued through the end of January of 1991. In 
wave two, the researchers reinterviewed 1,385 respondents by telephone, with a cooperation/response rate of 
78%. Field work for this second wave began in June and ended in July of 1991. For more details on the 
ANES’s methodology, see Miller, Kinder, Rosenstone, and NES (1991). 


Analysis of the Four Datasets 


We are now ready to see whether regression analysis of additional datasets further confirms the 
hypothesis we examined in the literature review. Beginning with my 1991 survey, I have divided these 
respondents into "Peace Churches" (Mennonites, Brethren, and Seventh-Day Adventists) and "Just-War Churches" 
(Bible Fellowship, nondenominational charismatic, Southern Baptist Convention, Lutheran Church (Missouri 
Synod), Independent Fundamental Churches of America, Presbyterian (U.S.A.), Episcopal, Vineyard Christian 
Fellowship, Evangelical Free, Progressive National Baptist, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, and 
Assemblies of God). Clergy and denominational leaders of Peace Churches have historically advocated some 
form of nonresistance or absolutist pacifism, while leaders of the Just-War Churches generally believe that some 
wars are consistent with Christian teachings. During my field work in 1991, for example, one pastor of a Peace 
Church criticized "[political] leaders [who] bring us to war for greed or trifles," yet the lobby of a Just-War 
Church just a few miles away contained a "Pray for Desert Storm" bulletin board and literature proclaiming that 
the "protection [of the] . . . Lord God Almighty . . . brought us victory in the war in the Persian Gulf." If my 
hypothesis is correct, then, we would expect pacifism and religiosity to be related positively in the Peace Churches 
but negatively in the Just-War Churches. 

Indeed, our data perform as expected (see Table 3). In a confirmatory factor analysis model of pacifism 
and religiosity (see Appendix B for the special LISREL procedures used), the estimate of religiosity’s effect is 
strong, negative, and statistically significant for the Just-War Churches, but strong, positive, and statistically 
significant for the Peace Churches. In particular, these results suggest that a 1-unit increase in religiosity (which 
ranges from 1 to 8) is associated with a 0.831-unit decrease in pacifism (which ranges from 1 to 4) in Just-War 
Churches but a 0.806-unit increase in pacifism in Peace Churches. These regression coefficients correspond to 
a correlation of -.567 between the two variables in Just-War Churches but to a correlation of 0.499 in Peace 
Churches. Thus, at least this dataset strongly Supports my hypothesis. 

Although the stastically significant X? for the Peace Churches might trouble some readers, Hayduk 
(1987:167-169) cautions that relatively well-fitting LISREL models might produce significant X? values merely 
because of a large sample size. Jéreskog and Sérbom (1989:43-44) suggest abandonning X? as an absolute test 
of model fit and instead use the ratio X“/df as a relative guide to overall fit. By this measure (ratio = 1.58), 
the model for the Peace Churches does not even exceed the most stringent standards for this ratio (Carmines 
& Mclver, 1981). 

Turning next to Kauffman’s 1989 survey of five Historic Peace Churches, we would expect religiosity 
among these respondents to be positively related to pacifism. Leaders of these denominations all hold to some 
form of nonresistance (Kauffman & Harder, 1975:131-132), and many Anabaptist clergy believe this doctrine is 
at the core of the Gospel (Hershberger, 1969; Yoder, 1972). 

As Table 4 indicates, this second data base also supports our hypothesis. In both the bivariate and 
multivariate OLS models, the coefficient for religiosity is strong, positive, and statistically significant. Our 
regression results suggest that a 1-unit increase in religiosity (which varies from 3 to 17 ) is associated with about 
a 0.1-unit increase in pacifism (whose range is from 4 to 22). And, as the multivariate model suggests, we cannot 
dismiss this relationship as a spurious manifestation of more basic demographic or political variables. 

But perhaps this relationship holds only at the level of abstract principle (pacifism) but breaks down for 
specific policy preferences on particular wars. Fortunately, Kauffman’s 1972 survey--collected at the height of 
the Vietnam Era--allows us to test this hypothesis. If my original hypothesis is still correct, we would expect 
Opposition to the Vietnam War to increase with religiosity. Mennonite and Brethren in Christ leaders of the 


TABLE 5 


Parameter Estimates for Bi- and Multivariate Probit Models 
of Religiosity and Opposition to the Vietnam War, 
Kauffman's 1972 Anabaptist Respondents (Weighted Data) 


Variable Estimate Estimate 
(Standard Error) (Standard Error) 


Religiosity 1.007" 0.818" 
(0.136) (0.144) 


Education -280° 
.158) 


. 162) 


.170 
-312) 
306 
.205) 
-776° 
-221) 


Canadian .189 
-359) 


Partisanship 
Democrat 


Republican 
Independent 
New Democrat 
Social Credit 
Liberal 


Conservative 


Constant 


Model x? 1863. 846 
df 17 1622 
(p < .001) (p < .001) 


Pseudo R? 1.8% 38.5% 


N (weighted) 2976 


Note: “p< .05. Non-whites and non-resident church members excluded from the analysis. Opposition to the 
Vietnam War measured as a "disagree" to question 181, and religiosity operationalized as an additive index of 


questions 18, 33, 35, 56, and 58 (see Appendix A for question wording). Pseudo R* computed according to Aldrich 
and Nelson (1984:57). 


Female -j 
oll 
Age 
2 65 -0 
(0 
44 <x < 65 0 
(0 
2S -0 
(0 
(0.320) 
-1.213° 
(0.204) 
1.127" 
(0.384) 
0.418 
(0.785) 
-3.906" 
(0.650) 
-1.062" 
(0.479) 
-2.504* 
(0.472) 
-1.589° 
(0.054) (0.090) 


TABLE 6 


Parameter Estimates for Bivariate Probit Models 
of Religiosity and Opposition to the Gulf War, 
1991 American National Election Study, Protestant Respondents 


Mainline Evangelical 
Protestant Protestant 


Variable Estimate Estimate 
(Standard Error) (Standard Error) 


Religiosity 0.239 
(0.289) (0.341) 


Constant 356° -0.566° 
(0.043) (0.024) 


Model xX? 2.044 
df 4 
(p = .723) 


Pseudo R? 0.6% 


N 367 


Note: “p< .05. Members of Protestant "peace" churches excluded from the analysis. Religiosity measured with 
questions 0524, 0526, and 0527, and opposition to the Gulf War indicated by “should have stayed out" to question 
2408 (see Appendix A for question wording). Pseudo R? computed according to Aldrich and Nelson (1984:57). 


3.882 
4 
(p = .422) 
287 
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period were about as pacifistic as in 1989 (Kauffman & Driedger, 1975), and were some of the most outspoken 
opponents of the War (Hershberger, 1969:153-154). 

Since our dependent variable (opposition to the Vietnam War) is now essentially dichotomous instead 
of finely graduated (see question 181 in Appendix A), however, ordinary least-squares regression is no longer 
appropriate (Aldrich & Nelson, 1984). Instead, I have used a Probit model to estimate the relationship between 
religiosity and the probability of one’s opposing the War. As Table 5 indicates, religiosity is once again positively 
related to opposition to war. Both the bivariate and multivariate estimates for religiosity are statistically 
significant and powerful. 

Because Probit assumes a non-linear relationship, interpretation of the coefficients is less straightforward 
than for ordinary least squares. Here, the bivariate estimate for religiosity suggests that a 1-unit increase in the 
common logarithm of religiosity is associated with a 1.007-standard deviation increase in a cumulative normal 
probability of opposition density function. In less opaque language, if one’s religiosity were to increase from 13 
(average for this sample) to 18 (fairly high), for example, one’s probability of opposing the Vietnam War should 
rise from 41.5% to 47.2%. A shift of religiosity from 1 (very low) to 7 (still relatively low), however, would 
correspond to an increase from 9.2% to 31.6% in the probability of opposition. 

Finally, we would like to confirm these results on a nationally representative sample of non-peace, or 
Just-War Churches. Unfortunately, no data base comparable to Kauffman’s survey of Peace Churches seems 
to exist for Just-War Churches. I am aware of no national poll of Just-War evangelicals, for example, that 
contains as many measures of both pacifism and associational or participatory religiosity. Nevertheless, we may 
be able to use three relevant questions from the 1991 American National Election Study to approximate the 
relationship between religiosity and opposition to war. 

From the apparent positions of their respective religious leaders, we can hypothesize how religiosity and 
opposition to the Gulf War would be related in each of the three largest groups: Catholics, mainline Protestants, 
and evangelical Protestants. Since the American Archbishops seemed divided on the War (U.S. Catholic 
Archbishops, 1991), we would not expect much of a relationship for Catholics. Because the National Council 
of Churches opposed the war fairly vocally (Murphy, 1992), however, we might expect a positive association for 
mainline Protestants. My fieldwork suggests that evangelical Protestant clergy, on the other hand, supported the 
USS. actions in the Gulf, and so we might hypothesize a negative relationship for this group. 

Once again using a probit model of religiosity (operationalized as a 6-point index of church attendance) 
and opposition, our analysis provides weak support for my hypothesis (see Table 6). The religiosity coefficient 
for evangelical Protestants® is strong, negative, and statistically significant, while that for mainline Protestants’ 


6F:vangelical Protestant" denominations were: non-denominational Protestant, community church, inter- 
denominational Protestant, Baptist Bible Fellowship, Baptist General Conference, Baptist Missionary Association 
of America, Conservative Baptist Association of America, General Association of Regular Baptist Churches 
(G.A.R.B.), National Association of Free Will Baptists, Primitive Baptists, United Free-Will Baptists, Southern 
Baptist Convention, fundamental Baptist, local (independent) Baptist church with no denominational ties or links 
to a national fellowship, Evangelical Covenant Church, Evangelical Free Church, Christian and Missionary 
Alliance (C.M.A.), Church of God (Anderson, IN), Salvation Army, Holiness (no further specification), Church 
of God (no further specification), Plymouth Brethren, Independent Fundamental Churches cf America, 
Independent-Fundamentalist (no further specification), Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, Assemblies of God, Church of God (Cleveland, TN), Church of God (Huntsville, AL), 
International Church of the Four Square Gospel, Pentecostal Church of God, Pentecostal Holiness Church, 
United Pentecostal Church International, Church of God of the Apostolic Faith, Spanish Pentecostal, Pentecostal 
(no further specification), charismatic Church of God (no further specification), Presbyterian Church in America, 
and Evangelical Presbyterian. 


7Mainline Protestant" denominations were: Episcopalian/Anglican, American Baptist Association, American 
Baptist Churches (U.S.A. or "Northern Baptist"), United Church of Christ, Congregational, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, United Methodist Church, Evangelical United Brethren, Methodist (no further specification), 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Christian Reformed Church, Free Hungarian Reformed Church, Disciples of 
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is weaker, positive, and not statistically significant. In evangelical Protestant churches, then, opposition to the 
Gulf War seems to decrease markedly with increased religious commitment. An evangelical traversing the entire 
range of the religiosity scale (from 1 to 6), for instance, would drop from 28.5% to 11.9% in his or her 
probability of opposing the War. Although we cannot rule out random sampling variation, the coefficient for 
mainline Protestants may indicate that religiosity and opposition to the War increased together in such 
congregations. 

Results for Catholics were more difficult to interpret. Just as with many of the Catholic respondents 
in Connors, Leonard, and Burnham (1968), the relationship between church attendance and opposition to war 
was distinctly U-shaped. Those attending most and least frequently were both more likely to oppose the War 
than were moderately frequent attenders. In contrast to the Connors, Leonard, and Burnham sample, however, 
the strongest opponents attended church most, not least frequently® This curvilearity is puzzling, although 
perhaps, as these three authors suggest, Allport’s theory of intrinsic versus extrinsic religiosity (1966) might partly 
explain this anomaly. 

Although I ran parallel Probit runs on ANES question no. 2548 (re: the morality of bombing near 
civilians), none produced any significant relationship between religiosity and opposition to such bombing. 
Perhaps, then, this measure of pacifism is too crude to pick up the sometimes subtle effect of church attendance, 
or perhaps the churches took no conspicuous stand on this issue during the War. 


DISCUSSION 


To recap the findings of this paper, then, both our review of the relevant literature and our regression 
analysis of four datasets suggest that increased religiosity is usually associated with increased agreement with the 
dominant view of war of one’s particular religious tradition. These results seem to hold regardless of the war- 
related stand of that tradition. These findings therefore contradict the "received wisdom" that increased 
religiosity invariably leads to increased patriotism or decreased opposition to war or, more broadly, that increased 
religiosity invariably leads to increased support for the political status quo. 

But specifying the proper association between these variables does not solve the problem of causation. 
It seems almost as plausible to assume that like-minded persons are choosing politically congruent denominations 
or congregations as to presume that the religious organizations themselves are causing parishioners to change 
their political attitudes. Indeed, scholars have posited causation in both directions between beliefs and religious 
participation (Gaede, 1977; Hoge & Carroll, 1978; Hoge & Roozen, 1978; Roberts & Davidson, 1984). 
Estimating such a model, however, would probably require simultaneous equations and, hence, usable 
instrumental variables for both religious participation and opposition to war? 

Should participation have little or no effect on political attitudes, the association between these two 
variables may be of only academic interest. If increased participation actually causes changes in political 
attitudes, however, political scientists would have more reason to take notice. 


Christ, Christian Churches and Churches of Christ, and Church of Christ (no further specification). 


®The percentage opposed, by frequency of church attendance, is: never (21%); a few times a year (19%); 
once or twice a month (15%); almost every week (9%); every week (15%), and more often than once a week 
(31%). 


°The author is currently trying to estimate such a model for North American Anabaptists. Very preliminary 
results suggest that significant causation flows in both directions. 


| 
= 
| 
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Appendix A: Question Wording 


Author’s 1991 Survey: 


Which ONE of the statements listed below comes CLOSEST to describing your feelings about what a nation may morally do 
if it is invaded by a foreign country? (DV1) 


1 [] A nation may morally invade the foreign country and attack any targets it deems important. 

2 {] A nation may morally invade the foreign country and attack only military targets. 

3 [] A nation may not morally invade the foreign country but may use enough force to expel the invaders from 
its own territory. 

4 [ ] A nation may not morally resist if it is invaded by a foreign country. 


Which ONE of the statements listed below comes CLOSEST to describing your feelings about killing another person in a war 
with an enemy nation? (DV2) 


] It is always wrong to kill another person in a war if the enemy nation attacked first. 

] It is usually not wrong to kill another military person in a war if the enemy nation attacked first. 

] It is usually not wrong to kill another non-military or military person in a war if the enemy nation attacked 
first. 


4 [] It is never or almost never wrong to kill another person in a war if the enemy nation attacked first. 


Which ONE of the statements listed below comes CLOSEST to describing what you probably would do if you were eligible for 
the draft and were drafted? (DV3) 


[ I probably would serve in the military in any position to which assigned. 
[ I probably would serve in the military, but only in a noncombatant role. 
[ 
[ 


I probably would perform alternative service in a civilian-run program. 
I probably would neither serve in the military nor perform alternative service. 


On the average, how often do you attend church? Please check the ONE best answer. 


More than once a week 
Once a week 

Nearly every week 
Once a month 

Several times a year 
Once or twice a year 
Less than once a year 
Never 


How much influence would you say that religious advice and teaching has on the way you choose to act each day? Please check 
the ONE best answer. (RY2) 


] No influence 

] A small influence 

] Some influence 

] A fair amount of influence 
] A large influence 

] A very large influence 


How involved are you with a local church? Please check the ONE category which best describes you involvement. 
(RY3) 


[] I hold more than two positions (e.g., serve as deacon, teach Sunday School, sing in the choir, etc.). 
[] I hold two positions. 
[] I hold one position. 


| 
1 [ 
2 [ 
2 | 
1 
2 
3 
we 
1 [ 
2 [ 
3 [ 
4 [ 
: 
6 
| 1 
| 2 
3 
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{] I am affiliated with a church but hold no positions. 
{] I am not affiliated with any church. 


Kauffman’s 1972 Survey: 


18. 


On the average, how often have you attended church worship services (on Sunday morning, evening, and/or other days) during 
the past two years? 

hever 

___ a few times per year 

___ Once or twice a month 

___ almost every week 

___ once a week 

___ more than once a week 


Do you presently hold, or have you held within the past three years, a position of leadership in your local congregation (minister, 
elder, council member, officer, S. S. teacher, committee chairman, youth group officer or sponsor, etc.) 


How regularly do you attend any youth or adult meetings (MYF, prayer meetings, etc.) held on days other than Sunday, that 
are related to your local congregation? 
___ regularly 
___ occasionally 
___ seldom 
never 


How frequently do you attend Sunday School? 
___ every Sunday that it is possible 

___ most Sundays 

___ about half the time 

___ Only occasionally 

___ seldom or never 


Within the past ten years, how frequently have you served as a Sunday School teacher or department leader? 
___ never 

___ 4 few times, or as a substitute 

___ served regularly for a period of less than a year 

___ served regularly for one to five years 

____ served regularly for all or most of the past ten years 


The Vietnam War was necessary as a means of stopping the spread of communism in Asia. 

___ uncertain 

disagree 


Kauffman’s 1989 Survey: 


19. 


[same as 18. from 1972 survey} 


4 

5 

} 

| 


[same as 33. from 1972 survey] 


[same as 3S. from 1972 survey] 


[same as 56. from 1972 survey] 


Owning stock in companies producing war goods 


The Christian should take no part in war or any war-promoting activities. 


Mennonites and Brethren in Christ should actively promote the peace 


position and attempt to win as many supporters to the position as possible 
from the larger society. 


A member of our churches ought not pay the proportion of income taxes 
that goes for military purposes. 


Which one of the following positions would you take if faced with a military draft? (Both women and men should answer.) 
regular military service 
non-combatant military service 
alternative service (similar to 1-W, VS, or Canadian alternative service) 
register, but refuse induction or service 
refuse to register 
quite uncertain 


1991 American National Election Study: 


[1990 wave:] 


0524 Q.X1. Lots of things come up that keep people from attending religious services even if they want to. Thinking about your 
life these days, do you ever attend religious services, apart from occasional weddings, baptisms or funerals? 


1. YES 
NO 


9 
39. 
42. 
60. 
Some- 
Always times Never Uncertain 
wrong wrong wrong 
| 103. 1 2 3 4 
SA A U D SD 
1 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 187, 


Do you go to religious services every week, almost every week, once or twice a month, a few times a year, or never? 


EVERY WEEK 

ALMOST EVERY WEEK 
ONCE OR TWICE A MONTH 
A FEW TIMES A YEAR 
NEVER 


DK 
NA 
INAP, 5, 8-9 IN Q.X1 


0527 Q.X2A. Would you say you go to religious services once a week or more often than once a week? 


MORE OFTEN 
2. JUST ONCE A WEEK 


8. DK 
NA 
0. INAP, 5S, 8-9 IN Q.X1; 2-5, 8-9 IN Q.X2 


[1991 wave:] 


2408 Gs. Do you think we did the right thing in sending U.S. military forces to the Persian Gulf or should we have stayed out? 


DID THE RIGHT THING 
DEPENDS (VOLUNTEERED) 
SHOULD HAVE STAYED OUT 
OTHER - SPECIFY 


DON’T KNOW 
NA 
INAP; NO 1991 INTERVIEW 


Some people say there should be no bombing of targets near where civilians live because it is immoral to risk innocent 
lives. Others say such bombing may be necessary in wartime. Which of these is closest to your position: (that there 
should be no bombing near where civilians live, or that such bombing may be necessary in wartime?) 


i. NO BOMBING NEAR CIVILIANS 
2 NEITHER, BOTH, ETC. (VOLUNTEERED) 
= SUCH BOMBING MAY BE NECESSARY IN WARTIME 


8. DON’T KNOW 
NA 
0. INAP: NO 1991 INTERVIEW 


10 . 
8. DK 
9. NA 
S26 Q.X2, 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
1. 
3. 
5. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
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APPENDIX B: LISREL PROCEDURES 


In order to avoid biased estimates caused by random (Jéreskog and Sérbom, 1989:131-138) or non- 
random (Green, 1988; Green & Citrin, 1992) measurement error, the author’s 1991 survey contained both 
multiple measures and dissimilar, non-Likert response formats (see Appendix A: Question Wording). Both of 
these techniques, however, tend to produce long questionnaires. Since many respondents were to fill out the 
forms immediately after or even during the church service, minimizing the length of the questionnaire became 
essential. 

The solution was to use the multiple-group LISREL procedure recommended by Allison (1987) and 
refined for LISREL 7 by Jéreskog and Sérbom (1989:258-261). In order to achieve identification (Hayduk, 
1987:139-158), the survey included three "indicators," or different questions, for each "concept" or "latent variable" 
(e.g., pacifism, religiosity). Any one questionnaire need not contain all three indicators of a given concept, 
however. Instead, the author’s survey used three versions of the questionnaire, each version containing only two 
indicators of all concepts except pacifism (since the study focussed on pacifism, each questionnaire included all 
three indicators for this latent variable). Version one, for example, included religiosity indicators RY2 and RY3 
(see Appendix A), but omitted RY1. Version two included RY1 and RY3 but omitted RY2, and so on for 
version three. 

This techniques will work only if a random process determines who gets a given version. I therefore 
sorted the different versions into stacks so that each version repeated every third form. Since respondents usually 
received a form as these stacks were passed down the pews, the distribution appears to be random. 

Once in LISREL 7, I entered a normal variance-covariance matrix and means for each of the three 
versions (treated as three "groups"; see Jéreskog & Sérbom, 1989:227-244). All means and covariances for the 
omitted indicators, however, were set to 0, and the corresponding variances became 1. Although entering such 
"pseudo-variables” might seem unorthodox, Allison (1987) has demonstrated that they nevertheless produce 
correct maximum likelihood estimates in LISREL. The matrices and means for the peace churches, for example, 
are: 


GROUP 1: 


DV1 
DV1 8433 
DV2 
DV3 __—-«.3650 
RY1 .0000 
RY2 1248 
RY3 1901 


Means: 2.6891 
GROUP 2: 


DV1 
DV1 6788 
DV2 _ .1886 
DV3 
RY1 
RY2 .0000 
RY3 .0690 


Means: 2.7554 


DV2 DV3 RY1 RY3 
6559 
2913 5308 
| 0000 1.0000 
| 1496 0000 .7016 
| 0778 1.4116 
3.4454 2.5966 .0000 5.1008 3.3361 
DV2 DV3 RY1 RY2 RY3 
1.0211 
| 2931 5488 
| 0835 3102 
| 0000 .0000 1.0000 
| 0965 .0809 0000 1.3312 
| 3.2950) 2.6475 7.0360 3.3094 


GROUP 3: 


DV1 DV2 DV3 RY1 RY3 
DV1_ _ 5101 
DV2 5151 
DV3 .1446 «6.1444 5608 
RY1 0299 .0697 3676 
RY2 0489 .1406 .1837 .1444 8564 
RY3 §=6.0000 0000 0000 .0000 1.0000 


Means: 2.8966 3.4759 2.6552 7.0207 5.0690 .0000 


After entering the data matrices by hand, I set the data lines (J6reskog & Sérbom, 1989:53-61) for the correct 
number of groups and number of respondents per group. Although Allison sets MA=AM (for an augmented 
moment matrix) in LISREL 6, LISREL 7 seems to work with the default of MA=CM (for a variance-covariance 
matrix) if the var-cov matrix and means are entered directly. In the last step before estimation, one uses EQ 
statements to constrain all free parameters to be equal across groups. For example, Theta Delta 1,1 in group 
1 was constrained to be equal to Theta Delta 1,1 in group 3. One must even constrain the latent means (Taus), 
a new feature in LISREL 7 (Jéreskog & Sdrbom, 1989:vi). 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the procedure is producing good starting values. Because the model 
is so unusual, the standard 2SLS-generated starting values do not seem to work. I eventually produced workable 
starting values by using two separate measurement models--one for pacifism and another for religiosity--to 
generate values for the larger bivariate model. It may also be wise to increase the maximum number of 
iterations (IT) on the OU line (Jéreskog & Sérbom, 1989:72-73). The separate measurement model for 
religiosity, for example, failed to converge after the default IT value, but did converge after I increased the value 
to 200. An increase in the number of iterations before the admissibility check (AD) may also be advisable. 

Once the program converges, one may interpret the output as usual except that the X? needs to be 
recalculated to correct for the pseudo-variables in the var-cov and mean matrices. Essentially, one must 
recalculate the degrees of freedom by subtracting the total number of "pseudo-values" of 0.0000 and 1.0000 in 
the input matrices from the total degrees of freedom reported. One then recomputes the p-value with the 
reported X? and corrected degrees of freedom. 
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TRADITION? 
ATION OF HEIDEGGER'S 


’ GREEK THOUGHT 


Most commentators interested in Heidegger and the political approach 
ihe topic from the point of view of understanding and assessing Heidegger s 
political involvement in National Socialism. They do this for two good 
reasons. First, that any thinker of Heidegger's intellectual capacity would 
participate in a regime as evil as that of Nazi Germany more than justifies 
ee consideration of the nature of the connection between hts 
philosophical and political work. Second, Heidegger left us no political 
philosophy in the course of his vast writings. If we are to think about the 
political implications of his thought, the most fruitful method would seem tu 
be to start from the one moment in his career where he turned io politics. 
There is now a vast literature treating precisely this question.’ As importani 
as this approach is historically and philosophically, one question is obscured 
by its method. Because the search is directed toward finding or denying the 
existence of elements of Heidegger's philosophical! writings that sunport his 
political engagement, the jarger question of why Heidegger did not write 
about political life. although he cieariv was interested in the field of politics, 
1s NOL posed. 

propose to do in this paper is to examine the absence 
political in Heidegger's work. Leaving to one side the question of H 
“Nazism” (not because it is unimportant—it is on the contrary one 4 he ee 
important questions to be asked about Heidegger's work and legacy—but 
because it has already been treated well by a number of critics}, | will 
consider the political meaning of a philosophy in which the political is 
present only to be passed by as the fundamental locus of human activity. 
My argument in brief is that in several areas of his work, Heidegger displays 
a deep interest in political questions. These questions are, of course, far 
from traditional concerns. One will find no debate about natural law or the 
rights of man, nor about the best regime, and certainly not about equality or 
issues Of the fair distribution of goods in a society. Nevertheless, his later 
work. particularly that in the Thirties and early Forties 1s often taken up bv 
questions of community and of peopies ithe fate of the German people above 
aii) as Well as concerns about the possibility of saving ihe human being from 

its current decadent state, and therewith of the possibility of the founding of 
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anew era. Furthermore. the categories in which Heidegger speais of these 
concerns are often political terms deconstructed and used for his own 
purposes. In the work on which | will concentrate my attention in this 
essay, for example, he discusses: justice, the poss, the role of a triad of 
creators, namely. of poets, thinkers, and statesmen, in the founding of 2 sais 
and the connection of these creators to the force or violence which rules 
the whole Now’, 1t would be possible to link these categories together and 
rind in them the pieces of a political thought. This has even been done in the 
literature.- And-.there are other readers of Heidegger who have developed a 
political thought oul of quite apolitical elements of his work, such as the 
notion of presencing.~ Mv work takes a different track. After an anaivsis of 
the political and apolitical aspects of Heidegger's work, | have come to the 
conclusion that what he presents us with is neither a hidden political 
thought, nor a ‘purely theoretical’ philosophy which ts not interested in 
questions af political practice. but a new understanding of the human, one in 
which the traditionally fundamental role of the political in human life ts 
replaced Dv an ontoiogical roie. 


The Historical-Political Dimension of Heidegger's Return to the Greeks 


One need not limit oneself to the later Heidegger to explore the 
apolitical character of Heidegger's politically or at least practically informed 


work. To take Heidegger s magnum opus, and Jime for example. 
Heidegger's allempt there to overcome the modern understanding of the 
human being as a subject isolated from his world, and thus to understand — 
him as already out in a lived world, a world of practice, reveals a theoretic 
appropriation of the world of praxis. The human being’s primary aii, 
as a being which asks about other beings and therewith the meaning of 
Being, is not, as it was for modernity, the epistemological problem of how he 
can know the things of his world, and through them gain certain knowledge 
of himself, but the ontological problem of how, through the lived world in 
which he alreadv finds himself, he can gain access 10 the originai ontological 
phenomena. Or, in other words, his question is how this being can move 
from factical or practical knowledge of beings to an already thereby implicit 
wee of the Being of beings. In the past several years, that is, 
approximately since the publication of Heidegger's early lecture courses, 
aa commentators have noted the degree to which Heidegger's project of 
fundamental ontology is based upon an appropriation of Aristotelian 
thought, and in particular of the categories of the Avcomachean Ethics. 
Jacques Taminiaux. for example, has argued convincingly that Heidegger 
derives his — of authenticity and inauthenticity from Aristotle's 
distinction be e iwo forms of practical knowledge, secAné and 


+ 
| 


preronesis. the sixth book of the Z£tares.- In reappropriation ine 
Question Of Course, Lakes ihe piace of the guestion of the xx 
Heidegger § apolitical orientation on the practical is thus a feature or iis 


tno Li eariv On 


understanding the early He:degger, | will focus in this article on Hesdegger s 
thought OF alew vears later. in the mid-thirues. Aller and /ime ine 
character of Heidegger s work changed in a direclion which indicated a 
possible turn toward the political (one borne out, it could be said, at ieast in 
Heidegger's practical life, when he assumed the Rectorship of Freiburg 
University shortly after Hitler's rise to power). The most dramatic change 
can be seen in Heidegger's rethinking of his understanding of the human 
being in the twenties, that is. in his famous analvsis of the being of man as 
“Dasem. \n the years that followed Aemg and Jime, Heidegger remained 
committed to overturning the modern conception of man as a subjective ego, 
but found his earlier attempt to capture human being as Jzsesn itself 
tainted bv subjectivity. Thereafter, he began to speak of asev7 in a 
communal and historically informed sense. To mark this, he would often 
break the word into its component parts by adding a hyphen between the 
or ‘there’ and the or Being’. thus remained the there or 
the place where Being is disclosed, but instead of indicating the being of the 
individual human, it now referred to the historical epoch in which a 
communitv came into a particular relationship with the beings of tts world. 
and therebv with being. Heidegger thus speaks in the thirties. in a manner 
that would have been impossibie earlier, of the z-sevz of the Ancient 
Greeks or of German 27-ser7. 


I find this line of research extremely interesting and fruitful for 


precisely this rethinking of the human being in his communa i 
eelationship to Being that interests me in the question of Heideg 
nd th pence of the political. I will take as my primary source here 
Heidegger s 1935 lecture course, 42 /ntroduction to Metaphvsics. This text 
is particularly helpful for the question at hand not onlv because it follows so 
closely after Heidegger's failed political involvement, but more importantly, 
because of the extensive scope of the work. Unlike the many essays and 
lectures of the time in which he focuses on one aspect of his thought, or on a 
particular interpretation of a thinker in the tradition, 42 /etroduction to 
AMetapAvsics is an attempt to come to terms with his project as a whole. The 
greater part of the work consists of a turn back to the beginnings of Western 
thought; it is an attempt to rethink the way Being has been delimited in the 
metaphysical tradition in order to allow a new understanding of the question 
of the meaning of aa io emerge. This project of a return to the first 
beginning in order io make possible the onset of another beginning—a 


(nougnt grew oul ol tne nouon of repetition | irom 
and an esséenual part of ali of Heidegger's iater work. 
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t 
tradition, and his attempt to cull, out of the groundlessness of met 
the possibility of another beginning for Western man. 


Betore proceeding to an analvsis of the political elements inherent in 
this work. | wouid like first to respond to a possibie objection. From the 
review of the text just given, one might assert that Heidegger's work here, as 
throughout his many writings, is fundamentally ontological. It is concerned 
with Being first and foremost, and with the human world only insofar as it 
finds itself connected with Being. To argue then that Heidegger displays an 
interest in questions of praxis, much less political issues. is simply 
insupportable. This objection 1s understandable. When one first glances at 
the lext, one sees a Work informed first and foremost bv ontological 
questions. From the opening query posed bv Heidegger: “Whv are there 
beings rather than nothing?’, to the subjects of the various chapters, aii 
ireating either metaphysics or Being, it would seem to be strictly 4a Work of 
first philosophy. 


And yet Heidegger does make a number of political comments and 
introduce several political themes in his course. To be sure. there is no 
discussion of the best regime, of constitutions, or rights, or the distribution o! 
power and goods in a state. And the other classical subjects of the studv of 
politics, such as justice, freedom, community, are touched upon only im an 
untraditional manner. Nonetheless, this is the text in which, following a 

reatment of the delimitation of Being in the metaphysical 
tradition, Heidegger proclaims “the inner truth and greatness of National 
Socialism." Here he also complains that Germany is being squeezed in a 
pincers between Russia and America, countries which are, he adds, 
“metaphysicallv the same” (1M: 34/45). And Heidegger boasts on these 
same pages of the greatness of the German language. which is suited for 
thinking al a ievei matched onlv by Ancient Greek (IM: 43/57). Finally, 
discussion of the needs and duties of the German people recurs throughoui 
the text. Certainly it would be possible to argue that these are merely 
rhetorical remarks, which, however revealing they are of Heidegger himself, 
are of no intrinsic merit. And yet, at the very least they show that 
Heidegger s concern with first philosophy does not take place in complete 
isolation from 2 consideration of practical issues. 


In addition to these occasional remarks, though, the scope of 


Heidegger's argument in .4a /atroducion to AfetapAvsics can be seen to bear 


Introduction to MetapAvsres thus incorporates Heidegger s reappropriation 


UPON social aNd potilical Questions. in this text. as throughout his work 
Heidegger bevins lelling the storv of is of ihe 
iorgetfulness or oblivion Being. According to in the beginnins 
of the addition, that is, in the of Plato and 
the human being b me so intent on studying er ae 
nt 1t hefore him. that the question of haw t 


we 
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aa 


e present that is how thev were revealed as the heings nee were 
was onscured. \Wnile the first philosophers allempled to undersiand neings 
in singuiaruv and totality. the question of the Being of tnese peings teil 
Inlo obscuritV. Now, this forgetting of Being, as Heidegger tells it, was not 
due to human failure, as if forgetting Being could be the equivalent of 
forgetting one's briefcase at the office or even forgetting the presence of a 
handkerchief in one s pocket, while carrying on with daily activities. Rather 
the forgetting of Being was a historical event: it belonged to the 
unconcealment of heings, that ts, their becoming present as such and such 
beings. in the beginning of Western thought. In his essay on Anaximander, 
Heidegger even refers to the event of the forgetting of Being and therewith 
of the difference between Being and beings as that “richest and most 
prodigious event in which Western world history comes to be borne out."* 


The question of Being is thus not merely of ontologica! significance but 
also of historical importance. This becomes even clearer when Heidegger 
speaks of the contemporary state of European spirit. As Heidegger explains 
it, the unfolding of historv ts tragic; that 1s, it takes place as a historv of 
deciine, as a graduai ioss of the original dispensation or unconceaiment of 
Being This deciine reached a state of urgency in the West, according io 
ing of the last great attempt to capture ihe 

, German Idealism (45-463 
The of Being then manifested itself in a 
meaningfulness of even the metaphysical understa ws, 
Nietzsche's proclamation that being is no more than a vapor and a fallacv 
marks the turn against, and therewith the end of the metaphvsical enoch 
({M: 27-29/355-37). In the wake of the death of metaphvsics, Western man 
has become engulfed in an enfeeblement of spirit. The symptoms of this 
enfeeblement Heidegger lists as: the frenzied pursuit of technology, “the 
destruction of the earth, the transformation of men into a mass, [and] eon 
hatred and suspicion of everything free and creative” (IM: 28-29/37-38 
Similarly to the arguments made by the so-called culture critics of the time, 
who, like Heidegger here, ultimately take their inspiration from Nietzsche's 
critique of modern man, Heidegger links the downfall of metaphvsics with 
the increased democratization and supposed concurrent intellectual decline 
of European societv. In his account, the hope for a reawakening of European 
spirit lies, not surprisingly, in his own project of rethinking the meaning of 


peing This retninking ts to lake place not through a phenomenviogicai 
aniaivsis of ihe being of as in Lewy and but through a 
deconsiructive retrieval of ihe of iH ini of 
thinkers of the tr 
Heideg ger uncov difference bee een and beings, 
forgo otte in, but, according to Heidegger. was not altogether 
foreign to their w ne “This reappropriation of Western thought concentrates 
in particular on rediscovering the so-called original thought of the first 
thinkers of the West: the pre-Socratic poets and philosophers. Only by 
recapturing What was lost, or, rather, fell into oblivion, in the first beginning 
of Western thought, can another beginning be made possible. As Heidegger 
explains in his introductory chapter: “To ask ‘how does it stand with Being? 
means nothing less than to recapture, to repeat | nveger-fo/er!}, the 
beginning of our historical-spiritual existence, in order to transform it into 
the other beginning. This is possible. It is indeed the crucial form of historv 
because it begins in the fundamental event’ (1M: 29/39}./ 


This brief summary of Heidegger's general concerns in Az 
lniroduction to MetapAvsics makes clear the framework in which his 
argument emerges. Heidegger's project is indeed ontological: it is to ask the 
question of the meaning of Being. But, as we have seen, after Zewg 222 
7ime, this project becomes radically historical. The question of Being can be 


nosed properly only through what we might refer to as historical studies of 
past thinkers. As 1s well known, though, the originality of Heidegger s 
thought lies in his insistence that time and therewith historv be understood 
in a Way that departs from the tradition. Briefly stated, by history 
Heidegger does not mean a series of past events, nor the movement of 
that is as marked by its passage through linear time, but the temporal! 
that opens up for a while when a particular disclosure of beings occurs. 
Thus, Heidegger's project of a return to and reappropriation of Western 
thought is historical not in the sense of trying to retrieve what once was 
thought in order to understand it as its author did or to understand the 
limes in which it arose, but to attempt to allow another history to commence 
through a confrontation With the original thought—and for Heidegger that 
means the revelation of beings that allowed this thought to originate—of the 
first beginning. Clearly, therefore, Heidegger's ontological and historical 
concerns are not to be understood simply as thought experiments, as a 
dursuit whose field of interest is confined to the university. What Heidegger 
eems to have in mind has not onlv theoretical, but also lif this distinction 
an even be maintained in Heidegger's case! practical dimensions. Indeed 
Heidegger himself indicates this, when speaking of the role of the German 
people in this proiect of a reawakening of European spirit. Having nuied thar 


Germany despite the decline of Europe. is still tne metaphvsical natien iaas 
FT 
melaphvsische Volk}, neide REET remarks: 


re certa $ vocation. but our people will only be able te wrest 

a irom it tif useif it creates a resonance. a possibiiity of 
resonance for this vocation, and takes a creative view of itstradition Al! 
[nis implies tnai peopie. as a historicai peopie, must move itseil and 
thereby the history of the West beyond the center of their future 

napnening and into the original realm of the Beine if the 
creat decision regarding Europe is not to bring annihilation, that 
decision must be made from out of new, historically spiritual powers 
unfolding fromthe center. (1M: 29/38-39) 


rethinking of the question of Being is an all-encompassing project: 
mealies being 1s itself questioned by this rethinking. It 1s challenged 
ontologically, in its relationship with the Being of beings, historically, 1 
relation to the tirst heginning of Western thought. and socio-politically tn its 
existence as a people. Heidegger s meditation on the meaning of Seine ¢ thus 
opens up a framework which comprises not only metaphysical. but also 
historical, as Well as social, and political concerns. Having shown this. 
though, a much larger question remains unanswered. It is the guiding 
question of this essay. How, if at all, does Heidegger fill in the social and 
political dimensions of his project? Is there a politics which belongs to or 
follows from Heidegger's ontology and history? 


The Ontologization of the Political: 
egpcers Ambiguous Invocation of Political Themes 


We have seen that the scope of Heidegger s work bears upon the 
ontological, historical, and socio-political dimensions of human litte. | now 
Want 10 consider more directly the political significance of Heidegger s work. 
lf ine domain of his thought is not limited to metaphysical or ontological 
Questions, bui touches upon human existence more or less in its fullness, 
how is the absence of a thorough treatment of the political to be explained? 
Or, is there indeed a treatment, but one so untraditional as not to appear i 
the guise of political philosophy? This question becomes even more 2 puzzle, 
when Heidegger's appropriation of particular political terms is taken into 
account. As noted above, in Az /ntroduction to Metaphvsics, as well as in 
other works of the time, Heidegger speaks of such political phenomena as the 
Pots, the founding of the poss by a triad of creators, consisting of the poet, 
er and statesman, and the concept of justice. In the remainder of this 


essay, | will attempt to come to terms with the question of the absence of a 
political philosophy in Heidegger by exploring his invocation of each of the 


above political categories. 


The Triad of Creators. Poet. Thinker. Statesman 


The most prominent of Heidegger s invocations of political the 
his famous triad of creators, which include. along with the poet and t 

the most celebrated ot political figures, the statesman. This motif appears in 
several of Heidegger s writings im the mid-thirues, including An /arreauction 
(o AfelapAvesics, The Essav on the Origin of the Work of Art, and his iecture 
courses on Holderlin from (54/35, “Germanien,” and “Der Rhein.” Heidegyer 
presentation of the work of the three creators rarely differentiates their 
individual activities more specifically than as “the work of the word as 
poetry,” ‘the work of the word as thought, and “the work of the po/s as the 
historical place in which all this is grounded and preserved’ (1M: 146/191).° 
The apparent distinction between the activities of poesy and philosophv as 
literarv over against politics as practical 1s nowhere treated. Indeed, in most 
cases, Heidegger describes the three activilies as in essence the same: 
through their creative works, the three allow a world of beings to emerge 
They do not bring beings into being out of nothing, nor do they create the 
vision in which beings are seen for a while. Rather, they participate in the 
elemental struggle of Being, through which beings become unconcealed and 
appear in a world of meaning. In Heidegger's description: 


lt is [the originai struggie of Being! that first projects and develops wnat 
had hitherto been unheard of, unsaid and unthought. The battle is then 
suslained by the creators, the poets, the thinkers, the slalesmen Against 
the overwhelming chaos [dem uberwaltigenden Walten! they set the 
barrier of their work, and in their work thev capture the world thus 
openedup. It is with this work that the elemental power [das Walten!, 
the pausis. first comes to a stand in what presences. Only now do beings 
first become beings as such. This world-building is history in the 
authentic sense. (IM: 47-48/62) 


Heidegger's creators are involved in the opening up of a history, which 
means for Heidegger that their work is that of letting a world of meaning 
come into being. They accomplish their activity by participating in the 
Phusis, in the nature of the whole which ts the ultimate source of the 
meaning of beings. The poet, thinker, and statesman carry out their work. 
then, not due primarily to their roles as master of word, of thoughi, and of 
men, reciprocally, but due to the relation of their activity to that of 

whole, to pfusis, to use Heidegger's word here. The priority of the 
ontological for Heidegger appears already. While one would expect t 

to be unified by their common association in the state or pods, Heidegger 
sees them—including the statesman—as belonging first and foremost to a 
larger whole, to pAusis or, in Heidegger s usual language, Being. Thus 1 


ssence Ol Heidegger first political mow! is to be founda in 
elWeen Man and nature. 


sé. 11 is hardly uncommon in the history of political philosophy 
nderstanding of the human — 10 be imaging in an 
vsis of this beings plac 
sip ni! ricence of Heidegger first motif, then. we to what he 
understands by nature or the whole. Both are terms Heidegger rerects as 
tainted bv the metapnvsicai notion of Being as standing reserve. as 
substance. Instead, he invokes the Greek word for naiure, pAusys. For tite 
Greeks, Heidegger insists. ofusvs has neither the metaphysical meéaniig of 
substance, nor the common sense notion of all beings which exist without the 
influence or cor rruplio n of the human being. It has, rather, two senses, which 
Heidegger captures in the Greek words (truth! and po/emos twar or 
etruggie!. As Heidegger understands it, pAusrs ts not beings themselves, but 
what allows them to hecome present before us as beings that belong 1n a 
worid of meaning. This emerging power of beings inlo a world is the 
opening up of truth. Once again, however, Heidegger insists on a 
deconstruction of traditional meaning. He understands the true as the 
unconcealed | 2-/étfesz ), as What has become revealed as belonging in a 
meaningful world. This power of unconcealment, however, is not the whole 
storv of the importance of puss for Heidegger. If it were, there would 
hardly be a significant difference between understanding the world as 
revealed to us by God's word, and understanding this revelation as nature s 
power of unconcealment. The thought Heidegger adds moves in the direction 
of a Nietzschean view of the whole. What allows pfusis to reveai beings, 
according to Heidegger, is a chaos that lies within the whole itself. Heidegger 
nature as a fundamental war or struggle, borrowing the 
image from Heraclitus’ depiction of the origin of the whole as 2 po/emos ° 
Being is divided unto itself between disclosure and concealment, or, in other 
words, between Being and nothingness. It is the struggle between the two, 
according to Heidegger. that first allows a world to emerge. In his words: 
a/elhe/a (unconcealmenti occurs when the power jof the whoie— vas Fa/ren 
accompiishes itseif through struggle as a world. It is through worid that 
beings first become beings’ (IM: 47/61). 


We are now, it seems, far removed from finding any political or for 
wine matter human meaning in Heidegger's understanding of nature. And 
. Heidegger leaves a trace of the political in his description of perees . For 
facet An /ntroduction to Metaphvsics, as 1s the case in the jast passage 
quoted, Heidegger depicts the power of pAus/s with a political metaphor: he 
speaks Of ilasa #a/fen, a ruling or governing force. In German, this word 
has the connotation of a grand ruling: for example, God is said to reign over 


ihe reialion 


ine inrougn ms Haven. Thus the tracturea siate oj phusts 
Understood nV Heidexge hol as a caw chaos, nol in ihe mode of an endless 
Will to power. but as that which dispenses order despite. or. better. thi “OURh 
il$ OWT disor der or gis SUTILY. Now, is precis elv in this state 
the whole. that the role of the human being, and in particula — of 
Heidegger's creative triad, is to be found. For as Heidegger tells it, the 
dispensing of a truth, of a world of meaning in which beings can appear 
cannot take place without the participation of the human being. The conflict 
netween Being and itself. to quote again the passage | cited at the beginning 
of this section, must be “sustained by the creators.” This they do throuyii 
iheir work, through their povésys: “they set up the barrier of their work. anu 
in their work they capture the world thus — up. Thereby, they bring 
the elemental power of the whole, its rule. to a stand so that a true order—a 
world—can emerge (IM: 47-48/62). This fundathental act of the creators ts 
what Heidegger referred to in his Essay on the Origin of the Work of Art as 
the setting-into-work of truth. The work of art is not the artist s 
representation of the worid: it is nol even in this sense the work of the arust. 
Rather, it is the place where the unconcealment of beings takes place. 
Through art—be it ee work of word as poeiry or as thought, or the work of 
the po/is—a world of meaning comes into being which allows beings to 
appear, to become thus the beings they are for the first time. 


This analysis of the first of Heidegger's political themes has shown the 
Participation of the creative human being in the unfolding of the ontological 
whole. The triad enables the unconcealment of beings. The first point to be 
made, ihen, is that however the activity of Heidegger s creators is lw be 
understood. their work is not in its essence political, and does not belon 
essentially to any particular state. But what of the statesman? Why veoh 
Heidegger even include a political figure in his triad of artists? Here the 
second point to be drawn from this analvsis comes to light. [f the ontological 
founding of a world does not take place in a political realm of human 
existence, could there nonetheless be a role for the political within the realm 
of pfausis? To ask the question in another manner, one can find Heidegger s 
depiction of the role of the creators in the whole at least credible in the case 
of the poet or even or a certain kind of thinker. For one can imagine thai the 
whole would be so constructed that the meaning of beings could illuminate 
in a holistic way only through a creative use of language. But what of the 
role of the statesman? What ts it in political work that is particularly suited 
to a revelation of beings’ Traditionally the political has been seen more as 2 
hindrance to the uncovering of metaphvsical truth than an aid. [s there 
realiv a substantial roie for tne political in Heidegger s setling-inlo-work ol 
iruth? Or is this conception so ontologized that even Heidegger's siatesmen 
do not belong in a state? 


Al least one COMMentaior has concluded that there is a substaniuai 
political role to be found here. Richard Wolin, in his Ppstapieal =fsit 
Heidegger s political thought, entitled 74e Holitics af Be. 

Heidegger s conception of the triad of poets, thinkers, and ¢ 
taken together with his notion of the setting into work of trutt ne 
camments on the role of a historical people. form the hasis tor a dangerous 
political thougnt. one resempting German National Socialism argues 
thal Doth the stale and Heidegger s cadre of authentic ieader-ivpes. as ne 
refers to the poet, thinker, statesman triad, are the nen for 
Heidegger s project of “the authentic unfolding of history as the ‘history of 
Being’ '' He sees Heidegger's creators as a particular manifestation of his 
tendency toward totalitarian politics; specifically, they testify to a 
“Fubrerprinzip’ in Heidegger's philosophy. According to Wolin, Heidegger's 
belief in the need for a “leader-aristocracy of poets, thinkers, and statesmen 
stems from his assessment of ‘the @ prvors separation between authentic and 
inauthentic natures, between leaders and led, which make necessarv ihe 
emergence of a violent, creative elite’ for the realization of his ‘philosophicai 
desideratum” of overcoming modernity.'¢ Wolin himself makes clear, 
however, that what he here identifies as Heidegger's political thought is 
“stripped of all intrinsic content."'? While Wolin does us a great service in 
displaying the politically once tendencies of Heidegger's thought, and in 
particular of his invocation of political themes, | find his recognition of the 
absence of a political content in Heidegger's arguments more convincing than 
the political thought he tries to construct out of them. To stav wilh the 
Qgueslion of the political meaning of the poet, thinker, and statesman. ii is 
difficult to agree with his assertion that Heidegger intends here an 
aristocracy of artists for the simple reason that as Heidegger depicts them, 
ese creators have no relationship to each other, much less to their fellov- 
1umans whom they are supposed to lead; their sole relation is te Being. 
They do not belong as leaders in a po//s, they belong as co-founders in the 
unfolding of the whole. 


Despite this criticism, Wolin dues rightly bring us to think about the 
political meaning of Heidegger's creators and their role in letting a world of 
truth appear. It would indeed be more misleading to contend, as has been 
argued in the literature, that because the poet, thinker, statesman act to 
carry out the work of Being, they are simply passive figures, heading the cal! 
of aforce higher than the human being. Under this interpretation, the triad 
of- creators engage in an earlv form of the ethical bearing Heidegger later 
calls by the name letling-be-ness or releasement ( Ge/assenfert). As one 
supporter of this position argues, Heidegger's creators are not to be 
understood as heroic leaders or creative geniuses, rather they do no more 


Lollow im ine closest possinie Wav... Ine Povemos \Heraciitus' 


hidime-showing a$ it Slamps an age. With this reading, however, tie 
positive role Heidegger attributes to the human being is lost. The creators 
become merely responsive; their activity is simply a matter of following the 
constellations of Being, whatever that might entail. I believe the correct 
reading of poet, thinker, statesman lies between the two alternatives 
outlined here. There 1s no conventional political role to be fulfilled bv 
Heidegger's creators, not even bv the statesman. Where politics could 
normally be expected to reign, Heidegger leaves us with the realm of the 
ontological. On the other hand, however, the human being is not simply a 
creature of Being; he fulfills an essential role in the unveiling of an epoch of 
Being. The question for us now becomes whether this role takes the place of 
the political for human being, or if a possible politics, however untraditional, 
can follow from it. 


The Human Being as the Strangest of all Beings 
and His Place in the Foss 


By now it is clear that the question of Heidegger and the ane 
cannot be answered without a consideration of his rethinking of the human 
being. And, indeed, a survey of the contexts in which Heidegger most 
invokes political themes reveals that his consideration of them ts almost 
alwavs accompanied bv an investigation of what, or, as he prefers, who, the 
human being is. In 42 /ntroduction to Metaphvsics, he carries out his 
inquiry into man through a reading of Sophocles’ famous choral song un the 
human being in Anligone. This interpretation also allows him to speak of 
the human being's place in the pass, his role as founder of an epoch of 
history, and once again of the triad of creators. 


Heidegger comes to the analysis of Sophocles choral passage in the 
midst of an interpretation of Parmenides. In the fourth and longest chapter 
of his book, Heidegger undertakes the deconstruction of the metaphvsical 
delimitations of Being. In discussing the limitation of Being by the notion of 
thinking in the tradition, Heidegger turns to the beginnings of metaphysics— 
to before there was metaphysics—to Parmenides. His project is to uneartt! 
the original thought of Being that has been covered over in the course of 
Western thought. In particular, he is interested in explaining Parmenides’ 
declaration that Being and thinking are the same.') The attempt here is to 
overcome the modern understanding of this relation. According to 
Heidegger's analvsis, for modernity, thinking is a function of the human 
subiect: Being is the object of its study. Far from being the same, ihev are, 
rather, in an opposing or at least dialectical relationship With one another. 


Heidegger wants to argue that we will never understand Parmenides 
thought so long aS We remain trapped in the modern conception of human 
being as omaaabin Parmenides did not mean ‘that which it is possible to 
think is identical with that which can be,"'¢ he meant that the disclosing of 
Being and the g athering of thought as the setting into work of Being are the 

’ Heidegge © turn to Sophocles serves, then. as a confrontation with 
the modern conception of the human being, in the name of the reawakenine 
of the so-called original. Greek understanding. As lor Whv sopnocies snoula 
ne the source here. whv a poet, our foregoing discussion of ine roie of the 
poei in the coming into being of a world should serve to shed sume light on 
this point. As Heidegger explains here: “We do not learn who the human 
being is by learned definitions; we learn it only when the human being 
contends with beings, striving to bring them into being, ... that ts to say 
when he projects something new (not yet present}, when he creates original 
poetry, when he grounds poetically’ (IM: 7/144). Sophocles’ bringing 
human being into word in his choral song on man from the Anzigone |s. 
according to Heidegger, such a poetic grounding. 


Before considering Heidegger's rather deconstructive reading of the 
choral song, | will provide a brief summary of the poem and its position in 
the play. Although | cannot do justice to either in the space available herc, 
even a basic review of the unfolding of the thoughts will help us to find our 
orientation in Heidegger's interpretation. The first line of the poem, which 
Heidegger takes as naming the essential characteristic of the human being 
provides the basis for the chorus reflection and commentary throughout the 
remainder. It reads: “Many the wonders | po/a ta de/na} but nothing walks 
stranger | desnoteron| than man."'® The key word here is de/os, an 
adjective with a range of meanings from fearful, terrible; to powerful, 
wondrous, marvelous, strange; to clever or skillful. Although Heidegger will 
insist on translating the word as strange | vaAe/m/ich}, it seems clear that 
Sophocles’ plays with both the senses of strange and wondrous or powerful. 
The song both praises mans power and shows how it and the limits on 1t 
make man the strangest of ali beings. In the first strophe of the poem. the 
human being is identified as the conqueror of sea and Earth, that is, of the 
fature in which he finds himself, and in the antistrophe, of the animals. the 
wild beasts, birds, and creatures of the sea, which he traps or tames. Here 
both his power and his strangeness are visible: his abilities are wondrous, 
but the distance they give him from Earth and animal alienates him: among 
the beings of his world, he ts alone. In the second strophe, the chorus 
describes man’s inventiveness, those skills he has taught himself. Here, in 
addition to language ( pAzfegma } and thought ( pAronéma }, the law- 
abidingness that binds a town together ( astunogious agoras) is mentioned.'* 
Man not only finds shelter for himself through his building, he also forms a 


community with nis teiliow man ang iinds his piace tnerein.<~ in tne midsi o 
ihese remarks. however. Sophocles introduces in one line the counterddiance 
io all of mans achievements he has enumerated in the first strophe. Man is 
neipless in the face of one fact: he cannot escape from death.- 

he mention of mans mortality introduces a discussion of the 
limitation of man s power in the second antistrophe. Here it 1s important 
that we see in Sophocles powertullv brief reference to mans mortalitv. not 
just the existential barrier death presents to human creativity, but that we 
also consider the meaning of death within the context of the play. The 
chorus speech comes after all the important elements of the tragedy have 
been introduced. We know of the war between the two brothers, Eteocles 
and Polyneices, for control of the city; we know of their “double fratricide, 
and of the new king's, Creon's, edict that the one brother shali receive full 
burial rights, while the other is to be denied them; finally, we know that 
Antigone, sister of the dead and niece to the king, has disobeved the edict 
and covered Polyneices corpse with Earth. The tragedv unfolds not because 
of the war between the brothers, nor, indeed, because of Antigone’s decision 
io bury the outcast—although these events provide the occasion for ihe 
drama—but due to Creon’'s refusal, until it is too iate, to rescind his order and 
allow Polyneices a proper burial.22 When, then, the chorus speaks of the 
human being’s inability to escape death, the audience is reminded not only 
of the inevitability of the end of individual life, but also of man’s relationshin 
to a realm that—unlike Earth and Sea—he cannot ultimatelv control. | he 
refusal of Creon to allow an honorable burial to Poivneices is thus a reiusai 
of man to bow before his own iimit. This thought is deveivoped in ihe second 
antistrophe. Here the good or ill which can follow from man’s wondrous but 
strange powers is discussed. In a line which refers to Creon, the chorus 
declares: when man “honors the laws of the land and the gods’ sworn right / 
high indeed is he in his city | Aupszpo/s|, but cityless | apo//s| is the man / 
who dares to dwell with dishonor"2° Human mortality provides not only a 
physical limit to the undertakings of the human being, it also demarcates the 
place where the human belongs. Man finds himself, to use the classical 
formulation, between beast and god: he is powerful enough to escape [rom 
the instinctual realm of the animal and to enter that of good and ill, but he is 
barred from the world of the gods. His home is in the middle, in the pods, 
and there he must respect both the rules of the city and those of the gods. 
Creon's downfall lies in his hubris, in his failure to recognize the limits of the 
Potts in the face of the world of the gods and of death. In the end he loses 
not onlv his city, but as such his humanity also. 


The political thus emerges in the choral speech as the piace winere ine 
human not only reaches the pinnacle of his wondrous achievenmients in ruling 


nimself and his feliow citizens, but also where he lives in recognition of tne 
limits of his own world: the polis is located within and not bevond the worid 
of the Bods. Having offered this brief review and interpretation of the choral 
song, | will now turn back to Heidegger's interpretation. My driving 
question will be: how does Heidegger understand the political interpretation 
of the human being inherent in Sophocles poem? 


As mentioned above, Heidegger argues that Sophocies word @enos 
names the essence of the human being as il presents itself to the Greek 
experience. Thus, he translates, man is das Unfheraiichsie, nor maily 
rendered ‘the strangest’ or “most uncanny, but which also carries the 
connotation in the original of a strangeness due to a loss of home, to, one 
could say, a certain alienation. In Heidegger's interpretation of Sophocles’ 
passage, the strangeness of the human being stems from his relation to the 
whole. Ta make this argument, Heidegger has to interpret the demos as not 
mere!lv a qualitv of man, but also of being. Heidegger reads his own 
understanding of pausis Oullined above into Sophocies portraval of mans 
relation to nature. As the overwhelming power of pAusis | das 
uberwalugende Walten}, the whole itself is under this interpretation dve/aos 
but this time more in the sense of powerfully violent than strange. Thus, the 
argument continues, the human being acquires this trait due to his 
participation in the violence of the whole. Playing with the German words, 
Heidegger now refers to man as the ' Gewa/t-ratiger, the doer of the deeds 
of violence through which the overwhelming power illuminates beings and 
lets an epoch of history come to the fore. Thus instead of the “ ge/nos.” the 
wondrous strangeness, of man characterizing those of his deeds through 
which he stands apart from nature, as seems to be the case in Sophocles’ 
presentation, Heidegger identifies it as stemming from man’s belonging tc 
nature: through his violent creation of works, the overwhelming force 
becomes present. The ambiguity of man’s place in the whole that 
underscores the Chorus’ depiction of him as belonging in a po//s, a place 
between the worid of elemental nature and the world of the gods, seems to 
disappear in Heidegger s presentation. 


If, however, this is the essential meaning of man’s strangene 
ving aside for now the justness of this reading to pissing play— 
oes Heidegger not simply translate deinon" with w 
uch an uncommon word as “uvahemmi/ich, as strange, uncanny, neaneiee $7 
1c answer to this question lies in a point essential to the understanding of 
lerdegger's philosophical project. It concerns the state of mans helonging to 
The above argument has shown that for Heidegger the human being 
receives his essential characteristic through his relation to Being. And yet. 
the humian is not from birth on taken up by this relationship. T 
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essence, he must pass out of limits (1M: 1146/1 51 
He must as it were, leave his home, in order to aid in the lounding of a home 
for Being. and thus to find his own place in the whole. As in Seng and Tine 
and “What is Metaphysics?’, it is the experience of death that, according tu 
Heidegger, awakens man from his preoccupation with the things of his 
everyday world and brings him to question, and thereby to ground through 
his work, Being. This is precisely the interpretation Heidegger offers for 
Sophocles’ declaration that from death alone man has no escape. Death ts 
what “banishes us once and for all from everything in which we are at 
home. But this it accomplishes, Heidegger argues, not just when we actuallv 
die, but whenever we are authentically aware of our own being human. For. 
argues Heidegger, ‘liJnsofar as man /s, he stands in the issuelessness of 
death. Thus his existence | Da-sein]| is the happening of strangeness’ (1M. 
121/158). As beings confronted by our own mortality, we must leave the 
questionlessness of our daily existence, if we are to gain our own humanity. 
This suggests that for Heidegger the human is for the most part a being in 
conflict with himself; his search for wholeness is made possible only bv his 
abandonment of the familiar through his philosophic or poetic attempt to 
found a new worid of beings.¢4 Thus whereas the mortality of man in 
Suphocies’ poem leads to a recognition of the limitations of man. and in 
particular, of his belonging to that peculiar world between nature mae gods. 
the world of the colds, where the laws of man and of the gods must b 

obeyed, death in Heidegger's appropriation of the poem serves to aw 

man to his belonging to what transcends him, and to his role in its re 

within his world. 


Interestingly, Heidegger also gives the name 10 that reaim 
where the human being essentially belongs. Of course for him, this means 
ihe world created when the human sets Being into work and thus founds an 
epoch of history. Heidegger is therefore quick to explain that what he means 
by the po/rs has nothing to do with politics. Although we tend to translate 
this word by state and city-state, these names do not hit upon the essential. 
"Polis means, rather, the site, the therel das 2z|, wherein and as which 
existence | //2-sev7] 1s historical. The po//s is the historical site, the there 
[| das Da\ mm which. oul of which, and /or which history happens’ (iM: 
117/152). Under this interpretation—to remain within Heidegger's ihought 
for the momeni—the po/s is the place where a historical epoch of Being is 
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grounded through tne work of ne human being. aseva’ which named tne 
being of ine human in Levwy and 7yme, here designates not so Much iis 
being as, rather, the site in which he finds himself, namely, in a historical 
epoch, and which he himself makes possible through his essential activity of 
setting Being into work. Thus whatever remnants of the traditionally 
political lie in this understanding of the pods, thev issue forth from the 
ontological, from mans essential relation to Being. and not from the political 
that is. from his relationships with his fellow man. [his Heidegger makes 
ciear as he develops his interpretation: 


To this site of history belong the gods, the temples, the priests, the 
festivals. the games. the poets the thinkers, the ruler. the council of 
elders, the assembly of the people, the army and the fleet. All this does 
not first belong to the poss, does not become political by entering into a 
relation with a statesman and a general and the business of the state. No. 
itis political. te at the site of history. provided there be (for examnile! 
poets a/eoze, but then really poets, thinkers a/eze, but then really 
thinkers priests #/efe, but then really priests. rulers g/pne but then 
really rulers. Se, but this means: as violent men to use power. to 
become pre-eminent in historical Being as creators. as men of action 


(IM: 152/117)-2 


All of the elements which are thought to constitute a Greek pu/s. and indeed 
lo Mark its political difference from the modern state by virLue of the 
holistic nature of its community, are understood by Heidegger to have come 
together not because of political relations, but due to what Heidegger here 
understands as the authentically political, the activity of the creators, who 
through their work allow a historical epoch of Being to be founded. Once 
again, though, we see that there is nothing political about the ‘authentically 
political” work of Heidegger's triad (here, actually, a quadrad<*!, Whereas 
for Sophocles the connection of any particular human being to the poss is 
based on his lawabidingness and his piety, for Heidegger it stems solely from 
his participation in the creative unfolding of a particular unveiling of beings. 
This participation may take a communal form. Indeed, Heidegger even notes 
that the creators, as founders of the historical field of the pa/rs, do not 
themselves belong to this world: rather, those who follow and who sustain 
the pots through a shared language above al! and a shared artistic heritage, 
are the true citizens.” Their citizenship" depends primarily, however, on 
their living within a relationship to Being, an unveiling of beings. aireadv 
opened up for them. and not on what would normaily be considered io 
define citizenship, namely a shared political participation in a particular 
egime-’ In other words, to invoke Hannah Arendt’s famous definition, in 
Heidegger's pars the essential lies not in the sharing of words and deeds, 
but in the ontological revelation that is allowed to occur through this 
sharing<> The political is absent in Heidegger's treatment, not out of neglect 
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or gisimierest, DUL because it has Deen replaced: where the human once 
ruled. al jéast parualiv. Being now ruies 


Practical Wisdom and the Justice of the Whole 


The preceding sections have argued that a close analvsis ot 
Heidegger $s invocauons of political themes and of nis rethinking ot tne 
human being reveai not onlv an essential absence of the poiiticai. bul also a 
replacement of the realm of the traditionally political with the ontoivpicai. 
Thus Heidegger s creators were shown in their essential activity to belong iv 
Being, that 1s, tc the pé4uszs as the elemental power which makes possible 
the unconcealment of beings. The pass appears, in a paralle! argument. 2s 
the site where, through the work of the human, this revelation of beings 
takes place. Whatever might be left of politica! significance in such a po/rs 
was seen to be secondary to that which brought the totalitv together. once 
again, the force of Being. Thus both the poa//s and its founding by poets, 
thinkers, and statesmen were revealed to be determined through and 
through by Being and by the human only insofar as he is in ior has fallen out 
of) a relation to Being. One might object here, however, that even if | am 
correct that the categories of traditional political thought are ontologized 
Heidegger and thereby stripped of all political content, this does not prov 
the absence of the political in his project. After all, the objection continues. 
whatever field of history opens up, there would have to be a political regime 
of one tvpe or another in it. Heidegger is not Marx and Engeis: there is no 
talk here of the withering away of the state. Thus the really interesting 
question would be what type of aregime would accompany Heidegper's 
nistorical pads. This argument does indeed raise an important question, bui 
it misses the point | am trying to make. What is important for students of 
political thought to see in Heidegger's work is, I believe, that both what ts 
essential in the political, and the essential role politics plays in human life 
are absent from Heidegger s account, and replaced bv what he sees as a more 
essential ontological role. To paraphrase from Heidegger's Letter on 
Humanism, Heidegger might respond that he has not removed the political, 
he has simply elevated it in its essence in such a Way that the metaphysical 
determination of it disappears.2° In order to consider this alleged elevation 
or replacement more closely, we need now to look at two final arguments 
that Heidegger makes in his interpretation of Sophocles’ choral passage. Both 
concern, once again, man’s relation to Being, this time with an emphasis on 
what makes possible this connection, what Heidegger identifies as a 
particular tvpe of human knowledge, on the part of man, and a type of 
justice, on the part of Being. 
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The Know iedge Heidegger is interested in is Whal he identifies as 
fecone. The interpretation he vifers here does not cover new ground. bui il 
does help to draw out ihe implications of his irene more sharply. The 
word fechaée appears in Sophocles choral song in the first line of the second 
antistrophe, it serves to Summarize the wondrousness of mans powers, his 
inventive craft’ or the resourcefulness of his art before the limitation of 
his power is shown in the remainder of the anlistrophe with the warning 
that if the human being allempts to exceed the boundaries of his world, he 
Will jose his humanitv, become apols. Jechne. of course. is identified bv 
Aristotle in his £z4/cs as one of the five forms of knowledge. There it 
appears as a part of practical knowledge, as opposed to theoretical or 
contemplative knowledge. It is the lower of the two forms of the former, 
demarcated as art concerned with making ( povésrs) for the sake of an end 
distinct from the act of making, as opposed to prudence ! pAronésis'! which 
treats a doing | pr2rrs) that ts accomplished for its own sake, for the sake of 
doing well! In Heidegger's account, is not one form of 
knowledge ( W7ssem}, it is the onlv authentic form of knowing. As such. the 
limitation of its meaning to an artistic craftsmanship or a technical 
cleverness is rejected. /ecfneé is also distinguished from other types of 
piers in particular, scientific knowledge. “Anowledge means here not the 
esult of mere observations concerning previously unknown data” (1M: 
12/1 159}. Although such information may be “indispensable,” it is “never 
more than accessory’ (IM: 122/159). /echneé ts, rather, that form of art 
through which truth becomes apparent to us: itis ‘the abilitv to put into 
work the Being of particular beings’ (1M: 122/159). In other words. 
Heidegger understands the authentic form of human knowiedge as the 
setting into work of Being accomplished by his triad of creators. Under this 
efinition, human knowing is itself the work of Being. It is not man who 
produces the revelation of beings which occurs in his works of poetry or 
thinking, it is Being which achieves a site of revelation through his works 
(IM: 122/159). Heidegger has thus achieved the interpretation he ee 
when [first turning to Sophocles: Being and thinking are united in mans 
technical or, better, poetic (in the sense of povés/s) knowledge. 


What is the political significance of this understanding of knowledge? 
To see this, we must look at Heidegger's deconstruction of fechzé from a 
more external perspective. Heidegger has argued that there is only cne true 
form of knowledge, and that this form is what is characterized in classical 
politica! thought as the lowest form of knowing, a practical making for the 
sake of something else. Now, Heidegger adopts this categorv of knowledge 
oniv partially. His poetic knowledge is an art. bul one for its own sake. It is 
after all, the work of Being for the sake of Being’s revelation of what is. This 


poetic Knowledge is therefore a transformation of the highest form of 
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pracucal wisdom. prudence. Heidegger has. thus. conceived of human 
KNOW! ing in such aw aV as replace both the jteid of screniific Of theoreiica: 
knowledge, and the field of prudence. Therewith. the distinction between 
theory and practice, ihe distinction upon which political philosophy depends 
dis — Here we see Heidegger s replacement of the political at its most 
extreme. There is no room for deliberation on the political. on the realm of 
var se practical affairs. because this realm has heen taken up into thar o 
ontology. The realm of practice is now that of the unfolding of historw: 11 1s 
ihe epocn of Being which comes to be through human artwork.~' 


While the relation of man to Being through man s$ poetic Know iig 
makes clear the rejection of the theory-practice distinction in Heidegger 
understanding of the human being, the relation of Being to man exhibit 
usurpation of another idea fundamental to political life. that of justice. The 
reciprocal connection of the human and Being 1s characterized in Sophocles 
song, according to Heidegger's interpretation, bv the relation set up in the 
final anlistrophe between /echné and dKé, between, in the common 
translation, man's inventiveness and the justice of the whole. The ae 
mentioned in the poem is actually the justice of the gods. The chorus speaks 
of it, it will be remembered, in naming the limits on man: ‘the laws of the 
land and the gods’ sworn right."52 In Heidegger's version, it represents not 
sO much a limit on the possible activity of man, as the directing of this very 


activity. Heidegger begins his deconstruction of the term in his traditiona! 
manner. He denies what seems undeniable, namely that ov’e means justice 
As he explains: 


If dksé is translated as “justice” taken in a juridical, moral sense, the 
word loses its fundamental metaphysical meaning. The same applies to 
the interpretation of até as norm. In all its realms and dominions the 
overwhelming power | das Uberw altigende \. in respect Lo its domination 
is fit’ Being, p4usis, as power, is basic and togetherness 
Jogos; it is governing order | fugenderFug)|: diké (IM: /160) 
neidegger s interpretation of defies proper translation into English. It 
couid not for that matter be rendered into Ancient Greek, for it d ds on 
etymological connections that occur in the German language. Such 
apparently accidental connections between words are for the later 
Heidegger, as is well known, not at all accidental, but rather one of the ways 
Being announces itself. It would then be possible to infer from this that 
Heidegger is indeed more interested in another beginning, another capturing 
of the history of Being from out of the German language, then an exact 
repetition of the first beginning in Sophocles, Parmenides, and Heraciitus. be 
thai as it may, what is important to see here is how Heidegger rethinks 
justice. For Heidegger does not deconstruct a word simply in order to give it 
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anew meaning. He doves pecuuse the traditional meaning onscures 
Wuslaris a Suppusediv more original meaning In tis Case. the ci 
naiurdai fight. of ihe universalitv of justice of OF in ihe 
rat io whole, ohscures trom understandit e construction 
ci the w ino dite relation to man. According - 

fundament cen of Being. not in the sense of < 

sood. in the positive, moral sense, but of order. in the cosmolopical sense 

imis dispensation occurs, we have seen, as a result of being s own disoraer, 
OL CONCealMeNl und unconceaiment Which through the works man 
presenis an unVeliime of beings. Justice is thus the rule or swav of Being, 
Wwriich comes forth despite Being s own dividedness and finitude. hence. 
what in Sophocles poem appears as the justice of the gads which sets limits 
On mans power, and which can be surpassed only at the price of hubris. 
takes the form in Heidegger's treatment of the structure or order tc he 
realized bv human activitv. In ie reading of the poem Creon¢s crime 
disapnears Manis taken up into the rule of the whole, he can become nind 
or forgetful lo Ws power, and see nis own power as the oniv force in tne 
Whoie. DUL he cannot disobev jt in anv essential sense. He no longer nas the 
WL Which beiongs to political decision. 


9 Earlv Greek Thought and the Absence of the Political 


in bringing this essav to a close, | would like to return to the question 
i posed in mv title. To express it in a different form. it is: What are the 
poiulical implications of Heidegger's return to early Greek thought? Does a 
political thought or a politics follow from his reappropriation of the 
dion’ The question arises out of a recognition that Heidegger, 
lariv in his work in the 1930s, was interested in rethinking the 
v of Western thought in order to make possible the opening up of a 
new tradition out of a confrontation with the old. This historical proyect 
Which in the case of anv other philosopher would be called his project for the 
future, is aii encompassing in ils scope. It is not at ali iimited to tne reaim of 
sree and interpretation, or, rather, as We have seen, this reaim ts 
rsiood io be that w am enabies the opening up of a world of practice. 
baie is linked in Heidegger's work with an 
on gen cs and the modern understanding of the 
€ question thus becomes: given the sweeping 
ehabecae: 1ation of human thought and action, how can 
one account for tne absence of a formal political thought in his work? Or, j 
sucn a thought present, bul in an untraditional form? Through mv wih 
Ot the Various political themes and terms Heidegger makes use of in 47 
ia | have argued that Heidegger's return to the 
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Aistinction between the 
reflecting on politice and which thus allows a deliberative political or 
rerected in Herdegoer s presentation. order of Keine overtakes norn tne 
reaim of tnougnt ane the work of pracuce. Heidegger s Lurn buck to ine pre- 
docralics 1s, Mol as arbitrary as one might think, viven the vicieni 
itiierpretalions of their work he so often provides. Heidegger goes back io 
ihe thinkers who precede Socrates turn toward human and political 
concerns; he directs us back to a thinking free of the perspective of politica 
mhilosophy that first arose in the Socratic school, a thinking dedicated to 
understanding the unfolding of the cosmos and mans place in this cosmos 


il remains to consider whether this project for another beginning oul 
of a reappropriation of the so-called first or original beginning. and its 
replacement of the political, is a permanent feature of 
sic or is limited to the mid-thirties. This latter { pos ition has 
ommentators who see an ethical and political in 
philosophy, when he moved away from his concern with the 
history of Being. and thus with texts which prioritize the work of man. and 
dedicated his work entirelv to thinking the ‘topology of being. that is. the 
functioning of Being apart (rom anv anthropological perspective A 
confrontation with this pusiuion moves bevond the scope of this essa\. anu ts 
é in the future. Nevertheless. an indication of ine 
ssible TreSponse "ould Move can be here. ihe 
one demuoee of Heidegger's thought that remains constant from beginning to 
end is his interest in rethinking the metaphysical understanding of the 
human being in order thereby to attempt to give back to the human beine 
his primordial relation to Being. But exactlv therein lies the source of the 
apolitical tendencv of Heidegger s thought. For the political man. with his 
Wworidiv concerns, his deliberation over what form his agen should take, 
iui$ insistence on expression of his assumed free will, is a da 
Heidegger's human being, who is infused with his relations ship not to his 
fellows, nor to the things of his world, but to that which transcends him, and 
to which he is essentially connected, Being. One would have to wonder 
finallv, if Heidegger's understanding of man does not miss something 
essentialiv human in passing over the political. What if mans first ana last 
home were the world of variable practical affairs. tne inauthentic worid in 
Which the human being seeks io ground his relations to the others and ihe 


things of his world? Would not then the attempt io realize the Vision of man 
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and wor hing moustiy outof and Jime. he hixbiiwhts many of the umplicalivns 
Heidegger s work for politica! thought mentioned here. Although IJ disagree with the 
comparisun he makes between Heidexyer and Plato ai the end of his essay. I fully 
endorse his Arendtian inspired suggestion that "|t!o posit the people-state as Dasein 
amounts lo the nexatiun of plurality. the cancellation of the pluralistic sharing of 
deeds and words. and to the replacement of the pluralistic debate regarding what 
appears io each and every one ( dose mos) With 4 unanimous passion for the being of 
all beings" (p 133) 


. 
hinker 
32 4ntigene 369 


hic an Anuvimander Fraoment ahnyt the ot the 
rrdement sve isa Dow ihe vei 
p he foundoniv in such expressions as mul fuged Recht) with bv 
or With gvud or sound reasun. ibe word 
suevives meaning misdemeanor nutsance misconduct {See Wildhagen and 
eorunare) Heidegger does not select the word, however to awaken such juridical! 
i connotations. fie alwaVs uiiderstands it thi ough its el) mological 
words /vger to ordain, decree dispose, fvgen to accommodate or 


reconcile oneseli lo ur in something, structure, system, framework. 
to diepose order arrange decree andsoon. The sense he wants to awaken in his 
apprupriation vi jusiice is therefore one of a cosmological ordering of the Whole and 
therewith dispensation of a finite history of Being, an opening up of beings which the 
iLumMdn being Deips wo realize, and to which he must reconcile himself, but an ordering 
and dispensation which ts stripped of any rational purpose or sense of right 
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ABSTRACT 


This project will begin to explain under what conditions 
individuals feel efficacious. Only with an understanding of how 
this belief is constructed at the individual level should 
political scientists use it to predict behavior at the aggregate 
level. 

The specific focus of this project is to ask what people 
understand the role of citizen to be and how they conceive of 
themselves in this role. After assessing how well these two 
constructs correspond to each other, the question of how this 
influences one’s political efficacy is raised. 


“The role of citizen represents in some sense the highest form of 
democratic participation." (Almond and Verba 168) 


INTRODUCTION 


This project will begin to explain under what conditions 
individuals feel efficacious. Only with an understanding of how 
this belief is constructed at the individual level should 
political scientists use it to predict behavior at the aggregate 
level. 

The specific focus of this project is to ask what people 
understand the role of citizen to be and how they conceive of 
themselves inthis role. After assessing how well these two 
constructs correspond to each other, the question of how this 
influences one’s political efficacy is raised. 

That is: 

What dimensions characterize the ways in which 
individuals think about the political system? (How consistent are 
individuals, and how do patterns vary among individuals?) 

2. Given that individuals conceive of citizenship and the 
role of the citizen within the U.S. political system in a certain 


way, how well do individuals self-schemas match up to the more 
idealized vision of citizenship? (And, how does this vary across 
specified groups? ) 

: Once one has measured the extent to which the 
individual’s self-schema and citizen schema correspond, how well 
can one use this measure to predict how politically efficacious 
the individual will feel? 


The Role of the Public in American Political Thought 


Before asking these questions, it is important to briefly 
review the strains of thought which inform American politics. In 
doing so three objectives will be accomplished. First, the 
empirical question of how people conceive of citizenship will be 
given a normative framework. While it may be true that attitudes 
can be studied because they are interesting in and of themselves, 
the attitudes chosen for study here are interesting and important 
because of their political significance and the value placed on 
them in the American political tradition. 

Second, in order to fully explore how people conceive of 
themselves in relationship to the political system, it is 
necessary to discuss the variety of concepts available to them as 
part of the political culture. 

Finally, to test for what dimensions are important, it is 
necessary to define the universe of ideas from which a respondent 
might select which concepts are important to him or herself. 

As Will be discussed later, there are three attitudes about 
one’s potential involvement that should be keys to one’s feelings 
of political competence or efficacy, and ultimately the decision 


to participate: an assessment of one’s own abilities, the 
evaluation of one’s motives or goals, and one’s perceived 
likelihood of success. The traditions of political thought 
discussed below will be examined to develop an array of possible 
combinations of these three attitudes and the political behaviors 
to which they may correspond. 

We can assume that there is, to some degree, a canon of 
American political thought which is learned explicitly in 
history, civics, philosophy classes; which is learned implicitly 
and explicitly outside of the classroom in rituals, in 
discussions of politics and history in symbols (sometimes 
referred to as the civil religion); and which is learned 
implicitly in daily life, the way people act, are treated, etc. 
It is this set of beliefs which is behind the socialization 
experiences that promote diffuse support (see Iyengar, 1980; 
Easton and Dennis, 1969) and supposedly creates "good citizens." 

However, there may be conflicting elements, concepts, or 
ideas in this canon. It is generally assumed that there is some 
range of diversity within which people may disagree about 
specific policies, processes, or priorities, but within which 
there is a core set of values and beliefs which are shared by 
all. (See Theiss-Morse, 1989, for a description of what she 
labels “the Representative Democracy perspective" as one possible 
expression of these shared core beliefs. ) 

American political thought could be broken down in many 
ways. If one goes back to the Founding, there seem to be at 
least three strains of thought (each having roots in earlier 
political thought), and each finding some voice in current 
political thought. Contemporary pluralists and those Liberal 
Democrats who focus on the importance of democratic institutions 
can trace their philosophical heritage back, at the least, to 
Madison. 

Madison, among others, argued that human nature dictates 
that individuals will be motivated by self-interest, and it is 
the role of government to keep any one interest from dominating. 
The stress is on the fairness of the process. Anyone is capable 
of participating. The average citizen is likely to be motivated 
by self-interest to get involved in politics, but is not likely 
to meet with much success unless he or she joins with others, and 
as a group their voices can hope to outweigh those of competing 
factions. Complete success is not particularly likely. 

There were those, such as Jefferson, who took a =*more 
positive view of human nature, and who expressed a belief in the 
importance of participatory politics because of what the 
individual gains by getting involved. Participation creates good 
citizens, and citizens can be educated to take on their roles as 
good citizens. Every citizen should have the ability and the 
motivation to get involved in politics. If this is not the case, 
than civic education will help create citizens who are capable 
and motivated. Political activity, to some extent, is always 
successful in that participation is its own reward. Moreover, 
reasonable citizens learn from each other in the course of a 
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political discussion, and they can be trusted to construct the 
most appropriate policies. 

The most "conservative" of these three strains of thought 
divides citizens into masses and elites. Elite democracy 
requires that citizens, consciously or unconsciously, 
discriminate between those people/ types of people who are 
expected to participate and those who are not. Expectations 
about one’s role as a citizen should be related to one’s 
Political efficacy or the lack thereof. Further, these 
expectations should, to a great extent, be a function of group 
classifications and group identity. For example, categorization 
by level of education, occupation, income, gender, and race might 
be used to include and exclude people from the political process. 
Whether or not one believes oneself and others to be capable, to 
be properly motivated, and likely to succeed depends on the 
group(s) with which the individuals are identified. 

In contemporary political thought there are two main schools 
of thought , generally labelled Liberal Democrat and 
Communitarian. The former draws on the contract liberalism of 
Locke and Hobbes, and is broad enough to include versions of 
Pluralism as well as all three of the above arguments. 
Communitarian thought reaches back to Greek thought and stresses 
the communal ties, the common interests, and common identity of 
the members of a political community. In a communitarian polity, 
the citizen is likely to define the community in terms that 
assume abilities (although not necessarily the same abilities) of 
all community members, that necessitate some type of involvement 
by all members, and that measures success in terms of the 
community rather than the individual. 

For our purposes, it is easiest to think in terms’ of four 
schools of thought: Individualist/ Participatory Democratic 
Theory, Elite DemocraticTheory, Pluralism, andCommunitarianism. 1 

It becomes obvious that there is much overlap, both in the 
content of some of these perspectives and in those political 
Philosophers which are seen as the predecessors of any given set 
of ideas. Nevertheless, there are clear differences, particularly 
with respect to those ideas in which this project is most 
interested: capability for, motivation to, and likely success of 
political activity. 

As will be discussed below, individuals are assumed to 
evaluate a situation in three ways: evaluation of the actor’s 
abilities, evaluation of his or her motivations, and an 
assessment of the likelihood of the success of his or her 


1 Reviews of political thought also include schools 
labelled "“Individualist," "Citizenship," "Liberal" etc. 
Democracy. Most of these are subsumed under Individualist/ 
Participatory Theory. It should be clear that these schools 
share enough with each other to be seen as a group, particularly 
in contrast to the others. 


actions. The strains of political thought have been examined for 
the purpose of pulling out the perspectives on these three 
issues. In addition tto laying out the relevant themes for the 
purpose of the argument that follows, this also allows one to 
structure a Q-sample for use in Q-sorts. 


The three elements of the four perspectives can be 
summarized as follows: 


PARTICIPATORY/ INDIVIDUALIST 


ABILITY everyone has the same potential; they are 
capable and/ or trainable; the system treats 
everyone as equals 

MOTIVATION one participates in the political arena 
because it is important in and of itself; 
individuals are also motivated by self- 
interest, but this may be "self-interest 
rightly understood"; motivations include 
individual life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness/property 

SUCCESS the likelihood of success is determined by 
the individual’s willingness to try, his or 
her individual will and drive for success; 
participation is also its own reward -- one 
learns through participation 


PLURALIST 


ABILITY the individual works with or through 
organized groups; ability is a function of 
the group’s resources 

MOTIVATION group interest, possibly elite manufactured 

SUCCESS function of group resources and strategies in 
a competitive arena 


COMMUNI TARIAN 


ABILITY varies with the individual and, accordingly, 
citizen roles vary; one’s role is likely to 
be a function of one’s abilities and the 
community’s needs; learning takes place 
through participation in the community 
(particularly as regards common interests and 
goals) 

MOTIVATION the good of the whole; the interests of the 
whole community and its individual members 
are interrelated 

SUCCESS depends on how well individuals recognize 
what the community needs; success is defined 
more broadly and may be long term 
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ELITE DEMOCRACY 

ABILITY some are able to be leaders, the rest should 
follow; it is possible to develop leadership 
ability, but there are some personal 
qualities which are necessary which some 
individuals or groups lack 

MOTIVATION Power, possibly the “public interest" for 
elites; no particular motivation for other 
individuals except for duty, loyalty, 
patriotism 

SUCCESS success is defined by leaders, and the 
likelihood of success is a question of 
falling in line with the role assigned -- a 
more passive role; since power is controlled 
by elites, success is determined by whether 
or not one does what they what one to do 


As noted by many scholars, including Pateman, DOryzek and 
Berekjian, Sniderman, and others, a democratic polity requires a 
particular type of citizen -- one who is critical in his or her 
view of the institutions of government, rational when making 
decisions and evaluating political choices, and motivated by the 
Public interest (even if that interest is narrow). A better 
understanding of how individuals conceive of themselves as 
citizens will shed light on their abilities to fulfill this role 


and will shed light on how well this particular democracy 
prepares its people to take on that role. 


CHARACTERIZING DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Rather than reviewing all of American political thought, I 
have chosen to draw from two works which have attempted to lay 
out an empirical understanding of what people understand by the 
concept of citizen. These two works are Elizabeth Theiss-Morse’s 
(1989) The Role of Citizens in A Democracy: Beliefs and Behavior 
and Dryzek and SBerekjian’s (1993) “Reconstructive Democratic 
Theory". In the former the author ties abstract and practical 
perspectives on citizenship to the individual’s likelihood of 
engaging in political activity. In the latter, the authors argue 
that democratic theory must evolve through a democratic process 
through which we come to understand what citizenship means. 

The two works have much in common to the extent that they 
both 1) lay out strains of democratic theory in order to set up 
their experiments; 2) use Q-methodology to produce dimensions/ 
perspectives on citizenship; and 3) conclude, in part, with 
empirically-based characterizations of what citizenship in the 
United States. 

They differ in several significant ways. Theiss-Morse’s 
focus is on why people participate and she attempts to link the 
individual’s conceptions about citizenship, specifically the 
individual’s abstract and practical perspectives, influence his 
or her attitudes about political participation and likelihood of 
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participating. Dryzek and Berekjian are attempting to lay out 
what an empirically derived democratic theory would be. They 
suggest that theirs is only a starting point, a suggestion of how 
to go about building a democratic theory, and they offer pointers 
for where to go next. 

Dryzek and Berekjian are attempting to reconstruct a theory 
of democracy: that is, they use Q-sorts of statements about 
citizenship to explore what democracy means to everyday people. 
They developed their sorting statements from thnographic 
studies, magazines, newspapers, voters’ pamphlets, quotation 
dictionaries, and discussion groups. They place a particular 
emphasis on “uncovering the dispositions of individuals (i.e., 
their opinions about matters of fact and value relevant to 
democracy) and their self-described capabilities as potential 
members of a democratic order nay ; In other words, how 
individuals construct reality is inseparable from the roles they 
think they can, do, and should play in relation to that reality 

Dryzek and Berejikian "combine political discourse analysis 
and a "“q-methodological" study of selected individuals in order 
to model discourses of democracy present in the United States and 
to ascertain how people conceptualize their political roles and 
competencies. Four such discourses are identified: Contented 
Republicanism, Deferential Conservatism, Disaffected Populism, 
and Private Liberalism (48)." Their description of each includes 
its ontology, ascription of agency, motivation, and natural 
relationships. They note that none of the four factors "really 
represents the liberal democratic model often thought basic to 
the political culture and regime of the United States. Liberal 
democracy would probably feature some mix of .. . contented 
republicanism and .. . private liberalism. .. . (57-58)" 

They explain that "(t)he four discourses are divided on the 
basic issues of who or what constitutes a recognizable political 
entity, which of these entities can act, their reasons for 
action, and the kinds of relationships between entities that can 
exist (55)". This is a fairly complete sense of what citizenship 
means except they do not include a sense of one’s likely success 
or probable impact. It is my contention that any individual’s 
sense of civic identity will be tied to a belief about whether or 
not that individual can have an impact; that is, whether or not 
he or she can successfully fulfill the role of citizen. 

Their work is reconstructive in that "it does its utmost to 
find its categories in how its subjects actually do apprehend the 
world, not in how the researcher expects them to do so." They 
“wish to emphasize the generation of theory in a reconstructive 
inquiry into how democracy can, does, and should work in terms of 
the categories and capabilities of the individuals who are 
themselves going to constitute any democratic order (48)." 

They note that while they cannot relate their discourse to 
social and political characteristics in the population at large, 
they find it striking that "the four discourses cut across 
Standard social and political categories (56)." It is striking, 
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and it reinforces the notion that there is a canon of thought in 
American politics. There may be several competing strands of 
thought, but their work suggests that there are constructs of 
political thought, of what is proper ina democracy, that cut 
across social and political characteristics. The question that 
follows is then, would self-perceptions vary across common social 
categories? 


Theiss-Morse’s objectives are 


to better understand individuals’ conceptualizations of 
good citizenship and to develop a more promising and 
inclusive explanation of individuals’ decision to 
participate in politics. The thesis examines people’s 
conceptualizations to discover not only why they do or 
do not participate, but more intriguingly why they 
choose specific types of activities and why some 
achieve and others fall short of their own standards of 
good citizenship. These objectives can be attained 
only by relating people’s political behavior to their 
own understandings of good citizenship, .... (3) 


She “attempt(s) to provide insights into how the American 
political system works from the perspective of those who are a 
major part of the system itself -- the general public. Indeed, 
the political beliefs people hold help to define how the 
political system actually works (3)." She posits "that a 
critical, and neglected, factor in explaining political behavior 
is individuals’ conceptualizations of good citizenship. Members 
of the general public are likely to hold conceptualizations that 
direct them to appropriate political behaviors." (5) 

Theiss Morse constructed her aq-sample by drawing on 
participatory, citizenship, pluralist, and elitist political 
theory. She designed her aq-sample to include four specific 
"Dimensions of Citizenship": role activities, elite-public 
relations, personal benefits, and system stability (Theiss-Morse, 

Theiss-Morse argues that conceptualizations about good 
citizenship help explain political behavior. I would agree, to a 
point. It is not just that links between individuals and 
government are largely conceptual, as Theiss-Morse argues. Nor 
is it just that individuals have ideas about what is appropriate. 
Her stress is on how the individual conceives of the role of 
citizen. They must also have some sense of how well they fulfill 
this abstract role. She makes the distinction between Abstract 
and Practical perspectives. The distinction between Abstract and 
Practical perspectives is important because she is examining 
explicit links to behavior and therefore must measure attitudes 
at the "level" as the behaviors are measured. 


The abstract perspectives include general, broad-based 
conceptualizations of citizen roles and the political 
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tem drawn from an idealized framework that assumes 

ividuals can give as much time and energy to 

itics as they desire. The practical perspectives, 

he other hand, are more concrete and contextualize 
the concept of good citizenship by taking into account 
the practical constraints individuals face in their 
everyday lives, such as lack of time due to family and 
work, lack of energy to give to politics, or lack of 
information on how to become more involved in the 
political system. 

The relationship between individuals’ abstract and 
practical perspectives may offer important clues to 
understand meanings of good citizenship. Some people 
may hold an active definition of good citizenship that 
resembles participatory theory in both their abstract 
and practical perspectives. Others may hold an 
alienated conceptualization in both perspectives. 
Similarly, it is possible that some people will adopt 
one view of citizenship in the abstract and a different 
view in the practical framework; for example, a person 
might have a participatory perspective in the abstract 
and a pluralist conceptualization in the practical. 
(127-128) 


I woul argue that most individuals do not really make this 
abstract/ practical distinction. Rather, individuals have a 
conception of what the ideal citizen can do, in the real 
practical world, and it is against this standard that they 
evaluate their own abilities. "& good citizen" is understood as 
someone who has constraints and, under those constraints makes 
choices about "good" or appropriate political behavior. The 
question is how does the individual match up to her or his 
conception of what "the good citizen" does under everyday 
constraints. Then are there still things that prevent "the good 
citizen" from being a fulfilling role (e.g., if elites dominate, 
government can not be trusted, etc). 

Theiss-Morse finds four Abstract Perspectives: Strength in 
Numbers, Liberal Activist, Eternally Vigilant, and Strong 
Leadership. (One person held a fifth perspective, Satisfied. ) 
(See pp 155-157, and 234-235 for summaries of the types.) There 
were also four Practical Perspectives: Representative Democracy, 
Political Enthusiast, Pursued Interests, and Indifferent. She 
notes a consensus around Representative Democracy, in which 
voting and being informed are key elements of good citizenship. 
(See 181 ff, and 266-267, for a summary of Practical 
Perspectives. ) 

She summarizes, noting that, 


When the constraints individuals face in everyday life 
are taken into account, good citizens do not need to be 
as active in politics as their ideal counterparts. The 
consentient perspective generally limits participation 
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keeping informed, while the diverg nt 

expect varying degrees of participation 

good citizens. The practical framework 

perp esses changes how people view the role of good 
citize (182-183). 


She examines how both the abstract and the 
conceptualizations of citizenship inf luence 
participation. The Practical perspectives help explain 
activities n individual believes are appropriate and 
therefore more likely to engage in. The Abstract perspectives 
citizenship are less influential for most of the population, but 
they may act as a motivating force for unconventional 
participation. She concludes, in part, by showing how 
attribution theory helps explain how an individual justifies the 
discrepancies between his or her perspective on what is 
appropriate and the fact that he or she may not always engage in 
the corresponding behavior. 

Both the Dryzek and Berekjian work and the Theiss-Morse work 
add a great deal to our knowledge of how people think about 
politics and, perhaps most importantly, about how democratic 
theory is heard and conceptualized by citizens in a democracy. 
"Contrary to much of the work in political science that assumes 
single, consentient conceptualization of the good citizen, th 
findings from the Q-method study show that diverse understanding 
exist within a broader framework of agreement (€201)." 

For the purposes of this research, Theiss-Morse is 
specific in her focus on political behavior, and the distinction 
between abstract and practical may not be helpful. In addition, 
she does not include the communitarian perspective in her review 
of democratic theory. It may be true ‘that the dominant 
in American political thought follow the Enlig htenment / 
Democrat perspectives, but it may also be true 
ideas would give subjects the opportunity to express 
different type of political community anda different 
what is appropriate political behavior. 

Dryzek and Berekjian are, in some sense, too general 
purposes. They ask questions about democracy but neglect 
about the individual’s self-perception. My focus is on how 
individual perceives of him or herself in the system, how w 
this corresponds to his or her attitudes about the id 
democratic citizen, and how this correspondence influences his 
her political efficacy. 
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Schema Theory and Attribution Theory2 


An attribution theory of political efficacy 
participation is based on the evaluations that the individua 
makes regarding 1) interactions with the political environment 
general (how responsive the political world is; to whom or 
what the political system responds), and 2) regarding personal 
interactions with the political environment (how responsive is 
government to me; how successful am I). These judgments 
necessarily include evaluations of the necessary skills and the 
proper motivations for political actions, as well as of who is 
likely to have these things and to whom the political system is 
likely to respond. 

In addition, an attribution theory of political efficacy 
must attempt to explain the origins of these evaluations, the 
logic of summarizing these evaluations as political efficacy, and 
the potential impact of this evaluation on political 
participation. 

The discussion that follows begins with a brief review of 
attribution theory from which is drawn the description of what 
types of evaluations individuals are likely to make. it 
continues by transferring this into the political realm and 
arguing that attention must be paid to how these political 
attributions develop in order to understand why some people are 
efficacious and some are not. The utility of this approach is 
contrasted with that of the traditional explanations of political 
behavior in the concluding section. 

Social psychologists study the attributions that individuals 
make about themselves, others, and the environment to learn about 
the biases which come into play when people make assessments of 
causality. To simplify further, one can say that an individual 
evaluates a social situation by making assessments of the 
environment (subjective environment, perception, and being 
affected by events) and evaluations about specific actors 
including the self. The latter can be summarized as _ the 
individual’s evaluations of the actor’s abilities (can, trying), 
his or her motivations (wanting), and the potential impact on the 
environment (causing). Motivation should be construed broadly 
to include sentiments, senses of belonging, and obligations. 

An approach to the study of political efficacy and political 
participation which is based in attribution theory has’ three 
basic steps. First, it is posited that all individuals make a 
Particular set of judgments about themselves, others, and the 
environment. Self-perceptions and evaluations should be given 
Particular attention. Included in these judgments is an 
evaluation of how well one interacts with the environment; it is 
argued that one implicitly judges this against an ideal type. 

Second, this set of judgments is transferred to he 


2 Much of this discussion draws from a paper presented at 
the 1992 American Political Science meeting. See Filicko (1992). 
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political . The individual makes attributions about 
her own Pid es and motivations regarding potential 
actions, as the likely response of the political 


to any behav Again, it is argued that these evaluation 


Third, individual’s self-attributions about political 
efficacy and potential political participation are related to the 
concepts of political efficacy and political participation, as 
studied by political scientists. 

It is clear that some people are more likely to feel 
politically efficacious and are more likely to participate in 
politics than others. It is also clear that some people are more 
likely to have a higher level of self-esteem, a stronger belief 
in their own competence, a stronger sense of group identity, 
etc. It is not particularly surprising that those individuals 
who, in general, believe themselves competent and who are 
strongly motivated are more likely to feel politically 
efficacious. People who generally hold strong positive self- 
evaluations or who, in general, engage in social activities are 
more likely to hold the corresponding political attitudes (i.e. 
to feel politically efficacious) and to engage in specific 
behaviors which are thought of as political activism. 

A summary measure of the individual’s evaluations can be 
described as his or her self-evaluation as a citizen or political 
actor. Furthermore, as noted, the individual’s self-assessment 
must be tied to some implicit standard -- an ideal citizen or 
political being. 

The subjects for this study completed a three part task. 
First, they did a Q-sort with the instruction to sort statements 
according to how well the statements described themselves. They 
then filled out a short questionnaire which included standard 
background questions and a series of questions about their trust 
in the government and how efficacious they feel. Finally, they 
were asked to sort a set of statements, similar to the first set, 
according to how well the statements described how they thought a 
democracy should function. 

The correspondence between the two sorts is argued to 
provide a summary measure of the individual’s image of him or 
herself as a citizen, representing attributions about citizens 
and the political process as well as self-evaluations. An 
individual’s attributions about the political process and about 
his or her own potential involvement in the political system 
should provide both a better understanding of who participates 
and a better, more complete understanding of why they 
participate. 

As noted by Dennis (1991) and Filicko (1992), among others, 
the standard socioeconomic model of political participation 
describes who participates, generally linking social 
characteristics to socialization processes and the possession of 
particular attitudes. Why someone becomes active is explained in 
any of the following ways: recruitment, high levels of personal 
efficacy, availability of the necessary resources (time and 
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his ha 
system 
are 
made against some (ideal) standard. 
| | 


a generally group -- motivation. All 
for the cases they exp] lain, but none of 
proven necessary or sufficiey 
theory, as adapted to question of who 
es in politics and specifically to our understanding of 
efficacy, points to the answer. The individual must 
all of the following questions in the affirmative in order 
engage in (conventional ) political participation. 
Unconventional participation, such protest, is explainable and 
could be predicted from the same set of questions, but it is not 
being considered at this point.) 


capable of political activity? 
motivates me to engage in politics? 
the system respond to my apse agg (Including assessments 
the system’ s responsiveness and one’s own ability to provoke a 
sponse ) 


The individual may or may nseci these 
questions. The potential answers f i or her 
ideas about citizenship in general in hi her assessment 
of how well he or she compares to ideal or standard. One’s 
score on a summary measure, as discussed above, is predicted to 
be astrong indicator of the individuals political efficacy, 
j of those measures used to record whether or 

an individual feels that “people like me" can make a 


these questions are likely to be found in the 
about political activity. As noted by Markus 
attribution theory framework, self-schemata 
i theories used by individuals to make 
sense of thei Ww behavior and to direct the course of 
re Elements of the individual’s evaluations 
environment and of his or her interaction with 
onment are presumably tied to other cognitions and 
of the phen world, as well as to other 
and evaluations about the self. 
to Markus (1977), "“(s)Jelf-schemata are cognitive 
about the self, derived from past experience, 
and guide the processin of self-related 
contained in the individual’s social experiences." 
sewhere, Markus et al. (1982) describe self-schemas as 
structures developed to integrate, or 
explain one’s behavior in a particular domain. *( 36) Schemas 
form, in part, as a result of one’s experiences. The cognitively 
and/or affectively significant elements of an experience get 
stored in relevant schemas, enabling one to recall 
significant aspects of the experience as well 
experience to interpret future situations. 
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represent 

and prefe 
unique 1S sts appearance, 
characteristic expressions of our temperament 
social experience we gain a diversit of eel f-releva: 
information becomes organized awe i 
structures. It is by means of these 
categorize, explain, and evaluate our 
various focal domains. (38) 


The relevant domain for our considerati 
ealm. More specifically, the self-schemas 
ith which the individual organizes his or 
s or her own role political world. 

Just as political 
individual should predict indi 
psychologists "Cd)ifferences in 
generalize their own behavic 
Significant f individual differences, 
differences ually predict differential behavior. 
ESS 77) 

Of course, people vary enormously as to 
important to them, as well as for what 
schematic or aschematic. Most individuals 
schemas. Most idividuals should have 
political world, he ough many people may not 
or particularl ticated schemas about pol 
children begin itical attitudes f 
likely that most ls from late adolesce 
some organized cons about politics. 

It is possible there is no correspondence between 
self-schema and schema about politics, or that some 
are aschematic it come to themselves as political cre 
and/ or to pol ics in general. What is more relevant 
some individuals n think of the political world 
political ientists would define as individualist 
elitist, or communitarian terms. 
individuals may n hij of their own roles in the 
realm in the , For example, someone wi 
conception is ist may neverthel 
political world terms. The two do not 
conflict, But correspondence may mean 
individual never really conceives of him or herself as 
the political world. Moreover, the extent to which 
correspond should be a good predictor of the person’s 
efficacy and therefore his or her potential participati 
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Data Collection and Methods 


The first task is ssess how people think about 
citizenship. Q methods ar < ss the questions "How 
do indivi duals conce > of itizenship? nd "How well does their 
self-perception, cifical citizen, correspond to this 
conception?" Q methods are appropriate to these questions 
the are based on operant subjectivity. That is, 

he hod allows the respondent to determine the meaning of the 
dimension. As explained by Brown: 


ct 


Simply state Q technique 
whereby as f objects is 
order with res to a single 
typical for 
(Q sample) individual ran 
some condition instruction 
agree" (+5) ¢ "most disagree" 
arrayed comprise t is called a 
obtained from several persons are y correl ier 
and factor-analyzed by any of the wuatie le statistical 
sien Factors indicate clusters of persons who have 
anked the statements in es lesan ah the same fashion. 
dcalaekskos of factors is advanced in arms of commonly 
shared attitudes or perspectives. ology is the 
body of theory and principles guides the 
application of technique, method, 
(Brown 5-6) 


om 


Rrown contrasts Q@ methods with R methods, noting that with R 
methods, 


one is normally dealing with objectively scorable 
traits which take meaning from the postulation of 
individual differences between person, eée.g., that 
individual a has more of trait A than does’ individual 
b; in @, one is dealing fundamentally with the 
individual’s subjectivity which takes meaning in terms 
of the proposition that person a values A more than 8. 


The Q-samples 
The two works cit 
were tapped for 
Part, this to see 
uncovered by -Morse and and would 
recur. Given th that only a handful of 
dimensions or — and that additional 
subjects are unli imensi frer one has uncovered 
the basic 3-5 in ions should be similar 
However, since I have used statements from both sources, my 
results should clearly not be identical to either 
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they could not 
Statements were 
of three categories: 
vation, and 
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the other studies had purposely 
statements becau schools of thought they 
although the l their interpretations were 
the same as mine. t th statements were in 
"likely success," they were grouped 
accordin chool of thought — fel 
Individuali atory, Pluralist, Communitarian, or 
Democracy. n ements were dropped because the 
redundant E | po After selecting 3 statements 
ce ements of each of the four 
twe more “statements that represented a mi» 
were used to round out the sort. 
The sorts were presented — subjects as part of 
First the su sorted a set of 
dingl y to how well they de d him or herself. 
questionnaire kin backgrou! 
political efficacy d trust. 
a set of statements according to 
ribed how they thought democracy should 
ts have two purposes. First, they 
f how these individuals conceive of themsel 
f the political system as a whole. 
gned so that they can be compared. 
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are almost identical, 

to the iddiuliteal and one referring 

By taking a measure of the correlation be 
one gets a numerical indication of the corr espondenc 
the individual’s self-conception as a citizen matc 
or her conception of how a democracy should work.4 


found in 
Cinstructi: 
also 


further example 
shows how psycholog might use 
sort (how the indiv l sees him 
how he or she would like to be) to 
Simply put, a psychologically 
a relatively high correlation 
suffers from some specific types 


of the statements from both sources put in the gum 
statements. Fach statement was exmgim 
easily used as both a statement abla 
about the individual. Some statem 
this point becaus Sily 
the other categor en ex | 
they fit into on state F 
statements about ents a : 
een the sets, 
e between how 
es up to his 
3 The Q-sample statements can be Ne Appendix 
labelled Chart A and Chart 8. The survey ons for the 
o-sort as well as the questionnaire) can nd in the 
appendix. 
; 
4 See Hilden, 1954 for a 
correlation measure. Hilden 
the correlation between a self 
or herself) and an ideal sort ( 
test for levels of psychosis 
healthy individual should hav 
between the two, and someone wh 


The subjects were those individuals who agreed to pre-test 
this survey before I use it ona larger group in the next stage 
of this research.5 There were twelve subjects, six male and six 
female, j all self-described middle class, mostly 
professionals. Du the small size of the sample population, 
it will be to say anything conclusive about the 
relationship betwee the correspondence score and political 
efficacy. 

As noted, the irs stage of the research produces a 
variable which measu the correspondence between the 
individual’s political self-perception and his or her beliefs 
about what the role of citizen is. Once the first stage of the 
research is completed, a model is employed which uses R methods 
to test for relationships between the correspondence score (which 
I have at times referred to as a citizenship fulfillment 
variable) and measures of political efficacy. R methods are more 
appropriate to the discussion of these relationships because the 
questions are consciously constructed to give answers which are 
interpretable in a specific context; i.e., the relationships are 
interesting and important to the extent that they help one 
understand more about political efficacy and citizen roles in the 
context of how political scientists currently discuss the 
political system. 


The first hypothesis (H1) is that people have ideas about 
what the word citizen means -- what the role of citizen entails. 
Using Q-methods, patterns or dimensions of citizenship should 
emerge. These dimensions should provide a means of describing 
what “ideal citizen" types look like. 

The second hypothesis (H2) is that people judge themselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, as to their ability to fill the 
role of citizen. Using Q-methods and by analyzing the 
correspondenc between the two sorts, one should be able to 
compare an individual’s self perception as citizen and an ideal 
citizen type(s). It is implicit that individuals apply the term 
citizen to themselves and that there should be some correlation 
to an ideal type. That is, it is unlikely that individuals 
should have extremely low scores unless he or she is aschematic 
it comes to politics (and therefore the sorts are more or 
random) or if he or she sees no connection between the 


gical problems may have a low correlation between the 
ene great dissatisfaction with him or herself, or 
cating that he or she does t perceive reality 


/@) 1 be administered to high school students. 

san ain pt i will be sed to see what kinds of 

tives op snship and efficacy are held by those about 
iti system. 
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political world and his or her own life. 

The third hypothesis (H3), which is not tested here, is that 
this correlation will vary across different groups Variables 
such as sex, SES, perceived social class, political “environment, 
occupation/ parents’ occupations, educational background may give 
insight into the ways in which this correlation will vary. With 
this pool of subjects, there is no relevant variance except for 
sex. 

The fourth hypothesis ( (H4a) is that one’s perception of how 
well one can perform in the political system (personal oetie acy ) 
is dependent on the extent to which one believes one fulfill 


ic 
ills 
role of citizen. Both trust tie efficacy will be examined he 
Trust (external efficacy) nd (internal) efficacy scales 
created. The Parcel between trust, efficacy and 
correspondence measure are examined. 

The model can be summarized as follows. Hi and H2a posit 
the existence of ideal citizen types and an individual’s self- 
perception of how well those characterizations apply to him or 
herself. H2b posits a significant relationship between the two. 
H4 argues that this correlation has a positive relationship to 
political efficacy. 


FINDINGS 


The findings are in three parts: Self-Perception as 
Citizens, Perspectives Citizenship, Correlations pee 
Variables. The Correlation among Variables section includes the 
correspondence score between the two q-sorts and the correlations 
between political efficacy, political trust, and the 
correspondence score. 

The factors were derived from a Principal Components 
analysis. There were four primary factors for individual self- 
conceptions as citizens. Two others may be significant but are 
not discussed here. The relevant statements for all of the 
factors, with their factor loadings, are given in the Appendix. 
Those factors with the highest factor loadings, and which can be 
assumed to characterize the factor inthe bluntest sense are 
given below. As noted by Dryzek and Berekjian, the key 
assume that the individual has a coherent and consi 
perspective, and then to use the collection of statemen 
understand what that perspective is. 

(It should be noted that the factor matrix for the first q- 
sort, which appears in the appendix, is misleading to the extent 
that there is an indication that the factors should be rotated 
180 degrees. I did not have the opportunity to do this. Of 
course, rotating the factors 180 degrees will not change which 
concepts are important. The point is that the loadings have the 
wrong sign for an easy interpretation. For example, for factor 
1, the statements with higher positive loadings are the “elit 
democracy" statements which the subjects consistently rejected. 
The loadings are given to show the strength andthe direction 
relative to the other statements. The interpretation is based on 
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the loadin as given, examination of 
statements. 
number with a statement is ti ment number 
found in charts A and 8). umber is the 


Factor 2: 
Individualist/ Anti-Elitist 


This racterized by a mistrust of elites and 
faith in ilities of individuals, specifically faith i 
one’s own ilities. : ity i important at 
times and i What is 
clear is whether the subjects think that elites are not 
better suited to policy-making than they are themselves, 
whether the subjects perceive themselves to be part of the elite, 
and therefore believe themselves to be part of the capable 
segment of society. This does not match up well to any of the 
Dryzek and Berekjian discourses, but is similar to #he 
Representative Democracy perspective in Theiss-Morse’s study. 


2123 ~ .88208 should do everything I can to make sure my 
epresentatives in government are doing what 
I want. That is, I should write letters to 
representatives, keep informed about 
their votes in Congress, and talk to other 
people about the job the representatives are 
doing. 


In order to have a strong democracy, people 
like me should discuss politics, make 
important political decisions, and 
participate as much as possible. 


I should participate in politics more than 
just during elections because democracy means 
that everyone has a say in what the 
government does, not just who is in 
government. 


I want to get involved in my local community 
by joining neighborhood groups and 
organizations that try influence local 
officials about community | lems or issues. 


I will let the government know my opinion in 
several ways: by voting, by writing letters 
to government officials; by joining 
groups that are for er in a government 
policy. 


factor loading. 
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better able 
issues a 
am. 


t 
nd 


be interested in politics 
complicated and takes too 


I really don’t know what my political 
interests are because [I don’t pay much 
attention to politics; instead I depend on 
those who know best, the political leaders, 
to tell me. 


I think I should leave government officials 
alone after they are elected so they can make 
good public policies. 


Factor 2: 
Parochialism/ Mistrust of Politics 


This perspective is characterized by a mistrust of groups 
and a belief that it is priveleged groups which control politics. 
For the individual then, value is found in the family which is 
seen as the cornerstone of “our dignity as a free people." There 
is a positive sense of what it means to be an American, but 
negative evaluation of the way the political system functions. 
This does not match up particularly well with any Theiss-Morse 
perspective, but it is Similar to Oryzek and Berekjian’s 
Disaffected lism. 


center of my life. Who we 
we do are the foundation of our 
free people. 


.57898 I wouldn’t participate in politics because it 
is useless when the government does not make 
the decisions. The big corporations are the 
ones who decide what our government does or 


does not do. 


+73348 want to focus some of my energy on political 
issues that I am really concerned about and 
then join groups that lobby on these issues. 


+61861 I would like to be a member of a political 
interest group because issues with organized 
groups behind them have a greater chance of 
winning than an issue with no group behind 


2411 + .75877 Elected official are a make 
decisions about policy other 
political things than I 
2412 + .88157 I don’t need to 
because it is too 
much time to understand. 
55726 My, family 
are and what 
dignity as a 
19 
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It is difficult to label. this rspective. The primary 
focus seems to be against interest : and yet donating money 
to interest groups is not seen as n ive. It seems possible 
that the individual thinks that interest groups are bad in 
general, but that he or she believes certain groups to be exempt 
from this characterization (perhaps specific groups to which he 
or she may already give money?). It does not seem that this 
perspective matches any of those from the other studies. 


2113 .61519 I am likely to take the time to read about 
candidates for political office so I can make 


a good decision. 


I think I should donate money to political 
interest groups that represent my issue 
concerns becaus this is the most efficient 
way to participate. 


I will join a political interest group if I 
want to have an impact on government 
decisions. 


I would 
believe th 


oin an interest group because I 
y are good for democracy. They 
ll sides of an issue are presented 
rnment officials. 


Jj 
make sure a 
to our gove 


Political interest groups should be run 
democratically so people like me, instead of 
the group leaders, make the important 
decisions. 


Factor 4: 
Participatory Politics 


The individual believes that politics is important and that 
he or she should be involved. In fact, the individual wants to 
be involved; it is more than a sense of duty. However, the 
individual is not all powerful and cannot necessarily be blamed 
when things do not happen. Again, interest groups appear as 
potential villains. This perspective is similar to several of 
the Theiss-Morse perspectives, but to none of the Dryzek and 
Berekjian perspectives. 
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-84776 to participate it 
become 
gain 
confidence and 
about politics. 


important 
sues with oth 
eater concern 
untry as a whole. 
If things don’t 
because I didn’t 
to get Shines don 


I want to be 


involved in 


and do 
with me. 


political 


QYrOUPS 


because 


government 


ignores 


interests of 


people 


who aren’t 


members 


groups. 


There were 
characterizing ideal democracy. Again, 
and their factor loadings can be found in 
Characteristic statements are given below. 


also four 


primary factors for 


the 


Factor 1: 

Pluralist/ Group-Centered 

perspective, groups are 
which can not be trusted. 
j to be a good way to en 
and contact their 

no similarity to any of 
perapectives, but tt is simlar 
Democracy adn Pursued Interests 
study. 
important 


According 
democracy. I 
through groups 
Citizens should 


their own as well. 
and Berekjian 
Representative 
the Theiss-Morse 
It is 
perspectives 


= 


tort 


to note 
showed only mistrust 
conceive of how politics should work 
role for groups. One possibility i 
individuals pictured in thinking 
different than the types of 
thinking about ideal democracy. 
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the variables/ statements 
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representatives on 
the Dryzek 
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appendix 
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Working 
impact. 
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join political interest groups 
they are good for democracy. 


They 


2122 - 1 politics because then 
exposed to political 
xperlence and self- 
i@ more knowledgeable 
2433 ~ .53063 me to discuss politica] : 
ps because then I gain a 
r what is good for the 
Ziti + .77728 et done inmy life, it’s 
ou 1t. Tne power 
is 
2232 +.706§4 interest 
as 
re) roups. When a 
jects allowed a 
= iat the groups 
b there own rol 
S ey call to mi 
should join political interest groups 
if they want to have an impact on government 
decisions. 
j 
4 ; 
because 


make sure all si ssue are presented 
to our government Reg! 


Citizens who are very interested 
should become active members of i 
interest group so that the groups leaders 
increase the power of that group. 


+.73058 Citizens should do everything they can to make 
sure their representatives in government ar 
doing what the people want. That is, people 
should write letters to their government 
representatives, keep informed about their 
votes in Congress, and talk to other people 
about the job the representatives are doing. 


Citizens should leave government officials 
alone after they are elected so they can make 
good public policies. 


Citizens who join political interests groups 
prec pay their money (dues) to become 
members and then leave the group leaders 
alone to get the job done. 


Factor 2: 
Disaffected/ Distrust 


Policies are determined by those with power and money; it’s 
useless for the common man or woman to try to get involved. 
Groups are not to be trusted, corporations are not to be trusted, 
and since they take their cues from interest groups and 
corporations, politicians cannot be trusted. This perspective 
does not really characterize an “ideal democracy" but describes 
the frustration that individuals may face in trying to reconcile 
ideals with what they see as problems in the way democracy seems 
to work. The perspective is characterized by the negative. It is 
Similar to Theiss-Morse’s Eternally ing although not really 
a very good match, and it is not similar to any of the Dryzek and 
Berekjian perspectives. 


1432 ~ .83733 People n ticipate in politics 
because i i S when the government 
does not make decisi S The big 
corporations are eles ones who ide what our 
government does or does not do. 


.54170 The common man or woman should not participate 
in politics because they don’t have an impact 
on government decisions -- policies are 
determined by wealthy and powerful groups 
pursuing their own private interests. 
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1222 ~.81167 ssue 
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can 

|| 


izens 
i everywhere. They 
Ve in ll these decisions. 
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} 
OL 


People should be members of 

groups because an issue 

group behind it has a chance 
Winning than an issue with no group' behind 


Citizens should donate money 

interest groups that represent their is 
concerns because this is the most effi cient 
way to participate. 


Factor 3: 
Participatory/ Anti-Elitism 
As with the first perspective in the Self-as-Citizen_ 

this perspective is characterized by a faith in 
and a mistrust of elites. To the extent that the Pel it 
both of these perspectives, he or she should show higher 
of political efficacy and trust. It is still possible 
holds one perspective and not the other, or that the perspe 
have different meanings when applied to the self versus ever 


else. 


t~ 
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TTS -62622 Any citizen who can read and wants to take 
time can make a good decision am 
candidates for an office. 


Only the people who are very interested 
politics and know what is going on in 
government should vote, work on campaigns 
run for office. That way, the best people 
will be chosen as our political leaders. 


Elected officials are bette able to 
decisions for voters than os themsel 


izens don’t 
because it 
much time 


Factor 4: 
Participatory? 


his perspective stresses active participation i 
ple should be informed and should participate. I 
t me why Statement 1333 should be negatively 


Clearly th 
politics. Peo 
is not clear 
correlated with the other statements, unless subjects disagree 
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+. Cit ing of 
ing ¢ 
an) means 
DO uld be 
INS 
4 507 make 
1412 *.73124 Most cit need to be interested i 
politics is too complicated and 
takes to to understand. 


more 
be more 
of the other 


s should be involved in making 
important decisions where they work, in 
community, or in an organizations 
belong to. 


People should participate actively where 
they can make important political decisions, 
such as in community politics, where one 
works, or in one’s family or school, because 
this kind of involvement will lead to more 


participation in the future. 


Several important things should be noted before moving on. 


First, it may be that rotating the factors differently will 
highlight some other aspects of these perspectives, and more 
importantly, increasing the variance in the subject pool should 


Q 
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or 
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ive richer results. Second, there was not a direct 
espondence between the ideal and self sorts, even at this 
racted level. Finally, my findings would suggest the need to 
the the communitarian perspective. In addition, the findings 
nforce the Theiss-Morse and Berekjian conclusions that there 
some common elements in most subjects’ conceptions which 
on representative democracy and some basic level of 
cipation. 
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correspondence scores were derived by matching up the 
atement scores from the two sorts, taking the sum of the 
waeeud differences and dividing by the standard error. As 
ted oe one would not expect particularly low scores. The 
18 to .89, with most of the subjects scoring 


Frequency 


RPP 


with the reasoning give jeethe <tatement, that participation is 
good because it leads icipation. Perhaps political 
participation should rected. There is no clear 
Similarity with either two studies. 
1222 - .59329 Mass democracy depends on an informed and 
active citizenry. 
+. S1703 the 
the 
they 
n 
above .8. 
Value 
57 
.80 
.82 
.84 j 
: .86 
{3/7 
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How much im ! you think 
government Eon toa. « what is 
always, most of in or only some of 
Would you say pretty 
interests lookin: ! hemselves or 

the benefit 

Do you think tl quit few of the people 
government are ooked, not very many are, or 
hardly any of th are crooked. 

How much do you feel that having 
government pay attention to what 

deal, some, or not much? 

13. Over the years, how much 
pays to what people think 
some, or not 


filone, thes pondence between the 
two sorts varie », one cannot see to 
wnat extent thi tner varlables. ne 
next step is to litical efficacy. 
3) Correlation matrix: 
sing eroree on + he 
d using scores c 
fo 
eS I consider myself to be well qualified to participate in 
politics. 
I feel I have a pret 3 the 
important pgmlitical issues fa 
>, I feel that could do as good e as ost 
~ 
other peoplll. 
that. I 4 politics han mos 
4 am be Politics tna Ost 
oe mes politics and government seem so complicated that a 
- ' - + Kat 2a ~ 
like me can’t really understagd ming on. 
12h any es aavoernment 
6. like me don’t have any say government 
The external efficacy/ trust scale was computed using: 
y sae I don’t think public officials care much what people like 2 
| 
think. 
nm trust the 
just about 
mar 
by a ew big 
+ r fay 
riinnina the 
running the 
do you think 
q | kK 
=) nakes 
ink -- a good 
he government 
++ +, + - 
at CO Go 


INTERNAL EXTERNAL SELF/ 
EFFICACY EFFICACY IDEAL 
SCALE SCALE CORRESPONDENCE 
(TRUST ) SCORE 


.6615*x 


* Indicates significance at .O1 


The internal efficay score does seem to be positively 
correlated to the correspondence score. External efficacy (or 
trust) is not significance, but appears to be negatively 
correlated to both other measures. This would seem to indicate, 
as was found in some of the above perspectives, that the subjects 
have a stronger faith in individuals and inthe ability of 
individuals to get things done than they have in elites or 
politicians. Furthermore, this seems to indicate some 
relationship betwen faith in individuals and personal efficacy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is not a whole lot to go on from this data. It does 
suggest several specific things: the need to include a broad 
range of perspectives, and the existence of a dominant underlying 
dimension which reflects both a belief in representative 
governmen and a faith in individuals. Furthermore, the 
correspondence score seems to be helpful in predicting levels of 
political efficacy, and it may prove to shed more light on other 
attitudes in the future. Using ability, motivation, and likely 
succes has also proven helpful in fleshing out a more complete 
understanding of what it means to be a citizen in a democracy. 


SCALE 
SCALE 
SCORE 
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Appendices 


Thank you for taking the time to participate in this survey. 
There are three different parts to this questionnaire. These tasks 
and questions are designed to find out some of your attitudes about 
politics and some attitudes about yourself. When you have 
completed a part, please move on to the next part. Please do not 
go back and change any of your responses. 

The first and third parts of the questionnaire involve a 
sorting task. The second part is a series of questions. 

First, please do the task explained under Number 1. When you 
have finished the first task, please answer the questions about 
your attitudes and your background as given in Section 2. 

When you have completed Section 1, please complete the task 
explained under Number 3. 


REMEMBER: There are no right or wrong answers, no better or worse 
answers, just answer honestly. 


If you would like more information about how these questions 
will be used and/ or what the result of the survey are please 
contact me at: 


Terry Filicko 

Dept. of Political Science 
Duke University 

Box 90206 C.S. 

Durham NC 27708-0206 


Section 1 


Step 1. Take the stack of cards with the A on top. There are 42 
cards in this pile with sentences on them. There are three pieces 
of paper with the words "MOST CHARACTERISTIC," "NEUTRAL," and 
"LEAST CHARACTERISTIC" on them and nine cards with numbers on them. 
Put these in a row in front of you so they look like this: 


-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 


LEAST CHARACTERISTIC NEUTRAL MOST CHARACTERISTIC 


Step 2. Divide the 42 statements into three roughly equal piles 
(about 14 statements) according to whether the sentence is or is 
not characteristic of the way you think of yourself. That is, 
select around 14 statements which are MOST CHARACTERISTIC of you, 
about 14 which are the LEAST CHARACTERISTIC of you, and about 14 
about which you are NEUTRAL. 


Step 3. Once you have divided the statements into three piles, 
take the pile of statements which are MOST CHARACTERISTIC of you. 
From this pile, take the TWO (2) which you feel are most 
characteristic of you and put them under the piece of paper with 
the +5 on it. Then take the pile of statements which are LEAST 
CHARACTERISTIC of you. From this pile, take the TWO (2) which you 


feel are least characteristic of you and put them under the piece 
of paper with the -5 on it. 


Then take the pile of statements which are MOST CHARACTERISTIC 
of you. From the statements remaining, take the THREE (3) which 
you feel are the next most characteristic of you and put them under 
the piece of paper with the +4 on it. Then take the pile of 
statements which are LEAST CHARACTERISTIC of you. From the 
statements remaining, take the THREE (3) which you feel are the 
next least characteristic of you and put them under the piece of 
paper with the -4 on it. 


Proceed in the same manner, putting 4 statements at +3, 4 
statements at -3, 4 statements at +2, 4 statements at -2, 5 
statements at +1, 5 statements at -1, and 6 statements at 0. 


At some point you will run out of statements in the MOST and 
LEAST CHARACTERISTIC piles. When this happens, start taking 
statements from the pile of NEUTRAL statements. 


Step 4. When you have finished sorting the statements, please fill 
in the table labelled "CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WAY I THINK ABOUT 
MYSELF." Please put the number of the statement in the 
corresponding box. That is, if you put a statement with the number 
"+3" put the number for that statement in one of the boxes in the 
column under +3 on the chart. 


—— 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WAY I THINK ABOUT MYSELF 


LEAST CHARACTERISTIC NEUTRAL MOST CHARACTERISTIC 


-5 -4 -3 -2 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +$” 


No. 


Section 2: Questionnaire 


Agree/ Disagree Statements: 

Please read the following statements and mark whether you 
agree or disagree with the statement. You can mark that you agree 
or disagree strongly, that you agree or disagree somewhat, or that 
you really don’t have an opinion on the given statement. 


I consider myself to be well qualified to participate in 
politics. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 
No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


I feel that I have a pretty good understanding of the important 
political issues facing our country. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


I feel that I could do as good a job in public office as most 
other people. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 
No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


I think that I am better informed about politics than most 
people. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


= 


No. = 


Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a 
person like me can’t really understand what’s going on. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


People like me don’t have any say about what the government 
does. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


I don’t think public officials care much what people like me 
think. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


8. If people don’t care how an election comes out, they shouldn’t 
vote in it. 


Agree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat 

No Opinion 
Disagree Somewhat 
Disagree Strongly 


The next set of questions asks for some of your opinions about our 
government. Please make an "X" in the space next to the answer that 
you agree with. 


9. How much of the time do you think you can trust the government 
in Washington to do what is right -- just about always, most of the 
time, or only some of the time? 


Just about always 
Most of the time 
Only some of the time 
None of the time 


No. 6 


10. Would you say the government is pretty much run by a few big 
interests looking out for themselves or that it is run for the 
benefit of all the people. 


for the benefit of all 
few big interests 


ai. Do you think that quite a few of the people running the 
government are crooked, not very many are, or do you think hardly 
any of them are crooked? 


hardly any 
Not many 
Quite a few 


a2 How much do you feel that having elections makes the 
government pay attention to what the people think -- a good deal, 
some or not much? 


A good deal 
Some 


Not at all 


13. Over the years, how much attention do you feel the government 


pays to what people think when it decides what to do -- a good 
deal, some, or not much? 


A good deal 
Some 
Not at all 


The last set of questions are about you and your background. For 
most of the questions, please place an "X" next to the answer that 
you most agree with. Some of the questions ask you to write down 
an answer. Please write your answer in the space provided. 


14. There’s been some talk these days about different social 
classes most people say they belong either to the middle class or 
the working class. If you had to make a choice, which of the 
following think you belong to: 


Middle class 

Working class 

Lower class; poor 

Upper class 

Other -- Please explain. 


i 


No. 7 


15. In addition to being American, what do you consider your main 
ethnic group or nationality group? 


16. Were both of your parents born in this country? 
Yes 
No 


If no, please state where your parent or parents were born: 


17. What kind of work does your father (or male guadian/ father 
substitute) do for a living (what is his main occupation?) 


What kind of business or industry was that? 


Executive, administrative and managerial 
Professional specialty occupations 

Technicians and related support occupations 
Sales occupations 

Administrative support, including clerical 
Private household 

Protective service 

Service except protective and household 

Farming, forestry and fishing occupations 
Precision production, craft and repair occupations 
Machine operators, assemblers and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handler, equipment cleaners, helpers and laborers 
Member of armed forces 

Not in labor force 


Don’t know 
Not applicable 


18. What kind of work does your mother (female guadian/ mother 
substitute) do for a living (what is her main occupation?) 


= 

} 

i 


kind of business or industry is that? 


Executive, administrative and managerial 
Professional specialty occupations 

Technicians and related support occupations 
sales occupations 

Administrative support, including clerical 
Private household 

Protective service 

Service except protective and household 

Farming, forestry and fishing occupations 
Precision production, craft and repair occupations 
Machine operators, assemblers and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handler, equipment cleaners, helpers and laborers 
Member of armed forces 

Not in labor force 


19. Here is a list of groups. Please read over the list and put 
an "X" next to those groups you feel particularly close to -- 
people you think are are most like you in their ideas and interests 
and feelings about things. 


Poor people 

Liberals 

Blacks 

Labor Unions 

Feminists 

Christian Fundamentalists 

Business People 

Conservatives 

Women 

Working People 

Whites 

Evangelical Groups 

Middle-Class People 

Other. If there are groups with which you strongly 
identify that are not listed, please list them. 


What race do you consider yourself? 


White/ Caucasian 
Mexican/ Hispanic 
Black/ Negro 
American Indian/ Native American/ Alaskan Native 
Oriental/ Asian/ Pacific Islander 

Other, please specify 


No. 8 
What 
20. 


21. What is your sex? 
Female 
Male 


22. What is your religious preference? Is it Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, some other religion, or no religion? 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
some other religion, please specify 
no religion 


What is your age? 


24. What is your birthdate? Please give month, date, and year of 
birth. 


What grade are you in? 


What do you plan to do after you get out of high school? 


Get a job. What kind ? 

go to a technical/ trade school? What kind 

go to a junior/ two-year college 

go to a four year college 

go to a four year college, then go on for graduate 
training 


What type of job/ career/ profession do you see for yourself? 


Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. 


No. = 9 
230 
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Section 3: 


Step 1. Take the stack of cards with the B on top. There are 42 
cards in this pile with sentences on them. There are three pieces 
of paper with the words "MOST CHARACTERISTIC," "NEUTRAL," and 
"LEAST CHARACTERISTIC" on them and nine cards with numbers on them. 
Put these in a row in front of you so they look like this: 

“5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 


LEAST CHARACTERISTIC NEUTRAL MOST CHARACTERISTIC 


Step 2. Divide the 42 statements into three roughly equal piles 
(about 14 statements) according to whether the sentence is or is 
not characteristic of the way you think American politics should 
be. That is, select around 14 statements which are MOST 
CHARACTERISTIC of how you think American politics should be, about 
14 which are the LEAST CHARACTERISTIC of how you think American 
politics should be, and about 14 about which you are NEUTRAL. 


Step 3. Once you have divided the statements into three piles, 
take the pile of statements which are MOST CHARACTERISTIC. From 
this pile, take the TWO (2) which you feel are most characteristic 
of how American politics should be and put them under the piece of 
paper with the +5 on it. Then take the pile of statements which 
are LEAST CHARACTERISTIC. From this pile, take the TWO (2) which 
you feel are least characteristic of how American politics should 
be and put them under the piece of paper with the -5 on it. 


Then take the pile of statements which are MOST CHARACTERISTIC 
of how American politics should be. From the statements remaining, 
take the THREE (3) which you feel are the next most characteristic 
of how American politics should be and put them under the piece of 
paper with the +4 on it. Then take the pile of statements which are 
LEAST CHARACTERISTIC of how American politics should be. From the 
statements remaining, take the THREE (3) which you feel are the 
next least characteristic of how American politics should be and 
put them under the piece of paper with the -4 on it. 


Proceed in the same manner, putting 4 statements at +3, 4 
statements at -3, 4 statements at +2, 4 statements at -2, 5 
statements at +1, 5 statements at -1, and 6 statements at 0. 


At some point you will run out of statements in the MOST and 
LEAST CHARACTERISTIC piles. When this happens, start taking 
statements from the pile of NEUTRAL statements. 


Step 4. When you have finished sorting the statements, please fill 
in the table labelled "CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WAY I THINK AMERICAN 
POLITICS SHOULD BE." Please put the number of the statement in the 
corresponding box. That is, if you put a statement with the number 
"+3" put the number for that statement in one of the boxes in the 
column under +3 on the chart. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WAY I THINK AMERICAN POLITICS SHOULD BE 
LEAST CHARACTERISTIC NEUTRAL MOST CHARACTERISTIC 


-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +i 


CH ART 


ABILITY 


MOTIVATION 


LIKELY SUCCESS 


LIBERAL DEMOCRAT 


2111. Mf thinge don't get done in my fife, it's 
because | ddn't go out and do it. The power to get 
things done ic with me. 

2112. | am ee informed and active as one needs to 
be to participete in polities. 


2113. | am likely to take the time to read sbout 
candidates for political office eo | can make @ good 


2121. in order to have = strong demoorsey. people 
Ske me should deouse politics, make important 
political decisions, and perticipete ae much ve 
possible. 


2122. | went to participete in politioe beoevee then 
1 will become more exposed to political ideee, gain 


2123. | ehould do everything | oan to meke eure my 
epresentatives in go are doing whet | 
want. That ie, | should write letters to the 
representatives, keep informed ebout their votes in 
Congress, and talk to other people about the job 
the repreeentatives are doing. 


2131. | chould participate in politics more 
than just during elections beosuse demoorsey 
meane that everyone has 5 say in whet the 
government does, not just who is in 
government. 


2132. | want to be highly involved in how 
thie country is run because then | oan heve 
grest deal of influence on government 
decisions by electing leaders who represent 
my interects. 


2133. Beoauee good policies depend on the 
input of the average citizen, | should 
perticipate in politice so that my opinion ie 
expreseed and coneidered. 


PLURALIST 


2211. | view politics ae the meking of any 
important group decisions, which means that 
politics exiets everywhere. | cen and should be 
involved in making aff these decicione. 


2212. 4 @ government decision affected me and 
people like me personally then | would get involved 
in politics. 


2213. | will join 2 political interest group if | want 
te have an impect on government decisions. 


2221. | would join an interest group beosuce | 
believe they are good for demoorscy. They make 
eure af cides of an iecue are presented to our 
government officials. 


2222. | should become a member of political 
interest groups for the issues in which | am very 
interested because then the leaders can moreece 
the power of that group. 


2223. | want to foous some of my energy on 
political iseuce that | em really concemed about and 
then join groups thet lobby on theese iseues. 


2231. | oan imagine getting involved ins 
political interest group beoauee they can have 
more of an impect on the government se a 
member of group than se just one person 
out of 200 milfien. 


2232. | want to be involved in polities! 
interest groupe beoeuse government ignores 
the interests of people who aren't members 
of groupe. 


2233. | would like to be s member of « 
poitioal interest group because with 
organized groupe behind them have 2 greater 
chance of winning than an issue with no 
group behind it. 


COMMUNITARIAN 


2311. | think of my community se the people | 
interact with at 2 personal level. Theee are the 
people with whom | shore identity, valuec and 
tweditione and with whom | possess the power to 
make decisions about common values. 


2312. My family is the center of my fife. Who we 
are and what we do are the foundation of our 
Ggnity 2 free people. 


2313. 1f | can learn how to control my own life by 
making important decisions at work and in my 
famnity. Then | will be prepared to try to do the 
eame with the government. 


2321. | want to get invotved in my looal 
ity by joining neighborhood 


2322. | want to be involved in making the 
important decisions where | work, in the 
ity, or in any orgenizeti that | belong to. 


2323. | went to vote eo that | can feel « pert of the 
political community. That way, | will ses the reeulte 
of elections ae completely fair. 


2331. it's important for me to deouse 
political issues with othere because then | 
grin & grester concern for what ie good for 
the country ae a whole. 


2332. | would like to be involved im grees 
roote movements of what-ever beseuce | 
would gain « sense of purpose and 
something outside of me would become 
important. 


2333. | will perticipats actively where | cen 
make important decisions, euch as in 
community politics, where | work, or in my 
farnity or school, because thie kind of 
involvement will lead to more participation in 
the future. 


ELITE DEMOCRAT 


2411. Elected official are better able to make 
decisione about policy iseues and other political 
thinge then | arm. 


2412. | don’t need to be interested in politics 
beceuee ie too complicsted end takes too much 
time to understand. 


2413. | realty don't know whet my political 
interests are because | don't pey much attention to 
politice; instead | depend on thoes who know beet, 
the political leaders, to tell me. 


2421. | think | should leave government officiais 
alone after they are elected so they oan make good 
public policies. 


2422. | don’t realty need to participete in politics 
because political leaders have the beet interests of 
the nation at heart and will do aff they ean for the 
nation. 


2423. | would enty make demande on leaders’ time 
and energy if | really cared about politice (beceuee 
then our leaders can get more done). 


2431. | wouldn't weete my time participating 
beosuce only the wealthy and powerful can 
influence what the government dose anyway. 


2432. | wouldn't perticipate in politics 
beonuee it ie useless when the government 
does not make the decisions. The big 
corporatione are the onee who decide what 
our government dose or dose not do. 


2433. | should not perticipete in politics 
becauee | don’t have an impect on 
government desisione -- policies sre 
determined by wealthy and powerful groups 
pursuing the own private interests. 


2511. | should only get involved in politics (vote, 
work on campeigne, run for office) I'm very 
interested in politics and know what is going on in 
the government. 

2612. Political interest groupe should be run 


demooratically co people me, inctead of the 
group leaders, make the important decisions. 


2621. | think ehould donste money to political 
interest groups that represent my ieeue concerns 
because thie ic the most efficient way to 


2522. 1! wae really interested in politics | would 
work on someone's campsign or run for office. 
That way. the best leaders would be chosen. 


2631.1 | joined political intereet group then 
1 would pay my money (dues) and then leave 
the group leaders alone to get the job done. 


2632. | will let the government know ney 
opinion in severe! ways: by voting by writing 
letters to government officiale; and by joining 
groupe thet are for or egeinst a government 
policy. 


more experience and self-confidence and become 
more knowledgeable about politics. 
organizations that try to influence local officials 
about community probleme or iseues. 
perticipete. 


MOTIVATION 


ABAITY 


UKELY SUCCESS 


LIBERAL DEMOCRAT 


1111. Hf thinge don’t get done, it's beosuse the 
people don’t go out and do it. The power is with 
the people. 


1112. Mass democracy depends on an informed 
and sctive citizenry. 


1113. Any citizen who oan read and wants to take 
the time oan make # good decision among 
candidates for an office. 


1121. im order to have @ strong demoorsoy, 
orhzens should dsouss politics, make important 
polthos! decisions, and participate as much as 
possible because s democratic government means 
that its ortizens are sotively involved. 


1122. People should participate in politics because 
they become more exposed to political ideas, gsin 
more experience and self-confidence and become 
more knowledgeable sbout politics. 


1123. Citizens should de everything they car: to 
make sure their repr in go are 
doing what the people want. That is, people 
should write letters to their government 
representatives, keep informed about their votes in 
Congress, and talk to other people about the job 
the representatives are doing. 


1131. People should perticipete in politics more 
than pst dunng elections beosuse demoorscy 
meens thet everyone has « say in what the 
government does, not just who is in government 


1132. People should be highly involved in how 

thes country is run beceuse then they oan have « 
great deal of influence on government decisions 
by electing leaders who represent the imerests. 


1133. Because good policies depend on the input 
of the average ortizen, everyone should perticipste 
in so all cormons sre expressed and 
considered. 


PLURALIST 


1211. Citizens should view politios as the msking 
of any important group decisions, which means 
politics exists everywhere. They should be 
involved in making all these decisions. 


1212. Government decisions always sffect some 
groups of people more then others, so the people 
who are personaily affected by government 
decisions should be the ones to get involved in 
politics. 


1213. Citizens should join political interest groups 
if they want to have an impect on government 
decisions. 


1221. Citizens should join political interest groups 
because they are good for democracy. They make 
sure sll sides of an issue are presented to our 
government officials. 


1222. Citizens who are very interested in an issue 
should become active members of political 
interest group so thet the groups leaders can 
inoresse the power of thet group. 


1223. Citizens should foous their energy on 
political issues they are really concerned about and 
then join groups thet lobby on these issues. 


1231. People should be involved in political 
interest groups beceuse they can have more of an 
impect on the government as s member of s 
group then as just one person out of 200 million. 


1232. Citizens should be involved in political 
interest goups because government ignores the 
interests of people who aren't members of the 
group. 


1233. People should be members of politics! 
interest groups because an issue with an 
orgerazed group behind it has 8 greater chance of 
winreng then an issue wrth no goup behind it. 


COMMUNITARIAN 


1311. Community means people who interact st « 
personal level; have shared identity, values, and 
traditions; and possess the power to make 
decisions about their common values. 


1312. Work and family are the center of our lives, 
the foundation of our dignity as 8 free people. 


1313. Citizens should learn how to control their 
own lives by making important decisions at work 
and in their family. Then they will be more 
prepered to try to do the same with their 
government. 


1321. Citizens should be involved in their local 

y by joining neighborhood groups and 
organizations that try to influence local officials 
about commumty problems or issues. 


1322. Citizens should be involved in making the 
important decisions where they work, in the 
¥, of in any orge: they belong to. 


1323. People should vote so they can feel s part of 
the politice! community. That way, they will see 
the results of elections as completely fair. 


1331. People should dsouss political issues 
beceuse they will gain a gester concern for whet 
is good for the country as a whole. 


1332. People should be involved in grass roots 
movements of whatever sort beceuse they gains 
sense of purpose and sumething outside 
themselves becomes important 


1333. People should perticipste actively where 
they can make important politice! decisions, such 
a8 im community politics, where one works, or in 
one’s family or school, because this kind of 
iwolvemert will lead to more perboipation in the 
fture. 


ELITE DEMOCRAT 


1411. Beoted officials are better able to make 
decisions for voters than voters themselves. 


1412. Most ortizens don’t need to be interested in 
politios beosuse it is too complicated end takes too 
muoh time to understand. 


1413. Many people don’t know what their political 
interests are because they don’t pay much 
attention to politicos; instead they should depend on 
those who know them best, the politica! leaders, to 
tell them. 


1421. Citizens should leave government officials 
slone after they sre siected so they can make good 
public policies. 


1422. People do not need to participate in politics 
because politica! leaders have the best interest of 
the nation at heart and will do all they oan for the 
nabon. 


1423. Only people who rally cere about politics 
should make demands on leaders’ time and energy 
because then our leaders can get more done. 


1431. Most ortizens should not waste their time 
pertoipating because only the wealthy and 
powerful can influence what the government does 
ary way. 


1432. People should not perticipate in politics 
because it ie useless when the government does 
net make the decisions. The big corporstions are 
the ones who decide what our government doses 
or does not do. 


1433. The common man or woman should not 
pertiocipste in politics beceuse they don’t have an 
impact on government decisions policies are 
determined by wesithy and powerful groups 
pursuing ther own private interests. 


1511. Only the people who are very interested in 
politics and know what is going on in the 
government should vote, work on cempeigne of run 
for office. Thet way, the best people will be 
chosen a3 our political leaders. 


1512. Political interest groups should be run 
democratically so the members of the groups, 
instead of the group leaders, make the important 
decisions. 


1521. Citizens should donate money to political 
wterest groupe that represent their issue concerns 
beosuse this is the most efficient way to 
pertiopate. 


1522. Citizens who are really interested in politics 
should work on someone's campaign or rum for 
office. That way, the best leaders will be chosen. 


1531. Citizens who join politcal interests groups 
should pay their money (dues) to become 
members and then leave the goup leaders alone 
to get the job done. 


1532. Citizens should let the government know 
thew opinions im severs! ways: by voting; by 
writing letters to government officials; and by 
jeiring groups that are for or sgsinst 
government poliey. 
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efini velopment: 
The World Bank as an arbiter of development norms 


The notion of economic "development" as a goal of states is often treated as 
unproblematic in contemporary political discourse. Wealth is treated as a constant 
goal of states and "development" in the twentieth century lexicon is the means to 


wealth. However, the concept of development leaves open questions about both the 


ends of the development process (develop into what? wealth for whom? wealth for 


what end?) and the means of the development process (develop how?). 

States’ understandings of both development ends and development means have 
shifted over time. The focus on raising GNP as the preeminent development goal, 
which prevailed in the 1950s and 1960s, has been expanded with additional concerns 
about income distribution and eliminating poverty, about environmental degradation, 
about maintaining cultural integrity, and about human rights. Development 
strategies, the "means" to development, have similarly shifted from concerns about 
capital accumulation, foreign exchange, and construction of large industrial projects 
like dams and power plants to concerns about small farmers, renewable resources and 
the provision of social services in urban areas. 

This paper focuses on one of these shifts in development goals—the 
identification of poverty alleviation as a defining feature of development in the late 
1960s and 1970s. Prior to 1968 poverty received scant attention in international 


development institutions, in academic development writings, or even in national 
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development plans. By the mid 1970s, poverty had moved front and center stage in 


all three arenas of development work. 


Further, poverty moved from being a condition of states to a condition of 


people. To the extent that poverty is discussed in the international development 


community prior to the 1970s, the discussion is about "poor countries;" beginning in 
the early 1970s, the poor are widely understood to be individual human beings. States 
are disaggregated in these new development policies and the poor are targeted within 
states. 

What caused this shift? There was no significant change in the numbers or 
condition of the poor during this short period. Nor is there any widespread political 
change that empowered the poor in LDCs and allowed them to demand attention from 
national and international development bureaucrats. Nor does there appear to be any 
sudden rise of powerful organized philanthropic interests in developed aid-donor 
countries who were pressing for new development policies that would target poor 
populations. 

This paper explains the rise of poverty as an essential element of development 
with two related arguments. First, the paper argues that this shift in development 
goals was a result, not of domestic political changes within states but of changed 
norms and ideas about the development process held at the international level. 
Making poverty alleviation an essential component of development redefined what it 
was that states were supposed to do. Previously, states were simply supposed to be 


engines of growth. Development equaled industrialization. States were supposed to 


} 
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"develop into” capital accumulators and planners of infrastructure investment. Now 
states were also supposed to be guarantors of welfare. They were supposed to 
"develop into" places where, not only did national and average per capita income grow, 
but where the distribution of those gains was such that all individuais within the state 
could be assured of "basic human needs." 

Second, the paper argues that an international organization, the World Bank, 
played a central role in promulgating and revising these development norms in the 
international system.' The Bank’s influence, its visibility, and its credibility among 
development experts made it an effective proselytizer for poverty concerns under 
Robert McNamara. While the impetus to do something about poverty came largely 
from McNamara, the precise form of the poverty alleviation strategies pushed by the 
Bank was a product of the structure of the organization rather than anything 
inherent in the poverty norms themselves. Aid to small farmers and urban site-and- 


services provision became equated with poverty alleviation, succeeding where other 


proposals failed, because these were strategies that met the organizational needs of 


the Bank. 
The first section of the paper examines the theoretical issues at stake in the 
research. The second section provides a brief sketch of development activity and the 


place of poverty in that effort prior to the McNamara shift. The third section 


' The terms "World Bank" and "the Bank" are used in this paper to denote the 
entire Bank group including the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), the International Finance Corporation (IFC), the International 
Development Association (IDA) unless otherwise specified. For a description of the 
various components of the "Bank Group" see Ayres [1983, ch. 2.] 
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examines three hypothetical sources for the shift in development goals and strategy-- 


states (both LDCs and INs), development experts, and international 
organizations, and specifies the kinds of evidence that would support each 
hypothesis. 

The fourth section of the paper presents an analysis of the incorporation of 
alleviation of absolute poverty into the international understanding of development 
that evaluates the three hypotheses. The analysis reveals that states contributed 
very little to the incorporation of poverty alleviation in development. With a few 


exceptions, national governments in LDCs saw little political benefit in diverting 


resources to their poor populations and sometimes actually resisted these efforts. 


Industrialized donor states similarly had no particular interest in helping the poor in 
LDCs and certainly did not make it a political issue or priority. A small group of 
development experts in universities and in multilateral lending organizations did 
provide intellectual justification and ammunition for the elevation of poverty as a 
concern, but the expert community as a whole was divided on the desirability of this 
move. The division of the intellectual community thus created a permissive 
environment for change, largely by providing a critique of the neoclassical orthodoxy’s 
ability to "trickle down" benefits, but it had neither a widely agreed upon alternative 
to offer nor a power base from which to push that alternative. It was the Bank, with 
its peculiar combination of structural features, led by a visionary president, that "sold" 
alleviation as an essential component of development policy to its member states 


through a mixture of persuasion and coercion. 
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The final section of the paper compares this articulation of poverty alleviation 


as an international social concern with the analogous domestic phenomenon in the 
19th century, when national governments began identifying poverty as a social 
problem to be dealt with (as opposed to a persistent fact of life). The paper concludes 
with a discussion of the implications this kind of social construction of collective goals 
for international relations theory. 

Before going further, I should make clear what this paper does not do. It does 
not argue that the World Bank or anyone else has succeeded in alleviating poverty in 
the developing world. Assessments of success of development efforts have been 
undertaken by a large number of experts and critics. The purpose of the paper is not 
to assess the success of development efforts but to try to understand more clearly 
what this massive development effort is that consumes so many national and 
international resources. What is it that those involved in development are trying to 


do? How does what they are trying to do change over time, and why does it change? 


In addition, the paper does not argue that the World Bank invented poverty as 


a concern, either of individuals, of governments, or even of international institutions. 
As will be shown below, concerns about global poverty had been expressed in a variety 
of quarters prior to McNamara’s appearance at the Bank. However, what McNamara 
and the Bank did do was to institutionalize this concern; they made it an inextricable 
part of what development was all about. Before McNamara, being "developed" meant 


having dams, bridges, and a (relatively) high GNP/capita [Mason and Asher 1973, 152; 
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Ayres 1983, 2-3.) After McNamara, being developed also required the guarantee of 


a certain level of welfare to one’s population. 
Theoretical Issues 

The theoretical importance of this research lies in what it reveals about why 
and how state interests and, potentially, state identities, change. Conventional 
theoretical frameworks in international relations take interests and actors as given. 
Actors may be states pursuing interests of power or security, firms maximizing 
profits, or national leaders trying to secure a place in history. Increasingly, however, 
theoreticians in international relations are problematizing what they previously took 
as given. Capabilities and interests are now understood to be contingent upon 
international institutions, regimes and norms of behavior in important ways.? Even 
the nature of actors, themselves, is being treated as problematic as states come under 


the lens of identity analysis.° 


? For purposes of this paper a norm is defined as a rule-like prescription clearly 
perceptible to a community of actors which makes behavioral claims upon those 
actors. 


® Early discussion of these issues appear in the International Regimes volume, for 
example, Krasner’s discussion of feedback and lag effects of regimes on basic realist 
assumptions in "Regimes and the limits of realism: regimes as autonomous variables" 
and the discussions of norms about colonialism and food by Puchala and Hopkins 
{Krasner 1983.] More recent treatments include: Lumsdaine [1993] and McElroy’s 
[1992] discussions of the role of morality in determining state’s conceptions of interest 
and policy preferences; Tannenwald [1992] and Price [1992] on norms against the first 
use of nuclear weapons and against use of biological or chemical weapons; Thomson 
[1988, 1990] on norms as the reason for state consolidation of coercive force; Soysal 
[1990] on the normative construction of citizenship; Nau [1993] on state identity. 
This earlier failure to problematize the state is largely a result of theoretical 
debates peculiar to international relations. Comparativists have, to their credit, 
treated the state as an object of study and as a variable (as opposed to a static "given") 
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The theoretical bases for this move lie in the "social constructivist” approaches 
of scholars like Ruggie [1986, 1993], Kratochwil [1989], and Wendt [1987, 1992.} 
While this term has been applied to a wide variety of approaches, all share an view 
that states and other political actors are embedded in a social structure. Features of 
this social structure--norms of behavior, social institutions and intersubjective 
understandings--then are elevated to the status of basic causal variables which are 
shown to effect state behavior in different ways. These approaches thus emphasize 
causes on the "structure" side of the structure-agent debate.‘ 

So far, empirical work in this vein has tried to document social structural 
effects on agents, challenging the persistent claims of agent-oriented approaches that 
states, interests, and capabilities are sufficiently obvious and autonomous to warrant 
treatment as theoretical assumptions. Little attention has yet been paid to 
problematizing the social structures, themselves. Where do norms, social institutions 


and intersubjective understandings come from? What kind of agency is involved in 


with much more sophistication. 


‘ The reference here is to the agent-structure debate that has been percolating 
through social science for many years and which is well described in [Wendt 1987] and 
in [Dessler 1989.] Briefly, what is at issue is whether, analytically, one begins with 
utility-maximizing actors/agents (eg. states seeking power, firms seeking profits) and 
derives an over-arching social structure (eg. international system, market) from their 
interaction or whether one begins with the structure and views the actors, interests 
and capabilities as constituted by and embedded in the structure. 

Note that I do not believe that Waltz and the so-call "structuralist" neorealists 
qualify as structural arguments within the terms of the structure-agent debate any 
more than a market would. Waltz’s "structure" is simply an epiphenomenon of his 
state agents; it has no independent ontological status. See discussion in [Finnemore 
1991.]} 
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their creation? These questions follow logically from the theoretical work that has 
informed this research; theorists working on structure-agent issues have consistently 
argued that the two must be mutually constitutive in some way [Wendt 1987; Dessler 
1989.] 

This paper is the third of three case studies that explores different aspects of 
these questions. Specifically, all three cases explore the crucial role international 
organizations play in the propagation and dissemination of normative understandings 
in international politics. The first case investigates the evolution of states, 
themselves, and specifically asks why states create new bureaucracies to carry out new 
tasks. Examining the proliferation of state science bureaucracies, that paper argues 
that the spread of this innovation was due, not to any domestic demand by scientists, 
militaries or industrial actors, but to the teaching efforts of international 
organizations which adopted this mission for internal political reasons of their own 
{[Finnemore forthcoming.] The second case explores the origins of humanitarian 
norms in modern warfare and the role played by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) in persuading states to sign the Geneva Conventions. There, a 


single visionary individual--a moral entrepreneur--deliberately created both a new 


normative understanding about states’ conduct in war and an organization dedicated 


to spreading that new norm [Finnemore 1992.] In this third paper I find a 
combination of the purposive individual behavior of the second case and the 
organizational politics of the first contributing to normative shifts in the international 


system. 


Background: Poverty as a concern in development prior to 1968° 


Prior to World War II, concern with poverty across national borders was largely 
the province of religious and private philanthropic groups. Governments might 
occasionally supply relief aid in response to a natural disaster, famine, or war® but 
they did not concern themselves with chronic structural poverty in other countries 
until after 1940.’ 

Following the Great Depression and World War II states begin to articulate a 
more internationalist sense of community that included poverty alleviation. When 
Roosevelt spoke of "freedom from want...everywhere in the world" in his Four 
Freedoms speech justifying the war in 1941, he clearly expressed a responsibility for 
economic conditions in other states.* The Atlantic Charter reiterated the "freedom 


from want" objective. 


5 For a discussion of the history of international responses to poverty see 
([McMorrow 1991, ch. 4.] For a related history of the rise of foreign aid see 
{[Lumsdaine 1993, esp ch. 6.] 


® For example, Hoover’s aid efforts following World War I including his 
coordination of U.S. famine relief to Soviet Russia in 1921-23. See, [McElroy, 1992, 
ch.3.] 


7 It might be argued that socialists, specifically Soviet Russia, are exceptions to 
this; however, the Soviets were concerned more with revolution and political power 
than poverty alleviation (since the former, in their view, were requirements for the 
latter.) In addition, espousal of these concerns by the Soviets did not result in 
widespread institutionalization of an anti-poverty norm. 


8 Allthough, as Lumsdaine points out, it is doubtful that FDR really envisioned 
massive capital flows to Asia and Africa for development purposes when he made this 
speech even though this kind of foreign aid is implicit in the logic of his statements 
(1993, 202.] 
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After the war claims about international obligation and intent to alleviate 


poverty became more universal and more explicit largely as a result of United Nations 


activity. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1948, claims that all human beings have: 


the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being 
of [themselves] and of [their] families, including food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care... 


The Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, adopted by the General 


Assembly in 1966, reaffirmed these rights and elaborated some of them.’ 


Development at Bretton Woods. These expressions of concern were not, 


however, connected to the foundation of the World Bank or any other development 


effort immediately following the war. "Development" at that time was not explicitly 


linked to poverty. The lack of connection is clear from the Bretton Woods discussions 


and the way in which the Bank was founded. While the Bank’s Articles of Agreement 


do mention (but do not emphasize) assisting countries in raising standards of living, 


they do not mention or target poor countries in particular nor do they mention any 


kind of guarantee of minimum standards as does the Declaration. Rather they 


emphasize productivity, investment, capital accumulation, growth, and balance of 


payments. 


In fact, development received little attention in the years immediately following 


the war and was not a major concern at Bretton Woods conference which structured 


* Note, however, that only about half of the states in the world are signatories to 
the Covenant and that the United States in not a signatory. [McMorrow 1991, ch.4] 
provides an ethical analysis and critique of the Covenant. 
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the new post-war economic order. The World Bank set up at Bretton Woods was 


designed primarily to rebuild Europe. Harry Dexter White’s original proposal for the 


Bank called it the "Bank for Reconstruction." The term "development" was only 


added to the Bank’s title later in the conference when E.M. Bernstein (also at 
Treasury) pointed out to White that the Bank needed a more permanent function and 
suggested that that function be development. Bernstein later wrote that he "used this 
term without being aware that it would become of importance in the future.""'[Meier 
1984; Sanford 1982} 

Including "development" in the title of the new institution did not mean that 
the founding donor countries were suddenly concerned with poor countries or poor 
people in those countries. In the view of John Maynard Keynes, who was Chairman 
of the Commission on the Bank at the Bretton Woods conference: 

Twenty-one countries have been invited which clearly have nothing to 

contribute and will merely encumber the ground, namely, Colombia, 

Costa Rica, Dominica, Ecuador, Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 

Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Venezuela, Peru, 

Uruguay, Ethiopia, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, and Luxembourg--the most 

monstrous monkey-house assembled for years. To these might perhaps 


be added: Egypt, Chile and (in present circumstances) Yugoslavia [Meier 
1984, 11.] 


1 White was Assistant Secretary of the U.S Treasury and head of the US. 
delegation to Bretton Woods. He and John Maynard Keynes, head of the British 
delegation, were the architects behind the agreements reached at the conference. 


" As quoted in [Meier 1984, 12.] The fact that Keynes, who was the chairman of 
the Commission on the Bank at Bretton Woods, was more interested in the 
establishment of the Fund than the Bank, did nothing to elevate development’s 
standing at the conference. 
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In fact, development received very little attention at the Bretton Woods conference. 


Even the representatives of LDCs seemed unconcerned. Only the Mexicans put 


forward any kind of proposal to focus the new Bank’s efforts on development issues. 


That proposal was supported only by Cuba and Colombia and was rendered 


inconsequential by Keynes. 

LDC governments at Bretton Woods tended to view themselves more as "new 
raw material producing nations" than as countries with development problems and 
certainly not as poor countries or countries with large poor populations for whom the 
international community should take some responsibility. LDC country proposals at 
the conference centered around stabilizing prices in commodities markets; they did 
not mention poverty [Meier 12-14.] 

Development in the 50s and 60s. As European reconstruction got firmly 
underway in the late 1940s, attention in industrialized states began to turn to 
economic issues in LDCs in the 1950s. It was in this period that bilateral foreign aid 
programs were created and multilateral development lending via the World Bank (and 
later, the IFC, the IDA and regional development banks) was extended to LDCs.” 


During these two decades development assistance was offered to more and poorer 


2 The World Bank’s first loans were all to European countries and were for 
reconstruction. The Bank’s first development loan was made to Chile for two small 
projects in 1948 [Ayres 1983, 1.] 

On the origins of bilateral foreign aid see [White 1974, Lumsdaine 1993.] On 
the origins of the IFC and IDA see [Mason and Asher 1973.] On the origins of the 
regional development banks see [White 1972] and [United States Library of Congress 
1974.] 
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countries (not hard to accomplish since over this period large numbers of new and 
increasingly poor countries were coming into being.) 

Further, loans and aid were increasingly being offered on easier terms and thus 
becoming more available to the poorest countries where large poor populations 


resided. In 1960 IDA--the "soft money" window of the World Bank--opened for 


business with the express purpose of offering loans to countries that were having 


difficulty meeting the more stringent credit requirements of the Bank, proper [Mason 
and Asher, 1973: ch. 12.) Similarly, efforts were made by donor countries to increase 
the concessionary components of bilateral assistance [OECD 1975.] 

Thus, during these decades development activity moved into the areas of the 
world where the poor were and the terms of development assistance improved 
somewhat. However, the "development" activity that was being undertaken with these 
resources was not poverty alleviation as that activity was subsequently conceived nor 
was it understood as poverty alleviation by those who were undertaking it. 

Development, during these years, was understood to be increasing GNP or, 
perhaps, GNP/capita. Raising GNP (or GNP/capita) was the indicator of development 
success. Increasing GNP, in turn, meant industrialization and the obstacle to 
industrialization was capital accumulation. The proper aim of states (and of 
development) was to promote savings (often through protection against imports), 
direct investment toward industrialization and, where possible, secure external aid. 


The "development projects" undertaken by states in this period were large industrial 
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infrastructure projects, such as dams or highways, designed to have large secondary 


industrialization-promotion effects." 


This development orthodoxy was widely held. It permeated academic economics 
circles and the emerging discipline of development economics [Meier 1984, ch.6; Lewis 
et al. 1986, ch. 1; Mason and Asher 1973, 481-7.) It underlay the national 
development plans formulated by state planning ministries (the staff of which were 
often educated by the above-mentioned academic economists)[Bhagwati and Desai 
1970; Muscat 1966; Pangestu 1971; ul Haq 1976; Ghana 1964; Indonesia 1969; Nigeria 
1962; Committee of Nine (Honduras) 1963; Thailand 1961.] It dominated thinking 
in multilateral lending agencies like the World Bank [Mason and Asher 481-487. ] 

Within this development orthodoxy, poverty was not a visible concern. The 
approach was not opposed to poverty alleviation in any way. To the extent that 
anyone thought about poverty, they thought about the salutary effects of GNP growth 
for all. But mostly, they simply did not think about it. Poverty is almost never 


discussed in the academic literature. It does not even receive lip service in most of 


* This brief description does not begin to do justice to the extensive writings in 
development economics of the period or to the intense debates about policy choices 
within the general development framework. For overviews of development economics 
in this period see [Meier 1984, ch.6; Lewis et al. 1986, ch. 1; Mason and Asher 1978, 
481-7; Adler 1973.] 

For examples of writings from this period about development goals and 
indicators of success see [United Nations 1951] and [United Nations 1970.] These two 
reports bracket this period nicely. While the second is much more detailed than the 
first in its econometric measures, both unequivocally focus on savings, investment and 
industrialization. Neither mentions poverty. 
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the national development plans of the period, and had virtually no impact on 


multilateral lending policies or practices.“ 

Thus, it is not the case that poverty alleviation was always an integral part of 
development policies--that prior to the early 1970s people tried to address poverty 
problems through growth strategies and subsequently decided to target poverty 
directly. If this were the case, there would be some discussion of poverty and data 
collection to find out how well growth strategies were doing at alleviating it. There 
is none. 

This is not to say that no one cared about poverty prior to 1968. World poverty 
may have been a concern of individuals and of some non-governmental organizations. 
It may have been implicit in the principles articulated in constructing the post-war 
international order [McMorrow 1991.] It may even, occasionally, have inspired some 
social democratic governments in Europe in the fashioning of their foreign aid policies 
{Lumsdaine 1993.] But poverty alleviation did not become an explicitly articulated 
and internationalized goal of states and multilateral governmental agencies until after 


1968. Similarly, poverty alleviation did not became an integral part of development 


and the discipline of development economics (as opposed to being a charitable activity) 


until this time. It is not the case that poverty alleviation was always a goal and that 


4 Tn fact, Mason and Asher’s [1973] 25 page index to their 900 page history of the 
World Bank does not have a single entry for "poverty." (Despite the 1973 publication 
date, this history was written to honor the 25th anniversary of the Bank in 1971 and 
thus ends just as the shift discussed here begins in the Bank.) Richard Webb, who 
is writing on poverty for the World Bank History Project, counted only three mentions 
of the word in the 900 page text. [Webb, personal communication, 9 June 1993.] 
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states and development experts simply adopted new strategies to attain it. Poverty 


alleviation was simply not part of the development effort.” 

This changed in the years between about 1968 and 1975. By the late 1970s, 
everyone involved in development was talking, writing, and structuring policies 
around poverty issues. Academic treatises were being published, international 
conferences were being organized, national development plans were reoriented, 
international aid efforts were retargeted. Data began to be collected on the impact 
of development efforts on poor populations and these results were the object of 
intense scrutiny. The goal of poverty alleviation became institutionalized as part of 
the international development effort. The question for this paper is: what caused this 
change? 


Sources of change: Hypotheses 


Three possible sources of change suggest themselves. First, and most obviously, 
the new focus on poverty may have come from states. As noted above, poor LDC 


states might have pushed for this shift since this is where most of the world’s poor 


reside and where the impacts of poverty are felt most acutely. Alternatively, 


industrialized states might have pushed for this shift; they, after all, have the 
resources to actually do something about poverty since they control the flows of both 


bilateral and multilateral aid to LDCs. Some reconfiguration of domestic political 


' In his examination of cognitive processes within the Bank, Don Babai calls this 
poverty shift "a new hierarchy of objectives" and similarly emphasizes that it was not 
present in development efforts prior to 1970 [Babai 1984, 390.] 
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interests that empowered the poor in LDCs or gave political access to philanthropic 


groups in industrialized countries could have resulted in a shift in state policies. 

Second, the impetus for change may have come from development experts-- 
development economists, engineers and consultants who plan and execute 
development projects. The growing literature on epistemic communities has shown 
the political importance of such groups of experts in a wide variety of settings and 
issue areas. [Haas, 1992.] Here we would expect to see new ideas about development 
emphasizing poverty percolating up from academic and intellectual circles. These 
experts could then change policies of states either through persuasion of key 
policymakers (as in Adler 1992) or by colonizing pieces of the government apparatus 
(as in Haas 1989.) 

Third, international organizations such as the World Bank, regional 
development banks, or UN agencies might have played a critical role. While they are 
in many ways dependent upon their member states for funds and support, numerous 
scholars have argued that IOs can and do play an independent role in international 
politics. IOs may have resource bases independent of states (as does the World Bank 
which raises its funds for lending on private capital markets). They may have 
expertise superior to that of many states (as the various banks have over many LDCe,) 
and they may be the beneficiaries of "slack" in the principal-agent relationship 
between them and their member states. 


Of these IOs, the World Bank immediately suggests itself as a focus of attention 


\os sf 
for several reasons: a) it is the thultilateral lender to developing states; b) in addition 
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to the dollar amount of its lending, the Bank’s actions have important signaling 


effects to private lenders and industrialized state governments providing development 


assistance; c) the Bank serves important facilitating and coordinating functions by 
brokering consortia of lenders and donors for development aid packages; d) it has a 
highly regarded cadre of experts on its professional staff making decisions about the 
allocation of that money; and e) it is global in scope (as opposed to the variety regional 
development banks.) In addition, the Bank’s role as a broker of ideas and a socializer 
has been suggested elsewhere [Ayres 1983, ch2; Meier 1984, ch 1.] 

The analysis that follows attends to the role of all three of these groups of 
actors, including a range of IOs, and looks for the following evidence. 

If LDCs were the impetus for the focus on poverty one would expect to see 
these governments pushing donor countries and multilateral development banks to 
redirect their aid packages and lending operations; one should see LDCs using public 
forums such as the UN to publicize the cause of the poor and press for more and 
redirected aid to poor populations. Temporally, one would expect LDCs’ development 
efforts and national development plans to show this commitment to poverty 
alleviation before donor states or IOs reorient their aid and lending. 

If industrialized states were the source of this focused interest in poverty one 
would expect to see the poverty focus first in the arena over which they have most 
control--bilateral aid. Donor governments would use their bilateral aid packages to 
press LDCs to reorient their development policies so as to target poor populations 


more directly. One would also expect to see powerful donor states using their leverage 
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in multilateral institutions to redirect lending toward poverty-related sectors. Again, 


chronologically donor states would reorient first. 

If the shift toward poverty was caused by the community of development 
experts the expected behavior patterns are less clear. It does seem, however, that 
there would have to be relative consensus on a clear set of new development principles 
that elevated poverty as a concern. Without a clear mission and a rationale experts 
are unlikely to influence policy. Further, instead of clear leaders and followers among 
governments and [Os, one might expect to see relative homogeneity in the shift. 
Development experts are everywhere. One should see the shift occurring more rapidly 
in state and IO structures that give access to experts but there is no reason a priori 
to think one or the other should lead the policy move. 

If the concern about poverty was promoted by IOs one would expect to see 
executive heads and IO staff pushing member states to change their policies rather 
than the reverse. They would use their resources and expertise to persuade and 
coerce states into both accepting the new anti-poverty policies, ie. financing them in 
developed states and adopting them in LDCs. Chronologically, IO development 


activity should show a poverty orientation before bilateral lending. 


The Incorporation of Poverty Alleviation into Development Activity 


Precursors. There are several changes in development activity that, at first 
glance, appear to be possible sources of the major 1970s interest in poverty alleviation 
but in fact turn out to have had very limited impact. The creation of the IDA in 1960 


was probably the most important of these since it redirected multilateral development 
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activity toward countries where the poor were.* In addition to this geographic shift, 


IDA lending redirected money from industrial, energy and transport sectors toward 
agriculture where, later proponents of poverty alleviation argued, the greatest benefits 
to the poor could be realized. However, the stated purpose of IDA agricultural lending 
in the 1960s was not poverty alleviation. Indeed, agricultural lending most often went 
for large investment projects that would benefit large farmers, not poor small farmers 
(to say nothing of the millions of landless poor in rural areas.) Agriculture was 
important for the IDA principally because it was the most important production sector 
for the poorest countries, many of which had no significant industrial base in which 
to invest.’ 

In addition, a few developing countries were also targeting poor populations 
prior to 1968. India’s development plans, from 1961 onwards, tried to define and 
implement a “minimum needs" program--a term that foreshadows the preoccupation 
with basic human needs following 1970 [Lewis 1986.] Socialist countries like 
Tanzania and Ghana also articulated much more egalitarian development goals and 
objectives. In these cases, however, what was changing was conceptions, not simply 


of development, but of the political, social and economic organization writ large. 


1 Aid Consortia and special Consultative Groups for important borrower countries 
such as India and Pakistan were also set up about this time and with similar objective 
and effects. See, inter alia [Adler 1973, 42] 


” Woods justified a major increase in lending to agriculture (as well as industry) 
in 1963 on the grounds that it was a "directly productive" sector (as opposed to 
"indirectly productive" sectors like utilities) [Adler 1973, 42.] Equity and poverty were 
not concerns in the shift nor did this lending target poor populations. 
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Poverty alleviation was only a corollary to larger normative claims being made in 
these states about legitimate configurations of power, claims which were flatly 
unacceptable to much of the rest of the international community. The poverty 
orientation was not the focus of attention. Further, despite the egalitarian goals of 
these states, many of the actually development strategies still relied heavily on 
orthodox principles of capital accumulation and public investment. Development 
projects were still often large scale enterprises in industrial and transport sectors.” 

Finally, the Alliance for Progress, launched in 1961, emphasized social 
programs including poverty. It did not, however, provide a point of departure for 
global reorientations of development efforts for two reasons. First, the Alliance was 
aimed primarily at political stabilization, not economic development. The foreign 
policy agenda of the United States explicitly drove Alliance lending, not concern for 
the poor. Second, and perhaps related, the Alliance was generally considered to be a 
failure. It was hardly a model likely to promote similar goals elsewhere in the 
world.” 

Intellectual shifts. Economists began arguing that poverty alleviation should 
be a primary focus of development efforts in the late 1960s, roughly the same time 


that Robert McNamara arrived at the World Bank. Gunnar Myrdal published Asian 


Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations, which focused on poverty problems 


18 See, for example, Ghana’s seven-year development plan for 1963-70 [Ghana 
1964.] 


© For more on the Alliance for Progress see [Levinson and Onis 1970.] 
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in India and Pakistan, in 1968.” That same year, a group at the newly founded 


(1966) Institute for Development Studies at the University of Sussex including Dudley 
Seers, began talking about poverty as part of development [Seers and Joy 1971, 
preface.] Written products of these discussions began appearing shortly thereafter 
[eg. Seers 1969/72.] 

Prior to that time the field of development economics had been otherwise 
occupied. Much of the 1950s and 1960s had been spent on the very basic tasks of 
fashioning reasonable models of how LDC economies worked. Development 
economists recognized that their inherited assumptions about the behavior of factors, 
price mechanisms, and social institutions were inapplicable to developing countries, 
but rejecting these left the new discipline of development economics scrambling for 
alternatives. The alternatives these economists came up with in the first instance did 
not focus on poverty. Arthur Lewis, Raul Prebisch and the other pioneers of the 


fifties were preoccupied with industrialization and lifting capital constraints; their 


policies did not target the poor.”! 


*” Myrdal continued to push poverty issues on the agenda with the 1970 


publication of The Challenge of World Poverty, which probably had a larger impact 
because of its explicit policy focus. 


2! Growth, itself, was relatively new as a concern of economics. Writing about The 
Theory of Economic Growth (published in 1955) Arthur Lewis commented that "no 
comprehensive treatise on the subject has been published for about a century. The 
last great book covering this wide range was John Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, published in 1848." [As quoted in Meier 1984, 127.] For an extended 
discussion of the evolution of the persistence of static, non-growth models in the field, 
see [Meier 1984, ch.5]. 
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The poverty concern among development economists had several sources. The 
UN and other international secretariats had been collecting data on employment, 
income distribution, and various aspects of social welfare during the 1960s as part of 
the "Development Decade." As these were disseminated in the second half of the 
decade they made the scope of world poverty startlingly clear. Myrdal also suggests 
that the domestic "unconditional war on poverty” declared by Lyndon Johnson in the 
United States may also have prompted interest in poverty overseas. [Myrdal 1970: xii- 
xiii. 

The result of these new data and the domestic example was a stinging critique 
of neo-classical development orthodoxy by many prominent development economists. 
The problem was not that these efforts had failed to what they set out to do, ie. 
promote growth. The problem was that, despite impressive growth records among 
LDCs during the 1960s, these policies had "failed" because they had failed to eliminate 
poverty, the critics argued. 


The critique was explicit about its normative element. The aim was to "thrust 


debates over economic and social development into the arena of ethical values." 


{Goulet 1971.] ‘Development’ is inevitably a normative concept" and massive poverty 
was “objectionable by any religious or ethical standards." [Seers 1969/72] In light of 
this, the goals of the entire development effort needed to be reassessed. [Adelman, 
1975.] 

While these attacks on neo-classical orthodoxy were being launched in the late 


1960s and early 1970s, they clearly had not triumphed by that time. Their writings 
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were resisted or ignored in by development experts in many quarters. That 


alleviating poverty was desirable was easy to agree upon; that alleviating poverty was 


the job of development and development economists was not. How wealth was 


distributed inside societies was considered a political, not an economic, problem. It 
involved making explicit value judgements in ways that that were neither supported 
by traditional analytic techniques nor were supported by the professional norms of the 
economics discipline. It made many economists professionally uncomfortable. 
Certainly they had created no clear consensus on new development goals and 
approprite policies such as the epistemic community scholars identify in their work. 
Instead, what Seers, Joy, Myrdal and others did was create a permissive environment 
for change. They drew attention to failings of previous development policies but did 
not provide clear consensual blueprint for change. It was in this environment that 
Robert McNamara assumed the presidency of the World Bank. 

Changes at the Bank under George Woods. A number of changes in Bank 
policy and organization set the stage for the McNamara agenda when he arrived. 
When Eugene Black retired as Bank President in 1962 he suggested that the Bank 
"was approaching the peak of its career and that bankable projects were running out 
because most potential borrowers had enough debt to carry." [“"“Mr. Woods" 1963, 59. 
See also, Schechter 1988, 353; Mason and Asher 1973: 458-69, 470-71.] 

The Bank’s next president and McNamara’s immediate predecessor, George 
Woods, disagreed. To keep money flowing he raised the "hemline of bankability" for 


projects by extending grace periods. Under his leadership the Bank also began 
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siphoning off funds to support IDA loans (which would benefit the poorest countries), 


despite earlier promises to the financial community holding Bank bonds that there 
would be no such mixing of Bank and IDA funds. In an attempt to create more 
sympathy among Bank staff for LDC projects, Woods sharply increased the proportion 
of Bank and IDA professional staff who were non-US citizens. He also began to 
expand the substantive scope of Bank lending, particularly into education and 
agriculture. Under Woods, lending for tertiary education, particularly technical 
training, came to be seen as an essential part of LDC industrialization. Similarly, 
agriculture was recognized as a "directly productive” sector (akin to industry) whose 
stimulation would similarly promote growth [Schechter 1988; Adler 1973.] Tertiary 
technical training obviously did not target the masses of poor. Neither did large loans 
designed to help "farm business."["Mr. Woods" 1963, 59.]” But these early forays 
into lending for social and agricultural projects helped set the stage for, and create 
Bank organizational structures for, later lending for poverty alleviation. 

The arrival of McNamara. Robert S. McNamara came to the Bank in 1968 


with a different background and a different agenda than any of this predecessors. He 


2 According to one Bank staffer, "until the arrival of Robert McNamara, lending 
for agriculture remained of the traditional types, predominantly plantation or 
commercial agriculture, largely influenced by the experience of former colonial 
agricultural officers who constituted a large proportion of the Bank’s agricultural 
staff. By the time I came to the Bank’s Western Africa Regional Office in 1968, the 
Bank had financed only one agricultural project in the 24 countries of the region." 
{[Chaufournier 1984.] 
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was the first Bank president who was not a banker.~ He was a manager. He had 
been an assistant professor at Harvard Business School before joining Ford Motor 
company of which he was named president in 1960. From 1961 to 1968 he served as 
Secretary of Defense under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson [Schechter 1988.] He 
was a "classic Kennedy activist" who believed "very obviously in the exercise of 
power” [Economist 1968] and brought to the Bank a clear set of goals toward which 
that power was to be directed. 

Those goals centered around a deeply-held belief in the virtues and efficacy of 
foreign aid. McNamara believed both that aid was a moral obligation of rich nations 
and that such aid could and did work. He was an internationalist driven by 
internationalist morality and optimism. By helping the poor, rich nations could 
answer the moral imperative and serve their own interests at the same time. Poverty 
caused violence, internationally as well as domestically. By alleviating the poverty of 


others, rich nations could create a more stable and secure world for themselves.“ 


* McNamara was very clear that he regarded the Bank primarily as a development 
agency rather than a bank. "If I had wanted to run a bank, I would have been a 
banker." As quoted in [Schechter 1988, 363.] 


* There is also a thesis that McNamara’s anti-poverty crusade at the World Bank 
was a form of expiation for his "sins" in Vietnam. See, for example, [Trewhitt 1971, 
38.] This thesis does not explain, however, the earlier articulations of concern about 
poverty in McNamara’s pre-Bank days, before commission and recognition of his 
"sins." 

The precise origin of McNamara’s anti-poverty commitment would require a 
psychobiography that reaches beyond the scope of this paper. Deborah Shapley, in her 
recent biography, treats this subject only briefly, but does identify one important 
source as being a group of British development thinkers, principally William Clark 
and Barbara Ward. McNamara was "spellbound" by Ward when he first heard he 
speak during his Kennedy Cabinet years. "She influenced me more than anyone in 
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McNamara had expressed these views well before he arrived at the Bank. In 


a speech to the American Society of Newspaper Editors in Montreal in 1966, while 
still Secretary of Defense, McNamara argued the importance of ending poverty in the 
developing world for both humanitarian and security reasons, emphasizing the 


limitations of military power to achieve security goals in a world of such gross 


disparities of welfare [Shapley 1993:381-2.]* 


McNamara’s attack on world poverty came on two fronts. The first of these was 
to increase dramatically the volume of Bank lending, specifically to double lending in 
his first five years in office. McNamara was concerned that, after the initial 
enthusiasm of the early 60s, developed countries were becoming disillusioned with 
foreign aid. He cited a "mood of frustration and failure” surrounding the efforts of the 
Development Decade and feared that developed countries would begin to reduce aid 


as aresult. His response was to use both the Bank’s financial resources and political 


my life," McNamara said later. Clark was already at the Bank when McNamara 
arrived and the two hit it off. He was extremely well-connected in the Fabian- 
inspired British development circles concerned with poverty issues (of which Ward 
was also part) and made sure that McNamara met and heard from these critics of 
development orthodoxy. 


*® "Everything we have done in Vietnam won’t count for a thing if Indian 
democracy goes down the drain," McNamara remarked to Chester Bowles, US 
ambassador to India, during the battle to secure additional IDA funding for that 
country in the early months of McNamara’s tenure at the Bank [Shapley 1993, 465.] 

The Economist’s profile of McNamara in June of 1968 also mentions this long- 
term attention to foreign aid during his seven years at the Pentagon as well as 
McNamara’s concern for the poorest countries rather than "those countries how 
already happen to have a good chance of lifting themselves out of the mire," (to whom 
The Economist would prefer to lend) ("Robert McNamara” 1968.] 
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position to ensure and increase aid flows to poor countries. [McNamara 1988; Maddux 


1981.] 

McNamara’s concerns about bilateral giving were well founded. While Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) from the OECD’s Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC) grew steadily in constant dollars until about 1965, from 1965 through 1972 
DAC giving remained flat. See Table 1. Indeed, as a percentage of GNP, ODA for 


DAC countries declined steadily during the 1960s. See Table 2.” 


TABLES 1 AND 2 ABOUT HERE 


In addition to increasing the quantity of aid, McNamara wanted to change the 
way in which aid was used. As a self-perceived manager of a development agency 
(rather than a commercial banker) McNamara took a much more active interest in 
what LDC states actually did with the money they received from the Bank and in the 
kinds of effects (if any) aid was having.” He loved charts and figures [Shapely 1993] 
and was strongly struck by the new data, mentioned above, revealing the extent of 
world poverty. 

From his first speech to the Board of Governors, in his second month in office, 


McNamara put poverty issues on the table. He spoke, not only of GNP/capita, but of 


* For more of bilateral aid trends see [OECD 1975, 154; Meier 1984, 46.] 


*” McNamara was the first president of the Bank to routinely order evaluations of 
Bank activities and to create a standing branch of the organization for this purpose. 
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directing Bank lending toward improving the living conditions of individual poor 


people. He proposed expanding education lending to all levels of education, 
emphasizing fundamental illiteracy problems as well as more advanced technical 
training. He spoke of basic nutritional requirements for individual health and well- 
being. He spoke of lending for the benefits of individual peasant farmers as well as 
farming business.“ A month later, in a speech to the Inter-American Press 
Association McNamara made "economic and social policies which will permit a more 
equitable distribution” of wealth the first of his demands from borrowing countries.” 
Unlike his predecessors, he talked about "the poor" as individual human beings rather 
than as countries, and emphasized poorer segments within societies rather than 
simply classifying entire countries as poor [Reid 1973: 794.] 

Thus, from the time he arrived in 1968 McNamara understood his central 
mission to be to do something about world poverty. The questions were "what" and 
"how." Between 1968 and 1973 when he outlined a comprehensive program in 
Nairobi, McNamara tackled with these problems of securing both the means and the 
strategy for attacking poverty. 

Retooling the Bank for poverty alleviation. To make a dent in a problem 


as massive as world poverty McNamara clearly needed a bigger and a somewhat 


% Speech to the Board of Governors of the World Bank, Washington DC, 
September 30, 1968. Reprinted [McNamara 1988, 3-15.] 


® Speech to the Inter-American Press Association, Buenos Aries, October 18, 1968. 
Reprinted in [McNamara 1988, 25.] 
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different Bank.” In his maiden speech to the Board of Governors he therefore 


proposed doubling Bank lending in his first five years.*' This meant that the Bank 
would lend nearly as much in the 1969-73 period as it had in its entire twenty-two 
year history [Schechter 1988, 362.] Doing this required McNamara to borrow more 
and borrow at rates above its current lending rate, policies that made many in 
Western governments and financial circles uncomfortable and were opposed by more 
than half of McNamara’s senior Bank staff [Economist 1968; Ayres 1983: 61-64.] 
But simply having more money did not ensure that more money was going to 
the poor. To tackle this problem, McNamara reconfigured the financial relationship 
between the Bank and the IDA, whose responsibility it was to serve the poorest 
countries. Given the global recession and donor states’ lack of enthusiasm for aid 
(especially the US), securing large replenishments for the IDA proved difficult for 
McNamara. His response was to begin funneling IBRD surplus to the IDA. Again, 


senior staff and world financial figures were unhappy and predicted dire consequences 


for confidence in the Bank’s operations and the Bank’s ability to raise funds on world 


markets (neither of which appeared to be borne out.) Further, he endorsed proposals 


® Thinking big was clearly McNamara’s style. During his Defense Department 
days McNamara became accustomed to having large institutional resources at his 
disposal with which he could have large effects on the world stage. The relatively 
small size of the Bank was something new to him. "At first he kept talking in billions 
and then he would correct himself and say ‘I meant millions,” recalls one Bank 
staffer. Quotation is from William Clark’s diary as quoted in [Shapley 1993, 471.] 


$! Speech to the Board of Governors of the World Bank, Washington DC, 
September 30, 1968. Reprinted in [McNamara 1988, 3-15.] 
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markets (neither of which appeared to be borne out.) Further, he endorsed proposals 


to provide the IDA with three billion dollars per year in special drawing rights (SDRs) 
from the IMF [Reid 1973: 805.] 

In addition to expanding the size of the Bank, McNamara also had to change 
its organizational structure and style. Prior to McNamara’s arrival the Bank had 


operated with a style termed by one high-level staffer, "leisurely perfectionism." Staff 


followed projects in minute detail and took months to make decisions.” 


Doubling the volume and changing the direction of lending quickly made this 
style unworkable. Both required more staff, more work, and less attention to 
detail. The "new style" of poverty-oriented lending (described below) entailed 
lending for more small projects based on less information, using less well-developed 
techniques, and involving more costs and benefits that were difficult or impossible to 
quantify using standard economic analytic tools. The results were predictable: 


resistance among staff to new methods and policies, conflicts between old and new 


2 The old style also clashed with McNamara’s own. It left the Bank underutilized 
and was "an inefficient way to run a plant” [Shapley 1993: 477. Quotation is from 
William Clark diary as cited by Shapley.] 


3 In fact, doing both simultaneously provided difficult. Escott Reid, a former Bank 
employee, describes the frustrations of Bank officers. They could meet the volume 
goals more easily by processing old-style infrastructure loans for dams and roads 
which were big ticket projects requiring relatively little oversight. Alternatively, they 
could explore new kinds of lending projects that targeted poor populations, but these 
projects tended to be lower cost and higher supervision projects that moved less 
money with more effort [Reid 1973, 796.] 
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staff, conflicts among project staff and program staff, and uncertainty among both 


staff and borrowers.“ 

McNamara’s response to these demands on his institution was to turn what had 
been a club into a bureaucracy. The Bank was always a very "presidential" institution. 
McNamara used those extensive presidential powers and expanded them. He turned 
the Bank into a much more hierarchical place, gathering to himself the reigns of 
power and streamlining organization. His consolidation of power extended even to his 
relationship with the Executive Directors, the representatives of the Member 
countries who must approve Bank actions [Schechter 1988; Ayres 1983: 64-67; 
Shapley 1993.] 

Operationalizing "poverty alleviation.” At the same time the McNamara 
was building this expanded instrument for attacking poverty, he was also thinking 
about strategies for the attack. Studies coming out in 1968-69, including the 
Pearson Report initiated by the Bank, made it abundantly clear that the benefits of 
growth were not "trickling down" to the poorest [Johnson 1970; Mason and Asher 
1973.] However there was little consensus on an alternative policy that would 
improve the lot of these poor populations. Defining and articulating this policy 


alternative became a principal preoccupation of McNamara’s initial years in office. 


* William Ascher [1983] gives an excellent discussion of the organizational impact 
of the poverty orientation on the Bank. Jonathan Sanford [1989, 159] also discusses 
some of these issues and Robert Ayres [1983] provides extensive discussions of the 
organizational dimensions of implementing poverty policies. 
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In true Whiz Kid style, McNamara sought out new ideas and new solutions and 


brought people articulating these ideas into the Bank’s orbit. They were, for the most 
part, not lawyers or bankers, but economists or managers.” Hollis Chenery, for 
example, was a Harvard economist who put the Bank on the cutting edge of research 
in development economics and made essential connections with Dudley Seers and the 


Sussex crowd. Their collaborative book, Redistribution with Growth, a joint effort 


between Bank staff and academics, redefined intellectual thinking in the field 
{Chenery et al. 1974.) Mahbub ul Haq, who became head of Policy, Planning, and 
Program Review at the Bank, was a former Finance Minister of Pakistan who, having 
been a strong advocate of growth strategies earlier, became a passionate spokesman 
about the need to rethink development to solve poverty problems in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s [ul Haq 1976; Shapley 1993, 508-9.] 

In addition to hiring new full-time senior staff, McNamara commissioned 


reports, brought in people to give seminars, or brought them in on short consultancy 


contracts to work with in-house task forces he set up. For example, McNamara met 


% Shapley [1993, 471-2] recounts the story of McNamara’s recruitment of former 
Securities and Exchange Commission lawyer Eugene Rotberg. During the interview 
McNamara ascertained that Rotberg knew nothing about international finance, that 
his education was in English literature, history and law, and that he thought most 
investment bankers should be jailed under the Sherman Antitrust Act. Learning this, 
McNamara asked him if he would accept the post of Treasurer of the World Bank. 
Rotberg did. 


j 
j 
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Alan Berg, an expert on nutrition issues, at a Brookings Institution seminar and was 
sufficiently interested in his ideas to bring him in to the Bank for a time. 

Thus, between 1968 and 1970 a large number of different kinds of poverty- 
oriented policies were proposed at the Bank. Population control was an early favorite: 
if only something could be done to control the population explosion in these 
developing countries, there would be more wealth to go around. Nutrition projects 
were suggested as a focus of Bank activity: many of the world’s poor were so 
malnourished that they could not do productive work and raise themselves out of 
poverty. Health projects were proposed under much the same rationale. Education 
was explored in great detail as a means of increasing labor productivity. Labor- 


intensive industries were discussed as means of alleviating unemployment. 


The particular set of policies the Bank settled on in 1970-71 had less to do with 


any intrinsic merit of one policy over another and more to do with which policy would 
best answer the organizational requirements and fit the organizational competencies 
of the Bank. Population control was McNamara’s personal early favorite. He made 
several high-profiles speeches about it in his early months in office in which he made 
it clear that he believed population was the overriding cause of poverty in the 
developing world.” The demographic characteristics of these policies were easily 


quantifiable and so appeared congenial to him. 


* Richard Webb, World Bank History Project, personal communication, June 9 
1993. 


*? Most notable was his speech to the largely Catholic audience at the University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, May 1, 1969 [reprinted McNamara 1988.] 
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But population control did not match the organizational requirements of the 


Bank. First, it was too political. It inserted the Bank into a debate that was 


fundamentally about values and religion in a way that Bank staffers (as well many 


outside the Bank) found objectionable. As William Ascher’s [1983] study makes clear, 
the professional norms of bank staffers were enormously important in determining 
their reaction to policy changes. Most of the Bank staff were economists by training 
and understood their roles as technical or managerial. They prided themselves on 
being able to provide rigorous analyses of development problems and many became 
profoundly uncomfortable when asked to make what they perceived to be value 
judgements without sound technical guidelines and methods. [Ascher 1983, Ayres 
1983: 38-41.] 

Further, while population control represented a new poverty-oriented direction 
for lending, it did not help the Bank meet its other goal of doubling the volume of 
lending. Population projects simply did not absorb a lot of money, certainly not in 
comparison with power plants and dams, and moving money was a major 
preoccupation of the Bank during McNamara’s first five years. 

Finally, the Bank lacked expertise, experience, and therefore credibility in the 
field of population control. This made staffers uncomfortable, for the reasons noted 
above. It also made borrowers suspicious. The Bank, it will be remembered, plays an 
active role in the design and supervision of projects it funds. Entering the politically 
sensitive area of population control was unattractive enough to borrower 


governments; doing so as the Bank’s guinea pigs was even less so. 
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Proposals that the Bank begin major forays into the areas of health and 


nutrition also made little headway. In part this was a result of the lack of Bank 
expertise and credibility. In part it was because these areas were understood to be 
the specialization of other international organizations, such as the FAO and WHO.* 

Education fared somewhat better. The Bank had already established a track 
record here under George Woods. What was needed was a shift in direction toward 
lending for mass literacy campaigns as well as the more narrow lending for tertiary 
technical training that the Bank was already funding. However, the relationship 
between literacy and alleviating poverty was somewhat indirect. Teaching people to 
read did not, by itself, feed or shelter people. A more direct set of poverty alleviation 
policies was needed. 

The policy that the Bank finally hit upon was rural development and aid to 
small subsistence farmers. The Bank estimated that between 550 and 700 million 
people were living in rural poverty, most in some kind of subsistence (or sub- 
subsistence) farming situations. The technology of the Green Revolution, then 
becoming widely known, could be used to help these very large poor populations. 
What was needed was an integrated, multisectoral approach toward developing an 
entire impoverished region. By simultaneously providing agricultural credits, limited 


irrigation, roads to markets, improved seed stock, education and training in new 


* Interview, Richard Webb, World Bank History Project, June 1993. 
Population, health, and nutrition projects were ultimately funded as part of 
the overall anti-poverty effort but they never absorbed more than 1 % of the Bank’s 
total lending (Lipton and Shakow 1982, 18; Ayres 1983, 6.] 
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cultivation techniques in ways that would be mutually reinforcing, entire areas could 


be lifted out of poverty [Ayres 1983; van de Laar 1976.] 

The organizational attractions of this approach were many. First, the Bank had 
experience lending in agriculture, even if not to small farmers. Second, these regional 
projects could absorb a lot of money (thus satisfying the volume goals) and channel 
it directly toward the world’s poorest populations. Third, many if not all of the aspects 
of these rural regional development projects could be addressed with professional 
skills possessed by the Bank staff--certainly more so than with the population projects. 
Finally, these projects were attractive to borrower governments. While LDCs had not 
shown any particular interest in channeling Bank funds directly toward the poor, 
these multi-sector projects did have the advantage of offering something for a variety 
of different governmental ministries in borrower states--agriculture for the agriculture 
ministries, roads for the transport ministry, training for the education ministry.” 

This set of policies did not emerge overnight. While the poverty focus was 
present from the beginning of McNamara’s tenure at the Bank, the focused rural 
development program did not appear until 1970 and 1971. It was not institutionalized 
until 1972 when the Bank set up a specialized unit for rural development and did not 
arrive on center stage of the world development community’s debates until McNamara 


outlined it in his famous 1973 Nairobi speech.” 


%® Interview, Richard Webb, World Bank History Project, June 1993. 


“ McNamara speech to the Board of Governors, Nairobi Kenya, September 24, 
1973 [reprinted McNamara 1988.] 
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From the Nairobi speech onwards, the momentum behind the anti-poverty 


program snowballed. Having achieved his goal of doubling in funds since 1968, 
McNamara was able to shift that money very quickly into these rural development 
projects. He had created a new branch of the Bank a year earlier to deal directly with 
rural development and trends in lending shifted quickly away from the old industrial 
sectors toward agriculture and rural development. The share of agriculture increased 
from 12% of total Bank lending in 1961-65 to 16% in 1971-72 and 24% in 1973-74 
[World Bank 1975, 11, 58.}*' Rural development lending increased from 2.9% of total 
IBRD/IDA lending in 1969 to 4.9% in 1972, 7.5% in 1973 and 11% in 1974 [World 
Bank 1975, 88.] As these percentages rose, the share of Bank lending going to 
infrastructure projects (power plants, dams, roads) fell. In 1967 such projects 
consumed 55% of bank lending; by 1977 they consumed on 30% [ul Haq 1978, 13.] 
In addition to this sectoral shift the Bank increased the share of its loans to the 
poorest countries. Of its agricultural lending, the Bank had previously allocated 
22.5% of its loans to its poorest class of countries (those with GNP/capita <$150) and 
49.3% of its loans to countries with GNP/capita above $376 during the period 1964-68. 
In 1969-74 that poorest class of countries received 38.2% of loans while those above 


$376 received only 31.7% [World Bank 1975, 85.]@ 


“! In absolute terms, the increase is even more striking. In fiscal years 1969 
through 1971 the Bank and IDA loaned as much for agriculture as they had in the 
previous two decades [Mason and Asher 1973, 204.] 


“ These World Bank [1975] tables do not specify the year for which GNP/capita 
was calculated or what was done to control for inflation as countries migrate out of 
GNP/capita categories over time, not due to increasing wealth, but due to inflation. 
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Robert Ayres provides an excellent overview of the expansion and evolution of 
the Bank’s anti-poverty activities. The most important addition to the Bank’s 
program were the urban poverty projects to provide “sites-and-services," such as 
potable water, food and medical care, to the urban poor as opposed to building large 
structures, like apartment buildings, which inevitably ended up costing more than the 
poorest could afford [Lipton and Shakow 1982; Jaycox 1978.] These projects shared 
the organizational advantages of the rural development projects--ability to absorb lots 
of money and a multisectoral character that created wide appeal in borrower 
government bureaucracies. 

Spread the anti-poverty focus. Ayres [1983] also provides extensive 
documentation of the Bank’s efforts to promote and spread its notions about poverty 
to its borrower states. He describes implementation of rural development projects 


despite resistance from entrenched large agricultural interests in Nigeria, land tenure 


problems in Latin America, and weak national institutions in Tanzania, Haiti and 


Paraguay. In some cases the Bank’s metheds of implementation were coercive, as in 
the Mexican Papaloapan River Basin Project, when the Bank simply withheld funds 
from Mexican officials who wanted a dam instead of a rural development project in 


the region [Ayres 1983: 116.] More often the Bank seems to have used methods of 


The DAC data, used below, are similarly unclear. In both cases, percentage of Bank 
lending or DAC ODA flows to countries with GNP < $150 in 1969 prices might be 
given one year; percentage of DAC ODA flows to countries with GNP < $199 in 1976 
prices are given another year. This recurring problem makes it difficult to comparing 
lending by recipient income group over time. 

In this case, however, if countries are migrating out of the GNP/capita < $150 
group due to inflation, the shift in Bank lending is all the more impressive. 
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persuasion and cooptation. The use of locals rather than expatriates to staff projects, 


as in West Africa and in Bolivia, created new groups within LDCs who were actively 
committed to the Bank anti-poverty goals and its programs. More important, the poor 
beneficiaries of Bank projects often mobilized and organized as a result of their 
contact with the Bank and its ideas, pressing for further anti-poverty measures. 
Ayres documents cases of this in Haiti, Bolivia, the Philippines, and Tanzania [Ayres 
1983: 139-140.] 

The Bank’s activities also influenced the shift in intellectual development 
circles toward a poverty orientation. As was mentioned earlier, the growth-oriented 
intellectual orthodoxy was under attack in 1968 from poverty-focused critics like Seers 
and Myrdal. The Bank’s switch in approach did much to legitimize the critics and 
institutionalize the new wisdom as essential to development. The Bank’s research 
work was widely respected even before McNamara’s arrival. With his gravitational 
pull of academic talent into the Bank, its reputation and influence increased further 
and was brought to bear on the problem of providing intellectual support for the anti- 
poverty effort. Bank policy papers, which began circulating in the early 1970s, drew 
large audiences and influenced thinking in both national and international 
development agencies.“ Chenery’s collaboration with the academic community of 
development scholars at Sussex to produce Redistribution with Growth [Chenery et 


al., 1974], mentioned earlier, was a landmark in reorienting thinking in both the 


academic and international policy communities toward poverty-focused development. 


“ Many of the early poverty policy papers are collected in [World Bank 1975.] 
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The robustness of the anti-poverty focus. For purposes of this paper it is 


important that the poverty focus, once established as part of the development mission, 
remained firmly fixed. The whole effort might have been stillborn since within weeks 
of the Nairobi speech OPEC members quadrupled the price of oil sending the 
industrialized world into a panic and making it harder for McNamara to put the poor 
high on the agendas of rich nations. He was able to counter this blow and save his 
Nairobi program by turning, not to the West, but to OPEC states as a source for the 
Bank’s commercial borrowing.“ 

Anti-poverty work continued to survive and even expand despite the second oil 
shocks and global recession of the late seventies and early eighties. While the 
international economic community, including the Bank, retrenched during this period 
and began promoting "structural adjustment” in LDCs, it did so with an eye to the 
effects on the poor and even justified these policies at times as the best way, in the 


long run, to help the world’s poor.” The Bank continually did studies of the effects 


of structural adjustment policies on the poor and debate raged, both inside the bank 


_and outside, about the effects these policies were having on the poor. 
Further, it continued to shift its lending more and more toward the poorest 
countries during the late 1970s and early 1980s. In 1975 29% of total IBRD/IDA 


lending was going to the poorest countries (in this case those with annual per capita 


“ McNamara’s attempts to obtain OPEC funding on concessional terms failed. 
See [Shapley 516-519.] 


See, for example, [Clausen 1985.] 
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incomes below $420 in 1985 dollars.) While this figure fell slightly during the late 


1970s it rose steadily during the 1980s--the heyday of structural adjustment. See 


Table 3. 


TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


However, whether and how structural adjustment policies actually affected poverty 
is not the concern of this paper. What is important for purposes here is that the 


continued shift in lending and the vigor of the debate over poverty show how deeply 


entrenched poverty had become as part of the development mission.“ 


Actions and reactions of LDC states. Developing states for the most part 
were receptive to the Bank’s new anti-poverty focus but, what is important for this 
paper, they were not activists or initiators. Even in its old-style lending the Bank has 
never worked the way a commercial bank does--waiting for borrowers to approach it 
with possible projects to fund. Instead, the Bank has always been heavily involved in 
what it calls "project identification." It goes out and identifies projects which it 
believes might be "fundable," and helps borrowers develop those project proposals to 


insure that the loan can, in fact, be granted. 


“ For a detailed discussion of the Bank’s balancing of poverty concerns with 
structural adjustment policies see [Sanford 1988.] Sanford, in fact, supplies extensive 
data showing that the Bank policies have continued to reflect an anti-poverty 
orientation. 


= 
{ 
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This project identification role was intensified with the new anti-poverty focus. 


Having decided that poverty-alleviation was to be an important goal, someone had to 
come up with strategies for doing this. Those "someones" were Bank staffers. It was 
not the case that LDC governments put forward anti-poverty proposals of their own 
which were turned down by the Bank (although they did object to some of the Bank’s 
proposals, for example concerning population control.) Instead it fell to the Bank to 
come up with strategies for achieving the new goals it had proposed. The Bank staff, 
not the borrowers, had to go out and look for new poverty projects, design those 
projects, and then "sell" them to LDC governments. The most popular type of project 
was the rural development project, discussed above. 

The initial lack of LDC active enthusiasm for anti-poverty projects has three 
explanations. First, the domestic political structures of many of these governments 
were such that elites in power actually had much more to gain both politically and 
materially from the conventional large infrastructure projects, where power and 
money remained in the hands of elites, than in projects directed toward the rural 
poor, from which domestic elites often could reap fewer political or material benefits 
{Reid 1973: 802.] Second, the poor were not politically important in most of these 
countries. Thus, there was little incentive for LDC governments to direct precious 
resources toward them. Third, LDCs during this period were pushing an alternative 
and much more sweeping “anti-poverty” strategy-the New International Economic 
Order (NIEO.) The solution to poverty implicit (and often explicit) in the NIEO was 


not directing investment toward poor populations but restructuring the international 
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economy. Projects like the Bank’s could only treat the symptoms of global poverty, 


in this view. A cure required something much more drastic.” Thus, LDCs accepted 
these anti-poverty projects more as the price of continued funding for other, more 
desired projects and as the price for the continued good will of the Bank, than out of 
concern about poverty. 

While LDCs did little to initiate poverty alleviation as a central concern they 
subsequently endorsed it in international forums“ and quickly adopted it into their 


own development plans and policies.“ They accepted and accommodated the World 


Bank’s anti-poverty projects. Further, they systematically began incorporating anti- 


poverty goals as central parts of their national development plans. A perusal of 
national development plans of several of the most important and most populous LDCs 
during the 1960s and 1970s shows a systematic change in statements of development 
aims and objectives in all these plans in the mid-1970s, immediately following the 
World Bank’s change in emphasis. 

Indonesia’s first five year plan (1969-74), for example, outlined a very 


conventional, growth-oriented plan emphasizing government activity in infrastructure 


“ For more on the NIEO see [Murphy 1983.] Note, too, that despite some of its 
rhetoric the NIEO was more about LDC power than poverty. See [Krasner 1985.] 


“ For example, the non-aligned countries meeting in Colombo, August 1976, called 
for “eradication of unemployment and poverty" through the implementation of "basic 
human needs" policies [International Labour Office 1977, viii.] 


“ It must be reiterated here that I make no claims about the effectiveness of these 
plans or policies, nor do I presume to judge the sincerity of LDC government in their 
policies and pronouncements about poverty. My concern is with changes in the 
collectively held norms about the development effort, not with compliance with those 
norms. 


= 
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construction, industry, agriculture (not small farmers but "estate agriculture" is 


considered), mining, petroleum development and the like. There is only one sentence 
about social welfare (on p.62) and no mention of poverty alleviation or problems of 
income distribution [Indonesia 1969.] The second five year plan, however (1974/75- 
78/79), shows reflects the shift in development thinking: 


In translating the overriding goals into concrete programs and policies, 
the Plan provides guidelines for the creation of expanding employment 
opportunities, a rising level of income, a more equitable distribution of 
income, a more even distribution of the gains of development among the 
various regions of the country....The specific objectives of the Second 
Plan are provision of sufficient and better food and clothing, the 
provision of housing materials and other facilities to the general public, 
the improvement and expansion of the infrastructure, the expansion and 
more equitable distribution of social welfare facilities and the creation 
of greater employment opportunities [Indonesia 1974.] 


Nigeria’s 1962-68 plan’s "principal feature...is its gearing for growth.” It says 


nothing about poverty, equity, social justice or income distribution in its statement 


of objectives [Nigeria 1962.] By 1975, the 1975-80 Plan’s primary objective is "to 


achieve a rapid increase in the standard of living." This Plan states explicitly on p.1 
that 


development is not just a matter of growth in per capita income. It is 
possible to record a high growth rate in per capita income while the 
masses of the people continue to be in abject poverty and lacking in the 
basic necessities of life... An important objective of the plan, therefore, 
is to spread the benefits of economic development so that the average 
Nigerian would experience a marked improvement in his standard of 
living.” population is small [Nigeria 1975.] 


Conclusive evidence about the cause of this change would require a detailed 
investigation into the policy-making processes of all of these countries; however, the 


synchronous nature of the change, its timing, and the fact that these development 
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plans are all submitted to the Bank as part of loan applications strongly suggest that 


the Bank’s new agenda sparked the shift in state plans.” 


Actions and reactions of developed states. Developed states, too, were 
receptive to the new approach but did not initiate it. As indicated above, foreign aid 
was on the decline among the developed countries during the early McNamara years 
when the Bank was beginning to articulate its new set of poverty concerns. 
McNamara’s objective coming into office--to double Bank lending in his first five 
years--was greeted with some skepticism, not only by many of the Bank’s senior staff, 
but also by government officials in many developed countries from which the Bank 
raised funds. Certainly developed states were not pushing McNamara either to step 
up Bank activity or to redirect its efforts toward the poor. 

If developed states were not using their power in the Bank to shift its direction, 
there remains the possibility that the poverty focus in the development community 
originated, not at the Bank, but in the national aid strategies of developed states. The 
.. Bank may simply have copied the poverty focus from bilateral aid policies of member 
states. 

This proposition appears unlikely for two reasons. First, there is no evidence 
to support it. World Bank documents and reports do not cite bilateral aid policies as 


models, do not bring in experts from particular states to describe donor state policies, 


°° Other development plans and policies surveyed include those of Ghana, 
Honduras, India, Jordan, Malaysia, Thailand, and Turkey. Thailand is the one outlier 
in this group. Its development plans begin to talk about increasing welfare, the 
standard of living, and even rural development as early as 1967. 
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and do not even cite policy debates or government reports in donor states suggesting 


this kind of poverty focus. Rather, the Bank discussions reflect a strong sense of 
being in uncharted territory and at times being at a loss for policy options to meet 
these new poverty goals. Further, the annual OECD reports on DAC aid do not begin 
to emphasize poverty alleviation until December 1972 at which time the discussion 
is entirely about recommendations for future member actions; nothing is said and no 
data are supplied about actual DAC member policy reorientation or changed patterns 
of giving that might suggest that poverty-oriented policies were already in place or 
even being contemplated in member states. 

In addition, Bank lending shifts toward poverty-oriented sectors such as 
agriculture and social services occur before aggregate DAC ODA does. As shown in 
Table 4, Bank lending is already shifting toward poverty-oriented projects and poor 


populations before 1973. 


TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


Lending for “directly poverty oriented sectors” triples between the 1968/70 period and 
1971/73. Similarly, lending to low-income countries (below $680 GNP/capita in 1979 
dollars) increased 6 percentage points or roughly 16% above the previous level 


between the pre-1968 and the 1969-73 periods [World Bank 1982b.] 
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DAC did not keep analogous poverty-oriented data during this period (itself 
suggestive of the absence of a poverty orientation.)*' However, the picture that 
emerges from the data available is not one of leadership in retargeting the 
development effort. The clearest aid preoccupations in this 1968-1973 period were, 


first, to keep the volume of ODA from DAC countries from declining any further and, 


second, to improve the conditions of DAC aid, ie. increase the percentage of grants as 


opposed to loans, improve the terms of loans and increase the percentage of "untied" 
aid.” 

Other possible indicators of a shift toward poverty-focused aid do not show 
much change until after 1975 when the Bank’s efforts are already well underway. 
Changes in the sectoral distribution of development assistance were widely understood 
to be a necessary part of targeting the poor, not only in the Bank but in the 
development community generally including the DAC.~ As donor states are 
persuaded to incorporate poverty-focused policies we might expect to see sectoral 
shifts in giving away from industry, energy, and transport, and toward agriculture. 
While the data are sketchy, these shifts do not appear to occur during this period. ~ 
Capital project assistance for agriculture projects (as a percentage of total bilateral 


ODA) remains relatively flat: 2.41% in 1967-8, 3.6% in 1971, 2.8% in 1972 [OECD 


51 In fact, DAC data on purposes and sectoral allocations of aid are maddeningly 
inconsistent across the various issues of the annual report. Data collected in one year 
are often not collected again making sectoral change over time difficult to measure. 


52 See review of 1965-75 period in OECD 1975, 157-160. 


53 The 1972 DAC report, Development Cooperation, discusses the critical role for 
agriculture and rural development at length [OECD 1972, 107-112, 141-150.] 
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1968b, 270; OECD 1973, 195.] Even in the 1973-1975 period increases in funding for 


agriculture as a percentage of all DAC ODA are not clear or consistent. See Table 5. 
It does appear, however, that the appeals to shift lending toward agriculture did, 
eventually, take hold in DAC countries (well after the Bank had already shifted;) the 
average percentage of total ODA accounted for by agricultural assistance in the entire 
1979-1983 period is 17.0%. Thus by the beginning of the 1980s, consistently greater 


emphasis on agriculture seems to have been consolidated.™ 


TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


The overall picture of bilateral assistance does not suggest leadership by the 
developed states on this issue. It should be noted, however, that the aggregate DAC 
data cited here obscures behavioral differences among donors. The social democracies 


of Scandinavia, in particular, have consistently had more poverty-oriented giving 


patterns than do other OECD countries.” However, even if they were ahead in their 


poverty orientation they do not appear to be the source of the global normative shift 
occurring in the early 1970s. If their poverty orientation preceded the Bank’s, it 


seems to have had little effect on either their fellow DAC members’ policies or on the 


4 Figure from [OECD 1985, 214.] The source does not note whether the definition 
of agriculture used is "broad" or "narrow." 


55 Lumsdaine [1993] discusses this phenomenon in detail. 
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policies of multilateral institutions. Certainly the Bank was not looking to or drawing 


from Scandinavian bilateral aid policies in any obvious way when it was rethinking 
its own development orientation. 

Actions and reactions of other IOs. The universe of development work is 
not limited to the World Bank and its member states. A number of other UN 
agencies and NGOs as well as the various regional development banks are involved 
in different aspects of the development effort. What role might they have played in 
this reorientation of development toward poverty alleviation? 

In this case, the International Labor Organization (ILO) was probably the most 
important IO in stirring the intellectual ferment which gave rise to the anti-poverty 
focus at the Bank. The ILO’s chief concern in its work was employment rather than 
poverty per se.” In 1969 launched a World Employment Programme and attempted 
"to pioneer a new, employment-oriented approached to development." Beginning in 
1970 it undertook a number of technical assistance missions to LDCs to attack 
unemployment and so improve the conditions of LDC workers. Later, in 1976, the 
ILO played an active role in the promotion of the “basic needs" approach to poverty 


but by that time they were not alone in their efforts [ILO 1977.] 


The difference is important in that many of the world’s poor are, in fact, 
employed but that employment is often so badly paid that it does not provide even 
subsistence for workers and their families. Thus, as thinking on poverty issues in 
development circles continued through the 1970s, interest in employment as a means 
of attacking poverty--which the Bank for a time shared-- gave way to other more 
directed programs. 
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Regional development banks in this case were followers rather than leaders of 


the poverty-oriented policy shift. This is not surprising. Their small size in the 


general scheme of global aid flows and their regional character makes them unlikely 


candidates for catalysts of the global policy shift charted here. Indeed, the Asian 
Development Bank is notoriously conservative in its lending policies and the African 
Development Bank has not been able to move the volume of money which would be 
likely to make it an major player in world development dialogues. 

The Inter-American Development Bank is probably the most consequential of 
the three regional banks and was a source of progressive social rhetoric in the sixties 
and early seventies under President Herrera. However, the Bank’s lending policies 
were much more driven by political concerns about independence from Washington 
and about Latin American integration than poverty alleviation. In fact, poverty 
alleviation is not mentioned in John White’s 1972 book on the regional banks [White 
1972.] They become involved in these projects only after the World Bank had made 
such involvement respectable, indeed necessary. 

Two other IOs that played a role in this shift were the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) and the Organisation for International Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) and its Development Assistance Committee (DAC). The 
DAC’s role has been discussed to some extent above. Unlike the Bank, the DAC’s 
ability to translate it’s own changes in conviction into actual changes in development 
activity is limited by the compliance of its members. While the DAC did begin holding 


seminars and urging its members toward rural development and anti-poverty policies 
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in 1972, it is not clear that these policies changed bilateral assistance until the end 


of the decade. 

The UNDP was also active in anti-poverty work in the 1970s. It issued several 
reports and held conferences but none before the Bank’s activities were underway 
[United Nations Development Program 1985, 28-30.] UNDP’s influence in terms of 
constructing global norms was limited, however, both by the very small amount of 
funds at its disposal®’ and by the fact that it as a UN body operating under one 
state-one vote rules it was controlled by LDCs. Within the context of the 1970s 
battles over the NIEO, UNDP efforts to redirect North aid to the South would have 
been viewed with skepticism in the North.” 

Conclusions and Implications 

Redefining development norms. The picture that emerges from the 
foregoing analysis is one of the World Bank as an arbiter of development norms. 
Prior to 1968 most states and even most development experts did not understand 
poverty alleviation to be central to the development effort. By 1975, poverty had 
moved to center stage. The Bank was not solely responsible for this change. It did 


not invent the poverty concern nor was it the only actor promoting a poverty 


57 In 1969 the Bank accounted for 52.6% of total assistance committments by 
multilateral agencies; all UN agencies combined accounted for only 10% [Mason and 
Asher 1973, 208.] 


°° The UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) was also caught up 
in NIEO battles--even more so than UNDP--and was therefore not focused on 
targeting aid to the poor or redefining aid norms. Further, UNCTAD’s mission leads 
it to deal much more with relations between states; the new policy of "targeting the 
poor” focused on populations within states. 
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orientation. What the Bank did was to pick up this new approach to development and 


popularize it. It institutionalized the poverty focus so that it became a necessary part 
of development efforts by both states and international development agencies. 

The Bank’s ability to do this stemmed from a combination of prestige and 
power. The intellectual prestige of the Bank’s staff facilitated persuasion of national, 
international and academic development experts as to the viability as well as the 
moral necessity of a poverty focus. The consequentiality of the Bank as the largest 
multilateral development agency gave it power to apply coercion to recalcitrant 
borrowers where persuasion failed. In addition, the fact that the Bank was a 
multilateral entity created less suspicion about its moral and humanitarian motives 
than might have been applied to similar actions by single power state. 

To say that the Bank institutionalized poverty alleviation as a central part of 
development does not mean that all LDC governments now act consistently for the 
benefit of the poor or even that the Bank consistently acts for the benefit of the poor. 
Like all norms, this one is violated. LDC governments may be corrupt and 
incompetent and therefore unable or unwilling to do anything about poverty. Such 
states also violated the previous norms, failing to deliver development in the form of 
growth. LDCs may also come under intense political pressure domestically that 
makes redistributive policies difficult or impossible to implement. The Bank, itself, 


has been criticized for doing more harm than good with some of its poverty alleviation 


projects and has directed funds toward structural adjustment lending that many 


might argue could (and should) have gone toward poverty alleviation projects. 
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But the existence of an anti-poverty norm does now mean that the collective 
international understanding of what development is all about has changed. Whereas 
before, while the existence of large impoverished populations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America was deplorable it was, in political terms, the problem of Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans. Development was designed to create modern, 
industrialized, growing economies in those countries. What those states did with the 
fruits of growth was their own business. 

Making poverty alleviation a part of the international development effort 
changed that. It internationalized responsibility for the world’s poor. In this sense 
it was similar to other international humanitarian moves of the post-war period that 
promoted human rights of various kinds. All run counter to well-entrenched 
international norms about self determination. For this reason they have been 
politically controversial, but seem to be expanding rather than collapsing in the face 
of this opposition. 

The Domestic Analogy. This redefinition of poverty alleviation as a an 
international obligation may be analogous to the redefinition of poverty that occurred 


in the late 18th and 19th centuries at the state level. Before the French Revolution 


the poor in Europe were largely understood through Christian religious norms-~-the 


poor you have with you always. Attention to the poor and the giving of alms was a 
religious duty of individuals and religious institutions did what they could for the 
poor. However, but otherwise poverty was not considered a pressing problem of 


governments and there was little demand or expectation that governments take 
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responsibility for their impoverished citizenry. With the democratic revolutions 


of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, the rise of labor movements and of socialist 
parties, poverty came to be seen, not simply as a problem for religious individuals and 
institutions, but as a shared social problem and ultimately as a political problem--one 
that demanded political action. The rise of the welfare state is the response to this 
change in social norms.” 

The institutionalization of a world anti-poverty norm, conjoined with the wider 
human rights norms being promoted elsewhere in international politics, suggests that 
what occurred in the domestic political arena 200 years ago may be expanding to the 
international arena. Lumsdaine’s [1993] work on the foreign aid regime supports this 
argument. He presents evidence that the forces behind the post-war foreign aid 
regime are a) humanitarian private organizations and b) social democratic and labor 
parties (the guardians of the welfare state,) and then uses these facts to argue the 
existence of an expanded "internationalism," propelled by these groups. While the 
power and ultimate effects of this internationalism are impossible to predict, the 
evidence presented here suggests that the realist reports of the death of 
"internationalism," may have been premature. 

Implications for international relations theory. The normative shift 
investigated here is suggestive in several ways. First, and most obviously, it suggests 


that states do respond to norms defining necessary and appropriate behavior that are 


%® Of course, these religious institutions also played a part in promoting the growth 
of social welfare reforms when that tide began to rise. See [Lumsdaine 1993, ch. 6.] 
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promulgated internationally. By the mid- to late-1970s virtually all donor states had 


reoriented their bilateral aid policies in an anti-poverty direction and virtually all 
LDCs had reoriented their professed development policies in that direction. This 
finding is clearly more compatible with the social constructivist school of international 
relations theory than with the neorealist orthodoxy. 

Second, the analysis suggests that these norms of behavior need not be 
promulgated by states to be important and influential. In this case, an international 
organization headed by a visionary individual was successful in redefining the 
international development effort. That international organizations are an important 
source of international norms should not be surprising. International politics is, after 
all, highly organized. Social constructivist scholars investigating the origins of the 
norms and intersubjective understandings might benefit from further investigation 
of IOs. 

Third and related, the analysis suggests that norms may be shaped, at least in 
part, by the structure of the organizations from which they emerge. In this case the 
intellectual visions put forward by what some might call the "epistemic community’ 
of development experts had to be filtered through the Bank’s organizational structure 
before any norm emerged. The Bank needed an understanding of poverty that it 


could actually do something about in order to promulgate the norm.” The result 


© This notion is compatible with that of James Ferguson [1990.] Ferguson, 
however, takes the argument several steps further. He presents a Foucauldian 
analysis in which development institutions generate their own form of discourse, and 
this discourse creates a structure of knowledge that enables and directs intervention 
in these societies [Ferguson 1990.] If “development" is socially constructed by 
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was that the poverty was defined, in large part, as a rural development problem 


because that satisfied the Bank’s organizational needs. 

Finally, the analysis suggests a role for morality in international affairs. The 
Bank and other development agencies were seen as doing a reasonably good job at 
promoting growth in LDCs through the 1960s. The world had been living with 
masses in abject poverty for millennia. It is difficult to see any other reason for 
taking on responsibility for the world poor than moral concern.*! Certainly those 
involved believed they were acting from ethical and altruistic motives. Yet, realism 
and much of international relations theory has been skeptical about the proposition 
that "morality matters." The foregoing suggests that perhaps it is time to take 


another look. 


development institutions in this way, it is hardly surprising that its content and 
direction are geared toward the needs and competencies of the development agency. 


*! Structural Marxists might argue that, just as the welfare state was a cooptive 
attempt to save domestic capitalism, this international poverty alleviation effort is an 
attempt to save global capitalism and, given the character of structural marxist 
arguments, this would be difficult or impossible to refute. 


TABLE 1: Trends in ODA volume from DAC countries 

(four-year moving averages at 1983 prices and exchange rates) 

(billions $US) 

1963/66 1965/68 1967/70 1969/72 1971/74 1973/76 1945/78 
18.6 18.9 18.5 18.6 18.9 19.4 21.3 


Source: OECD, Twenty-five years of development cooperation: a 
review (Paris: OECD, 1985) p.95. 


TABLE 2: Trends in ODA/GNP of DAC members 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


0.48 0.43 0.41 0.41 0.36 O.33 %.33 0.35 0.29 0.33 0.35 


Source: OECD, Twenty-five years of development cooperation: a 
review (Paris: OECD, 1985) p.97 and World Bank, IDA in Retrospect 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1982) p.14. 


TABLE 3: Shares of World Bank Lending going to the World's Poorest 
Countries (percentages) 


75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 
IBRD/IDA 29 27 24 25 26 26 28 31 33 38 40 36 38 
IDA only 83 89 85 80 77 77 87 90 88 89 94 89 a4 


Source: Jonathan Sanford, "The World Bank and Poverty: A Review of the evidence 
on Whether the Agency has Diminished Emphasis on Aid to the Poor." American 


Journal of Economics and Sociology 48, 2 (April 1989) p.152. 


if 
if 
’ 


ABLE 4: Bank/IDA lending for directly poverty-oriented sectors as a % of total 
ank/IDA lending (three-year averages) 


FISCAL YEARS 
1968-70 1971-73 1976-78 1979-81 


Vv -ori sec 


ural Development 

ducation (Primary & Nonformal) 
opulation, Health, Nutrition 
mall-scale Industry 
‘rbanization 

ater Supply/Sewage 


‘ource: World Bank. Focus on Poverty: A Report of a Task Force of the World Bank. 
photocopy, 1982) p.24. 


ABLE 5: DAC Official Development Assistance to the Agricultural Sector as a 
bercentage of total DAC ODA 


1974 1975 
otal DAC ODA 11317 13585 
kgricultural assistance 1767 1224 
(broad definition) (a) 
gricultural assistance 1218 (Bb) 
(narrow definition) (a) 
igriculture as % total 15.6% 9.0% 
(broad definition) (a) 
,griculture as % total 8.6% 10.8% 
(narrow definition) (a) 


Bource: OECD, Development Cooperation: 1976 (Paris: OECD, 1976), pp.82, 135. 
The narrow definition of agriculture includes “activities directly 


suc as cro 
evelopment, animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry, land development pi 
eclamation, irrigation, supply of modern means of agricultural productions 
fH especially fertilizers), agricultural services and storage facilities. The broad 
efinition includes in addition agro-industries, manufacturing of modern means of 
roduction (in particular construction of fertilizer plants), rural ingrastructure 
Kwhen it is clearly stated that rural roads are involved) and composite projects 
r rural, regional and river develoment." OECD, Development Cooperation: 1976 
-135, n.3. 
‘b) Data not available for 1975 under narrow definition. 


tor 
3.2 7.6 16.5 15.3 
0.2 0.8 1.4 1.6 
--- 0.7 0.6 0.3 
0.2 4:9 1.7 
--- 1.3 2.6 3.4 
1.6 4.7 4.6 6.7 
TOTAL 5.0 15.3 27.4 29.5 
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Background 


On June 4, 1990, Janet Adkins, a 54 year old woman from Portland 
Oregon who was suffering from Alzheimer’s disease, a member of the Hemlock 
Society, committed suicide. This suicide was different from others. Ms. Adkins 
pressed a button and died by a lethal injection from a "suicide machine" invented 
by Royal Oak Michigan pathologists, Dr. Jack Kevorkian. The machine had been 
placed in the back end of Dr. Kevorkian’s Volkswagen van. Dr. Kevorkian drove 
Ms. Adkins to Groveland Oaks County Park in northern Oakland County, part of 
metropolitan Detroit. Shunning a white coat, Dr. Kevorkian wore a floppy fishing 
hat, an old jacket and blood-stained blue polyester trousers (The Detroit News, 
June 6, 1990: A6). There he hooked Ms. Adkins to the machine. According to 
Kevorkian, "Once she pushed the button, she was unconscious in 25 seconds. 
After she lost consciousness, she was dead in five or six minutes." (The Detroit 
News, June 5, 1990: 2A). 

The suicide was a media sensation. Coverage of the incident was 
extensive in Michigan’s print and electronic media. There were demands for 
Kevorkian’s arrest and prosecution. There were calls for a response from the 
state legislature. It was clear to everyone that Kevorkian’s deliberate purpose was 
to force this issue onto the governmental agenda. However, what has transpired 
in Michigan since Adkins’ assisted suicide can only be characterized as fiasco. 

We are concerned in this paper with developing explanations for Michigan 
state government’s response to Dr. Kevorkian. It would be easy to argue that 
government’s response was simple ineptitude. In part what transpired was a 
failure on the part of state government to recognize the persistence of the issue of 
physician-assisted suicide. Initial responses to the activities of “Dr. Death" 
represented a kind of political theater. Legislators and prosecuting attorneys 
attempted to use Kevorkian to draw attention to themselves and further their own 
ambitions. Delays in responding seriously to Dr. Kevorkian allowed the issue to 
spiral out of control. As the scope of the debate on physician-assisted suicide 
widened, the terms of the conflict changed. No longer could the legislature afford 
to ignore the issue in the hopes that it would go away. But at the same time, the 
legislature was unwilling to risk alienating voters and interest groups with a policy 
involving moral issues that go to the essence of human nature. We will argue 
that the issue of physician assisted suicide as it has developed in Michigan has 
become an almost textbook case of an exercise in symbolic politics (Edelman, 
1964). Michigan government is not interested in creating a policy on physician- 
assisted suicide. From the time that government began to take physician-assisted 
suicide seriously, Michigan politicians have had two goals in mind. The first goal 
is simply to stop Dr. Kevorkian. The second goal is to reassure the public and 
interest groups that it is working diligently to find solutions to the various problems 


i 


raised by death and dying, but to do so with a minimal expenditure of political 
Capital. 

This paper is an examination of how the issue of physician-assisted suicide 
unfolded in Michigan. We will examine the failure of politician to contain the issue 
as they engaged in self-serving theatrics. We will show how the failure to contain 
the issue clearly placed physician-assisted suicide on the legislative agenda, and 
rendered a “no action" alternative unavailable. We will then demonstrate how 
symbolic politics offered a solution to the problems raised by Dr. Kevorkian. We 
believe that two factors have led to a symbolic rather than a substantive resolution 
of this issue. First, Michigan’s politics, governmental structures and political 
history do not predispose state officials to innovative action, but do provide 
opportunities and incentives for symbolic action. In support of this argument we 
look at the context in which the issue of physician-assisted suicide developed. 
This effort will include a look at Michigan politics and governmental structures. 
Second, the nature of the right to die issue makes it a prime candidate for 
symbolic resolution. In support of this argument we look at public attitudes and 
responses to death and dying. We believe that an examination of physician- 
assisted suicide in Michigan contains some lessons on the fate of policies 
involving biomedical issues. 


Political Theater and the Failure of Issue Containment 


With his first suicide, Dr. Kevorkian set the stage for at least two possible 
scenarios. in the first, Michigan government would recognize the importance of 
the issue of physician-assisted suicide and undertake the development of policy 
that would serve as a model for the nation. Dr. Kevorkian probably hoped that 
Michigan would follow this script. In the second, Michigan government would 
attempt to avoid the issue in the hopes that the Adkins case was a fluke. By 
neglect or design, Michigan followed the second scenario. Issue avoidance did 
not stop the show: Rather, it created new material and new sets for more actors. 

The first and most visible actors were the media. Kevorkian has appeared 
on a host of different television shows, such as ABC’s Nightline, Donahue, and 
CNN on behalf of his cause. The controversy surrounding Kevorkian led to cover 
stories in Time and Newsweek. Recently, perhaps tiring somewhat from his 
notoriety, Dr. Kevorkian has deferred to his flamboyant attorney, Geoffrey Feiger. 
Mr. Feiger, who made his fortune in lucrative personal injury cases, was a drama 
major in college, and has not been shy on center stage. 

The media show attracted an additional cast of colorful local characters 
First, there were the prosecuting attorneys. Most prominent among them is 
Richard Thompson from Oakland County, the site of most of Dr. Kevorkian’s 
assisted suicides. Thompson takes pride in carrying on the tradition of his 
notorious predecessor, L. Brooks Patterson, whose tough reputation brought the 


Office state-wide attention. Patterson instituted a “no plea bargain" policy in 
Oakland County, a policy that Thompson is attempting to maintain. It is apparent 
that Thompson views Dr. Kevorkian as a major nuisance and an embarrassment 
to Oakland County and the prosecutor’s office. Thompson has had little success 
in stopping Kevorkian. A murder charge brought by Thompson’s office against 
Dr. Kevorkian for the death of Adkins was dismissed in court because of the lack 
of any law in Michigan prohibiting assisted suicide.'. Another murder charge for 
the deaths of Marjorie Wantz and Sherry Miller, brought through a grand jury 
indictment, was also dismissed. In this case, a judge accused Thompson’s 
office of waging an underhanded, secret investigation against him (Detroit News, 
May 6, B:6). A second prosecuting attorney, Carl Marlinga of Macomb County, 
was accused of creating a three ring circus by considering charges against Dr. 
Kevorkian in the assisted suicide of Hugh Gale of Roseville. The circus 
atmosphere ensued after a note retrieved by Right to Life activists from the 
garbage of Dr. Kevorkian’s assistant indicated that Gale had several times 
requested to have a mask delivering carbon monoxide removed. Marlinga 
decided not to file charges after taking a deposition from Gale’s wife who had 
witnessed the assisted suicide. Marlinga is considering challenging incumbent 
Senator Reigle for the Democratic nomination. Each failed attempt at prosecution 
generated a new round of press coverage and a new round of calls for a 
government response. 

The judges have also enjoyed the stage. After Adkins’s assisted suicide, a 
judge in Oakland County, Alice Gilbert, publicly castigated Dr. Kevorkian and 
issued an injunction prohibiting him from using his machine.2 She seemed to 
enjoy the publicity. In 1992 she ran for the U.S. House, in the district of retiring 
Rep. William Broomfield, and employed a classic mudslinging campaign against 
her chief opponent in the primary, David Honigman. To the relief of many voters, 
both Gilbert and Honigman lost. In Spring of 1993, Judge Cynthia Stephens of 
Wayne County Circuit Court, also found the spotlight. Presented with an 
opportunity to rule on the legality of the legislature’s poorly crafted law banning 
assisted suicide, she became a judicial activist. She did not stop at temporarily 
enjoining enforcement of the law on the grounds that its passage violated 
provisions of the Michigan constitutional. She ruled that a right to die was an 
element of liberty protected by the federal Constitution, and that the litigants 


'Michigan is one of only nine state without a statute prohibiting assisting in a suicide. See: 
George P. Smith Il, (1989) "All’s Well that Ends Well: Towards a Policy of Assisted Rational 
Suicide or Merely Enlightened Self-Determination," California U.C. Davis Law Review 22(2): 274- 
419. 

2Kevorkian has had two versions of his suicide machine. In the first version, used for the Adkins 
suicide, the person activated a device that allowed drugs to begin dripping intravenously into the 
bloodstream. Since Icsing his medical license, Kevorkian has switched to carbon monoxide. A 
mask is placed on a person’s face and then he or she releases a clip that allows the gas to flow 
from a canister into the mask. 


should have an opportunity of addressing the issue of whether a law prohibited 
physician-assisted suicide placed an undue burden on that constitutional right.3 
Each judicial opinion and injunction generated more press coverage and more 
Calls for government response. 

A variety of interest groups also entered the picture as the issue expanded. 
A number of groups have joined the issue even though physician-assisted suicide 
is not a traditional element of the group’s mission. From stage right entered 
Right to Life of Michigan and its main spokespersons Lynn Mills and Edward Rivet 
Il. Although the organization’s primary purpose is to stop abortion, the assisted 
suicides of Dr. Kevorkian have given it added purpose. In fact, the organization is 
now called “Right to Life-Lifespan" in Michigan. The organization and its 
supporters have picketed Dr. Kevorkian’s apartment in Royal Oak. They have 
engaged in surreptitious surveillance of Dr. Kevorkian and his assistants in efforts 
to secure incriminating evidence. In a well-publicized incident, one member 
rooted through garbage set out by Dr. Kevorkian’s assistant, Neal Nicole. From 
stage left came groups, such as the Hemlock Society and the Michigan 
Association of Suicidology, who were glad for the opportunity to present their 
cases. These small groups could not have hoped for this attention in the absence 
of the theater created by Dr. Kevorkian. Although not endorsing Kevorkian’s 
methods, they have used the controversy surrounding Dr. Kevorkian to promote 
right to die. The ACLU joined the cast by portraying the issue as one of 
constitutional rights and initiating a lawsuit against the Michigan law enacted to 
stop Dr. Kevorkian by banning assisted suicide. Groups representing 
handicappers and retarded citizens, fearing that Dr. Kevorkian and assisted 
suicide creates a slippery slope, have seen an opportunity to promote their 
Causes. The American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) has joined in 
because of its interest in seniors. Other larger and more powerful groups that 
have more than a symbolic stake in issues surrounding right to die have found it 
necessary to participate because of Kevorkian’s challenge to the prevailing 
practice of medicine. These groups would include the Michigan State Medical 
Society, the Michigan Hospital Association, the Michigan Hospice Organization, 
the Michigan Nurses Association, and other groups in the health care area. 

The legislature is another reluctant actor. Although much less visible to the 
public, it has been a full participant in the play. After the Adkins assisted suicide, 
there was only perfunctory action by the legislature. More than a year passed 
before a bill managed to pass both houses. That bill, banning assisted suicide 
and setting up a commission to study issues of death and dying, was hasty, 
poorly drafted, and declared unconstitutional by a judge. The trial judge issued an 


3Case No: 93-306-178 CZ; Hobbins et al. v. Attorney General. Whether or not suicide is a 
protected liberty interest is the subject of debate see: Thomas J. Marzen, Mary K. O’Dowd, Daniel 
Crone, and Thomas J. Balch, (1985) “Suicide: A Constitutional Right?" DuQuense Law Review, 
24 (1): 1-242. 


injunction against enforcement of the statute. The state attorney general then 
appealed the trial court decision and the court of appeals has stayed the 
injunction. Even though the statute is now again in operation, Dr. Death 
continues to tour Michigan with his "suicide machine" in the back of his van. 

Schattschnieder (1960: 1-19) has described has described how conflict 
gets redefined as more groups become involved in the dispute. As the publicity 
grew with each new suicide, interest groups saw a stake in how this conflict was 
resolved. The Kevorkian problem grew from stopping the macabre antics of a 
single individual to how Michigan law should address issues of death and dying. 
Meanwhile, as noted by James Coleman (1957: 9) the public became involved 
through a series of errors and miscalculations on the part of government officials. 
Each failed prosecution showed the inadequacies of extant law. Each judicial 
opinion or injunction or appeal further confused the public and appeared to allow 
Kevorkian to place himself above the law. Delays in the legislature allowed the 
conflict to expand and heightened the call for a government response. 

Cobb and Elder (1983: 43) have identified the three crucial dimensions of a 
social conflict. The larger the social conflict, the greater the probability of the 
conflict being placed on the government agenda. Dr. Kevorkian has single- 
handedly created a conflict that scores high on each of the dimensions. The first 
dimension is the scope of the conflict: The more people and groups, the greater 
the conflict and the greater the demand for government action. Even the state 
legislature identified twenty-two different groups with an interest in the outcome of 
physician-assisted suicide. The second dimension is the intensity of the conflict, 
which related to the "degree of commitment of the contending parties to mutually 
incompatible positions. This dispute is one that has been cast in the language of 
law, rights and morality. There is no way that Right to Life and the Hemlock 
Society will ever be able to compromise on this issue. The third dimension, the 
scope of the conflict, relates to the visibility of the conflict. With seventeen suicides 
and all the attendant press, there is no doubt that this is a highly visible 
controversy in Michigan. 

The net result of Kevorkian’s activities is a social conflict of majo 
proportions. 


The Anatomy of a Fiasco, or 
Death Doesn't Take a Holiday 


For most politicians, the main incentive after the Adkins’ assisted suicide 
was to stop Dr. Jack Kevorkian and the unwelcome media coverage that he has 
brought to the state. Michigan was being portrayed as the suicide Mecca. The 
doctor’s escapades were an embarrassment and they exposed the inadequacy of 
Michigan laws. Not only had Michigan lagged behind other states on issues such 
as the right to die, Michigan did not even have a law on the books prohibiting 


assisting in a suicide. In spite of this oversight, it was really just bad luck that Dr. 
Kevorkian’s home base was Michigan. Perhaps Dr. Kevorkian and the issue 
would just go away. 

For a time, it did seem as if the issue might fade away. There was some 
hope that conventional court action would either discourage or stop Dr. 
Kevorkian. For more than fifteen months, there were no additional assisted 
suicides. it seemed as if the charge of murder, although later dismissed, and the 
injunction against the use of the suicide machine were sufficient to discourage Dr. 
Kevorkian. They were not. On October 23, 1991, Dr. Kevorkian assisted in two 
more suicides, Sherry Miller and Marjorie Wantz. With these assisted suicides it 
was Clear that Dr. Kevorkian was deliberately thumbing his nose at legislators, 
prosecutors, the medical profession, and anyone else who disagreed with him. 
indeed, most of Dr. Kevorkian’s acidic public comments have been directed at the 
medical profession, from which he has been ostracized. There is little doubt that 
he harbors resentment against a profession that is entrenched, politically 
powerful, and seemingly immovable. As a matter of conscience, he believes 
strongly in what he is doing. He does not see substantial merits in the arguments 
of his opponents, and believes that it is a responsible course of action for him to 
force the issue. 

Every political system has a strong bias towards the status quo (Cobb and 
Elder, 1983: 11) and the Michigan state government is no exception. Michigan 
has never been known as a policy innovator, especially in areas on the frontiers of 
science or technology. Despite the presence of a strong state university system, 
Michigan has no Silicon Valley. Despite competition from abroad, Michigan 
industries have been slow to embrace new technologies. Despite its universities 
and research hospitals, the Michigan legislature and courts have been slow to 
address biomedical issues in areas such abortion, surrogate parenting or the 
right to die. Dr. Kevorkian’s persistent efforts have been aimed at rendering the 
status quo an unacceptable solution. In this environment, dealing with biomedical 
issues such as physician assisted suicide at the symbolic level helps preserve the 
status quo and enables politicians avoid difficult decisions that may alienate 
voters or organized interests. 

In Michigan, governmental reluctance to respond physician-assisted 
suicide must be seem against the backdrop of Michigan politics. The politics of 
the state would not seem to be especially encouraging for any one trying to 
compel innovative action on physician-assisted suicide. There is an active and 
well-organized Right to Life movement in the state. Right to Life-Lifespan reports 
a membership of 10,000 in the Detroit metropolitan area alone.* They have been 
particularly vigorous on the issue of abortion, and through their efforts have 
succeeded in enacting a law that bans Medicaid funding of abortions. Another 


4See: Rita Bullard and Sarah Cogan, editors, (1993) Michigan Associations Directory (Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Library Association). 
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interest group opposed to the right to die, the Michigan Catholic Conference, is 
well organized and prominent in politics, although to date it has only been 
marginally involved on the issue of physician assisted suicide. The Michigan 
State Medical Society represents a profession that is large, prestigious, and 
resourceful, and fully capable of defending its interests in areas that affect its 
members. Other groups in the areas of health care and social services are also 
well organized. 

In Michigan, the few vigorous proponents of physician assisted suicide and 
the right to die are very few. There is the tiny Hemlock Society, with a reported 
statewide membership of 1,400 persons.5 There is a disorganized group calling 
itself the "Friends of Kevorkian." Most of the public, as in other areas of public 
policy, is silent. This does not mean that they are disinterested in the issue. Dr. 
Kevorkian is about as well known to the public as the governor. He has certainly 
made more news. The public in Michigan is also generally supportive of 
physician assisted suicide for the terminally ill and of Dr. Kevorkian and what he is 
trying to do, even if they do not agree with his specific methods. This has been 
demonstrated in a number of national (Detroit News, November 4, 1991: A1) and 
local polls (The Detroit News and Free Press, February 8, 1992: A1,A2.) 

With respect to state government, there is a conservative Republican 
governor, a Republican Senate, and a House equally divided between the parties. 
Business as usual is difficult enough in this setting, let alone trying to develop 
consensus on a policy as controversial as assisted suicide. The governor, 
Republican John Engler, has avoided becoming deeply embroiled with Dr. 
Kevorkian. The issue of physician assisted suicide is not on his political agenda. 
There is little to be gained of substance from becoming involved in the issue. 
Although Dr. Kevorkian is a nuisance, and something that should be stopped, the 
governor has more important concerns than assisted suicide. Thus, practically 
his only action regarding the issue was signing the several bills sent to him by the 
legislature. It is not his problem. 

Engler’s main focus since taking office has been to promote economic 
development in Michigan by lowering taxes on business, particularly property 
taxes. He recently signed a bill that eliminates all local property taxes for schools, 
portending the first significant change in methods of school financing in Michigan 
in more than twenty years. Now, the state must find a way to raise taxes to 
replace all or a portion of the $5.6 billion that will be lost through the property tax 
cut. The governor, in the driver's seat because of a Republican controlled 
Senate and a House split between Democrats and Republicans, wants to 
leverage reform of public education in Michigan as the price for raising new taxes 
for schools. These are substantive issues, and far more important than Dr. 
Kevorkian. 


Sibid. 
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Although Dr. Kevorkian was able to practice assisted suicide in Michigan 
because the state had no law specifically prohibiting it, in terms of policy 
innovation on the right to die, the courts in Michigan are laggards. In many 
states, state courts of last resort have played an important role in placing the right 
to die on the agenda and in developing approaches to the problem (Glick, 1992). 
These courts have found that as a matter of state and/or federal constitutional 
law, the right to die is a protected liberty. The issue of the right to die has been 
clearly before the public since the tragic case of Karen Quinlan in 1976.6 Ininre 
Quinlan, the New Jersey supreme court found that state and federal constitutional 
guarantees of privacy permitted guardians to withdraw “heroic means" of life 
support for individuals in a chronically vegetative state.’ Soon other state courts 
such as Massachusetts, Florida, New York and California took on this tough issue 
and added their own interpretations of the contours of the right to die (Glick, 1992: 
Table 8.1). In 1990, the United States Supreme Court delineated the federal 
constitutional limits on personal autonomy and the right to die in Cruzan v. 
Director, Missouri Department of Health.8 Here, the majority of the Court 
acknowledged that the right to die was an element of personal autonomy 
protected by federal constitutional guarantees while outlining the limits of state 
regulation. By 1992, Glick had noted nineteen states in which state courts have 
addressed variations on the right to die issue. Included among these states are 
virtually all the large, industrial states. Michigan is not among their ranks. 

The sources of the silence of Michigan’s courts are debatable. The 
Michigan supreme court has not been a leader in the expansion of new rights. 
While many state courts have embraced the "new judicial federalism" with its 
emphasis on the independent interpretation of state constitutions to enhance the 
protection of human freedoms,2 the Michigan supreme court has read the 
Michigan constitutional guarantees of rights and liberties as coextensive with 
those of the federal government.10 As the Republican-dominated federal courts 


6Henry Glick in The Right to Die: Policy Innovation and Its Consequences (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992) does an excellent job documenting the roles of courts in setting the 
government agenda on this issue. 

770 N.J. 10 (1976). 

8497 U.S. 281 (1990). 

8The literature on the new judicial federalism is voluminous. For a general introduction see: 
Stanley H. Friedelbaum, editor, Human Rights in the States: New Directions in Constitutional 
Policy-Making (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1988), or Mary Cornelia Porter and Alan Tarr, 
State Supreme Courts (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1990) 


10See, for example, the general approach to Michigan constitutional guarantees in 
Woodland v. Michigan’s Citizens Lobby , 423 Mich. 188 (1985). Despite these significant 
linguistic differences, the Supreme Court of Michigan has held that the Michigan guarantee of 
equal protection is coextensive with the Fourteenth Amendment Armco Steel Corp. v. State of 
Michigan 419 Mich. 582 (1984). Michigan courts will not require any greater use of the 
exclusionary rule than that required by federal law (People v. Nash, 418 Mich. 196 (1983) and 


have retreated from the liberal activism of the Warren Court era, Michigan courts 
have followed suit. Michigan’s judges and justices are selected by nonpartisan 
election and serve for eight year terms. Such lack of insulation from majoritarian 
pressures may render Michigan judges as careful as politicians in weighing the 
consequences of an unpopular decision. 

Whatever the sources of the reluctance of Michigan courts to face this 
issue, its implications for the politics of the right to die and physician-assisted 
suicide are clear. Michigan courts have not placed this issue on the agenda as 
courts have in other states. Inaction by Michigan courts has created problems for 
the state legislature. The courts have not provided the legislature with the legal 
boundaries of the rights of individuals and guardians with respect to the right to 
die. Elected officials must attempt to draft a statute that clearly affects rights of a 
constitutional dimension without guidance on what is within the law. Any statute 
drafted under such conditions will be second-guessed and subject to 
constitutional criticisms as well as criticisms of the substantive policy. And, of 
course, legislators can look forward to the legal challenges of the statute in 
federal or state courts. Judicial silence also deprives the legislature of political 
cover. Legislators cannot explain their actions by claiming that a suicide or right 
to die statute was compelled by a series of court decisions. Similarly, the 
legislature Cannot argue that a proposed statute goes no further than absolutely 
necessary under judicial interpretations of constitutional rights. The denial of 
political cover by the courts means that legislators must take independent 
responsibility for their statements of the rights of individuals. Since there is little 
compromise possible once people invoke the language of rights, there is the 
potential for clear winners and losers, and limited area for compromise. For an 
elected official, this is powerful incentive to avoid a substantive policy and instead 
seek a symbolic solution. 

Taking all of these factors into account, the likelinood of Michigan leaping 
ahead of more innovative states in right to die area and becoming the first state to 
enact a law permitting physician assisted suicide, Dr. Kevorkian notwithstanding, 
seems remote. However, the dimensions of the social conflict demand 
government action. Students of agenda setting have observed the way in which 
issues are generated and how certain kinds of issues become part of the public 
agenda. The world is full of conflict, wants and problems but only a small subset 
of the universe of issues becomes an item on the government agenda. Issues 
may arise from scarcity of tangible or material resources or the scarcity of valued 
positions (Cobb and Elder, 1983: 40). Issues may arise from social conditions 


People v. Chapman, 425 Mich. 245 (1986)), absent a “compelling reason" (People v. Collins,438 
Mich. 8 (1991)). Michigan’s privilege against self-incrimination in Article |, section 17 is 
coextensive with the Fifth Amendment and Miranda, although in People v. Camelio 421 Mich. 704 
(1984) the supreme court argued that Section 17 should be “construed liberally.” 
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(Glick, 1992, 31). _ For Cobb and Elder (1983: 86), there are three prerequisites 
for an issue to be placed on the systemic agenda. First, there must be 
widespread attention or awareness of a problem. Second, there must be 
consensus among a sizable portion of the public that some kind of action is 
required. And third, there must be a shared perception that the matter is a 
legitimate concern of the government. Through his actions, Dr. Death has 
become a one person "triggering mechanism" that has transformed a problem 
into a public issue. 


The Response in the State Legislature 


That Dr. Kevorkian did not go away meant that the state legislature no 
longer had the option of doing nothing. Two additional assisted suicides put the 
issue squarely on the legislature’s agenda. Several prominent Michigan 
legislators seem to realize that assisted suicide and other issues linked with the 
right to die involve moral issues on which many persons hold strong views. Moral 
issues are not good candidates for compromise since alternatives are framed in 
terms of what is right and what is wrong. As interest groups such as Right to Life 
engaged in the debate, the conflict went beyond the immediate issue of stopping 
the activities of a lone retired pathologist. Any choice on such an emotionally 
charged issue is bound to be a highly visible decision that alienated some voters 
and interest groups. There are two possible solutions that minimize political risk 
to legislators. The first solution is to criminalize physician-assisted suicide. A 
good statute and successful prosecution will put Kevorkian behind bars. This 
approach will satisfy opponents of Kevorkian such as Right to Life. Without new 
suicides, the pressure will be off. The second solution is to appear to work on 
problem of physician-assisted suicide in an atmosphere removed from the taint of 
the emotions generated by the suicides. This approach can placate the medical 
profession, the Hemlock Society and the ACLU. This is an invitation to symbolic 
politics. 

Most effort has focused on stopping Kevorkian. The original bill to 
accomplish this, Senate Bill 32, was introduced by Sen. Fred Dillingham, R- 
Fowlerville. This bill passed the Michigan Senate in March 1991, nearly nine 
months after the Adkins assisted suicide. It would have made it a felony for any 
person to assist knowingly or intentionally in a suicide or provide the means for a 
suicide. 

After Senate passage, however, the bill became bottled up in the House 
Judiciary Committee, chaired by Rep. Perry Bullard (D-Ann Arbor), an outspoken 
liberal. Rep. Bullard, who resigned last year to run for a judicial position, has 
spent a long and sometimes frustrating legislative career trying to prevent "foolish" 
legislative proposals from becoming law. In Bullard’s view, the Dillingham bill fit 
this category. He employed the classic tactic of delay. After the assisted suicides 
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of Sherry Miller and Marjorie Wantz in October 1991, however, Sen. Dillingham 
renewed his efforts, enlisting help in trying to get the bill discharged from Rep. 
Bullard’s committee. Rep. Bullard responded by forming a three member 
subcommittee, led by Rep. Lynn Jondahli (D-Okemos), to hold hearings on death 
and dying issues. He appears to have employed the classic tactic of delay. The 
Committee began hearings in December 1991, looking at five different bills. 

The Committee did not view measures that would legalize physician 
assisted suicide as politically feasible. Only one bill, House Bill 5415, introduced 
by Rep. Ted Wallace, D-Detroit, would have permitted assisted suicide. It would 
have done so under strict conditions. It would require applicants to get an 
affidavit requesting aid in dying signed by two witnesses and a psychologist, be 
judged terminally ill by at least two physicians, make multiple requests that the 
directive be carried out, meet with a social worker about the request, and obtain 
the permission of a three member review panel. 

Among measures considered by the subcommittee, the most significant 
was House Bill 4501, introduced by Rep. Tom Power, R-Traverse City. This was 
the only measure to be later enacted into law. Its original purpose was to set up 
a Michigan Commission on Death and Dying. This Commission was to study the 
issue for two years and make a recommendation on legislative action. Two other 
bills on assisted suicide were also before the subcommittee, iricluding House Bill 
4038 and Senate Bill 32. After subcommittee hearings, the House Judiciary 
Committee eventually passed a substituted bill (H 4) and sent it to the full House 
for consideration on November 12, 1992. Thus, there was a delay of almost two 
and one half years between Adkins’ assisted suicide and the date a bill reached 
the floor of the House. 

On the House floor, amendments were offered to H-4 adding a Section 7, 
creating a felony of assisting a suicide. "A person who has knowledge that 
another person intends to commit or attempt to commit suicide and who 
intentionally does either of the following is guilty of criminal assistance to suicide, 
a felony punishable by imprisonment for not more than 4 years or by a fine of not 
more than $2,000, or both: (a) Provides the physical means by which the other 
person attempts or commits suicide. (b) Participates in a physica! act by which 
the other person attempts or commits suicide. The ban was to take effect on April 
1, and was to expire six months after the Commission made its 
recommendations. The amendments were adopted by the House and the entire 
bill passed on a third reading by a vote of 72-29. 

H-4 was received and filed in the Senate on November 25, 1992. After a 
number of days, the Senate suspended the rules and considered it for immediate 
passage. The immediate spur to quick action was the assisted suicide of 
Catherine Andreyev on November 23. The vote in the Senate was 24-6, and 
occurred at 2:45 P.M. on the last day of the legislative session, in an obvious 
stampede to stop Dr. Kevorkian. The bill was signed by the governor on 


December 15, and became Act 270, Public Acts of 1992. On the very day the bill 
was signed by the governor, Dr. Kevorkian upstaged him by assisting two 
additional persons to commit suicide—Marguerite Tate and Marcella Lawrence. 

The law had a number of flaws, but most serious from the perspective of its 
supporters was that it did not stop Dr. Kevorkian. The ban on assisted suicide 
was to take effect-on April 1. Facing this deadline, Dr. Kevorkian took on a 
number of additional patients, and in rapid succession. The assisted suicide of 
Jack Elmer Miller took place on January 20, 1993. This was quickly followed by 
those of Stanley Ball and Mary Biernat (February 4), Elaine Goldbaum (February 
9), Hugh Edmund Gale (February 15), and Martha Ruwart and Jonathan Grenz 
(February 18). In the face of the rash of assisted suicides and under the glare of 
media publicity, the legislature quickly enacted another measure, Senate Bill No. 
211, by a 2/3 vote in both houses. The bill, signed by the governor into law (Act 
3, Public Acts of 1993), put the ban on assisted suicide into immediate effect, on 
February 25, 1993. 

These two laws were quickly chalienged in court. On March 1, 1993, a 
lawsuit was initiated by ten persons, including seven health care professionals, 
two terminally ill persons, and a friend of one of the ill persons with the support of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Judge Cynthia Stephens of Wayne County 
Circuit Court found that although not all of the plaintiffs had standing, the laws 
were in violation of Article IV, Section 24 of the Michigan Constitution, a provision 
that "no law shall embrace more than one object, which shall be expressed in its 
title." The judge disagreed with the Attorney General arguments that creating a 
Commission and creating a crime of assisted suicide in the same law were 
multiple actions addressing a single goal. The judge’s decision a granted 
temporary injunction to allow both sides to explore whether any law banning 
physician-assisted suicide placed an undue burden on the constitutionally 
protected right to die. 

In June, the Court of Appeals stayed the injunction, an action that suggests 
that it did not agree with Judge Stephens’ decision. Unless the Court of Appeals 
puts the case at the top of the queue, there will be approximately an eighteen 
month delay before a hearing. This has created a problem for Prosecutor John D. 
O’Hair of Wayne County. Dr. Kevorkian assisted in the suicide of Thomas Hyde 
on August 4. Unlike many previous assisted suicides, Dr. Kevorkian supplied all 
the details to the prosecutor’s office, so that there was no dispute about the facts, 
and little doubt that he violated the ban on assisted suicide. It appears that 
Prosecutor O’Hair is waiting to determine whether the Court of Appeals will move 
the case to the top of the queue. In the meantime, the issue is seemingly out of 
the legislature’s hands. 

Very few Michigan state legislators have been willing to exercise leadership 
on the issue of assisted suicide. Several legislators do stand out. Sen. Fred 
Dillingham has been called a shill for Right to Life of Michigan (The Detroit Free 
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Press, Oct 27, 1991:G4). Rep. Dave Jaye is the legislature’s most notorious 
publicity hound. Even when he is not being arrested for drunk driving or 
denounced for dropping a gun on the floor of the legislature, he has trouble 
staying out of sight. In an attempt to catch the public’s attention, Rep. Jaye 
recently submitted legislation to put the issue of assisted suicide before the 
Michigan voters, proposing a constitutional amendment. In a newsletter release, 
Rep. Jaye wrote, "The time has come for the voters to decide this very intense, 
personal, emotional, and morai issue. Let’s end the current chaos by letting the 
voters constitutionally decide the assisted suicide question." Hearings on House 
Joint Resolution "R" are scheduled in the House Judiciary Committee in 
September. Jaye’s response to Kevorkian may be the most clever of all. By 
placing this issue before the people in a referendum, the legislature can avoid any 
real action on this issue until the people have spoken. 

This is a controversial issue on which almost every citizen has a view and 
there are serious risks of offending powerful interest groups. Issues of death and 
dying and human rights generate what Lowi (Tatalovich and Daynes, 1983: xii) 
Calls "radical politics"-- politics that convert issues into moral polarities-- where 
any hard choice is bound to alienate some voters and interest groups. Yet, on 
the other hand, the scope of this conflict and the persistent of Dr. Death demand 
some response. Criminalizing assisted suicide and prosecuting Kevorkian under 
the new law would help remove this issue from the public gaze. With the good 


doctor in jail, there would be no more suicides, no more press. But until that day, 
the legislature must present the appearance of addressing the issues that 
suicides have raised. The preferred method of accomplishing this is the Michigan 
Commission on Death and Dying, a marvel of symbolic politics. 


The Commission on Death and Dying: Moribund at Birth? 


As a result of the Court of Appeals lifting the injunction against Michigan 
new suicide statute, the Michigan Commission on Death and Dying is back in 
business. The creation of the Commission by the legislature appears to be a more 
or less deliberate attempt to sweep the issues surrounding Kevorkian and the 
right to die outside of the legislative chambers. 

The creation of the Commission by the legislature, we would argue, is 
primarily a symbolic response to Dr. Kevorkian that allays people’s anxieties 
through ritual and myth. Edelman (1964: 16) has highlighted the importance of 
rite and myth in political symbolism. The ritual is the orderly democratic 
participation that is afforded by a Commission. The myth is that orderly 
democratic participation is an effective means of resolving problems associated 
with death and dying. 

The constraints under which the Commission is operating virtually 
guarantee failure. This appears almost to be by legislative design. It has 
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provided an opportunity and setting for interest groups focused on symbolic 
politics to have an arena of their own. These groups can fight it out on their own 
turf. There is even the possibility, albeit remote, that something useful will come 
of the Commission. In the meantime, the legislature can get back to substantive 
political issues. 

First, the Commission has no budget and no staff. It is established within 
the Legislative Council and operates with the assistance of the Legislative 
Services Bureau. At the first meeting of the Commission in late July, the director 
of the Legislative Services Bureau made explicit that the Bureau had little to offer 
the Commission except rooms in which to meet in Lansing, coffee, telephone 
coordination through a secretary, services required because of freedom of 
information, and the audio or video recording of Commission deliberations held in 
Lansing. There is no budget for the Commission to bring in experts from the 
outside. There is no money for travel. There will be no facilities for subcommittee 
meetings held outside of Lansing. 

Second, the Commission is to report its findings and recommendations to 
the legislature within fifteen months. This will be difficult to accomplish. First, 
many of the members of the Commission do not live in Lansing. They are full time 
employees of organizations that must reimburse them for their Commission work. 
They have other commitments and responsibilities. Related to these problems, 
under the hastily drafted legislation, the Commission has a broad agenda, 
including at least five broad tasks: the consideration of ‘"(a) current data 
concerning voluntary self-termination,..." "(6) the proper aims of legislation 
affecting voluntary self-termination,..." "(c) the most efficient method of preventing 
voluntary self-terminations, to the extent prevention is a proper aim of 
legislation,..." "(d) appropriate guidelines and safeguards regarding voluntary self- 
terminations the law should allow, including the advisability of allowing, in limited 
cases, the administering of medication in furtherance of a process of voluntary 
self-termination," and (e) any other factors the commission considers necessary 
in developing recommendations for legislation concerning the voluntary self- 
termination of life." Thus, the Commission’s mandate is broad, and not just the 
narrow issue of physician assisted suicide. 

Third, and most problematic, the law creating the commission allows 
twenty-two groups to nominate two persons to the Commission, including one 
member and one alternate!!. The groups eligible to nominate members are so 
diverse in outlook as to make it virtually impossible to develop a consensus and 
recommend a policy to the legislature. Groups as diverse as the Hemlock 
Society, Right to Life of Michigan, the American Civil Liberties Union, the Michigan 


‘article IV, section 15 of the Michigan constitution provides for a bi-partisan legislative council. 
The legislative council is made up of state representatives. The legislature is required to 
appropriate funding for the council and its staff. The council is charged with assisting the 
legislature with bill drafting, research and the periodic review of Michigan laws. 


Association of Suicidology and the state medical society are guaranteed by 
statute representation on the commission.12 These elements help guarantee 
that any product that emerges from the commission will probably take the form of 
a vaguely worded report of little or no practical use, or a series of reports 
representing a number of points of view. Neither of these results will likely help 
shepherd a physician-assisted suicide bill through the legislature. 

It is clear from the first meeting of the Commission that if any product does 
emerge it is likely to bear the stamp of approval of the Michigan State Medical 
Society and other groups of health care professionals. Dr. Howard Brody, a 
member of the Medical Society, a professor at Michigan State University, was 
elected by a majority to be Chair. Of the twenty-two regular members, nine are 
professionals belonging to organizations that deliver health care services. In 
votes for other Commission offices, nominees from organizations with clear-cut 
positions on right to die issues, such as the Hemlock Society or Right to Life of 
Michigan, fared badly. Thus, it would appear that the legislature, by statute, 
decided that health care organizations had the largest stake in the matters before 
the Commission, and afforded them the greatest leverage in shaping _ its 
deliberations. 


It is instructive to compare the Michigan commission to the New York 
experience with study commissions on such issues. New York State has a 
standing state Task Force on Life and the Law. The Task Force was created by 


Governor Mario Cuomo in 1985 to study issues on the frontiers of science and 
technology that affect human life. This twenty-five-member advisory panel, 
appointed by the governor from representatives of the medical and legal 
professions and the clergy, has a track record of success on developing policies 
that ultimately became law. The Task Force had a hand in New York’s organ and 
tissue transplant law, the do-not-resuscitate policies for hopelessly ill patients, 
surrogate parenting laws, and health-care proxy law to designate a someone to 
make crucial medical decisions should an individual become incapacitated. The 
Task Force has created a ten-member committee on suicide and professional 
responsibility to make policy recommendations on physician-assisted suicide. 


12The full list of interest groups is: American Association of Retired Persons, American Civil 
Liberties Union, Citizens for Better Care, Health Care Association of Michigan, Hemlock of 
Michigan, Michigan Association for Retarded Citizens, Michigan Association of Osteopathic 
Citizens and Surgeons, Michigan Association of Suicidology, Michigan Council on Independent 
Living, Michigan Head Injury Survivor's Council, Michigan Hospice Organization, Michigan 
Hospital Association, Michigan Nonprofit Homes Association, Michigan Nurses Association, 
Michigan Psychiatric Society, Michigan Psychological Association, Michigan Senior Advocates 
Council, Michigan State Medical Society, National Association of Social Workers (Michigan 
Division), Right to Life of Michigan, State Bar of Michigan, and the Prosecuting Attorneys 
Association of Michigan. 


(Newsday, February, 19, 1993: City Edition, 3). The New York system has 
worked and it is designed to work. The Michigan commission is not. 

But the simple act of creating the Michigan Commission of Death and 
Dying provides symbolic satisfaction that allays public fears and quells demands 
for further action. The public can take comfort in the ritual of participatory 
democracy. Americans believe as a matter of fact that through the democratic 
system we make decisions that allow us to control our lives. That belief is 
certainly true to some extent. A Commission has been formed that will hold public 
hearings. Members of the public can testify before the commission. Affected 
groups can participate directiy in Commission deliberations. They can make 
studies and present their findings. All involved are engaged in self-government 
and are controlling their lives. 

Through these activities, people purge their minds of the anxieties 
associated with death and dying. Myth works hand-in-hand with ritual. Edelman 
(1964: 18) notes how myth can compensate for "sociological strain." By 
subjecting death and dying to the democratic process, we create the appearance 
and create the myth that we are exercising control over death itself. While the 
commission may not affect substantive policy, it provides a _ collective 
psychotherapeutic experience that alleviates some of the anxiety over humanity’s 
most unsettling thought. 


The Roots of Symbolic Politics 


What is there about issues surrounding death and dying that encourage symbolic 
politics? At the root of the issue’s susceptibility to symbolic politics, we would 
hypothesize, is the public’s fear of life-threatening disease, dying, and death. 
These are near universal fears. Most every adult recognizes that they are at some 
risk of getting a life-threatening disease, such as cancer. All are aware that their 
own lifetime is limited, and someday they are going to die. There is fear is that 
the process of dying will be prolonged and painful. Although such fear may be 
exaggerated, it may not be groundless. Many people have observed the 
prolonged and painful death of close relatives or friends. In some cases, such 
“pad" deaths were possible only because of advances in life-prolonging medical 
technology. Insofar as medical technology takes over vital life functions, dying 
persons experience a loss of self-reliance and control. A deteriorating physical 
condition is viewed not as a natural process but as a personal failure, because of 
the irreversible loss of control.‘ Such a view is reinforced by a medical 


'SRobert Blank (1988: 11) highlights the American obsession with the prolongation of life and the 
excessive concern with staying alive at all costs. This cultural pre-occupation may rendering death 
and dying more anxiety provoking and may increase the demand for a mechanism to allay these 
fears. 
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community that applies the so called curing model to nearly every human malady, 
viewing death as an enemy rather than a friend. 

At a_ personal level, thinking about one’s own death and that of close 
relatives and friends is a painful topic. For one’s own death, uncertainty creates 
anxiety. When will | die? What will | die of? Will | die a painful death? How will 
others | am close to deal with my death? What will happen to my relatives and 
friends after | die? What will happen to me after | die? Will | go to heaven? To 
hell? Dr. Kevorkian’s activities and statements force these thoughts on the public, 
and the learned doctor’s public musings do not help. When Kevorkian was asked 
his thoughts on what happens after death, he replied, "You rot." (Chicago 
Tribune, July 26, 1992: C6). 

For most persons these anxieties are latent and are masked by the 
immediate concerns of everyday living. Few people spend much time in their 
daily lives thinking about their own deaths or the prospects that dying will be a 
prolonged and painful process. They simply want public authorities to 
acknowledge these anxieties and demonstrate that they are trying to do 
something about them. 

The major religions have exploited these anxieties. Catholicism and the 
Protestant denominations profess belief in an afterlife, and a large majority of the 
public believes in this myth. It is mainly religious authorities who provide 
reassurance to an anxious public afraid of death and dying. Unable to promise 
physical immortality, they promise immortality for the soul. 

There is little reassurance for the small minority who reject myth. Modern 
science provides little reassurance. Medical science has extended lives. It has 
relieved many causes of pain. Yet despite continuing progress, no 
pharmaceutical firm has delivered or can deliver upon a Food and Drug 
Administration approved cure for death. Medical science, despite its tremendous 
advances, has not helped a great deal here. 

Most Americans, including many within the medical community who 
should know better, are ignorant of modern evolutionary theory and its 
explanation of senescence as the ultimate cause of dying and death (Williams, 
1957). If people did look, however, they probably would not be pleased with 
what they learned. They would find out that in evolution individuals are vehicles 
of replication of genetic materials (Dawkins, 1989). Lifetimes are so ordered to 
maximize the replication of genetic materials identical by descent. Survival is a 
means to the end of reproduction. Senescence occurs because genes 
promoting vigor in youth are expressed in a larger cohort and increase in 
frequency even though they may have neutral or deleterious effects in older age. 
Most likely, there is a large number of these genes with neutral or deleterious 
effects on virtually all morphological and physiological traits. There is no fountain 
of youth, and no single miracle enzyme. 


We would argue that is the public’s anxiety about death and particularly 
about a painful, prolonged death that affords public authorities the opportunity to 
"solve" the issue of assisted suicide for symbolic politics. What evidence is there 
that this is true? 

First, it has been almost effortless for Dr. Kevorkian to focus public 
attention on his cause. All that he needs to do is to assist in another suicide. As 
Figure 1 shows, coverage by the Detroit News of Dr. Kevorkian assisted suicide 
has jumped with each Kevorkian-assisted suicide. There is little or no long term 
trend that is apparent. After seventeen assisted suicides, it would seem likely that 
the local newspapers and other media would become bored or tired of his 
activities. To be sure, there has been some tendency for recent assisted suicides 
to slip from the front page to the local news section. Apparently, however, local 
newspapers still believe that public interest in Dr. Kevorkian is quite strong. The 
story is still worth covering. 


[Figure 1 about here] 
What is it about Dr. Kevorkian and physician assisted suicide that 


fascinates the public, even after seventeen cases. There are a number of factors. 
First, is the political theater, discussed above. A number of the actors, including 
Dr. Kevorkian, have incentives to keep the play alive. The assisted suicides have 
taken place in different locations, by different methods. The cast of public 
authorities who arrive at the scene has varied, as has their response to Dr. 
Kevorkian. Nearly all of the actors, including Dr. Kevorkian, whatever the 
seriousness of their goals, realize it is theater, and have played accordingly. 
Second, as argued above, is the public fascination and their easily aroused 
anxieties about death and dying. For each new assisted suicide, there is a 
riveting story. Table 1 below lists all seventeen of the assisted suicides. For each 
of them, there is a photograph, aname, and a personal and family tragedy. The 
suicides are not space aliens, Elvis sitings or oddities. Most are typical 
Americans—just like the neighbors. It is easy to identify with the victims and their 
families, however remote the reality of assisted suicide may be from one’s own 
life. 
[Table 7 about here] 


Biomedical issues are unusually susceptible to manipulation for symbolic 
politics. In the context of rapidly advancing technology, new opportunities and 
problems arise that raise ethical questions that touch directly upon our 
understanding of what it means to be human (Blank, 1988). This is certainly true 
of physician assisted suicide. It is primarily advances in medical technologies, 
notably new drugs, surgery, and artificial respiration that enables life to be 
prolonged well beyond the point where death from a particular condition or 
disease ordinarily occurred. Although there is now widespread acceptance of 
the right of patients to refuse life prolonging medical treatment, there is no 
consensus on right of patients to assistance in actively and voluntarily terminating 
their own lives. 

Symbolic politics is accompanied by disproportionate amounts of non- 
verbal communications. Such communications are directed at evoking powerful 
emotional responses that derive from the activity of more primitive areas of the 
brain, particularly the limbic system, a product of millions of years of mammalian 
evolution. To a significant extent, activity of the limbic system shapes cortical 
function-- affect precedes cognition. As Sullivan and Masters (1988) have found, 
facial displays and other modes of non-verbal communication are critical in 
mediating leader-follower relationships. A consequence of symbolic politics, 
therefore, may be the muting of rational dialogue. In particular, to the extent that 
affective considerations dominate, utilitarian considerations (e.g., costs, benefits, 


efficiency) may be ignored. Affective responses to the manipulation of symbols 
will render rational discussion in a debate already framed in moral polarities even 
more difficult. 


Conclusions 


The denial of political cover by Michigan courts, the strength and activity of 
powerful interests, the partisan division in Michigan state politics, all provide 
compelling reasons for elected officials to avoid a decision on physician-assisted 
suicide. In many circumstances, this combination of factors, would probably lead 
to what Matthew Crenson (1971) calls a non-decision, a careful decision not to 
decide a difficult issue. Michigan’s officials, however, have been denied this 
luxury thanks to the relentless efforts of Jack Kevorkian. 

Clearly, physician-assisted suicide differs from most other controversial 
issues such as taxation or the regulation of business and industry. A policy on 
physician-assisted suicide would not allocate, regulate or redistribute tangible 
resources. This is not an issue that can be avoided by delegating responsibility to 
a bureaucracy. This is a high profile issue of what Lowi has called “radical 
politics." 

Michigan’s elected officials did not consider the issue of physician-assisted 
suicide until it was forced upon them. Most members of the state legislature 
wanted little or nothing to do with it. There was no policy entrepreneur in the state 
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legislature in Michigan, as was true in Florida with Dr. Walter Sackett and in a 
number of other states on the right to die issue (Glick, 1992). The state legislature 
in Michigan has never been a policy innovator on the right to die issue, and only in 
1989 enacted a durable power of attorney for health care. 

The legislative delay, combined with Dr. Kevorkian’s and his attorney’s 
actions, allowed for considerable issue expansion. There was a high level of 
media exposure. Some interest groups saw an opportunity to gain publicity. 
Other groups came to believe that they had a stake in the outcome of the issue. 
The ACLU saw the constitutional issue of privacy and personal autonomy. The 
Right to Lifers saw the potential for yet another threat to the sanctity of human life. 
Groups representing older people or individuals with disabilities worried about a 
policy that would make suicide an acceptable alternative. The medical community 
worried about the role of the physician and government interference with the 
medical profession. 

The activities of Dr. Kevorkian and the related public response have 
placed physician-assisted suicide on the systemic agenda. The status quo is no 
longer an acceptable solution. Dr. Kevorkian and his flamboyant attorney 
Geoffrey Fieger have been relentless in keeping this issue before the public. As 
much as elected officials would like to dodge tough choices that have the 
potential for alienating large numbers of voters or powerful interests, the no-action 
alternative is simply unavailable. As Schattschneider has argued, as conflict 
expands the terms of the engagement change. What started out as the activities 
of a lone crackpot has blossomed into the pressing issues of human rights and 
the proper scope of government intervention into the very personal matters of 
death and dying. 

Biomedical issues may be uniquely suited for symbolic politics. These 
issues reach imponderable questions of the essence of human _ nature. 
Discussions of the essence of human nature and the meaning of human life 
involve religion and philosophy, and, for most of the public, not much science. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that everyone holds some views on questions such 
as abortion, euthanasia, eugenics, gene therapy and evolution. Debate on these 
questions is highly emotional and often cast in the language of rights. Issues 
framed in these terms are not likely candidates for compromise and compromise 
is one of the hallmarks of the legislative process.'* Yet, at the same time the 
presence of these issues creates public anxiety and calls for government reaction. 
These questions pose complicated problems for policy makers, and their tasks 
are not made easier by the moral or religious or constitutional rights overtones in 
debate. Symbolic politics can quell public fears and permit elected officials to 


141t is no mystery that courts have been the leaders in the abortion, evolution and right-to-die 
debates. Courts are in the business of deciding rights. Judges are required to draw lines and 
decide clear winners and losers. Perhaps most important, the judiciary is the branch of 
government least subject to majoritarian pressures. 


avoid making substantive decisions that alienate voters and organized interests. 
But at the same time, the manipulation of symbols may decrease the potential for 
rational dialogue on difficult issues. 

What forms can the symbolic politics take? Study commissions with 
appropriate interest group representation are an alternative. If the legislature 
wants to maximize the chance that no consensus recommendations will emerge 
from the commission, the commission should include equal representation of 
numerous groups that cannot possibly agree. If the Michigan model is followed, 
this option is cheap and probably effective, with the added benefit of allowing the 
medical profession to monopolize the issue. Recourse to the referendum in 
states that have it is another possibility: Let the people decide and the legislature 
won't have to. Representative David Jaye of Michigan has figured this out. Like 
the study commissions, referenda allow people to take comfort in the ritual and 
mythology of participatory democracy. The referendum option also probably 
guarantees that the states will not have a policy. If referenda on physician- 
assisted suicide failed in progressive states such as Washington or California, that 
and similar issues will probably fail elsewhere. If worse comes to worse, the 
legisiature can pass a vaguely worded statute, long on "whereas" and short on 
clear policy. This strategy assures a constitutional challenge in the courts. The 
issue will then be decided by the courts, where much of this began in the first 
place. 
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Dr. Kevorkian’s Assisted Suicides 


Date 
6/4/94 
10/23/91 
10/23/91 
5/15/92 
9/26/92 
11/23/92 
12/15/92 
12/15/92 
1/20/93 
2/4/93 
2/4/93 
2/8/93 
2/15/93 
2/18/93 
2/18/93 
5/16/93 


8/4/93 


Name 
Janet Adkins 
Sherry Miller 
Marjorie Wantz 
Susan Williams 
Lois F. Hawes 
Catherine A. Andreyev 
Marguerite Tate 
Marcella Lawrence 
Jack Elmer Miller 
Stanley Ball 
Mary Biernat 
Elaine Goldbaum 
Hugh Edmund Gale 
Martha Ruwart 
Jonathan Grenz 
Ronald Mansur 


Thomas Hyde 


Condition 


Alzheimer’s 

multiple sclerosis 
genital pain 

multiple sclerosis 
lung and brain cancer 
Lou Gehrig’s disease 
Lou Gehrig’s disease 
multiple ailments 
bone cancer 
pancreatic cancer 
breast cancer 


multiple sclerosis 


heart disease; emphysema 


intestinal cancer 


cancer of the esophagus 


bone and lung cancer 


Lou Gehrig’s disease 


~ 
Table 1 
Num Age 
1 54 
2 43 
58 
| 4 52 
5 52 
6 45 
| 7 70 
8 67 
9 53 
10 82 
11 73 
12 
| 13 
14 41 
15 
16 
0 
| 23 


Figure 1. Articles in the Detroit News About 
Dr. Kevorkian and/or Assisted Suicide 
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Abstract 


To remain at peace, it is not sufficient for a country to make it clear to potential adversaries that aggression would 
be costly. Equally important is to persuade them that if they leave the country in peace, they have nothing to fear, 
for if a country is perceived as a constant threat, others may be tempted to eliminate that threat. Nonoffensive defense 
emphasizes both points equally. Historical experience also shows that it is an effective strategy to avoid war. 
However, in today's interdependent world, it has become necessary to complement military defense with an active 
peace policy that seeks to anticipate potential conflicts and helps avoid or resolve them long before they lead to war. 
There is a role for the international community not only in peacekeeping, but also in promoting democracy and 
economic justice to prevent conflicts, in mediation to help resolve disputes peacefully, and, if that fails, in deploying 
defensive forces in threatened countries before they are invaded, if they so request. 


An empirical approach 


What strategies are most effective in maintaining peace 
and security? One method to gain some insight into this 
question is empirical. What countries have been most 
successful in avoiding war, and how have they achieved it? 

Small and Singer (1982, p. 167ff.) have assembled 
extensive statistics on each country's involvement in war, 
beginning in 1816, the year after the end of the Napoleonic 
wars. According to their data, updated to 1993, there are 
only two countries in the entire world that have not been 
at war since that time: Sweden and Switzerland. Several 
other countries have not been at war since they gained 
independence, but they have not been members of the 
international system for that long. 

Both Sweden and Switzerland have pursued very 
similar defense and foreign policies. Both are neutral, 
refraining from joining military alliances or entering wars 
among other countries. They also maintain a strong 
defense relative to their size, with a militia army 
comprising about 10 percent of their populations based on 
general conscription, but their armies have the sole task to 
defend their territory from the border inward, not to pursue 
hostile forces into an aggressor's home territory. They 
have deliberately avoided to pose a threat to their 
neighbors, or even to be misperceived as a potential threat 
(Roberts 1976; Galtung 1984; Fischer 1984a). 

The fact that they have been able to maintain peace for 
so long is hardly coincidence. An effective security stra- 
tegy must make two things clear to a potential aggressor: 
(1) if he attacks us, the costs of doing so will far outweigh 
any conceivable benefits; and (2) as long as he leaves us in 
peace, he has absolutely nothing to fear from us. While 
there is wide agreement on the first point, the second point, 
which is no less important, is too often overlooked. 
Nonoffensive defense emphasizes both points equally. 


Smaller countries have been able to remain at peace not 
by assembling military forces that would be capable of de- 
feating a more powerful opponent. That is not necessary. 
All that is needed is to demonstrate to a potential aggressor 
that the costs of attacking a country clearly outweigh any 
benefits of doing so. If a country is of low strategic 
significance and the benefits of conquering it are low, even 
a relatively modest defense will be sufficient to dissuade 
would-be aggressors from their designs. 

The benefits of conquest can be deliberately held low 
if a country prepares for civilian-based defense that would 
make it difficult or impossible for an occupation force to 
control the population (Sharp 1973). No country can be 
governed effectively without some voluntary cooperation 
from its citizens. If a soldier has to stand next to every 
worker to make him or her work, an occupation regime 
cannot be sustained very long. Switzerland and Sweden 
had plans to remove key components from industrial plants 
and bury them in secret places to make those plants useless 
to a conqueror, if necessary, without destroying them. 

If every country would only defend itself inside its 
recognized borders, there would be no war. But even as 
long as there exist aggressors, nonoffensive defense is an 
effective strategy to avoid war. 


Lessons from Munich and Sarajevo 


Before World War I, the prevailing view was that the 
best way to avoid war was to be prepared to win it. The 
key to victory was seen in quick and decisive action at the 
outset of a war to surprise and defeat the adversary's forces 
before they could be fully mobilized. As a result of this 
philosophy, Europe became rapidly engulfed in the 
conflagration of World War I, sparked by the assassination 
of the heir to the Austrian throne at Sarajevo. 


Learning from the events of 1914, many concluded that 
to avoid war one had to be conciliatory, patient and 
restrained, so as to avoid an escalation of threats. 
Chamberlain may have thought he had learnt the lessons of 
Sarajevo when he yielded to Hitler's demands at Munich in 
1938, to achieve "peace for our time". As we now know, 
the consequences were even worse, when Hitler felt 
emboldened by his early successes. 

After World War II and until recently, the pendulum 
swung back full cycle: | Emphasizing the risks of 
appeasement, both NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization vowed that they would react strongly to the 
first signs of aggression. The Soviet Union, attacked from 
the West three times in this century, long espoused a 
doctrine of "strategic defense, tactical offense" and vowed 
that if there was another war in Europe, it would make 
sure that it was not fought on Soviet soil. NATO's 
concept of "follow-on forces attack" foresaw the destruction 
of command posts and staging areas deep inside Eastern 
Europe if a war should erupt. 

By threatening strong retaliation and deliberate 
escalation, such strategies sought to deter intentional 
aggression. But they could not have prevented a war that 
arose through a misunderstanding or miscalculation. By 
focusing on the lessons of Munich, these strategies ignored 
the lessons of Sarajevo. 

Nonoffensive defense can avoid both types of war: By 
maintaining a strong defense, it can credibly resist the type 
of aggression with which World War II began. Yet by 
avoiding offensive operations into the territory of an 
aggressor, it helps prevent the automatic escalation of 
fighting that led to World War I. 

Military analysts in both the United States and the 
former Soviet Union long focused on the experience of 
World War II, arguing that weakness invites war. But the 
possession of offensive arms can in fact invite an attack 
rather than deterring it. For example, President Nasser 
believed in the 1960s that a strong air force would make 
Egypt more secure. The result was the opposite. Israel 
was so terrified of this air force that when tensions rose in 
1967 and war appeared imminent, it felt it had no choice 
but to destroy Egypt's air force in a surprise attack, before 
Egypt could used it against Israel. 

Avoiding war is not simply a question of being weak 
or strong, but of being strong in the sense of the ability to 
resist aggression, and at the same time weak in the sense 
of not being perceived as a threat to be eliminated. The 
traditional concept of “balance of power" is flawed, because 
it fails to make the essential distinction between offensive 
and defensive strength. Power is not a one-dimensional 
variable. 


What distinguishes defensive from offensive arms? 


At the most general level, one can define arms as 
purely defensive if they increase the security of the country 
possessing them without diminishing the security of 
potential adversaries. Purely offensive arms reduce the 
security of an opponent without adding anything to the 
security of the country acquiring them. In between, there 


is an entire spectrum of arms of various degrees of 
defensiveness. One can define a degree of defensiveness 
as the amount of security gained by the country acquiring 
the weapons divided by the sum of the amount of security 
gained by that country and the amount of security lost by 
its adversary. From the definitions offered above, it 
follows that this degree is 1 for purely defensive weapons 
and 0 for purely offensive weapons (Fischer 1982, 1984b). 

An example of a purely defensive weapon is a barrier 
against tanks in a fixed position. As long as other 
countries do not seek to cross that barrier in an attack, they 
have nothing to fear. 

Based on that definition, there exist also 
“superoffensive” and “superdefensive" weapons systems. 
A superoffensive weapons system does not only add nothing 
to a country's own security, but actually diminishes it. An 
example would be an automatic launch-on-warning system. 
An error would not only destroy the adversary, but also the 
country possessing the system in case of an accidental 
nuclear war resulting from a launch based on an erroneous 
signals. For example, from January 1979 to June 1980, 
there were no less than 3,804 false alarms of a Soviet 
nuclear attack on the United States. After that, the 
Pentagon discontinued to publish those statistics so as "not 
to alarm the public" (New York Times, Oct. 29, 1980). 

A superdefensive measure improves the security of both 
sides. An example would be planting a belt of dense forest 
along a border to make it impenetrable by tanks from both 
sides, or deploying an international peacekeeping force. 

A second definition of offensive and defensive arms, 
which is closely related with the previous one, has been 
offered by Galtung (1984). Offensive arms have a long 
range and indiscriminate destructive power. The prime 
example are intercontinental ballistic nuclear missiles. 
Defensive arms have limited mobility (preferably they are 
immobile) and limited destructive power. A pure example 
is, again, a passive obstacle, which is immobile and simply 
inhibits a planned attack without inflicting any casualties on 
an opponent, such as the Great Wall of China. 

There is a noteworthy asymmetry here. Offensive 
arms can, in principle, also be used in a defensive way: 
long range weapons can also be used at short range, against 
an aggressor on one's own territory. On the other hand, 
defensive arms, with short range, cannot be used at long 
range, unless they are modified. 

A third definition, offered by Quester (1977) defines 
offensive arms as those that give an advantage to the 
attacker, whereas defensive arms give an advantage to the 
defender. A typical example of a defensive arm is a 
bunker with a machine gun. If two opponents face each 
other with this kind of weapon, the one side which first 
leaves its bunker in an effort to storm the other side's 
position is far more vulnerable than the side which limits 
its actions to defending its own position and therefore has 
an advantage. 

A key variable determining whether a weapons system 
is offensive or defensive is the “exchange ratio", which 
indicates how many similar weapons of the opponent can be 
destroyed with one of one's own weapons. A missile with 
low accuracy, e.g. 10 percent, has an exchange ratio of 
0.1, because on average it would take ten missiles to 


destroy one. A missile with nearly perfect accuracy and 
multiple independently-targetable warheads (a MIRV) has 
an exchange ratio greater than one. For example if each 
missile has 10 warheads and the probability of destroying 
its target is 90 percent, the exchange ratio is 9. Weapons 
systems with an exchange ratio greater than one favor the 
attacker, since he can destroy more of the opponent's 
weapons than he uses. The presence of weapons with an 
exchange ratio greater than one causes strategic instability. 
An example are unprotected bomber fleets. Since one 
bomber can drop many bombs and destroy several enemy 
bombers on the ground, the side that strikes first has an 
advantage. Such a situation helped precipitate the 1967 
Mideast war, as mentioned above. Such weapons systems 
can be classified as superoffensive, since strategic instability 
reduces the security of both sides. For this reason, Sweden 
and Switzerland keep their military aircraft in underground 
caverns excavated under thick rock cover, so that they 
would never have to use them or lose them. 

Studies from both East and West (Arbatov 1987; 
Blackwill 1988; Dean 1988; Kokoshin 1988) agreed that a 
shift to a nonoffensive defense posture involves the sharp 
reduction or elimination of arms that are primarily useful 
to invade and hold territory, such as tanks, self-propelled 
artillery, armored personnel carriers, bridge-building 
equipment, ground-attack aircraft and helicopters. Purely 
defensive arms, such as anti-tank and anti-aircraft weapons 
in fixed positions are retained or even strengthened. 

Driving the acquisition or construction of weapons 
systems are the underlying military doctrines. A leader 
who harbors ambitions of territorial conquest will prefer to 
possess offensive arms, since they favor the attacker. 

Some have sought to discredit a defensive conventional 
posture by pointing to the failure of the Maginot line. But 
the principal failure of the Maginot line was that it did not 
extend far enough, enabling Hitler to go around it and 
invade France via Belgium. Moreover, a good defense 
should be widely dispersed and cover the territory in depth, 
not be concentrated only along the border. The Maginot 
line resembled a thin egg shell. Once broken, it was 
worthless. A good defense should rather resemble a solid 
rock. Even if the surface has been penetrated, it is just as 
hard to proceed. 

Some advocate an offensive military posture, arguing 
that if there is to be fighting it better take place on the 
adversary's side of the border. But assuming there will be 
war is the wrong premise to start from. A _ purely 
defensive posture is far more effective in preventing war in 
the first place. 

Nonoffensive defense has a number of advantages over 
a strategy that envisages defeating an enemy by pursuing 
his forces into their home territory: it provides no incentive 
for a preemptive strike, it avoids escalation of a war that 
may begin by accident or misunderstanding, and it provides 
no incentive for an arms race. 

Removing from opposing military forces the capabilities 
for offensive operations reduces pressure on each side to 
initiate a preemptive attack to eliminate a potential threat. 

A “defense” strategy that envisages deep penetration 
into the adversary's territory to attack supply lines gives the 
adversary every incentive to maintain the initiative in 


combat if war should ever start. Withdrawal would invite 
defeat. If both sides try to push the fighting back onto the 
territory of the other side, any small border incident, even 
an accidental border violation, could rapidly escalate into a 
big war. But if one side defends its territory up to the 
border and not beyond, the adversary has every incentive 
to withdraw. As long as he pushes the battle beyond his 
own borders, he continues to suffer losses. If he 
withdraws, he is safe. 

Finally, the competition between adversaries to build 
larger and increasingly capable offensive forces is 
essentially driven by mutual fear. However, purely 
defensive measures, which pose no threat to an adversary, 
can hardly fuel an arms race. It is hard to imagine how 
clearly defensive structures in fixed positions, such as the 
fortifications in the Swiss Alps, could be perceived as a 
threat by anyone. (As Johan Galtung said, it would be 
somewhat difficult to move the alps to use them in an 
attack.) 

Although theories of nonoffensive defense were 
developed mainly in Western Europe (Afheldt 1976, 1983; 
Bastian 1983; Boserup 1988; Galtung 1984; Léser 1981; 
Mechtersheimer 1984; Nolte 1984; Spannocchi 1976), the 
first political leader to implement these concepts was 
Mikhail Gorbachev (1987). Almost as soon as he became 
the Soviet leader, he took the initiative to make Soviet 
military forces more clearly defensive, promoting the 
concept of “reasonable sufficiency." In an article in Pravda 
of September 17, 1987, on "The Reality and Guarantee of 
a Secure World," in which he outlined the elements of a 
Comprehensive System of International Peace and Security, 
Gorbachev advocated "such a structure of the armed forces 
of a state that they would be sufficient to repulse a possible 
aggression but would not be sufficient for the conduct of 
offensive actions." In a speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 8, 1988, he announced a 
unilateral reduction of Soviet forces in Europe by 500,000 
troops and 10,000 tanks and a restructuring of Soviet forces 
to make them more clearly defensive. His initiative met at 
first with ridicule in the West. The same evening, Henry 
Kissinger commented that nobody really knew what a shift 
to a defensive posture meant. He argued that a tank, for 
example, had been called an offensive weapon, yet it had 
also been said that the best defense against a tank was a 
tank. Of course, there exist some borderline cases of 
weapons that can be used either in an offensive or 
defensive way. But to cite one example in order to argue 
that no distinction exists between offense and defense is as 
if someone were to say, “There is no difference between 
light and dark colors. Take for example gray, it is neither 
light nor dark." 

With the conclusion of the treaty on Conventional 
Forces in Europe, the revolutions in Eastern Europe, the 
end of the cold war and the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, the danger of a clash between East and West in 
Europe has practically vanished for the time being. Yet it 
is still in the interest of NATO to shift to a nonoffensive 
defense posture so as not to play into the hands of 
hardliners in the Russian military who still distrust the West 
and would like to make Russia “feared and respected" 
again. 
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A shift to nonoffensive defense would be most urgent 
in the Third World, where most wars since 1945 have 
taken place. For example, if Iran had adopted a 
nonoffensive defense strategy when it was attacked by Iraq 
in 1980, it could have repulsed the attack without 
participating in a bloody 8 year long see-saw battle, with 
each side trying to push the fighting onto the territory of 
the other side and inflict a crushing defeat. If Iraq had 
adopted a nonoffensive defense posture, it would, of 
course, never have invaded Iran in the first place--nor 
Kuwait in 1990. 

Conflicts in the Third World were long nurtured by the 
rivalry between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Now that the cold war is over, will they come to an end as 
well? Probably not in the near future. Even though the 
two superpowers no longer support opposing sides in 
locally rooted conflicts with troops or military grants, arms 
merchants have stepped into the breach. They often sell 
arms to both sides in a conflict and thus help fuel and 
escalate it. Unfortunately, it is far more profitable to sell 
offensive than defensive arms, because offensive arms lead 
to an escalating arms race based on mutual fear and ever 
growing demand. The supply of defensive arms would 
relatively soon lead to a situation in which each side is 
protected against aggression, but unable to carry out 
aggression. This would saturate the market and dry up 
demand for more weapons. Offensive arms, on the other 
hand, resemble addictive drugs: the more you have, the 
more you need. 

Supplying purely defensive arms into an area of 
conflict is like pouring water onto a fire. Supplying 
offensive arms is like pouring oil onto a fire. 

The world must begin to recognize that trading in 
offensive arms, which yields handsome profits at the 
expense of other people's lives, is no less reprehensible 
than the British opium trade in the 19th century, which has 
since become inconceivable as official policy. Trading in 
offensive arms must now be equally ostracized. 


Have nuclear weapons hel maintain peace? 

The often heard assertion that nuclear weapons have 
helped maintain peace and stability since 1945 is contrary 
to facts. The five declared nuclear powers have been 
involved in five wars, on average, since World War II, 
eight times as many as the nonnuclear countries, which 
fought an average of 0.65 wars each during the same 
period (Fischer 1991). 

Some claim that a nonoffensive defense posture is more 
expensive than the reliance on nuclear deterrence. Even if 
it was, it would be preferable. But in fact, all of the 
nuclear powers spend a higher fraction of their gross 
domestic product for military purposes than the world 
average. 

Some argue that despite great tensions in the world, 
there has been no world war since 1945 because of the 
existence of nuclear weapons. Nobody can prove that 
assertion, but it is clear that the consequences of a nuclear 
world war would have been so catastrophic that even a 
reduced probability of such an event is not worth the risk. 


If the only way in which a war could break out was 
through premeditated attack by a coolly calculating and 
accurately informed aggressor, the threat of mutual 
annihilation might deter war. But not every war has started 
that way. Aggressors have often miscalculated. Hitler sent 
his troops into the Soviet Union in summer uniforms, 
believing he could conquer it within two months. 
Moreover, sometimes it is not even clear who made the 
first move. Israel claims that Egypt started the 1967 war 
when it blocked Israeli ships at the Bay of Aqaba. Egypt 
claims that Israel started the war when it subsequently 
bombed Egyptian air fields. It is usually possible to find 
something the other side did first. If there is no strategy 
to contain and deescalate fighting once it has begun, but 
massive retaliation is the only option, the situation is 
extremely volatile and dangerous. Relying on nuclear 
deterrence alone is as if we sought to prevent collisions in 
traffic by packing our car with dynamite and putting a trip 
wire around it. This might indeed deter others from hitting 
us intentionally, but if we have the slightest collision by 
accident, it is our end. For this reason, proposals to 
promote nuclear proliferation so that there would be fewer 
wars, advocated by John Mearsheimer and others, make no 
sense. 


Is star wars a defensive system? 


On the surface, star wars appears to rely on defense 
against a possible attack, instead of deterrence through the 
threat of retaliation, or preemption by destroying enemy 
missiles before they can be used if war seems imminent. 
President Reagan promoted star wars with the seductive 
phrase, "Wouldn't it be better to save lives than to avenge 
them?" Unfortunately, reality is different. Leaving aside 
the question of feasibility, which is doubtful, there are at 
least two reasons why star wars, as designed, was an 
offensive, not a defensive system. 

Caspar Weinberger (international Herald Tribune, July 
11, 1985, p.4) called star wars "a bold new quest for 
peace” and warned at the same time that a Soviet 
breakthrough in advanced defense technologies "would put 
us at great risk." How could a bold new quest for peace 
on part of the Russians put the United States at great risk? 
Weinberger was, of course, concerned that if the Soviet 
Union had a defense against nuclear missiles (or even if its 
leaders falsely believed they had a defense), they would no 
longer be deterred from using nuclear weapons by the fear 
of retaliation. But if the United States developed such a 
system first, while maintaining its nuclear missiles, that 
would appear no less threatening to others. This shows 
that it is often necessary to consider the entire arsenal of a 
country to determine whether in combination it is 
predominantly offensive or defensive. It is not always 
possible to attach that label to individual weapons. 

There is as second reason why space weapons are highly 
offensive: they give an advantage to the side that strikes first. 
Since each space station would have io be able to emit many 
laser beams or projectiles, and space stations themselves are 
easily visible and highly vulnerable targets, whichever side 
used its space weapons first during a serious crisis could 
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destroy those of the other side in a surprise attack. Such 
weapons systems would be extremely destabilizing. 

Furthermore, star wars would not leave time for human 
intervention. The decision to initiate combat would be left 
to a highly complex computerized system. This would 
increase the risk of accidental war. The shooting down of 
Iran Air's Flight 655 by the Vincennes in 1988 was a 
warning to all those with exaggerated faith in sophisticated 
technology. 


Is nonoffensive defense relevant in civil wars? 


In civil wars, the distinction between offensive and 
defensive arms is much harder to make than in international 
wars, because the belligerent parties are not neatly 
separated by a recognized border. Bomb shelters for 
civilians and fire brigades are perhaps among the few 
clearly defensive systems. Mine fields, which are immobile 
and therefore serve a purely defensive function if the aim 
is to block an invasion, can be highly offensive in a civil 
war, maiming and killing noncombatants. Even passive 
obstacles, like cutting a highway or destroying a bridge, 
can not only slow the advance of enemy troops, but may 
prevent relief shipments from reaching starving populations. 
Air attacks, which are typically offensive operations, may 
serve defensive purposes if they destroy artillery positions 
that are shelling the civilian population in a city, as it is 
currently happening in Sarajevo. 

It is, of course, still possible to distinguish between 
offensive and defensive acts, but intentions and behavior can 
change much more quickly than the arsenals of each party. 

In such situations, outside intervention may be needed 
to restore peace. Do other countries have the right--or 
even the duty--to intervene in a civil war? It is clearly 
wrong if another country sets itself up as judge of who is 
right or wrong and then intervenes unilaterally to support 
its favored side. There is an old legal principle that the 
judge should be different from either the plaintiff or the 
defendant, and it is time to extend that principle to the 
international level. But if people in a country are unable 
to defend themselves from aggression or genocide and appeal 
to the international community for help, and if a neutral 
body of observers can verify their charges, then it is quite 
appropriate to grant them protection, at their own request. 

Similarly, there can arise a need for outside 
intervention if a government suppresses minorities or seizes 
or maintain power by force, as in Haiti, Myanmar, Nigeria 
and Serbia (Kosovo), or if an opposition party refuses to 
accept the results of an election, as in Angola and Bosnia. 

Do other countries have a right to intervene in such 
situations? Under ancient Roman law, the head of a 
household, the "pater familias," had absolute authority over 
his family. He could sell his children into slavery or beat 
them to death and the state had no right to intervene in this 
"internal affair." He could not hurt someone else's 
children without getting in conflict with the law, but his 
own family was his to rule. Today we consider that notion 
absurd. This does not mean that we break into a 
neighbor's home and tell a family how they should solve 
their problems whenever we hear an argument. But if a 


spouse or children are beaten, they must have a right to 
seek protection from the police if necessary. 

At the international level, we still tend to cling to the 
obsolete notion of absolute state sovereignty. Yet that 
concept makes no sense if a government is unable to 
protect its own population from brutal violence such as 
“ethnic cleansing," or even massacres its own people. We 
need an International Criminal Court to which minorities-- 
or in some cases powerless majorities--who cannot find 
justice within their own countries can resort. It is 
unrealistic to assume that the highest court within a country 
will always guarantee justice, especially when a government 
oppresses its own people and controls the courts. The 
World Court can now only hear cases in which one 
government files suit against another government, and it has 
no power to enforce its decisions. We also need a 
mechanism to enforce an International Criminal Court's 
decisions, preferably a new United Nations peace- 
enforcement unit. 

Protecting the rights of minorities, at their own request, 
is totally different from unilateral intervention by one 
country in the internal affairs of another. 


Nonoffensive defense as component of an active peace policy 


Many have argued that a shift to nonoffensive defense 
is possible only on a reciprocal basis through mutual 
agreement between two adversaries. But the key advantage 
of nonoffensive defense over other peace strategies is 
precisely that it does not depend on agreement and 
reciprocity. Kenneth Boulding once said that since 
agreement is a scarce resource, as much as possible should 
be done to preserve peace without depending on agreement. 
Whenever mutual agreement can be achieved, it is far 
preferable to move toward disarmament than merely toward 
a shift to defensive military postures, because that can be 
done faster, saves much greater resources and provides 
even greater security. However, total disarmament cannot 
be undertaken unilaterally without risk, because a 
defenseless country may represent a tempting target for 
would-be conquerors. 

A nonoffensive defense posture, on the other hand, can 
be adopted unilaterally, without risk, as the cases of 
Sweden and Switzerland have shown. If those countries 
had waited for a reciprocal agreement from Hitler before 
adopting a nonoffensive military posture, they would have 
waited in vain, to their own disadvantage. 

Resort to military defense can only be a last resort to 
resist aggression, after all other attempts have failed. To 
improve one's security, it is essential to pursue a broad- 
based strategy with many redundant components, so that if 
one of them fails, others are there to back it up. 

It is necessary to pursue an active peace that seeks to 
avoid or resolve conflicts long before they lead to war 
(Fischer 1991). Simply waiting until a conflict erupts into 
war and then resorting to military force is as if someone 
were to drive a car with closed eyes, waiting until hitting 
an obstacle before changing course, instead of anticipating 
and avoiding dangers. Such a purely reactive strategy can 
be fatal. 
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An active peace policy has three main components: (1) 
seeking to prevent conflicts by developing good relations 
with potential adversaries through mutually beneficial 
cooperation; (2) if conflict prevention fails, resort to 
conflict resolution, including bilateral negotiations or 
mediation by a third party; (3) only if conflict resolution 
fails and a country faces the threat of aggression, it may 
have to resort to self-defense. 

After World War II, Jean Monnet was convinced that 
the best way to help overcome the century old hostility 
between Germany and France was mutually beneficial 
economic cooperation. Studying a number of possibilities, 
he found that free trade in coal and steel would bring rapid 
and clear benefits to each participating country. With the 
help of French foreign minister Robert Schumann, he 
helped create the European Coal and Steel Union. Since 
then, it has developed into the European Community, which 
has indeed made another war between Germany and France 
almost unthinkable. 

Now that the cold war is over, it is equally important 
to develop mutually beneficial economic relations between 
East and West to make sure that the cold war never 
returns. Western Europe's restrictions against imports from 
Eastern Europe, in an effort to protect its industries from 
competition, is very short-sighted. Eastern Europe and 
particularly the former Soviet Union suffer from a sharp 
decline in production and living standards that may be 
worse than what Germany suffered during the Great 
Depression, and we all know the result. It provided fertile 
ground for Hitler's demagoguery. We should not allow a 
recurrence of such events in the former Soviet Union. 
Time is urgent. What is needed is not massive amounts of 
financial aid given to governments without careful 
accounting, since that could disappear in the hands of 
corrupt officials. Rather, newly developing enterprises who 
work hard and honestly must be given an opportunity to 
compete in the world market and to sell their products 
without artificial barriers. Also, technical advice, which 
represents an unlimited resource that is not diminished 
through use, could be very helpful. Increased trade can be 
mutually beneficial, because the West can only increase its 
exports to the East if the East is given the opportunity to 
earn hard currency. 

The United States need not keep building missiles and 
submarines simply to keep people employed. If the same 
resources and work-power were devoted to building food 
processing plants, modern telephone equipment, computers 
and a host of machine tools for Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, this can create even more jobs, and 
contributes more to the West's security in the long run than 
continuing to build unneeded military hardware. 

When I once spoke about such international 
cooperation, a military officer said, "You live in a world 
of illusions. As long as civilization exists, there will 
always be conflicts." From his grim expression, it was 
clear that he meant armed conflicts, or war. It is true that 
new conflicts tend to emerge constantly, but that does not 
imply that we have to kill each other to deal with them. 
In the business world, this has long been recognized. For 
example, IBM and AT&T are locked in an intense struggle 
over the conquest of the computerized telecommunications 


market. But they would never dream of bombing each 
other's headquarters. They compete through lower prices, 
better quality, advertisements, and occasionally a battle in 
court. Sooner or later, the nations of the world will deal 
with their differences in a similarly civilized way, if we do 
not destroy ourselves before that happens. 

There exist a whole range of methods of conflict 
resolution. The easiest way to resolve a conflict is 
sometimes a unilateral concession, provided others do not 
take advantage of it by escalating their demands. For 
example, when a chemical fire near Basel poisoned the 
Rhine river in Germany, France and the Netherlands, 
Switzerland did not negotiate about compensation or wait to 
be taken to the international court by its neighbors, but 
simply announced that it took full responsibility and would 
pay for the cleanup. 

If two sides must make mutual concessions, bilateral 
negotiations are the first approach. To negotiate 
successfully, it is important to search for creative win-win 
solutions (Fisher and Ury 1981). If each side gives up 
something that is of little importance to it but of overriding 
significance to the other side, both sides will be better off. 

If bilateral negotiations fail, a neutral third party can 
often help. The least intrusive role is that of providing 
good offices, such as a neutral meeting place, or shuttle 
diplomacy between two parties that are unwilling to meet 
face to face. A mediator takes a more active role by not 
only transmitting messages, but proposing solutions that the 
two parties may fail to see. It is also often easier to accept 
a proposal made by a neutral third party than giving in to 
demands made by the opponent, without losing face. The 
most intrusive third party role is that of an arbitrator, 
whose decisions are binding. 

If a third party fails to resolve a conflict peacefully, the 
two adversaries may decide to take the case before the 
international court. Only if an adversary refuses to accept 
a decision by the international court and plans to commit 
aggression may it be necessary to resort to military 
defense, after all other options have been exhausted. 


Strengthening the United Nations 


The previous section has discussed steps that can be 
taken if bilateral agreement is feasible. If global agreement 
can be reached, which is even harder, the possibilities are 
vastly expanded. 

To eliminate extreme inequality as a source of conflict, 
many agencies of the United Nations provide financial and 
technical assistance to reduce the gap between rich and 
poor countries. What is lacking is a steady source of 
financing for these efforts. Jan Tinbergen (in Tinbergen 
and Fischer 1987) has observed that to almost every 
department or ministry at the national level, there exists a 
corresponding international organization, with the exception 
of a treasury. Yet the treasury, which collects revenue 
with which to finance all the other ministries is the most 
essential branch of any government. Without it, any 
government would soon collapse. This led Tinbergen to 
propose the creation of a World Treasury, which could help 
finance solutions to global problems that lie beyond the 


capacity of individual governments, such as UN 
peacekeeping, economic development and protection of the 
global environment. 

It may be a long time before there is global agreement 
on some form of world income tax, but other sources of 
finance are available. For example, the United Nations 
could auction mining rights to deep seabed resources out- 
side any country's territorial waters to the highest bidder. 
This would also create some order and help prevent future 
wars over these resources. When oil was first discovered 
in Texas in the 19th century, rival oil companies 
occasionally bombarded each other's drilling towers to get 
at the oil first. Today they appreciate the role of the U.S. 
government in auctioning drilling rights to the highest 
bidder. They pay something for the right to drill for oil, 
but in return they enjoy the peace of mind that nobody else 
will take away the fruits of their efforts by force. 

The good will and enthusiasm for hard work of many 
idealistic young people from around the world represents a 
vast and largely untapped resource for the solution of 
global problems that otherwise tend to exacerbate conflicts. 
Robert Muller (1991) proposed the creation of a Global 
Peace Service, in which young people from around the 
world could work together for a year or two on develop- 
ment projects, preventive health care, feeding and housing 
refugees, cleaning up environmental pollution and more. 

Another measure to avoid conflicts is the promotion of 
democracy. Doyle (1983), Bremer (1992) and others have 
observed that democracies have almost never fought wars 
with one another. An International Democratic Elections 
Agency (IDEA), which would routinely observe elections 
and their preceding campaigns to make sure that there is no 
fraud and that all parties have fair access to the media, 
could play a useful role in improving global security 
(Fischer 1993). 

Frequent sources of conflict are old hatreds, national 
chauvinism or ethnic and religious prejudice. UNESCO 
has published a series of history textbooks written by 
international teams of historians that seek to avoid national 
bias, the perpetuation of enemy images, and the glorifica- 
tion of victory in war. Another measure that could also 
help overcome prejudice and distorted information, and 
could reach even more people, would be a UN radio and 
television network, which could complement--not replace-- 
national broadcasting systems and offer people a wide range 
of news and views from around the world. 

An International Satellite Monitoring Agency (ISMA), 
proposed by France in 1978 but rejected at that time by the 
two superpowers, could help verify disarmament agreements 
and give advance warning of preparations for aggression. 
It is often much easier to prevent aggression before it 
occurs than to reverse it afterwards. ISMA could also 
detect early signs of approaching natural disasters like 
floods or droughts and help accelerate rescue efforts. 

To help resolve conflicts once they become apparent, 
but before they erupt into war, it would be useful if the 
United Nations had an Agency for Mediation. Its staff 
could look for early signs of emerging conflicts and seek 
to suggest mutually acceptable solutions before these 
conflicts become almost intractable. Such an agency could 


also train a generation of mediators from around the world, 
who would hopefully make its work gradually obsolete. 

To defend the victims of aggression, the United 
Nations needs a standing peacekeeping force, preferably 
consisting of individually recruited members, whose 
primary loyalty is to the United Nations instead of their 
national command structure (Johansen 1990). If a 
community had no standing police force, and each time a 
violent crime occurred the town council would have to meet 
to deliberate whether to hire a police force to deal with the 
emergency, that would be too late. 

At present, UN peacekeeping forces are restricted to 
observing cease-fires after all the belligerent parties have 
agreed to them. There is also a need for peace enforce- 
ment units (Boutros-Ghali 1992) which can intervene at the 
request of one side alone and be deployed on its territory, 
even before it is invaded. A police force would be power- 
less if it had to secure the agreement from a criminal 
before it would have the authority to protect a victim. 

Although the resources devoted to international 
peacekeeping have recently increased, they are still dwarfed 
by national military expenditures. The current system, 
where every country maintains its own military forces for 
its defense is as wasteful as if all homeowner in a 
community were to maintain their own separate fire 
engines, instead of jointly establishing one fire company 
that could be deployed wherever and whenever needed, at 
great savings to all. 
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PUBLIC VOICES, PRIVATE LIVES: GENDER AND NATIONAL IDENTITY IN THE 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


The following ideas are the fruit of sixteen months of 


anthropology field research done in the Federal Republic of 


Germany from 1985-1987. The core of the work focuses upon the 


personal and national identities of West German women in academia 
or in the media, especially television; their ages range from 17 
to 70. Because I was there as a visiting scholar, the wife of a 
Quest professor, a mother, friend and neighbor, the data was 
collected by participant observation and informal interviewing, 
supplemented by survey research from the Allensbach Institute. 

As the interviewing progressed, I found invariably that West 
German women synthesized ideas about themselves and their 
relationships by wrestling with historical questions. Although 
the interview questions were not designed to deal with historical 
issues, it quickly became apparent that German women did not 
interpret their nation’s history as did German men. They had a 
different story to tell, and the questions they posed were very 
different. As a function of this, women also had another vision 
of themselves and their present-day circumstances as West German 
citizens and as citizens of the world, a vision at variance with 
that of West German men. As Carol Gilligan has pointed out: "the 


differences we now explore come from a combination of positions 
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in the social hierarchy, power and reproductive biology, as well 
as the specific factors of time, place and individual traits". 
This work also follows her tradition of not claiming to represent 
gender-specific ideas, nor does it mean to create intellectual 
boundaries between men and women. Rather, it is helpful for the 
moment to look at these themes through the lens of gender. 
Shortly before this research was begun in 1985, President 
Reagan had made his infamous visit to Bitburg, where he declared 
that the SS had also been victims of the Nazi regime. This 
statement, along with an immense amount of newspaper coverage, 
touched off a stormy public debate (heretofore only smoldering) 
amongst Germany’s leading historians. The national and personal 
questions had been discussed for twenty years, but never with 
such urgency and fruitfulness. The time was ripe for what is now 
called the "Historikerstreit”. Perhaps no nation in modern times 
has had its history and sense of collective identity analyzed and 
debated as much as the Federal Republic of Germany. In the face 
of recent dramatic changes in European politics, the debate is 
heightened. This historical debate, whose public forum has been 
primarily the West German media, has been and continues to be 


generated exclusively by male academicians. (Approximately 7% of 


1/ Gilligan, Carol. In a Different Voice. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1982). 2. 
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the former West Germany’s professors are women). This debate, 


carried on by Jurgen Habermas, Ernst Nolte and others, is briefly 


examined here and used as a reference point for the varied 
opinions of male West Germans concerning the meaning of their 
past, present, and future. It is then juxtaposed with an equally 
interesting debate, discovered during this field research, 
between German men and women concerning history and their 
collective identities. 

To summarize the German historical debate, the historians 
Nolte and Hildebrand maintain that there was nothing 
extraordinary about what happened during the Holocaust-- it can 
be compared to the genocide in Stalinist Russia or Pol Pot’s 
Cambodia, and further, it was a defensive strategy against the 
horrors of Bolshevism.= Habermas and others argue that this is 
equivalent to absolving responsibility, and trying to relativize 
the Final Solution; hence, this represents a renewed conservative 
search for a "usable past,” as Charles Maier phrases it.* For 
Habermas, collective responsibility has no time limit. Ernst 


Nolte et. al., counter that they are only trying to replace "a 


2/ Maier, Charles S. The Unmasterable Past. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1988). pp. 30 and 47. 


3/ Ibid.. p. 32. 
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repressive leftist politics.* " For both sides, the series of 
debates is as much over present issues as past events® . It is 
Said that whatever interpretation finally reigns concerning the 
Holocaust will be the frame in which all of Germany’s historical 
and perhaps political discourse will rest.* Is it wrong to 
compare the Final Solution with other genocides? If it is not 
compared with other events in history, how are we to think of 
this time period in a historical context? This debate poses many 
questions, including: what is our relationship to those events? 
Why are certain questions asked? Whose side will be furthered? 
The debate is an effort by contemporary Germans to understand 
themselves in light of, not separate from their past, as well as 
to understand the past events themselves. 

For the most part, the fear and the bitterness that should 


not go unnoticed, center primarily on what will be done with the 


information. If it is to be generally accepted, for example, 


that the people of the former Federal Republic of Germany have 


dealt with the events surrounding the Third Reich, have learned 


4/ Ibid.. 


5/ Ibid... p. 44. 


6/ Ibid... Chapter 5. 
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something essential about themselves, their forefathers, and the 
world, and now "begin” again, then this process is a sort of 
baptism or absolution. It had a beginning and an end, as do 


dictatorships or an ice age. Gn the other hand; if it is to be 


popularly accepted that the events of the Third Reich were part 


of a continuum which has changed but not ended, then the German’s 
relationship to the rest of the world and to him/herself is quite 


different. In The Unmasterable Past, Charles Maier asks: "what 


does it mean to be part of a continuum of a nation whose state 
once did everything in its power to carry out a planned schedule 
of genocide?"* To most Americans in the 1990’s, undoubtedly 
this would not appear to be so urgent a question, for it is 
somehow un-American to blame the child for the sins of his or her 
father or mother. Yet in German history the identity of the 
individual has always been directly "wired" to all other 
institutions-- from the individual to the family to the 
community, right up to the nation’s leaders. Like old-fashioned 
Christmas tree lights where if one light went out they all went 


out, the German’s loss of orientation after the Third Reich was 


proclaimed evil and was dismantled remains a central point in the 


German historical debate. 


7/ Ibid.. pp. 75-76. 
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This brings us directly to German women’s voices. The ideas 
they generate vary for the most part from the ideas set forth in 
the public debate-- but equally interesting, their particular 
frameworks and conclusions point to the possibility that German 
women have come further along in synthesizing their concepts of 
history and national and personal identity than have most German 
men. Although women shared in the experience of having national 
symbols shattered, my belief is they had another set of symbols 
and values that co-existed with those recognized in the dominant 
culture.© These symbols and values were handed down mother-to- 
daughter, and although women unquestionably shared responsibility 
(in varying degrees) for the events of the second world war, 
their identities were left more intact than were men’s identities 
in the aftermath. When I first arrived in Germany; a young woman 
working for German television said: "If you want to understand 
anything about German women today; you must know about the 
"“trummer-frau.” (The trummer-frauen, or rubble women, were the 
women who cleared away the pieces of buildings and humans after 
the bombs hit. They lifted and scraped the concrete slabs and 
rebuilt the cities, making some order out of the chaos). I began 


to find out what I could about these women. During a formal 


8/ Ardener, Shirley, ed. Perceiving Women. (John Wiley and 
Sons, New York: 1975). p. xii. 
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German tea to which my family was invited, I was asked about my 
research. At that time 1 framed my research in terms of women 
being silenced by a Society, and because of the social situation 
I judged that it was not a good moment to talk about women being 
Silenced in Germany. Instead, I mentioned my interest in the 
trummer-frau. The professor began: "But of course, you know what 
a real trummer-frau was? It was a form of punishment invented by 
the Russians, for the wives of the high Nazi officials.” Seated 
near him was a heretofore silent neighbor, the wife of a medical 
researcher. Firmly, but in a very low voice she said: "No, it 
was voluntary work." The words were barely out of her mouth 
before the professor’s fist came straight down on the chair arm, 
and he shouted: "Don’t tell me what a trummer-frau is, because I 
know, my mother was one!” The woman waited for a pause in his 
stormings and said only: "Voluntary." 

I related this incident to an anthropologist at the 
university and she said most vehemently: "But don’t you 
understand? This is the basic conflict between men and women in 
Germany today: The men don’t believe the women can do anything 


without them." (If true, this is a strange myth to sustain after 


two world wars.) Another anthropologist at the university told 


me: "When I was a young girl, whenever my father left the room, 
my mother told me stories of having been a trummer-frau-- she was 


so proud.” 
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A few months later, I gave a formal presentation at the 
university about my work. I mentioned the tea and the trummer- 
frau fight. During the discussion, the moderator, a male 
professor said: "By the ways he was right about the trummer- 
frau-- when it was not a punishment, she only did the work for 
food coupons.” A huge battle ensued-- male versus female. Had 
these women voluntarily taken control of their space and with 
their woman’s arms reconstructed bombed-out buildings, making 
order out of chaos, or was it only under the orders of men that 
they had acted? When this second brawl erupted, I concluded: the 
trummer-frau is undoubtedly a symbol for German women, a very 
strong and positive symbol which they guard. For men, without 
exception, it was a negative and tragic portrait. The trummer- 
frau iS an amazing metaphor for the German woman as she sees 
herself-- not as German men see her: strong, capable, able to 
lift pieces of buildings when necessary alone-- that is; without 
men. Women helped one another and shared. One informant told 
me: "My mother said that when the men returned after the war, 
everything changed. Women were once again helpless, told they 
were not capable of tasks outside of the home, and each woman was 
isolated from other women-- back in the peaceful home, where each 


family worked only for itself.” 


But women had changed--their aspirations were high-- but not 


exactly for themselves, for they’d not been allowed sufficient 
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education, and the strictures within a marriage were great. Yet, 


their daughters received quite a legacy. West Germany has the 
lowest birthrate and one of the highest divorce rates in the 
world. These are two of the most reliable measures of female 
discontent. Again and again I heard the theme of the mother 
after the war, who’d wanted to be a physicist or veterinarian, 
but could not because women had been excluded from those fields, 
or because she was married. One of my interview questions was: 
"What were your mother’s aspirations for you?" Often it was to 
combine career and marriage, sometimes to forget about marriage. 
Most of the women I interviewed knew there was no combining of 
career and marriage in Germany and so had chosen the career. 
Usually when I asked: "Where did you get the idea not to marry or 
have children?”-- the answer was "From my mother.” Qne informant 
Said: "Why would I want to get married? That would be like 
trying to run with one leg." A single, attractive TV hostess was 
asked by her mother when she was six years old: "Now, do you want 
to be pretty or do you want to be smart?" She told me: "I 
remember being amazed that I would have to make a choice, but I 
chose to be smart.” 

When I asked a 2@i-year old university student what she 


associated with being a woman; she answered: 


Being strong. I grew up in a family of strong women; my 
mother...both my grandmothers... have all been examples 
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of women who have saved their families in times of 
crisis, during the war, it was them who got money; who 
found possibilities for the family to survive... So for 
me femininity is very associated with always finding 
ways... @ lot of perseverance, enduring... Men are less 
able to endure pain. They are too sensitive for reality 
sometimes. They get mixed up more easily with 
themselves and the world... I don’t know, they’re so 
complicated at times. (Why is that?) Well, very 
obviously, women have to get on with being reproductive, 
they have to face blood from their first menstruation... 
they’re much more confronted with the essentials of life 
from a very early age. So that confrontation with your 
physical part plays a big part in it... It’s a 
connectedness to the basis of life... If you see blood 
every month from an early age, you think much more about 
what birth is, about what death is, begetting 
children... I would say that death, birth and giving 
birth are the three pillars in life... Something human 
life is spun around... I think it may be biologically 
inherent that men are more afraid of death. Even though 
cutwardly women may be in the worst position, and men 
have the political power, (women) are the ones who still 
have the much stronger function in what they actually 
fulfill. It doesn’t matter where you go, women perform 
many more tasks than men. I think that’s a Sign... 
Women have the ability to bear children, to lose blood 
once a month, to have eggs once a month, to bring up 
children, to nurse children, and still have their 
intellectual capacity besides. But man, he makes 
children when he feels like it. Apart from that, he 
follows his intellectual activities... I’m not feminist 
in the violent sense...but just look at the facts: 
there’s a lot of strength in women. 


Another theme that I must include here briefly concerns the 


large gap between public and private opinion in Germany. I 


discovered this gap after giving my presentation at the 
university. There were several people present at the lecture 
whom I had wanted to interview prior to the presentation, so as 


not to interfere with their responses. I did not reach them all 
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and considered it quite a big mistake until I was able to compare 


what they said at the university-- in the lecture discussion-- 
with what they said several days later in my living room 
privately. When I mentioned at the university that many 
informants felt understanding history was an exceedingly 
important part of understanding themselves, the comments were: 
"That’s ridiculous. Why should history have anything to do with 
my identity today?” (In my home, this particular woman told me 
she was half-Jewish and remembered losing members of her mother’s 
family to the Holocaust. She herself had to flee the country, 
and had a very difficult time deciding later on whether or not to 
return). Another comment was: "I’m 17 years old; why should I be 
interested in history. I wasn’t even born at that time." (In my 
kitchen she spoke for three hours, confessing an avid interest in 
history and feelings of extreme loneliness because she could not 
talk to anyone about it. She thought herself to be quite odd. 
"I’m proud to be German, but it’s so hard to say those words.” 

At the end of three hours she asked, concerning my research: "Oh; 
but what if you find out something bad?" That statement 
Summarizes the oft-expressed conflict and tension in many West 
Germans: Because of what I come from, what am I today? The 
extreme sensitivity to world opinion which is reflected in this 
research and in the German media, mark a critical point in their 
history, as they try to generate their personal and collective 


understandings on the eve of German reunification. 
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The last public comment I’11 include came from a young male 
student: "You shouldn’t ask about being German; it’s messing up 
your data." (One of my questions was "What do you associate with 


being German?"). A few days later in my home, his response to 


the exact same question was quite different. 


He began with a 


sophisticated etymological history of the word deutsch. When I 
probed to find whether being German meant something more 
personal, he hesitated. He then gave a statement of being 


defined as a German from outward. Finally, in response to my 


being interested in how he defined himself, he stated: 


I define myself as a person grown up... (for me history 
is important)... within a certain history and therefore 
I have a special responsibility for certain things... So 
I have to not only have one eye on it, I have to have a 
good look at it... because the generation of my 
parents... they have murdered persons and have been in 
the war... I don’t know anybody I can talk about with 
it... I’m interested in the material culture as an 
expression of a people... If you go through (the city) 
you can see parts which were bombed, where they tried to 
rebuild with facades and make forgotten what has 
happened... Architecture for me is very interesting, and 
so if I look on my own architecture I see history. 
History speaks to me. If I see an old building, the 
lower floors are still remained and the upper floors are 
new, so I imagine people lived in there and their whole 
things are destroyed and bombed out and they are sitting 
in the cellar hoping that the whole shit won’t come down 
on them... And so I think about war and I think about... 
very personally, I imagine I am now in the situation 
which is happening to these people... And if I’m talking 
about war I feel it, and if someone says "I’m not 
interested in it, it’s so far away from me," I get 
angry. If I’m interested in our present I think... I 
have to deal with this event because it’s not so far 
back and there are still Nazis in Germany today... In 
German we have a word... for talking about our past... 
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used... by... left (wing) persons and it is the 
bewaltigung of the past... It says everything... They 
use it as a positive word but I think you can’t overcome 
your history. Die Vergangenheitsbewaltigung... It means 
for me: you think about it, you talk about it, and 
then...the process is finished. Perhaps you are 
Critical but you have overcome it. For me these events 
are not overcome. 


In conclusion, the public historical debate in Germany is 
still the exclusive domain of specific male historians. As 


Charles Maier remarks, most of these historians were adults 


during the war. Hence, the debate is their last chance to try to 


form the mold of German collective identity? . Meanwhile, this 
kind of public discussion tends to be muted in the general 
population. Qne informant told me: "I am from a divided 
country. I have a hole in my history, in my family, in myself-- 
that part of history we’re supposed to forget." This passionate 
public interest, coming from both Germanies, was to be proven 
with the destruction of the Berlin Wall three years later-- a 
rebellion unforeseen by political elites from the East and West; 
resulting in reunification. 

We must not assume that this conflict between the public and 
private statements has disappeared as a result of German 
reunification. The Berlin Wall was one among many symbols-- and 


symbolic meanings are not easily discarded. In fact, it is 


9/ Maier,; Unmasterable Past, p. 7. 
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reasonable however, to assume that there will be an increased 
need to synthesize ideas about national history and one’s 
personal identity as a result of the reunification and all its 
attendent rapid social changes. At the same time, this process 
will be carried out in the spotlight of world attention. For the 
women I interviewed, history is a quest to find themselves; it is 
@ great personal struggle to form a narrative that shows women as 
history, and therefore, with an identity today quite other than 
what has been traditionally portrayed. The view they are given 
of themselves-- as passive victims-- enrages them, for they know 
it is false and to accept this vision, or to allow it to remain 
unchallenged, affects their lives today. Whether they were in 
the Resistance or were Nazis; or something in between, they all 
made choices. 

German women have always talked about history privately. 
They told their daughters when the fathers were not around, and 
now their daughters see themselves in history through the stories 
of bondedness their mothers have told to them. They understand 
history as a continuum, rather than an unhealing rift, as it has 
been for many men. One male lawyer told me: "You have to 
understand, it’s the same as if you found out your own father was 


@ murderer." The past appears "unmasterable” primarily for many 


German men; German women generally understand their responsiblity 


for the good and the horrors of their history. The exclusion of 
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women in Germany’s history has therefore been a significant part 


of male identity in Germany, as it has in many other cultures. 
But since historical truths have many voices;?* women must be 
considered as theoretically interesting as men. The public 
debate would be a great deal richer if women’s knowledge had a 
place in it. For the recorded experiences and concerns of these 
women make the "shocking" destruction of the Berlin Wall, and 


German reunification, appear less sudden and unexpected. 


10/ Maier. Unmasterable Past. op. ie. 
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Women no doubt reproduce between them the 
peculiar, forgotten forms of close combat in which 

they engaged with their mothers. Complicity in 

the non-said, connivance in the unsayable, the wink 

of an eye, the tone of voice, the gesture, the color, 

the smell: we live in such things, escapees from our 
identity cards and our names, loose in an ocean 

of detail, a data-bank of the unnameable.../n 

this weird feminine seesaw that swings ‘me’ out of 

the unnameable community of women into single combat 

with another woman, it is perturbing to say ‘I’... 

A piece of music whose so-called oriental civility 

is suddenly interrupted by acts of violence, murders, 

bloodbaths: isn’t that what “women’s discourse’ 

would be?’ 

Feminist writers have provided powerful and persuasive accounts of the 
psychological, political and philosophical importance of mother-child relations and 
of their reverberations throughout our lives. This work has stimulated productive 
analyses of some of the patriarchal fantasies that underlie and engender the 
productions of Western culture.* The frequent displacement of fantasies from 
maternal to paternal sites even within psychological theorizing has become more 
evident.* Our understanding of female subjectivity and human development is 
richer and more complex. 

Despite these gains, | find the maternal turn so prevalent within recent femi- 
nist theorizing increasingly disturbing and suspicious. | am convinced this turn is 
neither accidental nor innocent. Deconstruction of the functions within feminist 
discourses of maternal fantasies is urgently needed.* The following questions 
would be among those posed in such a deconstruction. Why has the story of 
"woman" become the story of mothers and daughters? Why have the conflicts, 
sacrifices and confinements of these relations receded or been obscured in a 
valorization of women’s connectedness? Why have mothers become central 
agents in the constitution of subjectivity? What purposes are served by this 
framing of the story? What aspects of female subjectivity are repressed or denied 
in this retelling? Where are stories of paternal power and relations of domination 
among women? What else determines gender identity? What are the relationships 
between gender and female subjectivity? 

In 1976, Dinnerstein suggested a myriad of possible paths to pursue.° She 
brilliantly analyzes some of the work fantasies about mothers do. They help to 
relieve humans of a sense of responsibility and fallibility, of the limits of our 
powers, and the lack of coincidence between intent and outcomes. Evidently even 
Dinnerstein underestimated the power, prevalence and persistence of these fanta- 
sies. They continue to reverberate throughout feminist discourses. 

/ will trace the operation of some of these fantasies through an interaction 
between a patient and myself. Then / will pursue their circulation through feminist 
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theorizing more generally. | intend this analysis to provoke further conversation 
about the recurrent valorization of maternity and female relatedness within contem- 
porary feminist discourses. 

PASSIONATE ATTACHMENTS 

Recently one of my patients arrived at her session in an agitated state. WM. is 
a white, professional woman in her late twenties from a relatively wealthy and 
socially prominent family. She told me the following story. M. had dinner the 
previous week with a man from out of town whom she met on a business trip. 
After dinner (their first date), as they were walking away from the restaurant, he 
told her he did not have a place to spend the night. He claimed it was too late to 
return home. She named several hotels in the immediate neighborhood, but he 
pressured her to let him stay at her house. M. demurred, saying there was 
nowhere for him to sleep. He said he did not mind sleeping on the floor. They 
discussed this for about ten minutes, and finally she agreed to let him stay with 
her. 

At her house they talked and watched TV for a while (both sitting on the 
bed). Early in the morning M. said she was exhausted and wanted to go to sleep. 
She changed into a sweatshirt and pants and went under the bed covers. A short 
time later she awoke to find the man under the covers with her, his hand on her 
shoulder, sighing loudly. She took his hand away, but he returned it to her body, 
moving it down her thigh and continuing to sigh. Again she flung the hand off, but 
he returned it. Finally she yelled at him, "what are you doing?,” took a blanket and 


went to sleep on the floor. He left early the next morning and l/ater called her. She 
did not return the call. 


The patient was very upset. She felt the man took advantage of her. She 
was also angry at herself for "being nice” and trying to avoid conflict by letting him 
stay. She called her mother to discuss the incident. Before M. finished telling her 
about the dinner, her mother (as the patient felt it) began to criticize her for not 
giving the man a chance. The mother claimed her daughter was too particular. 
There must be something wrong with her; she had dated so many men but had 
found no one she wanted to marry. When would the daughter settle down? The 
daughter then continued to tell the mother the rest of her story. The mother began 
to criticize her daughter again; this time for being incautious. How could she let a 
man she hardly knew into her house? What was she thinking? How could her 
judgment be so poor? 

The daughter felt furious and rejected by the mother. She could do nothing 
right; she would be condemned whether she gave the man a chance or not. She 
felt intruded upon and ashamed. Why couldn’t her mother have empathy for her 
feelings? Why couldn't she help M. figure out the regulation of distance, propriety 
and potential connections with men? What was her mother’s agenda, other than 
wanting the daughter to be married? Why wasn’t the daughter’s professional 
success and power enough to please her? What was faulty in her handling of this 
situation, in her expectations of and response to her mother and in her relations 
with men? 


| 
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The context of the patient’s questions included my three year relationship 
with her. A major theme in M.’s therapy has been the lack of attunement between 
her parents and herself. This lack contributed to M.’s low sense of self-esteem and 
her insecurity. M.’s insecurity was exacerbated by a continual struggle between 
her sister and herself for first place in the family. She is ambivalent about sexuali- 
ty, intimacy and aggression. 

In asking her questions she hoped for several contradictory responses. 

These include empathy for her pain, anger and shame about the situation and her 
mother’s replies. She would like me to be a "good mother.” A good mother would 
provide reassurance and restoration of her sense of self-worth and her capacity to 
love and be loved. She would encourage M. to be a sexual being on her own 
terms. M. also expects me to offer critical but sympathetic analyses of her 
behavior. She wants me to help her sort out conflicts about the wishes evoked by 
her mother. | am to assist M. in resolving her ambivalence about sexuality and 
relations with men. 

M.’s questions confronted me with a dilemma. This story, | felt then, and 
even more on reflection, exemplifies many problematic elements in the constitution 
of female subjectivity. These include sexuality, power, and relations between and 
fantasies about mothers and daughters. / bring a feminist sensitivity toward issues 
of power, gender and rape to my therapy relations. | wish to avoid the culturally 
sanctioned tendency toward simplistic mother blaming. However | also have the 
psychoanalyst’s suspicion of split off and denied feelings. These include envy, 
desire, aggression, ambivalence and ambition. Women develop investments in 
certain kinds of relationships and images of the self, maternity, and "good" girls. 
These investments and passions affect mothers and daughters (and therapists) and 
the relationships between them. 

My sometimes conflicting theoretical commitments influence my relations 
with patients, especially in the choice of interventions and the content of interpre- 
tations. In my relationship with M. | have expressed my conflicting loyalties. / try 
to increase M.’s empathy for her mother’s history while also encouraging M. to 
explore her own split off passions. 

However, competing theoretical commitments are certainly not the only 
determinant of my interventions. | have also been influenced by our culture’s 
fantasies of the good mother. My immediate response to M.’s questions was to 
empathize with the pain caused by the lack of attunement in her mother’s re- 
sponse. / related it to the ongoing history of their relationship. My response to her 
question about what she wants from men was to highlight her need for a high level 
of emotional attunement in present relationships to repair the past. However, by 
focusing on connection and attunement, | also avoided M.’s rage. This feeling 
would have been evoked had | immediately suggested she look at her own behavior 
and motives more critically. 

As | reflect upon this session, | grow more suspicious of my own behavior 
and motives. | wonder about what is gained and lost by focusing on relational 
(mother-daughter; therapist-patient) issues first. Does this perpetuate or reinforce 
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certain fantasies and wishes of M. and myself concerning being or having a good 
mother? Did I, like the mother, shut off access to the daughter’s knowledge or 
experience of her sexuality to preserve our dyadic relationship? Shouldn't | also 
foster autonomous expressions of her sexuality and aggression? Am | encouraging 
M. to shore up her identity as a blameless and attached daughter? By so readily 
assuming the role of the good mother, am | sustaining unrealistic and harmful 
fantasies of the perfectly attuned partner? How much frustration is necessary for 
the development of self-reflection and a realistic sense of agency and the neces- 
sary limits of any relationship? 

In retrospect, | also wonder if | was doing M. a disservice by withholding my 
questions about her ambivalence about sexuality, ambition, aggression and power. 
A feminist sensitivity to date rape and sexual politics is certainly warranted. The 
man had access to contacts extremely useful for M.’s business. Yet, aren’t 
ambiguities necessarily conveyed in sharing a bed with someone? Don’t women 
sometimes wish to exploit a certain seductiveness or sexual tension for their own 
purposes, despite or even because it can be used against them by men? Although 
women still suffer under male domination, can’t sexual politics be played out by 
both genders? 

From a feminist perspective it is reasonable to invite M. to understand (not 
blame) her mother and the forces operating on her. It is certainly sensible for any 
mother to be concerned about her daughter’s sexual vulnerability. M.’s mother ex- 
pressed wishes widely shared in her community when she communicates the hope 
of having her daughter married. She grew up with very traditional white heterosex- 
ual middle class expectations of women’s place and marriage. In this mother’s 
experience, tradition paid off. She enjoyed her marriage to a successful man, 
motherhood, and a second career when the children were older. 

Yet, are my motives or effects so benign? Did / foreclose exploration of or 
replicate other less admirable behaviors? For example, shouldn’t we pay attention 
to mothers’ roles in regulating their daughters’ sexuality? What about their envy in 
our youth oriented, heterosexist culture of the daughter’s potential pleasures and 
attractiveness to men? Can’t mothers feel ambivalent that many career options are 
more thinkable to their daughters than they were to them? 

What about this daughter’s ambivalence about her mother’s attachments? 
Why does the daughter still turn to her mother to mediate her relations with men 
and resolve her quandaries about sexuality, guilt, aggression and autonomy? M. 
experiences much rage and envy because her father and not she occupies central 
place in her mother’s affections. She envies her mother’s powerful and absorbing 
connection to her husband and her obvious pleasure in it. Why does she continue 
to hope her mother will change into a more satisfying partner for her? 

WHOSE BODY IS IT ANYWAY? 

M.’s story epitomizes the complex enmeshment of mothers and daughters in 
issues of subjectivity, embodiment and sexuality. Mothers represent the impossible 
borders, the confounding of the dualities of Western culture.* A pregnant woman 
is simultaneously nature and culture; subject and other. A nursing mother is food 
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(nature) and care (environment); her substance is inner and outer. "I’m in the milk 
and the milk’s in me,” sings a child in one of the stories | read to my son. The 
nursing mother’s breast also transgresses the border between sexuality and 
maternity, between woman as the (man’s) object of desire and as the mother of 
(his) children. 

One strand of psychoanalytic thought, spun out of the work of Melanie 
Klein, stresses the centrality of the mother’s body in the infant’s fantasy life and 
development.’ Her body is literally our first home and often the first source of 
food as well. As infants, her smell, feel, voice and touch pervade our senses. 
They provide a bounded sense of space within which security and continuity 
become possible. 

Yet this being is also our tormentor. She is the source of denial and frustra- 
tion as well as gratification. Maddeningly separate from us, she has resources we 
desire within her, to give or not as she chooses. The feeding breast comes and 
goes, sometimes out of synch with the rhythms of the child’s hunger and need. 
Each of us lives inside our own skin. What is in mother is not necessarily accessi- 
ble or available to the child. Thus for daughter or son, connection with mother is 
suffused with desire, aggression and ambivalence. Prebirth merger can never be 
restored. With each expression of desire or need we risk frustration, rejection or 
damage to the other. 

While the question, to whom does the mother’s breast belong, is enigmatic, 
another is equally so. To whom does the nursling’s mouth belong? It signals and 
experiences a need, yet its satisfaction resides in part in the body of an Other. 
Hence food and love and feeding and control intermingle. This compounding 
provides rich material for the manifold potentialities of "eating disorders” and the 
disciplining of the body and its pleasures.* One of these pleasures we call 
"sexuality." Contrary to Freud’s beliefs, these pleasures cannot be external to 
power (or civilization).? Power shapes their very "nature" and their naming as 
such. What can appear as sexuality depends upon complex networks of disciplin- 
ary practices, of power circulating between (among others) mothers and children, 
men and women. 

Part of the painful interplay between many mothers and daughters is the 
initial evoking of desire and then forbidding it. Mothers often participate in turning 
daughters into objects of desire for men, not for themselves and not for women or 
their children. As my patient’s mother implied (and my patient, too, believes), 
something is wrong with a grown woman without a husband, a man with property 
in her person/sexuality. 

On the other hand, just as my patient did, many daughters turn to mothers 
for permission to be sexual and for information about how to do it properly. 
Frequently they are taught that some (but not too much) sexual display and 
exchange is necessary to "catch" aman. Daughters, of course, sometimes reject 
their mother’s teachings. What do mothers think when their daughters develop 
different sexual orientations? How do mothers respond when daughters develop 
their own erotic interests outside the circuit of reproduction? How do mothers feel 
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when their daughters decide not to become mothers? Of course | do not think 
mothers or daughters respond in any singular manner to these circumstances. | 
simply indicate how obscure so much of this terrain remains. 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER 

What is still missing from my patient’s -- and my -- story? Daughters as 
well as sons have difficulties with and investments in managing the threatening 
content and unpredictable boundaries of embodiment, maternity, aggression and 
female sexuality. The daughter’s conflicts, resentment and ambivalence about the 
mother’s individuality, sexuality and power are often split off or repressed. The 
dyad’s hostile feelings towards each other are often disavowed. Feelings such as 
envy, rage, and desire for control and suppression of difference are denied. 
Alternately these feelings are assigned predominance solely in the constitution and 
psychodynamics of masculine identities. 

Female sexuality outside the circuits of reproduction or relatedness is 
threatening to many women and men. Many men and women have trouble with 
the idea that they might simply be an object of women’s desire or that sometimes 
women might experience sex as an end in itself. Sex is not necessarily imposed on 
women or something we suffer or enter into for its extrinsic rewards (a baby, 
feeling close to you). 

This is part of the emotion stirred by abortion; that sex and motherhood are 
not intrinsically connected. "What if your mother aborted you?” a bumper sticker 
proclaims. This sticker intimates our terror of the maternal power over life and 
death. It also suggests our fear of the (potential) power of women to refuse to be 
mothers or to be perpetually in relations with others. 

Without such denial or displacement the simplistic claims that the gender- 
based continuity of identity between mother and daughter has a predominantly 
beneficial influence in the constitution of feminine subjectivity would be less 
plausible. This continuity is said to provide a motive or ground for women’s 
allegedly greater propensity for relatedness and connection. Some feminists 
celebrate the "female" virtues of (a now sanitized) connection and care. Related- 
ness and connection are seen as relatively straightforward and positive virtues. 

Women are now praised for their greater immunity to "bad" forms of 
individuality. Bad forms of individuality are ones in which the non-relational 
aspects of the self are given priority over maintaining connections with an other. 
One must repress many aspects of experience to represent mother-daughter 
relations, connection or relatedness in this way. The powerful connections estab- 
lished through hate or envy are defined away as "not genuine” forms of related- 
ness. The dangers, aggression and potential abuses of or within relationships are 
rarely acknowledged. Connection can be represented as a relatively unproblematic 
good and as a basis for an alternative and implicitly superior subjectivity only after 
such repression has occurred.'® 

The construction of femininity within the circuit of mother/daughter provides 
a number of secondary gains. These include shielding the privilege of heterosex- 
uality and reinforcing cultural prohibitions on women’s aggression and wishes for 
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separation. Images of maternity are desexualized.'' The split between sexuality 
and maternity prevalent in our culture is replicated and recreated. The costs and 
deformations of contemporary femininity, so powerfully named by early radical 
feminists such as Rubin, recede from view.'? Like all disowned material, these 
aspects of female subjectivity surface elsewhere. 

Desexualized accounts of maternal practices also reinforce beliefs about 
sexuality and the dangers of the body/passion and mortality that are some of the 
most dubious aspects of contemporary white Western culture.’* How often do 
white, middle class women acknowledge that we actively participate in the 
constitution and deployment of our sexuality? How often do white heterosexual 
women admit that we like sex (sometimes), even or purposely outside a "meaning- 
ful” relationship or the gaze of an (masculine or feminine) other? 

Feminist discourses are marked by their own unconscious fantasies about 
such matters.'* For example, a curious dynamic has emerged in feminist writing. 
Female sexualities are increasingly disowned, deconstructed, projected outward or 
made an effect of the actions of others as the maternal dimension of femininity is 
valorized (and homogenized). Sexuality becomes a mark of the victimization of 
women or is diffused into symbiotic merger.’ Agency is shifted to maternity -- 
or nowhere.’® Sexuality may be exploited, distorted and misshaped by patriar- 
chal power and heterosexuality, but maternity is portrayed as a relatively free 
space for the constitution and expression of female virtue. 

The conflation of woman/mother carries with it a necessary horizon of 
heterosexuality. Despite efforts by Rich among others, heterosexuality is protected 
and reinforced.'’ In a heterosexist society, the lack of questioning of how the 
mother got pregnant permits the almost automatic assumption of the existence 
somewhere of a man/husband/father to rest undisturbed. /n our current discours- 
es, woman/mother often presumes or requires the simultaneous existence of two 
related dyads: child/mother; father/mother. Consider, for example, the curious 
term "single" mother. How can a mother be single, since by definition she is a 
being in some relation to an other? Obviously she is "single" because she "lacks" 
a husband; she operates outside the normal rules of the Name of the Father. 
Maternity without paternity is a deviant form. 

Desexualized maternity also implies a lack of desire directed at the child. In 
psychoanalytic accounts the child has desire for the mother, and much is made of 
the girl’s enforced shift from maternal to paternal love object. Yet what of the 
mother’s desire? How does it shift between child and (adult) lover? In our justified 
concern with child abuse, are we denying the erotic charge of maternity, the bodily 
intimacy and the pleasures of that kind of knowledge of an Other? Can the child 
not bear the idea that it exists as an object for the mother, as much as she exists 
for it? What images do daughters have of their mothers as sexual beings, of 
passionate attachments that exclude and may come before and outside them? 
How does the daughter experience the father as a rival for the mother (not just the 
mother as a rival for him)? 
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What if your mother refuses her gaze, turns her attention elsewhere? Does 
not serve as your mirror, your nurturance, your ground of continuity of being or of 
the semiotic, fertile source of aesthetic meaning ungoverned by the Father’s Law? 
If she is no longer outside, but inside, power? If she wields power not as care, 
nurturance, preservative love, but as assertion, need, or desire of her own? Or if 
she is off playing, with other women or men? Or in her own head? Can daughters 
stand to be cut off, outside the dyadic circuit? If their mothers don’t need them to 
be women, do they need their mothers? If women don’t need babies, do they need 
men? 

MOTHER’S WORK IS NEVER DONE: THE POLITICS OF MATERNAL 
FANTASIES 

Feminists have barely begun to explore the mutually determining or consti- 
tuting effects of maternity, sexuality, female subjectivity and one’s racial and class 
identities.'® White feminists have paid too little attention to the ways race and 
class circulate through and stamp our discourses and choices of tropes, fore- 
grounding certain images of femininity and marginalizing others. The generative 
effects of relationships of power and domination are rarely explored except in 
discussions of masculinity. 

The constituting effects of racism in white feminist discourses continue to be 
obscured. The predominance of abstract and nonsituated maternal images serves 
to perpetuate white women’s political innocence. We (white women) become 
complicit in the intersections of racism/sexism by not challenging the treatment of 
black mothers and by replicating purified images of white ones (nurturing, caring, 
empowering, ethical, etc...)."9 

By denying our own pleasures and expressions of aggression, assertion and 
control, we represent ourselves as innocent victims outside circuits of power. As 
mothers, we are somehow universalized and freed from complicity in relations of 
domination. Our participation in and marking by racism disappears. This desexual- 
ized and deracialized "goodness" then becomes the basis of our ethical contribution 
to the public world. Desexualized white women can be "purely" mothers. 

This status was denied black women in captivity. It was then turned against 
them in the many accusations against the black "matriarch."*° Isn't it odd that 
white women are valorized for the very relation (nearly exclusive responsibility for 
the emotional care of their children) that is now declared to be the cause of 
innumerable ills in the black community? 

Racism serves both white men and women by locating active sexuality as 
alien to white women, especially higher class ones. Class operates similarly as in 
the construction of the pure wife and the loose servant. Traditionally, white 
women are portrayed as pure/superior, because unlike black women our sexuality 
is modest and constrained.*' Absence of aggressive, self-generated, non-object 
related sexuality is a mark of her race/class. In contrast to the more wild and 
dangerous sexuality of black men and women, white women’s sexuality can be 
more easily controlled and satisfied. White men can claim to be the protectors of 
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its "purity,” and this legitimates their control over other men (potential defilers). 


Property in women is an intrinsic aspect of the modern meanings of mascu- 
linity. Women’s sexuality is inscribed as the possession (or contested terrain) and 
effect of men. Men’s identity is partially defined/expressed by their control over 
female sexuality. The more women one has access to, the better man/person one 
is.2? This ideal of masculinity has a regulatory effect. It influences men through- 
out the hierarchies of masculinity and even enters into ideas about emancipation 
and self-respect. As the characters in the recent Spike Lee movie, Jungle Fever, 
discuss, "liberation" for black men is often taken to include control of "his own” 
women and sexual access to white ones.”? 

This view of women’s sexuality as an effect and perogative of masculine 
power has been too uncritically adopted by some feminists. Feminists such as 
MacKinnon treat it as an accurate description of female sexuality. Instead such 
claims should be deconstructed. They reflect a complex mix of women’s and 
men’s struggles, resistance, wishes and power. Control over female sexuality is 
exercised and resisted in various ways and for many conscious and unconscious 
purposes. Access to such control and the possibilities of successful resistance to 
it vary by race, geographic location, age, sexual identities and class as well as 
gender. Sexuality does not spring from a free space outside circuits of power; 
however it is not simply a sum of their effects. 


GOD IS DEAD, LONG LIVE MOTHER? 

If it is true than an ethics for the modern 

age is no longer to be confused with morality, 

and if confronting the problem of ethics means 

not avoiding the embarrassing and inevitable 

issue of the law but instead bringing to the law 

flesh, language, and jouissance, then the reform- 

ulation of the ethical tradition requires the 

participation of women. Women imbued with the 

desire to reproduce (and to maintain stability); 

women ready to help our verbal species, afflicted 

as we are by the knowledge we are mortal, to bear 

up under the menace of death; mothers.74 

Maternal fantasies serve ontological as well as political purposes. Note the 

slippage here, between women and mothers, reproduction and immortality; the 
evasion of human finitude. If feminism succeeds in displacing the Name of the 
Father, or God the Father and his traditional paternal functions, in whose Name will 
it be done? Will we install a regnant Holy Mother, and thus protect/preserve the 
possibility of innocence? Contemporary Western cultures glorify, denigrate 
and isolate maternity. If women might say what they want of the maternal, it 
could be that we do not want to confront its limits and ambiguities. Mothers and 
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daughters are complicit in evading our full, mutual disillusionment. Motherhood is 
a heterogeneous and conflictual set of experiences, wishes, fantasies -- some of 
which have nothing to do with the child. Mothers may sometimes have an interest 
in preserving life, but they cannot save the species or redeem our messy worlds. 
Maternity is not an essence, nor does it exhaust categories of woman or the femi- 
nine. 

Perhaps such thinking reveals the recurrence of certain infantile fantasies -- 
only | can satisfy the mother, she needs me (the child) to reach her unique being. 
Yet, motherhood is not an exclusionary state, separate and clearly differentiated 
from all others. Being a mother calls upon and evokes a heterogeneous set of 
capacities and feelings within a multiple subjectivity. While it might conflict with or 
require the temporary suspension of other capacities (as do many other practices) it 
does not transport anyone into a unique form of being. We go on hating, thinking, 
etc., as mothers and otherwise. 

Daughterhood also is not the royal road to an understanding of woman, 
subjectivity or gender. These are all shaped by heterogeneous forces whose 
relative power is often undecidable in individual instances. It too is a status 
overdetermined by race, class, geography, etc. Daughterhood is not the mirror 
image of motherhood. We will not exhaust its meanings by analysis of maternity; 
nor is maternity its necessary end or destination. The daughter’s desire does not 
originate or terminate in her relations with her mother. 

Stories about mother-daughter relations reveal the recurrent power of our 
desire for a benign force or agent out there in the world looking out for us, attend- 
ing to our needs, and ensuring their satisfaction. These wishes form part of the 
common ground upon which women and men form a community through sustain- 
ing fantasies about (maternal) possibilities. Certain fantasies about mothers ward 
off profound anxieties and discontents from which contemporary Westerners often 
suffer. Such stories can only serve their functions by the simultaneous operation 
of denial, evasion, and pushing other material to the margins, rendering contradic- 
tory aspects of maternity almost unspeakable. The existence of our wishes and 
the return of the repressed, with its undesired yet acted upon knowledge, situates 
maternity as an inevitable space of contention. 

We long for knowable origins that connect to guaranteed ends {including the 
goodness of our purposes and agency) and for a loving home?’. We wish for a 
meaningful, purposive, orderly, continuous, stable, nurturing, friendly and compre- 
hensible universe and for secure roots. We would like protection against the multi- 
ple contingencies that destabilize but enable us to live finite lives in humanly 
constituted worlds. We want to be caught and held securely in an idealized 
mother’s gaze. We ask her to assure us that someone is really still there, to 
protect us and catch us when we fall. Finitude, evil, death: all can be transcended 
in the re-birth of the holy, innocent child/mother. We promise to be good daugh- 
ters if mother won't abandon us. Whose voice can we really hear? An echo, a 
delusion, a fantasy of a childhood always already past and yet disabling us still. 
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Interest Groups in North Carolina’ 

When Bill Holman goes to work, he dresses differently than 
other people who practice his profession. He wears a blue suit, 
a yellow shirt, and a tie depicting a walleyed pike. Most of his 
cohorts wear gray pin-striped suits, white shirts, and dotted 
ties. They carry briefcases which containing numerous documents. 
Holman stands out in the halls of the General Assembly--not only 
in his attire, but also in his message and in his effectiveness. 
As a lobbyist for the Conservation Council of North Carolina and 
the state chapter of the Sierra Club, Holman was recognized as 


one of the most influential lobbyists in the 1985-86, 1987-88, 


1989-90 and 1991-92 sessions of the General Assembly. As the 


principal environmental lobbyist in North Carolina, Holman 
symbolizes important changes that are occurring in the state’s 
politics and in interest group activity. The changes are 
reflected in the number and variety of interests represented, the 
techniques used by groups, and in the influence of groups in the 
state’s politics. These changes along with the impact of the 
media, contribute to a developing political pluralism in the 
state. 

Several changes occurring in North Carolina have 
significance for interest group activity in the state. The 


economy is moving from being dominated by a few low-skilled 
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manufacturing industries into one in which manufacturing 
continues to be important, but in which employment in service, 
trade, and governmental sectors is expanding to create more 
diverse economic and political interests. Political party 
competition is creating more vigorous contests for major offices, 
while the Democrats continue to hold advantage in less visible 
offices, in an electorate that is more politically unpredictable. 
A more assertive legislature with increasing attributes of 
professionalism also vies with an executive which is more often 


led by a Republican governor in defining the political agenda and 


determining the state’s policy directions.* These developments 


provide new sources of political, social, and economic pluralism 
to the state. Such pluralism is a breeding ground for political 
conflict, giving rise to more varied and intense interest group 
representation and activity. 
Regulation of Lobbying and its Administration 

Lobbying regulation is set out in Article 9A, Chapter 120 of 
the General Statutes of North Carolina originally written in 1933 
and amended most recently in 1991. Under this law, every person 
who is employed or retained as a lobbyist must register. A 
lobbyist is defined as any person who is employed or contracts to 
influence or attempt "to influence legislative action through 
direct oral or written communication with a member of the General 
Assembly" or solicits others "to influence legislative action" 
during any regular or special session of the legislature 


concerning any "bill, resolution, amendment, motion, report, 
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nomination, appointment, or other matter by the legislature or 


employee of the legislature. . .." Registration is with the 
Secretary of State and is required for each session of the 
General Assembly and for each employer or retainer for whom a 
person works as a lobbyist. Each member of the General Assembly 
is provided a list of all lobbyists within twenty days after the 
opening of each session of the legislature. Lists are updated as 
new registrations occur. 

After the adjournment of the session of the General 
Assembly, each lobbyist and each employer must file a report of 
expenses for transportation, lodging, entertainment, food, any 
item worth more than $25.00, and "contributions made, paid, 
incurred, or promised, directly or indirectly." The employer 
also must report the compensation paid a lobbyist for lobbying 
activities or an estimate of the compensation or retainer related 
to lobbying if the person is a full-time employee or receives an 
annual retainer. When ten or fewer legislators benefit from an 
expenditure, the report must name them. For larger groups of 
legislators, the report must provide the number and the basis for 
selection. 

The statutory requirements are not applicable to an 
individual citizen who expresses a personal opinion on a matter 
before the legislature, to an elected or appointed federal, 
state, or local government employee when acting in an official 
capacity, to representatives of news media when performing their 


duties, or to members of the General Assembly. However, since 
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1975, the law has required all persons who are "authorized 
official legislative liaison" personnel representing the 
Governor, members of the Council of State, and heads of 
departments, agencies, and institutions of the state government 
to register with the Secretary of State. 

Violations of this law are misdemeanors subject to 
punishment by fine or imprisonment. Data on apparent violations 
of the registration law are limited but reveal few incidents from 
1981 through 1990. However, the Office of the Secretary of 
State does not audit reports or have other investigative powers 
that could provide a more complete assessment of compliance with 
the law. 

An investigation by the Institute of Southern Studies of 
reports filed for the 1989-90 session found reported expenditures 
amounting to $3.7 million. However, 46 percent of the 
registrations reported expenses of less than $100, including 36 
percent of the registrations that reported no expenses, not even 
the required registration fee of $75. Additionally, 78 percent 
reported no compensation paid to the lobbyists. Many reported 
expenditures were for food and entertainment often for 
"legislative seminars" and "receptions." Few reports listed 
contributions as expenditures. Reports on compensation reveal 
widely varying interpretations of the law’s requirements. The 
institute concluded that the reported expenditures were only the 


tip of the iceberg and estimated that total expenditures probably 


exceeded $10 million.® The 1991 amendments to the law, which 


attempt to be more precise and thorough, may provide a test of 


this conclusion and estimate. The aim is to disclose more of 


the activities and expenditures of lobbyists to permit the public 


to judge their propriety. The amendments also seek to prohibit 
contributions from lobbyists to legislators and solicitation of 

contributions by legislators from lobbyists during a legislative 
session. 

The focus of the law is on lobbying directed at the 
legislative branch of state government. Persons who attempt to 
influence policy makers in the executive or judicial branches are 
not covered under the requirements of the law. Expenses incurred 
through actions directed at these branches are not subject to the 
law. 

Article 10 of the General Statutes requires the registration 
of persons or organizations "who or which (are) principally 
engaged in the activity or business of influencing public opinion 
and/or legislation" in North Carolina. Few registrations occur 
under this statute, due undoubtedly to the statement that it 
applies to persons or organizations which are "principally 
engaged" in such influence. 

Types of Groups Registered 

There has been a dramatic and steady increase in the number 

of registered lobbyists over the past two decades (see Table 1). 


In the 1989 and 1991 sessions of the General Assembly, 
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Table 1 
Registration of Lobbyists, 1969-1991 


Year Number of Number of Number of 
Registrants Persons Groups 
1969 151 
1977 323 
1979 453 
1981 505 
1983 584 
1985 666 
1987 805 
1989 848 
1991* 840 


Source: Records in the Office of the Secretary of State, 

North Carolina. 

*As of June 18, 1991. 

approximately 840 lobbyists were registered with the Office of 
the Secretary of State, an increase from just over 300 registered 
in 1977. 

As indicated, the number of registrants and the number of 
persons are different. The difference is due to the fact that 
some persons register to represent more than one organization or 
interest during the session. Multiple representation is a common 
feature of lobbying. For example, in 1991 Zebulon Alley, who was 
rated the most effective lobbyist in the 1989 and 1991 sessions, 
was listed as agent for fifteen different groups ranging from the 
Carolina Power and Light Company to Whittle Communications. 

Also, many organizations or firms have multiple agents. In 1991, 


the North Carolina Association of Educators had seven agents 


registered. However, most persons represent only one interest, 


and most interests have only a single representative.°® 


Table 2 provides data on types of organizations that have 


had lobbyists registered in recent years. Classifications 
Table 2 
Classification of Interests Represented 


Type of Interest Year of Registration 
1969 1977 1985 1991* 
Business 58 182 163 
Corporations (20) (65) (70) 
Utilities ( 6) (25) (24) 
Banking, Finance ( 9) (24) (20) 
Insurance (14) (28) (24) 
Trade Associations 48 90 
Professional Assocs. 16 33 
Agriculture 16 16 
Environment 6 18 
Citizens Groups 17 21 
Labor 4 3 
Education 13 20 
Employees of 
Government Units 15 19 
Medicine, Health Care 29 38 
Misc., Unclassified 41 40 


Source: Records in the Office of the Secretary of State, North 
Carolina. 
*As of June 18, 1991. 


indicate that most registrants are working on behalf of business 


interests, a rather typical finding in studies of interest groups 


among the states and in the federal government. The definition 
of business interests used here is comprehensive and includes 
corporations, banks, utilities, and retail merchants, to name 
just a few. Other major interests frequently represented include 
professional and trade associations, education, and health care 
(e.g., doctors and hospitals). Labor interests are few but 
encompass traditional and new-style groups, such as associations 
of state and local employees, including teachers. 


Looking at the pattern since the 1970s, the diversity of 
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interest group representation has increased moderately. By the 
1980s, new groups had emerged in environmental and citizens 
affairs. Additionally, education and government employee groups 
have an increased presence. The enlarged role of black citizens 
in state politics is not reflected among the registered lobbyists 


However since 1969, the Black Legislative Caucus has been a 


growing influence in the General Assembly.’ Despite increases in 


the number and diversity of legislative agents registered, the 
interests that were represented most frequently in 1977 continued 
to be most frequently represented in 1991-92. 

Another major category of interests represented before the 
General Assembly comes through official legislative liaison 
personnel from executive departments, agencies, and institutions. 
A March 1991 directory from the Office of the Secretary of State 
listed 310 persons serving in such capacity. Among the persons 
were twelve individuals listed as representing the Office of 
Governor and fifty-nine representing various components of the 
Department of Economic and Community Development. Frequently, 
the persons listed included the secretary of the department, as 
in the case of Labor and Transportation. 

Techniques of Interest Group Influence 

Some techniques employed by interest groups to influence 
policy have been practiced for decades. In addition, new means 
of influence have been developed in recent years and are being 
used with new fervor. Of particular interest is the emergence of 


political action committees (PACs) as funding sources for state 


campaigns. In a recent survey, both legislators and lobbyists 
were asked to indicate which lobbying techniques are most 


effective.® 


The two groups agreed that the most important is a 
skillful, personal appeal to legislators. This choice highlights 
the significance of the lobbyist who represents a particular 
group to members of the General Assembly. While differing on 
levels of importance of several techniques, both sets of 
respondents indicated that other useful means include presenting 
testimony before legislative committees, assisting in drafting 
bills for introduction, forming coalitions with another group or 
groups, and mobilizing public opinion through letter writing 
and/or the media (i.e, grass roots lobbying). Legislators 
differed from lobbyists in that the latter said supporting 
legislators in elections was an effective lobbying technique. 
Although legislators generally did not select that option, 95 
percent of the legislators stated that they did receive financial 
support from groups in election campaigns. 

Interest groups certainly see election support as a means of 


influencing public policies and policymakers. PACs have existed 


for some time, but they have emerged with prominence in the past 


two decades. Their numbers have increased dramatically.’ In 


North Carolina, PACs are regulated through registration and 
financial disclosure statements filed with the Office of Campaign 


° Committees are 


Reporting of the State Board of Elections." 
required to file periodic reports listing contributions, loans, 


and expenditures. Political committees’ contributions to any 
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candidate or other committee are limited to no more than $4,000 
per election. Total expenditures by PACs are not limited. 
Reasonable administrative support by the parent organization of a 
PAC is permissible and must be disclosed in an annual report. 

The number of state political action committees registered with 
the State Board of Elections increased from 29 in 1974 to 278 in 
1992. 

A comprehensive examination of political action committees 
and North Carolina legislative politics was conducted by the 


staff of The Charlotte Observer covering the 1984, 1986, 1988, 


and 1990 elections. The following section depends heavily on the 
findings of their reports on financial activity in North 
Carolina’s House and Senate campaigns. As Ken Eudy stated in 
introducing the findings, the Observer staff "found a recurring 
connection between political contributions and legislative 
activity. The most active contributors . . . were people or 


groups whose financial interests are the most heavily lobbied in 


the General Assembly.""' 


In the 1990 legislative campaigns, PACs were the largest 
single source of identifiable contributions, contributing $1.6 
million out of a record $4.1 million raised. Thus their share of 
funding increased from less than 20 percent in 1984 to almost 40 
percent in 1990. Furthermore in 1990, twenty-four of the winning 
Senate candidates and forty-nine of the winning House candidates 
received at least half of their reported campaign funds from 


PACs. Almost all (95 percent) candidates for legislative offices 
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received donations from PACs. However, PACs gave more 
substantially to incumbent and winning candidates than to 
challengers and losers, a common circumstance. The average 
winning House campaign spent about $19,000; the average in the 
Senate was $28,500." 

In 1986, 1988, and 1990, major contributors among 
nonpartisan PACs to legislative candidates included MEDPAC (N. C. 
Medical Society), N.C. Academy of Trial Lawyers Pac, N.C. 
Realtors Association PAC, Duke Power Employees State PAC, 
Southern Bell PAC, and Carolina Power & Light Company PAC. 

Other major groups were committees for NC Power, Jefferson Pilot 
Insurance, and N.C. Association of Educators. A few interests, 
such as lawyers, health care, utilities, and realtors, dominated 
the field. Among these are what Jim Morrill refers to as "full- 
service attendants who pump money, fill up contributor lists, and 
polish strategy." 

Eudy states: "The more heavily a business and industry is 
regulated by the state, the more likely were contributions to 
legislative campaigns.""* At the least, almost every legislator 
and observer acknowledges that contributions provide access to 
members who must attend to a large number and wide range of 
competing interests. 

A study by the North Carolina Center for Public Policy 


Research examined the role of contributions from PACs to the 


North Carolina governor’s contest in 1984." The findings 


indicate that the role of PACs in that race was much less than in 
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the state legislative races in the same year. Approximately 3 
percent of the funding was contributed by PACs out of slightly 
more than $11 million reported as contributions. Thus PAC 
contributions played a minor role in providing funds for the 
gubernatorial candidates when compared with the proportion of 
contributions by PACs to state legislative candidates. The PACs 
role in executive campaigns requires further analysis. PACs 
contribute more to district-type races, such as those for state 
legislative seats, and less to statewide races, such as the 
governorship. 

Another study revealed that contributions from individuals 
to the campaigns of the two party nominees reflect interest group 
bias toward particular candidates. In 1984, James Martin, the 
Republican nominee who was subsequently elected governor, 
received major contributions from business interests within the 
state. The study concludes that "(w)hat is striking... is 
the unprecedented degree to which North Carolina’s top business 
leaders, Republicans and Democrats alike, rallied behind his 
campaign." The authors note a high correlation between Martin’s 
major contributors and the officers and directors of the North 
Carolina Citizens for Business and Industry, a major interest 
group for business in the state. 


The Democratic nominee in 1984, Rufus Edmisten, received 


most of his large donations from lawyers, including attorneys in 


the Attorney General’s Office, which Edmisten occupied, and also 


from state government employees. These contrasts in sources of 
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major contributions reveal the way in which individuals who are 


associated with particular interests can supplement the work of 


political action committees and organized interests." 


Additional research is needed on the role of PACS as a means 
of interest group influence in state politics. However, this 
review indicates that PACs are significant actors, especially in 
state legislative politics. PACs have come to be a major weapon 
in the arsenal of interest groups. For groups that have the 
resources, PACS can enhance their influence in shaping public 
policies. 

Lobbyists also provide gifts to legislators in order to 
create goodwill and to promote their causes. In recent sessions, 
members of the General Assembly snacked on cookies from RJR 
Nabisco, refreshed themselves with Pepsi-Cola, and attended 
numerous breakfasts and receptions sponsored by organizations 
like the N.C. Association of Life Underwriters and the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce, to name just a few. They attended 
university basketball games, Durham Bulls’ baseball games, and 
North Carolina School of the Arts’ concerts. While such gifts 
promote interests, they do raise questions about securing access 
and influence. But as one legislator stated, "If a legislator 
can be bought off by a soda and a few crackers, the state’s in 
real trouble."'” 

Assessment of Interest Group Influence 
The findings from a 1986 survey conducted by the author of 


members of the General Assembly and of lobbyists registered with 


the Secretary of State provide answers to several questions: 
What are the most important groups in North Carolina? What makes 
groups and their agents effective in influencing public policies 


in the state? How important are interest groups in general in 


North Carolina politics?” 


Respondents were asked to list the five most influential 
interest groups in the state at election time and the five most 
influential interest groups during the 1985-86 session of the 
legislature. The questions were open-ended, and thus various 
phrasings of the influential groups were received. Responses 
were coded into categories of interests. Numerous groups were 
mentioned, but a few were mentioned frequently. (See Table 3 for 
a summary of responses from legislators and lobbyists.) The most 
frequently mentioned influential group comprises 

Table 3 


Five Most Influential Groups in North Carolina 
At Election Time During Session 


Legislators Lobbyists Legislators Lobbyists 

Education Education Education Banking 

State Employees Business Banking Business 

Business Banking Business Education 

Doctors State Employees State Employees Insurance 

Lawyers *Insurance *Local Govts. Lawyers 
*Doctors *Lawyers 


*Tied ranking 
Source: Compiled by the author from survey responses. 


education interests and teachers. Almost three-fourths of the 
respondents listed public school teachers, educators, or, more 
specifically, one of the organized education groups--the North 


Carolina Association of Educators (NCAE)--as among the most 
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influential groups. In three of the four categories of 
responses, education was mentioned more frequently than any 
others. Only among the lobbyist respondents was education not 
rated first. 

The second most frequently mentioned interest category was 
business, including listings for industry, corporations, chambers 
of commerce, and, more specifically, the North Carolina Citizens 
for Business and Industry (NCCBI), a major business organization 
in the state. Approximately one-half of the respondents rated 
business interests among the most influential groups in North 


Carolina both at election time and during the legislative 


session. The next most frequently mentioned interest category 


was a subcategory of business--banking and bankers. Three of the 
four sets of responses included this category among the top five; 
only legislators rating influential groups at election time did 
not include banks. Overall, about 40 percent of the respondents 
rated banks among the influential.No other interest category was 
listed among the top five by all four categories of responses. 
However, the fourth most frequently mentioned influential group 
was state employees, more specifically, the State Employees 
Association of North Carolina, rated among the top five by three 
categories of respondents. Lawyers, including the North Carolina 
State Bar and the North Carolina Academy of Trial Lawyers, two 
specific organizations of lawyers, were mentioned by three 
categories of respondents. 


While the specific ordering of influential interests may 
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vary from session to session depending on the legislative agenda 
and membership among other factors, the rating of interests in 
North Carolina does have parallels in other states. A national 
study of interest group influence found education interests rated 
most effective in forty-three states, business interests most 
effective in thirty-one states, and banking interests most 
effective in twenty-eight states. State employee associations 


and lawyers groups were rated lower, but among the top twelve 


effective groups in the fifty-state study." 


Although respondents were not asked to explain the influence 
of particular groups, they were asked to list characteristics of 
interest groups that make them influential in the legislative 
session. In other words, what makes an interest group and its 
lobbyists effective? How can personal representatives of groups 
be influential in the legislature? Survey respondents gave a 
wide variety of responses. However, the following were most 
often mentioned by legislators: knowledge of the subject and 
credibility; nature and frequency of contacts; general visibility 
and access; character of presentation of information, including 
positive and personal appeal; and relationship with constituents, 
especially registered voters. Also mentioned were "rapport with 
leadership" and providing campaign support. 

The North Carolina Center for Public Policy Research, which 
has conducted surveys on the most influential lobbyists since 
1982, provides another perspective on effective lobbying. The 


Center asked legislators, lobbyists and news correspondents to 
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name the most influential lobbyists in each session. The list of 
most influential lobbyists, in addition to Alley and Holman 
mentioned earlier, included J. Allen Adams, Samuel H. Johnson, 
and J. Ruffin Bailey. Adams, Alley and Johnson each represent 
numerous clients, including the Arts Advocates of N.C., Kaiser 
Foundation Health Plan of N.C., and Carolina Power and Light, 
among others. 

Consistently, the lobbyists most frequently named as most 
effective were former members of the legislature and practicing 
attorneys. In 1985-86, all of the top five and ten of the top 
twenty were former legislators. In 1991, six of the top ten were 


former legislators and six were lawyers.” 


"Good legislators who 
quit the General Assembly after a few sessions don’t just fade 
away. They become lobbyists, cultivate old friendship ties, and 
make a lot a money."?! 

These findings have led some commentators to renew the 
debate on whether effectiveness depends on legislative experience 
and legal training. Ran Coble, executive director of the Center, 
has stated that good lobbyists, many of whom served as 
legislators, can better plead a case because they know the 


legislative process and when and how information can be presented 


most effectively. Additionally, he says, they "know the players. 


. .(and) what each individual legislator cares about." 


However, the requisite knowledge and sensitivity do not require 
past service, though it can be beneficial. One of the top five 


lobbyists commented: "I haven’t noticed anybody bowing down or 
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falling over just because I’ve been in the legislature." This 


debate has prompted legislators to consider legislation requiring 
former state officials to wait several years before becoming 
professional legislative lobbyists. 

Another legislator has remarked that the effectiveness of a 
lobbyist derives in part from his or her clients and cause. 
Explaining the success of a top lobbyist, the legislator 
concluded: "He represents those who have power, so he has power. 
Anybody with his lists of clients, and the resources and clout 
they bring with them, would do well in the General Assembly. I 
doubt (he) would be effective if he were lobbying for Legal 
Services." Other factors that might help explain the influence 
of groups and their representatives include a group membership’s 
size, geographical distribution, and previous and current 
political activity. 

Comparing the results of the 1986 survey with those of 
approximately two decades ago by Harmon Zeigler and Michael Baer 
provides historical perspective on the influence of groups in 


North Carolina.” 


Comparison is made difficult by the use of 
different categories of interests. In both surveys, education 
interests are prominent with the possibility that their 
prominence has increased from being the second most important 
group to being the most influential group. Zeigler and Baer 
mention a wide range of business interests that their respondents 


rated as influential. However, most of these particular 


interests were not given specific attention in the 


Table 4 
Comparison of Interest Groups Rankings 


Zeigler-Baer (1966) Composite (1986) 
Legislators Lobbyists Legislators Lobbyists 
Electricity Trucking Education Education 
(Public) 
Education Education State Employees Business 
Trucking Government- Business Banking 
al Units 
Electricity Agriculture Lawyers State Employees 
(Private) 
Utilities** Labor and *Doctors *Insurance 
Public *Banking *Doctors 
Employees 


*Tied Ranking 
**Other than electricity 


Sources: Harmon Zeigler and Michael Baer, Lobbying: 


Interaction and Influence in American State Legislatures, 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1969), pp. 32-33 


and Responses to the author’s survey. 


1986 survey. In particular, utilities, including public and 


private electricity, were much less frequently mentioned in 1986. 


Additionally, trucking interests were mentioned often by 
respondents twenty years ago, but were not among the top groups 
in the 1986 survey. In their place was the more generalized 
interest category of business. Banking and bankers, rated tenth 
by lobbyists in the 1966 survey, had risen to third in 1986. 
Explanations of these changes in ratings of influential groups 
include changes in the employment structure of the state, as 
discussed earlier, emergence of the service sector in the state’s 
economy, and the improved organizational representation of 
interests, including the emergence of NCAE and NCCBI. 
Additionally, utility lobbyists now focus on the Utilities 


Commission more than on the legislature. 
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Assessing Interest Groups’ Overall Strength 

The 1986 survey provided legislative and interest group 
respondents several opportunities to give general assessments of 
the role of interest groups in the political process. General 
assessments are difficult to make because of the variety of 
groups and the numerous policy decisions in which lobbyists and 
legislators relate. But it is possible and useful to have 
participants’ overall evaluations. 

When asked to select a single statement to describe group 
influence, both legislators and lobbyists selected what could be 
considered as positive assessments. Approximately four-fifths of 
the lobbyists and two-fifths of the legislators rated interest 
group influence as crucial or very important in policy making. 
No lobbyist and only two legislators indicated that they regarded 
interest group influence as minimal. 

A second major conclusion is that lobbyists, not 
surprisingly, evaluate their role and influence more positively 
than do legislators. In responses to both survey questions, 
lobbyists selected the most favorable responses more frequently 
than did legislators. This undoubtedly reflects different 
understandings of each group regarding its contribution to 
policymaking, plus the vested interests of lobbyists. 


An evaluation of interest group influence within North 


Carolina’s political system was obtained by asking legislators 


and lobbyists to rank various forces in policymaking. For both 


legislators and lobbyists, the most important influence on policy 
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decisions among those listed was the General Assembly. Based on 
a composite of total score, most frequent rating, and average 
rating, the state legislature ranked a clear first. Several 
respondents volunteered that not the entire legislature but the 
leaders (speaker and lieutenant governor) or the "six power 
brokers" of the General Assembly were the major influence in 
legislative policy decisions. 

Interest groups were ranked as the second most important 
influence, followed closely by the governor and his staff. 
Several respondents commented that if the governor had not been a 
Republican at the time of the survey, the governor’s office and 
its occupant would have had greater influence. In a state where 
Democrats have had a virtual monopoly on executive and 
legislative leadership and power, the second Republican governor 
of the century was seen at a disadvantage in shaping public 
policy. Indeed, in 1985-1992, some observers of Governor 


Martin’s relationship with the General Assembly concluded that he 


did not attempt to provide strong legislative leadership.*© With 


more experience and a larger party delegation, a Republican 
governor could be a greater influence. Apparently the void has 
been filled by interest group power. What the relative influence 
of the governor and interest groups would be if a Democrat 
returns as chief executive is unanswered. 

Among other agents, the media ranked fourth; government 
departments and agencies, fifth; and the judiciary, sixth. 


However, among lobbyists, the media and government agencies tied 


at fourth. 

The several general assessments of the role and influence of 
interest groups in North Carolina government and policymaking 
suggest that such groups are perceived as important and positive 
participants in the process. While it is clear from earlier 
analyses that influence varies greatly among groups, with the 
policy under consideration, and from year to year, the 
significance of interest groups as a whole was confirmed by the 
1986 survey results. 

The Overall Impact of Interest Groups 

An assessment of the role of interest groups in state 
politics must include consideration of their general strength in 
shaping public policy. In North Carolina, are interest groups on 
the whole strong, moderate, or weak? Over the past three 
decades, several efforts to answer this question have reached 
widely different conclusions. Belle Zeller in 1954 and Sarah 
McCally Morehouse in 1981 reported that North Carolina was a 


strong pressure group state.?’ 


John Wahlke and colleagues in 
1962 and Zeigler and Baer in 1969 concluded that "lobbyists exert 


little pressure" and that North Carolina was a "weak lobby 


state." These different conclusions may be attributed to 


actual changes in the dynamics of the relationship between 
interest group and decision makers or to differences in the 
measures used to assess interest group strength or to both 
factors. We will examine a variety of explanations that have 


been given to assess the strength of interest groups in order to 
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understand their applicability to North Carolina. 

Two elements of the environment in North Carolina that have 
remained fairly steady are associated with weak interest groups 
and help describe the character and development of the state’s 
political system. Zeigler and Baer posit the notion that North 
Carolina has an old, established political system in which the 
rules of the game are fixed to limit interest group influence. 
Classifying North Carolina as having a "traditionalistic 
political culture" characterized by a "paternalistic and elitist" 
power structure correlates with this idea.” Each of these 
features infuses the political system with a legacy of 
restricting the activity and influence of groups in political 
decision making. While that legacy is subject to challenges and 
changes, it remains a component that weakens the legitimacy and 
impact of groups in state politics. 

Another category of factors is the level of economic and 
social complexity that characterizes a state. Zeigler, for 
example, says that "strong interest group states typically do not 


30 Morehouse reinforces 


have complex economies" and societies. 
that view when she suggests that strong pressure group states, 


such as she classified North Carolina at the time of her study, 


are dominated by a single or a few economic interests.*' North 


Carolina did have an economy and society strongly dominated by 
agriculture and related activities in tobacco, textiles, and 
furniture, but changes have been occurring, as discussed earlier. 


Additionally, the figures showing growth in the number of 
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interest groups with registered agents and the increased 
diversity of those groups and agents suggest a growing complexity 
in the state’s group representation. Even while the category of 
business representatives remains large, the greater variety of 
interests within that category reflects an increased complexity 
in the North Carolina’s economy and society. 

Greater complexity also derives from changes in the capacity 
of political parties to provide interest representation in the 
state. These changes have come with greater competition between 
the two major parties, increased internal party cohesion, and 
improved organizational strength of the two parties. As the two 
parties’ relative positions change, the incentive to "circle the 
wagons" to gain strength against the opposition is clear. 
Finally, state parties have improved their organizational 
capacity by such changes as better financing, more professional 
personnel, and better campaign coordination. Improved parties in 
North Carolina provide more effective restraints on interest 
group influence. 

Finally, greater professionalism in state legislative and 
executive politics has developed in North Carolina and this, too, 
restricts interest group influence. The North Carolina 
legislature has increased its professional personnel, reducing 
the need and inclination to depend on outside sources for 
information and direction. Greater continuity and experience in 


representation comes from modest reductions in turnover among 


legislators. These developments, however, occur against a 


background of continued emphasis on an amateur or a citizens 
legislature. Executive professionalism has also increased in the 
state as the governor’s office has added more highly skilled 
personnel, and the state’s major departments have been 
reorganized. However, the office of the governor in North 
Carolina remains relatively weak in formal powers, a condition 


further exacerbated when the occupant is a member of the minority 


party. Zeigler argues that weak governors are related to strong 


lobbies.* 

This review of factors associated with the strength of 
interest groups reflects conflicting developments, some pointing 
to weak interest groups and others suggesting that interest group 
influence is strong. On balance, however, the evidence supports 
a conclusion that social, economic, and political conditions in 
North Carolina moderate interest group influence, as competition 
between groups cancels each other out and permits public 
officials to pick and choose among entrees in an interest-group 


smargasbord when formulating public policy. 
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Abstract 


This paper analyzes the linkage between public attitudes 
toward European Community membership and the positions taken by 
Britain’s three main political parties since the early 1960s. 
Three models of the relationship--parties leading the public, 
parties following the public and parties seeking to avoid the 
issue--are employed in the analysis which utilizes Eurobarometer 
and other public opinion sources and party position statements. 
Although parties clearly led public opinion in the early part of 
the period, it was expected that this might not obtain for more 
recent times owing to weaknesses of the party system and the 
opportunity for citizens to acquire alternative sources of 
opinion. British opinion, despite continuing internal party 
divisions, became much more positive toward the EC throughout the 
1980s. Despite expectations to the contrary, the party 
leadership model continues to provide the best explanation of 
public attitude change. 


British Political Parties and Public Attitudes Toward the EC: 
Leading, Following or Getting Out of the Way? 


On the eve of the House of Commons vote on the third 
reading of the Maastricht bill in May, Prime Minister Major 
observed that Europe was "a very divisive issue. It has been 
ever since we joined the EC and that remains the case" (Major 
1993, 133). British membership of the European Community (EC) 
has been a vexing question for post-war prime ministers, party 
leaders, M.P.s, party activists and the public.’ Public 
attitudes regarding EC membership as revealed in opinion polls 
have moved from acceptance to opposition to endorsement to 
renewed questioning. Once the basic issue of membership appeared 
to have been settled by the 1975 referendum, attention turned to 
debates about the type of Europe Britons wished to see 
constructed. For Britain’s political parties, the course to 
Europe has been marked by stormy divisions and tacking to the 
prevailing winds. Leaders have resorted to circumlocutions and 
transgressions of conventions of the constitution in the attempt 
to manage inter- and intra-party differences. Some of Britain’s 
most dramatic political events of the past 20 years have been EC- 
related: the 1975 referendum, formation of Social Democratic 
Party in 1981; the departure of Margaret Thatcher as Conservative 
leader and Prime Minister in 1990 and several spectacular 
parliamentary rebellions including this summer’s controversy over 
the Maastricht Treaty. 


Purposes 


This paper is concerned with the linkage between public 
attitudes and the positions taken by the three main political 
parties on key European issues during the period from the initial 
post-war steps toward constructing Europe to the present. The 
subject commends itself on several grounds. First, as an 
opportunity to explore how, if at all, the dynamics of the 
relationship have changed over forty years. Second, as an 
opportunity to test the proposition that issue positions of party 
identifiers are largely derivative of their choice of party, not 
a factor leading people to the choice of party (Heath, Jowell 
and Curtice 1985; Studlar & McAllister 1992). Third, to 
ascertain whether the EC is fundamentally a settled issue in 
British politics as far as the public is concerned, despite 
continuing intra-party conflict, or whether--as Janssen suggests- 
-it has the potential to emerge as a major source of political 
conflict in the electorate (1991, 468). 


Three simple models of the relationship are hypothesized 
initially. Model 1, "Leading", holds that members of the public 
generally will follow the lead of the governing party of the day 
on EC policy questions. Model 2, "Following", holds that parties 
shape their positions in response to public sentiment while Model 
3, "Getting Out of the Way", proposes that parties seek to avoid 
engaging the public on EC issues. 
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The record of the relationship between public opinion and 
political party positions suggests that each model has at times 
applied. Model 1 was illustrated in 1971 when Edward Heath 
pronounced membership negotiations successful and used a 
government White Paper and the Conservative party apparatus to 
engender public support (Kitzinger 1973, 157-58). Model 2 seems 
to be illustrated in the Labour Party’s post-1983 conversion to a 
pro-EC position. An example of Model 3 is the 1975 EC membership 
referendum campaign when the parties per se relinquished 
responsibility to two especially created cross-party 
organizations: Britain in Europe and The National Referendum 
Campaign (King 1975, 104). 


Political scientists typically would select Model 1 to 
describe the relationship most of the time. The public is 
expected to defer to the expertise of political leaders and their 
advisors on complex policy matters, especially those with a 
foreign policy dimension. This is not only conventional wisdom 
regarding foreign policy matters generally (Clarke 1988, 77), but 
the conclusion of a recent study regarding public support for the 
European Community in Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
(Janssen, 1991). However, Model 1 requires an important 
qualification recognizing the significance of citizens’ ties to 
political parties. Those with strong party ties will seek their 
cues on issues from their party. If it is in opposition, then 
strong partisans should not be expected to follow the lead of the 
government of the day unless their party also is generally in 
agreement with the position of the government. In its pure form, 
Model 1 should best describe the behavior of those who either 
lack party ties or who are supporters of the governing party. 


Developments of the past twenty years raise the question of 
whether the Model 1 explanation should continue to be accepted as 
the most fitting. When a foreign policy issue is new to the 
public agenda there is a strong expectation that publics will 
defer to the government and follow its lead on the matter. 
However, the EC is less and less a foreign policy matter. 
Increasingly, Community decisions are part of the fabric of 
everyday life in member countries. The EC has become an 
"intermestic" issue. What originated as an essentially elite 
discussion about the future course of British foreign policy 
(Lieber 1970, 207; King 1977, 19) gradually engaged wider 
segments of the public as people were invited to advise the 
government (via referendum) on whether Britain should remain a 
member of the E.C., and as they saw, or purported to see, more 
and more consequences of membership for their fortunes and way of 
life. 


The central concern of the paper, therefore, is whether 
political parties continue to exercise the degree of opinion 
leadership which they did in the days when membership in the EC 
was not yet a fact. A variety of factors may have led to a 
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changed relationship between party positions and the positions of 
members of the public on Europe. When issues are new and people 
know little about them, we expect that views may change rapidly 
as new information comes to light--especially if there is a lack 
of consensus on the matter within the political elite. Although 
British political elites have shown support for EC membership for 
much of the past thirty years, there have been sharp divisions 
within and among the parties as well as changes in official 
position (Kavanagh and Morris 1989, Ch. 6; see also Kitzinger 
1973 and King 1977). The effect of these divisions was to 
present discordant messages about Europe to the public. In such 
circumstances, it should not be surprising to find volatility in 
public perceptions of Europe. However, as people gain more 
experience with a policy issue, they may be less reliant on cues 
from governmental and party elites--even where conflicts 
continue. They may be more likely to take positions independent 
of the political elites. Thus time alone has given people the 
opportunity to learn more about Europe. Also, as the EC has 
expanded its range of activities, more people have had the 
opportunity to experience directly the impact of the EC on their 
daily lives. Hence, there are reasons to expect the salience of 
the EC has increased for members of the public--giving them more 
incentives to learn about and form their own opinions of the EC. 


Additionally, the continuing internal divisions of the 
Labour and Conservative parties on EC issues have made it 
difficult for them to take unambiguous positions on Europe (Cf. 
Model 3). Parties also cannot have an impact on people’s 
thinking about a policy issue if people pay little or no 
attention to what they say. A number of analysts have noted 
evidence of dealignment, declining party membership and 
identification (Dalton 1988, 188-192; Inglehart 1990, 355-358; 
Gallagher, Laver and Mair 1992, 109-110). We would expect these 
developments to adversely affect the ability of parties to 
influence the policy positions of the public. However, here we 
must differentiate among members of the public. While increasing 
numbers of people may say they are not close to any political 
party, some do remain close to party. For these people, in 
particular, does party position remain influential? 


A final concern: what is now the direction of causation in 
the relationship? While people may have looked to parties for 
opinion leadership on Europe in the early days, has the 
relationship now been reversed with parties adopting positions on 
Europe either in response to their most active members, or to 
considerations of electoral advantage? (Cf. Model 2) Or is the 
strategy of party leaders not to attempt to exercise opinion 
leadership on issues in which they know their active followers 
hold sharply different views, and seek instead to avoid or ignore 
the issue? (Cf£. Model 3) How much congruity is there between the 
positions of identifiers and activists and their chosen party? 
The normal expectation is that they would adopt the issue 


position taken by their party (Franklin, Marsh and McLaren 1993, 
7). However, Studlar and McAllister offer evidence that the 
distribution of British voters’ attitudes on several key issues 
changed little over the series of elections from 1974 through 
1987 despite the sometimes starkly different positions taken by 
the major parties (1992, 155; the EC was not among the issues 
they considered). 


Approach 


The EC particularly commends itself as an issue on which to 
consider the relationship between party positions and public 
opinion because of its persistence and its combination of 
domestic and foreign policy elements. Some EC matters are almost 
classically "pure" foreign policy, e.g., what to do about Bosnia 
or European defense cooperation. The Common Agricultural Policy, 
EC policy toward the GATT, and VAT have direct implications for 
the economic fortunes of substantial sections of the population. 
Others have direct implications for how the country will be 
governed: federalism, subsidiarity, pressures to adopt a p.r. 
electoral system, and the effects of EC regional policy in 
encouraging devolution. Still others engage elemental symbols of 
the political community: currency and passports. Indeed EC 
membership--particularly with Maastricht--raises fundamental 
issues about the nature and boundaries of the political community 
itself. 


To explore the relationship the analysis lays down some 
baseline information concerning conditions which may affect the 
applicability of the models. It charts the course of official 
policy of the three main parties as expressed in their general 
election manifestos, then traces the pattern of public opinion on 
the question of British membership. Changes in factors which may 
affect the perceived salience of Europe for Britons, and their 
knowledge of European issues are considered. It also assesses 
the impact of declining partisan identity and focuses especially 
on the EC attitudes of potential party voters and those who 
identify closely with the Labour and Conservative parties. It 
takes note of indicators of potential party influence on 
citizen’s policy positions concerning Europe such as party 
membership trends and feelings of closeness to political parties. 


Much of the detailed analysis of the party-public opinion 
connection is based on Eurobarometer data collected from 1973 
through 1989. The data and tools available impose limits on what 
can be concluded, but the goal is to determine whether persistent 
internal party divisions and extra-party influences on opinion 
are making Models 2 and 3 more accurate descriptions of the 
current (and future?) periods of the party-opinion relationship 
than the Model 1 relationship which prevailed in the pre- an 
early post-membership stages. 


Party Positions: The Changing Content of Manifestos 


Parties communicate their positions to the public ina 
variety of ways. The most important may be the frequent 
statements of party spokespersons to the media and through "the 
continuous campaign" of parliamentary debates--to the extent that 
these are covered by the media. For active party members there 
are other opportunities: local meetings, rallies, conferences. 
But the most systematic evidence of party policy preferences 
communicated to the public is the election manifesto. Manifestos 
for the Conservative, Labour and Liberal/Alliance/Liberal 
Democratic parties have been reviewed for what they say about 
each party’s position on the EC since 1950. A summary is 
presented in the Appendix. 


The review of the positions espoused in the manifestos leads 
to several conclusions regarding the parties’ policies toward 
Europe. The prize for consistency of position, if not name, goes 
to the Liberal/Alliance/Liberal Democrats for being staunchly in 
favor of not only British membership but of a more ambitious, 
more integrated European Community. The Conservative manifestos 
lend support to their claim to be "the party of Europe." But 
they might be termed "yes, but" or "neo-Gaullist" Europeans for 
their frequent complaints about EC policies and their resistance 
to the construction of a "deeper", more tightly integrated 
Europe. lLabour’s past views on Europe have been characterized at 
different times by ambivalence, cautious acceptance, hostility, 
and acceptance. It is remarkable that the party can now assert 
with some credibility that it is enthusiastically European. It 
is also significant that manifestos of all parties have tended to 
give more attention to the EC in recent years, sometimes 
discussing it under several different policy headings. This is 
evidence to support the argument that there is growing awareness 
of the impact of the EC in British life, and some incentive for 
the parties to increase their attention to the EC in 
electioneering. 


A full explanation of the evolution of party manifesto 
positions on Europe is beyond scope of paper, but the short 
answer emphasizes changing world conditions, domestic economic 
conditions, internal party dynamics and preferences of party 
leaders (Baker, Gamble and Ludlum, 1993; Bulpitt, 1992; and 
Tindale, 1992). 


Public Opinion on EC Membership 


The record of British public opinion regarding the European 
Community is one marked by sharp differences of view and 
considerable volatility. This is true whether one focuses on the 
pre-membership stages or the past twenty years. When the 
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question "Would you approve or disapprove of joining the European 
Economic Community if the British Government decided it was in 
the country’s best interest to do so?" was asked in July 1960, 
49% of respondents approved; 13% disapproved and 38% said they 
did not know. ("British Attitudes to the EEC", 50.) Between 
then and January, 1963, when President deGaulle said "non", 
approval ranged from 36% to 58% and disapproval from 13% to 34%; 
"don’t knows" ranged from 20% to 42% (49-50). Over the period 
disapproval tended to grow and approval waned while the "don’t 
knows" averaged about 30%. Similar volatility was associated 
with the period of the second application. ("Public Opinion and 
the EEC", 232 & 246.) Approval ranged from a new high of 71% in 
July, 1966, to 43% in April, 1967, just before the Wilson 
government indicated its intention to apply. Disapproval ranged 
from 10% to 30%. Approval declined, rallied, then declined again 
as disapproval increased; the "don’t knows" declined over the 
period. Overall, the level of support for the second British 
application was higher than for the first, and more people held 
definite opinions on the issue. 


The share of the public expressing approval of applying 
declined steadily for nearly three years from the spring of 1967. 
Thereafter, approval increased as the share of the public 
disapproving decreased from over 60% in 1970 and early 1971 to 
42% in May, 1972 while "don’t knows" increased slightly. 


(Zakheim, 193) However, at no point in the final run up to 
membership did a majority of the public appear to favor the idea. 
Even at the point when membership commenced (January, 1973), only 
a bare plurality thought the decision was the right one--38% to 
36%. Before the year’s end 48% claimed the decision was wrong 
(King 1977, 20). 


Table I summarizes how the British public has assessed the 
country’s membership in the EC from 1973 to the present. 
Although more complex measures of attitudes toward the EC are 
available in the Eurobarometer data sets, or may be constructed 
from information in these surveys, respondents’ assessments of 
the value of membership yield a straight forward summary 
judgment. 


[Tables I and IA about here] 


The general public’s assessment of EC membership over the 
twenty year period conforms to a long wave pattern. From a peak 
support of 55% in the referendum year of 1975, positive 
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assessment declines to a minimum of 25% in 1980 then builds toa 
positive peak of 62% in 1990 before beginning a second downward 
trend. The short run volatility which marked the membership 
application periods is absent here. 


The Impact of Extra-Party Factors on Opinion Trends 


Before attempting to assess the relationship between the 
opinion pattern and political parties several factors--mentioned 
in the introduction--need to be considered. These may develop 
independently of the opinion-party relationship, but affect it 
significantly. The first to be taken up is the argument that 
people’s levels of education are increasing providing the basis 
in skills and knowledge for independent opinion formation. 


Janssen concludes that skills based on education are more 
important than value orientations in determining attitudes toward 
Europe (1991, 458). A simple measure of possible changes in 
education levels is found in time series comparisons of the 
Eurobarometer school leaving age variable. The proportion of 
those who left school at age 16 or younger has diminished from 
79% in 1973 to less than 63% in 1989 while those who finished 
their formal education after age 21 have increased from 3% to 
more than 7% (Inglehart, Reif and Mellich 1992). Thus at the 
aggregate level the amount of formal education received by the 
population is increasing. 


Eurobarometer cognitive mobilization measures also indicate 
people’s increased interest in matters political and in their 
propensity to seek to persuade others regarding political views. 
In 1973, 64% of respondents were in the two lowest cognitive 
mobilization categories; in 1989 this share had declined to 46% 
while the share of persons classified in the two highest 
mobilization categories grew from less than 12% to 21% 
(Inglehart, Reif and Melich 1992). Cognitive mobilization and 
education levels consistently show up as positively associated 
with support for EC membership. But those persons ranking highly 
on these indicators are a much smaller share of the population 
than those in Britain who now express support for EC membership. 


A further proposition is that experience with membership 
will yield a larger share of the public holding definite opinions 
regarding the value of the EC. The evidence in Table I is not 
very compelling as those espousing mixed opinions ("membership 
neither good nor bad") show no downward trend across the twenty 
years. Although they are not included in the table, the share of 
"don’t knows" among respondents also shows no downward trend, 
ranging from 4-6% of those interviewed in almost all 


Eurobarometers. However, it is worth noting that the lowest 
share of "mixed" opinions came at the two periods when perhaps 
the greatest amount of information about the EC was available to 
the public--during and just after the referendum, and in the most 
recent years when the Single Market and Maastricht have been much 
in the news. 


Another hypothesis is that the importance people attach to 
the EC will increase as the EC moves into new areas of activity 
and as people have more experience with membership. Table II 
offers some evidence on this point. 


TABLE ITI: 
PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE OF THE EC FOR BRITAIN 


VERY NOT VERY DON’ T 
YEAR IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT UNIMPORTANT KNOW 


1980 42 41 9 a 4 
1982 ae 42 11 6 
1986 47 a2 
1988 29 47 15 
1989 34 47 10 


1992 29 


Source: Eurobarometers 13, 17, 26, 30, 32 and 37. The question 
is: "Whether or not you have time to take a personal interest in 
European Community matters, do you feel these matters are very 
important...or very unimportant for the future of (your country) 
and the (people of your country)? The question was not asked in 
every survey. 


Britons say the EC is important for their country, but there 
is no evidence that its perceived importance is increasing 
despite developments since 1980. Almost everyone has an opinion. 
How important do people consider the EC relative to other issues? 
Gallup poll results over the years indicate that Europe seldom 
breaks into the group of issues regarded as the most urgent 
problems facing the country. In January, 1993, it ranked 10th 
having been seen as one of the two most urgent problems by 3% of 
respondents--compared to the 76% who mentioned unemployment 
(Gallup Political and Economic Index No. 389, 5). Another 
indication is that British turnout in elections for the European 
Parliament is notoriously low: 32% in 1979, 33% in 1984 rising 
to 36% in 1989. 
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So far there is little to indicate that people have 
increasing incentives to form opinions about Europe despite 
theoretical arguments that they should. What about increasing 
knowledge as a basis for the formation of independent opinions? 
Before Britain became a member, it was reasonable to expect that 
levels of information would be low, and that people might rely 
heavily on politicians and other opinion leaders in forming their 
views on Europe. Information levels were modest in these years. 
In September, 1961, 31% correctly answered a question about 
whether Britain was a member of the EC or the European Free Trade 
Agreement (EFTA) while 49% gave a "don’t know" response ("British 
Attitudes to the EEC, 1960-63", 53). Forty percent could not 
mention any of the issues central to the membership negotiations 
in a summer 1971 poll (Zakheim, 207). At the same time more than 
half could recognize the members of The Six (Luxembourg was the 
exception); fully 92% recognized France as a member (Zakheim, 
220). 


Poll data do not permit systematic comparisons of people’s 
knowledge of the EC because few comparable questions are asked 
over time. However, in a June, 1992, survey France remained the 
most recognized member but only by 78%. Fifty-one percent 
thought Britain had been a member for less than fifteen years; 
76% did not know what the initials ERM stood for. However, 58% 
recognized Jacques Delors as President of the Commission 
(compared to the 4% who recognized Signore Malfatti as President 
of the European Commission in 1971) (Gallup Political and 
Economic Index, No. 385, 41; Zakheim, 207). The 1989 
Eurobarometers found that nearly two thirds of British 
respondents had heard of the Single Market plan (calculated from 
Eurobarometers 31A and 32). A 1990 survey reported that 96% of 
Britons had heard of the EC, above the all-EC average; 91% knew 
Britain was a member, about the all-EC average (Gallup Political 
and Economic Index, No. 368, 35). Eurobarometer’s April, 1992, 
survey found that 28% of British respondents rated themselves 
well informed about the EC, but the other 72% rated themselves 
"not very well" or "not at all well" informed. About half knew 
the Commission met in Brussels and the Parliament in Strasbourg, 
but far fewer knew where the Council of Ministers and the Court 
of Justice met (Eurobarometer 37).* Whether these knowledge 
levels are impressive or depressing, the point is they do not 
seem to have increased markedly with the passage of time. To 
this extent they do not offer evidence supporting the hypothesis 
that people are developing a greater basis for forming opinions 
on the EC independent of parties or other opinion leaders. 


A number of factors may influence individual opinions of EC 
membership. We have noted the potential influence of education, 
cognitive mobilization, issue salience and knowledge. [In the 
case of each of these variables a higher level is rather strongly 
associated with positive evaluations of membership.* However, 
salience levels do not appear to have undergone much change-- 
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contrary to initial expectations. Cognitive mobilization levels 
have increased, as have education levels. But in neither case is 
the increase sufficient to account for the increasingly positive 
attitudes toward membership in the 1980s. Even those in the 
lowest cognitive mobilization level were part of the national 
trend toward a more positive evaluation of membership in the late 
1980s (calculated from Inglehart 1992). Furthermore, the decline 
in support for membership in the most recent years cannot be 
linked to declines in salience, education or cognitive 
mobilization levels. 


Parties as Opinion Leaders 


Potential Limitations 


This brings us back to the role of parties as opinion 
leaders. However, here we must take into account the potential 
decline in the influence of parties. Their nominal memberships 
(and probably real ones as well) have fallen sharply in the 


recent past. British Election Studies and other surveys indicate 
a precipitous decline in the share of the electorate strongly 
identifying with a political party from 45% in 1964 to 20% in 
1987, a decline manifest across all age cohorts as well 
(Abrahamson 1992, 386) .* 


Eurobarometers offer a less dramatic picture for the period 
1976 through 1989. Respondents claiming no partisan affiliation 
increase from a base of 35% in 1976 to 53% in 1989. However, the 
pattern is unstable showing little increase until jumping from 
39% to 52% between 1981 and 1982, then falling back to the 40% in 
1983 before peaking at 60% in 1986. On the other hand, 
respondents claiming to be "very involved" or "fairly involved" 
with a political party actually tend to increase: from a low of 
15% in 1977 to 35% in 1987, before falling to 31% in 1989 
(calculated from Inglehart 1992) .° 


Other indicators of potential party influence are found in 
the public’s awareness of party positions on the EC, party 
divisions and position changes. More than half of all 
respondents in a July, 1971 poll perceived (correctly) that the 
Labour party had changed its position on Europe during the past 
two years; nearly two-thirds perceived (again correctly) that the 
Conservative party had not. However, many had difficulty 
identifying Labour’s current position while more than 80% 
identified the Conservatives (correctly) as pro-Europe. Labour 
identifiers were significantly less likely to perceive that their 


party had changed position, and had nearly as much difficulty as 
other respondents in identifying Labour’s current position on 
Europe. (Zakheim, 228-229). Respondents seem to be aware of the 
two major parties’ difficulties over Europe. In December, 1991, 
82% perceived the Conservatives to be divided over Europe; 48% 
thought Labour was (Gallup Political and Economic Index No. 376, 
8 & 11). In January, 1993, the figures were 89% for the 
Conservatives and 54% for Labour (Gallup Political and Economic 
Index No. 389, 19). 


These data suggest that although the ties between citizens 
and parties may have weakened they remain significant for a 
substantial share of the public. The analysis in the preceding 
section suggests that even those who claim no links to party may 
not have replaced them with other sources of opinion. Perhaps 
even they are attuned to party positions on occasion. Table III 
reports the views of those who describe themselves as close to no 
party. 

TABLE III: 
OPINION OF EC MEMBERSHIP--APARTISANS (%) 


YEAR GOOD MIXED BAD YEAR GOOD MIXED BAD 


1976 34 26 40 1983 29 a7 34 
a 30 26 44 1984 33 32 36 
1978 26 32 42 1985 34 33 a3 
1979 26 30 44 1986 37 33 30 
1980 18 29 53 1987 43 30 26 
1981 19 32 50 1988 41 33 26 
1982 25 30 45 1989 47 31 2. 


Source: Eurobarometer Cumulative File (Inglehart, et.al., 1992). 


Parties as Opinion Leaders 


The Pre-Entry Record 


Little public debate about Europe occurred before the 
Macmillan government’s July, 1961, application to join there had 
been although there had been a significant pro-membership 
conversion among business, financial, media and Whitehall elites 
(Lieber 1970, 226). Even after the application, the government 
made little effort to lead public opinion (Lieber 1970, 226). 
But as the Labour leadership became openly critical of 
government policy, Labour voters’ support for membership dropped 
sharply (Lieber 1970, 232). Anthony King has argued that party 
attachment played a large role in determining voters attitudes 
toward the EC in the pre-membership period. He found no evidence 
that EC attitude determined party attachment (King 1977, 28). 


From the earliest days, party preference was associated with 
Opinions on joining the EC. In January, 1963, 51% of 
Conservatives favored joining compared to 33% of Labourites. Of 
course, a Conservative government made the initial application 
and in the autumn of 1962 Labour leader Hugh Gaitskell expressed 
his opposition to Europe in no uncertain terms (Kitzinger 1973, 
279). Four years later, with a Labour government applying, 
Conservative support remained at 50% while support among 
prospective Labour voters jumped to 63% ("Public Opinion and the 
EEC" 233; "don’t knows declined from 29% to 19% among Labour 
supporters and from 25% to 13% among Conservatives--yielding a 
substantial increase in Conservative opposition, from 24% to 
37%) . 


Gallup explained the conversion of Labour voters between 
1963 and 1967 as being "due to the simple fact that the issue was 
no longer associated in the public mind with a Conservative 
government" ("Public Opinion and the EEC" 234). It might also be 
said that the Labour leadership had undergone a considerable 
conversion with its manifesto positions moving from silence on 
Europe in 1959 to seeking closer ties in 1964 to cautious 
endorsement of entry in 1966 (Crag 1975, 268, 310). However, 
Kitzinger argues that the high water mark of pro-European 
sentiment (71%) reached in July, 1966 was a reaction to that 
summer’s fiscal crisis which led the public to believe "the grass 
was greener on the other side of the Channel; it was not at this 
stage responding to any political leadership" (1973, 354, 
emphasis added). Even so, a pro-Europe trend was underway before 
the fiscal crisis, but it would not long be sustained. Public 
sentiment for membership had declined to less than 50% even 
before Harold Wilson’s May, 1967 announcement that his government 
would formally apply for membership ("Public Opinion and the EEC" 
246). 


Poll data from 1967 thru 1973 attest to the development of 
sharp differences between Labour and Conservative voters 
regarding EC membership (King 1977, 27). Conservative opinion 
swung against membership with the Wilson government’s 
announcement. However, it moved sharply to support membership 
after the party returned to power and Edward Heath announced a 
successful conclusion to the membership negotiations. Labour 
opinion swung against membership while the party was still in 
office in 1969 and remained solidly opposed through 1973. 
Kitzinger states the "steady and profound distrust of the grass 
roots of the party toward the EEC" best explains the switches in 
the leadership’s position on the issue (1973, 278). Most of the 
evidence for the pre-membership period is consistent with Model 1 
expectations. The changed opinion of Labour supporters in the 
late 1960s appears to better fit Model 2. 


The Record Since Entry 


| 
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Tables I and IA offer evidence of the pattern of partisan 
opinion on Europe from 1973 through 1989. What evidence do they 
offer concerning the connection between party positions, and 
position changes, and public opinion regarding EC membership 
after British entry? 


The introductory discussion of the three models recognized 
the need to differentiate within the public in order to assess 
the applicability of the models. Here we return to that theme. 
Political behavior research has long recognized the importance of 
degrees of partisanship. Do these differences of degree of 
partisanship matter for opinion toward the EC? We already have 
seen that partisanship itself mattered very much in the pre-entry 
period. How much does it continue to matter? How does partisan 
opinion move compared to general opinion? Are these movements in 
response to changes in official party positions, or do they 
precede them? How distinctive were party positions over time? 


Several basic propositions about degree of partisanship and 
EC policy preferences are offered for testing in the following 
analysis. A critical element is whether opinion of EC membership 
tends to move uniformly across all types of partisans (including 
apartisans, those saying they are close to no party) or whether 
movement is differential, with some segments of the public 
undergoing radical position changes while others remain constant. 
In either case, the further challenge is to determine whether the 
pattern of change is being led by political parties, or by forces 
unrelated to party. 


Proposition 1: Model 1 should best describe the behavior of 
those who either lack party ties or who are supporters of the 
governing party. If public opinion moves generally with the EC 
policy preferences of the government of the day, it is strong 
prima facie evidence that Model 1 applies. 


Proposition 1A: Those without party ties are susceptible to 
adhering to the position of the governing party simply because 
they lack alternative sources of political information. The 
problem for the governing party is that such folk may have little 
interest in and pay little attention to political matters. Thus 
while amenable to following the governing party, they may not 
often hear its call. Consequently, they will tend to follow the 
general trend of government policy but gradually. Many in this 
group will not express clear opinions. 


Proposition 1B: Supporters of the governing party--especially 
those who feel close to it will change their position as the 
party’s leaders change the official position of the party. 


Proposition 1C: Strong partisans whose party is not in the 
government will not agree with the government’s position unless 
their party’s position also is generally in agreement with that 


of the government. When strong partisans continue to uphold 
their party’s EC position during periods of opposition, their 
behavior also offers support for the "party as opinion leader" 
hypothesis. 


Proposition 2: Model 2 behavior by a party will be indicated 
when the EC position of a growing share of the party’s close 
identifiers moves to a position different from that of the 
party’s official position, and when the party then adjusts its 
position in the direct of this change. 


Proposition 2A: Model 2 behavior also is indicated when a party 
changes its position in the direction of that held by those 
without close party ties. 


Proposition 3: Model 3 behavior is indicated when a large share 
of the public without party ties has moved to a position 
different from that of a particular party, but that party does 
not alter its official position, but seeks to downplay it in 
public statements. 


It may come as no surprise to learn that those preferring 
the Labour party and those strongly identified with it were less 
enthused about EC membership than the general public. 
Eurobarometers for 15 of the 16 years find prospective Labour 
voters less likely to say EC membership is good and more likely 
to say it was bad; for 12 of the 14 years for which data are 
available the strong supporters of the party also were less 
likely than the general public to say that membership is good. In 
every year save the last, they were more likely to say membership 
was bad. Only in 1989 was there a distinctive break in the 
pattern (the 1978 result for the strong supporters may be a 
statistical fluke based on the small number of persons in the 
category). Although prospective Labour voters were about as 
likely as the total set of respondents to express mixed opinions, 
the strong identifiers were more opinionated (fewer taking the 
"neither good nor bad" position in the surveys) and consistently 
more negative than prospective voters. 


Prospective Conservative voters were more likely than the 
general sample to say that membership was good and less likely to 
say it was bad in every year but the last. Strong Conservative 
supporters were consistently more pro-membership compared to the 
general sample and prospective voters for their party. They were 
less likely than the general sample to say membership was bad, 
but also equally or more negative than prospective voters in five 
of the 14 years including the last four. In general though, 
their position was a reciprocal of that of the strong Labour 
supporters. They, like their Labour counterparts, were less 
likely to adopt the "neither good nor bad" position. 


Prospective Liberal voters, as befits a party of the middle 
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which relies on attracting the disaffected from the other parties 
for much of its electoral success, occuppied a middling position 
on EC membership. They were close to the sample means for the 
"good" category in 14 of 16 years (+/- 5%) and in 15 of 16 years 
for the "bad" category. Liberals were somewhat more likely than 
prospective Labour and Conservative voters to adopt the "mixed" 
position on EC membership. If party positions were definitive 
for most Liberal voters we would expect them to express a much 
higher level of support for EC membership given the party’s long 
standing and consistent support for Europe. Unfortunately, the 
sample of strong Liberal supporters is too small to allow them to 
be analyzed annually. However, in an aggregate analysis dividing 
the 16 years into three periods, strong Liberal identifiers 
averaged 50% saying EC membership was "good" in the first two 
periods (1976-1980 and 1981-1985); 66% of them said membership 
was "good" in the most recent period (1986-89). The figures for 
their Labour and Conservative counterparts for the three periods 
were 28%, 18%, 40% and 59%, 58%, 58% respectively. Comparable 
figures for those who identified themselves as Liberal 
sympathizers were 39% and 57% (calculated from Inglehart 1992). 


Earlier, the 1973-1989 time series responses for the general 
public were described as constituting a "long wave" pattern 
beginning with substantial support for membership which declined 
to a low point in 1980 then gradually built to record heights in 
the late 1980s. The patterns for Labour preferrers and strong 
partisans are very similar, but exist at a lower levels of 
support until an unusual burst of pro-membership sentiment in 
1989. The Conservative preferrers’ pattern also shows the wave 
but it is less pronounced and operates at higher levels of 
Support. The strong Conservative partisans never regain the high 
levels of support for membership they showed in the mid-1970s. 
Support recovers from the 1980 low but shows no trend from 1981 
thru 1989. The pattern for Liberal identifiers mirrors the 
general trend. An analysis grouping the data into three periods 
shows that Conservatives and Liberals reporting themselves to be 
very involved with their political parties are consistently more 
pro-membership in each period than those who are less involved 
but intending to vote for one of these parties. The pattern does 
not hold for Labour, testifying to the strong anti-membership 
feelings of Labour activists until the party changed position. 
However, at the end of the period the relationship changes for 
them. Data from Eurobarometers 30 and 31 (Fall, 1988 and Spring, 
1989) show an association between cognitive mobilization and 
political mobilization levels and support for EC membership among 
Labour supporters that is just as strong as that for Conservative 
and Liberal Democrat supporters (crosstabulation gammas for the 
groups range from .30 to .40).°® 


Analyzing the Post-Entry Record 
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The similarity of the patterns--perhaps excepting that of 
strong Conservative supporters--suggests that common factors were 
driving change across all the parties. One striking phenomenon 
is that every group recorded the nadir of support in the same 
year, 1980. Could it be that party leaders’ signals were shaping 
the opinions of strong partisans and sympathizers alike? Or were 
other factors at work? What is the relationship between strength 
of partisan identification and consistency with party position? 
An examination of the record of each partisan sub-group and that 
of the overall public enables us to identify periods of greatest 
opinion change when causal factors may be most apparent. The 
periods are summarized in Table IV. 


Table IV: Periods of Greatest Year to Year Change (+/-) 
in Opinion of EC Membership by Partisan Group 


Pro Membership(+) Anti-Membership(-) 


Labour Preferred +22 (1988-89) -13 (1975-76) 
Labour Identifiers +36 (1988-89) -18 (1979-80) 


Conservative Preferred +17 (1973-75) -16 (1975-76) 
Conservative Identifiers +11 (1980-81) -13 (1979-80) 


Liberal Preferred +19 (1973-75) -17 (1975-76) 


Close to no Party +6 (1986-87) -8 (1979-80) 
+6 (1988-89) 


All Respondents +19 (1973-75) -13 (1975-76) 
+10 (1988-89) -9 (1991-92) 


Three periods of greatest change are obvious: the-mid 
1970s, from 1979-1981, and the late 1980s. In the first, 
potential voters for all three parties swing sharply in favor of 
membership, then sharply against. Between the 1973 and 1975 
polls two general elections are held (in 1974) resulting ina 
Labour government replacing a Conservative one, and the 
membership referendum campaign was reaching an end. The switch 
from Conservative to Labour governments may help account for the 
increased Labour support (in accord with Model 1). However, this 
cannot account for increased Conservative and Liberal enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, both the Labour and the Conservative manifestos of 
February called for adjusting the terms of entry. Labour’s in 
October held out the possibility of withdrawal. Perhaps it was 
the "honeymoon" of entry coupled with the referendum campaign 
which created such a favorable climate (factors essentially in 
accord with the expectations of Model 3). 


Unfortunately, the Eurobarometers for 1973 and 1975 did not 
include strength of partisanship items so the volatility of the 
strongest partisans cannot be assessed. By 1976, the referendum 
was well in the past and Harold Wilson was turning the reins of 
government over to Jim Callaghan. The country was troubled by 
stagflation and international financial difficulties. Tables I 
and IA attest to the vast difference in opinion of membership 
between the strong Conservatives whose party continued to support 
British membership and the strong Labourites whose party was 
riven by divisions over Europe in the Cabinet and the NEC. The 
governing party’s lack of enthusiasm for Europe and the failure 
of EC membership to stave off economic hardship did little to 
sustain public support. The volatility of opinion in the early 
years of membership may also simply reflect that many people had 
little basis on which to form solid opinions. 
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The dip between 1979 and 1980 of the strongest partisans, 
both Labour and Conservative, and the apartisans seems at first 
paradoxical. Both parties’ manifestos had been quite critical of 
the EC in the 1979 election. However, the potential of these 
positions to create a critical climate may have been muted by the 
fact that the EC did not become a campaign issue (Butler and 
Kavanagh 1980, 173). The first direct European parliamentary 
elections followed about a month after the general election. 

This campaign featured a Labour manifesto very critical of the EC 
(Butler and Kavanagh 1980, 150). Perhaps the full force of the 
criticisms was not felt until the next year. Also, by this time 
the Labour identifiers could respond to the fact that their party 
no longer controlled the government and that their party 
conference committed Labour to withdrawal (Model 1) (Tindale 
1992, 276). Finally, 1980 marked the onset of the effects of Oil 
Shock II brought on by the Iran-Iraq war. The apartisans share 
with many Labour voters a set of socio-economic characteristics-- 
less well educated, less well off--which may have rendered them 
more threatened by a deteriorating economy. The puzzle is the 
declining support among strong Conservative partisans. Perhaps 
it was their government’s seeking reform in EC arrangements which 
lessened their enthusiasm. Even so, they were easily the most 
positive toward the EC of any of the groups. By 1981, they 
recovered most of the lost support in achieving their most 


positive swing on the EC issue, perhaps in response to Margaret 
Thatcher’s aggressive negotiating style regarding Britain’s 
contribution to the EC budget. 


The opinion changes of the late 1980s are the most dramatic 
pro-membership changes. However, in contrast to the two earlier 
change periods, they involve supporters of only one party plus 
the apartisans. They yield the second greatest year to year 
change when their affect on the all respondents category is 
considered. One is tempted to treat this case as a survey error 
or one year fluke. However, 1989 marks the year when the Labour 
party completed a policy reassessment which resulted in an 
official change of policy which appears to have put to rest its 
1983 promise to withdraw from the EC in favor of active, even 
enthusiastic acceptance of membership (Tindale 1992). Labour’s 
move to this position appears to exemplify Model 2 behavior as 
overall public endorsement of membership built steadily in the 
1980s among the general public, and to a lesser degree among 
those who said they would vote Labour (preferrers). The alacrity 
with which it was accepted by both potential Labour voters and, 
especially, strong partisans is a remarkable example of Model 1 
behavior. Data from Eurobarometer 30 (Fall, 1988) show that 
Labour supporters with high political mobilization scores had 
moved well ahead of those who were essentially Labour followers 
in assigning a positive evaluation to EC membership (57% to 41% 
Saying membership is good). 


The shift in the stance of the apartisans--though modest in 
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percentage terms--is significant because of the vast share of the 
electorate placing themselves in this category (53% in 1989). To 
regard the apartisans as closet Labourites seems inappropriate. 
Instead one must consider that in the late 1980s they were no 
longer receiving discordant messages on Europe. There was a pro- 
Europe all party official consensus on membership for the first 
time in at least 25 years. Yes, there were differences about EC 
policies and future steps which would prove very difficult for 
the Conservative party, but membership itself was not in 
question. The message to apartisans was now consistent with the 
Model 1 assumptions. Further analysis also reveals that the 
strongest 1989 pro-membership (from 23% in 1988 to 41%) swing 
occurred among those persons with the lowest levels of political 
interest as measured by the Eurobarometer cognitive mobilization 
indicators. Support for membership by those at the highest 
cognitive mobilization levels even declined slightly. 


This analysis of the periods of greatest opinion change 
indicates that party position changes and changes in who controls 
the government are important explanations of opinion change. 
However, deteriorating economic conditions appear strongly 
associated with negative shifts. This fits with a recent study 
of all EC countries which found Eurobarometer respondents who 
perceived that their countries’ or their personal economic 
Situation was declining were less pro-integration than others 
(Gabel and Palmer 1993, 13). 


What of the argument that European parliament election years 
should be associated with increased pro-EC sentiment? (Gabel and 
Palmer 1993, 13) There is no support for this claim in 1979. [In 
1984, support increases compared to 1983 for every group except 
the strong Labour partisans who likely continued to be influenced 
by their party’s official hostility to the EC expressed in its 
1983 manifesto. The argument receives its strongest support in 
1989 when pro-EC sentiment increases across every group although 
the shift in position of the Labour party seems a better 
explanation for all but the Conservative and Liberal Democrat 
supporters. 


As noted earlier, the long wave pattern characterizes the EC 
opinion of each group. Does close inspection reveal variations 
relevant to the models? For the most part, strong supporters do 
not change their assessment of membership significantly before 
their party’s official position changes (consistent with Model 
1). An exception appearing to fit better with Model 2 is Labour 
activist opposition to EC membership which peaked before the 
party proposed to withdraw in its 1983 manifesto. Labour leaders 
attempted to avoid change by pursuing Model 3 tactics from the 
mid-1970s. There is some evidence that potential voters 
occasionally move ahead of official positions, e.g., 
Conservatives in the late 1970s and Labourites in the mid-1980s. 
This cannot be assessed fully without also controlling for 
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changes in the share of the electorate expressing a preference 
for a particular party. Conservative support was declining in 
the late 1980s, but Labour support showed little change. 

Overall, however, there is not striking evidence to support Model 
2's application to potential party voters. The net increase in 
support for EC membership between 1976 and 1989 documented in 
Tables I, IA and III is attributable to the changed assessment of 
apartisans, potential Labour voters, potential Liberal voters and 
strong Labour partisans. The Euro-enthusiasm of potential 
Conservative voters and strong supporters actually diminished 
over the period, but it remained clearly pro-membership and 
experienced less volatility than the other groups. Compared to 
Labour, Conservative European policy has remained consistent 
throughout the period. Mrs. Thatcher’s Bruges speech in the 
autumn of 1988 gave a fillip to the party’s anti-Europeans, but 
it did not yield lasting changes in the views of most 
Conservative voters and supporters. 


Conclusion 


The share of the British public regarding membership as a 
good thing has reached record levels in recent years. Membership 
also has earned the endorsement of supporters of the three major 
parties. Only the large share of the public who profess no party 


affiliation have failed to offer a majority in favor, but they, 
too, have professed increased support for membership and marked a 
record level of support in the last year for which data about 
them were available. The trend in opinion throughout the 1980s 
was without the short term volatility of the 1960s and 1970s save 
the dramatic increase in Labour support at the end of the decade. 
The distribution of Conservative opinion shows relatively little 
change from the early 1980s. 


Three models of the relationship between party and opinion 
were offered at the outset. Model 1 (party leadership) in the 
view of most experts seems to account for the rapid swings of 
opinion that characterized the 1960s and early 1970s. There was 
considerable doubt that it might apply as well to the more recent 
period given the publics’ greater experience with the EC and the 
apparent decline in partisanship. However, the evidence 
presented enables us to conclude that Model 1 lives. Party 
position changes--especially the conversion of the Labour party 
to a pro-Europe stance--offer a better explanation of opinion 
trends than the alternatives canvassed. Thus the Model 2 
suggestion that parties change their EC positions in response to 
opinion trends receives only limited support. Although the 
public’s positions on some key issues in British politics may 
have changed little since the mid-1970s despite strenuous efforts 
by Conservative governments to change them, this cannot be said 
for EC membership. 
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Although the party positions have impacted public opinion, 
there are clear limits to their ability, and perhaps their 
desire, to convince everyone of the virtues of Europe. Poll data 
suggest that 25-30% of the public continue to regard EC 
membership as a bad thing for Britain, including a substantial 
minority of each party’s probable voters and activists. This may 
explain why the EC has never become a central issue in general 
election campaigns, despite poll respondents’ claims that the EC 
is important to the country and their lives, and despite 
occasions when the official positions of the Labour and 
Conservative parties were very far apart. 


Model 3 (getting out of the way) was not systematically 
tested in the analysis, but it, too, lives. The best probable 
explanation for this is found in the divisions over Europe in 
each of the two large parliamentary parties. Another factor 
contributing to Model 3 party behavior is identified in a recent 
paper by Franklin, Marsh and McLaren. They see national parties 
"essentially ‘hijacking’ elections for partisan and national 
ends, thereby shutting out public discussion of European issues" 
(1993, 15). They argue that this applies especially to European 
elections, but the evidence indicates it also applies to national 
elections as evidenced by the parties’ failure to emphasize 
Europe as a general election campaign issue when it clearly 
loomed important on the governmental agenda as in 1970 
(membership) and 1992 (Maastricht) (Kitzinger 1973. 151; Butler 
and Kavanagh 1992, 165). 


Does the high level of public support for British membership 
in recent years mean the issue is settled? Several reasons 
suggest it is not. History has not borne out the judgment of 
those who pronounced the issue settled by the 1975 referendum. 
Second, the spectacular conversion of prospective Labour 
Supporters in 1989 leads to suspicion of its durability. Third, 
the recent disputes about Maastricht inside the Conservative 
party may diminish its supporters’ commitment to Europe as this 
essentially elite dispute reverberates through the country. 

These two factors and Britain’s continued economic difficulties 
may already account for the decline in positive evaluations of 
membership which Gallup has noted since 1990. Fifth, parties may 
yet lose control of the issue because people develop greater 
capacity for expressing independent assessments of Europe’s 
value. They may find their options bounded to a degree such as 
they now find on some domestic issues where people have the 
benefit of direct experience. Additionally, the development of 
more powerful Europe-wide political institutions based on some of 
the changes envisioned by Maastricht, or other sources, may 
someday shift the locus of European politics away from national 
parliaments. Lastly, Janssen’s analysis suggests that the EC 
will be more and more an economic construct in conflict with the 
nation-state which he sees as "more and more the shepherd of non- 
economic goals" (1991, 468). How well will existing parties 


handle the tension between achieving economic goals and others 
such as identity, sovereignty and self-determination? 


For the moment these are speculative questions. Party 
leaders have created among the public a supportive consensus on 
membership which most of the leadership elites have shared--often 
without enthusiasm--for a long time. Spectacular intra-party 
conflicts over Europe have been managed--not without casualties-- 
but without permitting Europe to become a defining issue outside 
their control. 


Appendix 


Summary of Party Manifesto Positions on the European Community 
1950-1992 


The 1950 manifestos of all three parties made passing, yet 
encouraging mention of the nascent efforts to bring about greater 
unity among the nations of Western Europe. They called attention 
to the formation of the Council of Europe and to the need to re- 
integrate Germany with the Western allies. However, both major 
parties were silent on Europe for the next three general 
elections--aside from one rather innocuous line in the 1951 
Conservative manifesto. (Craig 1975, 171). Only the Liberals 
developed a position--clearly pro-unification with Britain 
involved actively in the process--in their 1951 and 1955 
manifestos. Even they were silent on Europe in 1959. Successive 
governments (Labour and Conservative) had made it known that 
Britain’s global links and outlook precluded tying the country 
too closely to narrow European concerns. 


Circumstances changed remarkably by 1964. The Macmillan 
government had opted to apply for membership in the European 
Economic Community only to be rebuffed by the DeGaulle’s first 
"non." (Camps 1964; Kitzinger 1973) The Conservative manifesto 
lamented, "Entry into the European Economic Community is not open 
to us in existing circumstances, and no question of fresh 
negotiations can arise at present." But it pledged to work for 
"the closest possible relations with the Six consistent with our 
Commonwealth ties." (Craig 1975, 241) Labour pledged to seek 
closer ties with "our European neighbors" while expressing its 
conviction "that the first responsibility of a British Government 
is still to the Commonwealth." (Craig 1975, 268) The Liberal 
document criticized the two main parties for foot dragging on 
Europe and proclaimed that the next opportunity to join the EC 
"must not be thrown away." (Craig 1975, 279). By 1966, the 
Conservatives promised to "work energetically for entry." (287) 
Labour’s position evolved to one of cautious endorsement of entry 
"provided essential British and Commonwealth interests are 
safeguarded." (310) The Liberals said simply "Join Europe." 


By 1970, Britain had experienced its second membership 
rebuff by DeGaulle (in 1967), but he was gone from the scene and 
Harold Wilson’s government was preparing for a second Labour-led 
effort to join. DeGaulle’s departure made the prospects seem 

avorable. For the first time, membership in the European 
Community held the prospect of being a major election issue. The 
Labour manifesto took note of the application and the soon to 
begin negotiations which it promised to pursue with 
determination. Yet the manifesto also pointed out that Britain’s 
economy had recovered to the point that Britain was well 
positioned to go it alone outside the Community should 
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negotiations fail. (366) The Conservatives noted that if the 
right terms could be negotiated they believed it to be in 
Britain’s long term interest to join. "Our sole commitment is to 
negotiate; no more, no less." (342) They, too, observed that 
Britain was capable of standing on its own. (329) This bi- 
partisan agreement (with the Liberals also in concurrence) meant 
that Europe did not become a campaign issue. Campaign debate on 
the issue might have been interesting. A series of polls in the 
months leading to the election indicated that more than half the 
electorate disapproved of the Government’s applying for 
membership, and more than 60% opposed membership. Barely 20% 
favored applying and even fewer approved of joining. (Zakheim 
1973). This would seem to be an illustration of Model 3, 
"getting out of the way." The 1970 election result meant that 
Ted Heath’s Conservative government would be the one to bring 
Britain into Europe. 


The Conservative Manifesto of February, 1974 took credit for 
successful British entry into Europe and offered the most 
detailed discussion of any manifesto to that time of the meaning 
of EEC membership. It characterized as "ongoing" the process of 
renegotiation to reform Community practices and condemned a 
section of the Labour party for seeking renegotiation leading to 
withdrawal. (394-395) Labour pledged to renegotiate the terms of 


entry seeking a more favorable deal for Britain (400-401). 
Liberals stressed the need for reform of the Common Agricultural 
Policy and argued for the development of a more powerful, 
directly elected European Parliament (421-423). 


Conservatives had relatively little to say about the 
Community in October, 1974. They simply reaffirmed the values of 
membership and noted that the country’s long term interest should 
not be sacrificed to short term party interests (450). Labour, 
on the other hand, held open the possibility that Britain might 
withdraw. It promised a referendum within twelve months of the 
election to give the people the final say on whether the Wilson 
government’s renegotiated terms of membership should result in 
Britain’s staying in or leaving the Community. The Manifesto 
promised explicitly that the result of the referendum "will be 
binding on the Government." (465) Liberals reiterated their 
reformist themes but were silent on the issue of renegotiation 
(469, 476). 


The 1979 Conservative Manifesto called for changes in the 
Community’s agriculture, fisheries and budget policies. It 
criticized Labour for saying "Europe has failed us," for policy 
blunders preventing Britain from being able to take advantage of 
Community opportunities and for the "malevolent attitude of 
Labour Ministers" toward the Community. It promised, "The next 
Conservative government will restore Britain’s influence by 
convincing our partners of our commitment to the Community’s 
success." (Crag 1990, 281-282) Prime Minister Callaghan’s 
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foreword to the Labour Manifesto indicated that a Labour 
government would be "ready and willing to work with our European 
partners in closer unity..." but he went on to refer to the CAP 
as "a nonsense." (285-286) The manifesto proper welcomed the 
addition of new members to the Community on the grounds that this 
would create a wider and looser group of states "thus reducing 
the dangers of an overcentralised and over-bureaucratic EEC." 

It promised that Labour would work for a democratic, socialist 
Europe within which each country must retain the ability to 
develop its own economic and social objectives. Labour promised 
to oppose any moves that would turn the Community into a 
federation. This manifesto offered Labour’s most detailed 
statement on Europe to this time, including a number of specific 
reform proposals. (299-301) The Liberals, on the other hand, 
called for a federal Europe based on democratic institutions. 
They criticized both Labour and Conservative Governments for 
being "short-sighted and inward-looking in their attitudes to 
Europe." (318-319) 


By 1983, lines were drawn clearly between the positions of 
the major parties on Europe. Labour promised an orderly 
withdrawal from the EEC within the life of the next parliament on 
the grounds that leaving the Community would provide the 
flexibility to pursue radical, socialist reform of the British 
economy. (382-383) Conservatives promised to continue working 


within the Community to achieve policy reforms and observed of 
the Labour Party’s proposal that "Withdrawal would be a 
catastrophe for this country." (343) Their manifesto was marked 
by a feature which would be shared by those of the other parties 
in the future: a pattern of referring to the Community under 
several policy areas rather than just foreign affairs. Examples 
are agriculture and regional policy; the list would grow longer. 
One may take this as a sign of growing recognition of the impact 
of the Community on Britain. The first Alliance Manifesto 
appeared also in 1983 following the formation of the Social 
Democratic Party and its agreement with the Liberals to conduct a 
joint campaign. The Alliance parties pronounced themselves 
"wholly committed to continuing UK membership of the European 
Community." (413) 


Labour’s position had changed markedly by 1987. No more 
talk of withdrawal; rather, Labour promised to "work 
constructively with our EEC partners to promote economic 
expansion and combat unemployment" while standing up for British 
interests within the Community, seeking especially "to put an end 
to the abuses and scandals of the Common Agricultural Policy." 
(473) The Conservative document claimed its government "has 
taken Britain from the sidelines to the mainstream of Europe. 

But being good Europeans does not prevent us from standing up for 
British interests." It went on to praise the Government for 

saving billions of pounds since 1984 through its negotiations on 
the Community budget and promised to work for more reforms. (453) 
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The second Alliance manifesto criticized Labour for its negative 
attitude and the Thatcher Government for its obstructiveness 
regarding the Community. It claimed, "We see the future of the 
United Kingdom as being bound up with the future of the European 
Community," and called for increased democracy and accountability 
of Community institutions and reform of the CAP, among others. 
(509) 


The 1992 manifestos highlighted clear differences among the 
parties on the EC. Conservatives congratulated themselves on 
being the party of Britain in Europe for thirty years and offered 
a detailed set of proposals promising, among other things, to 
work to complete the Single Market, but to resist expanding EC 
competence into new areas. (The Best Future for Britain 1992, 3- 
4) Labour’s discussion of the EC was comparatively brief 
promising to "promote Britain out of the European second division 
into which our country has been relegated by the Tories," and to 
"end the Tories opt-out of the Social Chapter" [of the Maastricht 
Treaty]. (It’s Time... 1992, 27) However, as Stephen Tindale 
(1992) explains, Labour following its 1989 policy review had now 
become enthusiastically European. As successors to the Alliance, 
the Liberal Democrats maintained a staunchly pro-EC position, 
distinguishing themselves from the other parties by calling for 
"the economic, monetary and political union of a democratic 


Europe," renouncing the Conservative opt-outs on monetary union 
and the Social Chapter, and issuing what were by now the standard 
calls for greater democracy within European institutions 
(Changing Britain for Good 1992, 18,22,43-44). 


Sources: Unless otherwise indicated the page references for 
manifestos through 1974 are to Craig (1975) and those to the 1979 
through 1992 manifestos are to Craig (1990). 


1. This paper is concerned with Britain rather than the entire 
U.K. because the three main political parties do not operate in 
Northern Ireland. The data cited are for Britain only. EC 
membership also has been controversial in Northern Ireland, often 
generating greater opposition than in Britain. 


2. There also appears to be a rather strong relationship between 
feeling well informed and believing EC membership is good (gamma 
= .36). 


3. Analyses of Eurobarometer data support this conclusion with 
Significant measures of association for all. 


4. In April, 1993, 22% of Gallup’s respondents reported 
themselves very strong party identifiers and another 45% fairly 
strong (Gallup Political and Economic Index No.392, 6). Whether 


this indicates a comeback in partisanship or the impact of 
different question wording is not yet clear. 


5. Reconciling the differences between the British Election 
Studies and Eurobarometer surveys is not simple. Question 
wording is different and may explain some of the variance. BES 
data are only for election years, when partisan feelings peak, 
while Eurobarometers are done twice each year. Finally most of 
the sharp decline in those expressing strong partisanship occurs 
before and just as the Eurobarometer series begins. 


6. A political mobilization index was introduced with 
Eurobarometer 23 (April, 1985). It is constructed from a 
respondent’s level of political interest, education, age and 
closeness to a political party. It yields four categories: 
apolitical, partisan follower, non-partisan leader and partisan 
leader. 


TABLE I: 
OPINION OF EC MEMBERSHIP--ALL AND LABOUR (%) 


ALL LABOUR LABOUR 
RESPONDENTS PREFERRED* IDENTIFIERS** 


GOOD MIXED BAD GOOD MIXED BAD GOOD MIXED BAD 


36 25 a3 21 24 SS N.A. 
Io a. 25 41 23 36 


42 21 a7 28 24 48 
37 24 40 30 23 47 
Jo 28 KY 29 28 43 
33 27 40 24 26 50 
25 24 51 14 41 65 


26 28 46 13 27 60 
30 27 44 pA 28 5S 
34 32 34 22 28 49 
38 29 34 49 28 48 
39 30 32 31 27 42 


42 28 30 33 28 39 
47 26 27 38 29 32 
45 29 26 33 30 35 
be 26 19 57 27 17 


62 23 14 
54 22 24 
58 27 15 
46 a1 32 


*’ PREFERRED’ = respondents stating that they would vote for the 
party if a general election were held tomorrow. 


**' TDENTIFIERS’ = respondents who state that they are "very close 
to a political party". 


Source: All data for 1973 through 1989 in Tables I and IA are 
from the ICPSR’s Eurobarometer cumulative file. Data for 1990, 
1991 and 1993 (in Table I) are from Gallup Political and Economic 
Index Nos. 385, 387 and 389. Data for 1992 are from 
Eurobarometer No. 37. The same question was used in all cases 
except for 1992 where identifiers consist of all those saying 
they felt close to the party; degrees of closeness were not 
specified. "Don’t Knows" are excluded. Totals may not add to 
100% due to rounding. 


YEAR 
1975 
1976 29 71 
1977 24 12 65 
1978 43 15 42 
Ea 1979 30 18 53 
1980 12 18 71 
1981 16 15 68 
1982 17 24 59 
1983 15 25 60 
1984 12 17 71 
1985 28 20 52 
1986 26 22 52 
1987 37 19 43 
1988 32 13 55 
1989 68 14 18 
1990 N.A. N.A. 
1991 N.A. N.A. 
1992 64 22 15 64 19 16 
1993 N.A. N.A. 


TABLE IA: 
OPINION OF EC MEMBERSHIP--CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL (%) * 


CONSERVATIVE CONSERVATIVE LIBERAL** 
PREFERRED IDENTIFIERS PREFERRED 


YEAR GOOD MIXED BAD GOOD MIXED BAD GOOD MIXED BAD 


1973 56 22 23 N.A. 40 24 36 
i975 73 15 12 N.A. 59 20 22 


1976 57 7 26 70 o- 30 42 23 35 
i977 46 24 30 73 Ae 10 38 25 37 
1978 45 ad 28 62 23 16 36 32 33 
is79 45 ai 29 60 20 20 33 23 38 
1980 41 24 36 47 20 34 26 24 50 


1981 47 24 28 58 22 21 29 28 43 
1982 44 24 31 55 ao 26 30 28 42 
1983 44 33 23 56 25 19 32 34 
1984 50 28 as 65 16 19 41 27 
1985 32 27 r 2 | 58 24 18 36 30 


1986 a3 a3 24 oo 17 28 44 26 
1987 54 24 22 61 x5 25 53 26 
1988 51 28 21 53 27 2. 48 25 
13989 54 25 21 63 18 58 


1992 56 28 17 55 27 45 63 14 


*Liberal here is used as shorthand for the pre-1983 party, the 
Alliance [dates] and the Liberal Democrats. 


**The Liberal identifier group is too small a segment of the 
survey sample to yield reliable information. (Yearly N’s in the 
Eurobarometers range from 7 to 49 respondents for this category.) 
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Introduction 


Within the American federal system, cooperative interactions between the states 
have embraced a variety of procedures. These have included informal cooperation, the 
use of voluntary associations, the optional enactment of similar laws, and an assortment 
of differing degrees of formal legal accords, including interstate compacts, administrative 
agreements, and judicial decisions on interstate conflicts. With the exception of judicial 
findings, the most binding of these is the interstate compact, a legal form which combines 
the saretinates of a state statute and a contract. 

Over the two hundred years of the nation's history, the use of compacts, 
expectations for them, and evaluations of them have varied sharply. Little used for many 
years, early compacts were rarely between states without contiguous territory. In the 
1960s, they were praised as the way for the states to protect their power in the American 
federal system.’ In the 1970s, they were similarly seen as a possible "counterbalance to 
federal activity." More recently, in pointing to the resurgence of state governments and 
the moderate decentralization in the American federal system, scholars have suggested 
that the interstate compact is a vehicle which shows "unusual promise for resolving 


national-state and interstate conflicts and problems. . . in intergovernmental relations.’ 


The purpose of this research is to examine the frequency of utilization and the 


usefulness of interstate compacts as a contemporary instrument of intergovernmental 
relations. Following a review of the literature on compacts, the paper will examine the 
changes over time in the enactment of interstate compacts and in the types and scope of 


those compacts. Additionally, Maryland will be used as a case study in state evaluation 
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of the benefits of compact membership.‘ Finally, the author will comment on the recent 
scholarly inattentiveness to this aspect of intergovernmental relations. The goal of this 
research is a modest one: to provide information about the increasing or decreasing 


enactment of compacts, together with an explanation of the findings. 


Background of Interstate Relations 


Constitutional Basis 

Besides interstate compacts, other types of interstate relations are recognized in 
several sections of the Constitution and can be dichotomized as relations between states 
involving their respective citizens and relations between states as legal entities settling 
disputes’. The first type is exemplified by Article IV, Section 2 and the first section of 
Amendment XIV which provide for interstate civility in protecting the rights of citizens, 
referred to as "privileges and immunities".® Article IV, Section 2 also provides for 
"interstate rendition,"the basis for the extradition of fugitives from justice. This clause in 
the Constitution provides that a person who is charged with a crime in one state and 
found in another shall be delivered to the state from which he or she fled. The second 
type is represented by Article IV, Section 1 of the Constitution which provides that "full 


faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 


proceedings of every other State." Interstate travel is given indirect approval, although 


not explicitly mentioned, because the Courts have held that it can be inferred from a 


variety of provisions in the Constitutions.’ 
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Methods of Interstate Cooperation 

In looking at various aspects of federalism, Elazar referred to the “growing 
routinization of interstate relations" and discussed the basic forms of routinized interstate 
relations that have developed.*® As early as 1857, efforts were under way to secure 
uniform legislation on subjects of general interest to the states.? In 1892, the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws met for the first time to draft and 
present proposed uniform and model laws for subjects where nationwide conformity was 
more important than federal legislation. Because of the preparation of a Uniform 
Commercial Code, uniform state legislation has been strongly supported by business 
interests, but proposed uniform statutes generally avoid controversial subjects. 

Another form of interstate cooperation is demonstrated by administrative officers 
in the various states who, because they are in charge of similar activities, join together for 
informal consultation, exchange of information, and the potential of influencing decision 
making. The American Legislators' Association was founded in 1925, and its successor, 
the Council of State Governments, in 1935."* From those initial beginnings has evolved 
a complicated interlocking structure of organizations and professional associations 
satellited upon the Council of State Governments. These include regional and national 


legislative and gubernatorial associations and specialized groups of state officials such as 


the National Association of State Purchasing Officials. As a joint agency of the states, the 


Council of State Governments focuses on assisting in the improvement of state 


governmental practices. Because of its growth in visibility and importance in recent 


years, the leading organization among these specialized groups of state officials is the 


National Governors' Association. 


Legal Status of Compacts 


History and Definition 

According to legal historians,” the interstate compact was a useful device in the 
British North American colonies prior to the American Revolution. Although compacts 
may be developed for almost any subject matter, it was primarily boundary disputes that 
were settled in this fashion in Colonial times; and they required subsequent approval by 
the British Crown.” The Articles of Confederation recognized the need for a means to 
settle various disputes; at the same time, the authors of that document recognized the 
need to protect the new union from "the destructive combination of two or more 
states.""* Thus, the Articles authorized the use of compacts but with the consent of the 
congressional body.” One of the most famous compacts in American history, the 
Potomac River Compact between Maryland and Virginia, was signed in 1785 under the 
Articles. The United States Constitution carried over the compact provision of the Articles 
virtually intact authorizing agreements between the states with the consent of Congress. 


Article 1, Section 10 reads: "No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, enter into 


any Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power." Known as the 


"compact clause," it is the one section of the Constitution specifying a means for formal 


concurrence between and among states. 
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Basically, the compact is a legal agreement between two or more states entered 
into in order to deal with a problem or concern that crosses state boundaries. Protected 
by the Constitution, a compact takes precedence over prior law or legislation that may 
later be enacted by member states because of its contractual character. After two or more 
states enact basically duplicate statutes creating and defining a compact, it comes into 
existence. But because the compact is also a contract between the participating states, it 
differs from other statutes.’® As a contract, an interstate compact is binding on member 
states in the same manner as any other contract entered into by an individual or 
corporation.” Once they have been entered, compacts cannot be unilaterally amended 
or repealed, and they are binding on all citizens of the signatory states. The Supreme 


Court has original jurisdiction over their enforcement. 


Congressional Consent 

The Constitution dictates that Congress approve compacts. The congressional 
consent requirement has been the most contested aspect of interstate compacts.” 
Decisions have been rendered by the courts on the purpose of congressional consent, 
which compacts need consent, how it is given, when, and other issues. The division 


between those compacts needing consent and those that do not is vague. Usually, those 


transferring political control or power adversely affecting a constitutional grant of 


authority require congressional approval, while others do not.” In the latter category 


are compacts pertaining to issues where state action is usual and predominant, such as 
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education, child welfare, criminal law, or mental health. The Supreme Court has held 
that consent can be implied as well as expressly given.” 

In 1962 the United States Court of Appeals ruled that interstate compacts of a 
political nature are not effective unless approved by Congress, but states may enter into 
non-political compacts without congressional consent.”* In 1978, in a case dealing with 
a twenty-one state agreement to cooperate in taxing interstate corporations, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the compact "contains no provisions that would enhance the political 
power of the member states in a way that would encroach upon the supremacy of the 
1S Saas : Even with this ruling, it is still uncertain when compacts require congressional 
consent. Many states take a conservative approach and seek congressional consent if the 
compacts deals with an area of federal concern or sensitivity, such as transportation, air 
and water pollution, or nuclear energy. What is clear is that the consent power of 
Congress is absolute, and it decides if a compact is political and how and when consent 


will be granted. 


Literature Review 


Historic 


From the early years of the twentieth century up to the decade of the seventies, 


there is no scarcity of scholarship on the subject of interstate compacts. Much of it was 


written by legal scholars and will not be touched upon here except to note the pivotal 
article of Frankfurter and Landis published in 1925. Their research described the policy 


areas for which interstate compacts had been used at that time, the growing need for 
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solutions to regional problems, and the potential value of compacts for "collective 
legislative action . . . by states constituting a region." * During the 1930s, Jane Perry 
Clark published an article on interstate compacts and a book on federalism; in the latter 
she said that compacts are made "when the need for enforceability is greater than the 


need for flexibility."** At the same time, W. Brooke Graves published Uniform State 


Action in which he briefly noted the few compacts that had been enacted between 1789 
and 1918 and "their capacity for interminable delays." He also issued the first of several 


editions of American State Government in which he devoted a chapter to interstate 


relations and compacts.” 
A highlight of research on compacts during the 1940s was the publication of a 


special edition of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


entitled "Intergovernmental Relations in the United States". One of its chapters, by 
Garland Routt, was on "Interstate Compacts and Administrative Co-operation" and 
examined the classes of compacts, the intricacies of congressional consent, and appraised 
the compact an "an instrument of value in certain situations.”’ 

The next several decades produced a number of important book length studies of 
various aspects of interstate compacts. In 1951, Frederick Zimmermann and Mitchell 


Wendell published The Interstate Compact Since 1925, an examination of the evolution, 


enforcement, and making of interstate compacts together with an assessment of their role 


in American federalism.” Vincent V. Thursby, in a book published in 1953, 
characterized the compact as "one of the devices by which we can resist the extremes of 


centralization while providing for coping with local problems cutting across the 
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boundaries of two or more states.'""? His book explored the history of compacts, their 
legal status, congressional consent, and the impact of compacts on federalism. In 1959, 
Richard Leach and Redding Sugg published a study of the problems of administering 
agencies created by interstate compacts.” 

Zimmermann and Wendell produced a new study of compacts in 1961 in which 
they attempted to "capsule the present state of knowledge in the compact field."?* In 
this second book, they detailed the sources of compact law, the process of compact 


negotiation, and the drafting of compacts. Morton Grodzins's book The American System, 


issued in 1966, acknowledged the existence of interstate compacts in one brief 
paragraph.” 

Two other significant books on compacts appeared during the next several years. 
In 1965, Weldon Barton researched compacts in the political process seeking to know 
who used them, for what purposes, and who benefitted.» Believing that compacts had 
been inadequately examined in American political literature, Marian E. Ridgeway, focused 
on them from the perspective of federalism in 1971.34 Since then, no books have been 
published that focused solely on the subject of interstate compacts. 

Still, throughout the sixties and seventies, books on federalism and 


intergovernmental relations allotted varying amounts of space to interstate relations 


generally and to compacts specifically. Graves published a book in 1964 on 


intergovernmental relations with a chapter on interstate cooperation.” As earlier noted, 
Elazar examined the general processes of interstate cooperation and, in a separate book 


of readings on intergovernmental cooperation, included the study of a specific 


= 


compact.** A noteworthy exception to the sparse attention was a 1973 article by Susan 


Welch and Cal Clark examining compacts as stimuli for political integration.” 


Current 

During most of the decades of the seventies and eighties, the level of academic 
interest in interstate compacts as a form of intergovernmental relations declined 
precipitously. Martha Derthick published a study of regional organizations that touched 
on compacts only in passing.** No mention of interstate compacts can be found in 
books published by Leach on federalism and state policy or in the 1983 edition of The 
Annals that he edited on intergovernmental relations.*® Elazar ignored compacts in a 
1987 study of federalism, as he had done in an earlier history of intergovernmental 
cooperation in the nineteenth century.” Ira Sharkansky wrote a book-length study of 
regionalism without discussing compacts.*' During the eighties, Deil S.Wright, David 
B. Walker, Thomas J. Anton, and Jeffrey R. Henig produced books on federalism and 
intergovernmental relations that did not include any material on interstate compacts.” 
It is not just interstate compacts but interstate relations in general that have received 
scant attention. Laurence J. O'Toole edited a publication on intergovernmental relations 


that contains forty-one chapters; none are about compacts or interstate issues.* J. Edwin 


Benton and David R. Morgan edited a publication on intergovernmental relations and 


public policy which examines federal-state, federal-local, and state-local, but not 
interstate relations.“ Two recent books on federalism published in the nineties do not 


mention interstate relations or interstate compacts.” 
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While the lack of interest was common, it was not universal. The U.S. Advisory 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations issued a report on Multistate Regionalism 


containing a detailed chapter on compacts and compact agencies. 

In research he conducted for the University of Georgia, Paul Hardy examined the subject 
of compacts focusing on those enacted in that state.7 Richard C. Kearney and John J. 
Stucker studied the usefulness of interstate compacts in the management of low level 
radioactive wastes noting their benefits to both the national government and the states.* 
There were several other exceptions to the trend remarked upon earlier. Parris N. 
Glendening and Mavis Mann Reeves included a chapter on interstate relations, with a 
discussion of compacts, in their book on federalism.® David C. Nice also incorporated 
a chapter on interstate relations and a discussion of compacts in his book on the politics 
of intergovernmental relations.” Also, Joseph F. Zimmerman devoted a chapter to 
interstate relations and a significant portion of the chapter to a discussion of compacts 
in a recent book on federalism.** Additionally, Nice produced a study on the level of 
state participation in compacts. In a somewhat ironic twist, twenty years after 
Sharkansky's study of regionalism in the American federal system, Keon S. Chi published 


an analysis of the resurgence of regionalism in which he remarked that states are 


initiating regional activities without using compacts.” 
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Changes Over Time in Compact Use 


Before the Seventies 

Although interstate compacts have a long and rich history, they were not used 
extensively in the early years of our nation. During the 137-year period between 1783 and 
1920, only thirty-six compacts were signed.* Their subject matter was primarily the 
settlement of boundary disputes and the disposition of land between two adjoining 
states, but a sizable portion pertained to water supply and problems of navigation, 
bridges, and canals. Additionally, in 1925, Frankfurter and Landis listed such other uses 
as conservation of natural resources, criminal and penal jurisdiction, utility regulation, 
taxation, and interstate accounting.” 

Prior to 1921, compacts had been administered by departments or agencies of 
member states. In 1921, the New York- New Jersey Port Authority Compact was enacted; 
it was the first to create an administrative agency. From 1920 to 1941, about twenty-five 
more compacts were ratified.** Following those years, however, the growth of compact 
use was impressive. Between 1941 and 1969, over 100 additional interstate compacts 
were enacted.*” As Brevard Crihfield noted: "About as many interstate compacts were 
adopted from 1950 through 1970 as in the entire preceding 167 years."* 


The Welch and Clark study examined all compacts enacted between 1783 and 


1969, categorizing them in terms of scope, organizational form, and function.” During 


that time period, in terms of scope, border compacts declined from 94% to 20% of the 
total; regional compacts increased from 0 to 22 % of the total; and national compacts 


increased from 0 to 33% of the total. In terms of organizational form, compacts that did 
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not create commissions went from 100 to 51% of the total; those that created 
nonregulatory commissions went from 0 to 42% of the total; and those that created 
regulatory commissions went from 0 to 32 to 7% of the total. In terms of function, Welch 
and Clark reported the following: 

Boundary: from 71 to 9% 

Metropolitan: from 0 to 9% 

River: from 23 to 16% 

Industrial: from 0 to 9% 

Service: from 3 to 58%. 
The number of compacts enacted per year increased from 0.26 in the period between 
1783 and 1920 to 4.5 between 1960 and 1969, according to their research. Their study 
shows that trends at that time indicated the growth of the compact as a form of 
intergovernmental cooperation, the increasingly national scope of compacts, and the 


inclination of states to use compacts to meet service problems. 


The Decade of the Seventies 


Prior to 1970, discussions about compacts focused on the number of new ones 


being enacted and the use of the device for new subjects. Since 1970, the rate of increase 


of new compacts and the application of compacts to unusual subjects has declined but 


not stopped. During 1970-1980, growth slowed to the smallest number of newly 


enacted compacts for any decade since World War II.” 
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Among those that have received the most attention because of their innovative 
characteristics are the federal-interstate compacts in which the national government is a 
member. In the case of the Susquehanna River Basin Compact, which duplicated the 
Delaware River Basin Compact and the earlier Agreement on Detainers, Congress enacted 
the compacts into federal law as well as granting consent for state enactment. 
Consequently, a federal interstate compact is binding on national agencies as well as on 
state governments. 

Also noteworthy was the Interstate Environmental Compact that stipulated means 
for state enactments of compacts to protect the environment, an attempt to circumvent 
the criticism of the compact process as slow and cumbersome. Because of the difficulty 
of regional planning, land use, and policy formulation in many areas, the compact was 
seen to be a valuable tool in such regulations. Regional planning and policy formulation, 
as the subject of several compacts, was exemplified by the Southern Growth Policies 
Compact which facilitated policy formulation on a regional basis. 


The articles about compacts in The Book of States during the decade of the 


seventies concentrated on activities and alterations of existing compacts rather than on 
the development of new ones.® Several of these pieces also pointed out that existing 


compact agencies needed to examine their roles because of changing economic and social 


conditions and evolving federal legislation, and that there needed to be recognition of 


the interrelationships that exist among compacts with common interests. The Book of 


States also listed the increase in state ratification of existing compacts open to a national 


base of potential members. 
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Table 1 lists nineteen new compacts enacted between 1970 and 1979, plus five 
enacted by one state, and six that were proposed or discussed.“ They are a mix of 
border, regional and national compacts in a variety of subject areas but are fewer in 
numbers than in the previous decades. Table 2 shows that on the basis of their scope, 
among the enacted compacts 42% are border compacts between two states; 26% are 
regional compacts; and 32% are national; among the compacts proposed or discussed, 
36% are border, 55% regional, and 9% national. In terms of their organizational form, 
among the enacted compacts, 58% established agencies or commissions; among those 
compacts proposed, 82% would establish a commission or agency. 

The subject matter or functions of compacts show some interesting patterns over 
time compared with the past. Rather than use the Welch-Clark categories of functional 
breakdown which mask important trends in the functions of compacts, Table 2 looks at 
them another way. It shows that transportation, river waters, and environment-natural 
resources account for 74% of the enacted compacts; while transportation, river waters, 


and service account for approximately the same proportion of the proposed compacts. 


The Decade of the Eighties 


During the 1980s, The Book of States reported on new developments in the 


activities of established compact agencies, changes in the activities of existing compacts, 


and additional signatories to previously enacted compacts. According to these yearly 
articles, the states were increasingly concerned with issues of environmental management 


and natural resource protection which became a focus of new compact proposals. It was 
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during this period also that the policy directions of the Reagan Administration in terms 


of shifting responsibility back to the states wherever possible was thought to have given 


new life to compact development. 

Table 3 lists twenty-two new compacts enacted from 1980 through 1992, together 
with three enacted by one state only, and eleven that were discussed or proposed. The 
dominance of the function of low level radioactive waste management moderates the 
diversity of the group. Nine of the nineteen compacts enacted in that time period are 
regional agreements on the management of low level radioactive waste. They involve 
forty-four states and have received congressional consent. 

As shown in Table 2, in terms of scope, among the enacted compacts, 59% are 
regional; 23% are border agreements and 18% national. Among the proposed, 57% are 
regional; 29% are border, and 14% national. In terms of formation of a commission or 
agency, seventeen of the twenty-two enacted did so. Among the twelve proposed 
compacts, four would establish commissions and three would not; information is 
unavailable on the others. In terms of function, among the enacted compacts, 45% are 
environmental, 18% deal with transportation, 10% each with services, crime and business. 
Among the proposed compacts, 38% focus on business/industry; 21% on river 


management; and 14% each pertain to crime/law, the environment, and services. 


The Decades in Review 
From the time that the nation was formed, the scope of interstate compacts has 


changed significantly. As Table 4 shows, compacts began as border devices, but since the 
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1920s they have principally been regional in scope. Only in the 1970s did border 
compacts outnumber other types, and only in that decade were regional compacts the 
fewest in number. National compacts showed a steady increase over the years, only 
decreasing in the 1980s. The creation of commissions or agencies by compacts has 
changed gradually over the years. For over one hundred years, the early compacts did 
not establish commissions, and up until the 1970s, the majority of compacts did not have 
them. Only in the last two decades have the majority of compacts utilized such 
agencies.” 

As shown in Table 5, the functions of compacts have also changed since the 
beginning of our nation. Designed initially to deal with boundary problems, this type of 
compact has declined from over 70% of the earliest enactments to less than 1% of those 
most recently enacted. Compacts dealing with river management and allocation of river 
waters made up anywhere from one-fourth to one half of those enacted in any given time 
period until the last decade when their use dropped. Industrial or business-oriented 
compacts have hovered around 10% of the total in any given year. Those compacts that 
Welch and Clark identified as service types went from 3% to 58% through 1969. Because 
of a change in categorization, comparisons are less distinct for the last two decades; 


however, compacts designed for both transportation or environmental issues demonstrate 


a large share of the total in the last two decades. 


The most compacts enacted were the 45 passed in the decade 1960 to 1969 (4.5 
per year) and 22 between 1955 and 1959 (5.5 per year). Certainly, the decades of the 


seventies and eighties do not match those numbers. On the other hand, to have enacted 
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42 during the last two decades while at the same time discussing over 20 others indicates 
that state officials continue to regard the interstate compact as an active and feasible 
instrument of interstate action. Simply on the basis of numbers, compacts should not 
be ignored. 


State Evaluation of Compacts 


Once compacts are enacted, are they used? Are they considered useful? Does some 
unit of state government revisit them periodically in any sort of evaluation? According 
to the staff of the Council of State Governments, several states, including New York, 
enanes in some periodic form of overview of compacts. An indicator of the vitality of 
interstate compacts as a form of interstate relations is the regular review and estimation 
of compact use. Maryland will be used as an example of a state which has formalized a 
compact review process. 

In 1972, the Maryland Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation published 
a report on the state's existing interstate compact memberships.© As a follow-up, a 
second report was issued three years later which was based on a list of questions sent to 
all state agencies involved in compact-related activities.” Starting in 1977, the 
Commission conducted annual reviews of a selected number of the state's compact 


memberships.® 


The following analysis compares the evaluations conducted in 1972, 1975, 1977, 1978, 


and 1980 with those done from 1988 through 1992 on the basis of number of compacts 
evaluated, type of response, state related appropriations, and subsequent action of the 


state to continue or terminate membership.” 
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Evaluation During the Seventies 

The first two evaluations that were done evaluated all of Maryland's compact 
memberships. Thereafter, the Commission chose a select number by rotation, starting 
with nine, decreasing to six and then to five in 1980. The 1972 and 1975 studies, which 
included almost all of the compacts, rated the majority of them very useful and/or very 
active (68% in 1972 and 58% in 1975). Those ranked moderately useful/active were the 
smallest proportion (11% in 1972 and 17% in 1975). Compacts identified as inactive in 
1972 were the Atlantic State Marine Fisheries Commission, the Interstate Oil and Gas 
Compact (noted as having future potential to benefit the state), the Southern Interstate 
Nuclear Compact (from which the legislature considered withdrawing because of little 
apparent benefit in membership, and the National Guard Mutual Assistance Compact 
(which raised concerns about compensation problems in case of death or injury). 

In the 1975 survey, respondents moved the Atlantic State Marine Fisheries and Oil 
and Gas Compacts into the moderately used category and said that six compacts had 
never been used: these included the National Guard Compact and several others that had 
been enacted recently. The Bus Taxation Proration and Reciprocity Agreement dropped 
from the frequently used category because the state officials said that it was no longer 


needed. In 1976, the state withdrew from that agreement. 


Of the eight compacts reviewed in 1977, five were rated as very active/very useful 


(Vehicle Equipment Safety, Washington Metropolitan Transit Regulation, Interstate 
Compact on Potomac River Basin, Interstate Mining Compact, and the Southern Regional 


Education Compact). The Interstate Oil and Gas Compact continued to be only 


moderately used, but was now seen as important in giving the state a voice in protecting 
its off-shore waters. Although still not being used (1975 ranking), state officials 
recommended that the state continue its membership in the Interstate Environmental 
Compact and the Potomac River Basin Compact because of the potential future value of 
both. Administrative costs to the state, which were included with the 1977 survey 
responses, were very low for all the compacts. 

In 1978 the state examined five compacts: the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Compact again, and four relating to education or libraries. The Library Compact had still 
not been used, but officials continued to insist on its future benefit. All of the others 
entailed minimal expenses for the state (range of $8000 to $25,000); and all were 
evaluated as effective, frequently used, and non-duplicative of other state functions or 
other compacts. The improvement in the evaluation of the Nuclear Compact from its 
earlier poor evaluation is noteworthy. 

In 1980 the Maryland Commission adopted the evaluation method that it currently 
uses: eight questions covering state costs, frequency of use, frequency of meetings, 
duplicativeness, suggested changes in law, usefulness, and continued membership. Of 
the five evaluated in that year, respondents uniformly said that four were minimally 


expensive, useful, successful, non duplicative, and should be continued. Respondents 


recommended repeal of the enabling legislation for the National Guard Compact; poorly 


rated in earlier years, state officials did not think the agreement necessary to achieve its 
ends. The state withdrew in 1981. In addition to the five evaluated, the Commission 


recommended against the state becoming a member of the Southern Growth Policies 
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Agreement, the compact which created the Southern Growth Policies Board. The third 


time that Maryland had rejected the compact, the state decision was based on the belief 


that Maryland's interests are more closely aligned to the Northeastern states than to those 


in the South. 


Evaluation from 1988 to 1992 

In the early 1980s, the Maryland Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation 
was renamed the Joint Committee on Federal Relations. In 1984 Maryland's compacts 
were niseneid into four groups, each group to be reviewed every four years. Thus, by 
the end of a four year legislative term, all compacts would have been scrutinized at least 
one time. 

Compacts were a major focus of activity in Maryland during 1988. The legislature 
revised the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority Compact and rewrote state 
law to conform to the Interstate Compact on Mental health. The Joint Committee on 
Federal Relations reviewed the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Compact, the Middle Atlantic Forest Fire Compact, and the Interstate 
Compact on Parolees and Probationers. All were evaluated as minimally costly, regularly 
used, and useful; and the Committee recommended that the state continue its 
membership in all of them, noting a suggested change in the enabling legislation for the 
Middle Atlantic Forest Fire Compact. The Committee also considered membership in a 
proposed Northeast States Dairy Compact; it called for reactions from various state 


interests before making a recommendation. 
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In 1989, the Joint Committee evaluated six compacts and recommended continued 


membership in all of them. Two of them, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 


Authority and the Washington Metropolitan Transit Regulation Compact involve sizable 
expenditures on the part of the state: %180,000 and #69 million respectively. Also, 
regarding the latter agreement, the members considered a resolution urging 
Congressional action on changes made to the compact. None of the other compacts 
evaluated involved more than minimal costs to the state (Pursuit of Offenders, Interstate 
Corrections, Interstate Pest Control, and Emergency Management and Civil Defense). 
The Joint Committee evaluated eight existing compacts and considered three 
proposed compacts in 1990. The eight were described by survey respondents as 
successful and regularly used; their costs ranged from minimal to over %100,000. Among 
those with minimal cost were the Interstate Oil and Gas Compact, the Southern States 
Energy Compact, the Interstate Mining Compact, and the Nonresident Violators Compact. 
The compacts which entailed high costs were all those having to do with fisheries and/or 
river and river basin management: the Interstate Compact on the Potomac River Basin, 
the Potomac River Compact of 1958, the Susquehanna River Compact, and the 
Chesapeake Bay Commission Compact. All were recommended for continuation. Among 
the three proposed, the Committee recommended enacting the Interstate Wildlife 
Violators Compact and the Potomac River Bridges Towing Compact (enacted in 1991) 
Citing a need for additional information, it deferred action on the Monongahela River 


Compact. 
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Again in 1991, the Joint Committee evaluated eight existing compacts; one 
proposed compact was on its agenda. Three of the eight (the Interstate Environmental 
Compact, the Interstate Library Compact, and the Potomac Highlands Airport Authority 
Compact) had not yet been used but survey respondents said that they were potentially 
very valuable to the state. Four of them (Qualifications of Educational Personnel, 
Placement of Children, Compact on Mental Health, and Compact on Education) were 
described as useful, frequently used, and inexpensive. Recommending continuation of 


membership in those seven, the Committee deferred action on the Southern Regional 


Education Compact. That compact received mixed reviews because of costs, declining 


use, and unsatisfactory results. The proposed compact was the Interstate Wildlife 
Violators Compact, recommended for enactment by the Committee the previous year; this 
time the Committee deferred action. 

On the basis of frequency of use and usefulness, the Committee recommended 
continuation of the state's membership in all six compacts that were evaluated in 1992. 
Evaluated as useful, frequently used, and inexpensive were the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Compact, the Mid-Atlantic Forest Fire Protection Compact, the Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers Compact, and the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. The two 
Washington Area Transit Compacts,as regulatory and operating compacts, once again are 


noticeable for their high level of expenditures. 
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Conclusions 


Status of Compacts 

The use of compacts over the years prior to and since our nation's founding has 
not followed a simple pattern. During the colonial years and the first century and a half 
of the country's existence, approximately forty compacts were enacted. In the two 
decades leading to World War II, the pace quickened significantly, with approximately 
twenty-five more enacted. After World War II, however, the growth in compacts erupted, 
with over 100 ratifications during the next two decades, forty-five of those coming in the 
sixties. During the seventies the number of ratifications slowed and dropped to nineteen, 
(with eleven others discussed). But new compacts did continue to be proposed, 
discussed, and enacted. Since 1980, the number of new compacts proposed and enacted 
has risen: twenty-two enacted and fourteen others proposed. In the sample State of 
Maryland oversight and evaluation of compacts is an on-going and major focus of the 
legislature. 

Thus, even on the basis of this preliminary investigation, it is possible to say that 
interstate compacts are a significant instrument of cooperation and problem resolution 
between states in the American federal system today. It is apparent that state officials in 


all regions of the country see the compact as a feasible method of taking interstate actions 


that cover functions from environmental protection to regulation of transportation, from 


provision of services to criminal justice activities, and from the traditional areas of 
boundary resolution to regulation of rivers and river resources. Also important is the 


increasing use of regional or multi-state compacts, as opposed to those with just two 
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states involved; and the significant introduction of federal-state compacts, as exemplified 
in the Delaware and Susquehanna River Basin Compacts and the Agreement on Detainers. 

One can only speculate on the reasons for the lack of interest in compacts on the 
part of most scholars and academics. Obviously, the growth of federal government 
activities during the sixties and into the seventies over-shadowed interstate actions. The 
contemporary fiscal system through which the states have focused on financial aid from 
the national treasury, together with the centralization of the federal system have tended 
to elbow aside attention to on-going interstate activities. It is probably also safe to say that 
many scholars have tended to look at federalism from the top down and, in the process, 
have focused on the national government and its inter-actions with states, rather than 
states inter-acting with each other. Compacts between states generally have not been the 
stuff from which headlines come. In the final analysis, the lack of interest may simply 


reflect the difficulty of gathering data on the states and state issues. 


Implications for the Future 
Two dynamic trends characterizing American federalism in recent years suggest 
a lively future for interstate compacts. The first of these is the "resurgence of the states 


as political actors within the context of American federalism" States are reformed, 


reorganized, stronger, and coming back from the fiscal problems of recent years. At the 


same time, the last two presidents have believed in the decentralization of government 
activities and have overseen a withdrawal from many policy areas in favor of increased 


state responsibilities. Once again, there seems to be some support for the idea that in 
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"a country as large as this, everything cannot effectively be handled from the national 
capital." Thus, if decision makers in federal and state governments can appreciate the 
opportunities offered by compacts, they have the potential to surface as a widely used 
and highly valued form of interstate cooperation. 

This does not suggest, however, that we are going to witness "constant discovery 
of genuinely novel applications" of compacts.” All states are now members of one or 
more compacts, and these compacts cover a variety of fields. It is more likely that we will 


see changes to and the addition of new members to existing compacts. We are likely to 


see a continued increase in the use of regional compacts and a decrease in those between 


two states only. We are likely to see more federal-state compacts, because while they are 
few in number, they demonstrate accomplishments and offer potential benefits and 
solutions to vexting problems. We may see an increase in international compacts and 
compacts which local governments may be parties. It is also likely that the use of 
compacts to solve environmental and natural resource problems will rise, but there is no 
scarcity of problems that could be solved by compacts in the future. 

Finally, scholars need once again to recognize the importance of horizontal 


relationships in the federal system. 
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TABLE 1 


Arkansas Oklahoma River Basin Compact of 1970 

Big Blue River Compact 

Connecticut River Atlantic Salmon Compact 

Cumbres and Toltec Scenic Railroad Compact 

Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park Compact 

Historic Chattahoochee Compact 

Interstate Environmental Compact 

Interstate Extradition Compact 

International Registration Plan 

Midwestern Nuclear Compact 

Miss.-La. Bridge Construction Compact 

Multistate Highway Transportation Agreement 

Multistate Reciprocal Agreement 

New Hampshire-Vermont Interstate Sewage and Waste Disposal and 
Facilities Compact 

Nonresident Violator Compact of 1977 

Potomac Highlands Airport Authority Compact 

Red River Compact 

Southern Growth Policies Compact 


COMPACTS ENACTED 


Compact for Development of Deep Draft Harbor and Terminal 
Indiana-Kentucky Boundary Compact 
Interstate Compact for School Bus Safety (Wash) 
Interstate Compact on Conservation and Utilization of 
Energy and Water Resources (Tex) 
Western Regional Short Haul Air Transportation Compact 


(Wash) 
COMPACTS DISCUSSED/PROPOSED* 


Interstate Workmen's Compensation Compact 
Midwestern Educational Compact 
Minnesota-Wisconsin Port Authority Compact 

New England Interstate Veterinary Medicine College 
South Dakota-Wyoming River Compact 

Tri-Rivers Waterway Compact 


*Compact lists are assembled from state codes and Council of State Government reports 
and articles. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS ENACTED BETWEEN 1970 AND 1979* 
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1970 - 1979 


Enacted 
Proposed* 


1980 - 1992 


Enacted 
Proposed* 


1970 - 1979 


Enacted 
Proposed* 


1980 - 1992 


Enacted 
Proposed* 


Number 


ANALYSIS OF COMPAC 


5 (26%) 
6 (55%) 


13 (59%) 
8 (57%) 


6 (32%) 
4 (36%) 


3 (21% 


ose enacted py one state. 


7 
#| 
19 8 (42%) P| 6 32% 
22 5 (28%) 4 8% 
14 4 (29%) 2 (14% 
1 (9%) 2 (18% 
29 1 4 (18%) 1 
14 
A] 4 ~ 


TABLE 2 
ACTS ENACTED FROM 1970 - 1990 


Commission Commission Unknown 


11 (58%) 7 (37%) 
9 (82%) 1 (9%) 


17 (77%) 5 (28%) 
4 (29%) 3 (21%) 7 (50%) 


Crime/Law _Bus/Econ 


21%) 4 (21%) 2 (11%) 2 (11%) 1 (5%) 
1 (19%) 1 (29%) 2 (18%) 


10 (45%) 2 2 
2 (14%) 2 (14%) 5 (38%) 


32%) 1 (5%) 
8%) 
FUNCTION 
2 (10%) 
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Ark.- Miss. Great River Construction 

Appalachian States Low Level Radioactive Waste Compact 

Bi-State Agreement on the Chesapeake Bay 

Central Interstate Low-level Radioactive Waste Compact 

Central Midwest Interstate Low Level Radioactive Waste Management Compact 
Great Lakes Interstate Sales Compact 

Interstate Compact on Adoption and Medical Assistance 

Interstate Compact on Agricultural Grain Marketing 

Interstate High Speed Intercity Rail Passenger Network Compact 
La.-Miss.-Ala. Rapid Transit Compact 

Midwest Interstate Low Level Radioactive Waste Compact 

Midwestern Higher Education Compact 

- Northeast Interstate Low Level Radioactive Waste Management Compact 
Northwest Interstate Low Level Radioactive Waste Management Compact 
Potomac River Bridges Towing Compact 

Pursuit of Offenders Across Md.-Va. Water Boundary Compact 

Rocky Mountain Low Level Radioactive Waste Management Regional Compact 
South Dakota Nebraska Boundary Compact 

Southeastern Interstate Low Level Radioactive Waste Management Compact 
Southwestern Low Level Radioactive Waste Disposal Compact 

Uniform Interstate Furlough Compact 


Violator 


Compacts Enacted By One State 


Compact on Kansas-Missouri Flood Prevention/Control 
Interstate Metropolitan Authority Compact 
La.-Miss. River Compact 


Compacts Discussed/Proposed _ 


Environmental Compact of the States 

Interstate Compact on Adoption Assistance 
Interstate Compact on Industrial/Modular Buildings 
Interstate Compact on Mail Order Sales (NY & NJ) 
Interstate Compact on Mail Order Sales (midwest) 
Interstate Compact on Wildlife (title?) 

Middle Atlantic Governor's Compact on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Missouri River Aqueduct Construction 
Monongahela River Compact 

Northeast States Dairy Compact 

Western States Organized Crime Compact 


TABLE 3 
INTERSTATE COMPACTS ENACTED BETWEEN 1980-1992, 
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TABLE 4 


_CHANGES IN SCOPE OF COMPACTS, 1783 to 1992 


Border Regional National 


1783-1920 94% 6% 0% 
1921-1939 18 72 9 
1940-1954 38 59 
1955-1959 18 54 27 
1960-1969 20 47 33 
1970-1979 42 26 32 


1980-1992 23 59 18 


Time sequences are taken from Clark and Welch 


TABLE 5 


CHANGES IN FUNCTIONS OF COMPACTS, 1783 TO 1992 


‘Boundary ‘River Industry. Services Metropolitan 


1783-1920 71% 0 3% 0 
1921-1939 9 14 9 9 
1940-1954 26 5 


1955-1959 : 36 9 


1960-1969 9 0 


Transportation |} Environment 


1970-1979 32 22 


1980-1992 18 45 


Time sequences taken from Clark and Welch. 
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Introduction 
It is no small irony that the international law of human 
rights was both a product and a casualty of the Cold War era. 


International reaction to the horrors of World War II produced a 


host of legal norms designed to protect individual citizens from 


their governments, as well as institutions such as the United 


Nations dedicated to their realization. Yet at the same time, 
superpower rivalries ensured that concern for how governments 
treated their citizens took a back seat to geo-strategic realities. 
For the vast majority of international relations scholars it came 
as no surprise that human rights norms should promise so much yet 
deliver so little. For the ever-optimistic international lawyer, 
however, the creation of norms and institutions dedicated to human 
rights was important in itself. Once the political climate became 
less polarized, it was hoped, these legal processes might begin to 
function as intended. 


Since 1989 the normative optimists have been increasingly 


vindicated. Issues of human rights now arise in virtually all 


aspects of diplomacy. The United Nations, while still struggling 


to find a secure role ina statist international order, has been at 


the center of most recent international crises. Of course 


governments continue to violate human rights on an unacceptable 


scale. But increasingly, those that do so are beginning to pay a 


tangible cost in what might be termed "legitimacy capital" -- the 
capacity to participate in global fora without explicit or implicit 


restriction. It seems no coincidence, for example, that the states 


now the subject of mandatory United Nations sanctions -- South 
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Africa, Libya, Iraq, Haiti, Somalia, Liberia and the states of the 
former Yugoslavia -- rank among the worst violators of human 
rights. The inability of such regimes to retreat behind claims of 
absolute territorial sovereignty has been endlessly analyzed and 
commented upon in recent years. 

In many areas of human rights law the end of the Cold War put 
to rest two important threshold questions: first, whether 
international concern for the welfare of individuals is 
appropriate; and second, the precise contours of the rights to be 
protected. The U.N.’s decision to create a war crimes tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia is emblematic of how controversy on these 
issues has receded. The Tribunal was made possible only by virtue 
of the broad consensus supporting the norms allegedly violated. 
These are embodied, principally, in the Genocide Convention of 
1948, the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 and the Nuremburg 
principles on Crimes against Humanity. The prosecutions will be 
carried out on behalf of the international community as a whole. 
Whether top political leaders will be tried is still an open 
question. Yet the very existence of an international criminal 


court suggests that the legal standards to be applied have reached 


a level of specificity comparable to-that of law in a domestic 


system: capable of being proven or disproved by evidence, applied 
by trial judges and scrutinized on appeal. 

But there is one area of human rights law still suffering from 
the lingering effects of the Cold War. This is the right to 


political participation, or as Thomas Franck has described it, the 
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"democratic entitlement."' The democratic entitlement is a right 
to government based on the principle of popular sovereignty, with 
public preferences for leaders to be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections.’ Like other human rights, the democratic 
entitlement appears in binding international treaties and 
conventions dating from the Cold War era. And like those other 
rights -- perhaps even more so -- its legitimacy as a global 
Standard of conduct has risen steadily as more states make the 
transition to democratic forms of government. Some commentators 
even describe the democratic entitlement as a "keystone" or "master 
right" -- one which makes realization of all other rights 
possible.’ 

The international community has indeed done a great deal to 
institutionalize protection of the democratic entitlement. 
Examples range from regular election monitoring missions to 
withholding recognition from governments which come to power by 
extra-constitutional means. Yet the democratic entitlement differs 
from other human rights in certain crucial respects that will not 
only make the cynicism of the Cold War years harder to discard but 
suggest that even in the most favorable of political climates the 


international community may encounter substantial obstacles to 


. Thomas M. Franck, The Emerging Right to Democratic 
Governance, 86 Am J. Int’l L. 46 (1992). 


‘ See Gregory H. Fox, The Right to Political Participation 
in International Law, 17 Yale J. Int’l L. 539 (1992). 


Id. at 595 (detailing support for this view in various 
human rights systems); Paul Sieghart, The Lawful Rights of Mankind 
155-56 (1985). 
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fostering transitions to democratic government. The democratic 


entitlement involves an elaborate system of rules, changes in any 


one of which may affect the character and even outcome of an 
election. Until recently the construction of such systems remained 
the exclusive province of national constitutional law. Now, the 
international community must make difficult. choices among the 
various national systems in order to develop its own model, and it 
must do so without the supporting framework of any particular 
state’s culture or history. And even when the normative contours 
of the right are agreed upon, its implementation will require an 
unprecedented intrusion into the political life of states. In 
Cambodia, for example, 30,000 U.N. personnel effectively governed 
the country for one year prior to elections and the success of the 
operation is still in doubt. 

This paper will examine the principle questions posed by the 
effort to construct an international law of democratic government. 
I will first describe how the problem arose by reviewing the 
emergence of the democratic entitlement in international law. 
Because much of the practice is new and changing rapidly I will 
describe the contemporary landscape in some detail. I will then 
consider some of the problems involved in treating issues of 
national governance as questions of international human rights law. 


II. The Democratic Entitlement and Traditional 
International Law 


Broadly speaking, all of human rights law presents a challenge 
to traditional notions of state sovereignty. In this sense the 
right to political participation is unexceptional, and its origin 
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might easily be ascribed to the same set of post-War factors 
generally contributing to the rise of the human rights movement. 
But participatory rights involve not only specific limits on state 
sovereignty in given areas, but the more fundamental question of 
who holds sovereign authority within a state. For most of recent 
history "the sovereign" has been that person or group actually 
wielding political power. The right to political participation 
rejects this de facto control test by asserting that the mass of 
citizens is the ultimate repository of sovereignty. The democratic 
entitlement has thus created an acute tension within international 
law between competing theories of governmental legitimacy. 

In order to attempt a resolution of this conflict, one must 
first understand the traditional elements of state sovereignty 
responsible for excluding participatory rights from international 
law. Two sets of factors were involved: those generic to all human 
rights norms and others specific to the right itself. The generic 
reasons are well-known. The international law of human rights 
emerged following the Second World War, a product of such events as 
the Nuremburg trials, the founding of the United Nations and 


passage by the U.N. General Assembly of the Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights in 1948.* Before the Second World, "apart froma 


few anomalous cases, in which individuals were allowed to vindicate 
their rights directly on the basis of a special international 


agreement, individuals were not subjects of rights and duties under 


? See generally, Louis Sohn, The New International Law: 


Protection of the Rights of Individuals Rather Than States, 32 Am. 
U. L. Rev. 1, 9-17 (1982). 
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international law." States in the nineteenth century, caught 


increasingly in the throes of aggressive nationalism, saw their 
domestic political institutions as essential components of a unique 
national culture.® In order to protect these institutions from 
external pressures, the dominant states of Europe shaped an 
international law that carved out an exclusive sphere of domestic 
jurisdiction.’ International law shielded national institutions 
with a fortress-like conception of state sovereignty, endowing 
governments with "a monopoly over fundamental political decisions, 
as well as over legislative, executive and judicial powers." 

An individual right to participate in government did not and 
could not arise in this legal climate. The manner in which states 
chose their leaders lay at the heart of the protected domestic 
sphere.?® Statism found its ultimate expression during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the conception of nations as 


autonomous moral beings which, in the selection of their leaders, 


Id. at 9. 


$ See Mommsen, The Varieties of the Nation-State in Modern 


History: Liberal, Imperialist, Fascist and Contemporary Notions of 
Nations and Nationality, in The Rise and Decline of the Nation 
State 210, 211 (M. Mann ed. 1990); Rene Albrecht-Carrie, A 
Diplomatic History of Europe Since the Congress of Vienna 19 
(1958). 


Matthew S. Anderson, The Ascendancy of Europe 140-50 
(1972). 


. Georg Steinberger, Sovereignty, in 10 Encyclopedia of 
Public International Law 397, 404 (Rudolf Bernhardt ed. 1987). 
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(1863). 


Henry Wheaton, Elements of International Law 132-35 
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gave expression to their national personalities.'® Vattel, who 


conceived of political societies as functioning moral persons, 
described the national sovereign as "the moral person" of his 
state. Once chosen, a sovereign became "the depository of the 
obligations relative to government" and other persons, while not 
"absolutely ceasing to exist in the nation, act[] thencewards only 
in him and by him."" To condemn the process of choosing a leader, 
therefore, was to impugn the character of the nation itself. 

Two more specific factors also contributed to the late 
emergence of participatory rights in international law. The first 
is that elections themselves are a relatively recent phenomenon, 
becoming common only in the mid-nineteenth century.” An 
international requirement of free and fair elections could not 
reasonably be expected to arise until elections in individual 
states became the norm. Until the mid-twentieth century, however, 
many states were still engaged in national debates over the nature, 


power and extent of representative institutions.” Even in 1948, 


” Professor Teson has termed this view the "Hegelian Myth." 


Fernando Teson, Humanitarian Intervention: An Inquiry into Law and 
Morality 53-76 (1988). 


“3 Emmerich de Vattel, The Law of Nations, Bk. I, ch. IV §40 
(1759; 1859 ed.) [emphasis in first quotation added]. 


- See Stein Rokkan, Citizens, Elections, Parties 84-85 
(1970); Leslie Lipson, The Democratic Civilization 79 (1964); Alan 
Hattersley, A Short History of Democracy 161 (1930). 


“f Although several European states had functioning . 
parliamentary bodies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the size of their electoral base was negligible by modern 
standards. Hattersley, supra note __, at 120-40. In mid- 
eighteenth century Britain, for example, no more than one in twenty 
citizens was eligible to vote for the House of Commons. Lipson, 
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a 


when participatory rights were first formally expressed in the 
Universal Declaration, full adult suffrage was less than a 


generation old in many European countries." 


The second specific cause of the late emergence of 


participatory rights related to the treatment of unelected 


Supra note _, at 80. It was only after the twin upheavals of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars that representative 
institutions began to proliferate and the base of suffrage expand. 
Hattersley, supra note _, at 161-62. 


In Belgium, which gained independence in 1830, the first 
constitution established a bicameral parliament with suffrage 
limited to men over twenty-five years of age who paid a minimum 
tax. Universal male suffrage was introduced in 1893. T. Mackie & 
R. Rose, The International Almanac of Electoral History 39 (3rd 
rev. ed. 1991). In France, universal male suffrage for a 
Constituent Assembly was not instituted until 1848. Id. at 130-31. 
In the Netherlands, a States-General was introduced in 1848 with 11 
percent of the adult male population eligible to vote. Universal 
male suffrage did not appear until 1917. Id. at 322. In Norway 
the constitution of 1814 enfranchised about 28 percent of the adult 
male population; suffrage for virtually all males over 25 was 
introduced in 1898. Id. at 356. In Spain, the constitution of 
1812 tempered royal power by enacting broad franchise provisions, 
but a series of coups disrupted the work of parliament. Id. at 
385-86. In the United Kingdom, the Reform Act of 1832, much 
heralded as broadening the base of representation, had the effect 
of increasing the parliamentary electorate from 2.7 to 4.4 percent 
of the population. Successive reform bills in 1867 and 1884 gave 
the vote to most adult males. Until 1948 university graduates and 
businessmen were allowed two votes each. Id. at 438-39; Lipson, 
Supra note _, at 80-81; Hattersley, supra note _, at 164-65. In 
the United States, members of the presidential electoral college 
were not chosen by direct election in all states until 1860. 
Mackie & Rose, supra note _, at 456. Senators were chosen by 
state legislatures until 1913. Poll taxes were eliminated by 
constitutional amendment only in 1964. U.S. Const, amends XVII, 
XXIV. 

“3 Women became entitled to vote on equal standing with men 
on the following dates: Austria (1920); Belgium (1948); France 
(1944); Germany (1919); Greece (1956); Italy (1948); the 
Netherlands (1919); Norway (1913); Portugal (1968); Spain (1931); 
Sweden (1921); United Kingdom (1928); United States (1920). Mackie 
& Rose, Supra note __, passim. 
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governments by the international community. Governments which 
obtain power in violation of participatory rights -- that is, 
without elections or through tainted elections -- do so illegally. 


Presumably, such governments would themselves be considered 


illegal.” For most of recent history, however, the accepted 


standard of governmental legitimacy -- as embodied in the law of 
recognition -- has paid little or no attention to the manner in 
which regimes are chosen. Rather, states have generally been free 
to conduct relations with governments which under a scheme of 
participatory rights would likely be regarded as pariahs.” 

This aspect of recognition law -- a specific application of 
traditional sovereignty principles -- has deep historical roots. 
From the Middle Ages through the era of royal absolutism, the 


doctrine of monarchical legitimacy dominated commentaries on the 


sg To argue otherwise one must defend the proposition that 


the process of selecting a regime can be legally separated from the 
regime actually selected. Participatory rights, however, are 
instrumental: they are a means by which citizens make their views 
known and felt in the formulation of national policy. If citizens 
are excluded from the political process, those rights have not been 
instrumental in achieving anything. This delineation of a "proper" 
process creates a threshold of legitimacy that all governments must 
meet. 

_ One might argue that even if a government is considered 
"illegal" this would not prohibit states from continuing diplomatic 
relations with that government. On this view the state of 
recognition law has no necessary connection to substantive 
participatory rights. Non-recognition is seen rather as a 
permissible but not mandatory remedy for their violation. I would 
respond that the two are necessary inseparable. If a government is 
"illegal" it has no right to carry on any of the activities 
normally expected of governments. Prime among these is the 
Maintenance of diplomatic relations with other states. For another 
state to continue recognition necessarily bestows a legitimacy upon 
an "illegal" government which it has been denied by participatory 
norms. 


law of recognition.’ While obviously quite different from the 
"popular legitimacy" embodied in a right to political 
participation, monarchical legitimacy also predicated a regime’s 
authority to government on the circumstances of its origin. 
Whether by virtue of divine right or through a theory of implied 
popular consent, dynastic succession entitled a government to 
international recognition.’* Monarchical legitimacy began to fall 
out of favor with the rise of Enlightenment theories of popular 
sovereignty. Vattel, writing in 1758, rejected the doctrine 
entirely in favor of a de facto control test: 

[i] £f a people, after having expelled their prince, submit 

to another -- if they change the order of succession, and 

acknowledge a sovereign to the prejudice of the natural 

and appointed heir -- foreign powers may, in this 

instance also, consider that has been done as lawful; it 

is no quarrel or business of theirs.” 

Monarchical legitimacy reemerged briefly in the early 
nineteenth century as a reaction to the French Revolution. In 
November 1792 the French Assembly extended its "fraternity and 
succor to all peoples bent on recovering their liberty," a 


declaration which the European monarchies regarded as profoundly 


subversive of the established order.” At the Congress of Vienna 


- Ti-Chinang Chen, The International Law of Recognition 105 
(1951); Julius Goebel, Jr., The Recognition Policy of the United 
Sates 19-41 (1915). 


o Chen, supra note 58, at 105. 


e IV Vattel, supra note , Bk. IV, §68. 


” Charles de Vissher, Theory and Reality in Public 
International Law 25 (1957). Even before this decree was issued 
the German Emperor had urged other European powers to terminate 
"the scandal of usurpation founded on rebellion." Chen, supra note 
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in 1814, restoration of the status quo ante bellum was the primary 
goal of the assembled powers. It was, ironically, the French 
minister Talleyrand who argued most vigorously for the indefeasible 
right of a ruling dynasty to foreign recognition.” The settlement 
at Vienna indeed restored France to its pre-revolutionary 
boundaries, brought Louis XVIII to the throne and led to the 
establishment of the Holy Alliance (Austria, Prussia and Russia), 
whose primary interest lay in "maintaining the absolutist regimes 


and in suppressing revolutionary movements everywhere by 


intervention. "” As a result, the notion of legitimacy for 


purposes of recognizing governments came to be used to support 
monarchical succession. Instead of defining a "legitimate" 
government as one that had its origins in popular consent (the 
Enlightenment view), the doctrine was now used to resist pressures 
for liberal reforms. As one historian has written, "[a]gainst the 
international of peoples the international of rulers had won."” 
Despite the efforts at Vienna, however, neither monarchical 
nor popular legitimacy took hold as doctrines of international law. 


First, their hierarchical view of state relations proved 


, 105. 
= de Vissher, supra note , at 27; Carrie, supra note 
, at 9; Goebel, supra note , at 19. Talleyrand set out his 
views in his instructions to the King’s ministers at the Vienna 
Congress. These are reprinted in Posture of Europe, 1815-1940: 
Readings in European Intellectual History 9 (E. Black ed. 1964). 
- Arthur Nussbaum, A Concise History of the Law of Nations 
18 (rev. ed. 1954); see also, Albrecht-Carrie, supra note , at 
9. 


Albrecht-Carrie, supra note 
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incompatible with the emerging "balance of power" configuration in 
Europe which presumed the existence of free and equal states with 
Clearly defined spheres of domestic jurisdiction.” Second, the 
idea that forms of government ought to be fixed and immutable (of 
specific monarchical pedigree or the result of fair elections) 
proved simply impossible to implement in practice. The problem was 
one of infinite regression, for "all governments owe their origin 
to a revolutionary event in a more or less distant past."* Third, 
the political upheavals in Europe during the nineteenth century, 


particularly those following 1848, made recognition of de facto 


governments a political necessity.” France, for example, 


alternated regularly between monarchy and republic from 1789 to 
1875, and any state refuse to recognize such rapid changes in 
government would find itself diplomatically isolated. European 
leaders recognized that the legitimacy doctrine was for this reason 
incompatible with practical politics.” 

In the ensuing years most states came to reject fixed rules on 
the recognition of governments.* A decision to recognize a 


democratically illegitimate government, therefore, is less a 


™ Morton Kaplan & Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, The Political 
Foundations of International Law 138 (1961). 


” Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, Recognition of Governments, 45 
Col. L. Rev. 815, 832 (1945). 


* Kaplan & Katzenbach, supra note , at 122-23. 
sd Charles G. Fenwick, International Law 180 (4th ed. 1965). 


- Ian Brownlie, Principles of Public International Law 92- 
93 (4th ed. 1990). 
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reflection of a state’s position on the value of participatory 
rights than a judgment of political expediency. Asa result, until 


recently, most states have followed a de facto rather than de jure 


standard in their bilateral recognition policies.” Even the 


United States, which has at times alluded to a policy of 
constitutional legitimacy, generally adheres to a de facto control 


standard.” 


” Id. at 92-93. 
- The classic American statement of recognition policy is 
generally taken to be Thomas Jefferson’s 1792 formulation: "It 
accords with our principles to acknowledge any government to be 
rightful which is formed by the will of the nation, substantially 
declared." Id. at 187. In practice, however, the United States 
has rarely required proof of a "substantial declaration" of popular 
will. Cranston, From Legitimism to Legitimacy, in 
Legitimacy/Legitimite 36, 40-41 (A. Moulakis ed. 1986). 


The policies of Woodrow Wilson are the major exception. In 
1913 Wilson announced that the United States would no longer 
recognize Latin American governments which came to power by extra- 
constitutional means. I Hackworth, Digest of International Law 
180-81 (1940) ("Hackworth"); Paul W. Drake, From Good Men to Good 
Neighbors, in Exporting Democracy: The United States and Latin 
America 3, 13 (Abraham F. Lowenthal ed. 1991). This policy 
followed the so-called Tobar Doctrine of non-recognition, embodied 
in two treaties among the Central American republics. See 
Convention of Dec. 20, 1907, 206 Con. Treaty Ser. 77, art. II 
(contracting governments agree not to "recognize any other 
Government which may come into power in nay of the five Republics 
as a consequence of a coup d@’etat, or of a revolution against the 
recognized government"); General Treaty of Peace and Amity, Feb. 7, 
1923, I Hackworth, supra, at 188 (reiterating same provision and 
adding more specific prohibitions). From Wilson’s presidency 
through the early 1930s the United States used this policy as 
justification for armed intervention in Latin America. Quite 
often, the occupying marines found themselves observing local 
elections as a precursor to a decision on recognition by 
Washington. Drake, supra, at 15-34. Secretary Stimson announced 
the abandonment of the constitutional legitimacy doctrine in 1931. 
Stowell, Constitutional Legitimacy, 25 Am. J. Int’1 L. 302 (1931). 
Two years later, the United States reversed its policy of 16 years 
and recognized the revolutionary Soviet government. See Anderson, 
Recognition of Russia, 28 Am. J. Int’1l L. 90 (1934). 
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The central tenets of recognition law thus did not turn on 
judgments about the domestic legitimacy of governments. Most 
states and commentators eschewed concern with the character of 
national government well into the twentieth century.*! Oppenheim’s 
statement in his influential 1905 work is typical: "The Law of 
Nations prescribes no rules as regards the kind of head a State may 
have. Every State is, naturally, independent regarding this point, 
possessing the faculty of adopting any Constitution according to 
32 


its discretion. 


For most of the modern era, then, international norms 


concerned with political participation simply did not exist. Their 


absence suggests that a choice had been made between two 
conflicting notions of state sovereignty. The first regards as 
"Sovereign" that individual or entity, traditionally a monarch, 
wielding actual political power within a state. Other states must 


treat that person as exercising all prerogatives of national power 


For a discussion of recent trends in United States recognition 
policy, see §III(B) (3) infra. 

” While early writers also held such sentiments, their 
views are unexceptional given that virtually all states prior to 
the nineteenth century were governed by monarchies. 


” I Lasa Oppenheim, International Law 403 (1905). In 1910 
Professor Wilson stated bluntly in his Handbook of International 
Law: "There is for international law no distinction between 
monarchy and republic, confederation and federation, simple and 
composite states." George Wilson, Handbook of International Law 23 
(1910). In 1923 William Howard Taft, writing in the famous Tinoco 
arbitration, held that "non-recognition [of governments] on the 
ground of illegitimacy of origin was not ae postulate of 
international law and did not secure general acquiescence." Great 
Britain v. Costa Rica, 1923-24 Ann. Dig. Pub. Int’l L. Cas. 34, 37 
(1923). 
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both externally (in conducting foreign relations) and internally 
(in managing the affairs of government). The second notion is that 
of popular sovereignty; the contractarian view that individual 
citizens bestow legitimacy upon governments through implied or 
actual consent. 

The absolutist conception of sovereignty, of course, 
prevailed; the consent or non-consent of citizens to government 
rule has not traditionally been of concern to international law.* 
Yet while popular sovereignty never emerged as a rule among states 
it has lived on, at first in the West but over time elsewhere, as 
an enduring theory of domestic political legitimacy.“ As long as 
questions concerning the quality of national government remained 
outside the scope of international law this division between 
"internal" (popular) and "external" (absolute) sovereignty could 
remain intact. When the United Nations first began codifying a 
list of basic human rights in the late 1940s, however, popular 
sovereignty emerged as the justification for the human right to 
participate in government. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, for example, provides that "the will of the people shall be 
the basis of the authority of government."* With concern for 


domestic politics thus elevated to the international plane an acute 


” American Law Institute, Restatement (Third) of Foreign 


Relations Law of the United States §203, comment e (1987) 
("{i]Jnternational law does not generally address domestic 
constitutional issues, such as how a government is formed.") 


” Patrick Riley, Will and Political Legitimacy 1 (1982). 


35 G.A. Res. 217 A (III), art. 21 (1948). 
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tension developed within international law. Were states suddenly 
obliged to deny recognition to undemocratic regimes, or impose 
other types of sanctions, when the law had for so long served to 
protect these regimes from external pressures? On the other hand, 
if the people are indeed sovereign, could international norms to 
that effect countenance interaction with regimes which by law are 
not entitled to represent their citizenry? 

Few international scholars have confronted this tension. Many 
have retained assumptions pre-dating the era of human rights and 


continue to write of an immoveable wall between domestic and 


international notions of sovereign legitimacy.” For example, 


Michael Walzer has vigorously defended the idea that a "State can 
be presumptively legitimate in international society and actually 


legitimate at home. "” 


For Walzer, most forms of domestic tyranny 
give rise only to the right of citizen rebellion, as they are the 
only aggrieved right-holders under social contract theory.* By 
contrast, outside intervention (even if it is pro-democratic) 


violates citizens’ rights by artificially speeding up their 


” David Held, Political Theory and the Modern State 48 
(1989) 


” Michael Walzer, The Moral Standing of States, 9 Philos. 
& Pub. Aff. 209, 214 (1980). 

” Walzer allows for exceptions, permitting so-called 
"humanitarian intervention" in cases where a national minority is 
attempting to secede; where a foreign power has intervened in a 
civil war; or where a state is massacring, enslaving or expelling 
large numbers of people. Id. at 216-18. Walzer argues that only 
in these instances is the lack of "fit" between the government and 
the community "radically apparent." Id. at 214. 
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"aversion" to a tyrannical government.” While Walzer is writing 
here primarily about forceful humanitarian intervention, his 
argument can be read to apply with equal force to non-forcible 
measures (such as a norm of political participation) designed to 
topple "undemocratic" regimes. In Walzer’s view, international 
legitimacy serves not the democratic value of individual choice but 
the "pluralist" value of respecting the process of organic 
political change on the national level. Hence, "foreign officials 
must act as if [tyrannical states] were legitimate."” 


III. The Emergence of the Democratic Entitlement in 
International Law 


This lingering tension between competing theories of 
sovereignty may perhaps be explained by the unfocussed and halting 
way in which the democratic entitlement has entered international 
law. The simple clarity of the old division between domestic and 
international theories of legitimacy is emphatically not evident in 
the contemporary legal landscape. Changes, while significant, have 
been haphazard. Some leaders still cling to the old rhetoric of 
absolute territorial sovereignty in an example of what Arno Mayer 
has called "the persistence of the ancien regime." And unlike 
scholarship concerning most other human rights, there continues to 


be a heated debate among commentators as to whether democratic 


” Id. at 215. 


” Id. at 216 [emphasis added]. For responses to Walzer, 
see Charles Beitz, Nonintervention and Communal Integrity, 9 
Philos. & Pub. Aff. 385 (1980); David Luban, The Romance of the 
Nation-State, 9 Philos. & Pub. Aff. 392 (1980); Gearald Doppelt, 
Statism Without Foundation, 9 Philos. & Pub. Aff. 398 (1980). 
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government is appropriate for all states regardless of their 
political and cultural traditions. 

Yet it should not be surprising that evidence of commitment to 
the new democratic entitlement defies easy summary. The unsettling 
but logical consequence of adopting popular sovereignty as a 
principle of international law is to subvert, in whole or in part, 
the presumption that all regimes are competent to act on behalf of 
the states they govern. A regime’s competence would instead depend 
on its democratic bona fides. On this view, each point of contact 
between democratic and non-democratic regimes becomes a test of the 
former’s commitment to the principle of popular sovereignty. 
Continuing business as usual would imply that the undemocratic 
regime is entitled to carry out the transaction in question; in 
other words, that it is legitimate for that purpose. 

This scenario is, to a certain extent, a reductio ad absurdum. 
In political bodies such as the U.N. it seems unlikely that states 
would engage in such an extreme adherence to principle in defiance 
of all practical consequences. But it is perhaps real enough to 


have produced an international commitment to democratic government 


that is somewhat less than the sum of its parts: each achievement 


is significant in itself but is not a component of a larger 
strategy. 
A. Participatory Rights in Treaty Law 
There is one common thread which does run through most recent 
developments: locating the source of participatory rights in 


comprehensive human rights instruments. The most widely subscribed 
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is the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
article 25 of which provides: 


Every citizen shall have the right and _ the 
opportunity, without any of the distinctions mentioned in 
article 2 and without unreasonable restrictions: 


(a) to take part in the conduct of public affairs, 
directly or through freely chosen representatives; 


(b) to vote and to be elected at genuine periodic 
elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret ballot, guaranteeing the free 
expression of the will of the electors; 


(c) to have access, on general terms of equality, to 
public service of his country.“ 


* International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 


art. 25, opened for signature Dec. 19, 1966, entered into force 
March 23, 1976, 999 U.N.T.S. 171, 179. 


See also, Universal Declaration of Human Rights, art. 21, 
G.A.. Res. 217A (III), U.N. Doc. A/810, at 71 (1948) ("Universal 
Declaration") ("[e]veryone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country directly or through freely chose 
representatives"); American Convention on Human Rights, art. 
23(1)(b), OAS Treaty Series No. 36, at 1, OAS Doc. OAE/Ser. 
L/V/II.23 doc. 21 rev. 6 (1979) (every citizen shall enjoy the 
right "to vote and to be elected in genuine periodic elections, 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and by secret ballot 
that guarantees the free expression of the will of the voters") ; 
First Protocol to the European Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, art. 3, 213 U.N.T.S. 262, 
Europ. T.S. No. 9 (entered into force May 18, 1954) ("European 
Protocol") ("{t]he High Contracting Parties undertake to hold free 
elections at reasonable intervals by secret ballot, under 
conditions which will ensure the free expression of the people in 
the choice of the legislature"); African Charter on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights, art. 13(1), O.A.U. Doc. CAB/LEG/67/3/Rev. 5 (1981) 
("African Charter") ("[e]very citizen shall have the right to 
freely participate in the government of his country, either 
directly or through freely chosen representatives in accordance 
with the provisions of the law"); Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, art. 1, 27 U.S.T. 1909, T.I.A.S. No. 8289, 193 
U.N.T.S. 135 (1953) ("[w]lomen shall be entitled to vote in all 
elections on equal terms with men, without any discrimination") ; 
International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, art. 5(c), 660 U.N.T.S. 195 (1966) (state parties 
undertake to eliminate racial discrimination in the enjoyment of 
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States ratifying the Political Covenant or one of its regional 
equivalents have agreed to open their political systems to measure 
against these basic criteria of fairness. Claims of exclusive 
sovereignty over such matters, whether based on contrary provisions 


2 


in statutes,” constitutions*® or simply on the nature of the right 


itself,“ have no legal validity. The internationalizing effect of 


provisions such as article 25 was clearly underlined by the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights in a case involving election 
fraud in Mexico. The Mexican government argued that issues 
relating to its electoral system were purely domestic and that for 


the Commission to pronounce on the fairness of a campaign or ballot 


the rights "to participate in elections -- to vote and to stand for 
election -- on the basis of universal and equal suffrage, to take 
part in the Government as well as in the conduct of public affairs 
at any level and to have equal access to public service.") 

- Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties, May 23, 1969, 
art. 27, 1155 U.N.T.S. 331 ("{a] party may not invoke the 
provisions of its internal law as justification for its failure to 
perform a treaty"), 

- Treaty of Polish Nationals in Danzig, 1932 P.C.I.J. (ser. 
A/B) No.44, at 24 (Feb. 4) ("a State cannot adduce as against 
another State its own Constitution with a view to evading 
obligations incumbent upon it under international law or treaties 
in force.") 


ss As Henry Steiner observes of the Political Covenant: 


[n]othing in Article 25 or in other text of the Covenant 
justifies a distinction between the clarity or immediacy 
or a state’s duties under that article and, say, its duty 
to refrain from torture. Citizens of a party to the 
Covenant would have a valid claim under international law 
if their government had seized power and abolished 
elections. 


Henry J. Steiner, Political Participation as Human Right, 1 Harv. 
Hum. Rts Y.B. 77, 131 (1988). 
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tabulation procedure would be to intrude upon its sovereignty. The 
Commission disagreed, holding that Mexico’s ratification of the 
American Convention on Human Rights had granted it the power to 
verify whether "the holding of periodic, authentic elections, with 
universal, equal and secret suffrage takes place, within the 
framework of the necessary guarantees so that the results represent 
the popular will."* 

Treaties such as the American Convention and the Political 
Covenant do not speak to every aspect of an electoral system. A 
number of issues generally not thought to implicate questions of 
fundamental fairness are left to local discretion. Prime among 
these is whether a proportional representation or "winner-take-all" 
System is used. Such questions are seen as permissible variations 
on the overall theme of representative government, and human rights 
tribunals have rejected claims that one or another system is 
mandated by treaty law.“ 

Some issues concerning the structure of an electoral system 
are so fundamental -- that is, they have such a profound effect on 
the "genuineness" of an election -- that their implementation 
cannot be left to the discretion of treaty parties. The one-party 


election is a prime example. Human rights tribunals have held 


= Cases 9768, 9780, 9828, Inter-Am. C.H.R. 97, 108, 
OEA/ser.L/V/11.77, doc. 7, rev.1, at 119-20 (1990). 


” See, for example, the European Commission on Human 


Rights’ decisions in Lindsay v. United Kingdom, App. No. 8364/78, 
15 Eur. Comm’n H.R. Dec. & Rep. 247 (1979) and Liberal Party v. 
United Kingdom, App. No. 8765/79, 21 Eur. Comm’n H.R. Dec. & Rep. 
211 (1980). 
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consistently that while such elections may, in theory, offer a 
genuine choice to voters such a situation has yet to be 
demonstrated on the facts of any particular case.” For most 
questions of structure, however, international organizations are 
prepared to give states wide latitude in designing their electoral 
systems .* 


B. The Elaboration of Participatory Rights 


With the exception of the European Convention on Human Rights, 


the treaties guaranteeing a right to political participation 


entered into force in the 1970s. It was not until after the 
watershed of 1989, however, that the international community began 
systematic efforts to give the right meaning. These activities can 
be divided into four categories. 
Election Monitoring 
During the era of decolonization (roughly 1956-1990) the 
United Nations regularly monitored elections and plebiscites in 


colonial territories making the transition to independent 


- See The Greek Case, 1969 Y.B. Eur. Conv. on H.R. 179, 180 
(Eur. Comm’n H.R.); The Situation of Human Rights in Cuba: Seventh 
Report, OEA/ser.L/V/II.61, doc.29, rev.1, at 35 (1983) (party 
restrictions impede "the existence of healthy ideological and Party 
pluralism, which is one of the bases of a democratic system of 
government"). 


In 1991 the U.N. General Assembly declared that member 
states should "respect the decisions taken by other States, in 
accordance with the will of their people, in freely choosing and 
developing their electoral institutions." G.A. Res. 46/137, {5 
(1991). 
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statehood.” While these missions were generally seen as 
outgrowths of a collective right to self-determination, rather than 
an individual right to participate in government, the standards 
employed by the U.N. monitors established an important repertory of 
practice within the organization as to what constituted a free and 
fair vote. U.N. personnel took consistent positions, for example, 
on the need for a secret ballot, universal suffrage and equal 
campaigning opportunities for all political parties.” The most 
successful mission during this period was to Namibia, inwhich the 


U.N. successfully oversaw a potentially divisive election campaign, 


the drafting of a new constitution and eventual independence.*! 


The first U.N. monitoring mission to an independent state 
observed the 1990 election in Nicaragua, and was followed later 
that year by a mission to Haiti. Since then election monitoring 
has quickly become a staple of U.N. practice. The General Assembly 
has accepted permanent guidelines to govern future U.N. missions,” 


a permanent coordinator for electoral assistance has been 


49 


See Report of the Secretary-General: Enhancing the 
Effectiveness of the Principle of Periodic and Genuine Elections, 
U.N. Doc. A/46/609, at 27-8 (1991) (listing 30 U.N. monitoring 
missions to non-self governing and trust territories from 1956 to 
1990). 


.: Gregory H. Fox, The Right to Political Participation in 
International Law, 17 Yale J. Int’l L. 539, 572-79 (1992). 


a National Democratic Institute for International Affairs, 
Nation Building: the U.N. and Namibia (1990). 


32 Report of the Secretary-General: Guidelines for Member 


tates Considering the Formulation of Requests for Electoral 
Assistance, U.N. Doc. A/47/668/Add.1 (1992) ("Guidelines Report"). 
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designated within the Secretariat®™® and requests for electoral 
assistance from member states have been nothing short of 
overwhelming: from its founding through the end of 1991 the U.N. 
received just two such requests; one year later 32 requests had 
been received. Most of these were acted upon in some fashion.™ 
The Secretary General recently lent normative significance to this 
body of practice when he stated that the U.N. electoral standards 
would conform to "the relevant principles enunciated in fundamental 
international human rights agreements."* 

Strictly speaking, election monitoring does not itself foster 
transitions to democracy. The U.N. plays a role which is largely 
reactive, responding to requests from member states. Yet the 
organization’s increasingly routine espousal of democratic 
principles has elevated the goal of democratization to a status 
unthinkable prior to 1989. It is now becoming one of the 
fundamental long-term objectives of the organization, comparable to 


decolonization, disarmament, development and, more recently, 


protection of the environment. Secretary-General Boutros-Ghali 


describes democratization as "the thread which runs through all the 


work of the Organization." Integrating democratization into the 


3 Report of the  Secretary-General: Enhancing the 


Effectiveness of the Principle of Periodic and Genuine Elections, 
U.N. Doc. A/47/668 (1992). 


” Electoral Assistance Activities of the United Nations 
System, U.N. Press Release GA/8481 (16 April 1993). 


Guidelines Report, supra note 


sed Maintaining International Peace and Security: the United 


Nations as Forum and Focal Point (Address dated March 25, 1993). 
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mainstream of U.N. functions and rhetoric serves to diffuse the 
ideological tension which previously surrounded any discussion of 
democracy within the organization. Increasingly, the subject is 
treated as a technical matter to be dealt with by experts in 
electoral procedure, public information campaigns and parallel vote 


tallies. One result is that when crises of democratic legitimacy 


arise, as in the recent cases of Kenya and Nigeria, one hears very 


little of the charge that electoral democracy is a culturally-bound 
western institution. 
z. Supervision of Cease-fires in Civil Conflicts 

The second area in which issues of participation have arisen 
with is in the accords ending civil conflicts negotiated or 
supervised by the United Nations. The U.N. Charter’s 1945 view of 
the world contains no explicit mention of civil war and even the 
most creative interpretations of its text seem to yield nothing 
more than a mandate to negotiate an end to hostilities. But in 
recent years the U.N. has done much more. In the Namibia mission 
the Security Council seemed to recognize that civil conflicts, 
especially those involving secessionist movements, often originate 
in the exclusion of certain groups from the national political 
process. To ensure that the fighting did not resume after 
independence, therefore, the U.N. sought to ensure that the 
political institutions developed for an independent Namibia were 
broadly inclusive. Respect for human rights was deemed essential 
to facilitating mass political participation. Provisions for both 


democratic elections and judicially-enforced human rights 
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guarantees were included in the new constitution drafted under U.N. 
supervision. The initial results were encouraging: more than 97% 
of registered Namibian voters cast ballots in the November 1989 
election. 

Since then the U.N. has become somewhat of a fixture in 
agreements to end internal conflicts, each of which has contained 
Significant human rights provisions. It took effective control of 
the Cambodian government in order to move that country toward a 
republican constitution and free elections”; it engaged in 
extensive human rights monitoring in El Salvador, including 
recommending the purge of top army officers, as part of a cease- 
fire accord between the government and the FMLN®; it monitored 
elections in Angola, although at this moment with limited 
success”; it agreed to monitor the disarming of combatants in the 
Mozambiquean civil war and to oversee a process of political 
restructuring, leading up to multiparty elections™; it monitored 


Presidential elections in Nicaragua as part of a peace plan 


” See Asia Watch, Political Control, Human Rights and the 
UN Mission in Cambodia (1992). 


- UN Doc. A/46/864 & S/23501 (1992) (annex) (peace 
agreement). 


” See SC Res. 747 (1992); Further Report of the Secretary- 


General _on the United Nations Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM 
II), UN Doc. S/24145 (1992); Kenneth B. Noble, Runoff Now Expected 
in Angola as Leader Falls Short, N.Y. Times Oct. 16, 1992, p.A3. 


- SC Res. 797 (1992) (approving peace-keeping mission for 


Mozambique); Report of the Secretary-General on the Untied Nations 
Operation in Mozambique, UN Doc. S/24892 (1992); UN Doc. S/24635 
(1992) (annex) (General Peace Agreement for Mozambique). 
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negotiated by the five Central American presidents"; it will soon 
send a mission to Liberia to pave the way for elections, which it 
will also monitor’; and it endorsed the now defunct Vance-Owen 
plan for ending the civil war in Bosnia, which included principles 
for a new constitution with comprehensive human rights 
guarantees 
3. Recognition of New States and Governments 

The third development is a slow shift in recognition practices 

to take more account of a new regime or state’s human rights 


record. Traditional international law held that as long as a new 


state met certain functional criteria -- such as stable borders, a 


definable population, effective control over its territory -- 
another state’s decision as to whether to recognize that state was 
entirely political. The criteria for recognizing new regimes were 
equally discretionary. International organizations such as the 
U.N. also applied pragmatic criteria for recognition, with the 
notable exceptions of Rhodesia, South Africa and, for many years, 
China. 

But after Jean-Bertrand Aristide was ousted in a military coup 
in Haiti in 1991, both the Organization of American States and the 


U.N. General Assembly resolved not to recognize the new military 


“ First Report of the United Nations Observer Mission to 


Verify the Electoral Process in Nicaragua to the Secretary-General, 
U.N. Doc. A/44/642 (1989). 


& Further Report of the Secretary-General on Liberia, U.N. 


Doc. S/26200 (1993). 


nad NEED CITE. 
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government, a decision based solely on its lack of democratic 


legitimacy.“ The Organization of American States recently amended 


its charter to provide for the suspension of member states whose 
democratically elected governments are overthrown by force.® 
Along similar lines, the Badinter Commission, convened by the 
European Community to decide whether the states of the former 
Yugoslavia deserved recognition, concluded that commitments to 
representative government and protection of minority rights were 
essential pre-requisites.© 

These actions by multilateral bodies appear to have had some 
effect on states’ bilateral recognition policies. The United 
States, in deciding whether to recognize former Soviet and Yugoslav 
republics, has made at least a rhetorical commitment to requiring 
these new states to adopt democratic constitutions and legal 


protection for ethnic minorities.” 


- MRE/RES.1/91, corr., at 2, OEA/ser.F/V.1 (Oct. 3, 1991) 
(declaring that OAS would recognize delegates from the Aristide 
government "as the only legitimate representatives of Haiti"); GA 
Res. 46/7 (1991) (referring to the Aristide regime as "legitimate" 
and the coup as "illegal"). 

a OAS Charter, art. 8 bis; see OEA/Ser. P, AG/doc. 11 (XVI- 
E/92) rev. 1 (1992). 

aid See, for example, the Commission’s Opinion No. 4 on 
International Recognition of the Socialist Republic of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina by the European Community and its Member States (11 
January 1992), reprinted in 31 I.L.M. 1501 (1992). 


sad See US Recognition of Former Yugoslav Republics, 3 US 


Department of State Dispatch 19 (No.7, Sept. 1992). The decision 
to recognize the elected Angolan government in May 1993 also turned 
on questions of democratic legitimacy. U.S. Recognition of Angolan 
Government, 4 U.S. Department of State Dispatch 375 (No. 21, May 
1992). 
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4. Expanding Jurisdiction of the Security Council 


The fourth development is the steadily broadening jurisdiction 
of the U.N. Security Council to include issues of human rights, 
including political rights. For the first time in its history, the 
Security Council is now making regular use of its powers under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, which not only allows it to use force 
inorder to restore the peace, but also overrides Article 2(7) of 
the U.N. Charter which provides that the organization shall not 
interfere "in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State." 

The Gulf War, in which the Security Council first began 
exercising its long-frozen Chapter VII powers, was a classic case 
of inter-state aggression. It was precisely the sort of challenge 
to international peace that the drafters of the U.N. Charter had in 
mind: a regular national army moving across internationally 
recognized borders with the intention of annexing another sovereign 
state. But Chapter VII not only allows the Council to act against 
such open movement of troops but also against potential "threats to 
the peace." By its nature this phrase is susceptible of broad 


interpretation, thus allowing a Security Council otherwise free of 


internal dissention virtually unlimited discretion in mobilizing 


the collective security apparatus. And given Chapter VII's 
trumping of the Charter’s domestic jurisdiction clause, there 
appears to be no aspect of a state’s domestic policy that the 
Council could not target in the course of an enforcement action. 


In the wake of the Gulf War the Security Council has 
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identified a number of "threats to the peace" which are 
increasingly remote from classic cross-border aggression.™ In the 
case of the Iraqi Kurds and Shiites the Council identified the 
"repression of the Iraqi civilian population" as a threat to the 
peace, although the Council also made mention of the flow of Iraqi 
refugees into Turkey and elsewhere.” In Somalia, the Council 
focussed solely on the internal situation, designating "the 
Magnitude of the human tragedy caused by the conflict in Somalia" 
a threat to the peace.” The most extreme example of this trend, 
and also the most important for present purposes, is Resolution 841 
which described the overthrow of elected President Aristide of 
Haiti as a threat to the peace.” Aristide had been elected to 


office in a vote monitored by the U.N. and which it deemed free and 


fair. One could argue that Haiti is a special case in that after 


the U.N. spent substantial time and resources in overseeing 
Aristide’s election it was not about to let those efforts be foiled 


by a group of coup plotters who enjoyed no international support. 


- In January 1992, the Heads of State and Government of 


Security Council member states issued a joint declaration of 
principles. In it they stated: 
The absence of war and military conflict amongst States 
does not in itself ensure international peace and 
security. The non-military sources of instability in the 
economic, social, humanitarian and ecological fields have 
become threats to peace and security. 
UN Doc. S/23500, at 3 (1992). 
- S.C. Res. 688 (1991). 
bz SC Res. 794 (1992). 
" S.C. Res. 841 (1993). 
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Yet the U.N. was invited to observe the Haitian elections and no 
more. Its acceptance of that invitation did not grant any special 
Mandate to the Security Council to act as a guarantor of the 
democratic process. 

The Council’s decision to create such a mandate for itself 
under Chapter VII suggests a proposition quite familiar to social 
scientists but one wholly new to international law: that there is 
a link between certain regime types and aggressive international 
behavior. Scholars such as Michael Doyle have presented empirical 
evidence that, with few exceptions, democratic or "liberal" states 
generally do not go to war with each other. It bears repeating 
that this is a radical proposition for international law. To 
classify certain regimes (and therefore states) as inherently 
aggressive would seem to run counter to the fundamental Charter 
precept that all members enjoy juridical equality. It suggests a 
presumption that certain states are not peaceful by their nature, 
and so may become the subject of enforcement actions even before 
they engage in the kind of overtly aggressive behavior the U.N. 
system was originally designed to address. If the Haiti case is a 


guide to future action, it is now conceivable other leaders who 


refuse to abide by the results of fair elections may also be 


targeted for sanction by the Council. Possible candidates would 
include Myanmar, Kenya, Nigeria and Algeria. 


IV. Impediments to Creating an Effective International 
Democratic Entitlement 


Each of these efforts to advance the democratic entitlement 
takes the international community, and in particular the U.N., into 
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new and uncharted waters. International law is now asked to 
address issues of governance which have traditionally been the 
exclusive province of national constitutional law. The successes 
to date are certainly cause for optimism. But however elastic the 
Charter and the U.N. bureaucracy have proven to be in assimilating 
the new drive to democratization, a number of difficult questions 
remain. 
A. Promoting Systemic Change 
First, can the international community effectively promote a 


right that requires substantial or complete overhaul of a state’s 


political institutions? The majority of human rights protected by 


formal instruments require governments to change specific policies 
in order to achieve compliance. For example, governments might 
issue a law or decree ordering a halt to torture by the police, the 
censorship of the media or discrimination against ethnic 
minorities. To observe such rights, in other words, affects the 
range of policy options available to a government but does not 
undermine the government’s capacity to continue in power. 

The right to political participation, by contrast, speaks 
directly to the right of a regime to govern. A state attempting 
to comply with the obligations imposed by the right must allow the 
public to pass judgment on a regime which previously had governed 
without the formal consent of its citizens. This obligation 
differs from other rights in two ways. First, it requires the 
affirmative creation of institutions associated with representative 


government. These institutions must be legally autonomous bodies 
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and not mere appendages of a ruling party, junta or individual 
leader.” The gravity of this transition will vary depending on 
the nature of a state’s old political institutions. But even 
states with functioning parliaments, such as Russia, still face 
enormous turmoil in bringing those bodies into conformity with 
international standards. 

Second, participatory rights carry the unique potential of 
ousting from office the very regime responsible for compliance with 
international norms. As Henry Steiner observes, "In given 
circumstances, an authoritarian government can stop torturing and 
arresting without surrendering its monopoly of power. As events in 
Eastern Europe illustrate, however, such a government cannot grant 
the right to political participation without signing its death 


warrant. ‘Throw the rascals out’ speaks the more dramatically after 


decades of unchosen and oppressive regimes."*% The election of 


former communist leaders in several old Soviet republics shows that 
this scenario does not always hold. But many of these elections 
were the second or third of the post-communist era; in the first, 
few of the former party faithful were elected to office. And it is 
on these initial elections, most likely, that a regime will focus 
in deciding whether or not to make a transition to democracy. 
Taken together, these two factors suggest that implementing 


participatory rights may require a regime to preside over the 


" Cite to CSCE document. 


” Henry J. Steiner, The Youth of Rights, 104 Harv. L. Rev. 
917, 930 (1991). 
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wholesale restructuring of its constitutional system -- a process 
over which it cannot exert undue influence -- after which it can 
expect to be voted out of office. Is this a realistic scenario? 
In the states in which the United Nations has played a significant 
role in the transition, it is clear that additional factors have 
been present which make democratization more palatable to the 
incumbent regime than the status quo. One such factor is that the 
regime expects to win the election. The Sandanistas in Nicaragua, 
who invited the U.N. and the OAS to monitor its elections in 1989, 
were confident that their opponents could not live down their 
support of the contra rebels. They were wrong. Another factor may 
be continuation of a bloody civil war, which can only be ended by 
peace pacts requiring internationally monitored elections. 
Nicaragua again fits this model, as does Mozambique, Angola, and El 
Salvador. Third may be the threat that civil unrest and even civil 
war may begin unless elections are held. This seems to be the 


emerging pattern in several Africa countries, including South 


Africa, Kenya, Nigeria, and Zambia. 


These, of course, are simply the crises that immediately 
precede a regime’s decision to revamp its political institutions. 
Many other long-term forces may also be present, such as the 
inefficiency of authoritarian regimes, rising expectations 
accompanying economic growth and the "snowball" or "demonstration" 


effect of democratization in other states or regions.” Obviously 


- See Samuel P. Huntington, The Third Wave: Democratization 


in the Late Twentieth Century 45-6 (1991). 
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the democratic entitlement cannot, without more, duplicate the 


catalyzing effect of these forces. At the same time, U.N. 


experience suggests that even in the presence of strong incentives 


to liberalize, democratic transitions may founder in the absence of 
neutral third parties willing to oversee the process. This is a 


at international organizations are increasingly qualified to 


role 


An Uncomfortable Focus on Quest 


Second, can the broad body of international law accommodate a 


right which by its nature draws clear lines between legitimate and 
illegitimate regimes? This question stems from the instrumental 
nature of the right to political participation, which creates 
procedures by which citizens make their views felt in government. 
In the words of the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, the 
right requires "a legal and institutional structure conducive to 


election results that reflect the will of the voters."” 


A legally 
flawed electoral process thus produces legally flawed results; that 
is, a government not reflecting the will of the voters. 

This proposition may appear simply to restate notions of 
democratic legitimacy in legal terms. But it is the legal context 
that raises difficulties. A failure to follow prescribed electoral 
norms amounts to a formal determination that a regime is illegal 


under international law. Illegality may have far reaching 


consequences. Because the regime exists outside the law it may 


75 


Report on the Situation of Human Rights in Panama, 
OEA/ser.L/V/II.76, doc.16, rev.2, at 47 (1989). 
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lose the protection that international law usually accords 
sovereign governments. One consequence would appear in the area of 
recognition. Can the United Nations and other international 
organizations accredit delegations from illegal regimes, given that 
accreditation implies the delegation is the lawful representative 
of the member state? When this issue was squarely presented in the 
case of Haiti the General Assembly voted to deny recognition to the 


usurping junta, even though the accredited government of President 


Aristide wielded no actual power.” Should the same principles 


hold for states in their bilateral relations? As we have seen, the 
United States has already incorporated notions of democratic 
legitimacy into its decision to recognize states of the former 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

Another area affected would be foreign aid, both multilateral 
and bilateral. Here again trends toward incorporating notions of 
legitimacy are apparent. The charter of the new European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, established to assist the former 
communist states of Eastern Europe, provides explicitly that its 
lending policies shall attempt to foster the growth of multiparty 


democracy.” The World Bank, by contrast, operates under a Charter 


Le G.A. Res. 46/7 (1991). The resolution refers to the 
Aristide regime as "legitimate" and the coup as "illegal". This 
echoed a resolution passed one week earlier by OAS foreign 
Ministers stating that the Organization would recognize 
representatives of the Aristide government "as the only legitimate 
representatives of Haiti." MRE/RES.1/91, corr.1, at 2, 
OEA/ser.F/V.1 (Oct. 3, 1991). 


Ld Agreement Establishing the European Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development, 29 I.L.M. 1077, 1084 (1990). 
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which specifically proscribes interference in the political affairs 


of member states.” Nevertheless, the Bank has recently begun to 


factor issues of "governance" into its lending decisions. There is 
apparently conflict within the Bank over the meaning of this 
concept: some stress efficiency while others emphasize political 
accountability. If the 1991 pledging conference on Kenya is any 
guide, the Bank has decided not to stress one factor to the 
exclusion of others but to insist that as part of a mix of reforms, 
in certain cases, recipient states must make their governments more 
popularly accountable. 

Individual states have been much more explicit in revamping 
their lending practices. At the Kenya Conference, the United 
States called on President Moi to permit the formation of 
opposition parties and withheld a substantial portion of a 
previously approved aid package in response to his failure to do 


so.” 


When Guatemalan President Serrano suspended constitutional 
rule in May 1993 the United States immediately announced it would 
alter its voting on loans from the World Bank, the IMF and the 
Inter-American Development Bank. And French President Mitterand 


recently told Vietnamese leaders that aid from the West would be 


78 IBRD Charter, art. IV(10). 


- Jane Perlez, Stormy Relations for US and Kenya, N.Y. 


Times Nov. 21, 1991, at A9; Jane Perlez, On Even of Talks With Aid 
Donors, Kenya is Under Pressure to Democratize, N.Y. Times, Nov. 
25, 1991 at A9; Jane Perlez, US. Reveals Sum of Aid it Withheld 
from Kenya, N.Y. Times, Dec. 1, 1991, at Al10. 


” U.S. Commitment to Democracy in Guatemala, 4 U.S. Dept. 


State Dispatch 409 (No. 23, June 7, 1993). 
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conditioned on democratization and improvements in human rights." 

Finally, to deny the sovereign legitimacy of a regime would 
seem to provide an enhanced legal rationale for humanitarian 
intervention. Michael Reisman contends that when a government 
Maintains power in defiance of the wishes of its citizens, 
intervention to remove that regime does not contravene its 
sovereignty; the deposed regime possessed no sovereign authority to 
begin with. Given the omnipresence of human rights norms, he 
argues, "{i]Jnternational law still protects sovereignty, but -- not 
surprisingly -- it is the people’s sovereignty rather than the 


sovereign’s sovereignty. "® 


This argument takes the democratic 
entitlement to its logical extreme. Traditional international law 
proscribed intervention by endowing the fictional entity of the 
state with sovereign rights, regardless of whether citizens 


consented to its acting on their behalf. Governments were thus 


considered agents of the state regardless of how they attained 


power. By introducing notions of popular sovereignty into 


international law, the democratic entitlement replaces this 
presumption of state authority with authority contingent upon the 
preferences of individual citizens. These preferences are readily 
ascertainable through elections. If it becomes clear that citizens 
disapprove of a particular regime, the agency relationship between 


the regime and the state is severed. As a consequence, that 


™ Associated Press, Mitterand, in Vietnam, Links Aid to 


Democracy, N.Y. Times, Feb. 10, 1993, at As. 


” W. Michael Reisman, Sovereignty and Human Rights in 


Contemporary International Law, 84 Am. J. Int’l L. 866, 869 (1990). 
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government has no standing to object when outside forces intervene 
to give effect to the sovereign wishes of the people. Professor 
Reisman uses this logic to argue for the legal validity of the U.S. 
intervention in Panama, which purported to give effect to the 
results of a presidential election annulled by General Noriega 
shortly before the invasion. 

At various points in the last two hundred years similar 
notions of regime legitimacy have entered into and swiftly departed 
from international law. The Holy Alliance’s support of monarchical 
legitimacy and Woodrow Wilson’s short-lived promotion of democratic 
legitimacy foundered on the difficulties involved in creating a 
class of legally inferior states whose borders were less secure 
against outside intervention. In all likelihood, the reasons for 
rejecting those policies were quite similar to the issues just 
discussed. In our era, moreover, the United Nations Charter 
proclaims the juridical equality of all nations to be a cornerstone 
of the international order.® 

The lawyer’s response to this argument is that the democratic 


entitlement does not treat states differently as such; rather, it 


imposes penalties only as along as a state is governed by an 


undemocratic regime. No state is considered inferior by its 
nature, and indeed the international community has expended 
considerable resources to encourage democratization and so to 


integrate undemocratic states into the mainstream of international 


e Article 2(1) of the Charter states that the "Organization 


is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members." 
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relations. South Africa, for example, has been an international 
pariah for thirty years yet there is little doubt that its status 


would change immediately upon the election of a majority-rule 


government.“ In the meantime, the U.N. General Assembly regularly 


describes the African National Congress and other groups as the 
legitimate representatives of the South African people, making 
clear the distinction between the objectionable regime and the 
state as such.® It remains to be seen whether this rather 
formalistic distinction will suffice. 
Ci Difficulty of Verification 

Third, can the international community have any confidence in 
its ability to proclaim a given election "free and fair" in all 
important respects? The right to political participation concerns 
not only the act of voting but, among other things, the fairness of 
the electoral campaign, the independence of the authority 
overseeing entire process and the general political climate in the 
country. How is each to be weighed in evaluating the overall 
outcome? If ballots are tabulated honestly but government security 
forces engage in voter intimidation campaigns is an election fair? 
If a rebel group refuses to participate in an election and makes 


clear it will exact retribution from all that do, is the election 


™ This was precisely the experience of Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. 


- In Resolution 3151 (XXVIII) (1973), for example, the 
General Assembly declared that "the South African regime has no 
right to represent the people of South Africa and that the 
liberation movements recognized by the Organization of African 
Unity are the authentic representatives of the overwhelming 
Majority of the South African people." 
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fair? Or if an incumbent government cancels a vote count midway 
through, but NGOs and international organizations project a winner 
based on a "parallel" count, is the new leader freely and fairly 
elected? 

An election is a multifaceted process whose outcome may be 
profoundly altered by changes in one or more of its component 
parts. International election observers are in the uncomfortable 
position of evaluating the importance of each sub part and judging 
whether an election in which some but not all are performed fairly 
is nonetheless fair overall. Some observers feel it is only a 
Matter of time before an international organization issues the 
equivalent of a "Dewey Defeats Truman" headline. Given the 
consequences that follow from a regime being declared the 
legitimate government of a state, should the U.N. ever engage in 


the speculation required to proclaim an election "fair on balance"? 


D. Contending With Anti-Democratic Forces 


Finally, how should the international community respond to 
groups which espouse values directly at odds with human rights 


norms but which nevertheless participate in elections as a means of 


obtaining power? In the late 1940s,—during the drafting of the 


first post-war human rights instruments, this question loomed 
large. Many delegates reminded their colleagues that the Nazi 
Party had first entered office in Weimar Germany though election to 
the Reichstag. In more recent times, parties espousing 


fundamentalist Islamic values have achieved success in elections in 
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Algeria, Pakistan, Malaysia, the former republics of Soviet central 


Asia and elsewhere.*® In the case of Algeria, many Western states 


quietly supported the government’s decision to annul the results of 
elections won by the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS).® Should 
international law condone attempts to suppress or ban such parties 
as a means of protecting fragile democracies against such alleged 
opponents? Or should it adhere to a purist version of democratic 
pluralism which holds that all views, however unpleasant, are 
equally entitled to an airing? 

Human rights instruments, perhaps reflecting a collective 
memory of the Weimar era and its consequences, generally allow 
states to enact "self-protection legislation" designed to ban 
openly anti-democratic political parties. The most widely cited 
example is Article 21(2) of the German Grundesetz, which provides 
that "Parties which by their goals or through the acts of their 


adherents seek to impair or to do away with the liberal democratic 


” See Robin Wright, Islam and Democracy, 71 For. Aff. at 


139 (Summer 1992). 


a Algeria: First Round to the Assassins, 33 Africa 


Confidential 7 (July 3, 1992). 
” Typical is article 5(1) of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights: 


Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any State, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 


See also Political Covenant, art. 5(1); European Convention on 
Human Rights, art. 17; American Convention on Human Rights, art. 
29. 
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order or to endanger the existence of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, are unconstitutional." Authority to decide whether a 
party is unconstitutional under Article 21(2) is granted solely to 
the Constitutional Court. 

The European Court of Human Rights has twice upheld provisions 
of this sort as compatible with international norms. Similarly, 
the U.N. Human Rights Committee held that organizing a fascist 
party was "an act removed from the protection of the [Political] 
Covenant" by its provision on self-protection.*” The U.N. has also 
approved self-protection provisions in electoral laws whose 


drafting it has supervised or approved. In Namibia,™ Cambodia” 


and Mozambique” the U.N. approved electoral standards which 


allowed, in varying formulae, for the exclusion of violent or anti- 


” M.A. v. Italy, Communication No. 117/1981, reprinted in 


2 Selected Decisions of the Human Rights Committee Under the 
Optional Protocol, U.N. Doc. CCPR/C/OP/2, at 31, 33 (1984). 


- The Namibian constitution provides that new political 


parties shall be "subject to such qualifications prescribed by law 
as are necessary in a democratic society." Namibian Constitution, 
. 

” The Paris Peace Accords, which set out a comprehensive 
scheme of human rights guarantees as part of a new political order, 
state that parties competing in the supervised elections must adopt 
platforms "consistent with the principles and objectives of the 
Agreement on a comprehensive political settlement." Final Act of 
the Paris Conference on Cambodia, Annex 3 45, reprinted in 31 
I.L.M. 174, 198 (1992). 

” The General Peace Agreement, which sets out principles to 
guide the first post-war elections, provides that freedoms of 
expression, association and political activity shall not extend "to 
the activities of unlawful private paramilitary groups or groups 
which promote violence in any form or terrorism, racism or 


separatism." General Peace Agreement for Mozambique, U.N. Doc. 
S/24635 (Annex), at 13 (1992). 
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democratic groups from the electoral process. 

It seems rather puzzling for international law, now so 
fervently engaged in encouraging pluralism, to condone such 
restrictions on the range of choices available to voters. Yet the 
primary danger posed by allowing self-protection legislation is not 
that it forces states to accept new restrictions on freedom of 
speech and association. The constitutions of most democratic 


states, including the United States, already permit such bans or 


restrictions.” The primary danger is rather of abuse. Creating 


a legal justification for banning parties allegedly hostile to 
democracy would seem to create an ideal opportunity for incumbent 
regimes to both disable their political opponents and to cast 
themselves as saviors of their democratic systems. This was the 
case in Chile during the 1970s, when General Pinochet regularly 
cited a broadly-worded self-protection provision of the Chilean 


constitution as justification for banning virtually all left of 


™ In the United States the Congress enacted three statutes 


during the Cold War period designed to frustrate the activities of 
allegedly subversive parties. The Smith Act of 1940 punished 
individuals involved in organizing groups dedicated to overthrowing 
the United States government by force. 18 U.S.C. §2385 (1982). 
The Internal Security Act of 1950 set out a registration system for 
parties found to be subversive by a Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 50 U.S.C. §§781-835 (1991). And the Communist Control Act 
of 1954 divested the Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA), 
and-any of its successors, of all rights and privileges under state 
and federal law. 50 U.S.C. §§841-844 (1991). The Supreme Court 
has upheld the core of these statutes as legitimate acts of 
preemptive self-defense by a democratic society. Dennis v. United 
States, 341 U.S. 494, 509 (1950). 
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center parties.™ 
Concern is warranted even where a credible threat exists, as 


the Algerian case suggests. After the Islamic Salvation Front won 


an overwhelming victory in the first round of parliamentary 


elections, the government instituted a state of emergency, arrested 
FIS leaders and effectively shut down pro-FIS newspapers. The 
result is a human rights situation scarcely better than that 
promised by the FIS during the campaign. Strictly speaking, the 
actions of the Algerian government should be judged according to 
the law governing states of emergency and not that concerned with 
preemptive self-protection measures. Yet to condone the latter is 
certainly to encourage the former: both actions seek justification 
in an alleged threat to the democratic order. International 
organizations have quite a poor track record in policing abuses of 
either kind. After the Algerian crack-down, for example, the U.N. 
Human Rights Committee and the European Community issued anemic 
condemnatory statements and nothing more. 

It is perhaps unfair to expect the international community to 
have reached consensus on effective ways of addressing this 
problem. Not only does debate over anti-subversive legislation 
continue unresolved within many states, but the approach finally 
chosen will inevitably be a product of deeply held views on the 
type of democracy a state has constructed for itself. zt 4s, 


ultimately, a choice to be made by citizens of every state whether 


™ Abridging Freedom of Expression in the Name of Protecting 


Democracy: The Case of Article 8 of the Chilean Constitution 
(unpublished manuscript). 
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they live under a "Suicide pact" democracy in which the peril of 
collapse is seen as the price of liberty, or under a system that 
marks the limits of permissible politics at advocating destruction 
of the system itself. 

V. Conclusion 

These problems, difficult as they are, should not obscure the 
remarkable strengthening of the democratic entitlement that has 
occurred in the past few years. Issues of democratization are now 
at center stage in both legal and political arenas. As recently as 
1988 Henry Steiner could observe that the right to political 
participation "expresses less a vital concept meant to universalize 
certain practices than a bundle of concepts, sometimes 
complementary, but sometimes antagonistic." He argued that the 
right seemed mainly a "weapon of rhetorical battle" with which 
"each of the world’s ideological blocs, infusing the right with its 


own understandings, attacks the others for violating those 


understandings."* The collapse of communism swiftly ended most of 


these definitional questions, the most important being the 
legitimacy of the one-party state. The construction of an 
elaborate institutional structure designed to promoting the 
democratic entitlement soon followed. 

The obstacles encountered in this process are varied and defy 
easy summary. One possible unifying theme is the task of creating 


an international normative structure in an area traditionally at 


- Henry J. Steiner, Political Participation as a Human 


Right, 1 Harv. H. Rts Y.B. 77 (1988). 
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the heart of a state’s national identity. Each of the 
controversies we have examined seems to arise from the attempt to 
create international standards to govern local politics. When 
norms and the acts they regulate are purely national each exists 
within a context of local history and culture that serves as 
interpretive source material for those seeking to understand a 
particular concept or procedure. In the United States, for 
example, a full understanding of political institutions would be 
impossible without recourse to sources such as Blackstone, the 
Federalist Papers, the Declaration of Independence and, most 
importantly, the lessons learned from the practice of governing. 
The interpretative community is sufficiently homogeneous that even 
difficult policy choices can be justified by reference to common 
values and experience. 

An international democratic entitlement precludes access, or 
at least automatic access, to experience of this kind. The United 
Nations cannot cite Jefferson to Africans in explaining a 
particular decision any more than it can cite Julius Nyrere to 
Americans. International norms thus lack a crucial historical 
pedigree and so fail to resonate with those to whom they are 
addressed. One might even say they lack a supporting political 
theory to explain why they matter. The dilemma of how to approach 


anti-democratic political parties, a profound issue of political 


philosophy, is the most obvious casualty of this process. 


Similarly, the question of whether an international standard of 


regime legitimacy is feasible does not arise on the local level; 
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legitimacy is a function of standards developed by a state’s own 
unique political culture. In Cambodia, for example, the results of 
Western-style elections seem to have only partial relevance to who 
will ultimately govern the country. That will be decided in 
negotiations brokered by Prince Norodhom Sihanouk, a leader who 
enjoys respect for reasons wholly unrelated to an electoral 
mandate. 

The success of future U.N. efforts would thus appear to turn 
on its ability to amass a repertoire of practice in missions in 
which its role as neutral observer, facilitator and adjudicator is 
unquestioned. The U.N. can never assimilate itself into the 
political culture of a state and fashion a seamless transition from 
closed to open societies. When it seeks to implement the 
democratic entitlement it will always, to a greater or lesser 
degree, be an alien presence in the society. But if such a state 


seeks U.N. assistance it will already be in crisis. Any solution 


will require an introduction of new values into the political 


order, which is precisely the role of the U.N. in implementing the 
democratic entitlement. If it comes to this task with a history of 
successes, its presence may catalyze support for the democratic 
values it will espouse. The challenge-of the first missions of the 
post-cold war era, now underway, is that they must both succeed in 
order to begin this stockpiling of institutional good will, but 
they must do so without the history of success that they themselves 


are intended to provide. 
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In this essay we develop a strategy for legislative policy making for public officials of 
color when they are a numerical minority of legislators. We will argue that effective 
strategies of legislative advocacy cannot rely upon a rights-based logic which has 
traditionally been pursued in much civil rights legislation and litigation. Rather we will 
propose that a consensus-based strategy focusing on defining the nature of the public 
interest is likely to be a more effective strategy for Latinos and African Americans to 
attain more favorable public policy through the legislative process. 
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The relationship between formal electoral representation and policy consequences 
has long been a focus of attention for political scientists. Interestingly, this relationship 
has led to two mutually reinforcing conclusions. The first is that the relationship among 
the preferences of the electorate, elected officials chosen, and actual policies enacted, 
under most circumstances, is weak at best. The extent to which a vote cast for a 
candidate contains a policy mandate, if not even some policy guidance, is very small. 
Most often a candidate does not know whether congruence in policy preferences was a 
reason that voters gave him/her their support, as compared to reasons that can be 
unrelated to policy congruence such as incumbency, familiarity, tradition, partisanship, 
age, ethnicity, gender, or race (Sniderman, Brody, & Tetlock 1991). Additionally, even if 
individuals are elected to office who have a clear mandate from the electorate, entrenched 
interests among other legislators, administrators, the courts, and interest groups may 
make policy success extremely problematic when in opposition to the mandate (Moe 
1990). Second, the relationship among electoral preferences, elected officials and policy 
consequences can be strong under unique circumstances. Much of the literature on 
national elections makes this point when referring to critical realigning elections. Even 
though the relationship may be neither direct nor immediate, it has been the case in a 
number of realigning elections that the clarity of the issue positions taken by parties, 
candidates, and the electorate, the number of newly elected and sympathetic 
representatives, and the persuasiveness of the presence of these newly elected officials in 
different sectors of government, can at least set the conditions for major policy changes to 
begin to occur. In time, some major policy changes have been implemented (Brady 
1988; Bumham 1970; Clubb, Flanigan, & Zingale 1980). 


In this essay we will conceptually and empirically examine how these 
relationships among preferences of the electorate, the nature of elected officials chosen, 
and the natures of public policies enacted can and should be understood when applied to 
the contemporary circumstances of Latinos and African Americans in the United States. 
These relationships have not only captured the attention of those in ivory towers. The 
writing of one legal scholar on the topic, Professor Lani Guinier of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Law, captured the atiention of the President, the Senate, and the 
American public for over three months this year when she was nominated by President 
Clinton to be Assistant Attorney General for Civil Rights. The controversy that Prof. 
Guinier's writings engendered is an indication of the importance of these relationships to 
Latinos and African Americans, their significance to the American polity generally, and 
the need to continue to reconsider the most constructive ways to conceptualize these 
relationships. 


Leaders of Latino and African American communities have long worked to 
enhance the number of representatives of their respective groups in legislatures with the 
expectation that, once in office, these representatives would work successfully to enhance 
the receipt of benefits through public policy to their respective groups. It has been the 
case since the application of the Voting Rights Act to African Americans in 1965 and to 
Latinos and other language minorities since 1975 that each of these segments of the 
electorate has experienced a substantial increase in its levels of voter registration, voter 
turnout, and election of candidates of first choice. These gains have not come easily. It 
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took one-hundred years since the end of the Civil War and one-hundred twenty-seven 
years since the end of the war between Mexico and the United States for these two groups 
to be given adequate opportunity to participate fully, and perhaps equally, in important 
phases of the electoral process. For African-Americans this was done with the full 
knowledge of what the period of Reconstruction had made possible for former slaves, and 
what became the reality of life after Reconstruction when African Americans were denied 
an effective franchise (Kousser 1984). Latinos of Mexican origin had almost never had 
an effective franchise that led to the election of first choice candidates. When allowed to 
vote this was often at the direction of white patron landowners who needed Latino votes 
to maintain their own power. Most often explicit prejudice and language barriers 
effectively limited electoral participation (Acuna 1988; Anders 1982; Montejano 1987). 
The gaining of the franchise by each of these groups was seen by many of their leaders 
and others as a necessary first step in the attainment of meaningful integration into 
American institutions. 


How do we reconcile the drive by African Americans and Latinos to attain the 
franchise when political scientists have demonstrated for many years that the attainment 
of the franchise was no guarantee, except in unique circumstances, of the receipt of 
favorable public policy? Perhaps few expected that the franchise would lead to 
immediate policy gain. What is more likely is that the franchise was seen as providing a 
necessary opportunity to begin to work toward favorable public policy. Perhaps it was 
expected that the effective use of the franchise would institutionalize opportunities to 
work for policy change through newly elected public officials. In sum, perhaps the 
franchise was valued most for the hope it represented, more than for the guarantees it 
assured. 


The specific questions we will address in this essay through a review of relevant 
literature and examination of data are the following: 


1. How much formal representation has been gained by Latinos and 
African Americans at national, state, and local levels of government? 
Much is made of the tremendous contribution of the Voting Rights Act to 
greater representation of these groups. We will examine the exact patterns 
of representation nationally and by each state with sizable Latino and 
African American populations. 


2. How much meaningful policy change has occurred at national, state 
and local levels as a result of enhanced minority representation since _ 
1965? If the magnitude of change has not been substantial, why has more 
favorable policy to communities of color not been enacted? 


3. What advocacy strategies have been pursued to promote meaningful 
changes in public policy? 


4. What advocacy strategies seem to offer the greatest chances for 
success? 


We will argue that although the levels of representation attained by Latinos and 
African Americans at the present time is substantial in a historical perspective, it is still 
far below the levels attained by whites. As a result, we will argue that effective strategies 
of legislative advocacy cannot rely upon a rights-based logic which has traditionally been 
pursued in much civil rights legislation and litigation. Rather we will propose that a 
consensus-based strategy focusing on defining the nature of the public interest is likely to 
be a more effective strategy for Latinos and African Americans to attain more favorable 
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public policy through the legislative process. We do not mean to suggest that attainment 
of such a consensus regarding the public interest as informed by legitimate 
representatives of communities of color is guaranteed success. We do mean to suggest 
that the continued pursuit of a rights-based strategy is guaranteed to fail in our current 
political environment and in the foreseeable future. 


THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


The Voting Rights Act was originally intended to enhance the capability of 
African Americans, particularly in the South, to register and vote in national, state, and 
local elections.! Soon after its initial enactment, the critical role of the federal courts in 
interpreting and expanding the original meaning and impact of the legislation became 
evident. This was especially apparent in 1969 in the case of Allen v. State Board of 
Elections (393 U.S. 544) where the majority opinion of the Court stated that attempts at 
vote dilution, such as procedural and institutional devices designed to limit the 
effectiveness of blacks exercising the franchise that had been implemented by a number 
of Southern jurisdictions, were not allowed under the Section 5 Provision of the law. The 
focus of the law was now largely on guaranteeing not only that African Americans were 
able to cast a vote, but that in so doing the effectiveness of that vote would not be limited 
in a way that made it very unlikely that their first choice candidates would ever win 
election. As a result, the primary impact of the Voting Rights Act was understood by 
both its proponents and its opponents by how much it led to enhancing the likelihood of 
election of first choice candidates by African American voters. Representation levels of 
African American communities became a standard by which the success of the Voting 
Rights Act was measured. When Latinos and other language minorities were included in 


the legislation in 1975, the impact of the legislation on this group was understood 
similarly. 


The courts and Congress have spent considerable time trying to specify the 
criteria by which determinations of vote dilution could be made. These criteria have 
changed over time, most recently in Shaw v. Reno (92 U.S. 357, 1993), but the critical 
pieces of evidence necessary have always been the presence of unusually low numbers of 
elected officials preferred by Latinos and African Americans and the presence of 
substantial vote polarization between a majority white electorate and Latinos and African 
American voters. 


It is the consensus opinion of most analysts of the Voting Rights Act that a 
substantial percentage, if not an overwhelming majority, of currently serving Latino and 
African American public officials were chosen after the Voting Rights Act was enacted. 
Many were chosen as a direct result of litigation, administrative intervention, and threats 
of such litigation and intervention. 


Registration As stated earlier, one of the chief goals of the VRA was to ensure equal 
access to the ballot regardless of race or ethnicity. Since 1965, Blacks have enjoyed 
increased access to the polls through fairer registration laws and other protections. With 
the 1975 expansion of the VRA to include language minorities, Latinos have also 
received increased access to the ballot through bilingual registration materials and ballots. 


1A full discussion and interpretation of the evolution of the Voting Rights Act can be found in Thernstrom 
1987; and Grofman, Handley, and Niemi 1992. 


The registration percentage for all voters has, however, declined from 74.3% in 
1964 to 66.6% in 1988 or a decrease of 7.7 percentage points. For whites, the decrease 
in percentage points was 7.5 over the same time period. For blacks, it was 1.7 percentage 
points- a startling difference from whites. For Hispanic voters, however, a larger 
decrease occurred: from 44.4% reporting having registered in 1972 to 35.5% in 1988 or a 
8.9 percentage point decrease. (Figure 1) 


Figure 1: Percentage Reported Registered in Presidential Elections, 
1968-1988 
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Voting A similar trend is evident in reported voting data. For instance, in 1964, 69.3% of 
the voting age population reported voting in the presidential election. In 1988, this had 
decreased to 57.4%- a percentage point decrease of 11.9. Linda Williams points to four 
possible causes of this decline: 1. the extension of the vote to 18-21 year olds (since 18- 
21 year olds are less likely to vote or register), 2. the decline of the strength of the 
political party, 3. loss of political efficacy, and 4. a general rise in dissatisfaction with 
government (Williams 1987). 


However, the decrease in voter participation has not occurred equally across racial 
and ethnic lines. In 1964, 70.7% of whites reported voting as compared to 58.5% of 
blacks. In 1988, these numbers had decreased to 59.1% for whites and 51.5% for blacks. 
The percentage point decrease for whites is 11.6 and 7.0 for blacks. This suggests that 
even though the turnout is decreasing overall among the voting age population, it has 
decreased much more significantly for whites than for blacks. A similar case can also be 


2The data collected for this section on registration and voting are drawn from Census Reports. Specifically, 
they are found in the Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 143, 192, 253, 322, 370, 405. Data 
from these reports is also used in the later calculations of parity ratios in states. 
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made for Latino voters.3 In 1972, 37.5% of Latino voters reported going to the polls. In 
1988, that number had declined to 28.8% or a decrease of 8.7 percentage points. This 
decrease is still smaller than the overall decrease for whites. Figure 2 illustrates this point: 


Figure 2: Percentage Reported Voting in Presidential Elections, 
1964-1988 
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Finally, it may be useful in thinking about these issues to also consider the 
percentage differences between registration and voting within each race or ethnic 
category. In 1968, the percentage point difference between reported registration and 
reported voting for blacks was 6.3 and 8.6 for whites. By 1988, the difference for blacks 
had increased dramatically to 13 points while remaining relatively constant for whites at 
8.8. For Latinos, the numbers are also fairly constant with a 6.9 point difference between 
reported voting and reported registration in 1972 and a 6.7 point difference in 1988. 
(Figure 3) 


3Reported registration and voting data is available for whites and blacks in presidential elections from 
1964- 1988. However, the first available information for Latino or Hispanic voters is from the presidential 
election of 1972. 
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Figure 3: Percentage registered and voting in presidential election 
years, 1968-1988 
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Representation The focus on the election of minority representation both by the Supreme 
Court in Gingles and by the VRA has led to a dramatic increase in the numbers of Blacks 
and Latinos elected. These gains have not been uniform however. The local levels of 


government have seen the largest increases. And the trends have been slightly different 
for Blacks than for Latinos. We will discuss both below. 


The first comprehensive data that was collected on the progress of Blacks in the 
political process was undertaken by the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies 
Press in 1970. In that year, the JCPES reported that 1,469 Blacks had been elected. By 
1991, this number had increased to 7,477. (Figure 4) 
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Figure 4: Total Number of Black Elected Officials, 
1970-1991 


However, the gains in representation did not take place equally in all types of offices. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of the elected officials in these years: 


Table 1 


Office 1970 % Change 


Federal Officials 10 160% 
State Officials 169 171% 
Regional Officials NA NA 

County Officials 92 780% 
Municipal Officials 623 491% 
Judicial Officials/Law Enforcement 213 298% 
Education/School Board Representatives 362 352% 


Totals 1,469 409 % 


As is shown above the greatest gains in representation are found on the county 
and municipal levels. In 1991, there were 8.8 times as many county officials as in 1970. 
For municipal officials, 1991 had 5.9 times as many as 1970, while the number of federal 
officials in 1991 showed an increase of only 2.6 times as many as 1970. 


Another way of looking at these data is through an analysis of percentage 
distribution of elected officials according to types of offices. In 1970, 6.26% of all black 
elected officials were county officials. In 1991, this number had increased to 10.83%. In 
1970, 42.41% of black elected officials were found in municipal offices. In 1991, this 
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number had risen to 49.21%. In fact, with the exception of regional offices4, these were 
the only two types of offices that experienced growth. (Figures 5 and 


Figure 5: Percentage of 
Black Elected Officals by 
office type, 1970 
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Figure 6: Percentage of Black 
Elected Officials by office type, 1991 
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4The designation of regional official did not appear in the JCPES data until 1976. These officials are 


mainly found in the Virgin Island government. 
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Latinos have also enjoyed an increase in the number of elected officials. In 1984, 
the National Association of Latino Elected and Appointed Officials began collecting data 
and publishing the National Roster of Hispanic Elected Officials. In 1984, they reported 
that 3,063 Latinos had been elected nationwide. In 1992, this number had increased to 
4,994, (Figure 7 ) 


Figure 7: Total Number of Hispanic Elected Officials, 1984-1992 


Again, the gain in representation has not been equally distributed throughout 
office types. As shown in the table below (Table 2), the greatest gains have occurred in 
school boards and education offices> followed by municipal officers and county officials. 


Table 2 
Office % Change 


US Reps 22% 
US Senate 0 

Governor -1% 
State Officials 1% 
State Legislator 25% 
County Official 386 34% 
Municipal Official 1362 38% 
Judicial/Law Enforcement 628 27% 
Education/School Board 2308 97% 
Special District NA 160 NA 


Totals: 3063 4994 63% 


St is important to note that this conclusion rests on data which include the dramatic increase in the number 
of Latino representatives found in the Chicago School System. From 1991 to 1992, the number of 
representatives increased by 656 persons as the Chicago School System underwent restructuring. 
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It is again useful to view these data in terms of the percentage distribution of 
elected officials across office type and time. Most notable is the increase of 7.9 
percentage points in the area of school board officials® and the decrease of 3.6 percentage 
points in the offices of judicial and law enforcement. (Figures 8 and 9). 


Figure 8: Percentage of Hispanic Elected Officials by office 
type, 1984 
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Figure 9: Percentage of Hispanic Elected Officials by office 
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6 Again, this conclusion is influenced by the restructuring of the Chicago school system. 
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Looking at the increase in the number of representatives in terms of the 
percentage of total representatives of each state also informs our discussion. As Figure 
10 shows, no state has more than 40% minority legislators. 


Figure 10: Percentage elected officials in states having Black or Latino 
populations greater than 10%, 1991 
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A final way of looking at these data is through the analysis of parity ratios. These 
ratios are calculated by dividing the percentage of the elected officials of a minority 
group by that group's respective population percentage. Essentially, the ratio illustrates 
how close each minority group is to attaining parity in representation. For example, the 
city of Washington D.C. has a total of 209 African American elected officials or 64.3%. 
Its African American population is 65.9% of the total population. Washington D.C.'s 
parity ratio with regards to African Americans is thus very close to 1. In fact, it is .98 
However, no state comes close to achieving this type of parity. Figure 11 illustrates the 
parity ratio for states that have a African American population greater than 10%. Figure 
12 does the same for states that have a Latino population greater than 10% 
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Figurel1: African American Parity 
Ratios, 1991 
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Parity ratios are calculated by dividing the percentage officials of each group by the percentage population 
of the respective group. 


Figure 12: Latino Parity Ratios, 
1991 
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Conclusions The above data indicate that registration and turnout rates of Latinos and 
African Americans have largely followed national trends and still lag behind those of 
whites. Although declines in African American and Latino registration and voting have 
not always been as dramatic as that of whites over the time period examined, overall rates 
of participation and voting for each of these communities of color remains below that of 
whites. 


What is perhaps most interesting is the data regarding representation. The 
increases in both Latino and African American representatives since the Voting Rights 
Act have been dramatic. However, equally dramatic is the pattern of representation by 
level of government and the magnitude of that representation relative to whites. The 
largest increases in Latino and African American elected officials has been at local levels. 
Representation at state and national levels has increased much less. Using state wide data 
for all offices combined, one sees that the representation levels of these groups does not 
begin to approach a majority of officials in any state and is far below that of whites. 
Using percentage of the population as a baseline, parity ratios demonstrate that in no state 
are Latinos and African Americans represented at levels equal to or greater than whites. 
Whites are always over-represented on legislative bodies relative to their population, and 
African Americans and Latinos are always underrepresented. 


These data regarding levels of representation must inform our subsequent 
consideration of the success public officials of color have had in enacting policy 
favorable to their constituencies. Specifically, it is important to note the effect that the 
persistent underrepresentation has had on a representative's status within a legislature or 
council. The African American or Latino representative remains a minority in the policy 
making arena. Logic then follows that a minority representative who pursues blatantly 
self-interested policies designed to benefit his/her constituency only will face substantial 


obstacles and almost certain defeat on the legislative floor. This conclusion is developed 
more fully below. 


REPRESENTATION AND POLICY CONSEQUENCES 


Studies of the impact of minority public officials on the enactment of policy 
favorable to the needs of their constituencies reveals that only limited success has been 
attained. When success has been achieved, some authors argue, it has been largely in 
areas of greatest interest and benefit to middle class interests of these communities. The 
working and lower classes have gained virtually nothing despite the steady increase in the 
presence of public officials of color. Other authors contend that it is the business and 
pro-growth segments of the community who have benefited. 


Several important studies of African American and Latino public officials reveal 
that, at least at the level of city governments and school boards, the increased presence of 
public officials of color has led to some gains for respective constituencies. Perry and 
Stokes (1987) found that under the mayorship of Ernest Morial in the city of New 
Orleans there was a substantial increase in the number of blacks in city employment and 
the number of black appointees to certain boards and commissions. Rich (1987) argues 
that since Coleman Young was first elected mayor of Detroit in 1977 the number of 
blacks in city government generally, and in the police force in particular, has increased. 
Button (1990) found similar gains in six cities in Florida that had experienced increases 
in black representation. He documents increases in the responsiveness of the police, fire, 
public works, and recreation departments in both employment and service provision. 
Browning, Marshall and Tabb (1984) found that in most of their ten cities in the San 
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Francisco Bay Area greater levels of political incorporation by African Americans and 
Latinos led to a greater receipt of favorable policy in the areas of municipal employment, 
appointments to boards and commissions, affirmative action programs, minority firm 
contracting, and the presence of a civilian police review board. Fraga, Meier and 
England (1986) found that increases in the number of Latinos on school boards led to 
increases in Latino/a teachers which then led to modest but noticeable benefits in the 
treatment of Latino students. Fraga (1990) also found increases in the presence of 
African American and Latinos in executive positions and in the police and fire 
departments in the cities of San Antonio and Dallas when one compares their presence 
before representation provided through the Voting Rights Act to that after gains in 
representation through single-member districts. 


Nonetheless, these gains must be balanced with the conclusions of other authors 
who argue strongly that these gains have been minimal at best, solely symbolic at worst, 
and certainly provide few benefits to those members of Latino and African American 
communities who are in most material need. Reed (1988) argues that gains made by 
African American public officials in cities has often resulted from white flight. The 
consequent decline in the metropolitan political economy places overwhelming 
constraints on black mayors. They must now focus on developing strong working 
relationships with holders of substantial investment capital and therefore become 
participants, if not leaders, in pro-growth corporate centered policy-making coalitions. 
Although he provides no systematic data, he does say that levels of poverty and 
unemployment remain unacceptably high in cities with black mayors (Reed 1988, 139). 


Orfield and Ashkinaze (1991) level a similar criticism of black political leaders in 
the city of Atlanta. They argue that the historical presence of African Americans in some 
important decision making positions in the city and school system has done little to help 
Atlanta's most disadvantaged blacks. The tendency of Mayor Andrew Young during his 
tenure to pursue suburban focused economic development plans led to continued 
disinvestment from areas of Atlanta with the highest concentrations of low income 
blacks. Levels of neighborhood and school segregation have remained largely the same. 
As a result, "opportunity systems" (1991, xiv.) have developed in the city where most 
African Americans with material needs will never be able to take advantage of jobs and 
other opportunities provided by Atlanta's recent growth. 


The most thorough criticism of the policy gains made by African Americans as a 
result of the increased presence of black public officials is made by Guinier (1991a; 
1991b). Guinier attributes the lack of greater policy success by currently elected black 
public officials to the continued presence of white racism in many legislatures in local, 
state, and national levels (1991b, 1444). She argues that the focus of the Voting Rights 
Act on the creation of majority-minority single-member districts as a remedy to vote 
dilution often simply transfers the traditional problems of being a "discrete and insular 
minority" from the polling place to the municipal or county council (p. 1434). 
Mechanisms of legislative decision making such as requiring a second before a legislator 
can get an issue on the agenda, the formation of secret committees or committees based 
on seniority, and the traditional operation of much majoritarian decision making rules all 
have been used to marginalize newly elected representatives of color (pp. 1434-1436). 


Reed (1988), Orfield and Ashkinaze (1991), and Guinier (1991la; 1991b) hold 
many black public officials themselves largely responsible for the lack of gains made by 
most African Americans in respective communities. They all point to the ways in which 
many of these elected officials seem to use their race to gain substantial acceptance in the 
minds of black voters but then, essentially, sell out these voters to the needs of corporate 
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capital. And even when these officials try to provide for their lower income constituents, 
according to Guinier, they often face legislative racism. 


We are convinced that the gains referred to by the first set of authors is 
noteworthy, and we are also convinced that these gains are modest. Most increases in 
representation have occurred at local levels of government, and it is precisely these 
governments that are most constrained by the needs of capital which is mobile, have 
smaller amounts of tax generated revenue relative to state and national governments to 
develop public policy, and must confront the daily consequences of governing service- 
needy populations. As well, local governments tend not to have the authority to enact the 
sorts of comprehensive policies that might benefit materially needy citizens most. 
Indeed, the challenges faced by public officials are formidable. 


LEGISLATIVE STRATEGY AND POLICY CONSEQUENCES 


Rights-based approach As discussed, enhanced legislative representation for Latinos and 
African Americans is certainly no guarantee for the receipt of favorable public policy. 
Even though the Voting Rights Act has been effective in removing barriers to vote 
dilution, as Guinier (1991a; 1991b) indicates, it does little if anything to enhance the 
probability of success in legislative arenas. As Reed (1988) and Orfield and Ashkinaze 
(1991) argue, when blacks become such a sizable portion of the electorate that they can 
elect a substantial number of local legislators, the factors associated with their numerical 
predominance such as residential and business out-migration inhibit their capacity to 
effectively bargain with the holders of major capital. Again, legislative success becomes 
problematic. 


Reed (1988) and Orfield and Ashkinaze (1991) offer only limited guidance as to 
which legislative strategies might be pursued by public officials of color to promote the 
interests of their constituents through public policy. Reed briefly recommends that such 
officials tax those businesses whose profits are locked into the geography of the city and 
therefore are unlikely to relocate, use their cultural authority to make moral arguments in 
favor of the disadvantaged, take outrageous stands on controversial issues to dramatize 
the needs of their cities, call for a metropolitan wide tax, promote a nationally 
coordinated industrial policy, or promote a policy of reindustrialization (Reed 1988, 166- 
173). Orfield and Ashkinaze aiso outline recommendations. Among the policies they 
propose are reviving civil rights enforcement, understanding urban issues from a 
metropolitan perspective, focusing on alleviating poverty and income inequality, 
enhancing education and job training for the materially needy, promoting their college 
access, and exercising more active leadership (Orfield & Ashkinaze 1991, 221-234). 


What is common to these two sets of proposals is the use of a rights-based logic 
to promote the interests of communities of color. That is, all of the policy 
recommendations rely on an understanding of what is in the self-interest of African 
Americans or, by extension, of Latinos to justify the provision of policy. The logical 
sequence is as follows: 1) communities of color are in material need, 2) they should not 
be in material need, 3) policies should be enacted that better meet this material need 
because these communities have been hampered in their development by remnants of past 
discrimination as well as by economic forces largely beyond their control, 4) public 
officials representing communities of color should be the leaders in the promotion of 
these policies because their constituents will directly benefit and also because their very 
representation is likely to be a result of legislation and litigation intended to redress past 
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discrimination, and 5) therefore, communities of color have a right to these sorts of 
benefits through public policy. 


This logic is most clearly articulated in the writings of Guinier. Her calls for the 
implementation of practice of voting and legislative decision making guided by 
"proportionate interest representation" are replete with this rights-based logic (Guinier 
1991a, 1080). Guinier proposes to compensate for the lack of focus on legislative 
decision making in traditional understandings of the Voting Rights Act by 1) enhancing 
the likelihood that representatives of communities of color can be successfully elected 
through the adoption of systems of cumulative voting, and 2) enhancing the probability of 
legislative success for representatives of color through such techniques as super 
majorities, minority veto, concurrent legislative majorities, consociational arrangements, 
and rotation in office (pp. 1138-1140). In these ways, the limits of relying on 
geographical compactness for election are less. Similarly, legislative success is less 
dependent on the continuous attainment of simple majorities. 


Guinier states that she is trying to develop an understanding of "politics that is 
both interest-based and deliberative" (1991a, 1145). In our view, her understanding is 
also one that is clearly rights-based: African Americans and other communities of color 
protected under the Voting Rights Act have the "right" to special protection from 
entrenched white majorities in legislative decision making. Guinier's discussion of the 
circumstances faced by black legislators in Etowah and Russell counties in Alabama 
make this understanding very clear (p. 1144). These special protections are gained by 
changing the rules of legislative decision making to allow representatives of communities 
of color a special capacity to thwart simple legislative majorities. 


We fully support Guinier's efforts to focus on the deficiencies in the relationship 
among electoral preferences, elected officials and policy consequences for communities 
of color. However, her call for proportionate interest representation, as currently 
articulated, has a greater potential to inhibit the interest-based and deliberative politics 
that she advocates than it does to enhance it. She notes criticisms regarding views that 
her proposals amount to basically a set-aside program for representatives of communities 
of color and are unlikely to occur during a time of retrenchment and regression from 
aggressive civil rights enforcement. We agree that these concerns are well-founded. 


In addition, other concerns confront us. For instance, why should a legislative 
majority voluntarily agree to lower its capacity to maintain power as is suggested under 
proportionate interest representation? Under what logic can a court mandate such a 
circumstance? If the rights-based logic is pursued, i.e., because African Americans and 
Latinos can face hostile legislative majorities they need to be protected in the legislative 
process, how is this right justified to other legislative minorities who have also been 
frequent losers to legislative majorities, such as other numerically small groups like civil 
libertarians, socialists, and extreme conservatives? Would the application of super 
majorities and the minority veto apply only to representatives of African Americans and 
Latinos or would it apply as a general principle of legislative decision making? If it 
applies generally, what would prevent a continuous hostile legislative minority from 
blocking legislation favoring communities of color when their representatives have put 
together simple majority support? It is of course possible to argue that African 
Americans and Latinos are largely unique in their legislative experiences as an extension 
of the justifications offered to provide them special protection under the Voting Rights 
Act in the first place. If this is so, will it not be necessary to establish the same sort of 
oar? standards for proving "legislative racism" as are necessary for proving vote 

ilution? 


Also problematic is Guinier's contention that "the promotion of self-identified, 
rather than geographically predetermined, interest preferences....helps alleviate social 
conflict and political alienation" (Guinier 1991a, 1149). Proportionate interest 
representation calls for the combination of an electoral system based on interests and a 
cumulative voting scheme designed to register the strength of voter support. This system 
would allow African American and Latino communities a greater opportunity to achieve 
higher levels of representation. It is unclear how this system will alleviate social conflict. 
At issue is the idea that as Blacks and Latinos reach greater levels of representation, often 
at the expense of white legislators, that a different kind of social conflict or backlash is 
likely to occur. Yes, this backlash will not be targeted at officials elected from 
geographical districts. Instead, it will likely occur as a result of the simple fact that more 
representatives >f color are winning seats on councils and in legislatures. Much the same 
reaction will occur with regards to these special electoral procedures that have, according 
to Guinier, already been established regarding the formation of single-member districts. 
Thus, we are left uncertain as to how these new electoral procedures will alleviate social 
conflict. In fact, processes of formulating and implementing such a proposal are likely to 
exasperate racial and ethnic tensions. 


Finally, we are also uncertain how proportionate interest representation will 
increase responsiveness of the elected official to their constituents as Guinier contends it 
will. It is her argument that district based elections reduce the amount of competition by 
essentially guaranteeing reelection. Conversely, proportionate interest representation 
would increase electoral competition by requiring candidates and elected officials to "be 
continuously engaged in issue identification and articulation" (Guinier 1991a, 1149), or 
put more simply, candidates would be constantly engaged in campaigning for support. 
Guinier hypothesizes that this increased electoral competition would lead to a greater 
responsiveness to voters and constituents since no one would be guaranteed reelection. 


However, as recent literature has shown (Sniderman, et al. 1991), identifying 
constituency preferences is a problematic task. The representative is left with the 
impossible undertaking of discovering what exactly motivated his or her supporters. 
When this idea is coupled with the fact that it will become more difficult to identify such 
supporters when no longer geographically based, it becomes apparent that a greater level 
of responsiveness is not likely to occur. In fact, just the opposite is likely to take place. 


Consensus-based approach Distinct from the rights-based approach taken by Guinier 
(1991a; 1991b) in developing legislative strategies to enhance the policy success of 
representatives of African American and Latino communities, we argue that a consensus- 
based approach is more likely to lead to success. The consensus-based approach that will 
be developed further below has the same fundamental goal as that proposed by Guinier: 
the attainment of the legislative agreement necessary to enact policies that address the 
needs of communities of color. However, it understands the legislative policy-making 
process more fully and gives noticeably greater weight to the possibility of policy change 
occurring at the stage of agenda-setting, than does the rights-based approach. We will 
also argue that a consensus-based approach is more likely to avoid the concerns of white 
backlash that a nights-based approach engenders. We will argue as well that a consensus- 
based approach is more likely to lead to the attainment of a deliberative, self-interested 
politics favored by Guinier. Lastly, we argue that a consensus-based approach differs 
enough from the rights-based approach to require that minority public officials see 
themselves in unfamiliar, new ways. 


Baumgartner and Jones (1993) provide a conceptualization of the policy-making 


process that provides the framework for our consensus-based approach. The normal 
process of policy making in the United States is one where major changes in policy do 
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not occur. However, there are instances when new policy proposals appear on the 
national agenda and are implemented into law. Baumgartner and Jones offer a model of 
the policy-making process in the U. S. that accounts: for both periods of substantial 
stability and major change: a model of "punctuated equilibrium" (1993, 18). They state: 


The lack of a general equilibrium in politics does not rule out partial 
equilibria, especially where those partial equilibria are enforced through 
institutional structures such as policy subsystems. Such partial equilibria 
are not maintained through a balance between policy preferences of the 
mass public and the policy outputs of government. Rather, such 
arrangements are maintained through the allocation of attention of 
governmental elites and the apathy of those not keenly interested in the 
particular issue handled by the policy subsystem (p. 18). 


Policy making tends to be stable because those with the greatest interest in a policy area 
tend to have shared values regarding how an issue should be addressed. These shared 
values can be characterized as a “policy image" (p. 25). This policy image refers to the 
ways in which policies are understood and discussed which includes substance, logical 
linkages across relevant phenomenon, and related emotive appeals (pp. 25-31). These 
shared values tend to be institutionalized in specific "policy venues" (p. 31). The venues 
refer to the institutions and groups who have the authority to make decisions on issues (p. 
31). 


Moreover, the policy-making process is not static. Issues change and views on 
issues change. But perhaps most significantly, those who currently do not benefit from a 
particular policy redefine issues such that new images can be considered as relevant to an 
issues and so that new participants can now take an active role. In fact, Baumgartner and 
Jones state that the policy-making process is in considerable flux, and quoting William 


Riker, state that "Disequilibrium, or the potential that the status quo be upset, is a 
characteristic feature of politics" (Riker 1980 as quoted on p. 13). Baumgartner and 
Jones conclude at one point, "Issue definition and institutional control combine to make 
possible the alternation between stability and rapid change that characterizes political 
systems" (p. 16). 


A consensus-based approach in legislative strategy is fully consistent with the 
characterization of punctuated equilibrium provided by Baumgartner and Jones (1993). 
A consensus-based approach has as its goal the implementation of public policy that 
addresses the needs of communities of color. The successful adoption of identified 
public policy is the end the consensus-based approach attempts to attain. This approach 
focuses on the stage of agenda-setting in the policy-making process. As in Baumgartner 
and Jones (1993), this approach recognizes the opportunities available in the early stages 
of policy making to affect the final outcome of a legislative decision. It is here that this 
approach attempts to develop the policy image that will promote the support of enough 
legislators and others to assure the passage of the legislation. As in Baumgartner and 
Jones, it is understood that this image is not just a rhetorical device. The image is based 
upon a presentation of evidence and resulting substantive discussion that allow 
individuals predisposed to support the policy, and those not so predisposed, to fully 
assess its benefits and decide on the basis of this evidence whether or not to support the 
policy proposal. Additionally, a consensus-based approach utilizes relevant changes in 
policy venues as opportunities to promote and hopefully institutionalize new policy 
images. In this regard, we are suggesting that through this approach we can understand 
the unique opportunity presented by the Voting Rights Act to change policy venues. 
Public officials newly elected through the application of the Voting Rights Act represent 
new institutional players in policy decision making. These new players often come with 
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interests that have been historically excluded or underrepresented. This newness should 
provide different approaches to the resolution of salient issues. 


A consensus-based approach also suggests that a successful policy image must 
effectively address the self-interest of communities of color, the self-interest of whites, 
and the self-interest of the broader community, at the same time. A consensus-based 
approach to policy image cannot be based solely on what benefits one particular segment 
of the electorate. The reconciliation of these different self-interests we shall term the 
attainment of an informed public interest. This approach drives public officials of color 
to continually work toward the attainment of this informed public interest. Lastly, a 
consensus-based approach, as has been evident throughout the previous discussion, has 
very high expectations of public officials of color. They are the key players in 
determining whether the informed public interest is ever attained and therefore whether 
policy responsive to the needs of communities of color is ever implemented. 


Our earlier data demonstrated that public officials representing Latinos and 
African Americans do not constitute a majority of the legislators in most legislatures in 
the United States. In fact, in all national and state legislatures they are a clear minority of 
representatives. It is likely that in an overwhelming majority of local governments in the 
United States with substantial populations of these groups, representatives of color also 
do not comprise over 50% of legislators. As stated by Guinier, rules of majoritarian 
decision making in these legislatures require that these representatives build coalitions 
with other representatives if they are ever to have their policy proposals enacted into law. 


A rights-based approach, such as proportionate interest representation as proposed 
by Guinier (1991a; 1991b), would statutorily mandate that the interests of public officials 
of color be given substantial weight in the final stages of the legislative process. A 
consensus-based approach requires that these representatives focus their attention on the 
agenda-setting stage of policy decision making to develop a favorable foundation of 
support throughout the legislative process. A consensus-based strategy requires that 
representatives of communities of color promote policy images which facilitate 
legislative support rather than procedures of decision making which effectively serve to 
mandate that support, as would a rights-based approach. This can be accomplished 
through the couching of policy proposals in terms that appeal to the self-interest of the 
community of color, as well as the self-interest of whites, and the self-interest of the 
general community as a whole. For example, enhanced educational opportunities, 
enhanced employment opportunities, enhanced health care, and enhanced housing 
opportunities would be promoted as benefiting communities of color and the entire 
society. The benefits to the entire society through a consensus-based approach would not 
rely upon an appeal to conscience, rather they would be based upon identifiable concerns 
such as cost savings, promotion of long term economic growth, reductions in crime, and 
reductions in the costs of law enforcement and imprisonment. It is the attainment of such 
an understanding of individual, group, and community self-interest that we referred to 
earlier as an informed public interest. A further departure from the rights-based approach 
is the importance of public officials of color. In a consensus-based approach 
representatives of communities of color have direct responsibility for capitalizing on 
changes in policy venues to work to change policy images that would lead to favorable 
outcomes. In granting this responsibility to public officials of color, a consensus-based 
approach also empowers the minority electorate to hold their representatives accountable 
for the delivery of favorable public policy. 


The incentive to representatives of color to pursue such a legislative strategy can 


be outlined. Reed (1988) and Orfield and Ashkinaze (1991) argue that public officials of 
color have not been successful in pursuing policies that benefit their constituents in most 
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material need. The studies referred to earlier that attempted to catalogue beneficial 
policies pursued at local levels demonstrated only minimal benefit to substantial numbers 
of low income and low education African Americans and Latinos. It is necessary to 
recognize that in leveling this criticism, scholars have held public officials to standards of 
understanding to which they have not held themselves. Perhaps one reason more 
progress has not been made in the successful pursuit of such public policies is because we 
scholars have not provided them a more effective logic to demonstrate how the needs of 
the materially needy can be met, at the same time that the needs of corporate interests can 
be met, at the same time that the needs of middle class taxpayers can be met, at the same 
time that overall economic growth can be maintained. Our recommendation of the 
pursuit of a strategy of consensus-based decision making through the identification of an 
informed public interest attempts to provide such a logic. If the logic is sound, at least as 
a beginning, the benefits to the representatives of communities of color are apparent. 
Their constituencies should have a greater probability of receiving favorable public 
policy and these representatives will not incur the sort of severe criticism from 
representatives of white constituents. The minority constituency is provided benefits. As 
well, the representative maintains credibility with whites which should make the 
possibility of winning higher public office, which often requires electoral support from 
whites, even greater. 


In sum, we view the consensus-based approach to legislative strategy as 
presenting the greatest opportunities for public officials of color to begin to work to attain 
public policy favorable to their constituents more successfully than they have been able to 
do in the recent past. Unlike a nghts-based approach that attempts to statutorily mandate 
the development of consensus, we have outlined what we consider to be a useful logic 
that allows for legislative consensus to be built. Our approach is not guaranteed success. 
Nonetheless, it is, in our view, viable. 


CONCLUSION 


In this essay, we have developed a logic of legislative decision making that we 
think is capable of contributing to a better understanding of how public officials of color 
can more effectively strategize to promote supporting consensus in legislatures. We are 
realistic about our proposals. We are well aware that what we have proposed may seem 
to some as idealistic, to others as unrealistic, and still to others, perhaps because we are 
now from California (although both originally from Texas), as far too holistic. We accept 
these labels if they are assigned in good faith. 


What is most apparent to us, however, is that we can all appreciate what the 
consequences have been for communities of color of not having scholars, intellectuals, 
and politicians spend more time doing the hard thinking necessary to strategize about 
how historically underrepresented racial and ethnic minorities can better position 
themselves to enact public policy that responds to the myriad of concerns in these 
communities. We do not take the easy way out of most scholars to sit back and criticize 
public officials for not doing more. It is more than time for us to assess our own 
scholarship by the same criteria that we use to assess public officials elected from Latino 
and African American communities. We have, of course, only presented the beginnings 
of such scholarship. It is a scholarship that we think is well worth pursuing. 
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The Relationship Between Coercion and Protest: 


An Empirical Evaluation in Three Coercive States! 


Recent revolutions have unfolded without much regard for theories of protest, revolution 
and political violence. Most have overthrown autocratic, coercive states, generally with mass 
protests and low levels of violence.? Reactions among scholars have ranged from the null 
hypothesis that protest and revolution are inherently unpredictable (Eckstein 1990; Kuran 1991) to 
critiques of existing scholarship (Tsebelis and Sprague 1989; Motyl 1992; Hoover and Kowaleski 
1992). Echoing Snyder (1978), critics have called for methods more appropriate to the task of 
explaining protest and rebellion. The bulk of existing comparative work on protest and revolution 
is cross-sectional, i.¢., compares countries at one time point. While useful for hypothesis 
development, the cross-sectional approach has virtually exhausted its ability to explain protest and 
revolution. Protests, revolutions, and political violence may seem to arise spontaneously, but arise 
they do. They then proceed as an interactive contest between dissidents and regime until some 
resolution is reached. Only when this process is treated as such will new knowledge likely develop. 
This paper investigates the center of this interactive process: the relationship between protest and 
coercion. 

There is considerable confusion about how, over time, coercion affects protest and 
revolution. Even empirical tests have left this crucial relationship unclear. Better evidence, in fact, 
supports the indirect reciprocal effect of protest on the growth (or decline) of coercive capability 
(Gurr 1988; Ward and Moore 1990). This paper reviews the set of hypotheses concerning the 


interaction of coercion and protest. It then estimates two dynamic models on three time series 


! Thanks to Deborah Gemer, Paul Johnson and Philip Schrodt for valuable assistance and advice. I am further 
grateful to Uwe Reising for his summer of coding and to Deborah Gemer for providing the coercion data for the 
intifada. This research was supported by the University of Kansas General Research Fund. 


2 For example, Iran, the Philippines, Poland, Hungary, German Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and the Soviet Union. 


representing rebellion against repressive regimes. Along the way it is necessary to sort out several 
related issues: Why study protest instead of political violence? What is protest? What is coercion? 
How should both be measured? How are both affected by adaptation over time? 

Basic questions remain about the relationship of coercion to protest: Is it stable or unstable? 
To what extent are protest and coercion directly interdependent? Cross-sectional analysis has 
confirmed statistically the hypothesis that protest is low at low and high levels of coercion, while 


high under moderate coercion (Muller and Weede 1990). The logical implication of these findings 


is that a country moving from high to medium coercion would experience an increase in protest. 
But this is an inference that demands longitudinal analysis--ideally on countries that make the full 
transition from autocratic, coercive regimes to liberal democratic states with an intermediate period 
of moderate coercion. Yet there are few states that make such a dramatic transformation in a short 
time, and there are no systematic data sources available on them. This paper investigates two states 
that made part of this journey and another that has remained steadfastly autocratic. 

The concepts in this analysis are protest and coercion (direct and preemptive sanctions 
against protest). Neither has been consistently defined in the literature on protest and revolution. 
Political deaths are often used as a measure of revolution or collective violence (e.g., Muller and 
Weede 1990). This paper conceives of political deaths as a measure of coercion (to the extent that 
the casualties are protesters and not agents of the regime). Why study protest? Protest is an 
increasingly important force for challenging autocracy. Bratton and van de Walle (1992) found 
that protest was a key to political reform in Africa. Many, if not most, recent revolutions used mass 
protest as their principal instrument of attack. These events took place in autocratic regimes, largely 
without foreign assistance (Goldstone 1991). Mobilized masses managed to overthrow 
governments without violence. DeNardo (1985) has attempted to explain such developments 
formally, but few have studied the process of protest and revolution empirically (e.g., Aflatooni 
and Allen 1991; Khawaja 1993; Francisco 1993). Confusion persists at the core of the theory of 


rebellion: how does protest affect coercion? How does coercion affect protest? 


This paper investigates three time-series to assess this relationship. All three present 
contexts of severe coercion with moderation at the conclusion of two: The cases are 1) the former 


German Democratic Republic from 1986 through 1989 and 2) Czechoslovakia for the same 


period, and 3) the Palestinian intifada from 1987 through 1989. Weekly aggregations of the data 


provide a reasonably fine-grained observation of the interaction between coercion and protest, 

which arise and subside abruptly. These cases were selected because they represent states with 

high levels of coercion and a dissatisfied populace. Thus the paper attempts to shed light on protest 

and coercion in three cases in particular and in one type of regime in general. Revolutions are 

complex affairs, though. As Tilly (1992, 1084) argued, they differ so greatly that we need to 

exercise caution in contending that explanations of one can be extended to the general case. 
Competing Hypotheses 

The relationship most central to the formulation of a theory of rebellion is probably the 
interaction between the exercise of state authority and the challenges it confronts. Most early 
attempts at theory brought in clusters of variables that made the coercion-protest mix difficult to 
discern (e.g., Eckstein 1964; Gurr 1970; and Tilly 1978). Among earlier researchers, Hibbs (1973) 
and Jackson et al. (1978) specifically addressed the coercion-protest nexus. The problem has 
attracted more attention recently, particularly in the work of Tsebelis and Sprague (1989); Muller 
and Weede (1990); Hoover and Kowalewski (1992) and Khawaja (1993). 

The dominant view holds that protest is most likely when coercion is moderate, least likely 
when it is absent or severe (see Figure 1). Hibbs (1973, chapter 6) tested both this "inverted-L" 
formulation and the conventional hypothesis of an inverse relationship. He found empirical support 
for neither in the case of collective protest. Working with cross-sectional data and an indicator for 
coercion that comprised only "negative sanctions," ¢.g., censorship, Hibbs (1973, 91-2) concluded 
that protest is spontaneous and "does not appear to be deterred by the knowledge that elites in the 
past have resorted to repression." DeNardo's (1985) formal, rational action analysis predicts a 
curvilinear, inverted U relationship. Muller and Weede (1990) confirmed this curve in a large- 


sample cross-national test with political deaths as the indicator for political violence. Hoover and 
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Kowalewski (1992) argued that different situations produce different relationships between protest 


and coercion. Most recently, Khawaja (1993) used event history analysis with a Weibull regression 


model to study the reaction of West Bank collective action to various indexed measures of 
repression. He found confirmation of the inverted U relationship for arrests, but also found that 
harsh forms of repression increased protest. 

Figure 1 


Hypothesized Relationship Between Protest and Coercion (from cross-sectional research) 


Protest 


Coercion 


The hypothesis of an inverted U relationship implies that any state progressing from low or 
high coercion to mid-range coercion would confront a substantial rise in protest. It predicts almost 
no mass protest in the cases considered below. For the most part, large-scale protest was 
infrequent in both the GDR and Czechoslovakia until the fall of 1989. The Palestinians in the 
occupied territories were relatively quiescent until 1976, but even then protested at levels far below 
those reached suddenly at the outbreak of the intifada in 1987. The inverted-U curve hypothesis is 
silent on these sudden surges of protest. There is, however, another perspective. 

Khawaja's (1993) finding that harsh repression accelerated protest conforms to Hibbs's 
contention that protest erupts without regard for past repression. These results indicate that the 


inverted U curve might give way to another rise in protest at the high end of coercion. In other 


words, the relationship between protest and coercion may well be nonlinear. Tsebelis and Sprague 
(1989, 551-2) present the dynamics of a nonlinear model under the hypothesis that the relationship 
between protest and coercion is cyclical. Thus, the coercive policies that might suppress protest at 
one time incite it at another. They cite the case of British policies to control political violence in 
Northern Ireland as a possible instance of this kind of oscillatory pattern. 

Model 1: Tsebelis-Sprague 


Tsebelis and Sprague (1989, 553-4) provide a straightforward means to assess the shape of 
the protest-coercion curve. They adapt the predator-prey model to the problem of revolution and 
coercion. The predator-prey model is the most relevant standard dynamic model for protest and 
coercion. Like the lynx and the rabbits of the original ecological model, the number of protesters 
(prey) depends in part on the level of coercion (predation) (see May, 1973; Vandermeer, 1981). 
Tsebelis and Sprague present a canonical adaptation of the standard Lotka-Volterra ecological 


model. Their most relevant model pares the predator-prey relationship to its elemental form: 


=-R+gC+B (1) 


=+hR-kC+y (2) 


where, 
R = extent of revolutionary activity 
C = extent of state coercion and 
d, g, h, and k are parameters 


These linear equations have the scope to encompass the dynamic behavior that Tsebelis and 
Sprague explore. They show how coercion and protest might combine to produce a pattern of 
oscillatory variation over time. The necessary and sufficient condition for such a pattern requires 


parameter values that satisfy the inequality: 


(d-k) <4gh (3) 


and 
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A nonlinear model like predator-prey can reach equilibrium at a point, in a range of 
movement called a stable limit cycle, or not at all. Stahel (1985) adapted the predator-prey model 
to assess the guerrilla war in Afghanistan, but it has not been applied empirically to the interaction 
of protest and coercion. 


Model 2: Lotka- Volterra 


The Lotka-Volterra predator-prey model offers an opportunity to estimate the coercion- 
protest relationship more directly through its inclusion of two interaction terms. At the same time 
these terms raise potential estimation difficulty. The full predator-prey model is generally 


represented by the equations: 


dR(t) 
— = aR(t)- a@CR(t) 


= —C(t)b+ BCR(t) 


where, 


a = rate at which protesters increase in the absence of coercion 
a = rate at which the interaction between protest and coercion decreases protest 
b = rate at which coercion declines in the absence of protest 
B = rate at which the interaction between protest and coercion increases coercion 


R = prey (protesters) 
C= predators (coercion) 
t = time 
I test the models, converted to difference equations, with time-series regression methods. Such an 
approach allows statistical testing of the three models with some basis for comparison (see 
Huckfeldt, Kohfeld, and Likens, 1982). If the inverted U hypothesis fits these cases, then the 
parameter estimates should reflect strong discouragement of protest following coercion, and strong 
encouragement of coercion following protest. If any case is unstable and oscillitory, its parameter 
values should satisfy inequality (3). Finally, if the parameter estimates indicate that protest is 
strongly boosted by coercion, then they confirm the findings of Hibbs (1973) and Khawaja (1993) 


that harsh coercive measures give rise to significant dissident backlash. Such a finding is logically 
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incapatible with the inverted U hypothesis, except on rare occasions. Khawaja found both in the 
West Bank because he measured the inverted U hypothesis with arrest data, and coercion backlash 
with other, harsher forms of repression. 


The Problem of Adaptation 


Protesters engage the state in an intermittent contest with the state. Hoover and Kowaleski 
(1992, 151) note that protesters are less experienced politically than the regime, less bureaucratic, 
and more likely to experiment with new strategies. As episodes of battle proceed, though, both 
sides have the time and capability to adapt to the other's tactics and resources. What kind of 
adaptation is available to dissidents under coercion? DeNardo (1985) focuses on programmatic 
flexibility. Yet a highly autocratic, coercive state tolerates no rivals. Programmatic flexibility offers 
little prospect for success in such a regime. Other options are more promising. Suppose a dissident 
group stages a street demonstration, only to be tear gassed, clubbed, and ultimately arrested. The 
group has little incentive to go back to the street after such an experience. Worse, its mobilization 
capability erodes as word of the repression flows through the society. Is the group limited to 
ideological compromise or surrender? Dissidents have other choices: If street demonstrations incur 
danger, mobilize quietly among workers and use the strike weapon. If the strike brings severe 
coercion, find a refuge from the regime that offers dissident potential, e.g., a church-based group.? 

Adaptation complicates the analysis of the interaction between protest and coercion. This 
paper deals with the problem by using two different measures of protest and coercion: First, 
demonstrations and their coercive countermeasures (including preemption) only; second, all 
protest, including strikes, petitions, and church-based rallies and their associated coercion. 


Concepts: Protest and Coercion 


Two concepts require operational definition for this research. Protest involves observed 


activities directed against the regime. Demonstrations, strikes, church-based rallies, and petitions 


3 This pattem is evident not only in the three cases investigated here, but in many others as well. For example, the 
South African ANC initiated guerilla attacks on regime institutions after the massacre of scores of women at 
Sharpeville in March 1960. 
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are the principal instruments of open protest under coercive regimes. Most empirical studies of 
protest use deaths from state violence as an indirect indicator of protest or political violence (e.g., 
Muller and Seligson 1987; Muller and Weede 1990). For this research, protest and coercion are 
two quite distinct concepts. Coercion, then, involves the state's repressive reaction to public protest 
(or its attempt to prevent protest). The coercion most visible to the outside world includes the 


killing and wounding of dissidents as well as their arrest and incarceration. Highly coercive states 


extend repression far beyond these bounds in their effort to eliminate political challenges. Just as 


there is no means to observe private acts of protest, no single indicator of coercion can capture the 
full measure of its application to a population.‘ 
Data and Method 


Two problems confront the coder of data on protest and coercion in repressive regimes. 
First, regimes take pains to conceal protest and coercion from the outside world. Second, Western 
media begin to report only extraordinary events after many years of repression in any country . 
Such reporting fatigue necessitates the use of multiple, especially regional, sources (see Brockett, 
1992). The data for this paper were coded from both regional and international sources.* 

Protest. What is protest in an autocratic regime? Almost any act of defiance challenges the 
regime, including demonstrations, strikes, petitions, and membership in proscribed groups or 
church-based reform movements. Perhaps the best evidence of what constitutes protest is what the 


regime actively discouraged or repressed. This is a system-specific problem. Unauthorized 


4 In Eastern Europe, the state regularly took children from dissident families, demoted highly educated dissidents to 
manual labor, and deprived the children of even passive dissidents from higher education. Czechoslovak authorities 
threw poison pellets into the gardens of signatories to Charter 77. In the occupied territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, coercion includes detention without trial, burning the houses of suspected dissidents, exile, and the 
withhoiding of employment. 


5 The sources for the GDR and Czechoslovak data are FBIS (Eastern Europe), FAZ, Reuters, NYT, Keesings 
Archive, Chicago Tribune, Bundesminister fiir innerdeutsche Beziehungen, Mitter and Wolle (1990) and Ramet 
(1991). Deutschland Archiv was an additional source for the GDR. Intifada data were coded from Palestine Human 
Rights Information Center, Reuters, FBIS (Middle East), FAZ, NYT, Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Jerusalem Post, Getnet 
(1991), Nassar and Heacock (1990), Benvenisti (1986), Benvenisiti and Khayat (1988) and Roy (1986). Coding rules 
for the project are available from the author. 


demonstrations were proscribed in the GDR and Czechoslovakia, as were strikes. Demonstrations 
were technically legal in the occupied territories of the West Bank and Gaza Strip until the 
outbreak of the intifada brought martial law. 

These coding dilemmas were resolved in conjunction with the adaptation problem (above). 
The protest variable is presented in two forms. The first measures the number of people who 
appear on the streets in a protest demonstration. The second combines demonstrations with all 
other forms of protest, principally strikes, petitions and church-based activities (in Eastern Europe). 
Both of these variables are used in the estimations. 

Coercion. A hallmark of authoritarian states is a well-financed and effective coercive 
capacity. This is true in all three cases. Although Israel is a democracy, it functions as a coercive 
autocracy in the occupied territories. Since it has no constitution, Israel is bound by no strict rule of 
law in the territories. Only observable coercion is codable for regimes of this sort. For the most 
part, this is coercion induced by protest (or by the threat of protest). It does not include more 
directed sanctions, such as the removal of children, the destruction of housing, and the withdrawal 
of employment. The principal measures of coercion for Eastern Europe are arrests, injuries, and 
deaths. They are aggregated to form two variables. Only coercive acts against demonstrators are 
coded for the first variable, whereas all coercion against all protest (including strikes, petitions, and 
church-group actions) constitutes the second. The data for coercion in the case of the intifada are 
deaths of protesters. In terms of fatalities, the intifada is by far the most coercive case in the 
analysis. 


Difference equations derived from the two forms of the predator-prey models were used to 


estimate parameters and determine the fit of the three time-series. Three methods generated 


estimates for each time series. First, nonlinear OLS treats the two equations discretely. Second, 
two-stage least squares uses instrumental variables to calculate parameter estimates and provides 
their standard errors directly. Finally, three-stage least squares goes further to check for cross- 


correlations between the two equations in the system (see Theil 1978; Goldberger 1991). 


The predator-prey model reaches equilibrium under stable long-term conditions. In two of 
the three cases for this paper, exogenous system shocks are evident at the end of the time series. 


Therefore, two sets of tests are done on the East European cases: The active phase of the GDR's 


revolution began in September 1989. The GDR data are split to estimate the pre- and post-shock 


difference in parameter values. The Czechoslovak revolution followed its German neighbor by 
four weeks--it really only reached mass protest levels in November. Therefore the Czechoslovak 
time series is treated both as a coherent four-year period and as a truncated series for the cases 
before 6 November 1989. 
Results 

The parameter estimates for all equations are presented in the tables below. The first set 
presents the estimates for the Tsebelis-Sprague model (equations 1 and 2) on the GDR, 
Czechoslovak and intifada time series. (Tables 1-3). The second group of tables presents results 
for the Lotka-Volterra predator-prey model (equations 4 and 5) (Tables 4-6). Phase plane plots 
from the demonstration parameter estimates follow the tables. R? values are not reported for the 
two- and three-stage least squares estimates, because they are not meaningfully comparable (see 
Goldberger 1991, 372). 


Parameter Estimates. The Tsebelis-Sprague model generated identical values across all 


methods. One would expect the same numerical results across two- and three-stage least squares 
because the model is exactly identified (see Schmidt 1976, 212). Nonetheless, the OLS estimates 
match these. The more complex Lotka-Volterra model generated parameter estimates that vary 
widely across the three methods. In these cases, the three-stage least squares estimate is assumed to 
be the most accurate. It was used to construct the phase plane plots below. 

The most important and consistent finding is that in all forms of the three cases the 


parameter estimates indicate stable systems. None satisfies inequality (3)°. Damping is evident in all 


6 The eigenvalues are real numbers for every equation. In order for any system to oscillate and thus satisfy inequality 
(3), its eigenvalues (latent roots that are solutions to the characteristic equation) must be complex (see Goldberg 
1986, 151-2 and 172). 
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of the time-series. Thus there is general stability in three cases of severe coercion. The fact that all 
cases reuch equilibrium implies ongoing conflict in the absence of an exogenous system shock that 
could break the prevailing system values. Precisely such shocks came in the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia in late 1989. The GDR's inability to maintain control over emigration led to mass 
protest and regime collapse. The parameter estimates for the late 1989 period in the GDR differ 
markedly from the previous pattern of intermittent conflict in the previous four years. Because the 
later period consisted of just 16 cases, the parameter estimates are less meaningful statistically. 
Parameter estimates in the Tsebelis-Sprague model for the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
indicate relatively small interactive effects. Previous coercion tended to boost protest in the GDR, 
but to thwart it in Czechoslovakia. Previous protest generally increased coercion in both countries. 
These were coercive systems that maintained quick responsiveness until they were overwhelmed in 


1989. The intifada presents a different picture. Coercion (deaths of Palestinians) accelerates 


protest. The estimated values of g (equation 1) are higher for the intifada than for the other cases. 


Higher levels of protest also increased coercion in the intifada, albeit in smaller volumes than 
protest. This might well be a reflection that coercion means deaths alone in this case. In the 
Tsebelis-Sprague model (equations 1 and 2) the most consistently significant parameter estimates 
were for the lagged endogenous variable in each equation (d and k). 

The Lotka-Volterra model provided overall results consistent with the Tsebelis-Sprague 
estimates. The interaction of protest and coercion boosted protest slightly in the GDR, but lowered 
it in Czechoslovakia. Coercion fell slightly in both countries as a response to the interaction of 
protest and repression. The intifada shows small increases both in protest and coercion as a result 
of their interaction (parameters « and B). However, the estimates for the Lokta-Volterra model 
also indicate falling levels of protest and coercion from time t to t+ 1 (parameters a and b). All of 
the parameter estimates for the intifada are statistically significant. The intifada is a struggle with 
large amounts of sustained conflict that provides a closer fit to the predator-prey model than does 


the episodic conflict in Eastern Europe. 


Adaptation. The results indicate better overall fit for the demonstration data than for all 


protest in the three cases. The total protest levels in the raw data represent significant increases 


over the number of demonstrators alone in almost every year of each series. It is clear that 
protesters were able to discover alternative means of showing disapproval of the regime, usually 
without a proportional increase in coercion. The better fit of demonstration data in these cases 
might also be a product of the difficulty of measuring coercion that does not develop in response 
to street demonstrations. The extensive state security ministries in the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
could apply potent coercion in myriad ways. The Israeli Defense Forces now rely increasingly on 
undercover agents to learn of protest plans and to eliminate mobilizing Palestinian leaders. 


Tsebelis-Sprague Model: 


Table la 


Demonstrations: 1986 to 25 September 1989 


Parameter Nonhnear OLS Nonlinear | Nonlinear Three-stage 

(Discrete equations) Two-stage Least Squares 
Least 

Squares 


-.6045* -.6045* -.6045* 
(-13.48) (-13.48) (-13.48) 


0.1863 0.1863 0.1863 
(0.82) (0.82) (0.82) 


0.0096 0.0096 0.0096 
(0.65) (0.65) (0.65) 


813* 813* 813* 
(10.74) (10.74) (10.74) 
R Cc 


Adjusted R? .5068 .3958 


Note: N = 194; t values are in parentheses below each parameter estimate. * p < .05 


AR = aR, + gC, 
AC = hR, — kC, 
GDR 
12 


Table 1b 


Demonstrations: 4 September to 25 December 1989 


Parameter 


| Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


| 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonhinear three-stage 
least squares 


if 


-.184 


-.184 


-.184 


(-1.19) 


(-1.19) 


(-1.19) 


-13.163 


-13.163 


-13.163 


(-0.20) 


(-0.20) 


(-0.20) 


0.000124 


0.000124 


0.000124 


(0.20) 


(0.20) 


(0.20) 


997* 


(3.73) 


(3.73) 


(3.73) 


Adjusted R? 


Note: N = 16 


All Protest: 1986 to 25 September 1989 


Table Ic 


Parameter 


equations) 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-.5817* 


-.5817* 


-.5817* 


(-11.77) 


(-11.77) 


(-11.77) 


0.141 


0.141 


141 


(0.51) 


(0.51) 


(0.51) 


0.0076 


0.0076 


0.0076 


(0.57) 


(0.57) 


(0.57) 


81* 


(10.84) 


(10.84) 


(10.84) 


Adjusted R? 


h | 
| 
== == 


Table 1b 


All Protest: 1986-1989 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-.1843* 


-.1843* 


-.1843* 


(4.54) 


(-4.54) 


(-4.54) 


-10.278 


-10.278 


-10.278 


(-0.67) 


(-0.67) 


(-0.67) 


0.00012 


0.00012 


0.00012 


(0.66) 


(0.66) 


(0.66) 


947* 


947° 


(13.55) 


(13.55) 


(13.55) 


Adjusted R? 


Czechoslovakia 


Table 2a 


Demonstrations: 1986-1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-.92* 


-.92* 


-.92* 


(-13.21) 


(-13.21) 


(-13.21) 


-1.452 


-1.452 


-1.452 


(0.02) 


(-0.02) 


(-0.02) 


0.00012 


0.00012 


0.00012 


(1.54) 


(1.54) 


(1.54) 


1.003* 


1.003* 


1.003* 


(14.43) 


(14.43) 


(14.43) 


Adjusted R? 


Note: N = 207 


| 
h | 
| 
| | — 
| 
| .0902 4712 
d | | | | 
| 


Table 2b 


All Protest: 1986-1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-0.675* 


-0.675* 


-0.675* 


(-10.24) 


(-10.24) 


(-10.24) 


-0.237 


-0.237 


-0.237 


(-0.05) 


(-0.05) 


(-0.05) 


0.000036 


0.000036 


0.000036 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


1.0* 


1.0* 


1.0* 


(14.32) 


(14.32) 


(14.32) 


Adjusted 


Demonstrations: 1986 to 6 November 1989 


Table 2c 


Nonlinear OLS 
(Discrete equations) 


Nonlinear Two-stage 
Least Squares 


Nonlinear Three-stage 
Least Squares 


-0.9376* 


-0.9376* 


-0.9376* 


(-8.71) 


(-8.71) 


(-8.71) 


-0.559 


-0.559 


-0.559 


(-0.23) 


(-0.23) 


{-0.23) 


0.00002 


0.00002 


-0.00002 


(0.00) 


(0.00) 


(0.00) 


0.9994* 


0.9994* 


0.9994* 


(9.28) 


(9.28) 


(9.28) 


Adjusted R? 


— 
| 
| 
N=200 
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Table 2d 


All Protest: 1986 to 6 November 1989 


| Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
| equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


Parameter 


0.028 
(0.32) 


0.028 
(0.32) 


0.028 
(0.32) 


-1.035* 
(-8.19) 


-1.035* 
(-8.19) 


-1.035* 
(-8.19)_ 


0.162" 
(2.08) 


0.162* 
(2.08) 


0.162* 
(2.08) 


1.184" 
(10.49) 


1.184" 
(10.49) 


1.184* 
(10.49) 


Adjusted R? 


Table 3a 
Intifada 


Demonstrations 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-0.8848* 


-0.8848* 


-0.8848* 


(-10.47) 


(-10.47) 


(-10.47) 


348.5024* 


348.5024* 


348.5024* 


(3.9) 


(3.9) 


0.0002444* 


0.0002444* 


0.0002444* 


(4.26) 


(4.26) 


(4.26) 


0.40724* 


0.40724* 


0.40724* 


(6.71) 


(6.71) 


(6.71) 


Adjusted R? 


N = 156 


i 
| 
| 
| 
|  .4482 5082 
Parameter | 
| 
| 
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Table 3b 


All Protest 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete | Nonlinear two-stage Nonlinear three-stage 


equations) 


least squares 


least squares 


-0.57808* 


-0.57808* 


-0.57808* 


(-6.77) 


(-6.77) 


(-6.77) 


49732.11* 


49732.11* 


49732.11* 


(3.54) 


(3.54) 


(3.54) 


0.00000186* 


0.00000186* 


0.00000186* 


(4.01) 


(4.01) 


(4.01) 


0.501636* 


0.501636* 


0.501636* 


(6.57) 


(6.57) 


(6.57) 


Adjusted R? 


.2184 


Lotka- Volterra Model: 


AR = aR, — @CR, 
AC = + BCR, 


GDR 
Table 4a 


Demonstrations: 1986 to 25 September 1989 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete Nonlinear two-stage Nonlinear three-stage 


equations) 


least squares 


least squares 


-0.599* 


-0.604* 


-0.619* 


(-13.25) 


(-13.36) 


(-14.77) 


0.423 


1.1 


-0.656 


(0.55) 


(0.43) 


(-0.28) 


-0.000045 


-0.000079 


-0.000092 


(0.44) 


(-0.77) 


(-0.9) 


-0.000546 


0.00085 


-.0000629 


(-1.6) 


(-0.74) 


(-.06) 


R 


Adjusted R? 


Parameter 
b |_| 
| | 
5056 {| 
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Table 4b 


Demonstrations: 4 September to 25 December 1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-0.184 


-0.1839 


-0.1839 


(-1.19) 


(-1.19) 


(-1.19) 


-0.0787 


19.88 


19.88 


(0.01) 


(0.96) 


(0.96) 


0.000169 


0.000185 


0.000185 


(0.20) 


(0.22) 


(0.22) 


-0.0000117 


-0.00027 


-0.00027 


(-0.12) 


(-1.01) 


(-1.01) 


R 


Adjusted R? 


.0305 


Table 4c 


All Protest: 1986 to 25 September 1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-0.577* 


-0.581* 


-0.594* 


(-11.61) 


(-11.66) 


(-12.57) 


-0.39 


1.51 


-0.039 


(-0.86) 


(0.73) 


(-0.02) 


-0.000028 


-0.000054 


-0.0000657 


(-0.23) 


(-0.42) 


(-0.52) 


-0.00019 


0.0011 


-.000346 


(-0.91) 


(1.12) 


€.39) 


Adjusted R? 


= 
} 
b 
| | | 
H 


Czechoslovakia 


Table 5a 


Demonstrations: 1986 to 6 November 1989 


| Nonlinear OLS (discrete | Nonlinear two-stage Nonlinear three-stage 


equations) 


least squares 


least squares 


-0,933* 


-0.88* 


-0.904* 


(-5.56) 


(4.6) 


(-4.8) 


-0.998* 


-0.96* 


-0.9995* 


(-5.53) 


(-4.53) 


(-4.81) 


0.000048 


0.00016 


0.000115 


(0.15) 


(0.43) 


(0.31) 


-0.000000132 


-0.00000383 


-.00000045 


(-0.01) 


(-0.21) 


(-.03) 


Adjusted R? 


Table Sb 


All Protest: 1986 to 6 November 1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete 
equations) 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three-stage 
least squares 


-0.0035 


0.0065 


0.0065 


(-0.04) 


(0.08) 


(0.08) 


0.127 


0.1374 


0.137 


(1.67) 


(1.8) 


(1.8) 


0.000000894* 


0.000009 1 1* 


0.000009 1 1* 


(8.04) 


@.15) 


(8.15) 


-0.0000103* 


-0.0000104* 


-.000000104* 


(-10.3) 


(-10.42) 


(-10.42) 


R C 


Adjusted R? 


.5021 


SS = 

| 
—— 
| 


Intifada 
Table 6a 


Demonstrations: 1987-1989 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete | Nonlinear two-stage Nonlinear three-stage 
equations) least squares least squares 


-0.763* -0.965* -1.1185* 
(-7.68) (-7.38) (-8.89) 


-0.2008* -0.45* -0.538* 
(-2.58) (-3.59) (-4.46) 


-0.00676 -0.0447* -0.0626* 
(-1.52) (-2.31) (-3.31) 


-.0000131 0.0000265 0.0000374* 
(-1.2) (1.51) (2.19) 
R Cc 


Adjusted R* 


Table 6b 


All Protest: 1987-1989 


Nonlinear OLS (discrete Nonlinear two-stage Nonlinear three-stage 
equations) least squares least squares 


Parameter 


| 


-0.232* -0.4685* -0.657* 
(-2.06) (-3.21) (-4.83) 


-0.184 -0.473* | -0.697* 
(-1.78) (-3.41) (-5.4) 


0.0171 -0.0138 -0.0338* 
(1.4) (-0.8) (-2.08) 


-.00000078 0.00000015 0.000000295* 
(-1.14) (1.51) (3.15) 
R Cc 
Adjusted R? 1868 1434 


Parameter | 
a | 
a 
| 
| 
a | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


Phase Plane Plots 


Figure 2 


GDR Demonstrations. Tsebelis-Spraque model 
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GDR Demonstrations. Lotke Volterra model 
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Czechoslovak Demonstrations, Tsebelis-Sprague model 
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Figure 5 


Czechoslovak Demonstrations, Lotka-Volterra model 
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Figure 6 


intifada Demonstrations, Tsebelis-Spraque model 
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Figure 7 
intifada Demonstrations, Lotka-Volterra model 
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Discussion 
What do the results say about the relationship between protest and coercion? Since all of 
these cases were stable, there are three questions that stand out: First, how does the inverted U 
hypothesis fare? Second, does harsh coercion prompt protest? Finally, is there any evidence that 


coercion deters future protest? The inverted U hypothesis is supported weakly in Czechoslovakia, 


marginally negated in the GDR and invalid in the intifada. The Palestinians continued to protest 


even under extremely harsh coercion. The fact that this (measured) coercion consisted wholly of 
killing protesters lends support to the notion that especially harsh coercion leads to new bursts of 
protest. One of the highest levels of Czechoslovak protest in 1989 following the fatal shooting of a 
demonstrator. This is also what Khawaja (1993) found on the West Bank, and it may be what 
Hibbs (1975) described as "spontaneous" protest. Over the long term, though, coercion 
discouraged open protest in the GDR and Czechoslovakia. How was it, then, that unprecedented 
protest arose in 1989 and overthrew these two regimes? This is a more complex matter that relates 
to factors that lie outside the protest-coercion nexus. 

It is clear that protest and coercion are significantly interdependent in the intifada, but the 
other two cases show little statistical significance in the interactive terms. Do we have two different 
mechanisms operating in these three cases? All are stable, all have high levels of coercion, but the 
protest-coercion link seems to have been disjoined in the GDR and Czechoslovakia. The nature of 
these regimes explains this finding to an extent. Jackson et al. (1978, 652) note that Eastern 
Europe showed the capability to maintain effective coercion by continuing to obtain sophisticated 
equipment with a strong commitment to the maintenance of sufficient force. Thus coercive 
capability was continuously high in Eastern Europe, until late 1989. It was able to thwart public 
protest by preemption, ¢.g., arresting dissidents the day before an affectively significant 
anniversary such as 17 June in the GDR or 20 August in Czechoslovakia. 

Yet protest erupted at unprecedented levels in 1989. The exogenous shocks that brought 
on the protest are well known. The Brezhnev doctrine was withdrawn in July, Hungary opened its 


border to Austria, and thousands of East Germans fled to the West. Once massive demonstrations 


erupted in the GDR (arguably the most conservative Warsaw Pact country), they followed in 
Czechoslovakia and the rest of the bloc. 

What was the internal mechanism that brought this diachronic change? In other words, 
how did dissidents for the first time mobilize large numbers of citizens quickly, even when 
coercion persisted? They appear to have had something that DeNardo (1985) stressed: They had 
power in numbers. Tilly (1978) has long argued that the more power a group has, the less it is 
likely to be repressed. For dissidents in a coercive state, power is in numbers--large numbers of 
mobilized opponents of the regime. The GDR and Czechoslovakia could effectively repress 
protests below the level of 300,000 to 500,000 demonstrators in any large city. The threat of 
coercion was salient and credible. 

The idea that shifting numbers accounted for the sudden mobilization capability of East 
European dissidents can be tested empirically. The organizational strength (estimated number of 
mobilized adherents) of the dissidents and the regime were significant factors in an analysis of the 
East European revolutions in 1989 (Francisco 1993). They can be integrated into an expanded 
form of the Tsebelis-Sprague model (equations 1 and 2). In difference equation form, the model 
is: 

AR = dR, + gC, + mOSD, 
AC = AR, — kC, + nOSR, 
where, OSD and OSR are the organizational strengths of dissidents and regime respectively 

The parameter estimates for the two countries are in Table 7. The relative importance of 
the organizational strength variables is high. The parameter estimate for the dissident organizational 
strength is statistically significant in the GDR, while both of the added parameters are significant in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The level of coercion in the former Soviet bloc approached totalitarian control not in the 


sense of tremendous violence, but through the close monitoring of activities and the control of 


employment, housing, and education. It is a pattern that continues elsewhere in the world, ¢.g., in 


Myanmar. The intifada is different. It arose under military occupation among Palestinians who 
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were linguistically and culturally distinct from their Israeli occupiers. The predator-prey model is 


more effective in these instances, where coercion is externally applied as it is in the biological 


world. 

The predator-prey model works well as a basic analytical tool for the study of protest and 
coercion. It might be adapted to better fit conditions of severe systemic coercion. Even an adapted 
predator-prey model, though, is unlikely to account fully for protest under heavy state coercion. 
Tanner (1975, 855) summarizes the assumptions of all general two-species predator-prey models. 


Table 7a 
GDR Demonstrations 1986 to 25 September 1989 


Parameter 


Nonlinear OLS 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three- 
stage least squares 


-0.6777* 


-0.6777* 


-0.6588* 


(-14.29) 


(-14.29) 


(-14.17) 


0.1483 


0.1483 


0.158 


(0.67) 


(0.67) 


(0.72) 


0.0053 


0.0053 


0.0074 


(0.35) 


(0.35) 


(0.49) 


0.822* 


0.822* 


0.8174* 


(10.87) 


(10.87) 


(10.82) 


0.0011* 


0.0011* 


0.0008* 


(3.81) 


(3.81) 


(3.22) 


0.0000184 


0.0000184 


0.0000095 


(1.58) 


(1.58) 


(0.93) 


R C 


Adjusted R? 


.5394 4005 


d | | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | | 


Table 7b 


Czechoslovak Demonstrations: 1986 to 6 November 1989 


Parameter 


| 


Nonlinear OLS 


Nonlinear two-stage 
least squares 


Nonlinear three- 
stage least squares 


-0.961 


-0.961 


-0.962 


(-9.02)* 


(-9.02") 


(-9.02)* 


-0.80 


-0.80 


-.0802 


(-0.33) 


(-0.33) 


(-0.33) 


-0.0009 


-0.0009 


-0.0009 


(-0.19) 


(-0.19) 


(-0.20) 


1.01* 


1.01* 


1.01* 


(9.47) 


(9.47) 


(9.47) 


0.002* 


0.002* 


0.00203* 


(2.49) 


(2.49) 


(2.55) 


0.0000548* 


0.0000548* 


0.0000575* 


(2.27) 


(2.27) 


(2.39) 


R C 


Adjusted R? 


489 .5077 


Two of these assumptions challenge what we know about protest and coercion. First, both parties 
adapt instantly to changes. In Eastern Europe, state authorities could not adapt quickly to large- 
scale popular protest. Neither do protesters instantly challenge or flee from new state coercive 
capability. Neither is the model able to account for the fact that protest in authoritarian states often 
rises on system-specific anniversaries, religious holidays, and national celebrations. Second, the 
prey is the sole food of the predator. The coercive capability of the state is tied only indirectly to 
the amount of protest. Gurr (1988, 45) contends that militarized and police states are likely to 
develop in all but unallied democratic countries. Increased coercive capability results from 
successful repression. In other words, low levels of protest are likely to produce high levels of 
coercive capability. Ward and Moore (1990) formalized and tested Gurr's theory with a time-series 
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from Germany. There was little internal rebellion in Germany from 1872 to 1975, but coercive 


capability increased rapidly. Coercive capability does not necessarily lead to state coercion. Still, 


coercion in such systems is a ready option at the first instance of rebellion. Protesters must adapt to 


high levels of coercive capability and to the application of coercion. 

Two ecology-based adaptations of the predator-prey model have particular relevance for 
protest and coercion (see May 1973, 79-84). First, the birth rate (a) in the original model (equation 
4) is a constant. We know empirically that new protesters do not arise at a constant rate. In fact, 
the availability of prey varies greatly in the biological world as well. The most common solution to 
this problem is to replace (a) with a logistic term that provides a more isomorphic representation of 
how prey (or protesters) grow in number (see Pielou 1977, 21-2). 

Second, the Lotka-Volterra equations assume both the removal of prey and an unlimited 
predator appetite for prey. Unlike the voracious lynx of the original model, state authorities do not 
consume their prey. In fact, except in the intifada case, our three police states relied mostly on 
beatings and incarceration, often for short terms. Protesters reappear to battle once more. Thus the 
term representing the rate at which predators remove prey (@RC in equation 4) does not account 
well for what happens under most state coercion. This is a problem for biologists as well. Even 
voracious lynx have a limit beyond which they have no desire for rabbits. Holling (1965) offered 
an alternative formulation that recognizes the satiation level of lynx. It is attractive in our cases 
because we know empirically that once protest rises beyond a certain level, the state's capacity to 
coerce is overwhelmed. Holling's solution is to replace the death rate of prey with an expression 
representing more realistic contextual limits: 


aRC ARC 


R+D 


where k is a parameter and D is a known level at which state coercive capability is saturated 


The estimation difficulties inherent in these adaptations are considerable, especially for the 


kind of sporadic activity one sees in time-series of protest and coercion. Yet the predator-prey 
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approach constitutes a fundamental tool for research on protest and revolution. Within the widely 
known and tested set of dynamic models, it best represents the interaction of regime and dissidents 


in a struggle through time. This paper's exploration of three coercive states is a first step in the 


more systematic investigation of the interaction between protest and coercion. The most basic 


puzzles remain in that nexus: How does protest arise under coercion? Is "spontaneous" protest 
induced principally by harsh coercion? If so, in what contexts is it most likely to occur? How do 
noncoercive states react to dissident challenges? 

Although data problems pose a significant obstacle, investigation of other systems with 
these methods should foster progress in finding these answers. Promising cases would be long- 
term conflicts such as West Germany's struggle with leftists, the UK's continuing travail in 
Northern Ireland or South Korea's long-running battle with student demonstrators. We can best 
move toward a general theory of protest and revolution if we start at the core of the dissidents’ 
relationship with the state. Once we understand better what happens in this crucible, moving 
outward should be more productive than the past decades of academic research that focused most 


on exogenous factors across an array of countries. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CITIZENSHIP: 


TOWARD A NEW SOCIAL CONTRACT OF COMPLEXITY 


Based upon the author’s founding paper on the framework of Technological Citizenship [TC] 
(“Technological Citizenship: a Normative Framework for Risk Studies,” Science, Technology 
& Human Values Vol. 17, No. 4 (Autumn 1992): 459-484] and on its transgenerational leg 
(“Simple Gifts: Complex Environmental Hazards and the Responsibility to Leave a 
Controliable World,” Futures (January/February 1993): 32-52], this article restates 
the concept of TC and further specifies the concept of a “new social contract of complexity” 
in a more literal, less metaphoric sense. TC is a status for individuals consisting of rights and 
obligations within bounded technological polities enforced by statist structures. The social 
contract of complexity is defined as the minimal, hypothetical, occasionally codified pact 
among people within complex societies comprised of the minimal, often abstract relationships 
to which everyone—lays and experts, purveyors and affected, forebears and descendants—would 
agree given the perils and fruits of technological complexity. The model reconciles 
the freedom to innovate with the affirmation of the autonomy and dignity of laypersons and 
the assimilation of laypersons with their world. It seeks lay control over the introduction and 
ongoing management of environmental hazards and self-verification of safety. Bluntly, it seeks 
processual legitimacy of complex hazards imposed with perhaps a few proscriptions of 
substantive types of hazards. Even with different values stressed, the name, concept and terms 
of TC/the social contract of complexity would streamline studies of peril. The author proffers 
the general name, concept and terms of the citizenship/contractarian approach to studies of 
peril to APSA members to initiate an open debaie on how it might be used analytically; and 
on what values, with what level of concreteness we want to define the social charter for our 
complex society. 


Introduction 


This article defines a constitution for technological society and a form of 
technological citizenship (TC) within it. It defines a “new social contract of 
complexity”. 


As the term suggests, TC entails a status of person living within a putative 
polity—the technological polity—whose boundaries are defined by the impacts of a 
technology or technology in general. This status within this technological polity is 
woven of rights and responsibilities and enforced by a state. TC and its new social 
contract of complexity involves equalizing the possession by all people in all 
generations within this polity of the political resources they need to protect 
themselves from and verify their safety amid complex, concealable environmental 
hazards. Such hazards include toxic chemicals and wastes, nuclear power and wastes, 
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recombinant DNA and nanotechnologies. This equality in self-protection and self- 
verification of safety applies to all points in an environmental hazard’s lifespan 
including detection and remedy, release, siting, approval via technology assessment 
and even advent. 


Bluntly, this participatory citizenship frame would seek to replace the current 
nettlesome problem of “NIMBY” [Not In My Backyard] and “NOPE” [Not On 
Planet Earth] with the attitude of “NUCLEUS” [Not Unless Consent is Expressed by 
Understanding (Upstream) Stakeholders]. “Understanding” Stakeholders are those 
who grant informed consent. “Upstream” Stakeholders refers to greater legitimation 
than present of the very existence of such “downstream” end-products such as 
hazardous wastes. Such legitimation may obtain through consent for (1) the siting of 
the installation causing them, (2) the use of the technology causing them via TA and 
even (3) the very development of the technology. Current “downstream” residents 
often cry “NIMBY” because the societal waste they are asked to accept was 
produced by an activity which they did not consent to, either (a) directly, (b) indirectly 
through consumer choices and benefit or (c) “hypothetically” through tortured 
reference to public choice and the social contractual obligations arising from benefiting 
from the “penumbra” of benefits of complex civilization in general. (MacLean 1986). 
The concept of NUCLEUS and the specified rights and obligations of citizenship within 
technological society and its social contract require that consent for the wastes and for 
its upstream causal activities be more direct and explicit than now. TC, the new social 
contract and NUCLEUS beg that the “implied obligations” of membership in complex, 
hazardous, “distanciated” civilization be more directly and explicitly enumerated, 
even codified. At least debated. They seek to avoid a hoary, yet easily legitimated and 
rationalized “Brave Noumenal World” in which everyone is affected by complex 
hazards but no one is responsible (Jonas 1984). 


I. A. Theoretical Implications 


Why use the term “citizenship” to re-conceptualize environmental policy and 
the overlapping policy spheres of technology policy, risk policy and resources policy? 
And why use “technology” as the sphere of inquiry vs., say, “environmental” 
citizenship or environmental participation or environmental democracy or 
“environmental justice” (Capek 1992)? 


The key word is perspective. This single, normatively encoded term imposes an 
entirely new perspective to analyst or layperson, much like the pseudo-intellectual 
neologisms “global village” or “spaceship earth”. Technological Citizenship is 
the quick, sly faux pas that jumps over the lazy dogma. In a single term, it 
contextualizes people. It galvanizes them. It “circumstantiates” them. It shocks them 
into the realization that they are contextualized or “nested” in the larger web of 
relationships within the technological system. It suggests that they might potentially 
hold a role within this sphere, lareger than democcracy, complete with binding, 
guaranteed, enforced status, standing and stature, rights and responsibilities, an 
ethos and perhaps some overarching values of this status. - 
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In the language of semiotics—and from the theatrical concept of mis-en-scéne— 
the term citizenship or citizens within the implied, putative techno polity performs 
the function of interpellation: it appellates them, ascribes them a role, then insinuates 
them into an implied larger context. When the idea and ideal of this citizenship within 
a putative sphere of interdependence is squared with their nascent ideas of Athenian 
Citizenship, they realize how low the quality of their current citizenship is. They learn 
that a very funny thing happened to us on the way to the forum. Thus, they will 
recognize through this single term that it is being used more as a normative ideal than 
as a description of reality. In fact, the most astute might realize that it is impossible to 
achieve meaningful consent for many of the fruits and discontents of technology— 
particularly for those in future generations given the longevity and lifespan of many 
technologies, particularly of hazards. Thus, they will realize that the best we can do to 
make the technological system which surrounds them and nests them consented to 
and legitimate is to—more loosely and abstractly—make the procedures for approving 
or developing technologies legitimate, or perhaps the rules for making rules legitimate, 
or the rules for making rules for making rules legitimate, so that the best we can 
aspire for is less a concrete citizenship than a looser social contract for complex 
civilization. This paper’s title might better read “Toward Citizenship”. 


I. B. The Relationship Between Technological Citizenship and the New 
Social Contract of Complexity 


I will provide a specific—and perhaps overly literal—definition of the “new social 
contract of complexity” below. I'll also explain why I call it the social contract of 
complexity and not the social contract for technological societies or the social contract 
between science and the public as some do or—more accurately, to keep the covenant 
between corporeal actors—between expert guardians on the one hand and laypeople 
on the other. For now, technological citizenship is the concrete status of individuals 
living within technological societies governed by and nested in this broader, looser 
social charter. I use the two fairly interchangeably. I use social contract exclusively 
when it is conceptually impossible to attain concrete citizenship. An example is 
transgenerational relations. In such cases, the quest for greater legitimacy of 
the modern societal order is limited to an indirect contractarian formulation. 


A warning: my conceptualization of a just, fair, legitimate social contract of 
complexity is highly stringent and literal. Descriptively, I will accept virtually any 
relationship which others hold to be part of the extant loose pact ‘twixt expert and lay, 
forebear and descendant which defines our extant division of labor, levels of delegation 
and distanciation. Normatively, I constantly ask whether or not we held a referendum 
on any thread of the charter; and whether we might do so now to confirm it or whether 
the relationship was caused by an imposed irreversibility. 


I. C. Analytic Implications 
Analytically, this TC model based upon political resources would reestablish 


the primacy of politics within risk/environmental studies. It redirects these studies 
from questions of how safe hazards are and even how safe is safe enough to 


who controls and by what right (Winner 1985). Normatively, it questions the validity 
of the basis of layperson’s acceptance of statements by experts about the safety of 
novel technologies or about particular exposure readings and of laypersons’ 
acceptance of actions by expert guardians. Valid public acceptance affirms human 
autonomy. Valid public acceptance must be deep and informed, subjective, voluntary, 
rigorous and rich. Invalid acceptance involves thoughtless deference and blind trust. 
Invalid acceptance may involve perceptual biases. Both valid and invalid public 
acceptance of expert statements can be based upon combinations of rationality 
(logos), character of the expert (ethos), and emotion (pathos). However, rationality 
and character of the expert are most preferred. As Wadell (1988, 1989) states, 
societal decision should be “rationally reconstructable” to be valid and legitimate. In 
other words, the base grounds of such decisions and delegations must be capable of 
being restated as logical syllogisms even if the sequence of presentation of issues 
that were variously logical, rational and emotional was not strictly syllogistic 
(DeGeorge 1985; Faden 1986; Fischhoff 1985; Gibson 1985; Hurca 1987; MacLean 
1986; Scheffler 1985; Waddell 1988, 1989; Yankelovich 1991). 


I. D. Implications for Ethics 


The significance of the TC model for ethics—at least the significance of my version 
of TC—is that it extends morality’s domain from the responsibility to avoid concretely 
foreseeable or conceivable environmental hazards to an a priori responsibility to avoid 
the use and research into any technology that is only suspected of being 
catastrophically hazardous because of its structural characteristics, even in 
the absence of envisioning how it is harmful (Callahan 1976; Jonas 1984; 
Hacking 1986). The policies extend the object of resource ethics within and between 
generations from physical resources to intangible “political resources”. 


I.E. Implications for Policy 


TC will reorder modernity. It is not just fundamentally sound but soundly 
fundamental. We can expect such significant ramification from a model that is based on 
technology. Technology is inherently political. To innovate is to legislate. In some 
Cases, to innovate is to change the constitution; and in the case of technologies such 
as nuclear power and weapons or genetic engineering and weapons, to innovate is to 
change nothing less than the very covenant, the very social contract which unites 
humans (Winner 1981, 1991). Technology amplifies impacts of humans upon their 
world and upon other humans. It increases the scope and richness of human 
interaction. It creates power. It creates political communities or realms of common 
impact, often ex nihilo. Technology thus compels us to increase the reach and binding 
power of the politics and ethics through which we order human interdependence. 


I. F. Analytic and Policy Caveat: The Primacy of Sustainability 


Technological Citizenship may be an idea whose time has come; and gone. It might 
be eclipsed by the dominant competing model—paradigm?—for environmental and 
resources policy of sustainability. 


Like TC, sustainability makes us civic. That is, this single word makes us aware 
that we are nested within a bounded, finite realm. In the same way that TC attempts 
to square rights and obligations within its bounded realm as an inseparable unity— 
similar to Communitarianism—sustainability attempts to square rights to utilize finite 
resources with the responsibility to steward them in such a way that this right can be 
sustained. We are free and chained at once @ la Rousseau.! 


The similarities end. Sustainability implies nothing about participation nor 
legitimacy in its noble, oft Draconian task of imposing sustenance. Perhaps TC can be 
folded into sustainability once the exigent problems of survival are met. 


I. G. The Concept of Political Resources 


I try to reduce all of my concepts within TC to “resources” in order to make them 
amenable to the logarithms of resources policy. More accurately, in my 
transgenerational leg of this model—the simple gifts ethic [Frankenfeld 1993]—I take 
my abstractions a step further. I key everything to “options” which must be 
stewarded, not foreclosed. 


There are ten political resources we seek to equalize in order to enable people to 
protect themselves and verify their own safety amid concealable environmental 
hazards: (1) knowledge about the existence of all complex environmental hazards that 
surround them; (2) knowledge about the workings of these hazards; (3) specific data 
about specific releases of toxins; (4) means of control over decision making that 
controls TA; (5) control over decisions, actions and actors that govern releases of 
toxins; (6) control over detection equipment; (7) control over post-harm evacuation 
and remedy at both the planning and execution stages; (8) access to and control over 
the framing of issues concerning such hazards; (9) access to and control over 
the agencies that credential experts and over the institutions that invest experts with 
differential political resources of legitimacy (DeGeorge 1985; Haskell 1984); 
(10) efficacy. 


1 Macroeconomists tweaking Rousseau have observed that “All capitalists systems are born of Friedman, yet 
everywhere we find them bound by Keynes. How can we we make Keynes’ chains legitimate?” 


II. Concepts 


Logically, we should define what is meant by “technology”, by “citizenship” and 
by “technological citizenship” and its several “mutually inclusive” spheres of 
jurisdiction such as the technological system, the techno polity, the momentary techno. 


regulatory regime. 
II. A. Technology 
Technology will be defined as: 


“The conscious amplification of human capacities; the generalization, 
routinization, study and refinement of this amplification.” 


II. B. Citizenship 
Citizenship will be defined as: 


“Equality of membership, participation and status or standing of 
individuals within a bounded realm governed by a state. This 
membership is woven of rights and responsibilities that are guaranteed 
and enforced by a this state and an ethos and aid in the achievement of 
some overarching goal. This goal is normatively valued by reference to a 
set of more basic values.” 


II. C. Values of Citizenship as a Generic Status 


Extensive deconstruction of works on citizenship suggest that there are 
overarching goals of this enforced status. These are: (1) autonomy, (2) dignity and 
(3) assimilation—versus alienation—of members of the polity. 


More specifically, they are to guarantee humans that their autonomy and dignity— 
or respect for their inherent worth and for that of their agency for self-direction—will 
be respected as of right. Assimilation is the condition of a feeling of belonging or unity 
with one’s fellow humans and with one’s built world versus alienation from them. 
Alienation involves estrangement, feelings of stress/anxiety and a sense that one is 
heteronomous and not autonomous. The trinity is thus overlapping, not mutually 
exclusive. 


More basically, if there is a single overarching value to this enforced, guaranteed 
status, it is the value of signification and certitude. I.e., citizenship provides humans 
with an important component of meaning to their otherwise existentially pointless 
lives. Citizenship thus ennobles. It protects. It contextualizes. It integrates. It 
signifies. It does so in a way that is binding. It thus provides certainty, assurance, 
security and peace of mind. These in turn enable members to undertake long-term 
projects and to benefit from divisions of labor through often remote, “distanciated” 
relationships without worry of harm. This in turn improves the standard of living. Or it 


provides the circumstances or environment for such improvements. This ties 
citizenship in with consequentialism. It affirms versus negates civilization and 
humanity itself to the extent that humans are distinguished as (1) zoon politiken or 
innately social beasts and as (2) Homo prospectus or beings capable of long-term, 
abstract forethought and execution of conscious plans (T.H. Marshall; Bookchin 1987). 


II. D. Definition of Technological Citizenship 


Thus, technological citizenship will be defined as: 


“equal membership, participation and standing or status of persons as agents and subjects within a 
realm of common impact of at least one “technology”—instance of consciously amplified human 
capacity—aunder a definable state that governs this technology and its impacts. Such status is defined 
by a set of binding, equal rights and obligations and an ethos that are intended to reconcile 
technology’s unlimited potentials for human benefit and ennoblement with its unlimited potentials 
for human injury, tyrannization and degradation. Such status, rights and obligations are thus intended 
to reconcile democracy for lay subjects of technology’s impacts with the right of innovators to 
innovate. TC reconciles the autonomy of laypersons with the autonomy of experts. It thus affirms 
autonomy in general. TC affirms human freedom, autonomy, dignity and assimilation of people with 
fellow people and with their built world.” 


II. D. 1. The Values of TC: Reconciliation of Internal Conflicts of 
Technological Modernity 


This status thus entails the reconciliation of two differing fundamental views of 
the very role and ideal of humans.: 


(1) Humans as tool makers or artificers or Homo techne/Homo faber 


(2) Humans as discerning, volitional and obligated moralizers or Homo Sapiens or 
Homo covivens. 


Again, both human ideals involve volition and autonomy or the unique capacity of 
humans for conscious, calculated though and action. Hence, their reconciliation is 
merely a realistic recognition of human autonomy’s dual potentials for unlimited 
positive and unlimited negative consequences given technology’s amplification of 
magnitude of autonomy. TC is thus similar to Rousseau’s recognition of the need for 
both freedom and chains; and for account over these chains where humans are 
interdependent (Bookchin 1990 22-23, 37). 


These values so squared might block the application of many fruitful technologies. 
Yet with TC, we seek not to kill the technology goose that lays the golden eggs but 
merely to housebreak it. By housebreak, I mean that we seek to comport 
the technology goose and technological dynamism with the civil requirements of our 
household or oikos. | 
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II. D. 2. Locating TC Within Liberalism—A Communitarian Hybrid 


TC is thus a form of liberalism. It is rooted in autonomy. It is largely proceduralistic 
and outcome-neutral. Its proceduralism and outcome-neutrality are based upon a belief 
in the basic equality of humans (1) in their fundamental agency for self-direction and 
belief formation despite differing education, (2) in the fundamental equal worth of 
the beliefs of and plans that are self-generated through this agency and (3) in 
the equal right for self-protection of equally valued agency and body. Because it entails 
both rights and responsibilities of laypersons and the exercise of a citizen’s 
civic virtue, because it holds that belief formation and actions are not solely self- 
interested but other-directed and tempered by judgment, TC is likely a form of 
communitarian liberalism. 


Whether TC entails liberalism that is based on communitarian versus atomistic 
rights hinges upon how much we emphasize communal obligations and tempered 
judgment versus individual rights to self-protection, onus or bonus. 


II. D. 3. Jurisdictions of Technological Citizenship 


As defined, the status of technological citizens may be enjoyed at the national, 
state, local or global level or at levels in between. Hence one can be a technological 
“citizen” of California; of Cambridge, Massachusetts; of Marin County; or of Sweden; 
but one can also be a technological “citizen” of the European Community, of 
the “Chernobyl ecosphere”, or the “plastic explosives production and use 
nodsphere—which is global in scale—of the fertilizers explosive ndosphere, of 
the realm covered by the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, or of the world, whose 
“state” is the UN. Currently, many of these realms lack the statist structures to make 
them realms of technological citizenship despite the fact that they possess 
the necessary interdependence of impact created by the technology. Subjunctively, one 
would be a technological citizen of any of these spheres of impact if their inhabitants 
deigned to create a set of agencies, a cocoon of protection or benefits or a cocoon of 
rights and responsibilities granting subjects status in relation to impacts of 
technologies with a specific overarching purpose. 


In a quest to cover all bases of Political Science, I even explore a theory of “political 
development” of technological polities relating perceived hazards to consciousness to 
ideation to institutions. 


In fact, statist agencies that create TC are likely to be located at odd levels of 
governance. Examples include: 


(1) the regional sewage district 
(2) the AQMD 
(3) the putative supranational “regional” community 


Some agencies and institutions already exist at these odd levels. They can be 
called technology governing instrumentalities under which nascent TC is gestating.? 
Examples may include 


—actual agencies such as the IAEA or 

— institutions such as bilateral and multilateral arms treaties 

—multilateral and U.N. protocols on technology transfer and the organization 
CoCom . 

—the deterrence model, which is more an abstraction of the social contract of 
technological civilization or of complexity than anything which “guarantees” 
more concrete status or citizenship. 

—multilateral and U.N. protocols on global warming, acid rain, environmental 
protection and technology assessment. We are “citizens” of the spatio- 
temporal and functional sphere of impacts of global warming to the extent 
that the Rio Treaty is binding. Hail, citizens. 


Individuals protected by these instrumentalities are becoming or hypostatizing into 
“technological citizens” insofar as the intended subjects of these instrumentalities 
are corporeal humans—and generally, individuals in particular—and not inanimate 
resources such as trees and oceans, or intangible constructs such as “generations” in 
which case we revert from citizenship to the social contract, or intangible constructs 
such as “justice”, “efficiency”, “equity” or “fairness”. From these institutions, a 
general status and concern for protection of affected individuals is being woven. It is 
being woven incrementally—thread by thread—even if it has never been consciously 


or explicitly defined in terms of “citizenship”, “citizens”, “rights” or a larger, 
overarching purpose. 


Per Easton, we might further mystify—and thus “professionalize’-—TC by 
identifying the realm of common subjectivity to impacts of technologies in terms of 
the hierarchically inclusive—Chinese box-like—constructs of 


(1) the technological system 

(2) the technological political system 

(3) the technological political community 

(4) the technological polity 

(5) the momentary technology regulation regime 


2 Yes, and there will be a listing for these constructs in the Yellow Pages right next to NGOs and NICs. 


3Hence, this model is anthropocentric. 


II. D. 4. How This Hierarchical System is Structured and Its Relation to the Essence 
of Politics 


A technology is developed within the general technological system. It creates a 
realm of impact. This realm becomes a technological political system when 
the technology creates the moral situation rendering scarce certain values through its 
impacts. As scarce, these values must be allocated by a single, authoritative 
Leviathan. For example, the siting of a toxic chemical plant whose toxic releases are 
binding across a realm as a whole will render scarce—”scarcify”—one’s life and 
health, which were formerly more abundant. It renders valuable—”envaluates”— 
the previously nonvaluable resource of knowledge about how to detect releases and 
the equipment to do so. These resources might be further “scarcified” by conscious 
withdrawals of them by technocrats or by the inherent difficulty of acquiring them. All 
of this invests the situation with stakes. It “stakeifies” the situation. 


The siting of such a plant extends the scope of this created scarcity—this 
“scarcification”—of these values of life, health and certainty across large areas. This 
renders the scope of valuation and scarcity societal. Renders societal? “Societalizes!” 


The technological political community exists to the extent that people within a 
technological political system are conscious of their common subjectivity and of 
the need for a Leviathan, even before the Leviathan exists. Like the technological 
political system, the TPC is a theoretical construct. 


A technological polity exists when the technology is actually brought under 
the governance of some statist Leviathan whose reach is coextensive with or greater 
than the scope of the technology’s impact. 


Specific technology regulation regimes for governing technology in general or a 
single technology exist at various times within technology’s history or a specific 
technology’s life span. Technology regulation regimes are composed of the sum total 
of all laws, regulations, enforcement ethoses, attitudes and mores—or lack thereof— 
that affect the regulation or governance of complex environmental hazards at all points 
of their development and use within a technological polity at any specific time. 
Technology regulation regimes come and go. But the technological polity, the techno. 
political community and the technological system or the overarching need for a 
governing Leviathan are more permanent. They exist as long as technologies or know- 
how exists that has an impact on putative collectivities of humans. 


II. E. Rights of Technological Citizenship 


Generally, TC should promote equality of status through providing equal rights to a 
variety of political resources. I believe that there are four types of rights of TC that 
apply within and across generations: 


(1) Rights to knowledge or information 

(2) Rights to participation; 

(3) Rights to guarantees of informed consent; 

(4) Rights to the limitation on the total amount of imperilment of collectivities and 
individuals. “Imperilment” consists of magnitude, probability, uncertainty of 
harm and concentration of power over these and also applies to conceiving or 
even merely suspecting of these. 


The fourth type of right seeks to affirm respect for the worth of humans or human 
dignity. It also affirms assimilation and freedom from harm. It and the third right often 
negate autonomy at a certain level. This is because they sometimes paternalistically 
override substantive choices by collectivities and individuals and their procedural right 
to choose to accept certain hazards. They obviate the need for actively providing 
collective and individual resources of self-verification of safety and self-protection by 
preventing certain inequalities in those resources in the first place. 


II, E. 1. Rights to Information 


Rights to Information include rights to simplified, understandable information for 
residents within technological spheres of impact about the technologies surrounding 
them (Davies, Covello and Allen 1987; National Research Council 1989; Shortland 
1988). This might include: 


(1) The names of the chemicals in any plant or waste dump; 

(2) The quantities thereof; 

(3) Which of these technologies are hazardous; 

(4) How they operate; 

(5) What the causal paths of harm are (Krimsky and Plough) 

(6) How they are handled; 

(7) How these quantities translate into worse-case accidents; 

(8) What is uncertain about them (Hadden 1989; Monson 1983; Weterings and 

van Eindhoven 1989); 

(9) Which heuristics exist for analyzing an appreciating their magnitude and 

probabilities and such qualitative issues as who controls; 


Such meaningful assimilation of knowledge—and thus assimilation with one’s 
surroundings vs. stress-causing estrangement—is the goal of the profession of 
risk communication. (see my large bibliography on this expanding field). What good is 
this information? Subjects can use this information to “exit” various locales and to 
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“voice” protest. They can deepen their connection with the hazards around them as 
opposed to being estranged from them and alienated form them. 


There should be rights to information about 


(10) what type of monitoring equipment is used; 

(11) training necessary to use this equipment 

(12) the actual provision of this equipment to organization independent of 
the state and industry or to individual citizens where feasible 
(Gricar and Beratta 1983). 


There should be rights to (13) science shops or general information clearinghouses 
provided by the state (Covello, McCallum and Pavlova 1989). 


II, E. 2. Rights to Participation 
Rights to Participation would include: 


(1) rights to the existence of channels of approval, veto and discussion of 
the introduction, management, detection and remedy of complex hazards. Such 
channels might include referenda either on specific installations of technologies 
or on technology assessment decisions to apply or reject novel technologies 
(Fiorino 1990). 

(2) the right to participate in decisions controlling ongoing releases 
(3) the right to participate in activities involved in 

(a) detection 

(b) post-harm evacuations 

(c) postharm remedy plans 

(d) post-harm remedy plan implementations. 


At the very least, they should entail the right to elect representatives to these 
control nodes. After all, the operators of Three Mile Island, Bhopal and 
the Exxon Valdez were conspicuously unelected? . 


Rights to participation might also include: 


(7) the rights to provisions by the state of political resources to overcome 
inequalities between laypersons and experts in organizational capacity; that is, 
efficacy. 

(8) More equal capacity to frame issues as either “Exclusively technical” or as 
“partly non-technical” and to encode often Strangelovian policy formulas with 
consequentialistic versus deontological assumptions, as with cost-benefit 
analysis, discounting and “indirect consent” and “hypothetical consent”. 
(Dietz, Stern, Rycroft 1989; Beitz 1989; Bezold 1987, 65-88; Burns and 
Ueberhorst 1988; MacLean 1986); 


4 Cf. the author’s 1989 sea shanty about this “normal accident”. 
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(9) The right by laypersons to participate in decisions affecting basic scientific 
research, research funding or overarching societal means and ends, priorities 
and goals. Thus would the boundaries be re-drawn between “public” and 
“private”, “political” and “economic”, “macroeconomic” and “microeconomic” 
Community would be realized. 


II, E. 3. Tort Law—Fluidity of Access 


In the broadest sense, laypersons’ rights to “participate’—approve, veto, discuss, 
initiate—should include more fluid access to and facility with tort law remedies. This 
may include a right of strict liability. Strengthened legal “facility” of laypersons would 
entail: 


(1) Lengthening statutes of limitations; 

(2) Shifting burdens of proof; 

(3) Providing strict liability even for unforeseen and even scientifically 
unforeseeable hazards—what Jonas calls the critical frontier of ethics for a 
technological age; 

(4) Permitting a broader range of suits for reckless endangerment in 
the absence of actual harm. 


These recommendations are qualified. Litigation is a blunt tool for attaining 
the same type of rejection or veto sanction over undesired technological hazards as 
political participation in technological decisions. 


A doctrine of strict liability might elevate litigation to a tool for anticipatively 
eliciting and evoking from purveyors of technology 


(1) A prudent, exhaustive visioning (intuiting) of all conceivable harm 
potentials—exhaustivity of elicitation is a higher-order goal in democracy 
theory; 

(2) A prudent, exhaustive investigation of all harm potentials so visioned; 

(3) A prudent avoidance of the use of unfamiliar technologies that bear certain 
“suspect” physical characteristics even in the absence of conceivable 
harms. 


These suspect characteristics are the potency and basicness or “leverage” with 
which any technology manipulates life or matter (Callahan 1976; Jonas 1984; 
Hacking 1986). Thus strict liability would spur the identification and avoidance of 
hazards that would otherwise not be noticed. At the very least, it would guarantee 
compensation for their victims, however hollow a consolation. 
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Various other tort reforms include: 


(5) Extended statute of limitations for uncovering slowly gestating latent 
diseases; 

(6) Equal funding for expert witnesses; 

(7) Better criteria for the use of vague statistical evidence; 

(8) Administrative compensation. 


II. E. 4. Rights to Safeguards of Informed Consent 


Such rights would entail the right to a cap on the extent of the hazards of any novel 
technology. Similarly, the extent to which the workings of that technology cannot be 
adequately comprehended by a specified percentage of the relevant scientific 
community or the lay public should also be capped. Before such a new technology can 
even be voted upon let alone approved, it should fall within the limits. Thus a 
technology deemed noncomprehensible would not be introduced, making 
the status quo the default. 


This right would avoid coverups by the most elite guardians of arcane information 
about the harmfulness of a substance, as occurred with asbestosis and nuclear 
meltdowns. It would avoid coverups of actual releases, detections of releases and 
epidemiological discoveries of diseases when the techniques for gaining such 
information are arcane and exclusively held by only a few experts. 


Whether this right has been met would be determined by first independently 
establishing prior standards of “comprehensibility” and even “appreciability” of 
alleged hazards or even of the technology’s general workings for decisions upon them 
to be “informed”. We should then test a representative sample of experts within 
the relevant discipline or affected laypersons to determine whether or not they 
comprehend and appreciate the hazards or the workings of the technology in general 
“adequately “ to make an “informed” decision. With “informed” decisions, we are 
concerned more with affirmative ascents than vetoes. Assents are more irreversible. 
That which is vetoed today can be assented to in the future. 


This prior establishment of “comprehensibility” could be performed by an 
independent board to assure “double-blind” neutrality. This board could be 
corporatistically representative of various designated groups. Alternatively, both 
steps might be performed by a jury or “minipopulous” representative of laypersons 
within the technological political community (Dahl 1985; Fishkin 1992).5 ~ 


5 This formulation holds deep implications for the very purpose, values and underlying assumptions 
about democracy and—more broadly—liberalism. Most notably, Benjamin Barber (Barber 1984) pace 
Jefferson, would hold that citizens should be able to determine their own competency. He would abhor 
Ulyssean procedural pre-proscriptions. If we adhere to an affirmative view of liberalism and democracy as 
being foundationally founded on the belief in the wisdom of the equally autonomous individual versus 
the negative avoidance of marginal digressions from this autonomy, we would allow citizens to judge their 
own competence to decide, specifically, assent. 
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The requirement of comprehension of hazards might not affect the actual 
introduction of new technologies. Or it might be so stringent as to radically slow 
the pace of technological change. We need to leaven it with the reciprocal obligation of 
citizenship that citizens make a good-faith effort to learn about proposed hazards. 
Otherwise, laypersons could disingenuously plead ignorance to block new 
technologies unreasonably. This may chill (1) technological dynamism, which I value 
both deontologically and utilitarianly-consequentialistically and (2) advances in 
the standard of living. This would contradict the overarching goals of TC and even 
the overarching goals of the more minimalistic social contract of complexity and of 
technological societies. This social contract might be reduced to a simple formula: 
the legitimation of those technologies produced and used within the broader context of 
technological dynamism. 


Again, the key task of TC and of the new social contract of complexity is to 
reconcile more optimally the benefits and hazards of technologies (or technology) in 
the face of their (or its) complicated character than we currently do. It is to legitimate 
those technologies which we develop and use and in some cases to prevent their 
development or use or to restrict their use when legitimation is insufficient. At 
the very least, it is to make these tradeoffs, this complicated character and our blurred 
attempts to reconcile them more visible, more explicit and more sharply defined. 


Il. E. 5. Science Courts 


Autonomy of belief formation and consent would also be protected through the right 
to the provision of science courts. Science courts would equalize the often highly 
unequal resources of epistemic authority that certain individuals or “schools” might 
hold momentarily within a scientific community or within the broader society. They 
would do so by requiring that scientific disputes about detection or projected 
hazardousness be resolved through procedurally equitable, orderly hearings and not 
through decision-making processes dominated by such “hegemonizing” factors as: 


(1) Brute numbers 

(2) Unequal control over funding; 

(3) Unequal control over media resources; 

(4) Momentarily greater solidarity of organization of the members of one school 
over another; 

(5) The “resources” of more persuasive personality. 


As Waddell (1988, 1989) suggests, fair procedures and clear syllogisms are most 
critical to valid scientific debate. However, within such valid procedures, appeals to 
character and emotion are permitted within syllogisms (Waddell 1988, 1989; 
Engelhardt and Caplan 1987; Masters and Kantrowitz 1988).§ 


6Science courts may have the overarching, structural consequence on laypersons of instilling 
epistemological skepticism—even epistemological alienation. It could lead to a shattering of all trust upon 


II. E. 6. Rights to Absolute Limits on Endangerment 


The most controversial rights of TC would be the technological polity’s respect for 
the safety of laypersons and thus for their intrinsic worth or dignity. Its reciprocal 
obligation might be discharged through a cap on the absolute number of people who 
can be injured, sickened or killed in the worst-case accident of any harmful technology, 
irrespective of probability. Probability is disregarded because estimations of it in 
the past for chemical, aircraft and nuclear hazards have been inaccurate by often large 
margins. 


More abstractly and more prejudicially, we might even pursue this goal through an 
a priori cap on the level of structural complexity that any single hazardous technology 
may posses. The criteria for structural complexity include (Perrow 1984): 


(1) High number of interrelated system components either within 
the hazardous technology’s control mechanism or between the release of 
the hazard and the ecosphere; 

(2) High number of interrelations connecting these factors; 

(3) High degree of tightness of coupling ;among these components and the 
extent to which the malfunction of a single component will cause systemic 
malfunction—Freuedenberg’s “recreancy” (Freudenberg 1993)—or harm. 


The actual threshold amount of these characteristics that would disqualify any 
hazardous technology from use would need to be resolved. In determining this level of 
unacceptable endangerment, society would be indirectly establishing the level of 
respect it holds for human dignity. Society would be determining the level of respect it 
holds for the inherent worth of individuals, of collectivizes, local cultures, heritages 
and civilizations (Barry 1983); and the human ideal itself—Jonas’ “idea of man”—in 
the case of potential—or potentials)—for global extermination of the species 
(Jonas 1984). 


Thus TC protects cultures, heritages and the human ideal as well as protecting 
corporeal humans and individuals in particular. Although, once we lapse into these 
useful abstractions, we are likely crossing the line in the model between concrete 
citizenship and the looser, more vague and abstract social contract within complex 
societies. Even by not making a direct, explicit and universal predetermination of 
acceptable levels of collective endangerment, humans are already and inescapably 
rendering such a value judgment on the worth of individuals, collectivities, cultures, 
heritages and civilizations by virtue of consciously undertaking potent research and by 


which the division of labor and modernity itself rests. Fully assimilated technological citizens—as opposed 
to mere subjects to technologies—must develop a more finely articulated, more resilient form of trustlike 
orientation than their current forms of trust, confidence, faith hope, reliance. This form of enlightened, 
resilient trustlike orientation is termed critical trust (Fankenfeld, MS 1992). In general, science courts will 
teach people that what we do have is not necessarily what we ought to have. It will create a Kuhnian savvy. 
It will show that necessity is oft the mother of invention but politics is its illegitimate father. 
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virtue of consciously—if passively—forbearing from placing such a priori caps on 
endangerment despite experience with and public objection to harms and hazards that 
were catastrophic (National Research Council 1989). 


To innovate or install is to legislate, constitute and increasingly, to re-charter 
the social contract. It is to impart values and inescapably to create some form of TC or 
social contract of complexity, even if we have never identified the phenomenon this 
way. 


TC might also entail a priori limits on the scale with which any unfamiliar 
technology could be applied, regardless of how seemingly benign. Each new 
technology would be given a lengthy trial period in actual settings to permit 
identification of hazards through research and epidemiology. This would seek to avoid 
unforeseen and unforeseeable hazards, particularly latent ones. Some might argue that 
systemic hazards, such as the greenhouse effect, are only realized when a critical 
mass of the cause is in use and that such hazards cannot be extrapolated. 
Unforeseeable hazards pose vexing dilemmas. 


The most controversial limits on endangerment within this particular version of 
technological citizenship would be prohibitions of technologies and prohibitions of 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge with the inherent structural characteristics of 
the potential capacity to manipulate matter or life at the most basic level even without 
conceiving of harmfulness. This is inspired by our experience with the perilous know- 
how of nuclear fission and fusion, where the level of manipulation of matter was 


extremely basic and the harmful impacts have been cataclysmic. This assumes that 
any technique or knowledge with that level of “basicness” and “fundamentalness” of 
control over matter or life—that is, “leverage”—is also and necessarily inherently 
potent in effect and potentially harmful as well as beneficial. 


This caution and enjoinder may or may not apply to recombinant DNA or to 
the study of subatomic phenomena known as quarks or to nanotechnologies. It may 
apply to systemic discoveries as well as to reductive ones and even to social, political 
and economic discoveries as well as physical ones. Technologies are not persons. 
Thus, they may be “presumed guilty” until proven innocent. Still, the most balanced, 
reasonable ethic for reckoning with such potential but uncertain “genies” amid our 
experience with the nuclear “genie”—that is, the optimal “genieology”—is not 
absolutely to prohibit such potentially catastrophically harmful research on “high- 
leverage” techniques but to conduct it in two ways: 


(1) slowly with constant reflection on whether critical thresholds of knowledge 
or development are being breached and how irreversibly and 

(2) under the regulation of global institutions akin to the IAEA in which 
the level of regulation is coextensive with the level of impact. 


II. E. 7. Transgenerational rights—Social Contractarian “Homeostatic” Provisions 


Such binding enjoinders of citizenship might also include duties to future 
generations. These would include three duties: 


(1) The duty to provide absolute limits on the life span that any novel hazard 
can have, by specifying a number of years plus a limit on the scale of 
introduction and irreversibility of the technology or infrastructure. This step 
is to ensure the reversibility of delegations of power required by Dahl’s 
principle of “nonalienation” of control. 


(2) The duty to provide resources for monitoring and detecting the hazards for 
the entire life span of the hazard by experts or laypersons. 


(3) The duty to either 


(a) Offset the additional of any new hazard or even technology by 
the removal of an existing one whose aggregate societal costs of 
comprehension, detection, management and remedy are equivalent to 
the new one 


(b) Direct an explicit ration of social resources to learning about existing 
hazards in relation to creating new ones. 


Through these measures, the total level of vulnerability and capacity for self- 
protection and self-verification of safety within a technological polity would remain 
Static across generations and thus square with Rawlsian and Lockean theory 
(Frankenfeld 1993). Hence the name homeostatic provisions. We should leave as 
many and as good resources of self-protection, self-verification of safety, assimilation 
of people with their built world and use-neutral time freed from self-protection or 
verification as we were bequeathed by our forebears. This is true however consciously 
our forebears bequeathed those conditions. 


We might be induced to maintain this homeostasis of self-protection by 
the following syllogism: 


(1) We are conscious of the fact that the ability to protect one’s self and verify 
one’s own safety constitutes a “resource”; 

(2) This resource is both depletable and restorable; 

(3) The depletion of this resource is objectionabie. 


These transgenerationally acting, binding guarantees of the TC model might be 
directed to future individuals or citizens; to future generations; to the future in rem; to 
the promise of a future in general; or might be deontological and require generally 
prudent acts in the face of uncertainty of the existence of a future. We are obliged to 
leave controllable world or to act prudently even if we cannot agree to whom we are 
leaving it; or even if there is no such subject. 
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II. F. Obligations of TC 
Il. F. 1. Obligations of General Citizenship 


Citizenship also entails obligations of members to the society. These provide a 
feeling of contribution to, ownership of, and unity, oneness and assimilation with 
the society that incorporates them as members. The unity of rights and obligations 
distinguishes proactive, rich citizenship from reactive, superficial stakeholding 
(Janowitz 1980). 


Citizenship as membership in society is limited to those who are capable of 
informed consent and autonomous thought. This is at least true for the exercise of 
those rights requiring autonomy, such as the political rights of voting. Children and 
the generally mentally incompetent are still entitled to the rights of citizenship in 
the civil and social spheres. A citizen is required to possess civic literacy or virtue. 
This is defined as the generic capacity and inclination to think about things such as 
societies as systemic wholes or to think cybernetically in our role as Homo techne 
oeconomicus. It implies the inclination to act and vote not merely upon one’s self- 
interest but with a mind to the impact—the civic impact—of one’s actions upon 
the society or civis as a whole. A citizen is required to exercise judgment or 
evaluation of the impact of one’s acts upon the society’s communally defined values 
and purposes. Citizen-based judgment constitutes a judicious reconciliation of 
autonomous action between .the extremes of complete heteronomy and complete 
solipsistic self-interest. (Turner 1986; Barber 1988; Yankelovich 1991). 


Obligation do not necessarily constrain liberal autonomy. This is because 
“autonomy” is not exclusively individualistic or atomistic, nor is it oriented 
exclusively toward protection from harm or self-protection from harm in the first place. 
Many communitarian liberals hold that democracy should also be oriented less toward 
individualistic self-protection and more toward collective consensus-building and 
collective wisdom and collective self-protection even when this requirement is less 
stringent than the demands for self-protection by certain individuals or subgroups. 
Still, they support certain constitutional safeguards against tyranny of the majority. 
They believe democracy should be oriented less toward the negative belief that 
humans are inherently evil and require accountability and constitutional safeguards of 
informed consent and more toward the optimistic belief that humans are inherently 
good and capable of good, wise and just decisions—judgment—at the collective level 
(Barber 1984). 


In fact Piaget (Gibson 1985) defines autonomy not in terms of the fundamental 
independence of t individual action nor in terms of the depth of “subjectiveness” or 
“selfness” in the selection or rejection of ends in the process of belief formation. 
Instead, he defines autonomy as a “social phenomenon resulting form the relations of 
cooperation and attitudes of mutual respect among persons who regard each other as 
equal.” This phenomenon is fundamentally social and mutual, not exclusively 
subjective or individual. This social concept of autonomy is relevant to the fact that 


citizens’ belief formation on issues governing complex environmental hazards will 
never be entirely self-generated but will be influenced by experts and societal norms 
somewhat. Judgment can still be deemed autonomous when so influenced. The criteria 
for autonomy of belief formation and action as opposed to heteronomy in the face of 
such societal influence, might include plurality versus singularity of influences and 
the amount of rigor of discussion of plural ideas at the belief-formation stage.’ This 
social concept of autonomy is also relevant to the obligation of citizens to accept 
the will of the majority—pending constitutional safeguards of inalienable civil rights— 
and to perform communally obligated tasks. 


II. F. 2. Obligations of Technological Citizenship 


In the specific case of the technological polity and technological citizenship, 
the impact of one’s actions—such as innovations of new technologies by experts or 
even votes on issues governing technologies by laypersons—are frequently greater 
than the impact of one’s nontechnical actions in general civil society. The level of 
consequences of actions and interdependence is greater. The level of perceivability of 
and thus responsibility for actions are often greater. 


Existing experience with uncertainty should make purveyors of environmental 
hazards and voters on environmental hazards issues more cautious and prudent when 
pursuing potent, hazardous technologies. Again, the overarching, social contract-like 
purpose of TC or the new social contract of complexity under which citizens are 
obligated to reconcile self-interest in exercising civic judgment, is to reconcile 
the benefits of technology and the largely deontological value of the continued option 
for technological dynamism more generally with democracy and autonomy. 


Obligations of TC thus exist, however minimal. These obligations of TC can be 
divided into: 
(1) Obligations to use knowledge for one’s own self-validation of safety and 
peace of mind; 


(2) Obligations to participate and to accept the will of the majority unless one 
is a strong natural rights individualist; 


(3) Obligations to exercise technological civic literacy and technological civic 
virtue. 


7 According to Bookchin (1987), the origins of the obligation of this equal membership and status of 
citizenship lie in the Greek concepts of isonomia and autarcheia. These involve the belief that true equality 
of status derives from the equality of self-sufficiency as opposed to dependency upon and vulnerability to 
others by both individuals and the village. TC involves a self-sufficiency in the ability to protect one’s self 
and verify one’s own safety. The external threat to isonomia and collective and individual autarcheia was 
enslavement by foreign occupiers. The obligation to perform military service to preserve these fundamental 
purposes of citizenship of isonomia, autarcheia, democracy, and the fraternal sense of polis was accepted as 
an inseparable piece of the citizenship bargain. 
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No mention is made of the “collateral” “obligations” of guardians of complex 
hazards—releasers, detectors, analysts, developers—to the public’s rights Two 
reasons figure. One, collateral obligations are self-evident. Two, the author places 
little faith in the strength of the weak reed of professional ethics to protect the most 
vulnerable. “Taxation without representation” means a deontological requirement of 
procedural representation; not a promise by King George If to produce substantively 
better taxes through the exercise of better accounting ethics. Thus most protection is 
sought through tethers of accountancy and binding procedural safeguards. Yes, 
guardians are “citizens” too. But the reason for developing the model of TC and 
couching it in terms of rights is to transcend mere professional ethics and make 
protection more binding, controllable and certain. 


Il. F. 2. a. Obligations to Learn and Use Knowledge 


Technological citizens would be obligated to use the knowledge provided by 
the state to stay informed about the hazards around them. They should know what 
these hazards are, how hazardous they are, how they operate, how they are 
monitored, why they exist and what are the alternative means to the ends they 
produce. Beitz (1989) terms this “deliberative responsibility”. 


This will enable people to form beliefs and opinions autonomously, to vote and 
organize and to place more controls on specific complex hazards or limits on the sheer 
quantity and variety of the societal “stock” of hazards. The discharge of this 
obligation will thus provide people with the political resources necessary to protect 


themselves and verify their own safety. It will thus affirm their autonomy 
(McCombs and Poindexter 1983; Shortland 1988, 315) reminds us that the failure by 
laypersons to use scientific information can discredit them. Iteratively, it can reduce 
general legitimacy for public participation among purveyors of technologies—even 
among members of the public themselves and bring calls for the withdrawal of many 
forms of it even by the citizens themselves. Bluntly, laypersons must get their facts 
straight. 


To fulfill their obligations to the values of citizenship of autonomy, dignity, 
assimilation and improved living standards, laypersons would not need to hold Ph.D.’s 
in each of the seven lively physical sciences. They would be minimally required to 
learn about the existence of the types of possible hazards around them: radioactive, 
chemical waterborne and chemical airborne. They would be required to learn the basic 
concepts of complex hazard infliction and detection: synergistics, cumulativeness, 
monitoring, epidemiology and irreversibility. 


There is also the obligation to use the knowledge about how hazards are monitored 
and to utilize specific hazard-release data and monitoring equipment. Even amid 
galloping complexification, this obligation would not constitute an insurmountable 
burden upon layperson were it complemented by outright constitutional caps on 
the quantity, variety and complexity of the aggregate societal stock of hazards. 
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Il. F. 2. b. Obligations to Participate 


Obligations of technological citizens to participate include civic duties to participate 
actively in any of the several steps governing complex hazards that the state provides 
between technology advent and post-harm remedy. See again Figure I. Obligations to 
participate also include the duty to refrain from protesting the advent of any technology 
or any project embodying it on a prejudicial, prima facie basis. Before protesting a 
development, application, or siting, laypersons must at least consider the following 
factors to indemnify themselves against charges of reactionary Luddism: 


(1) The difficulty of self-detection of releases by laypersons 

(2) The magnitude or probability of harm involved; 

(3) The possibility for concealment of releases; 

(4) Consent by those affected with regard to the hazard; 

(5) The existence of more sensible alternative means to the end; 

(6) The life span of the hazard or knowledge and its ease of “reversibility” 
once in place; 

(7) What essential need the technology might serve. “Necessities” may be 
legitimate if there are no alternatives means and the ends are matters of 
survival. 


II. F. 2 c. Obligations to Exercise Technological Civic Literacy, Civic Virtue and 
Judgment 


Technological civic literacy and technological civic virtue embody the generic 
capacity to think of the technological system in which we live as a cybernetic whole. 
This includes the consequences of one’s actions, the interdependence of people, 
the potency of consequences that technology brings, and the implications that this 
interdependence for moral responsibility to avoid harm. This capacity is significant for 
the professional responsibility of those who control the release of hazards and also of 
innovators. It is also significant for the technological citizenship of laypersons. 


Technological civic virtue involves the progressive generalization of this general 
sense of responsibility to the technological system to ever more remote persons 
affected by the ever more abstract impacts of one’s actions. It involves increasingly 
abstract rationalizations of morality, that is, increasingly deeper ethical reflection. TC 
thus resembles Kohlberg’s latter stages of moral development. Another civic virtue 
obligation of TC is the obligation of citizens to develop skepticism and maintain 
vigilance amid possible manipulation of facts about hazards and detection by 
guardians. This is termed the civic ethos of critical trust (Frankenfeld MS 1992; 
Cvetkovich 1993). 


Some rudimentary level of scientific literacy is another obligation of TC. However, 
its provision is more an obligation of the state. Leon Lederman and other leaders in 
the quest for greater scientific literacy—including the more generic Kuhnian 
epistemological savvy—often invoke the terms of “citizenship” and “social contract”. 


Technological citizens are also obligated to learn about perceptual biases (Covello 
1983; Fischhoff 1985; Tversky and Kahneman 1981; Sjoeberg 1987; Slovic, Fischhoff 
and Lichtenstein 1982. See generally the bibliography’s section marked 
“Risk Perception—Is the Public Rational Enough to Control Risks? The Centrality of 
Concern With Controllability”). They are particularly obligated to resist those 
perceptual biases that increase one’s propensity to agree to accept hazards. It would 
be prudent to permit those industry-dismissed biases that increase fear of hazards. It 
would also be prudent to permit vigilance toward who controls and who is vulnerable 
even amid low probability of harm. It is also possible that they would be obligated to 
reduce fears of high-impact/low probability harms and increase the logical consistency 
of their fears of one hazard vis-a-vis an equivalent or greater one, so that society can 
allocate its scarce resources of peril mitigation—née “regulation”—more optimally. 


I view overcoming overabundant fear and increasing societal efficiency and 
rationality as less crucial than overcoming the perceptual biases of insufficient fear. 
Three reasons figure: First, any two or more risks are rarely qualitatively comparable. 
Qualitative differences most frequently turn on who controls at various control nodes. 
Second, actuarial estimates of the probabilities of accidents and lives saved per dollar 
expended on various regulatory measures are often grossly inaccurate. Third, from a 
social contractarian perspective, we have never held a direct, explicit referendum on 
whether we accept cost-benefit analysis versus a deontological prohibition against 
any dignity-threatening high-magnitude harms. This policy—constitution? 
social contract?— has been imposed upon us often by bureaucratic fiat. 


Together critical trust and consciousness of perceptual biases are termed 
technological political savvy. 


III. The New Social Contract of Complexity 


Unlike TC, the concept of a looser, vaguer “social contract” of technological 
society—or of relations affected by complexity—has actually been used by people; 
quite widely. A recent conference in San Francisco of the scientific research society 
known as Sigma Xi entitled “Ethics, Values and the Promise of Science” turned on 
“re-negotiating” this “putative” social contract between scientists and the public. 


Because of its frequent hypotheticalness, the fictive construct of the social contract 
can be used—even exploited—for virtually any end to prove any pre-determined point 
about what society “would” choose as its operating principles and at what level of 
abstraction if we all agreed on the same thing, i.e. from an Original Position (OP) from 
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behind a veil of ignorance. Bluntly, all’s war in love and fairness. What tools these 
morals be! 


This was most evident than at the Sigma Xi confab. No single speaker provided a 
dictionary definition of the term “social contract”; nor why she or he thought that 
the terms of relationships imputed to exist or desired would be agreed upon by all; nor 
even why the categories of terms advocated would be universally agreed to. 
Everything was cast in rarefied generalities. Speakers seemed to be directing remarks 
to colleagues and funding sources, not to society. The conference produced the sound 
of one wagon circling. The three staples on the somewhat self-serving scientists’ 
menu were bandied clichés, grilled adversaries and curried favors. It was difficult to 
decode what the outlines of the implied “social contract” of science and society might 
be from the conclusions imposed. While lip service was paid to ethical responsibilities, 
conferees exclusively entertained professional ethics of scientists—don’t lie, don’t 
plagiarize don’t fabricate—never societal ethics—don’t catastrophically imperil, don’t 
centralize power, don’t impose inequalities, don’t foist genie-like irreversibilities, 
don’t automationally unemploy. 


After hearing such conclusions as “Ergo, the U.S. must fund the Supercollider” and 
“ergo, the public must allow us to site nuclear waste dumps wherever we darn well 
please,” “those hazards which do exist, ought to,” and “the scientific community is 
virtually always in consensus and issues always turn on technical not qualitative or 
moral issues,” one can only guess that scientists’ version of the social contract of 
complexity was fulcrumed on the words “carte blanche” and “birthright”. One heard 


all the standard arguments for excluding the public from decisionmaking in the 
scientific and technological realms; and all of the substandard ones too. 


II. A. Social Contract—A Definition 
Herein, I will define the social contract as 


“the minimal, often hypothetical pact among people in societies governing their 
interaction—a ‘declaration of interdependence’—comprised of those minimal terms of 
relations—usually rules for making rules or rules for making rules for making rules as 
with Rawls’ Original Position—at various levels of abstraction which everyone would 
agree to which provide a feeling of closure, rest, equilibrium or justice.” 


Metaphorically, the social contract is like a public religion. It is the least common 
denomination. We may not all agree on what outcomes should be. Nor even on 
the procedures and laws which bring these outcomes systematically. But we can all 
agree that the rules for making the rules—the constitution—or the rules for making 
the rules for making the rules or meta-constitutional principles—should be fair, 
equitable and thus valid and legitimate. Our least common concept of the good cannot 
be substantive, only procedural or “processual” with perhaps a few quasi-substantive 
but still abstract ideas thrown in such as Rawls’ difference principle or equality of 
access to justifiably hierarchical positions. The social contract is the tie that binds. As 
it so often springs form an OP from behind a veil of ignorance, it is the blind that ties. 


Its concern is more with legitimacy of the social order through indirect justice of 
the procedures for making rules than through direct consent for actual outcomes. 
The social contract is sort of a “relaxed fit legitimacy”. 


III. B. Generic Elements of All Social Contracts 


Generically, all social contracts possess common categorical elements: 


(1) Parties 

(2) Terms 

(3) Boundaries—spatio-temporal and functional 

(4) Processes of consummation 

(5) Levels of abstractness or concreteness—one of the many points of 
disagreement 

(6) Levels of hypotheticalness vs. codification 

(7) Overarching telos, goals or norms—usually something pithy such as order, 
fairness, legitimacy, justice, or order as a consequence of fairness, justice and 
legitimacy through which the fruits of a division of labor can be enjoyed. 


Ill. C. The Social Contract of Complexity 


Technology—and more specifically, the complexity of technologies—creates certain 
circumstances of justice—scarcity of a valued resource or resources which must be 
equitably distributed, in this case safety, life, peace of mind, the knowledge necessary 
for them. At the very least, we must determine whether the highly distanciated 
division of labor within the society created by technology and complexity is legitimate 
in substance or in process of creation. 


By examining what we like and disdain about technologically complex society with 
its high division of labor and spatio-temporal-function distanciation between actors, 
we can start filling in the blanks for what the components of this putative but never 
explicated charter are. 


III. C. 1. Parties 


Parties are experts and lays, forebears and descendants, the regulated and 
the regulators, the regulated and those affected by hazards, consumers, society at 
large and other residual stakeholders. - 


III. C. 2. Categories of Terms 


The categories of terms are rarely prescribed prior to the delineation of terms. 
The logic in use of the entire enterprise of explicating the social contract of complexity 
is thus subjective and normative. The actual logic-in-use is virtually always to work 
from the most specific to the most abstract. 
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In my view, the social contract of complexity should entail the following categories 
of terms (not exhaustive): 


(a) Relations between experts and lays—These may be governed by codified 
professional ethics; 

(b) Relations between forebears and descendants; 

(c) The division of labor between the various dichotomies and the level of 
distanciation. This is both descriptive and normative when we evaluate 
whether there is too much division of labor 

(d) The process through which the division of labor developed—incrementally 
or synoptically, consented to or not, self-insinuated or not; 

(e) The number of people imperiled by various hazards. Normatively, this begs 
the issue of whether or not there should be limits on the amount of 
imperilment, the centralization of control, an issue of human dignity. 

(f) The relationship between resources expended on novel advents versus 
those expended on learning about the effects of extant ones; 

(g) Some general principles on the purposes of scientific inquiry and whether 
freedom of inquiry is deontologically protected or subject to regulation 
based upon projected consequences. (Durbin, all volumes 1978-1991); 

(h) Some agreement on whether deontological principles such as consent or 

utilitarian-consequentialism should govern the placement and management 
of hazards. Currently, we have a largely utilitarian-based social charter 
with a few pockets of deontology such as the Delaney Clause. In 
the interest of directness and explicitness of consent—even consistency— 
we might seek a synoptic, generic referendum on this. Realistically, we will 
likely continue to make such policy incrementally; 
Some general principle on the distinguishing role of humankind— 
Homo techne or Homo Sapien or both. We may not need a referendum on 
this. But debate on technological hazards, costs, benefits, deontological 
rights, would be deeper if these issues were invoked and explicated and not 
merely “assumed”; 

(j) The level of complexity of individual technologies and hazards and of 
the aggregate stock of hazards which in turn determines the division of 
labor and other factors; 

(k) The Hypotheticalness vs. concreteness or codification of the terms and 
categories of terms—this has a bearing on their legitimacy; 

(1) The pace of change which one generation foists upon another by virtue of 
bequeathing an infrastructure of research and development. This consists of 
laboratories, training for scientists, principles of inquiry and epistemology 
and the irreversibility of this pace of change; 


This list of categories of terms of the social contract of complexity is not exhaustive. 
Again, the logic in use was to induce it from the more specific actual terms I have cast 
in papers on TC and the “Simple Gifts” ethic. These terms, in turn are admittedly 
normative and possibly idiosyncratic. I invite others to deduce their own term from 
these categories of terms; or create their own categories. 
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III. C. 3. The Terms of the Social Contract of Complexity 


In my view, the social contract of complexity would be constituted from behind a veil 
of ignorance by people within complex society who were aware of the significance of 
complexity’s effects on the unequal levels of power, safety and peace of mind of lays 
and experts, forebears and descendants, scientists and beneficiaries of technological 
advents but unaware of their role or generation. They would be maxi-minners fearing 
the most vulnerable role as distant descendant in a potentially highly vulnerable future 
with a large yet still growing number of complex hazards vulnerable to the skill or 
recreancy (Freduenberg 1993) of expert controllers and monitors of hazards and 
unable to keep up with the treadmill of increasing hazards surrounding them. In an 
Original Position, “all the world’s a stage and all its actors merely seeking 
Equity minimum.” The unexamined life is not worth living. The noumenal self is a life 
not lived that is worth examining. 


Contractors in the Original Position—the furnace of fairness—wouid recognize not 
only the problems of complex hazards—and the generic problems of complex, fragile 
and difficultly detected and understood technologies or of “complexity” in general— 
but also its benefits. The first and overarching principle of the Social Contract of 
complexity would thus be analogous to Rawls’ Difference Principle. It would be 
the principle of legitimate technological dynamism, of legitimate division of labor and of 
legitimate inequality of power. 


Specifically, even the most vulnerable would agree that the society should continue 
with technological dynamism given its benefits despite the fact that many new 
technologies, because of their complexity, increase the magnitudes of hazards and 
the inequalities in the ability to control them and detect them and even to comprehend 
them between laypersons and experts. They would not want to kill the golden goose 
but merely to housebreak it. With respect to genetic engineering, they would not widh 
to close the gene pool, just add a few more lifeguards and restrict reckless diving. 
(Alexander 1989). They would allow new technologies to be developed as long as: 


(1) Their development is approved by the public; 

(2) Each inequality in control and self-verification of safety is offset with some 
corresponding benefit to the least advantaged; 

(3) Each inequality in control and verification of safety is offset with some free 
information about the hazard and possibly with equipment to detect it; 

(4) Each new vulnerability so increase is offset with a corresponding 
withdrawal of an equivalent hazard; 

(5) The aggregate quantity of inequalities in control and self-verification and 
costs to the society is kept at a homeostasis—a principle of 
the “Simple Gifts” ethic (Frankenfeld 1993) which, as mentioned above, is 
keyed to a fixed Lockean block of “resources” and “options” reduced to 
time and money freed from self-verification of safety for autonomous self- 
invention and self-realization; 
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(6) Some societal consent to and legitimation of the size and pace of 
the scientific infrastructure which potentially produces new hazards and 
creates new inequalities of control and vulnerabilities between laypeople 
and experts; 

(7) Some consensually defined ratio between the number of societal resources 
applied to new, potentially disequalizing and imperiling advents— 
*adventive” research—and research into extant hazards—”diagnostic” 
research. That way, the society might still “complexify beyond its capacity 
to assimilate” or “develop beyond its means” but—at the social 
contractarian level—could satisfy its members that it had procedurally 
made the maximum effort in good faith to balance advent with assimilation® 

(8) Perhaps some substantive proscriptions against the development and 
deployment of certain types of hazards based upon their: 


(a) Potency 

(b) Difficulty of detection 

(c) Concealability 

(d) Centralization of control 

(e) Interdependence/fragility (tightness of coupling) 
(f) Life span 


My assumption here is that all contractors fearing placement in future generations 
and knowledgeable about the generic factors which make certain technologies ghastly 
and irreversible “genies”’—that is, knowledgeable enough to induce a generic 
“geniology”—would seek to avoid the development and release of future genies 
through fairly substantive—but still “outcome-neutral” and abstract—proscriptions. 
This assumes that OP contractors would have been born into a generation after 
the advent of nuclear weapons and would have read enough books by Charles Perrow 
and others to be capable of inducing such generic factors of technologies which make 
them catastrohically hazardous. Others would dismiss such a concern among OP 
contractors. Again, all’s war in love and fairness. 


My intent here is not to exhaustively enumerate all of the general principles, norms 
and heuristics and often, punctiliously specific rules and quasi-substantive 
proscriptions which might precipitate from an Original Position and which might 
comprise the gradually crystallizing social contract of complex societies. I have done 
this under the rubric of Technological Citizenship; and in the more contractarian essay 
on the “Simple Gifts” ethic (Frankenfeld 1993). 


Sin reality, basic research is never purely “adventive” or diagnostic. For example, research into nuclear 
weapons or genetically engineered warfare may be necessary to determine if an adversary is developing them 
or how to prevent or counteract them. Still, risk perception research and open-ended statements by 
the public shows a concern with this axis of research priorities and with “developing beyond our means”. I 
would be content to invent a statistic such as “47% of all research is applied to diagnostic, environmental 
research and 53%” to new advents if such a figure would bring temporary closure to the issue; and initiate 
the larger, harder discussion on priorities that leads to a prioritization of research within the “diagnostic” 
sphere. 
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Rather, I hope to initiate thinking on the broad outlines of this contract whose need 
is created by complexity, both subjective and structural. I seek to start the ball rolling. 
I want people to begin thinking about complexity of hazards as one of the central, 
morally significant factors of technology and of technological civilization. From this, I 
hope that others will develop their own 


(1) categories of terms of this putative, emerging contract; 
(2) actual terms themselves and 
(3) rationales for why their terms of the putative social contract of complexity 
or of technological societies would precipitate from the OP “inexorably” 
and “ineluctably”.. 


Thus can we prevent conventional wisdom from becoming impacted wisdom. 


Conclusions and Research Agenda 


The political resource-based, normatively explicit model of TC and the new social 
contract of complexity, along with TC’s attendant nomenclature, would significantly 
clarify the language and intents of the best risk studies research. It would also 
streamline environmental policy, resources policy and TA. Most of the research 
needed to flesh out TC is already being conducted. 


Some research needs include: 


(1) An inventory of the aggregate stock or quantity, variety, potency and 
concealability of environmental vulnerabilities currently in existence and 
projected for the future; 

(2) A determination of the extent of capture of regulatory agencies by their client 
industries; or by officialdom in general; 

(3) A determination of the feasibility and cost of democratizing decisionmaking over 
and providing information about the index of complex environmental hazards 
(Masters and Kantrowitz 1988; Gricar and Beratta 1983; Sandman, Sachsman 
et al, 1987; Weinstein and Klotz 1987; Covello, McCallum and Pavlova 1989). 

(4) A determination of where the optimal equilibrium rests between individual self- 
verification of safety and autonomy on the one hand and the convenience and 
higher living standards of delegating this to guardians on the other, either 
generally or case-specifically (Viscussi 1983; Viscussi and O’Connor 1984). It 
is better to determine this through direct, explicit deliberation and expressed 
preferences than through inferences that are “rationalized” through imputations 
of “indirect consent”, “revealed preferences” or contractarian 
“hypothetical consent” (MacLean 1986). I seek to actually hold direct, explicit 
referenda for consent on as many issues as possible and to end elite-imposed 
social contractarian rationalization of the status quo; or of entirely new charters 
as was done with cost-benefit analysis; 

(5) A determination of the extent of cult consciousness among laypersons in 
relation to epistemic authorities (Douglas and Wildavsky 1982; James and 
Thompson 1989; Sjoeberg 1987); and 
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6. A distillation of the essence of epistemic authority and the relevance of political 
resources to it (Haskell 1984; Fischer 1989; DeGeorge 1985; Waddell 1988; 
English 1988). 


Given the organic evolution of general citizenship within the development of 
civilization, the discussion and pursuit of the specific concept of TC could revitalize 
the meaning and ultimate ideals of citizenship and of our interconnectedness. 
The concept may revitalize an appreciation of a number of key concepts of civic life: 


(1) boundaries (6) rights 

(2) community (7) obligations 

(3) membership (8) political community 
(4) subjectivity and subjects (9) social contract 

(5) equality of status 


This result would be welcomed by policymakers of every stripe. It would be welcomed 
by entitlement-obsessed liberals; by obligation- and authority-minded conservatives; 
by Marxists concerned with redistribution and with fusion of labor and fraternity as 
opposed to division of labor and alienation, largely by virtue of their historic contempt 
for the concept of citizenship and for the “false consciousness” of equality it imbues; 
by opportunistic anarchists seeking to reopen the assumption about the desirability of 
the social contract and of all governance to fundamental debate;? and by stasis-minded 
Luddites. 


Technology expands. The form of society and social contract to best assimilate 
techne and the proper status of humans within its benefits and perils remain in 
question. The TC model and vocabulary might provide the single vessel in which to 
cultivate this new modernity. As to its specific substance, let a thousand theories 
bloom. 


9Among anti-regulatory anarchists, I number Radical Economic Libertarians (RELs) such as 
Richard A. Epstein. They address issues of complex peril at a level which is equally as foundational, social 
contractual, almost anthropological as TC’s. They might appreciate a new communitarian liberal model 
such as TC/the new social contract with such unambiguous terms and basicness as it brings the very issues 
of whether or why we need any Leviathan, what is public/private, political/economic, 
endogenous/exogenous within the societal oikos, basic right/negotiable value, deontological/utilitarian- 
consequentialistic into sharper relief, thus clarifying, deepening and enriching debate. 


The case of geactic engineering. la Conflicting 
assessment: Theories and techniques, edited by E. L. 
CO: Westview. 
Barber, B. 1984. Strong democracy: Participatory politics for a new age. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 
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Introduction 


Despite the importance of the role attributed to the courts, and especially 
the Supreme Court, in shaping the sentiments of citizens, there is little evi- 
dence that the public is very knowledgeable about the Court. Caldeira, for 
example, notes that a 1989 poll conducted by the Washington Post found 
that less than 10 percent of the respondents could correctly name the Chief 
Justice of the United States, but over 25 percent could identify Judge Wap- 
ner of television’s People’s Court (Caldeira 1991: 303). 

However, while knowledge about the Supreme Court— its personnel, 
functions and modus operandi— may be limited, this does not preclude 
higher levels of knowledge among the public about the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. For example, in a survey of the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Area, Franklin and Kosaki (1991) found that 72 percent of their sample had 
heard about the Court’s decision in Tezas v. Johnson; close to 85 percent 
reported hearing about Webster v. Reproduciive Health. Price and Zaller 
(1991) found similarly high levels of recognition of Court decisions in the 
summer of 1989 using the National Election Study’s Pilot survey. Most 
studies of public opinion and knowledge of the Supreme Court have focused 
on the level of knowledge about the Court as an institution. Based on that 
assessment, the public is largely uninformed and uninterested. However, low 
levels of knowledge and interest about the Court as an institution does not 
necessarily mean that the public is not interested in the Court’s actions, 
i.e., the decisions of the Court. Indeed, in recent years we have seen intense 


“Our thanks to the Letters and Science Survey Center of the University of Wisconsin— 
Madison for providing the instrument which made collection of these data possible. 


public reaction to the Court’s decisions regarding civil rights, abortion, and 
flag burning, to cite a few examples. 

The public’s interest in the Court’s decisions is important for two rea- 
sons. The first lies in the ability of the Court to influence public opinion. 
If the public is not aware of the Court’s decisions, then there would be 
no potential for shaping opinion. The other reason that awareness might 
be important is the extent to which public evaluations of the Court as an 
institution might be affected by the Court’s decisions. Certainly, other gov- 
ernmental actors are evaluated by the public. In the case of the president, 
for example, approval is responsive to the public’s assessment of the success 
or failure of his policies (Brody 1991). Presidential approval is a crucial 
component of the president’s ability to lead; likewise, we expect that public 
approval of the Court is likely to affect its ability to command cooperation 
and compliance with its rulings from the other branches of government and 
from the public. 

Although there is a fair amount of research regarding the public’s level of 
knowledge about the Court and its members, there has been little systematic 
examination of the public’s knowledge of Court decisions. Earlier research 
has relied on data which is ill-suited to examining the immediate public 
response to Supreme Court decisions, and does not allow examination of 
the dynamics of awareness over time. 

This paper represents the first stages of a larger project on the Supreme 
Court and public opinion. In this project, we are interested in examining 
the public’s level of awareness of Supreme Court decisions and the impact of 
that awareness on public opinion. Part of our interest in the Court’s impact 
is focused on the ability of the Court to legitimate its views as expressed in 
its opinions. But another major concern is the effect of the Court’s decisions 
on the public’s evaluations of the Court as an institution. Since so much of 
what the public knows about the Court is conveyed through mass media, 
we are also interested in how the quality and quantity of media coverage 
affects the public’s level of awareness. Our purpose in this paper is to start 
fleshing out the contours of public awareness over a number of decisions and 
to compare the levels of awareness of Supreme Court decisions to levels of 
awareness for the actions of the other branches of government. How much 
does awareness vary across decisions and over time? Are there differences 
between levels of awareness of Supreme Court decisions and awareness of 
actions by other governmental actors? 
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Discussion 


Studies of the impact of Court decisions on public opinion suggest that 
public awareness of Court decisions can vary greatly and that those who 
know about the Court’s actions are likely to be politically knowledgeable. 
Taken together, these factors lead us to speculate that the ability of the 
Supreme Court to influence public opinion can vary greatly, depending on 
the level of awareness. Following the reasoning of Converse (1962) and more 
recently Zaller (1992), it is likely that the most informed citizens will be 
most resistant to attitude change, while those of moderate information who 
are most likely to accept persuasive messages. In the case of the Supreme 
Court, this means that when decisions are of minimal visibility, the few 
who become aware of them are precisely those least likely to be affected. 
But when a case or decision becomes widely known, many more people 
with less well developed opinions become aware of the decision. It is at 
this moment that the Court has its greatest opportunity to influence the 
public. To the extent that its decisions become the topic of conversation, 
this influence is maximized (Franklin and Kosaki, 1989). Thus the level of 
awareness of decisions and the dynamics of that awareness are crucial links 
in the connection between the Court and public opinion. 

Research on the impact of Supreme Court decisions on public opinion 
finds little evidence for public opinion impact (Marshall 1989; Murphy and 
Tanenhaus 1990; Baas and Thomas 1984). However, in all these studies, 
the assumption that respondents are aware of the Court’s decisions is not 
tested directly. When we compare these findings to the findings of Franklin 
and Kosaki’s research on the impact of the Court’s decision in Roe v. Wade, 
the importance of awareness is evident. The latter study finds that Roe had 
the effect of increasing public support for abortions performed for health 
reasons while at the same time increasing polarization of opinion regarding 
abortions performed for so-called “discretionary” reasons. Further, they 
find that these effects were present only among those who had heard of the 
Court’s decision, with those not having heard showing no changes in opinion. 
The comparison lends support to the argument that the Court can have an 
impact on public opinion; more important for our purposes, it shows that 
the impact is contingent on awareness of the decision. 

Awareness of Court decisions may also affect public evaluations of the 
Court. Brody’s (1991) recent work on presidential approval finds that ap- 
proval rests on evaluations of presidential performance. Moreover, he finds 
that media plays an important role in the evaluation process. Consistently 
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negative media coverage of presidential performance can, over time, erode 
levels of presidential approval even among strong supporters. If the Supreme 
Court is like other governmental institutions, then we should find that levels 
of awareness of Court decisions will affect levels of support for the Court. 

There is some evidence for a relationship between awareness of Court 
decisions and support for the Court. Caldeira and Gibson (1990) found 
that African-Americans who came of age during the Warren Court era have 
a more positive perception of the Court; they argue that this is due to 
that Court’s support for civil rights. Sigelman (1970) found that levels of 
support for the Court among African— Americans went from being higher 
than that of whites’ in the 1960’s to being equal to whites’ evaluations in the 
1970’s, presumably as a result of the rulings of a more conservative Court. 
Murphy and Tanenhaus (1990: 1002-1004) found that Southern whites are 
less supportive of the Court than whites generally. Again, the levels of 
support are attributed to the Court’s decisions. 

However, these studies do not test the issue of awareness directly; hence, 
it is difficult to tell whether the levels of support are due to the Court’s 
decisions, or whether they are due to feelings about government in general. 
Graber’s (1993: 290-291) analysis of news coverage shows that the Supreme 
Court receives far less network news coverage than the President or the 
Congress. The monthly average time given to the Supreme Court July 1990 
and June 1991 was 27 minutes; by contrast, the President received eight 
hours and four minutes of coverage and Congress received three hours and 
six minutes. If it is true, as lyengar and Kinder (1987) put it, that media tells 
the public what to think about, then Graber’s analysis leads us to conclude 
that the public is not likely to think much about the Supreme Court. 

Despite this grim view, we can provide a counterargument. The low 
monthly average of network time masks the fact that coverage of the Court is 
highly concentrated over two months, June and July. During these months, 
stories about the Court amount to almost two hours per month. The pattern 
of Court activity accounts for this increase— June and July are the last 
months of the Court’s term, and thus the Court announces many of its 
decisions, including its most controversial decisions, during this time. If 
media coverage of the Court increases, then we expect that the public will 
pay greater attention to the Court at this point. Since the public’s attention 
span is short, however, we would also expect the public to forget the Court 
and its decisions pretty quickly. How quickly the public forgets may be a 
function of continuing attention to the issue in the media and by political 
and social elites. 


Thus, levels of public awareness of Court decisions are of interest for 
several reasons. First, if levels of awareness vary across decisions, then 
the potential for the Court to affect public opinion must also vary across 
decisions. This is so for two reasons. One is that the Court obviously cannot 
affect those who are not aware of its actions. The second reason is that, to 
the extent that news of a decision is widely disseminated among the public, 
the Court is able to reach the portion of the public with less knowledge and 
which might therefore be more susceptible to changing their opinions. Given 
that the public is likely to be more aware of highly controversial decisions, 
then the awareness of Court actions is likely to affect levels of public support 
for the Court. 


Research Design 


Most previous research on the Supreme Court and public opinion has been 
forced to rely on one of two research designs. The first of these is the custom 
designed cross section survey, intended to measure support for the Court and 
awareness of past decisions (see Murphy and Tanenhaus (1969) for a pro- 
totypical example). The second design searches for surveys retrospectively 
which happen to ask relevant questions bracketing the Court’s decisions. 
Marshall (1989) has produced the most impressive collection along these 
lines, covering nearly 50 years of the Court’s life. 

The problem with the first design is that it is ill-suited to learning about 
the dynamics of public awareness of Supreme Court actions. Since it deals 
only with cases decided in the relatively distant past, it provides no clues 
as to what the immediate impact of decisions might be. While well suited 
to understanding relatively static perceptions and evaluations of the Court, 
the cross section survey is unable to capture anything more than a distant 
echo of response to the Court’s decisions. 

The second approach suffers from its necessarily ad hoc design. When we 
wish to recover information about public response to the Brown v. Board 
of Education decision, for example, we are at the mercy of whatever the 
Gallup, Roper or some other organization happened to ask at the time. 
By assembling a large collection of such cases, Marshall (1989) is able to 
overcome some of these problems, but the design remains dependent on 
happy coincidences. Likewise, Franklin and Kosaki (1989) were able to 
exploit chance in their analysis of Roe simply because the General Social 
Survey happened to ask the right questions and happened to go into the 
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field at just the right moment. Clearly we can exploit such chance events, 
but it is far from the ideal design if we wish to systematically probe public 
response to the Court. 

While long run impacts of the Supreme Court on public opinion can be 
examined using surveys carried out at irregular intervals, a different research 
design is needed to assess short run impacts. The Supreme Court decision 
represents an event that can have immediate effects (largely through con- 
temporaneous news coverage) which dissipates as the public forgets about 
the decision and goes on with its daily life. To capture the immediate effects, 
and the dissipation of those effects, one needs something akin to the “track- 
ing polls” used during election campaigns; these polls capture both ongoing 
trends and the impacts of planned and unplanned events. Fortunately, we 
were able to take advantage of precisely this type of design. 

One of the unusual things about Supreme Court decisions is that while 
we don’t know precisely when they will be handed down, we do know what 
the docket is, and so we know what will (quite probably) be decided within 
a period of a few months. This information allows us to design appropriate 
questions which can then be used to provide a comparison of opinion and 
awareness both before and after the decisions are announced. The only other 
problem is finding the proper research instrument for data collection. 

The University of Wisconsin Letters & Science Survey Center (LSSC) 
conducts a continuous national telephone survey. The goal of the survey 
is to conduct about 60 interviews per week, with each week constituting a 
valid, albeit quite small, national sample. Thanks to the availability of the 
LSSC survey, we were able to include a set of questions dealing with six 
cases we expected the Court to decide during the latter half of the 1991- 
92 session. To insure that we had a substantial number of both pre- and 
post-decision respondents, and because of the uncertainty about when a 
particular Supreme Court decision will be handed down, we started our 
interviews on February 11, 1992 and concluded them 205 days later, on 
September 2, 1992, yielding a total of 1523 interviews. 

In the fall of 1991, we tracked cases accepted for decision by the Supreme 
Court, and sought to identify a set of cases that would vary in public visi- 
bility. We initially settled on cases dealing with the following questions (the 
phrase shown in parentheses is our shorthand reference for each issue): 


e blockading of abortion clinics (“blockades”) 


e liability of cigarette manufacturers (“tobacco”) 
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availability of money damages for victims of sexual harassment (“ha- 
rassment” ) 


hate speech laws (“hate speech” ) 
sales tax on mail order purchases (“sales tax”) 


permissibility of prayers at public school graduation ceremonies 
(“prayer”). 


Early in 1992, the Supreme Court agreed to hear Planned Parenthood v. 
Casey, which would consider whether or not Roe v. Wade should be over- 
turned. Because of the visibility of this case, we dropped the abortion clinic 
blockade case, and replaced it with a question concerning Planned Parent- 
hood v. Casey (“abortion”, in our shorthand.) Fortunately, this change 
occurred before our survey went into the field. 

Our set of questions covered several different aspects of each case. We 
first sought to tap the respondents’ own attitudes on the issue; our questions 
for this are shown in Table 1. Second, we asked whether or not the Supreme 
Court had decided a case dealing with each of our issues during 1992. Our 
introduction to this series of questions pointed out that the Court might 
not have decided all of the cases at the time of the interview, reducing the 
pressure on respondents to claim to have heard of all the cases. These items 
are listed in Table 2 and are the heart of this paper. The response options 
for these questions were: the Court has decided the case, the Court has not 
decided the case yet, the respondent has heard of the case but doesn’t know 
if the Court has decided it or not, and the respondent has not heard of the 
case at all. 

If the respondent stated that a case had been decided, the interviewer 
asked a series of specific questions about the case and the decision: 


e where the respondent heard about the decision (an open-ended ques- 
tion with the following precodes: TV, newspaper, radio, church or 
club, work, family, friends, other conversation) 


e the direction of the decision (e.g. “Do you remember whether the 
Court ruled that prayers at public school graduations were permitted 
or prohibited?” ) 


e whether or not the respondent approved or disapproved of the decision 


Table 1: Respondent’s Attitude Questions 


For each of the following issues, could you tell me whether you agree or 
disagree with the position stated: 


Prayer: Prayers at public school graduation ceremonies do not violate 
the separation of church and state. 


Sales Tar: States should be able to collect sales tax from out-of-state 
catalog companies or television shopping services. 


Tobacco: The warning labels on cigarette packages should protect to- 
bacco companies from lawsuits by persons who believe they have been 
harmed by smoking. 


Abortion: States should be able to impose restrictions on the circum- 
stances in which a woman may obtain an abortion. 


Hate Speech: Local laws against cross burning, painting swastikas on 
buildings, and the like violate the First Amendment’s protection of 
freedom of speech. 


Harassment: Victims of sexual harassment should be able to sue for 
monetary damages. 


Table 2: Awareness of Supreme Court Decision Questions 


During 1992, the United States Supreme Court has or will rule on a number 
of important public issues. While some of these decisions are pretty well 
known, many are not. We are interested in which decisions people happen 
to hear about and which ones are less well known. Since we are going to be 
asking these questions for several months, some of the cases may not have 
been decided yet. We just want to know if you happen to have heard about 
them or not. 


Have you heard whether or not the Court has decided a case in 1992 con- 
cerning ... 


Prayer: ... whether prayers at public school graduation ceremonies vi- 
olate the separation of church and state, or haven’t you heard anything 
about such a case? 


Hate Speech: ... whether local laws against actions like cross burning, 
painting swastikas on buildings, and the like violate the First Amend- 
ment’s protection of freedom of speech, or haven’t you heard anything 
about such a case? 


Tobacco: ...whether the warning labels on cigarette packages protect 
tobacco companies from lawsuits by persons who believe they have 
been harmed by smoking, or haven’t you heard anything about such 
a case? 


Abortion: ...whether states may impose restrictions on the circum- 
stances in which a woman may obtain an abortion, or haven’t you 
heard anything about such a case? 


Sales Taz: ...whether states are permitted to collect sales tax from 
out-of-state catalog companies or television shopping services, or 
haven’t you heard anything about such a case? 


Harassment: ...whether federal anti-discrimination laws allow victims 
of sexual harassment to sue for monetary damages, or haven’t you 
heard anything about such a case? 
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e whether or not most of the respondent’s family and friends approved 
or disapproved of the decision, or if they had not talked about the 
case. 


Despite our best efforts to convince the Court not to hand down any of 
the decisions until our survey had been in the field at least six weeks (to 
insure a minimum of 300-350 pre-decision interviews), the decision in our 
sexual harassment case, Franklin v. Gwinnett County Public Schools (112 
S.Ct. 1028), was handed down on February 26, 1992, just two weeks after we 
started interviewing. We were more successful with the remaining five cases. 
Table 3 shows the cases, the decision dates and the number of interviews 
collected before and after the decisions.! 


Data Analysis 


Our primary interest in this paper is the degree to which the public becomes 
aware of Court decisions and the path of that awareness through time. Since 
our data allow us to form pre-decision and post-decision samples, we are well 
positioned to examine this topic.” 

One problem that confronts any analysis of awareness of Court decisions 
is the possible tendency of respondents to claim knowledge when in fact 
they have none. One approach which might be used to assess the level of 
exaggeration is to present respondents with non-existent cases, then use this 
level of claimed awareness as a baseline for comparison with actual cases. We 
have avoided this approach for two reasons: we don’t want to and we don’t 
have to. We don’t want to because we prefer not to lie to respondents. While 
such deception may seem minor, to us it is an abuse of the implicit contract 
we make with respondents: if we want them to be truthful with us we should 
be honest with them. We do not have to depend on deceit because our design 
permits an ideal control for exaggeration: the pre-decision level of reported 
awareness. Since our survey was continuously in the field prior to decisions, 
we need simply compare the pre-decision level of reported awareness with 
the post-decision level. The pre-decision data establishes a natural baseline 
level of “background noise” comprised of exaggeration, misunderstanding, 
misinformation, measurement error and everything else that can lead to 


‘Interviews done on the day of the decision are counted as after the decision, since our 
interviewing was primarily in the evenings. 

Since the samples are independently drawn each day, any date can mark the dividing 
line between pre- and post-decision samples. 
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Table 3: Cases, Decision Dates, and Number of Interviews Before and After 
Decisions 


Case Decision Number of Interviews 
Date Pre-Decision Post-Decision 


Harassment: 

Franklin v. Gwinnett 2/26/92 
County Public Schools 

112 S.Ct. 1028 


Sales Tax: 
Quill Corp v. North Dakota 5/26/92 
112 §.Ct. 1904 


Hate Speech: 
R.A.V. v. City of St. Paul 6/22/92 
112 S.Ct. 2538 


Tobacco: 
Cipollone v. Liggett Group 6/24/92 
112 S.Ct. 2608 


Prayer: 
Lee v. Weisman 6/24/92 
112 S.Ct. 2649 


Abortion: 
Planned Parenthood v. Casey 6/29/92 
112 S.Ct. 2791 
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over-reporting of awareness. The post-decision reports incorporate all of 
these effects plus the crucial effect of the decision itself. Thus our pre-post 
decision comparisons of awareness control for the background noise while 
giving us relatively precise estimates of the impact of the Court’s action on 
public awareness. 

Our analysis focuses on the proportion of the sample who say that the 
Court has decided each case. This is more specific information than simply 
claiming to have heard of the case and is, we think, a better measure of 
meaningful awareness of the Court’s actions.* 

We have aggregated our data into seven day weeks, delimited by the day 
of the decision. Thus we have seven full days comprising the week following 
the decision, seven full days in the week preceding the ruling, and seven full 
days in every other week we define. This gives us an average of about 55 
respondents per week. We could increase the temporal aggregation to reduce 
sampling error, but at the price of a coarser resolution of the dynamics of 
awareness. Happily, even with this small number of weekly observations, 
the results are quite clear. 


The Basic Dynamics of Public Awareness 


In a world overrun by complex statistical analysis, it is a pleasant relief to 
be able to present our basic results simply by drawing a picture. Figure 
1 shows the time series for each of our six cases over the 29 weeks of our 
sample.° The cases are presented in the order in which they were decided. 
As noted above, the harassment case was handed down unfortunately early 
in our interviewing, after only two weeks of interviews (118 in all) had been 
collected. Whether due to this design failure or not, there is no evidence 
that this case caused any increase is public awareness. However, this is the 
only case for which there is no evidence of public reaction. In each of the 
other cases, there is an obvious upward movement in awareness immediately 


’The proportion claiming to have heard of each case, though admitting not knowing 
if the Court has ruled, is considerably larger than the proportion saying the Court has 
reached its decision. For some purposes, this grosser knowledge may be of considerable 
interest. For our purposes here, we prefer the more stringent measure. However, it is worth 
noting that the dynamics of simple awareness are similar to those we find for knowledge 
of decisions, though not surprisingly a bit noisier. 

*Except the first and last weeks, which may contain less than seven days. 

°The weeks are numbered by their distance from the decision, so week number —1 is 
the week immediately preceding the decision, week 1 is the week beginning with the day 
of the decision, week 2 the week after that and so on. There is no week 0. 
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following the decision. For the sales tax case, this move is quite modest. The 
hate speech case drew greater notice while the remaining three cases, prayer, 
tobacco and abortion, showed quite substantial levels of awareness following 
the decisions. 

There are several substantive points to note from these graphs. First, 
the level of background noise is quite low, especially for the less visible 
cases of sales tax, hate speech, and school prayer. Prior to the decisions, 
none of these series show as much as a 5% misreporting rate. The tobacco 
and abortion cases show somewhat greater background noise, though still 
below 10%. On this basis we conclude that there is very little tendency for 
respondents to claim to know that the Court has taken action when it has 
not. 

If we look only at the percentage who say they have heard of our six 
cases, without regard to whether the Court has ruled or not, we see the 
same upturn following the decisions, but considerably greater background 
noise (Figure 2). Certainly more people have a vague awareness of the 
Court’s docket than can say if it has ruled or not. But the increased noise 
suggests a measurement note: the more specific the information sought by 
the question, the less background noise. In contrast, asking about general 
awareness invites greater measurement error as people with vague memories 
of “hearing something or other” about a case contribute noisy responses. 
Previously, it has been assumed that respondents could not be expected to 
have specific knowledge of the Court’s actions. Our results suggest a different 
interpretation. While the level of specific knowledge may be modest (10- 
30% in our measures) it is far less noisy than are the vague non-specific 
measures which may seem easier for respondents to answer. Reliance on 
non-specific measures may, ironically, make it harder to detect the impact 
of Court decisions as the signal is lost in the background noise. 

The cases in Figure 1 are arranged chronologically by decision date. It is 
curious that the upturns in awareness also increase from the early to the late 
cases. This could represent the Court’s tendency to hand down controversial 
or important rulings near the end of its term. If so, we would expect media 
coverage to be greater of these later cases, which could account for the 
heightened public awareness. We are currently collecting data on media 
attention which may answer this question. At the moment, we can only 
note that coverage of the harassment case was surprisingly limited, making 
only one of the three evening network newscasts. And this is the one case 
for which we find no upturn in awareness. Data on coverage of the other 
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Figure 1: Awareness of Supreme Court Decisions 
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cases is not yet available, but we expect to find that coverage of those cases 
was considerably greater. 

The level of awareness is interesting. At an absolute level, less than 
a third of our sample in any one week claimed to know that the Court 
had decided a case. However, in three of the six cases, over a quarter of the 
sample knew of the Court’s actions in the week or two following the decision. 
In light of the common belief that the public knows very little of the Court, 
these figures are larger than might be expected. Much larger percentages 
claimed to have heard of these cases, though admitting they did not know if 
the Court had acted, as shown in Figure 2. We conclude that assumptions 
of massive public ignorance of the Court are unfounded, even when specific 
actions are concerned. 

Finally, we note the dynamics of awareness. We would expect that not 
only does the public learn about Court decisions, but they also forget about 
them. This forgetting should increase as the decision fades into the past. 
How rapidly this occurs may tell us something of the likely impact of a 
decision. In the extreme case, a case quickly forgotten can have little oppor- 
tunity to affect public attitudes. On the other hand, a case which remains 
visible is more likely to become the topic of conversation among family and 
friends, enhancing the probability that the citizen’s opinions may shift as a 
result (Franklin and Kosaki 1989:763-4). 

In our data, there is clear evidence of this “forgetting function”. Where 
there was an initial effect, there appears to be a period of about four weeks of 
heightened awareness followed by a gradual decline. The decline is perhaps 
less interesting than the length of the plateau following the decision. It 
appears that it takes about a month before the public shows a substantial 
downturn in awareness. This is far longer than can be accounted for by news 
coverage alone, which generally ends within a day or two of the decision 
(except in extraordinary cases). This period of relatively high awareness 
suggests that there is considerable opportunity for discussion of the Court’s 
opinions before memory of the decisions begins to fade. 


Comparison with Other Public Events 


While Figures 1 and 2 clearly demonstrate that public awareness rises in the 
wake of Court decisions, the level of awareness is difficult to interpret. On 
the order of 30-35% of the mass public appear to be aware of specific Court 
decisions. But is this a lot or a little? Some would expect little awareness of 
the Court and its actions and so would think 30% rather substantial. Others 
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would say that if even a case so prominent as Casey can only reach a third 
of the public, then awareness is quite limited. How are we to understand 
the import of our data? 

One way to get a handle on the Court data is to compare them with 
awareness of political events involving actors and institutions other than the 
Court. We are able to again exploit our rolling cross section survey design 
to ask about events we expect to happen within a span of a few months. 
Starting in late December 1992 and continuing until early August 1993, we 
again asked a national sample about their awareness of events we thought 
likely to occur during this time. By comparing awareness of these events 
with the earlier data on Court decisions, we are able to gain perspective on 
both sets of results. 

Of the nine items we included in our new survey, four focus on the Pres- 
ident, two on involvement of US troops in Somalia, two on investigation of 
government wrongdoing, and one on the Court. The exact question wording 
and the question order are provided in Table 4. 

As it happens, six of our nine anticipated events actually occurred during 
the course of our survey. The dates of these events are shown in Table 5. 
The three events that failed to materialize were the announcement of the 
Clinton health plan, and indictments over the House Bank scandal and the 
State Department search of Clinton’s passport files. This actually provides 
us an unintended set of control groups, since we can use them to assess the 
level of background noise in our data. 

The President, unlike the Court, is constantly in the news. What is 
more, news coverage of presidential initiatives often continues for days or 
even weeks. The Clinton health reform plan is one example of this. While 
the plan itself was not announced during the time our survey was in the field, 
news coverage of the plan was common throughout this period. Likewise, 
Clinton’s nearly constant appearances on the evening news and on the front 
pages stand in sharp contrast to the Court’s episodic appearances. Coverage 
of the Court decisions included in our first survey seldom lasted more than 
a single day. Typically, our cases were the lead item on the evening news 
the day they were decided. Yet after that, they were never heard of again.® 
This contrast in visibility virtually guarantees that the President and his 
actions will be more widely known than are specific Court decisions. But 
how much? And how much variation is there in awareness across different 


®The Casey decision was the sole exception. 
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Table 4: Awareness of Non-Court Events, 1993 


As you probably know, Bill Clinton recently moved into the White House 
and many new members of Congress were recently sworn into office. During 
1993, the President and the Congress will be dealing with many important 
issues and regularly trying to convey plans and positions to the public. 
While some events and actions are pretty well known, many are not. We 
are interested in which things people happen to hear about and which ones 
are less well known. Since we are going to be asking these questions for 
several months, some things may not have occurred. We just want to know 
if you happen to have heard about them or not. 


Has President Clinton had the opportunity to make one or more ap- 
pointments to the U.S. Supreme Court ? 


Has a member of Congress, or a former member of Congress, been 
indicted in connection with the House bank scandal ? 


Has President Clinton made any trips out of the country ? 


Has President Clinton made a nationally televised speech in the last 
ten days ? 


Has President Clinton presented a plan to Congress to overhaul the 
health care system ? 


Have any officials from former President Bush’s administration been 
indicted in connection with the search of Bill Clinton’s passport files 
during the election campaign ? 


Has President Clinton held a nationally televised press conference in 
the last ten days ? 


The United States has been participating in a United Nations opera- 
tion in the African country of Somalia. This has involved American 
military personnel providing protection to relief workers. Have you 
heard anything about the U.S. involvement in Somalia ? 


(If heard) From what you have heard, are we increasing, decreasing or 
holding steady the number of US troops in Somalia ? 
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Table 5: Dates of Events, 1993 


Court Nomination— March 19 (White resigns), June 14 (Ginsberg 
Nominated) 


Clinton Trip—April 3 (Canada), July 6 (Japan) 


Clinton Speech—February 17 (State of Union) 
Clinton Press Conference— March 23, May 14, June 15 


Somalia Withdrawal— January 19 (First troops pulled out, regular 
reductions thereafter) 


domains of Presidential action? By drawing these comparisons with the 
Court data, we can gain perspective for our interpretations. 

Figure 3 shows the level of public awareness of the nine events contained 
in our second survey, plotted against the date of interview. The Figure shows 
a seven day moving average, yielding from 50-65 interviews for each point. 
The moving average consists of the seven days leading to and including the 
date which is plotted in the graph. This moving average therefore smooths 
out the sampling variation which would dominate daily samples. It also 
has the unfortunate side effect of making responses to events appear more 
sluggish than they in fact are, since the moving average contains observations 
from before the event occurred until a week after the event. This is a minor 
annoyance which can be safely ignored in making our primary point, which 
focuses on the maximum awareness following events. 

Our data show that public awareness of US involvement in Somalia was 
uniformly high throughout the time of the survey. Over 90% of the sample 
said they had heard about the U.S. presence. Further, this proportion did 
not decline even as Somalia retreated from the headlines and U.S. involve- 
ment lessened. 

When we asked if the U.S. was increasing the number of troops in Soma- 
lia, we again found a trend toward increasingly accurate perceptions. The 
middle figure of the top row of Figure 3 shows that early in the survey period 
about half of the respondents thought the U.S. was increasing the number of 
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troops. On January 19th, the first withdrawal of troops took place, to be fol- 
lowed by further reductions over the coming months. The figure shows that, 
perversely, the immediate effect was an increase in the proportion thinking 
there was greater involvement. However, this quickly reversed itself and 
throughout the rest of the survey period we find continuous decline in the 
percentage believing there was increasing involvement. 

In each of these cases we find that there was widespread awareness of 
U.S. involvement, and a growing understanding of the direction that involve- 
ment was taking. On the order of 80-90% of the public had heard something 
of the deployment of troops and also understood that by late January that 
deployment was being reduced. While the impact of the first withdrawals 
seems anomalous, further withdrawals were accompanied by widespread ap- 
preciation of the trend in troop levels. 

Public awareness of Presidential actions clearly responds to events, yet 
there is a considerably higher level of background noise than we saw in our 
data on Court decisions. The graph on the right of the first row of Figure 3 
shows that President Clinton’s State of the Union speech was immediately 
perceived by a very large proportion of the public: on the order of 90%. 
Since our question asked about a “nationally televised speech in the last ten 
days” it is gratifying to see the subsequent decline. However, the decline 
is to a base level of almost 50% saying there has been such a speech! This 
high background noise is understandable given the constant appearance of 
the President on television news. It seems likely that casual observers of the 
political scene find it difficult to discriminate between these news reports 
and the “nationally televised speeches” we had in mind with our question. 

Like speeches, Presidential trips abroad arouse widespread notice. Clin- 
ton’s trip to Canada was met with an immediate upsurge in the proportion 
knowing that Clinton had traveled outside the country. The subsequent 
Japan trip raised levels of awareness to the 90% range. And in this case, 
there was rather little noise prior to the Canada trip, hovering around 20% 
or less. Once more we see that well covered events can make a sharp im- 
pression on public awareness. 

But events need not always have such effects. The case of Presidential 
press conferences is a case in point. The middle graph of the second row of 
Figure 3 demonstrates this. Clinton’s first press conference led to a sharp 
upturn in awareness of the event. But his subsequent press conferences 
appear to have had little or no effect. Further, there was apparent confusion 
earlier when the state of the union speech seems to have been mistaken for 
a press conference. 


Our question about the Supreme Court is also a Presidential question, 
asking if Mr. Clinton has had the opportunity to nominate someone to 
the Court. Here we see that Justice White’s resignation did not lead to 
any sharp upsurge in response to this question. However, the wording is 
ambiguous and might well be understood to ask if Clinton had named a 
nominee yet. Once Justice Ginsberg was named, positive response to the 
question rose dramatically. After the actual nomination, around 75% of the 
public knew that Clinton had acted. 

The remaining three graphs act as measures of the background noise for 
these items, since none of the events we anticipated actually occurred. In 
the case of the Clinton health plan, the proportion thinking he had made a 
proposal to Congress rises steadily to around 50%. This seems quite under- 
standable given the amount of coverage of possible proposals and hearings 
related to the plan. However, it again demonstrates that the background 
noise can be very loud when general awareness if confused with specific 
knowledge. 

The items on the House banking scandal and the State Department 
investigation of Clinton’s passport show that background noise can be lower 
when a subject receives less attention. In the latter case especially we see 
that after the issue disappeared from the news, incorrect responses dropped 
to quite low levels, approximating our pre-decision levels for Court cases. 

Our major conclusions from these data are that when the public is pre- 
sented with very substantial coverage of events very large proportions be- 
come aware of the events, as demonstrated by the State of the Union Speech, 
Somalia, and Clinton’s trips abroad. Further, this widespread awareness can 
extend to the nomination of new justices to the Supreme Court. However, 
not all events provoke such widespread appreciation. Some press conferences 
go unnoticed, for example. The level of news coverage seems to play an im- 
portant role here, as does the ability of citizens to distinguish particular 
events from the ordinary daily coverage of politics, about which they may 
be inattentive. 

Compared to the more visible Presidential events, Supreme Court deci- 
sions draw substantially more limited notice. Even the more visible Court 
decisions we studied showed only a third to a half the level of awareness as 
some Presidential events. Viewed from this angle then, Court decisions are 
not very visible. 

However, compared to Presidential events our Court data also show much 
lower levels of background noise. While up to half of our sample claims to 
know of events which have not yet occurred, for the Court decisions these 
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figures never reached even 10%. Our explanation for this rests with the 
general level of coverage of the Court in comparison with the President. 
Cases before the Court are very seldom mentioned on the news except on the 
day they are decided (and occasionally when they are argued.) This means 
that the media input signal is essentially a “spike”, a one day story which 
vanishes the next. Our earlier data show that the public is quite responsive 
to such spikes. This responsiveness, however, does not mean that news of 
Court decisions spread throughout the public. The more limited effects we 
find probably offer a fair representation of the specific knowledge that the 
Court has decided a particular case. In contrast, it is easy to confound the 
constant coverage of the President with the occurrence of particular events. 
Thus we find high noise levels about Presidential events which have not 
occurred. 

Finally, we might compare the results in figure 2 with those in figure 
3. When we allowed respondents to say they had heard something about 
a case, but did not know if it had been decided, the proportion aware was 
markedly higher. Some portion of this is undoubtedly noise. Yet this also 
demonstrates that, like the Clinton health care reform plan, many citizens 
are aware that a topic is being discussed in Washington without knowing 


the exact details. Viewed in this light, we find that there is relatively high 
general awareness of Court cases, though again significantly behind some 
other events, such as those concerning the President. 


Knowing What the Court Said 


We have argued that our measure of awareness, knowing that the Court 
has ruled, is a more demanding and hence more meaningful measure of 
knowledge than simply asking if the respondent has heard of the case. If 
this is so, then our respondents should not only know of the decision, but 
should also know something of the content of the decision. While this is not 
central to the current paper, it is important enough to bear notice. 

For any respondent who said the Court had decided a case, we asked a 
series of follow-up questions, one of which asked what position the Court 
had taken. Table 6 shows the percentage of correct answers among these 
respondents.’ The results show a range of correct answers, though most are 
quite high. 


"In this case, only post-decision respondents are included. 
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Table 6: Correct Perception of the Court’s Position 
Case Percent N of 
Correct Cases 
Harassment 92.6% 68 
Sales Tax 78.7% 61 
Hate Speech 51.9% 77 
Tobacco 85.5% 83 
Prayer 98.9% 91 
Abortion 84.7% 


Only on the hate speech decision does our sample appear to be guessing. 
On the complex abortion decision, which both sides seemed to claim to 
have lost, 85% correctly stated the Court’s position. The phenomenally 
high 99% correct on school prayer may reflect the Court’s long-standing 
and consistent position on this issue, though it could also indicate that 
the Court’s position has become stereotyped regardless of its actions. A 
scrap of evidence argues against stereotyping. Of the 12 respondents who 
erroneously thought the Court had decided this case before it actually did, 
only 58% said it had banned prayers. If stereotyping were the primary 
factor here, we would expect a much higher proportion saying the Court 
rejected prayers at graduation.® On the two cases for which it is hard to 
imagine a stereotypical position for the Court, tobacco and sales tax, about 
80% correctly characterized the Court’s position, well above what we would 
expect from guessing alone. Finally, a high percentage (93%) of the modest 
number of respondents who had heard of the harassment decision got the 
Court’s position correct. This supports our earlier argument that those who 
said they had heard of the harassment decision are in fact close watchers of 
the Court. 


®If the post-decision respondents were acting on the basis of stereotyping, with the 
implied probability of an anti-prayer response of .989, then the probability of getting 
only 7 (or fewer) of 12 pre-decision respondents giving this response is far less than .001 
(1.2 x 107" to be exact, assuming a binomial distribution for the responses.) 


Conclusions 


Our results have several important implications for studies of the Court 
and public opinion. First, we demonstrate that public awareness is quite 
responsive to the actions of the Supreme Court. While no more than a third 
of the public was able to tell us when the Court had handed down a decision, 
this still represents a substantial proportion, certainly larger than many 
previous works would lead us to expect. What is more, among those who 
do know of the decisions, very high proportions also accurately understand 
what action the Court took. The picture of the public as minimally aware 
and generally ignorant of the Court’s actions is in our view simply wrong. 

Even larger proportions of the public are at least peripherally aware 
of the Supreme Court’s docket. While we think the rate of non-specific 
awareness is exaggerated, it is nevertheless clear that a substantial portion 
of the public does hear something about the Court’s cases. 

The political implications of these results has to do with the pool of cit- 
izens who might be available for mobilization or persuasion following Court 
decisions. As we pointed out in the introduction to this paper, the Court is 
likely to have an impact on public opinion when its decision is sufficiently 
visible to provoke discussion among large numbers of the public. Our results 
show that this potential is present in several cases. Further, the fact that 
decay in awareness takes over a month to set in means that politicians and 
citizens have some time in which to respond to the Court before the public 
forgets the decision. It is important to realize that this sort of response sel- 
dom happens, for like all branches of government much of the Court’s work 
is routine or relatively noncontroversial. Nevertheless, when a case such as 
abortion or flag burning arises it is relatively easy for political leaders to 
exploit the opportunity for their own purposes. In so doing, they stimulate 
the discussion which is critical to the Court’s impact in shaping opinion. 

Finally, we point out that the Supreme Court has become increasingly 
politicized over the last decade or so. As Republican administrations have 
been able to shift the Court’s center of gravity, and as groups, especially 
women, have come to see the stakes they have hanging in the balance, the 
Court is increasingly drawn into the public eye. The effect of this increased 
awareness raises the opportunity for the Court to influence public opinion 
even as it becomes a more salient object of political contention. 
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Why some people vote while others do not has long been a puzzle for political scientists 
who have suggested many reasons to account for differences in the extent to which 
individuals avail themselves of the opportunity to cast their ballot at election time. 
These suggestions fall into three categories which specify variations that are by nature 
institutional, contextual and personal. Institutional differences, such as compulsory 
voting and the nature of the electoral system, affect the ease with which the act of voting 
can occur, and the nature of the benefits gained from voting (including the likelihood of 
a wasted vote). Contextual differences, such as the extent of party competition, probably 
affect mainly the objective benefits that voting bestows. Individual differences, such as 
age, education and psychological predispositions,! affect the difficulty of the voting act 
and the extent to which individuals will be subjectively aware of the benefits of voting. 


Previous research has tended to focus either on the aggregate level, comparing turnout 
rates from country to country - or from state to state within the US - (Merriam and 
Gosnell, 1924; Tingsten, 1937; Matthews and Prothro, 1963; Powell, 1980, 1986; Jackman, 
1987), or on the individual level, comparing the likelihood that particular individuals 
will cast a vote (Campbell et al., 1960; Kim, Petrocik and Enokson, 1975; Wolfinger and 
Rosenstone, 1980; Crewe, 1981; Schmitt and Mannheimer, 1991). Aggregate data of course 
ignores the extent of variance between individuals, while individual-level data has 
normally been analyzed for only one country at a time. Within a single country, of 
course, contextual and institutional effects are generally constant, thus eliminating the 


possibility of investigating their importance.” 


In 1989 we participated in an election study covering all European Community countries 
at the time of the third EC-wide election to the European Parliament.? Because we were 


1 Note that some individual differences (such as demographic characteristics) can be viewed as 
contextual differences if aggregated to the level of the electorate as a whole (a highly educated 
population may be one in which voting is more likely even among less educated individuals); though 
there are also contextual differences that have no counterparts at the individual level. 

2 Wolfinger and Rosenstone incorporated into their individual-level data information about 
registration laws that differed from state to state within the United States, as did Kim, Petrocik and 
Enockson (see also Mitchell and Wlezien, 1989); and Hirczy (1992) investigated the effects of 
compulsory voting laws that differed from province to province within Austria. These differences, 
however, occur within frameworks that are very similar indeed compared to the differences that exist 
between EC countries. 

3 The European Elections Study of 1989 was a joint effort of West European social scientists to study 
the elections for the European Parliament (EP) held simultaneously in all European Community (EC) 
countries in June 1989. It was designed and organized by a core group consisting of Roland Cayrol 
(University of Paris), Cees van der Eijk (University of Amsterdam), Mark Franklin (formerly at the 
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studying voters within different countries, this research provided an unprecedented 
opportunity to study turnout both at the individual and country levels, enabling us to 
investigate comparatively the effects of institutional, contextual and individual 
variations in the independent variables thought to affect turnout. The post-election 
wave of the 1989 European election study interviewed some 13,500 individuals who were 
asked not only whether they had voted in the European elections, but also about their 


voting behavior in recent national elections, including national elections which were 
conducted concurrently with the European elections in some of the countries. Although 
some overestimate of reported turnout (and prospective turnout) is to be expected in 
response to such questions, this should not affect our ability to identify reasons why 
some people vote while others do not, and to estimate the impact of electoral salience (a 
national election will be more salient than a European one). 


Above all, this research provided an opportunity to specify the institutional, political and 
social differences between different European countries so as to see whether, when 
country names are replaced by more theoretically interesting concepts (cf. Przeworski and 
Teune, 1970), we can account for all the effects of country differences. In the analysis of 
individual variations this concern has become rather commonplace. It is at the heart of 
the concept of random sampling that we are not interested in Mary, Heinz or Charles, but 
in people who can be characterized in terms of gender, age, education, attitudes, etc.; and 
that adequate characterization in terms of variables of this kind will be sufficient to 
describe the persons in question so that we do not even have to know their proper 


University of Strathclyde, now at the University of Houston), Manfred Kuechler (Hunter College, City 
University of New York), Renato Mannheimer (University of Genova) and Hermann Schmitt 
(University of Mannheim) who co-ordinated the efforts of the group. The study consisted of three 
independent cross-sectional surveys that were conducted in each member country of the EC before and 
immediately after the EP elections. The questionnaires, which were administered in the language(s) of 
each country, formed part of the European Omnibus Surveys which also contained the regular 
Eurobarometer (EB) surveys of the Commission of the EC. With the kind permission of the director of 
EB surveys, we derived from the EB data a number of demographic and background characteristics to 
employ in conjunction with the responses to our own questions. The relevant EB surveys were number 30 
(Fall 1988), 31 (Spring 1989) and 31A (summer 1989, immediately after the European elections). Each of 
these waves involved interviews with some 12,500 respondents divided into independent national 
samples of about 1,000 respondents each. This number was lower for Luxembourg (about 300 cases) and 
higher for the United Kingdom where an additional sample of 300 cases was drawn from Northern 
Ireland. In the present paper we focus upon data collected in the third (post-election) wave of 
interviews. Funding to support the first two waves came from a consortium of European mass media and 
other institutions. Funding for the third wave, the major data source used in the present paper, came 
largely from the British Economic and Social Research Council. The data were deposited at the 
Steinmetz Archive in Amsterdam (the Netherlands) in 1992 and are available for secondary analysis 
via the ICPSR (University of Michigan) ESRC Survey Archive (University of Essex) and other data 
archives. 


names to make meaningful statements about them. The same reasoning applies to 
countries, or, in the words of Przeworski and Teune, "the basic assumption is that names 
of nations, or of social systems in general, are treated as residua of variables that 
influence the phenomenon being explained..." (1970: 29). 


A European election may at first sight appear to be a poor venue to study turnout. Such 
an election is generally regarded as a ‘second order' election (Reif and Schmitt, 1980; Reif, 
1985) which, just like many local and regional elections, lacks salience. At second glance, 
however, exactly this low-key character yields a number of important advantages. 
Turnout is expected to be low, thus maximizing the variance of the variable of prime 
interest;* and there are also at least three other advantages. The ability to study the 
difference between reported voting in the second order election and voting in a national 
election held on the same day enables us to investigate the influence of electoral salience 
in a quite unprecedented fashion.? Moreover, the fact that the election was held at the 
same time in twelve countries enabled us to directly investigate the effects of 
institutional and contextual differences between those countries,° while holding 
constant a large number of possible contaminating influences that might occur between 
elections held at different times.” These effects can then be compared with those of 


individual differences to see which are most important.® 


Above all, the study of turnout in a second-order election has the important advantage of 
permitting an uncontaminated assessment of institutional differences between countries. 
The timing of first-order elections in Europe is often not set by a fixed electoral calendar 


4 In many European countries turnout in national elections is so high that such individual-level 
variance as exists is very hard to analyse. 

5 Three countries held national elections on the same day as the European Elections, thus providing 

us with an experimental situation in which second order effects on turnout could be estimated directly 
(see below). 

6 The election was not necessarily held on the same day, since different countries have different rules 
for the day of the week on which elections can be held, but polling was completed in all countries 
within three days. 

7 Efforts to productively combine different surveys into a single, amalgamated analysis are often 
thwarted by differences between surveys in content, question wording and question format. The 
questionnaires of the European election study, however, were identical in the different member states of 
the EC, apart from minor but unavoidable differences in party names and the like. For the purposes of 
the analyses reported here, however, the different surveys can be considered to have been as identical 
as possible bearing in mind the need to use different languages for their administration. 

8 Country samples were weighted in such a manner as to reflect the results of the European elections. 
This procedure is reported by Van der Eijk and Oppenhuis (1991). No attempt was made to take account 
the sizes of the different national electorates, which were thus given equal weight in the total 
European sample, as doing otherwise would diminish the opportunities for assessing effects of systemic 
differences, particularly those between the smaller and the larger member states. 
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but rather by domestic political circumstances which, because of the very fact that they 
will differ from country to country, may obfuscate the effects of institutional factors. 


In the pages that follow we will first enumerate in more detail the various influences on 
turnout that we are able to evaluate with our data, and then describe the research design 
which permits us to assess individual-level, contextual and systemic effects in 
comparative perspective. Then we turn to our actual analyses, leading to a discussion of 
how completely we are able to specify the influences on turnout EC-wide. Though the 


European Community had only twelve members at the time of the 1989 European 


elections, we in fact distinguish fourteen different political systems: treating separately 
the samples of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and dividing the Belgian sample into 
Flanders and Wallonia since each of these has a different party system. 


DETERMINANTS OF TURNOUT 


What features of different countries might affect turnout on a country-by-country basis? 
How can we conceptually differentiate the member states of the EC sufficiently well as to 
remove the need to revert to their proper names when trying to explain turnout? 
Among the different ways in which a political system can be characterized, some are 
more useful in generating systemic variables for studying elections than others (cf. 
Powell, 1980, 1986; Crewe, 1981; Jackman, 1987; Blais and Carty, 1990; Crepaz, 1990). These 
fall into a small number of obvious classes, as follows: 


1. How is the election conducted? What are the rules of the game? Four aspects seem to 
us particularly important: the first two in terms of the extent to which voters are likely to 
feel that their votes are wasted, and the last two in terms of other incentives for voting: 
(a) Whether the electoral system employs single member districts (Britain), Single 
Transferrable Vote (Ireland and Northern Ireland) or List System proportional 
representation (elsewhere);? 
(b) Proportionality of outcome (votes/seats ratio at the most recent national election);!9 


9 In European elections we only have one example of single member districts (in Britain). This was 
treated as the base category and not given a dummy variable to correspond to it. 

10 This measure incorporates, among other things, the effects of whatever electoral thresholds exist. 
We did not incorporate such thresholds as a systemic variable pertaining to the rules of the game, as 
the size of thresholds sometimes differs for different regions within a single country, depending on 
other characteristics of the electoral system. The variable has been operationalized not in terms of the 
European elections themselves, but in terms of the most recent national election, as that represents 
better the systemic context in which voters have been socialized and to which they have become 
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(c) Whether compulsory voting is in effect (as in Flanders, Wallonia, Greece, 
Luxembourg and Italy); 

(d) Whether the election is held on a Thursday (Denmark, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Northern Ireland, the Netherlands and Spain) or on the following Sunday (elsewhere). 
The consequences of this final variable can hardly be specified in advance - it is not 
difficult to generate plausible hypotheses for either an increase or decrease in turnout 
resulting from one or the other choice. 


2. What are the options from which electoral choice is to be made? 
(a) The number of parties competing for seats in the European Parliament in any 
particular country will primarily reflect the breadth of choice offered to the electorate;!! 
(b) Competitiveness of parties (extent to which the same voters are likely to support 


more than one party);!2 


(c) Simplicity of the space within which party choices are made - actually the variance 
explained by the first two principal components in a factor analysis of the probability to 
vote questions described in footnote 12 - the assumption being that a choice is easier to 
make (i.e. that the decison costs of voting are smaller) when the options are clearly 
structured along only a few dimensions; 

(d) Adequacy of representation - the extent to which the set of parties to choose from 
covers the variety of political preferences of the electorate - indicated by the proportion of 
the electorate for whom no party scored above average in the probability to vote 
questions described in footnote 12; 

(e) Variety of policy positions offered with respect to European integration. Although 
most analysts agree that European elections are predominantly focussed on the domestic 
political arena, they at least purport to relate to the European one. By far the most 
important question in that arena is the extent to which European integration should be 
pursued. The extent to which voters are presented with a choice on this question is 
indicated by the range of positions of political parties in this regard (for details see Van 
der Eijk and Franklin, 1991). 


accustomed. 

11 The operationalization in terms of number of parties participating in the European election has 
been chosen because it is the least equivocal of various possibilities, including effective number of 
parties (requiring a choice between many different ways to measure this), or number of parties in 
National (1st order) elections (which requires arbitrary decisions as to which ballot options to count or 
disregard). 

12 This is the first of three measures that are based on a question that we asked regarding every party 
for which a responded had the opportunity to vote: how likely was it (on a ten point scale) that the 
party in question would receive the respondent's vote at some future national election. The first of the 
derived variables measures the extent to which individuals gave above average scores to more than one 
party (Van der Eijk and Oppenhuis, 1991). 


3 . Political context. It is generally understood that political culture is important in 
determining levels of political participation. We do not expect this to be so true as 
between EC countries as it would be (say) between Britain and the United States, but there 
are a number of variables that should be checked out just to verify that this supposition 
is valid. The following variables are generally felt to be of importance: 

(a) Perceived importance of elected institutions;!% 


(b) Satisfaction with democracy;!4 


(c) Approval of European Community;}° 


(d) Whether a national election is being held concurrently with the European 
Elections.!® 


4. Social context. A number of social phenomena may affect turnout and party choice. 
These are mainly aggregate-level versions of individual-level variables discussed in 5 
below in which the process of aggregation takes the form of finding average values or 
proportions for each EC country. The idea is that people will be affected by the character 
of the society in which they find themselves even if they do not share a dominant 
characteristic. These aggregations include the composition of the electorate in terms of 
the size of groups defined by traditional (class, religion) and hypothesized (materialist- 
postmaterialist) cleavages. 


5. Individual predispositions. All of the above considerations are implemented at the 
aggregate level, as indicating differences between countries that could affect average 
turnout. Many of the same considerations also give rise to individual-level variables, as 


13 This variable is the score on a cumulative scale expressing the extent to which respondents perceive 
that European, domestic first-order and domestic second-order elections affect their own life and well- 
being. The scale is unidimensional and cross-nationally robust. Details on its construction can be found in 
van der Eijk and Oppenhuis, 1990. This variable pertains most directly to the perceived benefits of 
electoral participation. 

14 Average score on a number of questions tapping this orientation. 

15 Respondents’ score on a cumulative scale containing items indicating approval of European 
integration and the EC (Treiber-Reif and Schmitt, 1990; Van der Eijk and Oppenhuis, 1990). As we are 
concerned with turnout in European elections, this variable is of importance in assessing the extent to 
which orientations to the EC contribute to electoral participation. Earlier analyses present no 
unanimous verdict on the importance of this variable (Schmitt and Mannheimer, 1991; Van der Eijk and 
Oppenhuis, 1990). 

16 In Ireland, Luxembourg and Greece in 1989 national elections were held on the same day as the 
European elections, thus boosting turnout in the European Elections to the same level as in a national 
election. Because these countries provided us with a controlled experiment for the effects on turnout of 
second order versus first order elections, we did not for this purpose have to make use of our measure of 
whether people would have voted in a (hypothetical) concurrent national election. 
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already indicated. Satisfaction with democracy may not only affect turnout as a national 
trait, but also it may help to determine whether particular individuals cast a vote or not. 
The same is true of all the other political and social context variables. In addition, there 
are evidently many other individual-level characteristics that predispose people towards 
electoral participation or not: education, income, social class and group memberships, to 
name only those most commonly found in analyses of turnout. It is, however, likely 
that such variables will have different effects in different countries. In some, gender may 
have an effect on turnout but in others not; in some income may be important but in 
others the critical variable may be education; in some employment sector may be 
important whereas in others the critical variable might be whether respondents were 
productively employed or not. 


We are not greatly interested in these types of differences between countries,!” and in 


the analyses that follow we include a variable called "predicted demographic effect" 
which is computed country by country from a regression analysis in which the 
independent variables include all available demographic characteristics.!* The main 
objective is not to measure the importance of these effects but to ensure that estimation 
of the more interesting systemic and attitudinal effects are not subject to specification 
error. However, one variable was singled out for special treatment because of the interest 
so often expressed in the possibility that a ‘silent revolution’ is occurring in European 
countries (Inglehart, 1971; 1977). Post-materialism was not included among the 
demographic effects but given a separate variable so that the influence of the values 
presumed to accompany this characteristic could show their effects on turnout. 


The same technology was employed to measure campaign effects on turnout (attention 
to newspapers and TV, interest in the campaign, amount and type of information 
imparted by the campaign). Again, we were not much interested in the differences in the 
way the campaign affected individuals in different countries, which will be affected by 


17 As an example: whether or not urbanization has a small or large effect on turnout will to a great 
extent be dependent on transportation infrastructure in rural areas. 

18 The actual procedure involved the following. In each country turnout was regressed on a large 
number of demographic and socio-economic characteristics. Included in the regression equation were 
always age, church attendance, home-ownership and union-membership. In a stepwise procedure 
variables from the following set were added to the equation to the extent that they added to the 
explained variance: education, income, occupation (dummied in a series of categories), unemployment of 
respondent, unemployment of head of household, religion (dummied where necessary), urbanization, 
and subjective social class. From the resulting country-specific regression equation the predicted value 
or y-hat was calculated, which in its turn was used in the Euro-wide data file as an independent 
variable which encapsulated the effects of demographic and socio-economic conditions on turnout in a 
manner general to all countries. 
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such matters as media content and communications infrastructure. Our "predicted 


campaign effect" is again computed country by country from a regression analysis in 
which the independent variables include all available campaign variable 


5.19 


One final individual-level variable - whether voted in previous national election, 
viewed as a proxy for habitual voting (Schmitt and Mannheimer, 1991) - is included to 
serve as a surrogate for omitted effects. The assumption is that to the extent that we have 
properly specified the systemic, political, social and individual effects on turnout there 
will be little left for habitual voting to explain. Thus the variance explained by this 
variable can be viewed as that part of the variance unexplained by our specified effects 
that might be available to be explained in a more properly specified model. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


A multiple regression analysis of turnout, using as predictor variables all of those listed 
above, produces largely uninterpretable results. This is because many of the variables are 
interrelated in such ways that part of the explanatory power of each of them is picked up 
by others to which they are related. In order to make sense of the findings we decided to 
conduct our analysis in stages, each stage consisting of a group of variables delineated in 
terms of their position in the causal sequence that one can imagine leading up to the 
decision to vote. This causal sequence is illustrated in Figure 1, and starts with systemic 
characteristics listed in 1-2 above, continues with political and social context (3 and 4), 
and ends with the individual characteristics listed in 5 above. 


Figure 1 Stages in the analysis process 


Systemic features Contextual features Individual features 


Social and political variables 
-——— | Demographic predictors 
Campaign effects 


Rules of the game Political context 
Choice structure Social context 


19 Just as with demographic and socio-economic data, we combined the effects of a series of variables 
pertaining to political interest in general and campaign interest in particular by, country-wise, 
regressing turnout on them, and using the y-hats as the embodiment of their joint effects. 
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To these an extra stage (in practice though not in conception) was added in which we 
investigated the interaction between aggregate and individual-level effects, on the 
assumption that the effects of individual differences may vary between systems, 
depending upon their systemic and contextual characteristics; and a final stage in which 
we looked to see whether, after specifying all measurable effects in this way, any residual 
country effects could still be detected. At each stage, independent variables were entered 
into a multiple regression analysis only if they contributed significantly to variance 
explained,”” and residuals from each stage were used as the independent variables for 
analysis at the next stage. 


Table 1 Tumout by country in an HC-wide analysis, and variance 
in individual-level turnout explained by country differences 
(Data: European Election Study 1989; n=10518) 


COUNTRY VOTING COUNTRY % VOTING 
Britain 35.8 Italy 80.6 
Denmark 45.5 Luxembourg 86.6 
Flanders 91.1 Netherlands 46.7 
France 48.8 Northern Ireland 35.9 


Germany 61.6 Portugal 51.5 
Greece 80.5 Spain 54.5 
Ireland 67 .7 Wallonia 94.9 


VARIANCE EXPLAINED BY COUNTRY DIFFERENCES 0.168 


20 The choice of multiple regression analysis can in principle be criticized on at least two different 
grounds. First, as the dependent variable is dichotomous, logit or probit analyses might be considered 
to be more appropriate. These methods, however, are less widely understood by political scientists, 
and certainly not as straightforward to report. More importantly, however, multinomial logit and 
probit analyses are subject to effects from distributional differences in the dependent and independent 
variables which obstruct the detection of possible interaction effects between systemic and individual- 
level influences. The advantages of logit analysis are particularly important for dichotomous 
variables whose means are badly skewed and which therefore display ceiling and floor effects. In our 
case this was not a big problem since the generally low turnout in the European elections generated a 
dependent variable which is well-behaved in this regard. On average some 60% of the respondents in 
the (weighted) EC-wide data file did vote, while 40% did not. A number of the analyses reported in 
this paper were also run with logistic regression, and the substantive results are entirely in line with 
those from OLS regression. Hence we feel justified in limiting ourselves in this paper to a presentation 
in terms of these effects. A second kind of critique which could be made of the methods we employ is 
that regression methods are not efficient for modelling multi-level relationships. Here too, however, 
we preferred the flexibility of regression methods over less flexible muiti-level algorithms, 
particularly in the context of a research design which did not consist simply in testing pre-existing 
hypotheses but also in refining those hypotheses on the basis of initial findings (see below). 
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The average turnout in different European countries did vary considerably in the 1989 


elections for the European Parliament. Table 1 shows turnout ranging from 95 per cent 
in Wallonia to a mere 36 per cent in Britain. Yet the amount individual variation was 
far greater still: in a one-way Analysis of Variance only seventeen per cent of the 
individual-level variation can be explained even by the large country differences that we 
see in Table 1. Our objective in the remainder of this paper is to explain as much as 
possible of the country-level variance on the basis of systemic and contextual differences 
between the different countries - if possible leaving no unspecified country differences - 
and then to explain additional variance on the basis of measured differences between 
individual voters. In the sections that follow we will address first the effects of systemic 
characteristics, then contextual effects, and finally the effects of individual-level 
characteristics before turning to an extended assessment of what influences might 
remain unmeasured. 


SYSTEMIC INFLUENCES 


The object of this stage of the analysis is to see to what extent differences in individual 
electoral participation can be explained by the systemic and institutional setting in which 
the individuals find themselves, and to discover which systemic and institutional 
characteristics matter in this respect. Our principal findings are displayed in Table 2. 


Table 2 Regression of electoral participation on systemic 
characteristics in an HC-wide analysis (Data: European 
Election Study 1989; n=10518) 


Independent variables included beta 


COMPULSORY VOTING 
PROPORTIONALITY 
SUNDAY 
CONCURRENT ELECTIONS 
SIMPLICITY OF PARTY SYSTEM a 
NUMBER OF PARTIES 


Variance explained 


t-value 
12.4 
11.6 | 
11.0 | 
40.3 
10.9 | 
7.0 
0.144 
10 


These results are quite interpretable. Compulsory voting, a high degree in 
proportionality in the translation from an election to the allocation of seats in the 
Parliament, a party system which is structured in one or at most two dimensions, 
concurrent national elections and a large number of parties all contribute significantly to 
higher electoral participation, as was hypothesized. Elections on workdays generate, 
ceteris paribus, lower turnout than those on Sundays. This empirical finding is mainly 
surprising for its strength, considering that no clear rationale could be determined ahead 
of time as to its likely direction. 


Not only the variables included in the equation, but also those which are omitted merit 
some comment. Most remarkable is the absence of electoral systems characteristics such 
as PR and STV. At second sight this is less surprising, however. Only two systems are 


STV, only one is a single-member district first-past-the-post system, all others are party- 


list PR systems. The internal diversity of all these others obstructs a clear contrast 
between them and either STV or FPTP systems. Furthermore, the salient peculiarity of 
FPTP in terms of its influence on the likelihood of a wasted vote is already captured by 
our measure of proportionality, which represents (evidently in a more general way than 
FPTP, STV or PR) in what way the differences between these systems affect turnout. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 


The second stage of our analysis also concerns characteristics which pertain to a political 
system rather than to individual persons. Here, however, we deal not with institutional 
and systemic characteristics, but with compositional ones. The mere fact that 
populations differ from one another in terms of, for example, level of education or 
degree of unionization may cause them to differ in turnout as well. Likewise, 
occupational and religious differences in the make-up of populations and electorates may 
affect turnout. The variables which were included in this stage are socio-economic 
characteristics (% farmers in the population, % manual workers, % in managerial 
occupations, % union members in workforce, % with low education, % subjective 
middle class), and religious characteristics (% not-religious, % strongly religious, 
religious diversity or homogeneity), together with other political and social context 
variables (such as satisfaction with democracy, EC approval, and the importance of 
elected institutions) listed earlier. It should be emphasized that it was not the 
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individual-level measures of education, occupation or religion that were investigated in 
this stage, but rather the effect on individual behavior of being part of an environment 
which is characterized by a certain composition. 


The results of this stage of the analysis can be summarized very briefly. A regression 
equation was obtained in which 3 variables were significant at the .001 level: average 
satisfaction with democracy, % in managerial occupations, and % not religious. Their 
combined explanatory power was, however, exceedingly low with a proportion of 
variance explained of only 0.002. In view of this, in order to prevent capitalizing on 
chance and to promote parsimony in our empirical modelling, we decided against any of 
them - in effect deleting the second stage from our analyses and continuing in the third 
stage with the residuals from Stage One. 


INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCES 


In the third stage of our regression analyses, individual characteristics of voters were 
used to explain electoral participation. However, this stage was actually broken down 
into a succession of analyses in which interactions with systemic variables were 
identified, as follows. 


First of all an EC-wide regression analysis was run to establish which individual-level 
variables merited further consideration. Having established the identity of these 
variables, the residuals from the analysis were saved and the file was split by country, 
after which the saved residual was regressed on the same independent variables as had 
already been used in the Europe-wide analysis to generate the residuals. Any significant 
effects indicate interactions: the strength of the effect of the individual level variable is 
different in the country under observation than in the Europe-wide file. To the extent 
that the sign and size of such country-specific effects corresponded to country differences 
in the systemic variables used in the first stage of our analyses, interaction effects could be 


specified and included in a new analysis of individual differences.*! This led to a new 


iteration in which, again, the same procedure was used to detect possible remaining 
interaction effects, and so on, until no more interaction effects could be specified for a 
new iteration. 


21 If the country-specific effects cannot be linked to systemic differences, they are not modelled in 
this stage and their effects will, if sufficiently strong, be picked up by country dummies in the fourth 
stage of our analysis, below. 
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The results of iterating through the procedure described above are summarized in 
Table 3. 


Table 3 Regression of electoral participation on individual 
characteristics, after accounting for systemic charac- 
teristics, in an HC-wide analysis (Data: European 
Election Study 1989; n=8761) 


Independent variables beta 


PREDICTED CAMPAIGN EFFECT .36 
PREDICTED DEMOGRAPHIC EFFECT 
APPEAL OF BEST CHOICE «dah 
PARTY ATTACHMENT 
IMPORTANCE OF ELHCTIONS .02 
Interactions 

COMPULSORY VOTING with -.04 
POLITICAL AND CAMPAIGN INTEREST 


Variance explained (in residuals from stage 1) 0.243 


The variables which were included in the equation fit with established insights in 
explaining electoral participation. Four of the five variables are to a large extent 
motivational in character, and pertain immediately to elections and parties. Socio- 
demographic characteristics are also important, indicating that differences in 
participation between age groups, religions, educational levels, urban or rural areas, etc., 
cannot be entirely explained by differences in motivation, political involvement and the 
like. A number of variables, however, did not enter the equation, even when very 
relaxed criteria for significance were applied. (Post)materialist value orientations and 
more direct political opinions and orientations such as the salience of various kinds of 
issues, satisfaction with democracy and approval of and support for the European 
Community do not figure strongly in the explanation of electoral participation once 
other factors have been taken into account.*? 


22 It has to be emphasized that our analyses involve no causal modelling. Were we to remove 
variables reported in table 3 from the equation, others would be included which are now interpreted as 
of no additional importance in the explanation. Yet, theoretical considerations which will be 
elaborated elsewhere (van der Eijk, Franklin, et al. 1994) do not suggest such a change. 
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t-value 
35.2 
19.6 
12.2 
2.1 


Particularly noteworthy is the fact that EC-related attitudes, preferences and orientations 
play no significant role in the explanation of electoral participation in European 
elections, in contrast to the findings of some earlier, less elaborate studies.23 This 
underscores again the conclusion drawn by many analysts that what we are dealing with 
are second-order national rather than European elections. The iterative procedure 
described above suggested the possibility of interactions with two systemic factors: 
compulsory voting and concurrent national elections. Only one of these proved 
sufficiently important to be included in the model: the interaction between compulsory 
voting and political and campaign interest. Substantively, this is hardly surprising: 
where compulsory voting exists, the impact of political and campaign interest on 
electoral participation is smaller than in countries without compulsory voting. A 
comparison of the beta's involved shows, however, that even in countries where one is 
obliged to turn out and vote, interest in politics still matters. This is understandable in 
view of the fact that in no country with compulsory voting is much effort made to 
enforce the law in this regard. 


Here, too, it is of importance not only to take notice of the interactions which were 


modelled, but also of those potential interactions which did not show themselves in 
practice. Variations in the electoral system proper, in proportionality, in the number of 
parties, in the complexity or simplicity of the party system, or in the presence of 
concurrent national elections do not alter the strength of the effect on turnout of 
demographic characteristics or of motivation and involvement. 


RESIDUAL COUNTRY EFFECTS 


We already saw in Table 1 that the total variance available to be explained by systemic 
and contextual effects was 16.8 per cent - little more than the 14.4 per cent that we actually 
explained (see Table 2) when the 14 names of political systems were replaced by six 
systemic characteristics. Not surprisingly, therefore, an analysis of turnout differences 
that treats the fourteen political systems as the universe to be examined, and uses 
turnout in each system as the dependent variable, explains some 88 per cent of the 
variance by means of these six independent variables.?4 Even with an N of only 14, this 
is an impressively significant result (cf. Powell, 1986, and Jackman, 1987, for similar 


23 A more elaborate discussion on the conditions which lead to the erroneaous conclusion that EC- 
related attitudes, values and orientations do (positively) affect turnout can be found in Schmitt and 
Mannheimer (1991) and in Van der Eijk and Schmitt (1991) 

24 See van der Eijk and Franklin (1994). This is 0.002 more than the proportion that 14.4 is of 16.8, but 
the balance lost to computation and other errors is evidently tiny. 
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analyses that explain rather less variance with almost as many independent variables 
unless country dummies - see below - are included). Nevertheless, there might be room 
within the variance left unexplained for residual country effects to prove significant. 


If the explanatory variables identified in Table 2 had not been sufficient to capture all of 
the relevant differences between our fourteen systems, then the systemic characteristics 
omitted would cause the residuals from the analyses so far to differ on average when we 
compare them across nations. Such differences would, in the absence of specified 
variables, only be ‘explained’ by proper names which can be introduced as country- 
dummies in our regression analysis. If, on the other hand, all the relevant systemic 
differences were captured by our systemic indicators, the country dummies would not 
carry much explanatory power. The fourth stage of our analyses assesses to what extent 
country dummies are still needed in order to properly specify our model. 


In the stages of the analysis so far, the effects of a number of specified systemic variables, 
of a number of individual variables, and of a single interaction between them were 
estimated. The residuals from these stages constitute the dependent variable in the 
fourth stage: that is, differences in electoral participation after the effects of the variables 
reported in tables 2 and 3 have been taken into account. The independent variables are 


country dummies: a series of dichotomous variables which indicate the country of the 
respondent in question. One country has to be designated as base, which is not 
represented by a dummy but rather by a zero score on all other dummies: the 
Netherlands was chosen for this purpose. Given the N=14 findings referred to earlier in 
this section, it will not come as any surprise to discover that the residual effects of 
country in such a regression analysis are small. The results are displayed in Table 4. 


Table 4 Regression of electoral participation on country dummies, 
after accounting for systemic and individual characteris- 
tics, in an HC-wide analysis (Data: European Election Study 
1989; n=9221) 


Independent variables beta t-value 
GREAT BRITAIN -.04 -62 
SPAIN -.04 
PORTUGAL -.03 .59 
ITALY -.02 
GERMANY .02 -12 


Variance explained (in residuals from stage 3) 0.004 
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We can look at these results in two different ways. One perspective emphasizes 
significance, the other power and parsimony. From the first perspective we are led to 
point out that, depending on the criteria applied, some country dummies are significant. 


All 5 dummies reported in table 4 are significant at the .05 level.2> Ata level of .01, 
however, only the first three are significant. At a level of .001 only the first two. In view 
of the number of cases, a level of .001 does not appear overly restrictive, which leads to 
the conclusion that in comparison with the Netherlands (and in comparison with all 
other countries which are not significantly different from this base), electoral 
participation in Great Britain and Spain was somewhat depressed. Determining what 
characteristics of these political systems might be responsible for these effects can, of 
course, not be learned from these results by themselves, but require the generation of 
relevant hypotheses and their empirical testing on this or an equivalent dataset. No 
obvious hypotheses spring to mind. 


The other perspective emphasizes power and parsimony. From this perspective we are 
led to stress that the inclusion of country dummies has hardly any impact on explained 
variance - the increase amounts to less than two tenths of one percent. We are tempted 
to emphasize the second perspective because we feel that the object of scientific research 
is not to clutter our view by including unimportant variables in our empirical models, 

even if their effects are statistically significant. This perspective suggests that we should 
wait until the replicability of such effects can be assessed before investing much effort in 
the generation and testing of hypotheses regarding possible systemic variables which set 
Great Britain and Spain apart from the rest of the European Community. 


OTHER OMITTED EFFECTS 


Though little variance remains unexplained at the level of country differences, at the 
individual level one may still wonder to what extent important variables have been 
omitted which, if included, would have increased our ability to explain variations in 
turnout. From one perspective it might be thought that all of the variance unexplained 
so far should be considered available to be explained by other factors. In fact it is likely 
that much of the unexplained variance is of a random nature, having to do with illness 
and other family crises on the one hand, and peripheral factors on the other, such as 


25 The reader may wonder why, with 2 per cent of the variance explained by country in Table 1 still 
unexplained by systemic and compositional effects after the second stage of our analysis, the inclusion 
of country dummies does not raise the variance explained by this amount (which would be 3 per cent of 
the residual variance remaining at this point). Of course, inclusion of all the country dummies would by 
definition raise the variance explained to the same as that explained by country in Table 1; but the 
amount of variance to be explained is so little that spreading it among thirteen country dummies yields 
effects most of which are too small to achieve significance. 
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vagaries of the weather and the differential appeal of TV programming. With respect to 
individual level variables there is no similar procedure to the one we employed in the 
case of country differences that would establish a benchmark against which we can judge 
our success in enumerating all relevant individual differences, unless we would engage 
in a grand fishing expedition for possible interactions between, for instance, post- 
materialism and other variables. No suggestions for the need to engage in such an effort 
have been made in the literature, and such an expedition would risk capitalizing on 
chance, to yield unstable, non-comparable and non-replicable findings. Rather than 
proceeding along that route, we will tackle the question of possible omitted variables at 
the individual level in a quite different fashion. 


Table 5 Regression of electoral participation on participation 
national elections, after accounting for systemic and 
individual characteristics, in an HC-wide analysis 
(Data: European Election Study 1989; n=9221) 

beta t-value 
Proxy for omitted individual-level variables 
PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL 0.18 16.5 
ELECTIONS 


Interaction 
COMPULSORY VOTING with OMITTED -0.04 3.4 
INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLES 


Variance explained (in residuals from stage 3) 0.029 


We already proposed that electoral participation in the European election can be regarded 
as participation in a second-order national election.”© This suggests that important 
determinants of electoral participation exert their influence not only in the European 
election under study here, but in various national elections as well. Consequently, 
electoral participation in the most recent national election (which was asked about in our 
surveys) can be used as a proxy for the combined effects of the determinants of electoral 
participation. Having already modelled some of these determinants in our analyses so 
far, a test for the importance of omitted variables is obtained by regressing the residuals of 


the equation described by Table 3 on participation in the most recent national election.*” 


26 For more elaboration of this argument, see Reif and Schmitt (1980), and for empirical confirmation 
of this thesis, see Reif (1984, 1985), Schmitt and Mannheimer (1991) and Van der Eijk and Oppenhuis 
(1990). 

27 We employ the residuals from the third stage because there is still some chance that omitted 
variables are systemic or contextual in nature. Taking the residuals from Stage 4 would rule out such 
omitted variables by fiat. Table 5 can thus be regarded as representing an attempt complementary to 
that made in Table 4 to identify the extent of possible residual systemic and contextual differences, 
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Just as with other individual-level variables, this has to be accompanied by a test for 
possible interactions with systemic variables, which was performed by means of the same 
iterative procedure already employed for the third stage of our analysis, above. The 
results are reported in Table 5. 


Not surprisingly, there is a clear indication that some effects have been omitted from the 
analysis. What these are is not immediately obvious, however. The effects may be 
caused by phenomena for which we have no data because the relevant questions were 
not included in the questionnaires (such as, for example, political efficacy), or by variables 
for which we have data but which we inadvertently did not include in the analyses, or 
(the most plausible possibility in view of the fact that our variables were chosen after 
extensive literature review) by variables which are 

available in our data but not in an ideal form. Irrespective of what caused these omitted 
effects, their importance is relatively small in terms of explanatory power. Were we able 
to include them in our analyses, the variance we would be able to explain in electoral 
participation would rise by less than 2 percent. One interaction term is significant, and 
indicates that the explanatory power of the omitted variables is slightly less in systems 
with compulsory voting. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In the analyses reported above we have analyzed electoral participation in the member- 
states of the European Community during the 1989 elections for the European 
Parliament. In order to avoid problems of misattribution of effects between different 
kinds of variables (systemic versus individual characteristics), the analyses were 
performed in a stagewise fashion. First we introduced systemic characteristics, then 
individual ones together with interactions between systemic and individual 
characteristics. Table 6 reviews the results of the different stages in comparable terms.”® 


A number of points arise from these results. In the first place, in terms of explanatory 
power, the final model is quite acceptable, particularly in view of the small number of 
independent variables in the context of such a very large N. The results shown in Tables 
4 and 5 suggest that some improvement can possibly still be gained at the level of 
individual variables, but that as far as systemic variables are concerned, the set used here 
appears to capture the most important differences between these 14 political systems. 
Certainly a large part of the variance from individual to individual (though very little of 


together with the extent of other residual effects. 

28 Specifically, the beta-coefficients from Tables 3-5 are not entirely comparable with those in Table 
2 (or with each other) as they pertain to different dependent variables, namely electoral participation 
and its residuals (which have had variance progressively removed from them through successive 
stages of the analysis). Similarly, the variance explained in Tables 3-5 relates to the residual 
variance, not to the variance in electoral participation. By multiplying all these coefficients through 
by the variance unexplained at the previous stage they can be rendered comparable; and this has been 
done in Table 6. 
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the variance from country to country) remains unexplained. However, our 
investigation of omitted effects indicated that the individual decision to participate in 
elections is largely determined by idiosyncratic and possibly random factors. Only 1.9 per 
cent of the unexplained variance can be accounted for by employing a variable that 


Table 6 Stagewise regression of electoral participation on systemic 
and individual variables in an HC-wide analysis (Data: 
European Election Study 1989, n=10518) 


SYSTEMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
COMPULSORY VOTING 


PROPORTIONALITY 

SUNDAY 

CONCURRENT ELECTIONS 

SIMPLICITY OF PARTY SYSTEM ‘ 

NUMBER OF PARTIES ; : 0.144 0.144 


INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
PREDICTED CAMPATGN EFFECT 
PREDICTED DEMOGRAPHIC EFFECT 
APPEAL OF BEST CHOICE 
PARTY ATTACHMENT 
IMPORTANCE OF ELECTIONS 


INTERACTION OF COMPULSORY VOTING a ‘ 0.208 0.352 
WITH POLITICAL AND CAMPAIGN INTEREST 


OMITTED VARIABLES 
PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS 
AS A PROXY FOR OMITTED VARIABLES 


INTERACTION OF COMPULSORY VOTING -.@ ‘ 0.019 Q.371 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN NATNL ELECINS 


should have been largely tautologous with turnout at the European election (especially 
when differences between first order and second order electoral turnout have already 
been estimated) - namely turnout at the preceding national election. Thus our attempts 
to estimate the effect of omitted variables suggest that we have captured most of the non- 


random determinants of electoral participation in this study.2? The explanatory 


29 Our efforts in this respect pertain in particular to omitted variables rather than to better 
measurement of variables present in our analysis. 


Cumulative 

beta t-value r2 r2 

19.6 

.10 

.06 

.02 
16.5 
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variables which were shown to be significant account for the quite different probabilities 
of different categories of voters turning out to vote, setting the parameters within which 
random factors may play a role. But as soon as one moves from the aggregate ‘categories 
of voters' to individuals within each category, one notices the effect of random processes. 


It is important to be aware, however, that not all of the variance that is inexplicable by 
means of regression analysis need be considered random or idiosyncratic. Regression 
analysis suffers from a number of drawbacks when employed with dummy dependent 
variables (see also note 20) and among these deficiencies is an arbitrary limit on the 
amount of variance that can be explained that is generally well short of 1.0 and results 
from distributional characteristics of the independent variables in conjunction with the 
dependent variable. To put the matter simply, the upper limit of 1.0 in variance 
explained could only be reached if all independent variables had the same distribution as 
each other and as the dependent variable. With a dependent variable split 60:40, all 
independent variables would need to be dichotomies with their two categories also split 
in the ratio 60:40 if an r2 of 1.0 was to be attainable. The calculation of the actual 
maximum is complex and was not attempted here; but as an example of the sort of 
ceiling found in practice, the attainable maximum for the variance explained by class 
voting in Britain in 1964, using six independent dichotomies, was under 0.4 (Franklin, 
1982). 


A second observation with respect to the summary of results in Table 6 is that within the 
systems of the European Community the variance in turnout explained by systemic 
variables is smaller than that explained by individual-level variables, despite the fact that 


we have given systemic effects every chance to show their power.*? This attests to a 
reasonable degree of similarity between these systems. Yet, systemic differences do 
matter and have a considerable effect on the probability that individuals will take part in 
an election. Compulsory voting makes, of course, a large difference, even in the absence 
of strict efforts to enforce this norm in systems characterized by it. The few interaction 
effects between systemic and individual level variables show, furthermore, that the 
impact of individual differences on turnout are somewhat reduced in the presence of 
compulsory voting. This is exactly what compulsory voting was always supposed to 
accomplish. 


In the third place, when looking at the entire tableau of results, a striking feature is the 
extent to which turnout appears to be determined by the complexity or simplicity of the 
choices that voters are asked to make, and by the predictability of the consequences of 
those choices. Proportionality enhances the predictable consequences of a voter's choice, 
which are also more apparent in national than in European elections. The simplicity of 
the party system (the number of dimensions along which parties compete) reduces 


30 Not only have we focussed on an election in which country differences due to non-systemic factors 
would be at a minimum, but we have given equal weight to the electorate of each country, no matter 
what their different sizes in the real world. This procedure will inevitably have accentuated country 
differences at the expense of individual differences. 
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decision costs and further stimulates turnout. An adequate range of options to choose 
from (the supply side of the equation) likewise increases turnout. 


In summary, low-dimensional multi-party systems which translate votes into seats with 
a high degree of proportionally are conducive to high rates of electoral turnout. Turning 
from the choices presented at election time to the people who are making the choices, by 
far the most potent predictor of electoral participation are individual motivation, 
interest, and political involvement. 


As a final note, it is worth stressing the small number of interaction effects found 
between systemic and individual characteristics. Inthe absence of powerful residual 
country effects, this indicates that the behavioral effects of individual-level variables 
included in our study are, by and large, the same in the various member states of the 
European Community. The differences between demographic and campaign effects from 
country to country have not been reported in this paper, but are not great; and to the 
extent that such differences can be disregarded on the basis of theoretical considerations 
that will be discussed more fully elsewhere (van der Eijk, Franklin, et al., 1994), the 
European electorate can be regarded as a single community of citizens (at least insofar as 
turnout is concerned) whose quite large differences in behavior are due partly to 
institutional differences but for the rest seem to reflect largely similar processes from 
country to country. 
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It has become difficult in recent years to discuss liberalism without being drawn 
into one of the conversations concerning communitarianism versus liberalism, 
autonomy versus heteronomy, perfectionism versus neutrality, a teleological versus a 
deontological liberalism. In this paper I intend to relate to these issues only in order to 
suggest that not all such conversations throw light on liberalism as an ideology with a 
past as well as a present, a wide cultural base as well as a narrower focus of interest to 
academic philosophers; in short, as an empirically determinable configuration of 
(political) thought-practices. The conversations conducted by British liberals in the late- 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century concerned, rather, humanist self-development, 
the limits of individual liberty, the role of the state, the ways to further human welfare 
and flourishing, the rights and duties of citizenship. Most of those were not by-products 
of other, more fundamental liberal positions, nor indeed of liberal silence with regard 
to competing conceptions of the good, but issues central to the pronouncements of 
liberal belief systems. What remains common to both kinds of conversation are themes 
such as the high premium placed on the liberty to further personal life-plans (though 
not indiscriminately!), the greater equalization of opportunities, the belief in human 
rationality. That is why crucial components of liberal discourse persist over time and 
why the term ‘liberal’ may justifiably be claimed by its modern exponents. Yet there 
must nevertheless be a query over the extent to which some present conversations 
diverge from past ones, as they clearly abandon elements that have demonstrably been 
part of core liberal arguments. 


J.A. Hobson (1858-1940), still a somewhat neglected though undeniably 
influential and original liberal theorist, affords the opportunity to illustrate some of the 
features, and explore the range of issues, which present themselves in turn-of-the- 
century British liberalism. Hobson also usefully serves as a telling case study against 
some of the shortcomings apparent in many current explorations of liberalism. Those 
explorations, particularly in the United States, are characterized by a curious separation 
of two intellectual enterprises: the analysis of liberalism as a politico-cultural set of 
beliefs concerning, and attitudes to, political practice; and the reconstruction of 
liberalism as a critical epistemology and a set of moral postulates. Both enterprises 
were in the past closely linked: neither J.S. Mill nor T.H. Green would have 
countenanced the elaboration of a critical rational stance towards the individual in 
society without concurrently anchoring their prescriptions and insights firmly in the 
public political culture of their day, and without attempting to offer practicable 
solutions to the public policy decisions those prescriptions demanded. This not merely 
indicates a disjuncture between political philosophers and ideologists.2 It also reflects a 
divide between the concerns of philosophers who engage with, or in, liberalism in 
order to recommend guidelines for good, or right, thinking and conduct, and whose 
starting point is a critical model of what liberalism should be; and scholars of 
ideologies who analyze the particular features of the empirically-determinable traditions 


: | have addressed that neglect in some of my previous work, e.g. M. Freeden, The 
New Liberalism: An Ideology of Social Reform (Oxford, 1978); Liberalism Divided: A 
Study in British Political Thought 1914-1939 (Oxford, 1986) and (ed.) Reappraising 
J.A. Hobson: Humanism and Welfare (London, 1990). 


2 In the non-Marxist sense, an ideology is an empirically demonstrable set of political 
ideas and beliefs that exhibits recurring patterns, is held by identifiable groups, and 
whose function it is to explain, justify or contest political arrangements within a 
political community as well as to provide (intentionally or otherwise) plans for action 
for public political institutions. 


and ideologies of liberalism, and whose starting point is a critical examination of liberal 
thinking as it exists and has existed. The latter perspective responds to the question: 
what features must political thinking have for it to be recognizably within the ranges of 
conceptual arrangements generally termed liberal? If we wish liberal discourse to make 
sense, we need to explore and possibly bridge the gulf which separates some versions 
of current philosophical liberalism from the liberal thought-practices which developed 
in Britain, France or Germany from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. 


To suggest that liberalism is an ideology is to do at least two things: First, it 
places liberalism as a identifiable body of thought within an empirically ascertainable 
pattern of discourse. Second, it suggests that liberalism, like any ideology, may be 
recognized through the particular combinations of political concepts it utilizes. From 
that viewpoint, an ideology is a particular interpretation of the ‘essentially contestable’ 
political concepts which constitute it.3 That is to say, an ideology decontests political 
concepts, such as liberty, equality, rights, power, etc., by opting for a determinate 
meaning or group of meanings out of a broad, sometimes limitless, range of meanings 
its concepts can inhabit. It does so sometimes through logical arguments, sometimes 
through stipulative fiat, sometimes through emotional appeal, often by means of all 
three, always through cultural constraints which time and place bestow on its 
formulators.s Ideologies straddle the world of political thought and political action. The 
latter is above all characterized by decision-making, and decision-making is impossible 
without decontesting a range of alternatives. 


That is not to suggest that theorizing on liberalism should abandon the essential 
critical and exploratory perspectives without which political thought becomes sterile 
and conservative, but that the critical enterprise should be conducted also with 
reference to the traditions of enquiry and practice already contained in liberal 
discourse, and which function as part of its broader political culture. A degree of 
responsibility for this state of affairs, for investing liberalism with polysemic meaning 
to the point where the one word is in danger of covering more than one concept, is 
attributable to the particular project undertaken by recent philosophers of liberalism. 
Some of them seem, and indeed claim, to have abandoned, at least in part, the 
ideological enterprise which concerned former liberal theorists. Many of these 
philosophers have depoliticised liberalism by initiating a debate conducted mainly 
within the walls of academic institutions and which has difficulty in extending to more 
popular public discourse, as British liberalism so successfully did in the period under 
discussion. They have also depoliticized liberalism by offering generalized prescriptions 
abstracted from the political context of specific societies, and transcending the concrete 
requirement for policy-making in a spatial and temporal context. Even when, as Rawls 
has recently done, they refer to a political conception of justice, or to political 
liberalism, they make statements about the importance of practicality, history and 
society rather than applying the latter to their theories. Finally, they have depoliticized 
liberalism by removing it from the very arena -- of enforceable decisions, of feasible 
policies, and of insoluble conflicts -- from which a political philosophy, let alone an 
ideology, must draw and in which it needs to survive. That depoliticization has been 
most forcefully put in Ronald Dworkin’s phrase calling for a removal of the 
preferences of individuals about what others should do or have ‘from majoritarian 


3 W. B. Gallie, ‘Essentially Contested Concepts’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 56 (1955-6), pp. 167-98. 


¢ For an elaboration of this position see M. Freeden, ‘Political Concepts and 
Ideological Morphology’, Journal of Political Philosophy, vol. 2 (1994), forthcoming. 
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political institutions altogether’ .s 


It is for these reasons that I have termed that sub-group of philosophers, by 
implication in the title of this paper, hypothetical liberals. In relation to the full weight 
of the Western liberal tradition they have proffered some interpretations and ideational 
constructs which are situated at the margins of liberal conceptual configurations (as 
empirically and historically ascertainable), and they have made some assertions that a 
liberal ideology cannot conceivably contain. The package of values they present as 
characterizing liberalism differs significantly from packages of liberal ideology 
constructed by some of the most prominent members of that tradition. Were that new 
package to become generally acceptable to liberals, then despite the immense 
refinement and reflectiveness of recent philosophical liberals, liberalism would have 
undergone a serious impoverishment. By way of illustration, three centrally 
representative aspects of that package will be investigated and assessed with reference 
to Hobson’s thought. First, what are the core beliefs on which liberalism rests? Second, 
is liberalism antithetical in a fundamental way to communitarianism? Third, does 
liberalism indeed exhibit the peculiar attitude to private goods which has been 
abbreviated under the term ‘liberal neutrality’? 


Apart from Hobson’s well-known contributions to the study of imperialism and 
to economics, in the latter case as an underconsumptionist, he played a major role in 
revitalizing liberal theory and in helping to formulate modern welfare-state thinking. In 
order to appreciate his brand of liberalism, its significance and centrality in the 
twentieth century liberal tradition, and its relation to later liberal variants, we need to 
extricate ourselves from some methodological difficulties. One such difficulty is the 
ascription of a single or simple identifying core to liberalism, most notably again in 
Dworkin’s assertion that the liberal core is equality, or in various libertarian 
arguments, such as Hayek’s, which come close to reducing liberalism merely to the 
pursuit of liberty qua non-constraint by other people’s actions. In contradistinction, | 
will argue, liberalism (like all ideologies) is characterized by a multiplicity of core 
concepts that constitute the liberal ‘fingerprint’. Furthermore, not all of the possible 
meanings attributed to those core concepts are containable within liberalism, though a 
wide range may be. For that reason, too, the dichotomies enumerated in the opening 
paragraph of this paper are ill-suited to cope with the morphology of liberal argument. 
They cannot do justice to the gradations and balancings inherent within liberal thought, 
features which are themselves part and parcel of the liberal approach. 


For Hobson, as for all British liberals, liberalism encompassed a number of core 
beliefs. The latter constitute a core not in the sense of an a priori construct of what 
liberalism ought to contain, but empirically as the observable and analyzable content of 
what British (and for that matter Continental) liberalisms actually contained. Nor was 
that core fixed and inflexible -- it was itself, within broad parameters, open to 
reformulation as a result of rational reflection, as a consequence of changing social 
theories and perceptions, and as a response to cultural contingencies that required 
adaptation of broad sentiments and purposes to concrete challenges. Among the core 
ideas of liberalism were of course the concept of liberty itself, some notion of indivi- 
dualism, a belief in progress, the stipulation that human nature is fundamentally 
rational, an insistence on limited, responsible and accountable power, an assertion of 
human sociability, and an adherence to some version of the general good. The presence 
of any one of these concepts on their own would not constitute satisfactory evidence for 
the existence of a liberal theory. Nor are ail these ideas taken on their own uniquely 


s R. Dworkin, ‘Liberalism’, in A Matter of Principle (Oxford, 1986), p. 197. 
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liberal. What makes a theory liberal is precisely a configuration of concepts in which 
all these ideas are present, albeit in different measures, sub-varieties, and 
decontestations. Moreover, the configuration of the core liberal concepts -- the way 
they are arranged together -- exercises limits on the interpretation of every one of 
them.* Because the pursuit of any one of these core concepts may, if certain definitional 
paths are taken, be inimical to the existence of the others, the boundaries of liberalism 
may be breached unless all are pursued only up to the point where each concept does 
not seriously impinge on the rest. This is the test of Hobson’s liberal status. It is 
necessary to examine which decontestations of these concepts he permitted and whether 
the sum of the decontested parts is still recognizably liberal. Only then will we be in a 
position to comment on the relationship to recent philosophical concerns of this im- 
portant phase in the liberal tradition. 


Hobson’s organic holism makes it somewhat arbitrary to begin this analysis at 
any specific point. Much of what he wrote was a reaction against the excesses of a 
laissez-faire in which individual was pitted against individual, and in which markets 
were seen as the natural expression of human relationships, even of their worth. To the 
extent that those are the tendencies of modern libertarianism of either the Nozickian or 
Hayekian type, Hobson must be excluded from that camp. Instead, Hobson followed 
J.S. Mill’s conversion of individualism as a structural doctrine of individual separate- 
ness into one of individuality as an ethical and self-developing value. Rejecting the 
employment of ‘individualism’ as denoting ‘a mere concourse of individuals or ... a 
merely mechanical combination’,7 Hobson turned instead to elaborating on a Millite 
conception of personality, one which Hobson saw as dependent on ‘liberty and 
opportunity for the evocation and nourishment of individual genius and efficiency.’ 
That in turn was sustained by two other core concepts, progress and sociability. 


With regard to the concept of progress, suffice it to say that Hobson aligned it 
closely with current evolutionary principles, thus sustaining his liberalism, as did most 
of his liberal contemporaries, by one of the most powerful theories of the age. Echoing 
the views of his colleague, L.T. Hobhouse, Hobson invoked a ‘central power which, 
working ... largely through a co-ordinating reason, as in man, not only conserves but 
develops. This organic purpose, or directive power, cannot be regarded as confined to 
mere physical survival, either of the individual or the species. It must also be 
considered as aiming at development, a fuller life for individual and species.’ 
Evolution served the purpose of welding together a particular interpretation of 
rationality -- harmonizing and developmental -- with a particular interpretation of 
individual self-expression and of group life. The central concerns of this as of all 
liberalisms, including those current today, were moulded by cultural constraints which 
propelled the decontestations of liberal concepts in specific directions. The theory of 
evolution was one such constraint. 


6 See L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1958), paras. 39, 59, 500. 
See also R.E. Flathman, Willful Liberalism: Voluntarism and Individuality in Political 
Theory and Practice (Ithaca and London, 1992), pp. 94-106. 


7 J. A. Hobson, The Social Problem (London, 1901), p. 131. 
s J.A. Hobson, Wealth and Life (London, 1929), p. 68. See also M. Freeden, 


‘Hobson’s Evolving Conceptions of Human Nature’ in Freeden (ed.), Reappraising 
J.A. Hobson: Humanism and Welfare, pp. 54-73. 


9J.A. Hobson, Work and Wealth (London, 1914), pp. 118-19. 


The Hobsonian notion of individual development requires further amplification. 
In a pivotal statement of purpose, Hobson asserted that “Liberalism will probably retain 
its distinction from Socialism, in taking for its chief test of policy the freedom of the 
individual citizen rather than the strength of the State, though the antagonism of the 
two standpoints may tend to disappear ...’. He then added a crucial proviso, by which 
liberalism would justify the ‘enlargements of its liberative functions’: the attainment of 
an open-ended equality of opportunity which would reflect changing and emerging 
needs and aspirations. ‘A man is not really free for purposes of self-development in life 
and work who is not adequately provided’, such provision relating to ‘access to all 
material and moral means of personal development and work as shall contribute to his 
own welfare and that of his society.’ The unpacking of this asseveration of liberal 
essentials is complex. It must include an exploration of the intersections of Hobson’s 
particular decontestations of liberty, welfare and social relationships. I shall address 
these in turn. 


Hobson’s employment of liberty refers to a terminological distinction probably 
introduced to British liberal discourse by T.H. Green: the oversimplistic negative and 
positive conceptions of liberty.' It was for Hobson a question of furnishing ‘not 
negative and empty "freedom" ... but the positive freedom of opportunity.’ Hobson 
was of course quite wrong to suggest that negative freedom was empty; rather, it 
incorporated ideals which had in his view no personal or social utility. Thus, Hobson 
maintained that “Liberty conceived in vacuo -- the mere right of not being interfered 
with in respect of what one has or does -- is a wholly unsubstantial right.’ It was 
unsubstantial, though, not because it was a mistaken interpretation of liberty, not even 
because it was without value, but because it was insufficient. It was not mistaken 
because the essential contestability of liberty permits its attachment also to libertarian 
conceptions of human nature which depend on the human ability to make unimpeded 
choices. Hobson should have objected to the desirability of restricting liberty to that 
meaning alone, rather than to its vacuity. Indeed, Hobson accepted certain elements of 
the right not to be interfered with. He had elsewhere occasion to observe that personal 
liberty and spontaneity were essential for developing human creativity, that it was 
necessary to place goods and services ‘at the free disposal of individuals in such forms 
as to nourish and stimulate the wholesome and joyous expansion of their powers’, in 
order to further that ‘social progress which first manifests itself in the free experimental 
and creative actions of individuals whose natures vary in some fine and serviceable way 
from the common life.’'* The final sub-clause will require further comment below. For 
the time being it is possible to establish that Hobson regarded freedom as necessary for 
individual variety, that he believed it serviced individual development, and that 
although he rejected the a priori establishment of fixed, inviolable areas of non- 
interference, he firmly insisted on the maintenance of (flexible) areas of free conduct. 
Moreover, during the First World War, when individual liberties were acutely threa- 
tened by the British government, Hobson remonstrated by coming out in strong support 


10 J.A. Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism (London, 1909), pp. 93-4. 


11 See A. Simhony, ‘Beyond Negative and Positive Freedom: T.H. Green’s View of 
Freedom’, Political Theory, vol. 21 (1993), 28, 49-50. 


12 Hobson, The Social Problem, p. 10. 
13 [bid., p. 96. 


'¢ Hobson, Work and Wealth, p. 138. 


of civil liberty. On other occasions he objected to the state organization of freedom 
and pressed the case ‘for leaving an unchartered liberty to the play of the creative 
faculties of the individual.’ 


I have tried so far to establish that liberty was essential to Hobson’s liberalism. 
His conception of liberty, with its notion of self-development, the incorporation of 
effective choice through real opportunities, and the demarcation of uncontrolled areas 
for individual experimentation and expression, was also well within the boundaries of 
the existing liberal tradition, as formulated by Mill and modified by Green and 
Hobhouse. I now wish to argue that it differed from conceptions of liberty harboured 
by some modern philosophical liberals and that consequently their treatment of the 
liberty-individuality nexus cannot claim exclusive liberal status. A distinction between 
the conceptions of self-determination, self-development, and self-realization may be 
helpful here.” Self-determination refers to making choices unimpeded by others, or the 
assertion of the ultimate sovereignty of the self. It tells us nothing about the content of 
the choices made in the process of self-determination. Self-development invokes 
conceptions of growth and improvement. Self-realization is a subset of the latter. It 
suggests maturation and movement from potentiality to actuality. 


In nineteenth and twentieth century European liberalisms, the meliorative notion 
of self-development, not as self-realizing perfectibility but as human flourishing, as the 
striving for continual self-expression and wholesomeness, has been a central conceptual 
component. Current debate clumsily employs the term ‘perfectionism’ to refer to the 
fulfilling of private conceptions of the good.'* British liberalism is neither perfectionist 
nor anti-perfectionist. It is not perfectionist because it does not subscribe to a perfect 
end-state of human development-cum-realization,'» though it does -- as do all political 
ideologies -- privilege certain values over others. Nor is anti-‘perfectionist’ in the 
current sense because it does hold to purposive views of human nature, though within 
British liberalism those views are open to a wide spectrum of interpretations. 


Recent philosophical liberalism has exhibited a marked retreat to self- 
determination. Self-determination elevates the making of individual choices as a good, 
rather than the making of good choices, or rather than the attainment of the good life. 
The assertion that individuals affirm different conceptions of the good, rather than, for 


's J.A. Hobson, “The War and British Liberties. [V. Liberty as a True War Economy’, 
Nation, 29.7.1916. 


‘6 J.A. Hobson, From Capitalism to Socialism (London, 1932), pp. 36-7. 


17 H.J. McCloskey (‘A Critique of the Ideals of Liberty’, Mind, vol. 74 [1965], 483- 
508), initiated pioneering work in this direction, though his argument refers to different 
concepts rather than conceptions of liberty, and suffers from attributing self- 
determination to the ‘positive liberty’ category, when it can equally characterize 
negative libertarian discourse, and from failure to distinguish between self-development 
and self-realization. 


18s See e.g. S. Mulhall and A. Swift, Liberals and Communitarians (Oxford, 1992), pp. 
26, 249. 


19 See e.g. L.T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (London, 1911), p. 136. On this issue, Green’s 
Idealist roots make him an important, but atypical, exception to mainstream new liberal 
arguments. 


example, that they express different wants which may or may not be good, is central to 
this line of argument. Autonomy is interpreted not only as the state of making one’s 
own choices, rules or decisions, but as the rational capacity to make them. Rationality 
is hence removed from an identification with particular ways of conducting oneself. 
Subtly but unerringly, the exercise of choice, and of agency without which choice is 
impossible, have become the standards of human rationality. Indeed, they frequently 
define personhood and have been amplified to occupy a paramount position in this view 
of what constitutes liberalism. But whether or not this view is liberal, it is not of the 
same mould as the liberalism that inspired the British mainstream in its theoretical 
heyday or, for that matter, variants of Italian, French and even German liberalism.~ 
Those liberalisms were more determinate in their views of the human good. They 
subscribed to a theory of human dispositions and needs and asserted that their 
expression was valuable. This they did without asserting the superiority of specific 
beliefs and arrangements. 


Why this has happened is a question for cultural historians. They may wish to 
explore the extent to which the self-perception of American society as multi-cultural 
has directed liberals to find ways of avoiding the weighting of different conceptions of 
the good. The pursuit of autonomy and choice may then appear to offer modes of 
toleration which obviate the need for public decision-making on a whole range of 
issues. The emphasis on human beings as rational choice-makers upholds the dignity of 
different, even incompatible, life-plans. It also sets the scene for an interesting coalition 
of perspectives between minority-sensitive, equality-conscious liberals and more 
traditional libertarians.» Undoubtedly, European liberals operated -- and frequently still 
operate -- under Hobson’s illusion of excessive social homogeneity as well as within 
frameworks of human liberation-cum-progress. But this is precisely the point: liberal 
traditions are multifarious; they reflect their social and cultural environments, and no 
one variant can encompass them all. At the same time, in order to qualify as belonging 


20 See H.S. Richardson, “The Problem of Liberalism and the Good’, in R. B. Douglass, 
G. M. Mara and H.S. Richardson (eds.), Liberalism and the Good (New York and 
London, 1990), p. 8; J. Rawls, Political Liberalism (New York, 1993), pp. 133-72 on 
the idea of an overlapping consensus. There is an important ambiguity within the 
liberal tradition as regards the notion of the good. It is not clear whether each 
individual will formulate a conception of the good for him or herself or whether Mill’s 
famous formulation, ‘the only liberty which deserves the name is that of pursuing our 
own good in our own way’, suggests that we are not free when we pursue ends which 
are not in our own good, though we may have chosen them (irrationally and 
uncritically). Rather than endorsing all individual versions of the good, Mill strongly 
prefers a particular, harmonious view of self-culture and development. 


21 W. Kymlicka, Liberalism, Community, and Culture (Oxford, 1989), p. 13, has 
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2 See e.g A. Gewirth, Human Rights (Chicago, 1982). 
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to the same family, they must share certain features, and display logical constraints 
which hold them within the liberal fold. Hence any variant must be evaluated against 
the predominant pattern of features that liberalisms, past and present, have exhibited. 
In Hobson’s liberalism, self-determination did play a role, but heteronomy as well as 
autonomy had a place. A dichotomy between the two was inconceivable. Free choice 
was vital, but there was both more and, occasionally, less to his liberalism than that. 


What then is the conception of human (self) development that Hobson 
entertained? This brings us to his concept of welfare. Like Mill, Hobson reacted against 
nafrow utilitarian precepts concerning quantitative measurement and the emphasis on 
pleasure. But his notion of permanent welfare considerably extended Mill’s conception 
of the ‘permanent interests of a man as a progressive being’.*> Hobson constructed a 
complex, organic concept of human welfare and a wholesome life which served as a 
standard for the evaluation of good social and political arrangements. Human welfare 
consisted of ‘the amount of vital or organic value conveyed in the producing and 
consuming processes’. Those were to be interpreted in as broad a fashion as possible. 
Human cost related to activities which dehumanized their partakers, while human 
satisfaction referred to ‘the physical and mental activities and feelings of ... human 
beings.’s Hobson typically refused to distinguish among or to rank different aspects of 
human expression and development -- hence the qualifier ‘organic’ .77 Consequently, his 
notion of human development did not, as do many modern liberal perspectives, single 
out agency or autonomy as the highest human good, while relegating other forms of 
human flourishing to the status of means to that end.2s He espoused a “New 
Utilitarianism’ in which physical, intellectual and moral satisfactions would all be taken 
equally into account. ‘Organic unity, the good life as a whole, personality in its wide 
sense, may best serve our purpose.’ Welfare crucially included what each individual 
required for enjoyment, or what each had the capacity to use. To allay typical anti- 
utilitarian fears of the imposition of a harmful standard of utility on unwilling 
individuals, Hobson emphasized that satisfaction has to be conscious -- i.e. that the 
ultimate units of satisfaction, individuals, had to participate in its formulation. He 
eschewed total subjectivism by promoting in particular goods which were both 
wholesome to the individual and to society.2» His organic standards also attempted to 
avoid simple majoritarian solutions to conflicts within the major areas of human 
welfare. We shall shortly return to the role of community; at this stage we may note the 
recurring liberal refrain, evident in Mill’s notion of harmony and in Green’s common 
good as much as in Hobson’s organicism, that there was no essential incompatibility 
between individual and social goods, even if tensions were prevalent in all societies. 


Hobson thus contributed to establishing the concept of welfare-cum-flourishing 
as integral to the liberal ethos. Human flourishing involved engaging in free play and 
experimentation as much as in the rational decision-making of a democratic society 


25 J.S. Mill, On Liberty (London, 1910), p. 74. 
2» Hobson, Work and Wealth, pp. 33, 35. 


2 This general view is endorsed by R. E. Flathman, Towards a Liberalism (Ithaca and 
London, 1989), p. 12. 
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Communitarian View’ , Ethics, 100 (1990), 489-502. 


2» Hobson, Wealth and Life, pp. 16, 230. 


through its agent, the state. Welfare was hence a particular gloss on the liberal core 
concepts of liberty, progress-cum-development, individuality and sociability. Rather 
than placing some of those concepts in the zero-sum relationship of which they are 
potentially capable, this approach concentrated on the ranges in which each concept 
was congenial to others. By ruling out decontestations of liberty, individuality or prog- 
ress in which those concepts could impinge on the viability of their conceptual partners 
in the liberal morphology, the multiplicity of human ends and capacities could be 
accommodated within liberalism. As one commentator has astutely observed, ‘liberal- 
ism is a basket of ideals that inevitably come into conflict with one another if a serious 
effort is made to realize any one of them fully, let alone all of them simultaneously .’% 
Liberalism was not tempted by the strategies introduced by the many current 
proponents of philosophical liberalism who seek to elevate one liberal value at the 
expense of the others, or who resort to indeterminacy with respect to substantive 
human goods, thus engaging in a centrifugal flight from the unambiguous communal 
decision-making necessary to a polity. This is not to call into question the sincerity and 
profundity of the philosophical treatment of those issues, as well as the genuine 
commitment of their proponents to cardinal liberal tenets. Those are important 
philosophical exercises, but no ideology, bent on asserting political as well as moral 
purposes, can sustain them. 


The frequent recent highlighting of agency and autonomy and their corollary, 
tolerance, is both an enriching and an impoverishing process within the liberal 
tradition. Enriching, because our sensitivity to human diversity has been heightened; 
impoverishing, because it does not encompass the full breadth of the liberal vision as a 
working political ideology. Liberalism has always been a package of substantive values; 
to ignore that is to change its heritage and nature, however unintentionally, into a 
theory preponderantly of autonomy and tolerance. This runs into four major problems: 
the ontological question concerning the limits of autonomy and its sociological 
inadequacy; the politico-ethical question arising from employing autonomy “as a basis 
to argue against the design and functioning of political institutions that attempt to 
impose a set of ends, values, and attitudes upon the citizens of a society’; the 
historical question relating to the relevance of the Kantian concept in, for example, the 
British liberal tradition; and the conceptual question associated with the polysemic 
meanings attached to autonomy. 


The first and second will concern us later inasmuch as community can be 
integrated into liberalism, and neutrality excluded from it. The third relates to 
hermeneutical problems of reading a current interest in Kantian autonomy? back into 
the historical development of liberalism, when central manifestations of that tradition 
were either ignorant of Kant and Kantian autonomy or employed other values in 
grounding their arguments. Mill, for example, did not use Kant for his argument on 
liberty, nor does the term ‘autonomy’ appear as a component of Mill’s liberalism. 


3 W.A. Galston, Liberal Purposes (Cambridge, 1991), p. 195. 
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Scholars may of course argue that although the word is absent, the concept nevertheless 
reappears there in onomasiological fashion.3s However, the indeterminacy of the con- 
cept of autonomy, compared to the determinacy of its actual usages, renders the matter 
analytically inconclusive. 


As for the fourth question, the concept of autonomy is sufficiently contested to 
allow for a plethora of meanings, many of which cover other central concepts, such as 
self-determination, sovereignty, responsibility, independence, rationality and 
individuality, and moral (part) self-creation.* The crux of the issue is to ascertain in 
each instance which supporting concepts are lined up in proximity to autonomy in order 
to give it context and determinacy. As Donner has recently shown, certain conceptions 
of autonomy may rule out the undeniably central role of self-development in Mill’s 
liberalism.27 And if what we now term autonomy is to overlap with meanings covered 
by Mill, it must include self-development as well as rationality and individuality, and 
one may as well replace it with the latter concepts. To do so is to distinguish it from 
libertarian versions of autonomy, to allow for sociability, and to avoid conceptual 
reductionism. Raz thus rightly argues for the separation of autonomy and self- 
realization, because the latter is only one manifestation of the former.3: Liberalism can 
contain variants of either or even, given certain meanings attached to them, drop either 
or both. In sum, it is less helpful to reduce liberalism to a theory about the preeminence 
of autonomy -- such preeminence being alien to the British tradition -- than to regard it 
as the advancement of a particular configuration of a number of core concepts, each 
decontesting the meanings of the others through their proximity. All the above applies 
by extension to Hobson as well. His concept of human welfare includes some facets of 
autonomy but is by no means restricted to that value alone. The challenge to analysts of 
a political tradition is to tease out the complexity of conceptual meanings in the 
terminologies of their objects of scholarship, bearing in mind later intellectual 
concerns, but without being wholly subsumed by the latter. 


The values of liberalism, especially liberty and individuality, need further to be 
understood in a social context. This leads us to the central theme of community, 
without which Hobson’s conception of the individual, and his or her liberty, is 
deficient. Here again a major methodological hurdle looms. The concept of community 
has recently been utilised as a simplistic foil, or ‘knock-out’ target, against which the 
superiority of an ‘individualist’ liberalism can be confirmed. Equally, so-called 
communitarians have accused liberalism of failing to accommodate either the existence 
or the desirability of social ties. The problem, however, is that ‘community’ is a 
seriously underconceptualized term, as its juxtaposition with liberalism demonstrates. 
Just as the liberal family contains many variants, so do different versions of community 
abound, some incompatible with liberal core concepts, others perfectly capable of co- 
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existence with liberalism, even necessary to sustaining some of its varieties. Recent 
literature has begun to recognize that the contrasting of liberalism and communita- 
rianism as mutually exclusive categories, and presenting this issue in terms of the limits 
of liberalism, is mistaken.» But there is still some way to go in order to retrieve the 
notion of community for its rightful place within the liberal tradition. For it is 
unquestionably the case that liberalism since the nineteenth century has employed 
communitarian arguments with a considerable degree of success. We may recall 
Skinner’s useful caution that it is ‘less convincing to suggest that a concept might be 
coherently used in an unfamiliar way than to show that it has been put to unfamiliar but 
coherent uses.’ It is all the more the pity that these developments in the British liberal 
tradition are recent enough, one might have expected, to have familiarized themselves 
among the disputants in the liberal-communitarian debate. 


Within the liberal tradition there are at least five senses of community, which 
display different degrees of integration and cohesion. First, the political state that 
liberalism, beginning with the proto-liberals of the natural rights doctrine, has regarded 
as a guarantor of individual rights, may supply the framework within which rights are 
claimed and within which citizenship is bestowed.+' In that sense, individuals choose to 
form a political community which enforces and protects their personal claims through a 
network of rights and obligations. Without that community the moral ends of 
individuals cannot be furthered. 


A second version of community perceives human nature as containing among its 
attributes some that are socially oriented -- desirable in order to maintain a society and 
supportive of it. In addition to, or instead of, the initiative-taking, assertive features 
that characterize the market versions of liberalism, human nature is thought to be 
benevolent, empathetic, even altruistic to a degree, and these attributes are cultivated 
for the purposes of the mutual cooperation of individuals, while contrary attributes are 
discouraged. The possibility of community is thus contained in natural individual 
leanings, not merely in the expediency or calculating self-interest that often are at the 
root of contractarian theory. 


The third type of community assumes, as with Green, that rational individuals 
have an area of joint interest -- the common good -- which in turn secures important 
aspects of their welfare. Social membership is the condition of individual development, 
but society is never more than the arena in which rational interests of individuals 
coalesce. Emanating from the separateness of persons, it nevertheless indicates a sphere 
fashioned by purposive individuals to their mutual advantage. That sphere is an 
inescapable by-product of their rationality, and it reacts back on them to ensure their 
realization as individuals. 


The fourth version of community is one alluded to by Walzer. He too draws 
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attention to the separation, in American discourse, between communal experience -- 
locating human nature in structures natural to all societies -- and liberal ideology, 
which denies that. Walzer observes: “Liberal theory now seems to have a power over 
and against real life that has been granted to few theories in human history.’” It is 
worth noting that Walzer is himself recognizably a member of the liberal family. It is 
also worth noting that in effect he talks about communities, not community, when 
referring to the groups that sustain individuals: neighbourhoods, class, families.*3 This 
concretization of the notion of community shares with the liberal tradition a pluralist 
perception of social structure anchored in voluntary and semi-voluntary associations 
and in the individual choices of leaving, frequently of joining, such associations. But 
unlike the other versions, it concentrates on community not as a directly valuable 
purpose but as a tempering fact of social structure and therefore of value; nor is it 
concerned with its intensity. 


Wailzer’s assertion of the distinctiveness of each community draws attention to a 
distinction within liberalism between variety and pluralism. Variety is a value that, as 
for Mill and Hobson, enriches the sources of human creativity and individuality. 
Pluralism is a value that enables the co-existence and tolerance of diverse cultures and 
groups. It shows greater affinity with, and is partially a retreat to, proto-liberal 
arguments in favour of religious toleration. This distinction is that between two 
humanist liberal traditions, the one placing greater emphasis on difference and 
forbearance and the other on citizenship and development. 


The fifth version of community is the strongest available still to retain affinity 
with liberalism, and it is to that category that Hobson’s communitarianism belongs.“ 
His conception of community runs parallel, and is complementary, to the individual as 
a focus of social analysis and of moral worth. Its distinguishing mark is that human 
beings have an individual and a social aspect, and the latter -- due to constant and exis- 
tential human interaction -- may give rise to direct social interests and purposes ir- 
reducible to those of any individual. However, those interests include the growth, deve- 
lopment and flourishing of all individuals, within the parameters entertained by a ratio- 
nal, democratic society as discussed above. 


In some of his earlier writings, Hobson appeared to subscribe to a non-liberal 
notion of community, one in which different worth was assigned to the individuals 
constituting a community and measured by their contribution to the public good. 
Consequently, ‘the habits of thinking, feeling and acting together among members of a 
nation thus bring their minds into a single mind which is dominated by thoughts and 
feelings directed to the ends of the whole body politic.’ Though individual wills, ends 
and interests were not merged or sacrificed to those of the organic social life, “over a 
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certain area they are fused and identified.’«s Later, however, Hobson approached the 
relationship of individual and community with greater care. He now preferred to 
balance the dual claims of individuals and of social groups: ‘though Liberals must ever 
insist that each enlargement of the authority and functions of the State must justify itself 
as an enlargement of personal liberty, interfering with individuals only in order to set 
free new and larger opportunities, there need remain in Liberalism no relics of that 
positive hostility to public methods of co-operation ... Liberalism will come more defi- 
nitely to concern itself with the liberation and utilisation of the faculties and potencies 
of a nation and a municipality, as well as with those of individuals and voluntary 
groups of citizens.’ 


By distinguishing between routine needs and individual wants and opportunities, 
Hobson resisted the collectivist tendency to overrule the individual in the name of the 
group: “But man is not only one with his fellows, but also one by himself, not only a 
partaker of common humanity but an individual with nature and conditions which 
evoke tastes and needs that are his own and his alone.’*” This was a liberalism in which 
the value of the individual was patently recognized, yet some of the most crucial 
aspects of individual conduct involved an interaction in which the sociable, rational 
facets of the individual, as well as his or her dependence on others, forged a collective 
will and purpose. The nurturing of diverse human wants (as long as they were not 
inimical to the purposes of others or of the rational community) was supported by the 
requirement that it be catered to by the individuation of the productive process. 
Society, through its agent the state, could pursue those needs that were common to all, 
as well as encourage those individual purposes which had social utility. Social utility, 
we must recall, pertained not only to matters directly useful to stated group aims, but to 
all forms of human development that furthered human flourishing. Such flourishing, 
the organic analogy taught, of necessity benefited the whoie. For in a famous passage 
Hobson wrote: 


The unity of ... socio-industrial life is not a unity of mere fusion 
in which the individual virtually disappears, but a federal unity in 
which the rights and interests of the individual shall be conserved 
for him by the federation. The federal government, however, 
conserves these individual rights, not, as the individualist 
maintains, because it exists for no other purpose than to do so. It 
conserves them because it also recognises that an area of 
individual liberty is conducive to the health of the collective life. 
Its federal nature rests on a recognition alike of individual and so- 
cial ends, or, speaking more accurately, of social ends that are 
directly attained by social action and of those that are realised in 
individuals.+ 


4s J.A. Hobson, ‘The Re-Statement of Democracy’, Contemporary Review, vol. 81 
(1902), p. 265. 


« Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism, pp. 94-5. 
«1 Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism, pp. 121-2. 


4s Hobson, Work and Wealth, p. 304. For a further discussion of Hobson’s theory of 
human rights see M. Freeden, ‘J.A. Hobson as a Political Theorist’ in J. Pheby (ed.), 
J.A. Hobson after Fifty Years: Freethinker of the Social Sciences (forthcoming, 


Was this a liberalism in which the sole function of individual happiness and 
development was to serve society? Not quite. Hobson’s insertion of the word ‘also’ is 
crucial in containing his version of community weil within the liberal paradigm and its 
prizing of the individual. His dual conception of human nature did not do away with 
the end of individual liberty and development; it harnessed that development to the 
ends of the community in which the individual was existentially and essentially situated 
precisely because it could not conceive of that individual’s welfare apart from that 
community. Nor was this a justification of the ethos of existing communities.» It was a 
statement well in line with liberal universalism, concerning the value of the well- 
constituted community in the life of the individual, and of the well-constituted 
individual in the life of the community. Ultimately, Hobson believed that the claims of 
society on the individual would diminish so as ‘to leave him an ever-increasing 
proportion of his energies for self-expression ... therefore the field of private enterprise 
in all departments of effort will grow faster than the field of Collectivism. ’s 


Hobson’s communitarianism entitled the individual to the optimum development 
of his or her welfare -- such welfare to include experimentation that might ultimately 
not be socially beneficial -- though not to an entirely arbitrary self-determination of the 
individual’s good. The liberty to self-develop is of intrinsic importance to the 
individual, but also of intrinsic importance to society. Hobson assumed not only that 
there exist “social feelings in the individual man’, but proclaimed the dual expression of 
man’s social nature: in “his recognition that in feeling and in action he is both an indi- 
vidual and a member of a number of social groups, expanding in a series of concentric 
circles from family and city to humanity ...’._ Human sociability as a core liberal belief 
was asserted through the claim that ‘Society exists in the cooperation of individuals. ’s: 
But he further argued that society is ‘a group-life with a collective body,. a collective 
consciousness and will, and capable of realizing a collective vital end.’ Such an end is 
judged by the standard of social, not individual, utility and that standard will 
necessarily include, but not be exhausted by, the flourishing of individuals. “That a 
good society gives opportunities to individuals is not a sufficient account of a good 
society. It also exists to pursue a worthy life of its own.’ That was one reason why a 
community needed its own property alongside individual property, an argument that 
acknowledged the validity of group rights.» 


We can now briefly return to Hobson’s interpretation of liberty in conjunction 
with his conception of community. Liberty was to be actualized not only in play and 
experimentation with one’s own life-styles but in ‘actions that are a willing contribution 
to the common good.’ A broad equality of opportunity would ‘contribute to the 
positive enlargement of personal liberty ... there is nothing in Liberalism to preclude a 
self-governing people from using the instrument of self-government for any of the 


London, 1994), pp. 19-33. 


47 An accusation levelled against Walzer by Caney in ‘Liberalism and 
Communitarianism: A Misconceived Debate’, op. cit. 


so Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism, p. 132. 
s| Hobson, Work and Wealth, pp. 15, 17, 308. 
32 Hobson, Wealth and Life, pp. 30, 163. 


33 Hobson, Work and Wealth, p. 304. 


measures [advancing equality of opportunity] I have named: on the contrary, to refuse 
to do so is to furnish the mere forms of liberty and to deny the substance.’ Thus a 
particular decontestation of liberty was attached to notions of democracy and equality 
which could sustain it, and these decontestations were further secured in place by a 
strong version of community. For Hobson there was no contradiction between the 
claims of liberty and the social order because of ‘the social needs and desires embedded 
in [the individual’s] personality’. Even ‘leisure, demanded primarily in the interests of 
the individual for his personal enjoyment’ would be the occasion for social activities, 
such as the voluntary ‘fuller participation in the active functions of citizenship. ’s 


The limits of liberty were nonetheless evident. On the one hand, the 
justification of interference lay in setting free larger opportunities for individuals.% 
However, Hobson’s view was also informed by a rejection, in tandem with a wide 
range of critics, of Mill’s distinction between self- and other-regarding actions. He 
condemned ‘the implied judgment that a person should be at liberty to injure himself in 
body or mind by any sort of foolish conduct, provided he does not injure others.’ That 
had ‘no relevance in the web of interdependencies presented by any actual society.’ His 
communitarian perspective established one ‘absolute rule of social interference’, 
namely, when such interference strengthened the will and capacity of individuals to 
realise themselves in ways serviceable to society. That social-utilitarian justification of 
interference was immediately mitigated by allowing individuals the possibility to 
develop their unique personalities through making mistakes and correcting them on 
their own, as long as the result was not too costly to other members of society.» 


It would be misguided to suggest that liberalism refuses in principle to coerce 
individuals, at the very least, to be in a position to exercise their faculties. As Barry 
rightly points out, such coercion may be necessary even to foster liberal autonomy.% In 
Hobson’s case, coercion was occasionally necessary to foster the basket of concepts that 
liberalism contained. As for autonomy, we must add Hobson’s communitarian 
arguments to our consideration of the issue. He would not only have challenged its 
sociological truth in the face of the mutual dependence of individuals and their strong 
social orientation. He would also have denied its politico-ethical validity as a supreme 
liberal value, because it underplayed the importance of a social perspective which no 
individual could experience on his or her own: ‘It is perfectly false that [individual 
members of a society] can by moral action in their individual capacity apply a social 
remedy. The separate action of individuals can never attain a social end, simply 
because they are ex Aypothesi not acting as members of society. Social evils require 
social remedies. 


The question of liberal neutrality has recently been subject to serious and long- 


ss Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism, p. 113. 
ss Hobson, Work and Wealth, pp. 248-9. 

% Hobson, The Crisis of Liberalism, p. 94. 
st Hobson, Wealth and Life, pp. 332-3. 


ss B. Barry, ‘How not to Defend Liberal Institutions’, in Douglass, Mara and 
Richardson (eds.), Liberalism and the Good, p. 54. 


99 J.A. Hobson, John Ruskin Social Reformer (London, 1904), pp. 198-9. 
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overdue questioning.® I believe that the case for advocating claims such as Dworkin’s, 
that ‘political decisions must be, so far as is possible, independent of any particular 
conception of the good life, or of what gives value to life’,s1 has now been philosophi- 
cally demolished. Hobson affords evidence for the absence of neutrality arguments in 
the liberal ideological tradition. The good life was plainly adumbrated in his work, not 
only explicitly, as when he wrote: ‘Good private conduct involves the constant 
suppression of personal selfish aims’ ,2 but throughout his choice of which meanings to 
attribute to the concepts composing the core of liberal ideas. Indeed, the neutrality 
problem may benefit from this virtually unexplored angle. The ‘essential contestability’ 
thesis is itself predicated on prior features of conceptual structure. Words and their 
meanings are invariably the products of the social dimensions of language, and political 
concepts are doubly related to a socio-historical context from which they emanate, and 
which they seek to interpret and shape. The impossibility, underlying essential 
contestability, of agreeing on an appraisive position, relates not only to disputes over 
the normative aspects of a concept, but to a judgment concerning the questions: what is 
the intension of a concept? The inclusion of which features within a concept facilitates a 
particular extension?# Hence a concept is contestable not just when the norms and 
values it contains are contestable, but crucially, when all or any of its components are 
contestable. The issue in this case is not one of the adequate description of the 
components of a concept, because, as Connolly has rightly observed, description is 
itself the singling out of certain features ‘from one or more possible points of view’. 
The issue is rather either that of employing analytical judgment, or that of expressing a 
cultural preference, concerning what is proper, relevant, edifying or intellectually 
justifiable to include within the compass of a concept.s Here lies one main 
morphological reason for the non-neutrality of political concepts as we find them, 
decontested within a given ideology or political theory. No ideology can tolerate 
indeterminacy. Liberalism is no exception to this rule. 


Hobson ‘fails’ the neutrality test on two grounds, in his intended methodological 
position and in the actual contents of his liberal theories. In two of his books, The 
Social Problem and Free-Thought in the Social Sciences, Hobson wrestled with the 
problems of objectivity in a manner bearing closely on the neutrality problem. In his 
earlier work he alighted on the conception of human wealth, based on ‘a subjective 


#@ See e.g. W. Galston, Liberal Purposes, pp. 79-117; and the debates in R. E. Goodin 
and A. Reeve (eds.), Liberal Neutrality (London, 1989). 


6| Dworkin, ‘Liberalism’, p. 191. 

& J.A. Hobson, Free-Thought in the Social Sciences (London, 1926), p. 33. 

6 For a discussion of intension, see G. Sartori (ed.), Social Science Concepts: A 
Systematic Analysis (Beverly Hills, 1984), esp. Sartori, ‘Guidelines for Concept 
Analysis’, pp. 15-85. Intension refers to the features and properties included in a 
concept. Extension pertains to the referents, in the external ees social) world, to 
which a concept applies. 


«* W.E. Connolly, The Terms of Political Discourse (Lexington, Mass., 1974), p. 23. 


6 As Feinberg has rightly pointed out in another context, a decision on a matter such as 
whether foetuses can be included in the category of rights-bearers ‘is a conceptual, not 
a moral, question.’ (J. Feinberg, Rights, Justice and the Bounds of Liberty [Princeton, 
1980], p. 180). 


standard of human feelings’,* in which economic cost had to be translated into a 
Ruskinian notion of the qualitative value of life. That so-called subjectivity was not a 
return to a calculus of private pleasures and pains, but a selection of those feelings that 
could be assessed on an ethical basis. It had to be construed in the light of a 
‘comprehensive science of human efforts and satisfactions interpreted in terms of social 
good.’ Such subjectivity required bolstering by what Hobson believed was an objective 
standard of social value -- social utility, or social self-development, as discussed above. 
Hobson’s terminology is often confusing, but he was clearly referring to the primacy of 
a social good as the ultimate standard of reference, thus eschewing any attempt at a 
neutrality of ends. As Hobson succinctly explained, all analyses and investigations into 
social phenomena ‘will be found to relate to and to be dependent on some hypothesis of 
political or social good, which is the "end," hidden, doubtless, as a conscious motive 
... but none the less permeating the whole process with "teleology."’s' Preferences and 
purposes could not be ruled out of the study of social life. A liberal theory which 
asserted that crucial aspects of the public decision-making process could be so 
organized as to avoid imposing a point of view on individual members of a society was 
impossible. 


Now it may be argued that Hobson was making a different kind of statement 
from those associated with liberal neutrality. His argument was that ‘you cannot 
exclude the discovery of moral truths from inquiry into facts’.* Liberal neutrality is 
more interested in asserting that the state should not have to choose between the private 
purposes and moral truths of its members. Nevertheless, Hobson’s views have direct 
relevance to two claims of the liberal neutralists. First, the latter implicitly suggest that, 
because individual life plans and conceptions of the good are of equal value to their 
individual promoters, no way of arbitrating among them can be found which will 
respect canons of justice and of the equal worth of individuals. Hobson, in contrast, 
respected the individual and insisted on the filling of all individual wants that are essen- 
tial to human welfare, but constrained individual development to those spheres which 
are either beneficial or, at least, not harmful to the rational, ethical community (an area 
which may still retain a wide range of permissiveness).” Feelings judged to be ethical 
on that standard would necessarily be given priority in the formulation of public policy. 
Individual judgment had to be evaluated against the rational self-assessment of the 
community of which the individual was a member. In the language of liberal neutrality, 
the moral worth of some individual purposes may be diminished, if they are either 
harmful to individuals or impinge upon the self-expression of a rational community. 
Second, Hobson was also maintaining that the democratic state, representing the public 
interest of an organic society, had an overriding moral standard of reference -- social 
utility -- however malleable its contents would be when subjected to continuous ethical 
and rational reassessment.” 


In Free-Thought in the Social Sciences, Hobson took his argument further. He 
now explored the notion of ‘disinterestedness’ to seek a response to the question: ‘If 


« Hobson, The Social Problem, p. 51. 
7 [bid., pp. 52, 67. 

68 Ibid., p. 68. 
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science is consciously directed to secure the general good of the human personality or 
of mankind, conceived of in biological terms of survival and development, or in any 
other terms descriptive of human welfare, have we a fully disinterested science?’ His 
answer was that disinterest could only relate to the freeing of the pursuit of knowledge 
from instinctive urges but not of standards drawing from the arts of moral and social 
conduct: ‘... the very foundations of social science [by which he meant the rigorous, 
but deductive, study of society] are laid in a pre-existing deposit of social interests, 
themselves infused with certain ideas of social betterment.’ Hobson construed the 
concept of reason itself within the framework of furthering a social personality. 


European liberalism has not been shaped by the powerful image of a 
constitution removed from the arena of political conflict and imbued with the task of 
implementing general norms of conduct.” It has tended rather to regard constitutions as 
emanating from, and reflecting, a shifting balance of power struck within a world of 
political conflict and negotiation. Neutrality would not recommend itself to those 
nourished in a culture of attaining political power in order to further pre-defined social 
goals. Even had it been a morphological possibility within liberalism, it was not a 
desirable end. For many European left-liberals, it would be asymmetrical to put private 
and public goods intuitively on the same footing. If public goods are those of a rational 
and democratic community furthering complex conceptions of welfare, private goods 
incompatible with the former are not of equal value. Certain communally created, or 
sanctioned, goods are privileged in liberalism, as in all ideologies, though their content 
will differ from case to case. 


One major dividing line between philosophical liberals and analysts of liberal 
ideology is constituted by the question, whether liberalism is a method of adjudicating 
(or refusing to adjudicate) among different ethical and political arguments and theories” 
or whether it itself is a specific kind of political theory. The shift to the former is a 
novelty in the development of liberalism. It is further open to serious challenge whether 
the self-perception of some liberals as carrying a fixed, supra-political message can be 
sustained. It would then be very difficult to account for spatial and temporal ideational 
changes within liberalism -- and there have been quite a few, such as the migration of 
the concept of private property from a core to a more peripheral position. Hobson 
illustrates a version of liberal radicalism which had great impact on the development of 
a modern polity. It remains to be seen whether the genre of philosophical liberals to 
which I have contrasted his approach will one day be able to claim similar mass appeal 
and applicability. 


1 Hobson, Free-Thought in the Social Sciences, pp. 13, 19. 


7 Barry (‘How Not to Defend Liberals’, p. 49) links neutrality to Supreme Court 
activity from a different perspective. 


73 See H.S. Richardson, ‘The Problem of Liberalism and the Good’, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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The following essay offers a Hegelian preface to a politics 


of identity. The content of this preface is drawn from my 


reading of Hegel’s response to the neo-Kantian and Communitarian 
efforts toward ideological engineering. In recent scholarship 
this engineering has been discussed along two lines-~-a neo- 
Kantian revival of the political philosophy of liberalism and a 
Communitarian critique of this same philosophy. In this paper, I 
outline these two approaches to liberalism and investigate to 
what extent Hegel transcends these approaches by offering a 


metaphysically grounded Sittlichkeit (’ethical life’); one which 


conjoins the civil and political orders to constitute a preface 
to a politics of identify for both the individual and the state. 
Hegel’s thoughts on these matters are particularly instructive 
and worthy of study, especially in light of the ideological 
deconstructing and restructuring that is taking place in both 


Eastern and Western Europe. 


Preface 


I take the position that liberalism, in all its varied forms 
and postures, is a particular ideological construction. The 
central tenet of this ideology is a set of ideas and beliefs 
about the ordering of society, ideas and beliefs that constitute 
a medium through which we perceive the world and act upon this 
information. Furthermore, this medium tends to be action 
oriented and preoccupied with generating a certain type of 
emotional commitment which holds people together (Macridis, 1989; 
Ball and Dagger, 1991; Hoover, 1987; Baradat, 1988; and Hagopian, 
1985). When we give ideology a political turn its central tenet 
takes on the additional dynamic of spelling out what is valued 


and what is not (is-ought relationship). This fact-value 


relationship then dictates directions for socio-political change. 


Finally, ideology, particularly political ideology, claims the 
prestige of phenomenal science, based on an immanentist, 
reductionist epistemology, and aims at the transformation of the 
world through making it conform to its particular ideological 
tenet or tenets (Germino, 1967). 

Looked at as an ideology, liberalism’s central tenets have 
been taken to be liberty/freedom, rights, equality, and political 
accountability respectively. Tenets which collectively 
constitute a basis on which action along the fact-value continuum 
is encouraged. These tenets (along with others that we could 
add, depending on the species of liberalism under consideration), 


‘correctly’ understood and allowed ‘sufficient’ expression 
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constitute, according to the architects of liberalism, the means 
for realizing ‘the proper’ structural and functional ordering of 
society. 

It should also be noted that the tenets of liberalism have 
often been operationalized in the form of ‘value agnosticism’ 
(Goodin, 1990, 181). Value agnosticism stands for the 
proposition ‘that each person must be taken to be the best judge 
of his own interests’ (Goodin, 1990, 181). Although the neo- 


Kantian and Communitarian expressions of liberalism advance 


different interpretations of value agnosticism and thereby they 


take different positions regarding the central tenets of 
liberalism they both ground value agnosticism in a type of 
immanentist, reductionist epistemology that finds expression in 
phenomenal science. These observations will become clearer as 
we turn our attention to the neo-Kantian and Communitarian 
paradigms. 

Il. 


The Neo-Kantian and Communitarian Paradigms 


The neo-Kantian paradigm of the political philosophy of 
liberalism is enthusiastically embraced by such scholars as John 
Rawls and Ronald Dworkin. Rawls, Dworkin and others have 
identified the central problem of politics as "finding ways of 
limiting the infinity of human desires so that each can coexist 
with all under the rule of universal law" (Smith, 1986, 122). 
This formulation of the central problem of politics has motivated 


them to construct the neo-Kantian paradigm. Although the 
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particulars or the paradigm are varied and multifaceted, its 
essential features include: 

(i) ‘rationality’ as a predicate of individual actors and 
actions (’methodological individualism’); (ii) ‘rationality’ as 
principally concerned with ’means’ as opposed to ’ends’; 

(iii) ‘rationality’ as value-neutral as a consequence of 
(ii); 

(iv) the maximization of pleasure and the minimization of 
pain as the natural disposition of every individual 
(‘psychological hedonism’); 

(v) the social contract (or the natural condition) as the 
principal basis for resolving the problem of politics, which in 
turn is intended to ‘generate the conditions for political 
legitimacy’; (i-v, Smith, 1986, 121-23). In essence, the neo- 
Kantian paradigm is intended to be a ’framework for choosing 


between moral principles that assumes nothing more than the 


existence of rational, self-legislating agents’ (Smith, 1986, 


$2733. 

The Communitarian critique of the political philosophy of 
liberalism is advanced by scholars like Richard Rorty, Alasdair 
MacIntyre, and Michael Sandel. These and other like-minded 
individuals identify the central problem of politics to be one of 
"making social practice the basis of social theorizing" within 
community. Or, as John Wallach has stated, the goal is "to build 
an understanding of justice and community from...the grass roots 


of social practices, allowing these to constitute the moral and 
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political bases for reasoning about justice and community" 


(Wallach, 1987, 582). 

Although Communitarians differ among themselves about the 
‘particulars’ of the Communitarian paradigm, especially about the 
nature of society (eg., ‘teleological’ Communitarians like 
MacIntyre and Sandel vs. ‘’nonteleological’ Communitarians like 
Rorty and Michael Oakeshott), there are a number of tenets that 
seem to be shared by Communitarians generally speaking (Wallach, 
1987, 591): 

(i) ‘rationality’ is a predicate not only of individuals but 
of institutions and political cultures; 

(ii) ‘rationality’ is valued as both a means and an end; 

(iii) psychological hedonism necessarily conflicts with ’a 
community of shared meanings and values’; 

(iv) political community is not ‘merely an aggregate of 
atomistic individuals peering through a veil of ignorance’; 

(v) political life ‘satisfies the human need to belong to a 
community of rational beings within which one’s own moral and 
intellectual powers may develop’ (i-v, Smith, 1986, 122). 

Although both the neo-Kantian and Communitarian paradigms 
"are fundamentally consensus-based theories that concern the 
ethical posture of our political structure and claim to be rooted 
in our traditions" (Wallach, 1987, 584), they are nevertheless 
flawed along several lines. 


Neo-Kantian Flaws: 
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(i) their brand of liberalism tends to be muci vtoo abstract; 
it ‘does not enable us to appreciate the social, moral, and 
political nature of human beings’; 

(ii) they tend to be preoccupied with moral rather than 
political considerations; morality and politics are excessively 
bifurcated; 

(iii) there is a tendency to subordinate history to theory, 
as, for example, in Rawls’s original position; 

(iv) the relationship between history and politics is 
muddled; 

(v) its theoretical enterprise is overly apolitical (i-v, 
Wallach, 1987, 582-90). 

Communitarian Flaws: 

(i) there is a tendency to pay more homage to traditions than 
to principles; 

(ii) traditions are assumed to provide coherence for social 
understanding as a consequence of their being endowed with a 
special moral and political authority; 

(iii) there is a tendency to adapt Aristotle’s world view to 
a modernity where the =polis= is conspicuous by its absence (as 


in the work of MacIntyre); 


(iv) the concept of community is muddled and significantly 


devoid of a concern for consensus; 
(v) there is little agreement as to how ’to relate the 
individual to community, the private to the public, how to 


structure a society’s politics, and how to shape the power that 


results rrom human association in a way that serves the well- 
being of the collectivity as a whole’ (i-v, Wallach, 1987, 591- 
601). 

The neo-Kantian paradigm with its emphasis on rational, self- 
legislating agents and the Communitarian paradigm with its focus 


on the ‘content’ of political life clearly offer us a type of 


politics of identity. Where the neo-Kantian politics of identity 


is individual based, the Communitarian politics of identity 
attempts to find expression within the dynamics of a rational, 


moral and intellectually promising Gemenischaft. 


Hegel offers an alternative to these two paradigms. [In part 
his alternative turns on a different grounding of both tenets and 
intellectual roots. 


Hegel’s Sittlichkeit 


In many respects Hegel shares the Communitarian concerns and 
the ahistorical and psychologically hedonistic concepts of the 
neo-Kantian liberal polity. He is also sympathetic to the neo- 
Kantian rejection of a return to some type of democratic/ 


participatory Gemeinschaft (Smith, 1986, 123); a romantic view of 


community shared by many Communitarians. Although there is some 
common ground between Hegel and these two schools of thought, 
Hegel distances himself from these paradigms by grounding 
Sittlichkeit in a rationally posited universe. 

In The Phenomenology of Mind Hegel wishes to substitute what 


might be called the ’old’ metaphysics (substance as the principal 
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metaphysical concept) witn a metaphysics of consciousness. At 
the heart of this ’new’ metaphysics is the notion of ’self- 
consciousness’ or ‘self-identity.’ Hegel understands self- 
consciousness/identity to involve a reciprocal or reflective 


relationship ‘zwischen einer sache wie sie fur sich ist und die 


ache, wee sie fur mich oder fur andere ist’ (between an object as 


it is ‘in itself’ and the object as it is for ’me’ or for 
‘other’, PR). At this juncture Hegel takes a Kantian turn by 
arguing that ‘self’ and ‘object’ are ’structures’ that arise 
within experience. What is particularly instructive about these 
claims is the relationship(s) they suggest between ’self’ and the 
world/universe. ‘Self’ is to be understood as both a process and 
as progress. That is to say, one ‘wird mehr ein Selbst, wahrend 
die Sachen, von denen er sich unterscheidet, immer verschiedener 
und mannigfaltiger, die man darlegt, immer feiner und scharfer 
werden’ (becomes more of a self as the objects from which he 
distinguishes himself become more various and highly diverse, and 
as the distinctions that he draws become more subtle and 
refined). This process/progress finds both immediate and mediate 
expression in ‘Spirit.’ 

By ‘Spirit’ Hegel essentially means our own experiences. It 
is a living process, propelled by the energy of negation and 
mediation ‘in dem die Beiden das Selbst und die Sachen standig 
werden, sich entwickeln, und durch hohere Arten von sich selbst 
ersetzt werden’ (in which both selves and their objects are 
continuously emerging, undergoing development, and being replaced 


by higher forms of themselves). Or to state it somewhat 


differently, ‘my thought, qua mine, is simply one phase in this 


larger movement...nature as my object and Nature as the totality 
of otherness are both simply that ’passage into opposition’ that 
characterizes Thought. And just as I transcend my object in 
knowing it, so Thought transcends its object (in which I am of 
course included). This transcendence is ‘Spirit.’ 

‘Spirit’ is hierarchically structured in the sense that the 
various types of consciousness/self/identity fall into a single 
objective ordering. In this sense the world, the universe is 
rational. Our understanding of this order is dialectically 
structured and the end or telos is ‘Absolute Spirit.’ When Hegel 
applies a political turn to his metaphysical structure a number 
of interesting developments result. 

One of the central presuppositions of Hegel’s metaphysical 
vision is that men are capable of rational action and by acting 
rationally men can reach agreement regarding the central tenets 
of a ‘'good society,’ a ‘good political order,’ and by logical 
extension, a politics of identity. The advancement of 
Sittlichkeit is the means by which these tenets can be discovered 
and realized. 

As Steven Smith tells us, ‘Sitt’ translates as ethics and 
derives from the Greek ethos. In this context, "ethics is, then, 
coterminous with politics, which is concerned with the just and 
the good or with the conditions of virtue or eudaimonia" (Smith, 
1986, 134). The coterminous relationship between ethics and 
politics also serves to resolve the long standing problem of 


finding a place for values in a world preoccupied with facts. 
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Wuile Descartes attempted to solve this problem through a 
‘substantial dualism,’ and Kant advanced a ‘’cognitive dualism’ 
with the same expectations, Hegel stood the problem on its head, 
and took the position that facts have to find a place for 
themselves in a world understood in terms of values and purposes. 
Furthermore, this coterminous relationship has a prescriptive 
as well as a descriptive character and in this respect Hegel 
conjoins one of the central tenets of both the neo-Kantian and 
Communitarian paradigms: rationality is a predicate of 
individuals as well as cultures and institutions. Here the neo- 
Kantian immanentist, reductionist relegation of rights (both 
individual and socio-political) to legal, bureaucratic, and 
administrative formulation and the Communitarian immanentist, 
reductionist relegation of the same to a type of Quinean criteria 
for rational behavior where knowledge claims tend to be functions 
"of those chosen descriptions of our selves and our practices 
that have won ‘intersubjective agreement’ inside our communities" 
(Wallach, 1987, 598) are raised to a higher level of conceptual 
sophistication; a level of sophistication that is neither 
ideologically bound nor limited to the essentially descriptive 
functions of phenomenal science. This higher level of conceptual 


sophistication mandates that politics be understood as praxis and 


poiesis and that politics is the fundamental means by which the 


various types of rules, habits, customs, laws, institutions, and 
general modes of individual conduct are identified and employed 
if a society is to be rational and if a good political order and 


a politics of identity are to be realized. 
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Turning once again to Steven Smith, he is correct in identify 
‘class’ as one of the necessary conditions of politics and is 
therefore fundamental to the praxis/poiesis continuum. Smith is 


also correct in claiming that the principal purpose of ‘class’ is 


to link individuals together in morally satisfying ways (Smith, 


1986, 134; NL). Yet the notion of class in its relation to 
politics is more inclusive than a mere linkage. This ‘more’ 
involves us once again in the particulars of Sittlichkeit. 

As with Aristotle, Hegel accepts certain ‘natural’ divisions 
in society. Within the realm of politics proper these divisions 
would include the family, civil society, and the state. 
Collectively, these divisions constitute a ‘triad.’ The family 
is the embodiment of immediacy, civil society is the embodiment 
of mediacy, and the state is the synthesis of the two. Within 
this triad there is a further distinction; that between the 
private and the public realms. Oikos (the private world of the 
household) and polis (the public realm) are additional 
manifestations of immediacy and mediacy. Oikos "aims at the 
preservation and sustenance of life" (Smith, 1986, 134). As an 
expression of immediacy it is also concerned with personality and 
those ‘abstract rights’ that belong to us as persons. The polis 
"seeks to bring about the conditions of the good life or a life 
oriented toward the virtues (morality, honor, and excellence)" 
(Smith, 1986, 134). As an expression of mediacy the polis is 
additionally concerned with complex personalities and personality 
configurations like ‘class,’ ‘corporations,’ and ’professional 


organizations.’ The conditions of the good life, the conditions 
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of a good political order, and the conditions that make up both 
individual and state identity are propelled by the energy of 
negation and mediation within these configurations. That is, the 
configurations via the energy of negation and mediation help 
prevent the atomization and particularization that we all too 
often find in the Hobbesian laden civil society. And at the same 
time they help connect the individual to "some wider and morally 
satisfying forms of social life without merely submerging [one’s] 
identity or ‘personhood’ within them. They provide...a ’second 
family,’ between the gemitlich ties of the natural family and the 
more abstract, universal bonds of the state" (Smith, 1986, 137; 
PR). When the relations among individuals come to be self- 
mediate the result is the emergence of identity in the form of 
citizen and the political state. At this juncture, individuals 
lose their independence in the unity of the state, and citizens 
gain their identity in this same unity. One of the most 
important consequences of this Hegelian movement from one type of 
individual to another type is that it signals the destruction of 
both ideology and liberalism and offers us an opportunity to 
identify the necessary conditions that make up the concept of 
‘identity’. 

What Hegel is suggesting here is a type of transcendence from 
what I call a ‘’first person’ account of man to a ‘third person’ 
account. The first person account is found evidenced in both the 
neo-Kantian and Communitarian paradigms. It is fundamentally a 


view of man that is grounded in a psycho-physical mode of 


explanation. That is to say, there is an inherent tendency in 


these paradigms to understand man along the lines of physics. 
This is so because man is understood to be matter in motion and 


physics is the science of all matter in motion. The laws of 


physics that apply to man, however, are translated into primary 


psychological forces (the desire for power, pursuing pleasure, 
avoiding pain, etc.) that move man to and fro. To understand man 
this way is in a very real sense to describe what many of the 
social contract theorists (Thomas Hobbes, John Locke and some of 
the neo-Kantians) referred to as the ’state of nature.’ By this 
I mean more than the latter constituting either a philosophical 
construct or a historical condition. Rather, the state of nature 
is more fundamentally a condition of a person’s body; a condition 
that finds expression in psychological forces, and the latter 
translating into conflict and competition. 

The neo-Kantians and Communitarians believe they have 
constructed a system, a paradigm that will resolve the dilemmas 
of the state of nature. The neo-Kantians and the Communitarians 
advocacy of ’rationality’ (the former framing the noun within a 
legal/administrative structure and the latter framing the noun 
according to a type of Quinean criteria couched within the 
dynamics of community) is offered as the remedy. Yet, both 
theories fail. In addition to both structures being plagued with 
a number of flaws, they are also guilty of anchoring the rule of 
value agnosticism in over zealous ‘formalism.’ The neo-Kantians 
are more interested in the form or structure in which politics, 
justice, rights, identity, etc. are framed than in their content 


or direction. The Communitarians are equally guilty but their 
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formalism is given expression in the milieu of society and 
history rather than the institutions and organizations of 
administration. Herein also lies their ideological paradox. 
Justice, rights, identity, etc. (individual and societal) are 
more a consequence of methodological consideration and 
structuring than a consequence of value clarification. Or, as 
Eric Voegelin has argued, expressions of political ideology are 
enveloped by a metastatic faith, ’a mind set where man is 
believed to be the center of the universe and the architect of 
all that can be termed real.’ Here self-consciousness/identity 
is a group phenomenon of the first-person account. 

Hegel, on the other hand, advances an alternative to the 
first person account of the neo-Kantian and Communitarian 
structures. Hegel’s advocacy of a third person perspective sees 
man existing ‘objectively’ and as considered under the attribute 
of thought or consciousness. Hegel’s dialectical process is an 
unfolding of existence where the individual, through a process of 
negation and mediation, goes from a mere descriptive/raisonnement 
mode where reason itself is flawed by its own formalism, to 
knowing how things are. One of the principal results of this 
process is a recognition on the part of man that the real is 
known via a recognition that man is finite and that something 
else exists in itself with respect to which his finitude is 


grounded. When man understands his connectedness with the system 


of integrated and interrelated progressive triads culminating in 


‘Spirit’ and when he is uunderstood in this light, he has 


transcended the first person account of being and can now be 
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understood as an expression of ’Spitrit’ itself. As such, man is 
both man in the third-person and an expression of the unity of 


human nature. Hegel clearly tells us in The Phenomenology of 


Mind that "the nature of humanity is to impel men to agree with 


one another, and its very existence lies simply in the explicit 
realization of a community of conscious life" (127). 
Politically, this means that freedom, justice, rights, identity, 
etc. are to be the consequence of the unfolding of human 
consciousness within institutional and organizational 
environments which themselves are participating in politics as a 


coterminous relationship between praxis and poiesis. 
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Abstract 


The politics of immigration in liberal democracies produce perverse effects that 
lead to annual immigration intakes that are larger than optimal. The politically optimal 
policy is defined as the intake that would be preferred by the median voter if utility- 
maximizing citzen-voters had complete information about the costs and benefits of 
alternative intakes. Citizen-voters in democracies are rationally ignorant of the true costs 
of immigration and prefer an annual intake larger than they would if they had complete 
information. The distribution of the perceived costs and benefits of immigration biases 
political organization around immigration issues in such a way as to produce demands 
for intakes larger than those indicated by the (already inflated) preferences of the general 
public. State actors behave like vote-maximizing politicians. During normal periods this 
produces larger intakes than general opinion prefers because the politicians respond to 
the organized public in pursuit of the electoral benefits to be gained and in conformity with 
the norm against a populist style of immigration politics. It is only during periods of crisis 
that it becomes electorally rational and politically necessary to move policy more closely 
into alignment with public opinion. 
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Why the Immigration Intake is Too Large in Democracies’ 


The premise of this paper is that the politics of immigration in liberal democracies 
produce perverse effects that lead to annual immigration intakes that are larger than 
optimal. By liberal democracies | mean those western political systems characterized by 
free constitutions, competitive party systems, and regular elections (Dahl, 1966, 1971; 
Lijphart, 1984). By the immigration intake | mean the total number of immigrants and 
refugees a government plans to admit in a given year.* But what do | mean when | say 
the immigration intake is too large in democracies? What criteria should be employed to 
evaluate the desirability of intakes of differing sizes? 

Migration affects at least two countries: that from which the migrant departs and 
to which he goes. For present purposes | address exclusively the situation of the 
receiving countries. From that vantage point, we might evaluate immigration intakes in 
terms of the economy, the society, the culture, and the political system. In economic 
terms we would want to examine the effect of immigration on micro- and macro-economic 
performance--the efficiency criterion. From a societal perspective, we would want to know 
if the intake was consistent with integration, adaptation, and assimilation as required to 
prevent tensions, hostility, prejudice, and violent conflict--the criterion of social stability. 
Culturally, the issue is how inflows of foreigners erode, reinforce, or change norms, 
values, and practices that constitute national identities--the criterion of cultural cohesion. 

Each of these perspectives is an inviting avenue of inquiry and deserves much 
more open-minded and dispassionate analysis than it has received. This paper, however, 
will focus on the assessment of immigration intakes from the point of view of the political 
process in liberal democracies. | define optimality in terms of the rational preferences of 
individual citizen-voters. The optimal intake is, by this purely political criterion, that 
preferred by the median voter if voters are utility-maximizers with complete information. 
How close do liberal democracies come to selecting optimal policies? We may seek an 


‘My title is suggested by a pathbreaking article published by Anthony Downs in 1960. 
His subject was "Why the Government Budget Is Too Small ina Democracy." Later, the 
economist Edgar Browning wrote "Why the Social Insurance Budget is Too Large in a 
Democracy" (1975). Both were exploring the peculiarities of public choice in democratic 
political systems. Their purpose was to show that majority-rule decision processes 
produce spending outcomes that are sub-optimal on grounds of economic efficiency. | 
would like to thank the members of the Workshop on Citizenship and Social Policy at the 
Center for European Studies, Harvard University for their helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. 


*My discussion will be limited for the most part to planned legal immigration. It is no 
challenge at all to show that the actual intakes--planned and unplanned, legal and illegal-- 


are too large. My approach is narrower and more difficult: to show that the planned legal 
intake is too large as well. 


answer to this question at three analytical levels: individual citizen-voters, organized 
groups, and state actors. 

1. Part | examines the formation of individual preferences for alternative 
immigration intakes. | suggest that because of low salience, the high costs of information, 
and systematic biases in the processes by which immigration is discussed in democracies 
voters tend to be rationally ignorant of immigration’s true consequences and either prefer 
or accept larger intakes than they would if complete, undistorted information were 
available. 

2. In part Il | show that individual citizen-voters have few opportunities to express 
their views on immigration policy directly. Liberal democracies may be founded on the 
free individual, but democratic citizen-voters typically participate in politics most effectively 
in groups. The incentives for groups to organize around immigration issues are 
distributed in ways that favor proponents and disadvantage opponents of immigration. 
Moreover, political associations whose members benefit from immigration enjoy 
organizational and resource advantages over those whose members bear its costs. This 
bias in interest-group politics contributes to an organized politics of immigration that is 
usually more liberal than general public opinion indicates it should be. 

3. Part Ill looks at immigration policy from the perspective of state actors. Here 
we are interested in the incentives officials have with regard to the formulation and 
management of immigration policies. | show that a model based on the assumption that 
state actors are vote-maximizing politicians can account for policy outcomes both during 
normal politics and crises. Politicians seeking to maximize votes will sometimes develop 
liberal immigration policies even when the public is largely opposed because the intensity 
of public sentiment and its organizational manifestations are weak. Politicians rarely seek 
to mobilize majority opinion around resentments over immigration because of a strong 
norm against such appeals in liberal democracies. 

This is, therefore, an argument in three steps. First, public opinion is more 
favorable to immigration than it would be if better information were available. Second, 
Organized interest groups are more likely to be favorable to expansion than is the 
unorganized public. Third, in their efforts to curry favor with the organized electorate and 
avoid disruptive conflicts, politicians push policy in the direction of a larger intake than that 
"desired" by the public. Although it will not be a major topic in this paper, | could add a 
fourth step. The ineffectiveness of immigration planning, regulation, and control is such 
that actual intakes tend to be larger than those prescribed by official policy.° At each 
Stage, then, the bias toward a more expansive policy gathers steam and policy moves 
further away from the optimum intake. This describes the normal state of affairs for 
immigration politics in liberal democracies. Normal politics is, however, periodically 
punctuated by critical episodes during which more restrictionist policies are adopted. 


*! explore this topic in a forthcoming article, "The Capacity of Democratic States to 
Control Unwanted Immigration," The Annals (1994). 
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The Formation of Individual Preferences for Immiaqration 


The standard literature on migration might lead one to conclude that the present 
enterprise is misguided in several respects. Most scholars apparently assume that 
western publics will normally accept significant immigration equably and that what needs 
to be explained are the occasional displays of intemperate opposition. The academic 
literature nowadays is largely given over to documenting and criticising the adoption of 
restrictive policies by states and to pondering why publics have fallen prey to nativist 
extremism. Many observers believe that the immigration intake is too small because the 
pool of potential immigrants is so vast, their desperation so pressing, and because the 
rich states can accommodate greater numbers. 

| believe that this is getting the story exactly backwards. What needs explaining, 
in my view, is why the popular opposition to large-scale immigration that is evident across 
time and space in the Western world is so seldom reflected in government policies. 
Furthermore, in light of the truly massive movements of people into the democratic 
nations in the last several decades, the relative calm that has prevailed is at least as 
striking as the outbursts of hostility. No one can deny that immigration politics in liberal 
democracies have swung to the right in recent years, but this change should not be 
exaggerated (SOPEMI, 1992; Freeman, 1992). What | want to stress is that my 
argument is based on specifically political grounds and from the point of view of the 
receiving states. | consider it an open question whether the claim that immigration 
intakes are too large can be sustained on economic, social, cultural, or more normative 
bases. 

There are many reasons to suppose that the "normal" state of opinion on 
immigration in liberal democracies is modestly to strongly restrictionist, such that the 
optimal level of immigration from the point of view of the preferences of citizen-voters 
should be quite low. Immigration would appear to have a number of obvious potential 
disadvantages for the typical voter. These involve competition for scarce resources (jobs, 
housing, schools, services, public space) and threats to customary ways of life, ethnic and 
cultural homogeneity, religious values and practices. The history of immigration around 
the world provides ample testimony to the general propensity for host societies to 
experience difficulties in absorbing outsiders. Observers of American, Canadian, and 
Australian immigration have often expressed the view that there was something especially 
parochial and bigoted about these societies because of their tendency to protest the 
presence of "wogs" (Higham, 1963; Price, 1974; Rivett, 1975). The sobering saga of 
postwar immigration to Europe has put the theory of Anglo-saxon exceptionalism to rest. 
Even Sweden has its skinheads and anti-immigrant violence (Westin, 1992). 

Of course, opposition to immigration is not complete. It rises and falls with 
changing conditions and it can be well or poorly managed by the authorities. Only the 
most extreme individual would oppose all immigration. Liberal democracies, with their 
emphasis on rights, are inclined to extend refuge to persons whose rights are threatened 
by their homeland regimes. Moreover, simple self-interest would dictate at least 


temporary admission of some sorts of immigrants, especially kinfolk, ethnic affinity groups, 
and those bearing useful skills or capital. | assume, therefore, that the normal distribution 
of preferences with respect to immigration intake in a liberal democracy is something as 
depicted by distribution a in Figure 1. 

As it turns out, a perusal of the empirical data suggests that public opinion in 
democracies does tend to be rather skeptical with respect to immigration intakes. 
Although there is great variation across nations and over time, polls indicate rather 
consistently that publics either believe that current intakes are just about right or or too 
large; almost never does a majority agree that the intakes are too small (Betts, 1988; 
Economic Council of Canada, 1991; Holton and Lanphier, 1992; Simon, 1985, 1987; and 
the FAIR/Roper Poll, 1992). Nevertheless, my argument is that opinion is significantly 
more favorable to immigration than it would be if more voters were aware of the true 
costs of immigration (see distribution b in figure 1). That is, attitudes about immigration 
would be more restrictionist were it not for lack of information, misperceptions, and 
rational ignorance about the character and costs of immigration. 

Lack of interest is surely a major reason for the public’s lack of knowledge about 
immigration and its consequences. Immigration can be an extremely volatile issue, but 
in normal times public interest in the subject is slight. To a certain extent this lack of 
salience is the quite ordinary response of citizens with other things on their minds. But 
it is also a consequence of what can only be called a highly constrained debate on 
immigration in most democracies. Even if voters displayed more inquisitiveness about 
immigration they would have difficulty acquiring relevant data. Information about 
immigration is difficult to obtain, process, and evaluate. The high costs of information 
result from (Il) a number of barriers to the acquisition of information and (2) from 
systematic distortions introduced by the "discourse" about immigration in liberal societies. 
In some instances the fact that most voters have little information about immigration, that 
much of what they know is misleading, and that the distribution of knowledge is highly 
skewed permits uninformed anti-immigrant claims to appear plausible, feeding resentment 
against foreigners and opposition to liberal policies. On balance, however, | will argue 
that apathy, ignorance, and misinformation supports attitudes that are either more 
complacent or more expansive with regard to intakes than would develop with more 
complete information. 


Barriers to Information 


Among the chief barriers to information are the scarcity and poor quality of official 
data and the inconclusiveness and selectivity of scholarly research. In most countries the 
Official immigration count is released once a year without fanfare and generates sparse 
comment in the press. The numbers are contained in departmental annual reports that 
can be hard to find and expensive to buy. It is no surprise that most citizens fail to 
notice. Official statistics have a number of deficiencies in any case, and their validity is 
subject to intense political controversy in some states. 

Anyone seeking to establish an optimum with respect to new entrants would want 
to know many things about the intake apart from its size: qualification levels, nationalities, 
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language, religion, age, gender, how those persons already admitted are getting on, and 
what effects they are having on the economy and society. These are highly technical 
matters on which authoritative answers are impossible to find. Scholarly writing on these 
subjects is at best inaccessible and inconclusive, and there is a tendency to leave certain 
questions unresearched.* 

Apart from the difficulty of finding reliable information about immigration, the 
dynamics of migration flows themselves foster misperceptions about its characteristics 
and consequences. Browning, in his analysis of social security politics, described a "fiscal 
illusion" that caused some voters to overestimate the benefits of state-mandated pay-as- 
you-go pensions (1975). There appears to be a “temporal illusion" at work with 
immigration. The short-term benefits are oversold while costs are denied or hidden, 
showing up clearly only in the outyears. 

The effects of migration (and their recognition) tend to be lagged. People develop 
more accurate impressions of the consequences of immigration and immigrants over time, 
as the migration is repeated year after year, or as the migrants settle in their new 
countries. While it is very hard to know in year one if a particular migration is a good or 
bad thing, it is a lot easier to form a judgement ten years down the road. Unfortunately, 
by that time it is too late to do much about it. Chain migration, the phenomenon by which 
an initial small number of entries balloons into a large and continuing inflow as relatives 
and connections of early migrants join the stream, is another feature that contributes to 
a delayed appreciation of the full scale of migrant flows (Birrell, 1990). 

The postwar migration to Western Europe has been especially prone to this 
tendency because, as is well-known, it was expected to be temporary. "Guestworker" 
programs looked extremely appealing in the late fifties when Europe yearned for more 
labor and promises were made about the technical beauty of an autonmatically counter- 
cyclical labor supply. It was years before most people understood that the migration 
would not be temporary after all. By then it was too late to discuss whether it was 
desirable to import millions of non-Europeans to settle permanently in Western Europe 
(Miller and Martin, 1982:106-107; Castles, 1984). 


The Distorted "Discourse" of Immigration 


| have argued so far that information about immigration flows in liberal democracies 
tends to be scarce and incomplete, and that in the best of circumstances is likely to be 


“It is probably fair to say that the scholarly analysis of these matters is, on balance, 
supportive of the position that post-war international labor migration has been beneficial 
to the economies of the western democracies. But the literature is quite mixed and the 
conclusions drawn, with some notable exceptions, rather cautious. Much depends on the 
time period of the research. See for example Kindleberger, 1967; Castles and Kosack, 
1973; Borjas, 1990; US Department of Labor, 1989; Economic Council of Canada, 1991; 
Foster and Withers, 1992; Dawkins, et al., 1992; Nevile, 1991; Hollifield, 1992; Briggs, 
1993; and Simon, 1989. 
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misconceived. But immigration is not managed under the best of circumstances. The 
deliberative process, such as it is, by which immigration is discussed in democracies 
favors expansion because (1) the boundaries of legitimate discourse about immigration, 
ethnicity, and race are narrow; (2) the intellectuals whose professional role it is to analyze 
immigration, and who act as semi-official sources of interpretation for the government and 
the media, are typically favorable to large intakes; and (3) what we may call the folklore 
of immigration conveys powerfully positive images of immigrants and refugees. 

The narrow boundaries of acceptable discussion of immigration hardly need 
demonstration. Among other things, it is largely unacceptable to discuss the ethnic 
composition of immigrant streams,’ to consider the cultural practices of particular 
immigrant groups, or to worry about the possible social and political consequences of 
ethnic pluralism. It is bad form to wonder about the costs of the use of public services 
by immigrants, to study their participation rates in crime or other socially destructive 
behaviors, to question the loyalty of immigrant groups and, hence, their potential impact 
on national security, or to display skepticism that asylum seekers are political rather than 
economic refugees. It is considered laughable or dangerous to worry that the ethnic and 
cultural inheritance of a country, or its national identity, is being eroded.® To defend the 
prerogatives of national sovereignty is to identify oneself with an archaic and conservative 
notion ill-suited for the "post-modern" world in which borders have become passe 
(Carens, 1987). 

All of these issues are raised, especially in Europe (in this sense the range of 
political discussion in Europe is broader than in the US, Canada, and Australia), but when 
they are inserted into the discussion they often subject their proponents to vilification as 
racists.’ The punishment meted out for those who violate accepted norms of polite 


“There is a strong trend away from ethnically explicit selection criteria in the 
immigration policies of liberal democracies. The United States adopted “universalistic 
criteria" in 1965, Canada in 1968, Australia in 1973. Great Britain arguably went against 
the trend when in 1968 and thereafter she invented the concept of patriality, a device 
Clearly designed to remove automatic entry rights for non-Europeans living in the 
Commonwealth. 


“This seems to be more prevalent in the English speaking countries than elsewhere. 
See, for example, Tom Nairn’s withering examination of Enoch Powell's nationalist ideas 
(1970). Cf. the biting attack on Australian "national identity" in Stephen Castles, et al., 
(1988): 4-13. French intellectuals are more likely to take seriously the argument that 
French national culture and identity are goods worth preserving (See the discussion of 
these matters in Miriam Feldblum, 1991). 


‘The truly Orwellian lengths to which the “anti-racists" will go to ferret out and brand 
purveyors of "racist" ideas and words, no matter how subtle, far-fetched, or apparently 
innocent can be seen in an astonishingly self-righteous article by Teun van Dijk, Professor 
of Discourse Studies, University of Amsterdam. In "Discourse and the Denia! of Racism," 
[Discourse & Society (3)1:87-118, 1992], van Dijk comes close to arguing that any 
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discussion are so severe that the only individuals and groups willing to speak up on a 
regular basis are those of the extreme right. This further vitiates the public debate and 
legitimates the association of criticism of particular aspects of an immigration program 
with racism. 

That the scholarly and intellectual community is favorably disposed to immigrants, 
refugees, and mass immigration, that it is critical of government control policies, and that 
it is often vitriolic in its treatment of individuals and groups opposed to immigration can 
hardly be denied. Immigration may be unique as a political issue in that even 
economists, who usually take positions on social issues that are more conservative than 
those of other social scientists, favor it. Liberal immigration views are, of course, 
consistent with the more general liberal political views of the professoriat and in that 
sense are no surprise. Immigration can be seen as a matter of human rights, the right 
to emigrate being especially relevant to those who may themselves identify with 
dissidents and critics of national regimes. Immigration is also a form of redistribution in 
which the rich countries, by accepting newcomers, share their largesse with the less 
fortunate.® 

Although intellectuals and academics have more influence over the public debate 
in some countries than others, everywhere they play an important role in shaping the 
intellectual consensus around immigration. Inevitably, the consensus is that immigration 
is both unavoidable and desirable, that it is beneficial to the receiving country, that the 
immigrants are more likely to be exploited than exploiters (the contradiction between this 
assertion and support for ever more immigration is rarely acknowledgeg), that a generous 
immigration policy is a moral imperative, and that those who oppose immigration are 
either misguided, ethnocentric, or both. This consensus is everywhere more positive 
about immigration than general public opinion. 

The folklore of immigration differs markedly between countries. It is much more 
positive in the traditional countries of immigration which began modern life as settler 
societies than in those European states that do not think of themselves as being founded 
by immigrants. Few symbols resonate more positively in the United States than the 
Statue of Liberty or Ellis Island. Immigration has played a less crucial symbolic role in 
Australia and Canada, yet its power to evoke sympathetic responses is strong. Myths 
tying immigration to the founding and evolution of the nation are largely absent in Europe, 
but the principle of asylum and refuge is highly compelling, especially in the post-Nazi 


attempt to deny that one is a racist, or is trucking in racist language or ideas, is 
incontrovertible evidence that one is, in fact, a racist. In the face of the multitude of 
attacks being flung by “anti-racists" like van Dijk, the accused apparently have two 
choices: to defend (and thus condemn) themselves or to suffer in silence. 


“Katharine Betts has tied support for immigration and multiculturalism among 
Australians to the emergence of a new class of college-educated persons for whom such 
attitudes serve as cultural markers distinguishing themselves from ordinary and parochial 
Australians (1988). 
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world. Moreover, the immigrant, whether as an individual seeking economic opportunity 
or as a refugee fleeing persecution, is an enormously appealing figure. 

The folklore of immigration has several consequences. First, it leads many citizens 
to a rather uncritical acceptance of immigration as a self-evident good. This places the 
burden of proof on those opposed to immigration to show why particular groups or 
individuals should not be admitted. Secondly, when debate heats up, the weapons of 
immigration folklore are trotted out to cut off debate. The most common response to any 
criticism of immigration in the settler societies is that the same old arguments were used 
when the critic’s forefathers arrived. As they were obviously false then, they must be 
false today. 

From the above discussion of the barriers to information and the biases in public 
discussion of immigration, it seems likely that the actual distribution of preferences of 
citizen-voters as measured by opinion polls will be less restrictionist than the 
hypothesized distribution based on complete information. 


il. 
Group Politics and Immigration Policy 


lf we take the presence of a rather stable and modestly to strongly negative public 
Opinion as given, then we need to ask why national policymakers so often ignore it. An 
answer can be pursued along two tracks: (1) the circumstances in which liberal 
democracies permit the expression of public opinion on immigration intakes, and (2) the 
incentives and resources that different segments of democratic publics have to organize 
around immigration issues. 


Voter Expressions of Preferences 


It is obvious that no government sets its annual immigration intake by holding 
referenda in which citizen-voters are asked to choose among competing targets. Such 
a procedure might have as many drawbacks as virtues, but it would unarguably give to 
general opinion the greatest possible voice in policymaking.° 

In practice, annual intake targets or ceilings are set in much more circuitous and 
indirect methods. Typically, an administrative decision is taken behind closed doors in 
a ministry and then ratified in cabinet. Little or no formal debate will take place in 
parliament or any other public forum. The United States is a special case, because 
Congress sets annual intake ceilings for immigrants in law and this figure stands until the 


°A modest exception to the general avoidance of referenda is Switzerland. There 
have been at least five national referenda on immigration since 1970, all forced on 
reluctant governments through the initiative process. These have all failed, though often 
by slim margins. They were intended to prevent overforeignization by limiting the share 
of the total population that could be constituted by foreign born rather than by regulating 
annual flows (Hoffman-Nowotny and Killian, 1979; Hoffmann-Nowotny, 1985). 
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law is amended, a step that can be taken only by Congress and infrequently. The 
Secretary of State sets the annual ceiling for the intake of refugees. In Canada, 
Parliament adopts a five-year plan that sets annual targets but these can be modified by 
cabinet in annual decisions. The Australian cabinet adopts a target each year, and at 
least during periods of high unemployment, this is well-reported in the press. In many 
European countries there is no comparable annual target, except for refugees, because 
immigration programs don’t exist (Spain, Greece, Italy) or have been mostly shut down 
(Britain, Germany, France, etc.). The annual intake in the latter cases reflects the 
numbers of persons who have claims to enter on grounds of family connection, 
convention refugee status, or whatever, and choose to do so. The government is not 
really in the position to set a target, much less to hit it. Of course it is true of all countries 
of immigration that the annual targets are more like predictions of how many persons with 
a Claim to enter under existing law will apply than they are estimations of the country's 
needs (Burstein, 1992). 

Individual citizen-voters can try to affect these decisionmaking processes through 
formal political means only at elections and elections are clumsy mechanisms for 
mandating changes in particular policies. The principal mechanism in democratic polities 
for translating public preferences into policy decisions is the political party. But political 
parties do not normally expose themselves by taking clear, strong, or divergent positions 
on immigration issues. There is instead a tendency, to be discussd later, towards 
convergence or consensus across the mainstream parties in liberal democracies 
(Freeman, 1979; Messina, 1989). In a number of countries, especially France, Britain, 
Switzerland, and Germany, new fringe right-wing parties have been organized to give 
voice to anti-immigrant opinion or existing parties have taken up the cause of immigration 
restriction. These parties have attracted surprisingly large numbers of voters at times, 
a strong indication that the major parties have not adequately represented voters 
concerned about immigration (Schain, 1990; Messina, 1989; Layton-Henry, 1992; Schoen, 
1977; Cheles, et al., 1991; Ford, 1991). Precisely because they are outside the 
mainstream party system, they have no chance of taking many seats in national 
parliaments, even less of participating in governments, and none whatsoever of forming 
a government (Wust, 1993). 

The combination of infrequent elections with major political parties that take vague 
or weak positions on immigration issues means that governments typically enter office 
with no seriously binding commitments on immigration issues. Because immigration 
policy cannot be said to be settled in any meaningful way at elections, one must look to 
the processes by which public officials interact with organized groups between elections. 


Organizational Resources and Incentives 


One way of thinking about this is to employ the framework devised by James Q. 
Wilson (1980) to predict the types of politics produced by issues on the basis of whether 


; 
i 
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their costs and benefits are perceived to be diffuse or concentrated."° The distribution 
of the costs and benefits of immigration depend on the scale of entries, the selection 
criteria employed, whether the migration is meant to be temporary or permanent, and 
other factors. These vary enormously between countries and over time. The result is 
that different styles of politics are produced in different times and places. | would argue 
that immigration normally produces concentrated benefits and diffuse costs. The style 
of politics that results is, therefore, client politics, a form of bilateral influence in which 
small and well-organized groups strongly interested in a policy develop close working 
relationships with those officials responsible for it. Their interactions take place largely 
out of public view and with little outside interference. 

The most significant beneficiaries of immigration are the immigrants themselves 
who come into possession of scarce and valuable entry permits, or in the case of illegal 
migrants, gain access to the national territory without permits. These beneficiaries, 
however, do not themselves normally play a role in agitating for a particular policy. Until 
they receive their visas they are outside the national territory and unable to participate. 
Furthermore, once they have arrived they operate under severe constraints connected 
to their temporary, provisional, or non-citizen status. Even so, immigrants are not without 
political clout. Furthermore, their home governments try to affect the immigration policies 
of receiving states (Glazer, 1990; Miller, 1981; Layton-Henry, 1990; !reland, 1991). 

There are other recipients of immigration benefits, however, and they include 
employers of immigrant labor, industries that benefit from a growing population, lawyers 
and other professionals who serve immigrants, previous immigrants and ethnic groups 
who see the numbers of their kith and kin swell, and those citizens disposed to enjoy a 
diverse, multi-cultural society, or who are drawn to the humanitarian, redistributional 
possibilities of mass migration. The general public may also derive benefits from 
immigration if it contributes to lower prices, higher productivity, and other positive 
economic and social outcomes. But these diffuse benefits are not likely to be recognized 
by average citizens and are hard to demonstrate in any case. There may be occasions 
on which the benefits of immigration are quite widespread, and seen to be so, but the 
more typical case is for them to be concentrated on a relatively few, specific sectors of 
the economy. 

The typical incidence of the costs of immigration is more difficult to discern. They 
fall most directly on a minority of the population, those who compete with immigrants for 
jobs, housing, schools, and government services, and, in a psychological sense, those 
citizens who prefer to live in more homogeneous and communitarian societies. Often, 
however, the concentrated nature of immigration costs is either not perceived, or the 
groups adversely affected are unable to make themselves effectively heard. Instead, 


"From the four possible combinations, Wilson derives four different styles of politics. 
When both benefits and costs are diffuse, one finds majoritarian politics. Diffuse 
benefits and concentrated costs produce entrepreneurial politics. If benefits are 
concentrated, but costs are diffuse, client politics follow. Finally, if both benefits and 
costs are concentrated, one predicts interest group politics (pp. 367-372). 
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immigration is treated as an unalloyed and costless good, or its costs are assumed to be 
dispersed widely. Because of the lagged effects of immigration, this tends especially to 
be the case in the early stages of an immigration cycle. Given the logic of the Wilsonian 
framework, | would predict that there is a tendency for client politics to dominate in the 
early phases of a cycle, and that this would slowly be transformed into interest group 
politics (concentrated benefits and costs) in the middle to late stages as the scale of 
immigration increases and its costs become more apparent, and an air of crisis emerges. 

Several brief examples will illustrate these dynamics. A good example of client 
politics is France in the interwar period and from 1945 until the late sixties. In both 
periods, immigration was instigated by employer groups that recruited labor from abroad. 
State action in the first period was limited to legitimating private acts. The immigrants 
were concentrated in a few industries, especially mining, and did not constitute a serious 
presence in the society at large. No national debate was generated, the trade unions 
capitulated or were overrridden, and the general public was uninvolved (Cross, 1983; 
Bonnet, 1976). 

In the postwar era, the situation was slightly altered. Again, spontaneous attempts 
by employers to secure foreign labor instigated the migration cycle. This time, however, 
Officials got out in front by setting up a legal framework that gave the state a monopoly 
over the selection and recruitment of workers. The state also negotiated a number of 
bilateral treaties with labor-supplying countries. For a long time, however, the politics of 
immigration scarcely existed. The only groups that were mobilized and effective were 
employers; the unions tried to participate but were excluded and rendered irrelevant by 
their own weakness, by their confusion as to what tact to take with foreign labor, and the 
lack of public interest (Gani, 1972). It was only gradually, as the numbers grew in the late 
sixties, as social unrest developed, and as the social consequences of migration to the 
cities became inescapable, that interest group politics developed. Aside from a more 
mobilized labor movement, a number of activist groups representing immigrants, human 
rights causes, and the homeland governments of the immigrants themselves came into 
the picture, as well as anti-immigrant parties and groups (Freeman, 1979; Miller, 1981; 
Tapinos, 1975; Weil, 1991). 

For much of this century immigration policy in the United States has been driven 
by client groups, the most important being western growers, followed closely by 
representatives of low-wage and labor-intensive industry. One might mistakenly describe 
the politics of immigration policy as interest group politics, for groups abound and they 
are often locked in combat over details of policy such as family reunion, refugee law, and 
preferences for particular nationality groups. Immigration lawyers monitor the procedural 
safeguards for those denied visas or claiming asylum. What all these warring groups 
have in common is that they are largely supportive of an expansive program. Notably 
absent has been any strong opposition voice; labor has generally opposed immigration, 
but with meager results. The Federation for American Immigration Reform (FAIR) is a 
well-funded and active critic of immigration policy, but it has found few allies, has no 
identifiable social base, and thus far has failed to slow the accelerating growth of the 
American program. The general public has paid little heed and immigration has not been 
an important issue in any election since the twenties (Schuck, 1990; Fuchs, 1990; 
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Freeman and Betts, 1992). 

On the other hand, interest group politics has predominated in Australia since the 
early seventies when the current program was restarted because of the centrality of 
immigration to the country’s economic development. Labor unions have had considerable 
ability to shape policy through their relationship with the Labor Party and their role in 
national wage bargaining. Historically, the unions, and thus the party, were restrictionist, 
but in the eighties under Robert Hawke that changed. Other pro-immigration forces have 
organized around a loosely structured growth lobby that includes some sectors of 
industry, ethnic groups produced by earlier cycles of migration, and intellectuals and 
others committed to humanitarian altruism in public (international) policy. Opposition has 
crystallized around nationalists, environmentalists, and some economists who believe it 
is contributing to unemployment and foreign debt. In recent years the clash of groups pro 
and con has given to Australian immigration politics a liveliness and intensity that is 
lacking most of the time in other countries (Betts, 1988; Freeman and Jupp, 1992; 
Warhurst, 1992; Grattan, 1992; Jupp, 1991; Birrell, 1992). 

In the Wilsonian schema, majoritarian politics appear when both costs and benefits 
are diffuse. Majoritarian politics rarely develop around immigration. In recent years one 
could say that there have been instances approaching the majoritarian style in 
Switzerland, Germany, and, arguably, France. The chief requirement to move from 
interest group to majoritarian politics is the perception that immigration is detrimental to 
the political and social system as a whole. Immigration has to become a central issue 
in the political life of the nation and it has to push the major parties into open conflict. 
Switzerland, because of the relatively large numbers of foreigners and because of the 
populist constitutional arrangements involving initiatives and referenda, has exhibited 
characteristics of majoritarian politics since the early seventies (see footnote 9). In the 
months after unification, and in direct response to the asylum crisis, German immigration 
politics have manifested majoritarian elements: open disagreement among the major 
parties over asylum reforms, mass demonstrations both for and against alternative 
policies, and violence on a grand scale (Thranhardt, 1992; Wust, 1993). France, since 
the mid-eighties, has also moved in the direction of majoritarian politics: the Socialists 
and Conservatives differ sharply over immigration and citizenship policy, polls list 
immigration as one of the primary issues on the voters’ minds, and the Front National 
has met with impressive success almost solely on the strength of its anti-immigrant stance 
(Feldblum, 1991; Schain, 1990; Hollifield, 1992). 

In summary, the allocation of costs and benefits across population groups skews 
organization and activism in the direction of groups supportive of immigration, though over 
time the disparity between proponents and opponents tends to decline. The dynamics 
of client and interest group politics are, then, consistent with the general thesis that 
democratic polities tend to be favorably disposed to immigration, although it is clear that 
this tends to be less true over time within particular immigration cycles. 
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lil. 
Democratic Politicians and the Regulation of Immigration 


Formal control over immigration intakes is in the hands of state actors whose 
Official decisions determine whether planned intakes will be large or small and who, in 
democratic polities, are ultimately accountable to the voters. The incentives state actors 
face with respect to alternative immigration intakes are a critical element in this analysis. 

State actors include elected politicians as well as bureaucrats and judges who are 
only indirectly concerned with electoral politics. Because my principal focus is the politics 
of immigration, and to simplify the discussion, | will assume that state actors are all 
politicians, operating within an electoral arena. | will also defer until the conclusion 
questions about the effectiveness with which policies are implemented. 

In the simplest possible model of democratic politics, utility-maximizing citizen- 
voters elect vote-maximizing politicians, producing a direct and strong linkage between 
the preferences of citizen-voters on various issues and public policies. This would appear 
to be a recipe for fairly restrictionist policies. Voters, | have argued, are naturally 
disposed to be skeptical of the benefits of immigration and even though the costs of 
information and the paucity of oppoortunities to express their views pushes public opinion 
in a liberal direction, it is still on balance restrictionist in most democracies. Yet the 
policies adopted by democratic politicians are usually less restrictionist than the 
preferences of the majority of citizen-voters. This disparity suggests that the model needs 
to be modified to permit it to explain actual policy choices. The discussion in part Il 
suggests that we need to introduce the variable "organization." Organized interests, | 
argue, are more likely to favor large intakes than the general public. Moreover, organized 
groups are more intensely interested in the issue, more inclined to exert pressure on the 
authorities, contribute money to campaigns, and otherwise make their opinions known. 
The general public is typically either apathetic, complacent, or ineffective in advancing its 
concerns. 

The revised model, then, distinguishes between the general public and the 
organized public and predicts that policy will more closely reflect the views of the latter 
than the former. This model is extremely powerful and, | would argue, adequately 
accounts for immigration policy in most democracies most of the time. It is consistent 
with the style Wilson calls “client politics" and it explains why vote-maximizing politicians 
would tend to ignore majority views and cater to the interests of intense minorities. 

The model can also account for the tendency of client politics to turn into interest 
group politics when, for whatever reasons, the salience of the issue increases and 
mobilizes general opinion. We can go a long way toward accommodating this fact by 
introducing the notion of immigration policy cycles. The idea that immigration flows, 
politics, and policy may be cyclical has appeared prominently in this paper in, for 
example, the discussion of the lagged effects of migration and the configuration of the 
perceptions of the costs and benefits of immigration. 

It is useful to conceive of immigration policy being made in one of two situations: 
what we may refer to as the "normal politics of immigration" and “crisis politics." Normal 
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politics is almost always client politics. Crisis politics is almost always interest group 
politics, though it can turn, as we have seen, into at least quasi-majoritarian politics. 
What turns a normal situation into a crisis are events that raise the temperature of 
general opinion, increasing the salience of immigration issues, and mobilizing the 
previously passive public into organizations that oppose parts or all of existing immigration 
programs. Given the arguments advanced in this paper, it is clear that client politics will 
produce a more expansionist immigration policy than will interest group politics. 

The discussion to this point tends to treat state actors as passive translators of the 
mix of public preferences into public policy. Both the client and interest group styles of 
immigration decisionmaking are consistent with the assumption that state actors are vote- 
maximizers. In the former, it is rational for officials to respond io the interests of 
organized groups and largely to ignore the sentiments of the general public. Immigration 
is not a major issue on the public agenda, it is not aired fully during election campaigns, 
and the electoral costs of siding with the organized public are slim. Likewise, the interest 
group model suggests that because of the rising salience of the issue and its appearance 
on the public agenda, rational politicians would alter their decisions to align them with the 
new majority in favor of controls. 

Even a casual reading of the history of immigration politics in liberal democracies, 
however, will reveal a number of instances that do not seem explicable with the very 
simple assumptions about the motivations of state actors | have made. For example, in 
some states public policy has turned restrictive much sooner (at an earlier stage in a 
given migratory cycle, at a lower threshold of immigrant presence, at the first sign of 
indigenous resistance) than in others. In some states, officials have continued expansive 
intake policies long after it was clear that a substantial portion of the public was opposed. 
And, in almost all our cases, there is an undeniable tendency for at least the leading 
politicians of the major parties to refrain from exploiting the anti-immigrant attitudes of the 
public for electoral gain. 

It seems to me that two additional variables need to be considered to make sense 
of these patterns: the institutional arrangements of liberal states and the normative 
constraints under which officials act with respect to immigration issues. To take account 
of these two factors does not require a departure from the assumption of vote- 
maximization, but only to note that the institutional and normative framework within which 
Officials operate affects the electoral costs and opportunities associated with particular 
policy choices and electoral strategies. The existence, for example, of campaign laws 
that regulate the receipt and expenditure of funds or the content of political 
advertisements, does not require us to dispense with the idea that politicians, within these 
rules, try to maximize electoral support. 

The aspect of state structure that is most pertinent to this discussion is the 
autonomy officials enjoy from public, electoral pressures. Autonomy, as | will employ it, 
refers to the freedom and discretion state officials enjoy in making public decisions. It is 
a characteristic of the relationship between state actors and citizens and speaks to how 
closely constrained the options of policymakers are. State actors enjoy autonomy if they 
are able to develop and implement policies to achieve public purposes that follow their 
own preferences even when these conflict with those of organized interests or public 
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opinion (Nordlinger, 1981). 

Autonomy varies widely across national cases. Officials in Switzerland, for 
example, have had to steer policy through successive referenda campaigns that, had they 
passed, would have imposed severe limits on their choices. In France, on the other 
hand, policymakers have enjoyed considerably greater freedom to pursue their own 
chosen course. Following the Wilsonian schema, it will be helpful to make some basic 
distinctions between autonomy from organized groups, on the one hand, and from the 
mass electorate, on the other. Officials may be relatively autonomous from the general 
public, the organized public, both, or neither. The notion of immigration policy cycles 
produces hypotheses that predict, ceteris paribus, how these will vary over time. 

During periods of normal politics officials will have more autonomy from the public 
than from organized groups. But as the public, in periods of crisis, becomes more 
aggressive in the expression of its views (views that are more restrictionist than those of 
the organized client groups), politicians are either forced or enabled to resist the 
entreaties of the client groups and move to shut off their access to cheap labor 
(employers), restrict their ability to bring in ethnic kith and kin (the ethnic, or family 
reunion lobby), or disappoint the hopes of the humanitarian-rights advocates. In a crisis 
period, then, politicians confront reduced autonomy from the public, but increased 
autonomy from client groups. The low salience of normal periods is consistent with client 
politics; the higher salience of crisis periods is associated with interest group politics. 
Because we expect the strongest client groups to represent employers and direct 
beneficiaries of migration, the greater the autonomy from the mass electorate, the greater 
the disjuncture between public preferences and state policy. 

The concept of autonomy helps us understand the differential propensity of 
politicians in different states to align policy with the preferences of the general public or 
those of organized groups. Variations in autonomy across national cases is an inviting 
topic for comparative analysis, but it would take me too far afield from the specific subject 
of this paper. Instead of pursuing it, | turn to the matter of normative constraints. What 
are we to make of the many occasions on which politicians have refrained from exploiting 
public prejudices and fears about immigration for electoral purposes. Indeed, one can 
say that the dominant pattern in liberal democracies is for the mainstream political parties 
to try to keep immigration (and the racial and ethnic issues necessarily associated with 
it) off the political agenda altogether. As | noted earlier, a cross-party, elite-driven 
consensus on immigration is much more common than sharp divisions and pointed 
political competition over alternative policies. What accounts for this cross-party collusion 
and the apparent agreement to resist the temptation to mobilize public anger into a 
majority coalition? 

One explanation, not to be dismissed out of hand, is that by muting discussion of 
immigration politicians are able to encourage and exploit the general ignorance and 
apathy of the public that | described in part |. In doing so, the argument might go, they 
are freed to pursue policies that directly respond to the requirements of well-resourced 
and well-connected interests. This is certainly an important element of the story, and it 
is perfectly consistent with the vote-maximizing assumptions of our model. All we need 
accept is that votes may be maximized by burying issues as well as publicizing them. 
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Nevertheless, there seems to be something at work in addition to these matters 
of self-interest. If one gives any credibility at all to the reasons advanced by the political 
authorities themselves for their actions, one has to entertain slightly loftier motives at 
work. What the politicians say is that immigration is an issue of enormous potential 
volatility. It has the ability to excite the passions of ordinary voters. It dredges up 
sentiments linked to primordial identities and prejudices related to race, ethnicity, and 
nationality. Under these circumstances, politicians bear special responsibilities. They 
must take care to see that the public's interest in immigration matters is not unnecessarily 
stimulated. The best way to achieve this goal is through some sort of cross-party 
agreement on policy and at least a tacit understanding that it is inappropriate to try to 
make political hay with the issue. 

There is a strong norm in liberal democracies against the use of racial, ethnic, or 
immigrant-related appeals in order to win votes. This norm is related to the limits | 
described in part | that define the acceptable modes of discourse over immigration policy. 
Such appeals are made, to be sure, but they are almost always confined to the fringes 
of political life and they are considered morally repugnant and provoke sharp responses. 
A populist politics of immigration is widely condemned as irresponsible." 

Respect for the volatility of the issue and conformity to the "anti-racist norm" leads 
Western politicians to act from time to time (dare | say it?) like statesmen. This 
statesmanship has its limits, of course. One party refrains from exploiting the issue on 
condition that the other parties do the same. The result of this elite conspiracy may well 
be beneficial for "good race relations" or for social cohesion, but it also directly contributes 
to the maintenance of large intakes. And erected as it is on the collusion of elites to 
ignore or squelch popular opinion, it is basically undemocratic.'* Statesmanship, at least 
if it is defined as the refusal to cater to popular sentiments, is more common during the 


"Consider the outrage that greeted Margaret Thatcher's remarks in a television 
interview in 1978 that some citizens feared that they "might be rather swamped." She 
defended herself in explicitly populist language, but her comments are widely held to have 
been racist and to have been intended deliberately to inflame public opinion. That they 
had the effect of increasing support for the Conservative Party is beyond dispute. See 
the discussion in Layton-Henry, 1992, pp. 180-210. 


"It is worth considering how remarkably ambivalent immigration analysts are about 
the relationship between political leaders and the mass public in the immigration arena. 
Most apparently believe governments should shape and lead opinion on these matters, 
an elitist view, and if that fails, ignore and resist opinion, an authoritarian view. In either 
case, autonomy from the general public is strongly endorsed. Individuals who bemoan 
the "democratic deticit" in the institutions of the European Community, and who support 
the growth of new social movements (immigrant movements included), are apt to 
conclude, nonetheless, that a populist politics of immigration is undesirable and 
dangerous. 
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normal periods of immigration politics than during crises, oddly enough. In a crisis, the 
pressure from general opinion is so great that the inter-party consensus may be 
shattered. Parties may even compete with one another by promising stronger and tighter 
controls. These periods of restrictionist activity are themselves short-lived. Once public 
interest wanes, politicians slip back into the old habits of catering to the desires of client 
groups. 

My argument about state actors may be quickly summarized. As vote-maximizing 
politicians, state actors are naturally driven in normal times to adopt policies that are more 
liberal than the general public prefers, because the organized public has more electoral 
resources than the public at large. In periods of crisis they will tend to be forced to adapt 
policy to take account of enlivened public sentiments. The actual policy choices that 
result from this dynamic, and their timing, depend on two additional factors: the 
autonomy officials enjoy as a result of the institutional configuration of states and the 
strength of the norm of anti-racism in particular countries. 


Conclusion 


This paper has made an argument about the politics of immigration, but it has not 
tested the argument systematically against comparative data. All | have been able to do 
is provide logical and illustrative support. Moreover, the argument has been sketchy in 
parts. Much more needs to be done with respect to fleshing out aspects of the model. 
The institutional frameworks of states that affect autonomy need to be specified across 
cases. State actors need to be disaggregated so as to take account of the different 
perspectives of politicians and bureaucrats. 


Furthermore, it is obvious that whatever the planned intake that results from the 
political process, the actual intake is likely to be considerably higher because of "leakage" 
in the system (clandestine entries, refugee and asylum claims in excess of those 
anticipated, unplanned mass influxes, amnesties, etc.). These leakages push policy 
further along the continuum toward expansionism and would, if they were incorporated, 
only strengthen the general argument | am advancing. 
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Figure 1. The expansionary logic of immigration politics in liberal democracies. 
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Notes: The figure is wholly hypothetical and meant to portray relationships that follow 
from the arguments being advanced. True preferences (a) are those that would be 
selected with complete information. Actual preferences (b) are those as indicated in 
opinion polls. Xa and Xb are the median voters in each distribution. Planned intake (c) 
refers to total legal entries set by formal government policy. Actual intake (d) refers to 
total entries (including illegals). 
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No problem is a more serious impediment to theory building in political science than 


specification uncertainty. Efforts to synthesize and build upon existing research often are thwarted 


by the fact that political scientists employ a bewildering array of models. Our uncertainty about 


the nature of political relationships leads us to use a wide range of functional forms, to disagree 
about which of our variables are endogenous and exogenous, and even to place different variables 
on the right-hand-side of what is presumably the same (single) equation. It therefore is unclear 
how the results of our research--many of which are conflicting--are related to one another, let alone 
which models ought to be extended and refined. Cumulation, in these circumstances, is difficult if 
not impossible to achieve. Meaningful analyses of the effects of alternative institutional 
arrangements and of other political counterfactuals are impossible to conduct.’ 

The field of political economy is illustrative. Researchers use specifications ranging from 
unrestricted and Bayesian reduced forms (Williams, 1990) and the new error correction models 
(Ostrom and Smith, forthcoming; Durr, forthcoming) to familiar distributed lag and other structural 
equation set-ups (Lewis-Beck, 1988; Beck, 1991) to highly stylized, systems of equations some of 
which represent the behavior of optimizing agents (Alesina 1985; Alesina and Sachs, 1988; 
Alesina, Londregan, and Rosenthal, forthcoming). And they reach very different conclusions about 
the effects which democratic institutions have on monetary and fiscal policy making and, in turn, 
on welfare outcomes like inflation and unemployment. For example, users of reduced forms find 
that through the variable of Presidential approval electoral forces have salutary effects on the 
economy, users of error correction models conclude that there are few, if any, links between 


electoral forces and Presidential policymaking, and those who employ stylized models with 


‘ Because, in addition to being uncertain about the structure of our relationships we are also 
uncertain about measurement, we often end up ignoring King’s admonition: "if political scientists 
always apply different models to unrelated data sets, we [will] lose all leverage for comparison or 
cumulation..." Cf. King, 1989: 23, fn. 6. Like most of the textbooks we use to teach statistical 
methods, we tend to think of the problem of specification uncertainty in terms of alternative 
choices of right-hand-side variables in "given" single equation set ups. Put another way, we 
conceive of specification uncertainty in terms of possible variations in one part of our models 
(King, 1989a: 16ff, 35-36). My conception is broader in that it includes uncertainty about 
functional forms (Achen, 1982, 1983); in the context of simultaneous equation models, about 
endogeneity and exogeneity restrictions (Freeman, Williams, and Lin, 1989); and in relation to 
Bayesian inference, “model uncertainty” (Jackman and Western, 1993). Finally, for simplicity and 
because, in my judgment, it is the area in which the problem is most severe, I focus on the study 
of macro politics. 


| 
| 
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optimizing agents find such links but argue that they are short-lived. How(if) these results are 
connected is unclear. Which of the corresponding models best represents the structure of 
political-economic reality has yet to be determined. Yet such determinations are critical if we are 
to make theoretical progress and to conduct critical policy and counterfactual evaluations, for 
example, if we are to understand the capacity of alternative forms of democracy to ensure popular 
sovereignty over economic change (Freeman, 1992).? 

Political methodologists, of course, have addressed the problem of specification uncertainty. 
They have demonstrated how the lack of knowledge of the true functional forms of relationships 
undermines our causal inferences (Achen, 1982), diminishes the value of our policy and 
counterfactual analyses, and makes it difficult for us to learn effective modeling strategies (Green, 
1991). Recently methodologists like Bartels (1991) have suggested that we can cope with 
specification uncertainty by conducting more sensitivity analyses and by calculating out-of-sample 
forecasts (see also Brady and Bartels, forthcoming, Section 7). Others like Beck (1991) have 
stressed the need to understand the implications of using different dynamic specifications of 
important relationships like that between presidential approval and inflation and unemployment. In 
this context, Beck urges researchers to entertain as wide a variety of dynamic specifications as 
possible. Still other methodologists like Granato (1991) have suggested we adopt techniques which 
reduce general models into specific functional forms, forms which embody error correction 
mechanisms. 

While laudable, these efforts, as yet, have not produced a sound strategy for modeling 
macro politics. We still lack an adequate understanding of the specification problem and of how to 
cope with it. For instance, many political scientists do not understand the key concept of 
observational equivalence and its relation to the identification problem. Political methodologists’ 


evaluations of the strengths and weaknesses of alternative specification strategies also are 


2 See, for instance, Table 1 in Ostrom and Smith (forthcoming), a detailed summary of the 
myriad of models and data sets which have been used to study the determinants of presidential 
approval. As regards confusion about the effects electoral forces on the economy, see respectively 
the results of Williams (1990), Ostrom and Smith (forthcoming, esp. 182-3), and Alesina (1988) 
and Alesina and Sachs (1988). Freeman (1992) argues that to resolve debates about the effects of 
international financial markets on democracy we need structural understanding of existing 
political-economic systems, otherwise counterfactual analyses of the limits of democratic control 
cannot be performed. 
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inadequate. Many have failed to grasp the nature of nature of reduced form methods; they 
continue to misrepresent these approaches to coping with specification uncertainty (cf. Bartels, 
1991: 2-3). They often offer little advice about how to choose from among specifications of a 
specific type; for instance, little guidance is given about how to determine how much sensitivity is 
too much (Bartels, 1991) or how one selects a model from among a wide range of specifications 
(Beck, 1991: 85). Most important, political methodologists tend to focus on the mechanics of a 
single approach, failing to explain its virtues relative to alternative approaches to model 
specification. Finally, macroeconomists’ new approach to specification--the derivation of macro 
models from micro theory together with the application of direct estimation and "calibration" 
methods--is not included in any of our evaluations. In this respect, our understanding of 
specification strategies is out-of-date and incomplete. In sum, we will not make theoretical 
progress in political economy and other fields until we have a more coherent and comprehensive 
understanding of specification uncertainty than political methodologists have given us.° 

This the purpose of this paper. It identifies and critically evaluates the major approaches to 
specifying macro political models, including the new approach which recently has been developed 
by macroeconomists. It explains how each approach conceives of specification uncertainty and 
copes with this problem. It then assesses the relative strengths and weaknesses of the approaches 
for the study of macro politics. Finally it offers a set of specific guidelines for when and why each 
approach ought to be employed by political scientists. In these ways, the paper provides a 


coherent, relatively comprehensive modeling strategy for students of macro politics.‘ 


As we will see, Bartels characterization of reduced form ("theory-sparse") approaches is 
inaccurate. Also, his remarks about specification search, in some ways, fail to capture the essence 
of Sims’ (1988) position. [Cf. Bartels, 1991: 2 and Sims, 1988: 163, 165, and 167.] Beck’s 
recommendation for examining as wide a set of specifications as possible (1991: 85) is 
underdeveloped in that he gives us little guidance as to how one sorts out the best specification(s) 
or exactly how one organizes the exploration of a wide range of specifications. In this sense, 
Beck’s recommendation appears to be out of step with King’s admonition in Note 1 above. 
Granato (1991) focuses only on Hendry’s reduction approach; he does not explore this approach’s 
relative virtues. Bartels, Beck, and Granato all fail to evaluate the new theory-laden approach 
which derives dynamic, macro statistical models from micro theory. King (1989: 5) also fails to 
evaluate this new modeling strategy. 


* The paper thus is in the spirit of recent works like Pagan’s "Three Econometric 
Methodologies" (1987) and Sims’ "Uncertainty Across Models” (1988) and "Models and Their 
(continued...) 
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The discussion is divided into four parts. Part one explains the alternative approaches to 
specifying macro political models, what I call the theory-sparse, theory-as-equations and 
theory-laden strategies. Each approach’s conception of specification uncertainty is explained. I 
then demonstrate how each conception is reflected in the respective model building processes and 
procedures for policy and counterfactual analyses.’ The discussions of the first and second 
approaches are deeper and more complete than those which have appeared elsewhere (Freeman, 
Williams and Lin, 1989). The discussion of the theory-laden approach is new in political science; 
it is, to my knowledge, the first effort to explore the relative virtues of specifying models in terms 
of the optimizing behavior of political agents subject to deterministic and stochastic constraints.° 

The strengths and weaknesses of the three approaches are evaluated in part two of the 
paper. In this part I argue that there is little basis for continued use of the theory-as-equation 
approach in political science. Either this approach lacks theoretical foundations and furthers the 
disjuncture between formal theory and data analysis (Brady and Bartels, forthcoming, p. 65) or it 
ignores the recent developments in formal political theory which call for the use of the 
theory-laden approach. It follows that, contrary to what Bartels (1991) argues, there is no reason 
to reject the theory-sparse approach. On the contrary, Bartels’ indictment is more applicable to the 
theory-as-equation specification strategy than to the theory-sparse approach; moreover, there is little 
reason to conduct more sensitivity analyses and out-of-sample validation exercises for models 
which are arbitrarily posited from verbal theory. Also of limited utility are the projects of charting 


the properties of wide ranges of theoretically disconnected model specifications (Beck, 1991) and 


‘(...continued) 
Uses" (1989). The present paper differs from these reviews in that (1) it includes in the evaluation 
macroeconomists new theory-laden approach (2), it is expressly concerned with the value of 
alternative approaches to specifying macro political models. 


° The importance of counterfactual analyses in theory building is stressed by such people as 
Fearon (1988). Unfortunately, Fearon does not consider the model building process per se, let 


alone the relative virtues of any of the major approaches to model specification reviewed here. See 
again, Freeman (1992). 


* As we will see, a few political scientists have begun to explore the usefulness of this 
specification strategy (Achen, 1993; Durr, forthcoming; Hinich and Enlow, 1984; McGinnis and 
Williams, 1988; Alesina, Londregan, and Rosenthal, forthcoming). However, to my knowledge, 
none of these individuals have evaluated the virtues of their strategy relative to major alternatives. 
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of reducing general models which have no clear connection to formal theory (Granato, 1993). 
While interesting, such charting and reduction are unlikely to lead to much progress because they 
fail to incorporate formal political theory in the specification search in any systematic way. 

Part Three illustrates the approaches and the above mentioned points about their strengths 
and weaknesses. It constructs and critically compares theory-sparse and theory-laden approaches to 
specifying and analyzing the causes and consequences of monetary policy. In so doing, it points 
the way toward marrying formal theory and data analysis in the study of the politics of monetary 


policy. A preliminary set of guidelines for using the three approaches is laid out in the Conclusion 
to the paper. 


Alternative Approaches to Specifying Macro Political Models 

Table One summarizes the principal features of the main approaches to specifying macro 
models. Let us examine these approaches more closely. 

Theory-Sparse Approaches These include tests for chaotic dynamics and applications of 
nonlinear time series methods on the one hand and applications of linear time series methods on 
the other. What distinguishes them is the extent to which they induce specifications from data 
rather than from theory. Theory guides them insofar as it determines variable selection and a focus 
on particular causal relations. In addition, theory sometimes is presumed to imply 
(dis)equilibrating tendencies, e.g., sensitivity to initial conditions or a connection between short and 
long-term trends in political and other variables. The micro foundations of these tendencies 
occasionally are mentioned but usually they are not formalized. Generally speaking, there is no 
attempt to derive particular functional forms from or to parameterize models on the basis of theory, 
let alone to build up functional forms from and set parameter values on the bases of micro theory. 
Rather, functional forms and parameter values are induced and estimated from analyses of data or a 
general model is "reduced" on the bases of data analyses. This includes policy making rules, if 
such rules are specified at all. Beyond this, data analysis is considered to have independent 


scientific value insofar as it produces "empirical laws" and (pure) experimental knowledge.’ 


7 Thus, for instance, Hendry and Ericsson (1991: 23) describe their approach as "’learning from 
data’ while being guided by economic theory." As for the independent status of data analysis, 
Mills’ argument is relevant: "The ascertainment of empirical laws of phenomena often precedes by 


(continued...) 
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The limited role of theory is reflected in the way users of theory sparse approaches 
conceive of and implement the model building process. The impossibility of identifying the 
underlying structure of the data generation process is repeatedly emphasized. This is true not just 
for analyses of simultaneous equation systems (Sims, 1980) but also for simple, single equation, 
signal extraction models like that associated with the permanent income hypothesis (Nelson and 
Plossner, 1982: esp. pps. 154-5). The observational equivalence of competing causal claims is 
stressed as well; researchers show that the omission of relevant variables, in certain circumstances, 
can produce both confirmation and refutation of the same hypothesis (Carlstrom and Gamber, 
1989: 36).° Since there is relatively little emphasis on micro theory, there is little reference to 
aggregation and related measurement issues; macro specifications are asserted to be accurate 
representations of microprocesses.’ Specifications are evaluated in terms of their robustness to 
changes in lag structure and to other minor modifications in functional forms, various measures of 
fit, out-of-sample forecasting capability and so on. Counterfactual and policy analyses often are 
based on analyses of how the models respond to shocks in variables, shocks which are either 
constructed to be exogenous to the other variables or are determined to be such through data 


analysis. The researcher subjects the model to a "typical" or theoretically relevant shock (change) 


7(...continued) 
a long interval the explanation of those laws by the Deductive method; and the verification of a 
deduction usually consists in the comparison of its results with empirical laws previously 
ascertained" (J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive 8th ed. London: 


Longmans, Green, and Co., 1990, p. 339 [Book III, Chp. XVI.] See also Freeman, Williams and 
Lin, 1989: esp. fn. 17. 


® See, for instance, McGinnis and Williams (1992: 113;1991). These political scientists 
express serious doubts that any meaningful structural equation model of the organizational reaction 
type (for defense spending) can ever be constructed. Nelson and Plossner (1982: 60) stress that 
one of the implications of their demonstration that many time series are difference stationary is that 
economic data cannot reveal the structure of economic growth processes. Carlstrom and Gamber 
(1989) show how inclusion of spread or return on stocks in a system of reduced form equations 
can show both that money Granger causes output and money does not Granger cause output 


depending on if money is a (an) (im)perfect proxy for future output. See also Cooley and LeRoy 
(1985). 


* An exception here is Nelson and Plossner (1982: 158) who note that aggregation of 
micro-processes can lead to mistaken inferences in time series analyses but who also discount this 
possibility. In addition, see Freeman (1991) and Beck (1991: 81-83). 


in the variable. Then he/she studies how the system responds to this hypothetical change. The 
qualitative responses of the macro model usually are stressed in this context.’° 

Theory-sparse approaches come in both nonlinear and linear varieties. The former include 
tests for chaotic dynamics and nonlinear time series methods. Studies of chaotic dynamics are 
motivated by such things as the claim that social choice is inherently ill-conditioned; using spatial 
autocorrelation tests and related techniques, analysts seek to determine if various kinds of political 
data appear to have been generated by inherently nonlinear as opposed to random processes. No 
effort is made to derive any functional form from social choice theory or from any other segment 
of political theory to account for the chaotic behavior or, for that matter, to show how social choice 
theory implies an adjustment mechanism for collective decisions which is chaotic. In some papers, 
reference is made to a logistic function which generates chaotic behavior (Richards, forthcoming). 
But, again, the connection between this logistic form and political theory is not demonstrated. 
Inferences of this kind potentially could be made by users of nonlinear time series methods. Using 
state dependent representations of time series processes and Kalman filtering techniques, these 
analysts show how the parameters of nonlinear models can be estimated and, in turn, bilinear, 
exponential autoregressive, threshold autoregressive, or nonlinear threshold autoregressive models 
can be identified. Unfortunately, to the author’s knowledge, these methods have not been applied in 
political science. Hence the connection between political theory and nonlinear time series processes 


is yet to be established.” 


© On the nature of innovation accounting and policy analysis with VAR models see Freeman, 
Williams and Lin, 1989: esp. pps. 845ff. In the case of Ostrom and Smith’s application of ECMs, 
(forthcoming, pps. 168, 173) policy amounts to decisions to the manipulation of the values of 
dummy variables, specifically, to the decisions to take trips and create other events which 
temporarily boost popularity. 


" The relevant citations in political science for testing for chaotic behavior are Richards (1992; 
forthcoming) and Huckfeldt and Williams (1993). For instance, Richards work is motivated by 
such things as apparent clustering of the outcomes of social choices--clusters which are indicative 
of chaotic as opposed to random behavior (Ibid. esp. pps. 5,30). She does not make any attempt to 
draw a connection between her logistic function and any segment of rational choice theory. She 
states that her results are simply "suggestive" of the underlying nonlinear structure of political 
processes. (But see Enelow and Hinich (1984), especially section 5.4.) Nonlinear time series 
methods assume that the processes can be represented locally as linear ARMA models. The 
relevant citations are Haggan et al. (1984) and Priestley (1988). 


Linear time series methods have been used widely in political science. For instance, for 
some time, Box-Jenkins techniques have been employed to induce single equation set-ups which 
can be used to assess the impact of political events. And, increasingly, vector autoregressive 
methods are employed to construct systems of equations which can be employed to evaluate the 
effects of electoral and other kinds of uncertainty. The users of these techniques either ignore the 
issue of specification uncertainty or express deep skepticism about the possibility of specifying the 
underlying structure of political processes. They implicitly or explicitly treat political theory as 
merely a loose set of causal claims, that is, they argue that theory is unable to provide any 
guidance as to what functional forms and parameters govern the underlying political processes. 
Recent efforts to apply Bayesian methods in vector autoregressive modeling (BVAR) are no 
different in this regard. The users of BVAR refuse to draw any connection between political 
theory and the priors they employ; they argue that political theory simply does not give us any 
useful information about the mean value of their model’s coefficients, those coefficient’s decay 
structures, and so on. This information must be grafted from other social sciences, e.g., from the 


analyses of economic data.’ 


'2 The case for using VAR in the study of political science is evaluated by Freeman, Williams, 
and Lin (1989). The notion that VAR is useful in resolving the larger debates in political science 
-- debates which amount to competing clusters of loose causal claims -- is developed in Freeman 
and Alt (forthcoming); see also Williams (1990: esp. p. 771). 


'3 One of the best applications of BVAR is Williams’s (forthcoming-a) evaluation of 
Goldstein’s theory of long cycles in international relations. In his article, Williams states "One 
reader commenting on [my] paper suggested that I use a prior that satisfactorily adhere’s to 
Goldstein’s theory. I reject doing this for an important technical reason. It would be very difficult 
to quantify Goldstein’s theory as a VAR prior because the VAR is a reduced form of some 
unknown, underlying structure. The VAR is a stationary representation of variables. Placing high 
probability on positive values of a set of parameters would place high probability on an explosive 
system. Since VAR parameters are complex functions of structural parameters, it would be next to 
impossible to place the type of prior information that would support particular substantive theories 
(p. 107)." Instead Williams uses the uninformative Doan-Litterman-Sims prior which is 
constructed from the analyses of economic time series data. See also Ibid., p. 100 and McGinnis 
and Williams (1989). The so-called structural VAR approach still works with the reduced form but 
places some theoretically implied restrictions on the variance-covariance matrix of innovations. 
Because proponents of structural VAR again view theory as a loose collection of causal claims, 


they often check their results for two or more alternative specifications of the matrix (cf. Williams, 
1991). 
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The new work on co-integration and error correction models (ECMs) makes a more 
concerted effort to base model specification on theory. Growing out of the realization that, if time 
series are (co)integrated, VAR models containing them can produce mistaken inferences (Engle and 
Granger, 1987), researchers induce a specification which represents a mechanism for reconciling 
short and long-term political forces. This mechanism implies the existence of moving, political 
equilibria between such things as (i), Presidential approval and the macroeconomy (Ostrom and 
Smith, forthcoming) and (ii), policy sentiment and shifts in economic expectations and policy 
outcomes (Durr, forthcoming). Users of ECMs argue--usually after they have induced their 
model--that theory implies both that political variables are likely to be integrated and co-integrated 
and that political processes tend toward moving equilibria of the error correction type. 
Unfortunately, in addition to being ad hoc, these arguments are quite heuristic in nature; they often 
are more assertions than demonstration. For example, there is no attempt to show how the 
optimizing behavior of citizens, in the aggregate, would produce a functional form akin to the 
simple, single equation ECM on which these researchers focus. Nor do they explain who or what 
ensures that such equilibria are achieved. Moreover, the proponents of ECMs acknowledge that the 
theorem which underlies their inferences-- the Granger Representation Theorem--states only that 
there exists an ECM model which will represent their data, not that an estimated ECM necessarily 


is the functional form of the relationship in question. In other words, ECMs are plagued by an 


identification problem.’* The same problems plague related approaches such as that proposed by 


4 The problems associated with using a VAR model to analyze data generated by an ECM are 
explained in Engle and Granger (1987); see also such works as Ohanian (1988). While recent 
applications of this approach in political science make much of Engle and Granger’s results 
(Ostrom and Smith, forthcoming, pps. 144ff; Durr, forthcoming, pps. 196ff), the fact is that no one 
has yet shown that an existing VAR analysis in political science is seriously in error in this respect. 
Rather this possibility is still a conjecture. 

Nickell (1985) shows how ECMs can be derived from the dynamic optimizing behavior of 
agents when those agents face a sequence of expected optimal values for a variable which can be 
controlled. In addition, he demonstrates the connection between those ECMs and the more familiar 
partial adjustment model; cf. Beck, 1991. Unfortunately, Nickell also shows that even for his very 
simple optimization set-up, many different ECMs are possible depending on the character of the 
process which gives rise to the actual sequence of target values, e.g., a second order autoregressive 
scheme with a unit root and drift versus a stationary first order autoregressive scheme. Note that 
no one in political science has attempted to interpret their ECMs in these terms, let alone to 
address this identification problem. For instance, Ostrom and Smith make some passing references 

(continued...) 
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Hendry and advocated in political science by Granato (1991). Again, the theoretical justification for 
the "reduction" of so-called "general models" is often nonexistent; this reduction requires a 
demonstration of the connection between the ECM and political theory and this demonstration has 
yet to be produced. Hendry’s approach suffers from other difficulties as well, most notably the 
failure to develop a sound statistical rationale for the sequence of decisions one makes in reducing 
the general model and to illuminate critical "dimensions of [specification] uncertainty."’* 

Theory-as-Equations Approaches” Linear regression modeling falls into this second 

category. The category also includes what political scientists now call "stochastic modeling." The 


4(_. continued) 
to studies of individual political behavior and interpret their moving equilibrium in terms of 
"complete" reward and punishment for the President (forthcoming, 132-3). But they make no 
effort to explain who or what ensures this equilibrium is achieved, e.g., to show how that the 
respective ECM is an outgrowth of any optimizing agent’s effort to satisfy its objective function 
subject to political and economic constraints. This is in spite of the fact that Smith (forthcoming) 
soundly rejects Williams’ (forthcoming-b) claim that an uninformative prior is best suited to the 
study of Presidential approval. Durr (forthcoming, pps. 204-208) comes closest to providing such 
justification for the ECM. However, his constrained optimization analysis is deterministic and 
Static rather than stochastic and dynamic. For this and other reasons, it does not produce the error 
correction functional form which emerges from his data analysis. Also, Durr fails to address the 
aggregation question (how the constrained optimization problems of individual citizens combine to 
produce the ECM specification). 


'S Briefly, Hendry’s method involves (i) the formulation of a general model consistent with 
theory, complete with a notion of equilibration but with as few restraints on the functional form as 
possible (ii), revision of the model to ensure that right-hand-side variables are exogenous, usually 
in the form of a single equation ECM set-up (iii) simplification of the model to cut down such 
things as the number of parameters and (iv) a battery of tests evaluating the model. Hendry cites 
Nickell’s interpretation (fn. 14) of the ECM model as well as other theoretical work in step ii. But 
in articles like that with Ericcson (1991) he does not go much beyond this. For further description 
of Hendry’s method see Granato (1991); a useful summary and critique of Hendry’s approach can 
be found in Pagan (1987). [Pagan and others (Sims, 1988: 164-166) criticize the approach on the 
grounds that Hendry does not provide much description of, let alone statistical basis for, the 
sequence of modeling decisions that lead to the final model. Sims’ (1988) argues further that (a), 
the classical inference methods Hendry uses to determine such things as lag length are problematic, 
(b), Hendry places too much emphasis on the fit of his models, and (c) Hendry’s tests actually 
cloak the uncertainty he and others have about specifications. ] 


16 This name is derived from Kyland and Prescott (1991: 165-6); it is associated with the 
Cowles tradition in economics (Cooley and LeRoy, 1985). Achen (forthcoming) refers to it as 
“linear empiricism;" Granato (1991) calls it the residual correction approach; Freeman, Williams 
and Lin (1989) refer to it as the structural equation tradition. 
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second approach resembles the first insofar as theory guides the selection of variables and leads to 
a focus on particular causal claims and counterfactuals. What is different about the second 
approach is its presumption that, in addition, theory implies functional forms and other "first 
principles [about stochastic structure]" (King, 1989: 56- 7) and also zero-order and other types of 
equation restrictions. The former are a small group of linear additive functions; the first principles 
are a small group of well-understood or newly derived probability distributions. Sometimes these 
functions connote processes of equilibration and stability, for instance, the idea that the memories 
of mass publics are short and well-behaved so that, under certain conditions, in the absence of 
external shocks, mass behavior settles at some steady-state or fixed level; the geometric lag is 
illustrative. The implied functional forms also may connote rational behavior, for example, 
instrumental choices based on the calculation of expected values of macroeconomic variables as in 
the distributed lag specification for adaptive expectations. In the second genre, policy rules are 
posited to be simple linear equations, or "reaction functions" which embody incremental responses 
to deviations from targeted levels of political and economic performance. As regards equation 
restrictions, theory is presumed to indicate which variables are endogenous and exogenous and, by 
implication, which relationships can be safely studied in isolation (i.e., which variables and 
equations can be omitted from an analysis).'’ While sensitive to the effects of aggregation, 
microfoundations are rarely supplied by the theory-as-equation approach. Rather equations are 
simply assumed to be accurate aggregations of microprocesses. Data analysis, in this second case, 
has little independent value. The objective is to find the parameterization of the posited equation 
(system) which best fits the data. 

The belief that theory offers clear guidelines about functional forms and equation 
restrictions is reflected in the second approach to model building. The problem of identification and 
observational equivalence are conceived narrowly in terms of uncertainty about the parameters of a 


given or presumed equation or system of equations (Judge, 1988: Section 14.5) or about the 


natures of the initial conditions associated a system’s reduced form (Bassman, 1988).'*"? 


"7 For a discussion of how this second approach implies a set of strong, zero-order restrictions, 
see Pagan (1987: pps.14ff) and Freeman, Williams and Lin (1989: esp. pps. 850ff). 


'® Judge et al. (1985: sect. 14.5) define observational equivalence in terms of "structures" and 
"models." If y is a vector of observable random variables, a structure is a "complete specification 
(continued...) 
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Specification uncertainty is conceived in terms of a lack of knowledge of the theoretically given 
equation’s (system’s) exact lag structure, the degree of exogeneity of its right-hand-side variables, 
and so on. In other words, specification uncertainty is defined much more narrowly than in the 
first approach; theory is presumed to greatly narrow the range of possible specifications in the 


second approach.” Finally, causal inferences are based on the statistical significance of particular 


18(__ continued) 
of the probability density function of y, f(y). The set of all possible structures, C, is called a 
model. The identification problem then is that of making judgments about S given € and the 
observations y...assume y is generated by a parametric probability density f(ylS) = f(yla) where a 
is a K- dimensional real vector. The function f is assumed known but @ is not. Hence a structure 
is described by a point in R* and a model by a set of points in R“. ...two structures S = @ and S* 
= a* are observationally equivalent if f(yla)= f(yla’) for all y" (p. 574 my emphasis). In their 
book, Judge et al. define observational equivalence further in terms of identical first and second 
moments of f. They also distinguish global and local identification, e.g., "S° = ° is locally 
identified if there exists an open neighborhood containing « such that no other o in the open 
neighborhood is observationally equivalent to «." They then proceed to derive the conditions for 
observational equivalence for structural equation models and the conditions under which 
identification criteria assure that no two structures will be observationally equivalent. 

Bassman (1988) elaborates the distinction between identification and observational 
equivalence, and its relation to causality. He shows how a hypothesis and its negation can both be 
supported by time series data, that is, "both H an its negation, not H, are observationally equivalent 
causal hypotheses." This involves the analysis of a "tiny" stochastic difference equation model for 
personal real disposable income for the U.S., in particular, an analysis of how alternative 
theoretically meaningful arguments about the impact of the initial conditions of the model produce 
the same likelihoods. He goes on to argue that this form of observational equivalence can occur 
even if one treats reduced forms as causal systems. 

An example of observational equivalence in political science surfaces in the exchange 
between Freeman and Snidal (1982, 1983) and Achen (1983). 


? As regards the "stochastic modeling genre," King’s (1989: 17, 24, 36) conception of the 
identification problem also takes functional forms as given and focuses on the problem of finding 
the best parameterization of the respective models. King does not give a clear indication of how 
one chooses the probability distributions which are used in this context. At times he suggests that 
this choice should be based on properties of the data (1989a: 53-4), empirical flexibility (1989b: 
799-800), and mathematical convenience (Ibid., p. 806). In other instances, he argues that the 
distributional assumptions should be derived from "theoretical specification and assumptions" and 
from "substantive argument” (1989a: pps. 36, 56). In the latter context, King conceives of the 
problem of specification uncertainty as I do in this paper. 


” On the pitfalls of erroneously treating right-hand-side variables as exogenous when they are 
not, see Bartels (1985, 1991). The textbook test for misspecification is Hausman’s technique for 
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coefficients in the final, highly restricted structural models. Policy and counterfactual analyses are 
based on manipulation of what are normally presumed to be exogenous variables. Quantitative 
results usually are stressed in this context; their veracity hinges on the accuracy of the estimated 
coefficients in the theoretically implied equation (system). 

By far the most common form of the theory-as-equation approach is linear regression 
modeling. Virtually every issue of our major journals contain several applications of it. 
Remarkably, in many of these applications, political scientists still presume that political theory 
implies highly restricted and isolated, single equation set-ups; they also assume that insofar as 
dynamics are concemed, theory implies a small number of distributed lag formulations, usually one 
in particular--the geometric lag. Occasionally, political scientists argue that theory implies a 
system of equations. But, in contrast to the work which dominated econometrics in the 1950s and 
1960s, we rarely distinguish the equations which represent identities, institutional rules, technology 
constraints, and behavioral equations (cf. Kyland and Prescott, 1991; Cooley and LeRoy, 1985). 
We are quick to presume that theory implies a structure which is exactly or overidentified. This 
allows us to employ ols or related estimation methods to obtain consistent estimates of the 
parameters we seek. Normal practice is to check for the robustness of results against the use of a 
few alternative measures of our variables and perhaps several specifications of the lag structure. In 
some cases, we perform exogeneity tests (Alt, 1985; MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson, 1992b). But 
few of us go even this far. Methods for deriving functional forms systematically from verbal 
theory (Cortes, Przeworski, and Sprague, 1974) are rarely applied. Techniques like those which 
Leamer (1983) and others have developed to evaluate model specification--assessments of the 
"extreme bounds of parameters" under alternative prior formulations of our models, for 
instance--have, to this author’s knowledge, not been applied. Our assessments of specification 
uncertainty thus fall far short of the kind of systematic inquiry which many econometricians 


recommend.”” Nor are micro foundations provided our macro models. Exactly how the functional 


establishing the presence of simultaneity; cf. Pindyck and Rubenfeld, 1992: Section 11.4.2. Note 
that Hausman’s method presumes we know that certain variables are exogenous and hence that 
they can be used as instruments in estimation. 


*! More than fifteen years ago Cortes, Przeworski and Sprague (1974) showed how graph 
(continued...) 


forms of our macro structural (systems of) equations represent aggregates of micro political 
processes is rarely explained. Rather we usually just acknowledge the aggregation problem and 
simply make some assertions about the cancellation of individual errors and the like (e.g., 
MacKuen et al., 1992: 599, 607).% The stochastic models genre appears to suffer from these 


problems as well. The link between microprocesses and the first principles on which it relies are 


continued) 
algebra could be used to derive functional forms from verbal political theory, a procedure which 
effectively illuminates specification uncertainty. Unfortunately, their method has been adopted by 
only a handful of political scientists (e.g., Duvall and Freeman, 1983). The exogeneity tests used 
to establish the validity of zero-order restrictions in structural equation models are reviewed in 
Freeman (1983). 

Leamer (1983) argues that model building is influenced by the opinions researchers have 
about such things as the sampling distribution of the data. He contends that the results of 
statistical analyses often prove to be "fragile" when these opinions on which they are based are 
scrutinized. He recommends that the opinions be made totally explicit and systematically 
evaluated. In particular, he recommends a procedure whereby we specify the full range of 
alternative prior specifications associated with a research question and then examine the resulting 
range of the coefficients estimates. If an extremely wide range of estimates are obtained, the 
researcher must be prepared to conclude that no meaningful inferences can be made on the basis of 
the respective data. 

Leamer’s modeling strategy has received mixed reviews. Sims (1988) describes it as 
essentially a process of postulating a range of uncertain parameters keeping track of the 
implications which emerge when this range meets the data. While he questions some aspects of it 
-- the extent to which it is a true Bayesian analysis, for instance, Sims argues that Leamer’s 
method is useful in illuminating the unreasonableness of the incredible identifying assumptions 
many researchers make in applying the theory-as-equations approach. Others like McAleer et al. 
(1985) claim that Leamer’s specification search usually is based on whimsical assumptions and that 
it normally is too narrow. They recommend starting with an even more general model akin to that 
which Hendry proposes. A recent example of Bayesian analysis is Jackman and Western (1993). 


* On the problems which aggregation creates for the second approach (strongly restricted 
models) see Freeman (1990), esp. pps. 68ff. An example of this problem arises in MacKuen et 
al.’s recent study of the economics of voting (1992). Briefly, MacKuen et al. note the fact that 
micro studies are inconsistent with their main conclusion about the sophistication of voters but then 
argue that somehow the errors which voters make as individuals cancel out when their behavior is 
aggregated. As regards their functional form, they posit the geometric lag and invoke its 
transformation; cf. Ibid., p. 601. 
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matters of presumption not demonstration, and its analyses of specification uncertainty again are 
quite limited in scope.” 


Theory-Laden Approach This approach emerged from the development of dynamic 


macroeconomics in the late 1970s and early 1980s. It includes explicit solution and direct 
estimation of stochastic optimization models as well as simulation analyses of "calibrated" 
deterministic and stochastic optimization set-ups. The third approach differs from the other two is 
its explicit provision for optimization by "representative," rational agents. It explicitly incorporates 
the idea that social processes are, in part and(or) in effect, the outgrowths of agents formulating 
and implementing decisions subject to deterministic or stochastic constraints--contingency plans 
which produce the greatest expected retum for the agent. In other words, theory implies more than 
a set of functional forms and exogeneity restrictions. Theory also implies the capacity for and 
realization of optimizing behavior on the part of social agents, or the equivalent behavior of 
perfectly competitive markets (viz. the Second Welfare Theorem). For the agent which is the 
social planner or government this contingency plan is an optimal policy rule--a rule which is 
derived not induced or posited as in the first and second approaches. From the point of view of 
modern macroeconomics, its derivation is critical insofar as the rule captures the ability of agents 


to anticipate and cope with the actions of other agents (Lucas, 1980, 1987).% Miocrofoundations 


* The stochastic modeling tradition in political science often acknowledges but does not 
always attempt to provide microfoundations for its choice of distributions. For instance, in his 
study of redistricting (1989b: esp. p. 799) King notes the possibility of building up functional 
forms from individual voter preferences (calculi) or spatial theory, but he does not attempt to do so 
(see also, 1989a: 56-7). Rather, the functional forms in most of his studies flow from the curve 
fits political scientists performed in their search for a cube law; cf. note 7 above and King and 
Browning (1987: esp. pps. 1253ff). 


%* The new macroeconomics aims to incorporate dynamic and probabilistic elements into macro 
theory at the same level of rigor at which these elements have been incorporated in micro theory. 
An important segment of this work is devoted to developing a general equilibrium framework 
consistent with such a theory (see Kyland and Prescott, 1991). Such a framework includes rational 
optimizing agents, laws of motion for the economy, and conditions which ensure market clearing 
and the consistency with respect to resource constraints. In many cases, the rational agent is a 
social planner concerned with maximizing the welfare of the "representative" or "stand-in" 
consumer. The planner’s optimization on behalf of this consumer produces the same resource 
allocation as a perfectly competitive market, i.e., competitive equilibrium solves the social planner 
problem (see Stokey and Lucas with Prescott (1989) for the relevant discussion of dynamic macro 
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are at the heart of the third approach then insofar as it specifies models on the basis of our 
theoretical understanding of individual behavior, to be more precise, our understanding of how 
rational individuals behave in deterministic and stochastic environments.” As explained below, 

the two strains of the third approach interpret data analyses somewhat differently. One, what might 
be called the "direct estimation strain," explicitly solves for the optimal contingency plan and 
directly estimates from the data the best fitting set of parameters for all the equations associated 
with the full rational agent model. The other, the "calibration strain," emphasizes the importance 
of experimental facts, "calibrates" some parameters and estimates others, and downplays fit criteria 
emphasizing instead the rational agent model’s ability to "mimic" actual time series. 

Although they both explicitly provide for optimizing behavior and derive the respective 
decision rules, the direct estimation and calibration strains build models in rather different ways. 
The former is basically an extension of the theory-as-equations approach described above. Models 
are specified as being composed of three parts: a set of linear constraints representing the 
environment, a quadratic expected loss function for the agent, and a linear decision rule. The 
functional form of this decision (optimal feedback) rule is derived using the theory of stochastic 
optimal control; this is a relatively straight forward process when the objective function is 
quadratic and the constraints are linear (Bertsekas, 1976). Then various techniques are used to 
estimate the parameters in the entire system of equations, including those which the theory indicate 


are necessary for optimization. One such technique is the maximization of a constrained likelihood 


%(__.continued) 
economic theory). Illustrative are Prescott and his associates work on real business cycle theory, a 
theory which purports to show that business cycles are not anomalies which theory can’t explain 
but rather just what general equilibrium theory predicts (economic fluctuations are an optimal 
response by rational agents to the workings of what is a stochastic economy; Prescott, 1986, 1991; 
Kyland and Prescott, 1982, 1991; Hansen and Prescott, 1993). The international version of real 
business cycle theory stresses such things as the way technology shocks propagate across countries; 
cf. Backus, Kyland, and Kehoe, 1992. 


* For instance, Manuelli (1986: 3) stresses that the approach demands that the restrictions 
imposed by macro theory on aggregate behavior must be the result of aggregation of restrictions 
imposed on individual behavior. See also, Chow, 1983: 373ff and Lucas, 1980: esp. p. 712. The 
most recent work in this genre goes so far as to build up such macro restrictions from assumptions 
about the behavior of heterogeneous agents with certain population dynamics (Diaz-Gimenez et al., 
1992) and about the connections between heterogenous sectors in the economy (Hansen and 
Prescott, 1993). 
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function for the environmental constraints, decision rule, and optimization conditions. Another is a 
two stage least squares procedure which is based on the idea that if the modei is correct, a linear 
equation expressing decision variables as functions of lagged endogenous and decision variables 
can be used to obtain consistent estimates of key parameters which, in turn, can be, used to 
estimate the remaining coefficients in the model. In this case, the problems of observational 
equivalence and identification essentially are conceived in the same way as in theory-as-equations 
approach. For example, exact identification means, among other things, that there are exactly the 
same number of targets as there are instruments (decision variables). Under such conditions, the 
solution to the constrained likelihood maximization problem is unique and the reduced form of the 
rational agent model can be used to exactly identify its parameters. Specification uncertainty thus 
again is defined narrowly in terms of a lack of knowledge of the exact nature of the functional 
forms of the linear stochastic constraints while the desire for mathematical tractability leads the 
researcher to posit a quadratic form for the loss function of the rational agent. Model evaluation 
once more is based on fit criteria, out-of sample forecasting ability and the like. Causal inference 
is based on the statistical significance of individual parameters in the rational agent model.”~” 

While some recent studies in political science are suggestive of the direct estimation 
approach, no scholars apparently have applied it. It is unclear then what utility it has in the study 


of political economy and other subjects.” 


6 If the stochastic environmental constraints are linear and the objective function is quadratic, 
the theory of stochastic optimal control tells us that the control rule is a linear function of the 
lagged endogenous and control variables (Bertsekas, 1976). Chow (1983: 378-9) shows how the 
method of dynamic programming can be used to derive this rule for the respective class of theory 
laden models. He summarizes several techniques which can be used to estimate the parameters in 
the resulting system of equations, three of the maximum likelihood type and one of the two stage 
least squares variety. 


71 There is a related approach here which Chow labels the "classical approach." It involves 
finding an explicit expression for the optimal decision rule as a function of the model’s parameters. 
The approach focuses on the first order conditions for maximizing the relevant objective function 
or the so-called stochastic Euler equations and uses a technique called canonical factorization. See 
Ibid. Sections 12.6-12.8. 


* At first glance it might appear that Alesina, Londregan, and Rosenthal’s (forthcoming) 
contribution falls in this category. They develop an elaborate theory which jointly explains 
economic growth and the results of Presidential and both on and off year Congressional elections. 
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The calibration strain’s approach to model building is, in some ways, similar to the 
theory-sparse approach; in other respects it is unique. The calibration approach stresses the 
importance of experimental findings or of ascertaining objective facts about economic time series 
(Kyland Prescott, 1990). It also stresses the need for quantitative restrictions on formal theory for 
that theory to have any ability to resolve debates about business cycles and other issues (cf. 
Boldrin and Montrucchio, 1986; Hansen and Prescott, 1992: 1). But the calibration strain also 
argues that, if they are directly estimated, most, if not all, macro models will yield poor fits to 
data; the equation restrictions in these models normally will not be supported by data analysis 
(Kyland and Prescott, 1982: 1360; Prescott, 1986: 10; Prescott, 1991: 5-6). Is the situation 
therefore hopeless? No, it is possible to develop "fully articulated, artificial economic systems that 
can serve as laboratories in which policies that would be prohibitively expensive to experiment 
with in actual economies can be tested out at much lower cost;" these artificial models are to be 
composed of a set of environmental constraints or social "laws of motion," feasibility constraints, 
and rational, optimizing agents. Analysis of them can yield important insights about macro social 
processes and allow more scientific progress than either the theory-sparse or theory-as-equation 
approach (Lucas, 1980: 696; 1987).” 


28(__.continued) 
Their agents have quadratic loss functions and form rational expectations; their constraints are 
linear and stochastic; they employ maximum likelihood techniques to estimate their system of 
equations and examine the stationarity properties of their model; and so on. However, this is not 
an application of the direct estimation approach. This is because, among other things, Alesina, 
Londregan and Rosenthal estimate a set of equations which are only representative of their general 
equilibrium set-up; their likelihood function does not incorporate the conditions for optimization 
nor do they use the kind of reduced form described above. Rather, Alesina, Londregan and 
Rosenthal analyze a set of equations in which dummies are used to represent the effects of 
variables in the theory, variables appear in the statistical equations which are not in the formal 
theory, and so on. 

In some ways, McGinnis and Williams’ (1988) rational expectations model of arms races 
captures the spirit of the direct estimation approach. However, the decision rules for McGinnis and 
Williams’ agents are not derived. Also the model is not identified. Cf. Goldstein and Freeman, 
1991: fn. 16. 


” Scholars who use this approach repeatedly stress the observational equivalence of competing 
theories, e.g., see Lucas’ discussion of Sargent’s studies of monetary theory (1987: 101-102). They 
reject theory-sparse approaches like vector autoregression (Ibid., pps. 101-2) and also 
theory-as-equations and direct estimation methods (Summers, 1991). More generally, they reject 
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The steps by which these models are constructed differs in important respects from those 
associated with the other approaches described in this paper. First, as regards measurement and 
estimation, because of the presumption that social processes are essentially stationary, time series 
are expressed in terms of deviations from trend; a special smoothing procedure often is used in the 
context (Prescott, 1986: 10-12). Next, because of the difficulty of direct estimation and absence of 
measures of some of them, many of the parameters in the constraint and objective functions are 
“calibrated” rather than estimated. That is, these parameters are "tied down" to estimates obtained 


in independent, usually micro data analyses such as those produced by panel studies or the 


estimates are constructed from existing data sources (Diaz-Gimenez et al., 1992). The remaining 


or "free" parameters are set, once the full model is derived, by matching the model’s behavior to a 
given year’s observations, long-term historical values of variables, or "growth facts" and similar 
experimental results. Second, micro theory is allowed to imply both objective functions which are 
not quadratic in form and constraints which are nonlinear. Of course, this means that the standard 
results of stochastic optimal control theory are no longer applicable. Hence quadratic 
approximations and certain mathematical techniques like the methods of successive approximations 
(see Hansen and Prescott, 1992) or of minimum weighted residuals (Chari et al., 1991; Judd, 1991) 
must be employed to derive the optimal decision or policy rule (cf. fn. 26). Third, once it is fully 
derived and its "free parameters” been set, the calibrated model is evaluated in terms of its ability 
to "mimic" actual time series data. The stationarity of the time series is stressed in this last step as 
well. The simulations are initialized at the steady-state of the equation system and then the model 
is subjected to shocks drawn from calibrated (estimated) distributions for the model’s disturbance 
(error) terms. In this way, a set of simulated time series are produced. Usually 15-20 such sets 
are generated. Evaluation of the model proceeds by comparing the cross correlations ("co- 
movements”) and causality relations in these simulated data sets with those in the actual data. [The 


possibility of using the simulated data to actually estimate the model parameters (Lee and Ingram, 


29(__.continued) 
the view that "theory is a collection of assertions about the actual economy” (Kyand and Prescott, 
1991: 144; the original source is Lucas, 1980). And they readily admit that their models are easily 
falsified by data (Prescott, 1986: 10; Kyland and Prescott, 1982: 1360). For the proponents of the 
calibration approach, then, theory and models are seemingly nothing more than means by which to 
evaluate intuitions; if one can not find a model which justifies an intuition one either "gives up 
being an economist or changes[that] intuition" (Prescott, 1991: 11). 
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1991) usually is eschewed.]” In this way, a broader range of specifications for agents objective 
functions and for environmental constraints is considered than in the direct estimation strain. But 
because of the difficulties of identification and estimation, a much looser, qualitative approach to 
parameter determination and model evaluation is employed. Policy and counterfactual analyses 
entail such things as altering the value of key parameters which represent institutional arrangements 
and then analyzing the resulting effects on the behavior of the model (e.g., Imrohoroglu and 
Prescott, 1991) and experimenting with changes in whole clusters of parameters values to represent 
alternative national economic strategies like autarky (Backus, Kyland, and Kehoe, 1992). Again, 
the argument is that the results of such analyses are more useful than those generated by 
theory-sparse approaches and more accurate than those generated by theory-of-equation approaches 
because, among other things, the calibrated models better incorporate micro theory, especially the 


optimizing behavior of rational agents or the equivalent behavior of competitive markets.*!** 


*° As regards calibration, key parameters are assigned values based on independent, micro 
studies of the relevant relationship. Parameters are also chosen to ensure that the steady-state 
behavior of the models are consistent with the long-run properties of the data (see Anderson, 1991; 
Kyland and Prescott, 1982, and Hansen and Prescott, 1993). This sometimes involves grid 
searches (Kyland and Prescott, 1982: 1363ff; Hansen and Prescott, 1993: 8). The second step 
usually involves (i) forming a linear approximation of the quadratic function at the steady state and 
(ii) application of mathematical techniques like those mentioned in the text to solve the resulting 
(approximate) stochastic optimization problem. A common method treats the agent as facing a 
finite state discounted dynamic programming problem, one which is solved by successive 
approximation (Hansen and Prescott, 1992). This method is illustrated below. A general 
discussion of the mathematics underlying these methods and their relation to modern 
macroeconomic theory is Stokey and Lucas with Prescott (1989). 

As regards the techniques used to evaluate models, the notion of and rationale for analyzing 
the "mimicking" behavior of these models are discussed in (Prescott, 1991: Sff); Sims(1989) 
stresses the need to consider the ability of the models to produce causality test and innovation 
accounting results which resemble those of the data; see also the study of the dynamic response of 
calibrated models to hypothetical innovations in country technology in Backus, Kyland and Kehoe, 
1992: 761ff. Finally, in one their most recent papers, Hansen and Prescott (1993) evaluate their 
model in terms of out of sample forecasting ability. 


31 For example, Diaz-Gimenez et al. (1992) focus on the welfare costs of increasing the after 
tax real return on bank deposits and on changes in the character of interest policies. Imrohoroglu 
and Prescott (1991) use a model of this kind to examine the effect of reserve requirements on real 
interest rates and, in turn, on the cost of inflation. In a study of international real business cycles, 
Backus, Kyland and Kehoe (1992) analyze the "properties of alternative economies," e.g., 
economies with differing degrees of risk aversion and transport cost variability. 
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Only a handful of studies in political science has employed this approach. And these all 
are of the deterministic rather than stochastic variety (fn.32). Mlustrative is Chappell and Keech’s 
(1983) study of the effects of Presidential terms on cycles in employment and inflation. Chappell 
and Keech posit a set of linear stochastic equations for the U.S. economy. Most of the parameters 
in their equation system are estimated with ols; a few are set by the authors to what they think are 
plausible values. The parameters in the government’s objective function are similarly stipulated 
rather than estimated. The stochastic elements of the ols equations are then deleted and a 
deterministic optimization algorithm is used to derive subject to the linear constraints representing 
the economy, the best sequence of public spending to yield the (a), maximum welfare (social 
planner benchmark) and (b), the maximum number of votes. The electoral motives of the President 
turn out to produce greater welfare losses in terms of unemployment and inflation than the social 
planner’s pursuit of long-term public interest. The sensitivity of the results are assessed though 
experimentation with a range of alternative parameter values. The counterfactual analysis involves 
examining how the magnitude of employment and inflation cycles might differ if the Presidential 
term and hence the length of the time horizon for vote maximization were six or twelve years 


instead of four years.” 


Evaluation and Implications for Political Science 
Is it possible for us to adopt the theory-laden approach in political science? Is it desirable 
for us to do so? Answering these questions leads us to rethink our approach to model specification. 
In particular, it leads us to reject the theory-as-equation approach and that approach’s focus on 


such things as the estimation of "structural parameters” (Bartels, 1991: 3). 


*2 There also is a deterministic version of the calibration strain, that is, a body of work which 
treats rational agents as facing deterministic as opposed to stochastic environmental constraints. 
This work eschews the general equilibrium framework, stressing instead market imperfections like 
oligopoly and increasing returns. One body of it is associated with new strategic trade theory 
(Stegeman, 1989). The best example is Dixit’s study of the automobile industry (1988). See also 
Baldwin and Krugman (1988) and Cox and Harris (1985). In these cases, policy analyses focus on 
the welfare implications of alternative tariff and subsidy rates. 


3 Closely related is a body of work in economics which studies political business cycles in 
open economies (van der Ploeg, 1987; Markink and van der Ploeg, 1989). It calibrates on the 
basis of existing econometric studies, employs deterministic optimal control techniques, and 
simulation methods. For a review see Freeman, 1992. 
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There are good reasons to argue that the theory laden approach is simply not feasible in 
political science. We have few laws of motion of politics and we lack a good theoretical 
understanding the stochastic constraints which define the political environment. Formal political 
theory teaches us that public choice is inherently ill-conditioned and hence it makes little sense to 
treat government as a unitary, rational agent. This theory does not seem to imply any analogue to 
the Second Welfare Theorem. Illustrative of the difficulty is the intriguing but strained and 
disembodied notion that approval time series are the result of some unknown force which 
"complete[ly]" balances the rate at which Presidential punishment and reward are meted out by 
citizens (Ostrom and Smith, forthcoming, esp. pps. 132, 171). Who or what ensures that the 
"balancing" takes place is unclear. Nor, according to some methodologists, is there any reason to 
believe that such theoretical infrastructure will be supplied by formal theorists in the near future.” 

But if this is true, what justification is there for the theory-as-equation approach to model 
specification? Is the practice of positing functional forms, exogeneity restrictions, and the like 
justified? The answer is surely negative. If there are no well-developed notions of macro political 
equilibrium or means of establishing microfoundations for theory-laden macro-models, these things 
clearly are absent for the theory-as-equations approach as well. If formal political theory is so 
underdeveloped that it cannot provide any functional forms and equation restrictions for the 
construction of theory-laden macro models it can not provide them for the assembly of linear 
regression or stochastic equations. In this sense, political methodologists’ charge that the 
theory-sparse approach "evade[s] real problems of model specification by avoiding estimation of 
structural parameters" (Ibid. p. 3) is backwards: proponents of the theory-as-equation strategy 
evade the real problem of model specification by ignoring the question of if there is any theoretical 
basis for their functional forms and equation restrictions; they evade the issue by taking these 


things as "givens" (fns. 18-21). As a result, the theory-as-equation approach does little to solve the 


* See Bartels, 1991 and fn. 14 above. Of course much of the theory-sparse work in 
international relations is no different. Scholars fail to explain how any optimizing agent or its 
equivalent produces long-cycles, for instance. 


problem of too much formal political theory without data analysis and vice versa (Bartels and 
Brady, forthcoming, p. 65).*° 
The implication of this line of argument then is that we must be satisfied with the 


theory-sparse approach. Like it or not, political science theory is no more than a loose, formally 


underdeveloped set of causal claims (Freeman, Williams and Lin, 1989; Freeman and Alt, 


forthcoming). We must be content for the time being with simply evaluating crude propositions 
like the notion of inexorable descent in Presidential approval and in generating experimental results 
about the properties of political data (cf. fn. 7). Policy and counterfactual analyses based on a 
structural understanding of political processes are impossible for now, if not forever. 

The counterargument is that the theory-laden approach is both feasible and desirable. 
Experimental analyses of macro political processes have produced a sound body of knowledge not 
just about the stationarity of political processes (Stokes and Iverson, 1967; Sprague, 1981) but also 
about key macro political relationships -- knowledge which is akin to economists’ laws of motion 
(fn. 23). There is a well developed body of formal theory in political science, theory which 
implies notions of partial, if not a kind of general equilibrium as well as clear notions of 
optimization and the like (Freeman and Snidal, 1982). This theory stipulates stochastic political 
constraints. And it provides for sophisticated, forward-looking behavior on the part of voters and 
politicians (Enelow and Hinich, 1984; Erikson and Romero, 1990; Mebane and Kaufman, 1991; 
Achen, forthcoming; MacKuen, Erickson, and Stimson, 1992). 

This alternative line of argument also casts doubts on the utility of the theory-as-equation 
approach. It implies that there is no reason to continue positing functional forms and equation 
restrictions from verbal theory. Rather we should try to translate formal political theory into model 
specifications; we should stop taking what are arbitrary model specifications as given and focusing 
on the estimation of parameters of the respective models and devote more of our time to deriving 


from our formal theories specifications in which rational political agents optimize subject to 


3° Franklin (1991: 1) recommends thinking of parameter estimation as conditional on 
maintained hypotheses embodied in model specification. The problem with this is that many 
political scientists who employ the theory-as-equation approach simply forget the conditional; they 
devote most of their time to finding the parameter estimates and ignore the problem of providing 
some theoretical justification for their model specifications. Cf. fns. 18-21 above. See also, 
Summers’ article "The Scientific Ilusion of Empirical Macroeconomics" (1991). In this regard, 
Simon and Western’s paper (1993) is an important corrective. 
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stochastic political constraints. Put another way, devoting our time to conducting sensitivity 
analyses and out-of-sample forecasts for models which are arbitrarily posited from verbal theory 
(Bartels, 1991) is of limited utility. Also of limited utility are the projects of charting the 
properties of wide ranges of theoretically disconnected model specifications (Beck, 1991) and of 
reducing general models which have no clear connection to formal theory (Granato, 1991). While 
interesting such charting and reduction are unlikely to lead to much progress because they fail to 
incorporate formal political theory in the specification search in any systematic way. Finally, it 
makes little sense for political scientists, who specialize in the study of public policy, to continue 
to use a theory-as-equations approach which ignores the Lucas critique, that is, which make no 
provision for the ability of agents to anticipate and act on the basis of government policy choice. 
The contingency plan conception of public policy must adopted in our modeling strategies (cf. pps. 
17-18 above). 

This paper has shown what this theory-laden approach entails and it has illuminated some 
of the difficulties we face in applying it. The two versions of this approach each present different 
opportunities and challenges for us. The direct estimation strategy entails an expansion of the 
theory-as-equation approach to include provision for optimization by rational, forward looking 
political agents subject to stochastic constraints. If political theory implies a quadratic loss 
function for these agents and the stochastic constraints are linear, it should be possible to estimate 
such models using the maximum likelihood and two-stage least squares methods; the models can 
be evaluated with familiar, if somewhat complicated techniques. As noted above, the problem is 
that once some allowance is made for mutually contingent plans on the parts of rational agents, the 
constraints become much more complex and the estimation of the respective models become much 
more difficult. But, in principle, application of the direct estimation option is possible and it 
should be encouraged in the spirit of joining formal theory and data analysis (again, see Brady and 
Bartels, forthcoming, p. 65). 

The calibration approach may have more utility for us, but it requires us to radically rethink 


our conception of models and of the model building process. If we adopt this approach, models 


become less "approximations of reality" (Bartels, 1991) and more devices for honing our thinking 


about political processes (Prescott, 1991). The enterprise of evaluating models must become less 
rigid and more open-ended, employing cruder notions like "mimicking behavior" and(or) simple 


comparisons of the results of applying theory-sparse methods to real and simulated data (Sims, 


1989). Parameters are determined, in this case, by calibration or by grid search; they are not 


estimated per se. Models are parameterized merely to render them reasonable representations of 


time series processes, not to achieve good fits to data. Sensitivity analysis and out-of-sample 


forecasting can be used to evaluate models but the presumption is that the model will be sensitive 
on the one hand and the forecasts will probably not be very good on the other. Ultimately, the 
choice between two models which both mimic equally well must be based on the degree to which 
there is consensus about the strength of the theory underlying one or the other (Prescott, 1991: 5- 

Because it is a new and different approach to specifying and using macro models, the next 


section illustrates the calibration approach and compares it to one theory-sparse method. 


Illustrations 
As noted at the outset, there is much debate in the political economy literature about 
whether democratic institutions have beneficial, harmful, or no effects on the economy. Can 
application of the theory-laden approach help resolve this debate? Or, are we likely to make more 
progress through theory-sparse approaches? This section begins to answer to these questions. In 
so doing, it fuses two bodies of work in the field: one which focuses on the willingness and ability 


of incumbents to manage the economy for expressly political purposes--the so-called political 


36 Bartels (1991: 3) states that he does not believe in true models but rather in more or less 
useful approximations of reality. He places a premium on parameter estimation, stressing the need 
for sensitivity analyses and out-of-sample forecasting as means to gauge the quality of the 
estimates. Proponents of the calibration method, conceive of good approximation much more 
loosely. They bluntly state that "all models are abstractions and by definition are false" (Kyland 
and Prescott, 1991: 174); they note from the outset of their analyses that their models surely will 
not pass conventional statistical tests (Prescott, 1986: 10) and may not even "mimic" actual data 
very well (Prescott, 1991: 5-6). In spite of these things they are confident that one can learn more 
from them than from other approaches. Sims(1989) agrees that the calibration approach has some 
utility. But he maintains that the users of the methods need a more rigorous means of evaluating 
their formalisms. To this end, he recommends using theory-sparse methods like VAR to evaluate 
the relation between actual and simulated data from calibrated models. [Sims (1989) maintains that 
the analyses of calibrated models can guide intuition about VARs as well. Carlstrom and Gambler 
(1989:36)--cf. fn. 8--recommend a combination of calibration and VAR analyses as a means of 
coping with observational equivalence. ] 
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business cycle literature--and another which analyzes the economic determinants of Presidential 
approval.”’ 

The section is divided into two parts. The first is a preliminary exercise which introduces 
some of the basic features of the theory-laden approach. The second lays out a more full-blown, 
rational agent model of the political economy. This model incorporates modern macro economic 
theory. It suggests a fuller notion of political-economic equilibrium than has heretofore been 
proposed in the literature. 


A Preliminary Exercise Consider the following model. Suppose that government chooses 


money deviations, M, in order to solve the problem: 


Max > B'[w, (APP -APP *)’+w,(M)?] 
120 


where B is the government’s discount rate, APP* is its (fixed) approval target, and w, and w, are 
the weights it attaches to its approval objective and to adjustment costs, respectively. Suppose 
further that government faces a set of linear stochastic constraints in relation to real output 
deviations, Y, price deviations, P, unemployment rates, U, and Approval rates, APP: 


Y, = .00008 + 1.28Y,, - .36Y,, - 04M, 
+.09M,,  -.06M,, (2) 


P, = -.0004 + 1.73P,, - .74P,, +€,, (3) 
+ .62U,, + .25U,, 
- 40.18Y,, + 37.55Y,, +E,, (4) 
APP, = 16.31 +1.04APP,, -.34APP,, - .78U,, + .69U,, 
- 264.36P, + 239.18P,, + 28.14P,, + & (5) 


*” The long-term goal is to build a political economic model which can be used to analyze the 
effects of financial markets on democratic political institutions, more specifically, to build a model 
which will allow us to probe the limits of popular sovereignty -- for instance, the maximum 
amplitude of political business cycles -- in the face of the increasing flows of intemational currency 
and capital (Freeman, 1992). This is being pursued through an attempt to combine the work on 
open political business cycles with that on approval, e.g., a stochastic version of van der Ploeg 
(1987) in economics with a version of Williams (1990) in political science. 
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where like M, Y and P are defined as deviations from linear time trends and the errors in equations 


(2)-(5) are generated according to: 


-.00004 -.14 0008  -.00002 
| ~-00004 | .02 ~.26 000001 .000006 


01 J2 2.95 -.14 01 
01 -19.59 148.87 -.44 


with o, = .0001, i = .00002, o,. = .3781, and “nm = 28.9893. Thus government has a 


quadratic loss function and it optimizes subject to a set of linear stochastic political-economic 
constraints the exogenous error terms for which are generated by a first order linear vector 
autoregressive process.** 

Such a set-up bears some relation to extant work in political economy. The idea that the 
government is forward-looking over an infinite horizon is consistent with the idea that to achieve 
their objectives, "President’s must look to tomorrow from today" (Ostrom and Smith, forthcoming, 
p. 174). The notion that a single agent can control some part of the money supply is consistent 
with the assumption that there is no conflict between elected officials and the central bank (Alesina 
and Sachs, 1988: 67). Where the set-up differs is that it makes no provision for party differences 


or for electoral calendars; the agent has one set of weights and its horizon is infinite. In this sense 


*® As regards the objective in (1), recall that maximizing a negative number is equivalent to 
driving it to zero. The rationale for detrending is based on the idea that there are natural rates of 
change in these variables; cf. Alesina and Sachs, 1988, for instance. The use of the linear time 
trend here, of course, is problematic (cf. Nelson and Plossner, 1982). I return to this point below. 


+ Nea (6) 

Ns, 

© © Nag 


the model is representative of a future-oriented, single party regime or of the idea that all 
incumbents behave in the same future-oriented fashion.” 

The constraints in the model are a combination of economic and political relationships. 
Equations (2), (3) and (4) are a naive or quasi-reduced form (Grier, 1987) model of the economy 
which links output deviations to money deviations, unemployment rates to real output deviations, 
and approval rates to unemployment rates and price deviations. As regards equation 5, provision is 
made for the common finding of persistence in approval rates as well as for the connection 
between approval rates and prices (deviations) and unemployment rates. But note that, unlike 
many approval studies which focus on equation (5) alone, there now is some provision for causal 
relationships between policy choice, economic variables, and approval (Ibid., p. 171; Williams, 
1990). Finally, for the first time, provision is made for optimization subject to stochastic economic 
and political constraints and for connections between political and economic shocks. In this way, 
formal theory and empirical theory are joined. (This is in contrast to most other specifications in 
which the optimization occurs subject to deterministic constraints and then some partly unrelated 
statistical set-ups are posited for the purpose of testing the mathematical derivations; cf. Alesina, 
1988; Alesina and Sachs, 1988, Chappel and Keech, 1986; Alesina et al., forthcoming). 

Calibrating this model involves stipulating values for the parameters in the government’s 
objective function. Unfortunately, to the author’s knowledge, there are virtually no micro studies 
which can be used for this purpose. Nor do macro analyses of political business cycles report such 


values. These elements of the model therefore were treated as free parameters. For the purposes 


*° The current work on political business cycles stresses party differences and short-term effects 
of elections due to such things as time inconsistency (Alesina, 1988, Alesina and Sachs, 1988). 
The argument is that if there were no elections, government would adopt "neutral" policies so that 
market rather than electoral forces would dominate. Here the argument is that governments 
regularly monitor and try to manage approval ratings because approval is a means to achieve not 
only electoral ends but also legislative and foreign policy goals (Williams, 1990; Ostrom and 
Smith, forthcoming). In addition, note that the results about the existence of party differences are 
more mixed than is often assumed (cf. Ibid., p. 76, Chappell and Keech, 1986: fn. 2, p. 72; cf. 
also, Durr’s report that he was unable to find much evidence of electoral effects in his 
experimental analysis of policy sentiment.) 


“© The economic model is naive because, among other things, it does not incorporate any 
rationality assumptions about households and firms. The model in the next section addresses this 
problem. Also, there are no established economic laws of motion in (2)-(4). Hence, again, it is 
best to think of these equations as some kind of reduced form (Grier, 1987). 
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of the exercise they were set as follows: in the case of the discount rate, B, the values of .90, .50, 
and .10 were used; the weights on the approval target and the adjustment cost were both set equal 
to 1.0; and the approval target was set at 55.’ As regards the constraints, the coefficients in 
(2)-(5) were estimated by ordinary least squares for U.S. data for the period 1957-I to 1988-IV. 
Normally, these coefficients also would be calibrated from microeconometric studies. The approval 
equation would be calibrated on the basis of micro political studies as well. However, in view of 
the fact the approval equation is not well-rationalized--it does not represent any optimization 
behavior on the part of citizens, it is difficult, at this point, to determine how or if this could be 
done. Rather, we treat the approval process, here and in the next section, as akin to a technology 
constraint. [It should be possible to calibrate the economic constraints in the model in the next 


section of this paper.]” 


‘! For example, while they provide nonlinear least squares estimates for many of the parameters 
in their model, Alesina and Sachs do not report any estimate for the discount rate. This is because this 
parameter drops out of the first order condition in their derivations. Since their objective function is 
different from ours, Alesina and Sachs do not provide us with estimates of the weighting parameters. 
Either way, these estimates would be of the macro variety. And the calibation approach stresses the 
need for micro estimates. 

[The approval target is set roughly equal to its average for the analysis period, namely, 54.1 
(std. deviation (1.509).] 


“2 The data sources for the economic variables are Business Statistics (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1961) and OECD Main Economic Indicators (Maxtrends Program). The former source 
was used to obtain data for the 1957-1960 period while the latter was used for the period 1961-1988. 
No evidence of any structural instability across the splice was found in VAR analyses with these data. 
The source of the approval data is James Stimson; the original source is Gallup. The Rats package 
was used in the ols estimation. Gregory MacAvoy carried out these estimations and the co-movement 
analyses reported below. For the estimation of (2)-(6), money, real output, and the GNP price deflator 
were logged and then placed in a simple linear regression with a time index as the right hand side 
variable. The residuals from these three equations were used in the estimation of the reduced form 
equations reported in the text. Briefly, all of the equations are satisfactory except that for employment. 
In (2), the coefficients on the first lags of Y and of M are statistically significant at the .05 level; the 


Q is quite acceptable and the R? is .94. Both the coefficients in (3) are highly statistically significant 
while the Q is acceptable and the R? is .99. In (4) all the coefficients are statistically significant at 


at least the .01 level and the R? is .85 but the Q statistic is Statistically significant at the .01 level; 
finally, the coefficients on the lagged right hand side variables of the approval equation are statistically 
significant at the .05 level as is the coefficient on the contemporaneous P term while the coefficients 
on the unemployment variables are statistically significant at about the .30 level. The approval 


equation has an acceptable Q and a R’ of .76. The equations for (6) ail have poor fits and very few 
Statistically significant coefficients. Once more, ideally, we would calibrate all of these coefficients 
(continued...) 
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Recall that one of the things that distinguishes the theory-laden approach is that part of the 


model specification is derived. Here this is the optimal or equilibrium policy rule for money 


deviations. With the discount rate (B) set at .90 this rule is: 


M, = -4.95 + 15.18€,, + 32.17€,, - .04€, + .003¢e,, 
+ .142APP, - .OSAPP,, -.10U, + .09U,, 
- 38.27P, +49.30P,, + 18.77Y,, - 7.30Y,, 
+ 6.26M,, - 1.22M,, (7) 


(7) defines the decision rule for the government which maximizes the discounted present value of 
its returns; it is the contingency plan which the government repeatedly uses to cope with its 
stochastic political-economic environment. The rule is derived with the theory of recursive 
decision making (dynamic programming). For our problem the method of successive 
approximation was used; a set of Fortran programs was written for this purpose on the basis of the 
outline in Hansen and Prescott (1992). A brief explanation of the solution procedure and of the 
programs are included in the Appendix. Equations (2)-(7) define the five variable, stochastic 


system for the case in which fB is .90. It is the implied theory laden model or the artificial political 


“2(__ continued) 
from independent micro studies, if such studies were available. [The problem with the unemployment 
equation surfaces in the steady state analysis. See fn. 44 below. Ols sometimes is used to estimate 


the matrix which represents the relationships between the errors; cf, for instance, Backus, Kyland, and 
Kehoe, 1992]. 


economy for this value of B.* 

Judgments about the model’s usefulness are based on a comparison of the properties of the 
simulated data it produces with those of actual data. Two tools are used for this purpose. The first 
is the cross-correlation function for theoretically important dimensions or relationships. In keeping 
with our concern for model building in political science and to save space, we here will focus on 
the relationship between the variables and approval. Tables 2-4 report the relevant cross 


correlations for the equation systems with government discount rates (8) of .90, .50, and .10, 


“8 The mathematical underpinnings of the solution procedure are described in Stokey and Lucas 


with Prescott (1989); the actual algorithms are presented in Hansen and Prescott (1992). Briefly, the 
problem is expressed as one of the dynamic programming type. If necessary a quadratic approximation 
of the return function is calculated in the neighborhood of the (deterministic) steady state of the 
system. The sequence of approximations of the optimal value function then is obtained using the 
Bellman mapping. The quadratic nature and certain other properties of the objective function assures 
that this mapping is well-behaved. See the Appendix for more details. Marcelo Veracierto wrote the 
present version of the algorithm along with the program used in the simulation described below. 
For the discount rates of .50 and .10 we have the following two decision rules, respectively: 
M, = -4.65 + .28€,, +45.67€, - .007€,, + .004e,, 
+ .ISAPP, -.0O7APP,, - .12U, + .11U,, (7.1) 
- 72.06P, + 74.65P,, + 7.07Y,, - 1.93Y,, 


+ 52M, » 


-.269 + .06€,, + 2.79€,, - 004e, + .0002¢,, 
+ .OO9APP, - .OO4APP,, - .007U, + .006U,, 
-4.58P, +4.74P,, +.47Y,, -.13Y,, 

+ .03M,, - .02M,.. 


Comparing (7) and (7.1) and (7.2) we see that as the government becomes more myopic (B decreases), 
APP and its lag have less impact on monetary policy. 
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and 
M, = | 
| (7.2) 


respectively. Each Table is based on twenty simulations of each model.“ To begin with note 
that the actual data are not entirely consistent with conventional wisdom. While in the actual data 
unemployment lags and leads are negatively correlated with approval (for instance, see MacKuen et 
al., 1992: 605-6), cross-correlations for output deviations and approval are negative and for price 
deviations and approval are positive. Apparently, either the detrending procedure is inadequate or 
existing studies have failed to account properly for trends in the economic variables (cf. Nelson 
and Plosser, 1982). The artificial political economies actually do better than the actual data in 
these respects. They not only produce the negative relationships between unemployment and 
approval, but also properly signed relationships between output and approval and prices and 
approval. None of the three models is clearly superior to its competitors. The model with the 
most far-sighted government (8 = .90) does the best job of mimicking the relationship between 
money deviations and approval and unemployment and approval, although like the others its 
standard deviation for simulated unemployment is much larger than that for the actual series. The 
model with the discount rate of .5O0 does better in mimicking the correlations of approval with 
itself. The model with the most myopic government (B=.10) appears inferior in both these 


respects.” 


“ The simulations were conducted as follows. First the steady state of the system was calculated; 
. in this calculation the etas in (6) were set to zero and the fixed point for the resulting equation system 
was determined. Because constants were included in the equations and the quality of the 
unemployment equation was poor, this steady state was not entirely satisfactory. In particular, the 
steady state did not imply zero values for the Y and P variables when the system was at rest; cf. fn. 
38 above. It also connoted a negative employment rate of -3%. Second, using these steady state 
values as initial conditions, values were drawn for each of the etas from a normal distribution the 


variance of which was adjusted so that it corresponded with those estimated for , and 
(see pg. 27 above). Using these draws, 200 realizations of the five variables were calculated. The first 
fifty of these realizations then are omitted for each variable to eliminate the effect of the steady state. 
The statistics in Tables 2-5 are based, in each case, on 20 such truncated sets of times series. [A 


model without constants in the M, Y, and P equations currently is being analyzed. Future versions 
of this paper will report the results of this investigation. ] 


“S The emphasis on partisan and administrative regimes (fn. 39) suggests that focusing on the 
1980-1988 or 1980-1992 periods may be more appropriate. Then we would not be estimating across 
different partisan eras and Presidencies. Also, it has been argued, recently that, for various reasons, 
the Reagan era is an excellent "test-bed" for approval studies; cf. Ostrom and Smith, forthcoming, esp. 
pps. 128 and 140. Unfortunately, we were unable to obtain any meaningful estimates for the model 


in (2)-(5) for this period. Future work will be devoted to constructing an illustrative model for the 
Reagan-Bush era. 
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A second tool for evaluation of the illustrative model is vector autoregression (Sims, 
1989). Tables 5-7 report some of the results for the respective analyses.*’ None of them do a 
good job of mimicking the results for the money equation; money is an outgrowth of all the 
economic variables in the data but not in the simulations. On the other hand, we know that the 
money control rules [cf. (7) and (7.1) and (7.2) in fn. 43] contain all the variables so apparently the 
Granger causality tests fail in this instance (see Freeman, 1983, esp. pps. 337-8). Output deviations 
depend on money deviations as in the actual data for the model with the discount rate of .90 but 
not for those in which the discount rates are .50 and .10. All the models do a good job of 
replicating the self-drivenness of prices. The unemployment data also are mimicked fairly well but 
note that the model with the .10 discount rate suggests that money has no impact on unemployment 
(contrary to the results for the actual data). Surprisingly, there is evidence in both the analyses of 
the actual and simulated data of approval Granger causing unemployment. This directly contradicts 
recent experimental studies like Ostrom and Smith (forthcoming) and MacKuen et al. (1992). 

None of the models does a particularly good job of mimicking the approval data. All of them 
indicate that money Granger causes approval and that approval rates tend to be self-reinforcing as 
in the analyses of the actual data. But none mimics the causal affect of unemployment on approval 
and all suggest prices Granger cause approval contrary to the analysis of the actual data. In these 
respects, the causal relationships which the artificial political economies produce are clearly out of 
synch with those of the American political economy. [In many respects the moving average 


responses of the models also are inconsistent with the data. For example, in the innovation 


“© Recall that Sims (1989: 2) argues that calibration proponents should not be content with an 
evaluation of co-movements of simulated and actual data. He recommends the use of VAR to evaluate 
the calibrated models. [cf. fn. 36 above.] Kyland and Prescott, in their seminal paper (1982: 1360) 
question the usefulness of this approach. To my knowledge, Kyland and Prescott and their associates 
have never used VAR to evaluate the usefulness of their models. 


‘7 The VAR model was constructed for the money residuals, output residuals, and price residuals 
and unemployment and approval. Lag length tests indicated that six lags should be used for it. The 
likelihood ratio test for four vs. six lags yielded a x” (50)= 120.9 [stat. sig. .8 x E*]; for the test of six 
vs. eight lags the result was x? (50)= 60.9 [stat.sig. .61]. The appendix contains the full VAR results 
including some for levels. As regards the simulated data, lag length tests were performed on three 
randomly chosen outputs, two from the model with the .50 discount rate and one from that with the 
.90 discount rate. Remarkably all three indicated that six lags is appropriate. Why a model, equations 
(2)-(7), with a most two lags would produce time series which require a six lag VAR is not clear. 
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accountings with the VAR models for the actual data a positive one standard deviation shock in 
unemployment produces a steady decline in approval; cf. the Appendix, Tables A.11 and A.12. 
This pattern occurred-in only two of each set of innovation accountings for the simulated data for 
the cases of B equal .90 and .50 and not at all for the case of B equal .10. Also the responses were 
in some cases explosive suggesting, once again, that the detrending procedure here is inadequate.] 

This model has some strengths. But it also has some serious weaknesses. As crude as it 
is, the model does more to incorporate macroeconomic and rational choice theories than many 
which appear in the political science literature. It provides for economic mechanisms relating such 
things as output deviations and employment and money deviations and output deviations as well as 
for way political and economic shocks propogate through the political-economic system. In 
addition it provides, for the first time, for optimization by government subject to this set of 
stochastic political-economic constraints. This said, the model employs an ad hoc and apparently 
inadequate detrending device and it fails to provide explicitly for utility maximization by 
households or for competitive pricing by firms. Both problems stem from the absence of any 
meaningful notion of political-economic equilibrium. Beyond this, the calibration exercise is 
deficient insofar as it fails to incorporate micro level estimates of economic and political 
parameters. In this sense the analysis violates the spirit of the calibration method. 

The next section lays out a model which potentially can solve these problems and which, 
ultimately, can be calibrated. 


Toward a Theory-Laden Model of the Political Economy The following model is based 


on a modern, dynamic macro theory of optimal fiscal policy (Chari et al., 1990, 1991). The aim is 
to introduce into economic theory political motivations for the government on the one hand and an 
"approval technology" as a constraint on the other. In turn, a political-economic equlibrium can be 
defined and studied in order to gain some insights into the debate about democratic institutions and 


the economy.” 


“® The work of Chari et al. (1990, 1991) is among the most current and important work in the 
modern macroeconomics. It employs the calibration approach but uses the minimum weighted residual 
method (Judd, 1991)) rather than that of successive approximation to derive the optimal decision rules. 
The model is a modified version of that of Chari et al. It was sketched out jointly with Marcelo 
Veracierto. [It should be noted that many of the theory-laden models in this realm of macro 
economics do not allow for political motivations on the part of government. This is one the 


(continued...) 


The Economy Assume that preferences of agents are defined by 


re 


where B is the discount rate, s' is the history of the economy up to time t, u(s') represents the 
probability at time zero that a particular history occurs at time t, U[] is the agent’s strictly concave 
and bounded utility function increasing in consumption, c, and decreasing in labor, 1, where c and | 
depend on the state, s'. Production technology is defined by 

y = 2(s)f(1) (9) 
so that output is a function of labor but via a stochastic process, z(), representing productivity 
shocks and the like. The feasibility or resource constraint reconciles the level of consumption by 
households and government, g(): 

c(s') + g(s') < z(s')f(I(s)). (10) 
Consumers purchase a number of units of government debt at each period, b. And they earn 
wages, w, and profits, V. Government pays interest on the debts at rate, R, and taxes wages at 
rate, t. Economic agents then face the following problems. For households, choose consumption, 


c, and labor 1, to 


max Piu(s \U[c(s },1(s 


such that 
c(s') + b(s') < + 
R(s‘)b(s"') + V(s'); 
that is, households choose consumption and labor to maximize the discounted present value of 
utility subject to the constraint that the sum of their consumption and government debt purchases at 


time t is less than or equal to the total of their net wages at time t, previous earnings from holding 


“8(__.continued) 
weaknesses of the respective economic theories. Cf. for instance, Chari et al.’s practice of treating 
government consumption as exogenously determined (1991: 522). See also Hansen and Prescott (1992: 
23-24), Sims (1989) and Stegemann (1989). 
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debt at t-1, and profits eared at the time t. [Households are assumed to own firms.] For firms 
competitive equilibrium ensures that 

V(s') = max z(s')f[I(s})] - w(s')\(s}) (12) 
or that the level of production is set to be that which maximizes the difference between output and 
net wages where the former again is subject to the stochastic variable, z(s’). 

The Polity Define government objectives in terms of its concern with approval 
maintenance on the presumption that approval is a form of currency through which it can achieve 
its other objectives (Williams, 1990). Specifically, assume government’s preference is of the form 


Min B'u(s ) - APP*)?] (13) 


where APP* is the approval target. Assume further that government faces two constraints. The 


first is expressly political in nature: 


APP(s'*') = + ,1(s') + + &,APP(s') + e(s‘*’) (14) 
where &, presumably is positive, ©, and &, presumably are negative, and e is a random or 
disturbance term. This might be called an "approval technology." Government’s budget constraint 
reconciles the number of units of debt it issues and its tax collections with the returns it pays and 
its expenditures: 

b(s') + t(s')w(s')1(s') = R(s')b(s"’) + g(s'). (15) 


Political Economic Equilibrium Government policy amounts to a mix of taxes and returns 
on debt. Define this policy as m(s') = (t(s'),R(s')). Thus the government policy is indexed by the 
state of the world, s'. Abbreviate the government’s policy as m = 7(s'). Similarly, let x(s') = (c(s'), 
1(s'),b(s')) represent the allocation for consumers for s‘. Abbreviate this x = x(s'). Now consumers 
base their allocation decisions on government policy choices, or x(m) = (x(s'‘l)). And market 


equlibrium implies for prices that w(m)= w(s'Ix) and for profits that V(m)= V(s'Iz). It follows 


therefore that a political motivated equilibrium is a combination of decisions, {m*, x(.), w(.), v(.)} 
such that 


I. m* solves the government’s problem: 


; 
{ 


Min B' u(s \[(APP(s )-APP*)?] 


subject to 
APP(s‘*') = O + 1(s')- ,1(s') 
+ APP(s') + e 


b(s'it) + = 
+ g(s') 
For every %’, x(t’) solves the household’s problem with policy x’ and prices w(x’), and not 


its given. 


For every 1’ 
w(s'lz) = 
= 
The corresponding programming problem or "politically motivated allocation problem" then is: 
Min u(s \[(APP(s )-APP*)?] 
subject to 


c(s') + g(s') = 


Lz us WU Ls + Uls =U (s)R(S,)b_, 


U{s‘) 


APP(s™) = a - afl + ————— 


] + GAPP(s‘) + 


where U, and U, are marginal utilities for consumption and labor and b._, is the initial stock of debt. 
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Solving for the optimal decision rule for government in this model requires a different 
method than that which was used in the preliminary exercise. In particular, because it is not a 
recursive problem, the method of successive approximation can not be used to derive the optimal 
decision rule. Another method like that of minimum weighted residuals must be employed. Once 
the optimal decision rule is derived, we again would have a set of stochastic equations which could 
be used in simulation. The advantage would be that unlike the model above, this second artificial 
political economy would be grounded in modern macroeconomic theory. For example, it would 
incorporate optimizing behavior on the part of households and firms and it would incorporate a 
much richer notion of political-economic equilibrium than scholars presently use. Conceivably it 
also would yield results about politically optimal fiscal policy which are different from those which 
economists have produced, e.g., contrasting findings about the time series properties of tax rates. 

It is not clear yet how the calibration of this model ought to proceed. As long as they are 
treated separately, the parameters in the economic equations could be set on the basis of various 
kinds of microeconomic studies (cf. Chari et al., 1990, 1991). The political components of the 
model present some challenges, however. First, it is not clear that it is reasonable to treat approval 
dynamics as a "political technology." A more preferrable approach would be to incorporate some 
notion of governmental evaluation in the utility function for households. This seems reasonable 
given the fact that in addition to making consumption and labor decisions, households are the 
agents who mete out the reward and punishment politicians care about. Unfortunately, many of the 
above mentioned micro economic studies do not include political variables hence they might no 
longer be of much use in calibration. Calibration of the political components of the model remains 
problematic even if we treat the economic components as separate, of course. It remains to be 
seen if micro (case) studies of political leaders provide the kind of information we need to set the 
parameters in the governments objective function. For instance in view of the difficulty of 


obtaining a value for the discount rate it seems best to focus on single party regimes and to treat 


this as a "free parameter." To set the parameters in the approval equation some progress must be 


made in connecting micro and macro studies of the approval response (cf. Beck, 1993) and in 


characterizing the nature of the error term for the approval equation (Alvarez and Franklin, 
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1993). Only then will we be able to construct the artificial political-economies we need to 
perform theory laden counterfactual and policy analyses. 


In Lieu of A Conclusion 

What have we learned? Where do we go from here? This paper has explained the two 
dominant conceptions of and approaches to coping with the problem of specification uncertainty in 
political science. It also has introduced a third way of thinking about and addressing this problem, 
the "theory-laden approach." The similarities and differences between the three approaches have 
been analyzed. And, on this basis, it has been argued that for macro modeling the choice is 
between theory-sparse and theory-laden approaches; the theory-as-equation approach should be 
discarded. 

What has yet to be decided is whether the theory-sparse or theory-laden approach is 
potentially most useful. Our initial evaluation of the latter has not been especially encouraging. 
This may be because the first model, equations (1)-(6), is poorly motivated from a theoretical 
standpoint and(or) because it has not been properly calibrated. Work is underway to correct some 
of the deficiencies in this model. Among other things, the economy is being reformulated in a 
manner which is more consistent with a notion of steady-state behavior. A parallel 
reconceptualization of the approval process is being entertained as well. In addition, an attempt is 
being made to calibrate this simple model for the Reagan years--a period for which it is more 
reasonable to assume such things as a single discount rate for government.” 

Regardless of how these reanalyses turn out, the theoretical shortcomings of the first model 
will remain. Work therefore also is underway on the second model, a set-up which more fully 


incorporates modern macroeconomic theory and, as such, allows for genuine calibration of 


“° To the extent to which political scientists feel comfortable with the notion of an approval 
technology, more work must be devoted to understanding the nature of approval shocks, and to 
characterizing the variance of the them. Cf. the discussions in Prescott (1986: 15-16) with that in 
Alvarez and Franklin (1993: esp. pps. 11-12). 


%° Equations (2)-(4) have been re-estimated without constants; and equations (5) and (6) are 
being re-estimated with variables which are defined as deviations from their means. 
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economic parameters.”' In this same spirit, the possibility of modifying the second model to more 
fully incorporate formal political theory, e.g., the spatial theory of elections, is being explored. 
This exploration ultimately should produce a hybrid model which is a rich combination of modern 
macroeconomic and formal political theory.” This hybrid model will afford us a much more 
meaningful evaluation of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the theory-sparse and 
theory-laden approaches to specification uncertainty. Ideally, this will lead to a full evaluation of 
two or more strains of each approach, e.g., VAR and ECM methods versus direct estimation and 
calibration methods.” 

What, if any conjectures can be made, at this point, about how this evaluation will turn 
out? The outcome may be the same as we reached at the end of the first illustration. Preliminary 
though it is, the analysis of the first model raises some serious questions about the utility of the 
theory-laden approach. To begin with, it illuminates some important, practical difficulties 
associated with calibration methods. These include the challenges of solving stochastic 
optimization problems, formulating and analyzing models in terms of deviations from trends, 
calibrating such things as the variance of the error term in the approval equation, conducting and 
interpreting stochastic simulations, and so on. Beyond these difficulties, the first illustration raises 
the basic question of how one validates a calibrated model. Even if only co-movements are used 
for this purpose (Table 2-4), it is difficult to determine what constitutes a good "match" between 
the actual and simulated data or how much and what kind of mimicking is desirable (cf. Anderson, 
1991; see also Prescott, 1991: 5-7). And, even it we can agree on these matters, it is not clear from 
the literature how one chooses between two models that both mimic the data equally well (cf. 
England, 1991), or what one does with a model which contradicts some established theoretical 
traditions but still reproduces the actual data (cf. Summers, 1986). In these cases, calibrationists 


like Prescott (1991) stress the value of such models as checks on intuition. They also stress the 


*! Initially this model will be calibrated on the basis of the parameter values given in Kyland 
and Prescott (1982); these values are used by Chari et al. (1990, 1991). Survey data on approval 
will be used to calibrate the political component of the model. 


* The use of spatial theory should allow us to circumvent the problem of using representative 
or stand-in agents in the absence of a result like the Second Welfare Theorem. 


* Ultimately, we need to put theory-sparse methods and theory- sparse methods side by side in 
an analysis of the same data set. 
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value of "strong theory” in helping to sort out competing models, that is, in creating confidence 
that one’s model is more useful than its competitors (even though its behavior may not be identical 
to that of the macro economy or polity). Whether political science has theory which is sufficiently 
strong to help us short out competing, theory-laden models in this way is debateable. 

On the other hand, the theory-laden approach clearly has some virtues. It answers the call 
for the marriage of formal and empirical theory (Bartels and Brady, p. 65) in a way and extent 
which is unprecedented in the study of macro politics. As the illustrations have shown, using the 
theory-laden approach we potentially can build richer and, by all indications, more theoretically 
powerful models of macro political economy than we currently possess. This will give us a way to 
find structural representations of democratic market systems and other institutions, models with 
which theoretically critical counterfactual analyses potentially can be performed. Theory- sparse 
approaches offer no comparable way to conduct counterfactual analyses of these kinds.*° 

Methodologically, the theory-laden approach forces us to confront the tradeoff between 
theoretical fidelity and analytic tractability. It teaches us that if we are committed to fusing formal 
and empirical theory we have to change the way we build and evaluate our models. To be more 
specific, if we want to validate models which connect formal and empirical theory, we will have to 
give up on maximum likelihood and other forms of estimation and rely on stochastic simulation 
and more heuristic techniques like cross-correlation analysis and causality tests. 

In the end, the conclusion may be that both theory-sparse and theory-laden approaches have 
a role to play in building macro models. As noted in my review, the source of the experimental 
facts which calibrationists use to tie down their models are often theory-sparse analyses. Also, as 


we have seen, theory-sparse approaches are used to gauge the extent to which theory-laden models 


* Prescott writes, "Any real business cycle model is necessarily an abstraction and as such, 
there will be difference in the behavior of the model economy and the actual economy. What 
determines whether or not these differences are such that we have little or no confidence in the 
answer that the model provides to the question we want answered? I cannot provide a set of rules 
to make this determination. But in practice agreement sometimes emerges that some theory is 
strong relative to the given class of questions. In such cases, there is no need to defend the theory. 
The theory is merely used until someone develops a better theory" (1991: 6). 


** Theory-sparse approaches can tell us how a political economic system will respond to shocks 
of different magnitudes or at different times, for in stance. But because they use reduced forms, 
they can not tell us much about how altering particular--theoretically important--institutional 
arrangements will alter system dynamics. 
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reproduce economic and political dynamics. Conversely, proponents of theory-sparse approaches 
argue that theory-laden methods can help interpret the results of VAR analyses as well as to cope 
with observational equivalence (Sims, 1989; Carlstrom and Gamber, 1989: 36). Finally, it is clear 
that we have stronger theory in some fieids than in others. So we may be able to make a case for 
one method over the other in the study of particular topics. In sum, "[dJepending on the problem 
at hand and the skills and inclinations of the researcher, there may be valuable modeling efforts 
which leave to informal common sense the question of connection to data, just as there may be 
valuable efforts which leave to informal common sense the question of how patterns found in the 
data, say computed MAR impulse responses, connect to a behavioral interpretation" (Sims, 1989: 


°° This quotation is preceded by the following: "VAR modelers ought to admit, as I certainly 
do, that an ideal model which: i) contains a fully explicit formal behavioral interpretation of all the 
parameters; ii) connects to the data in detail; iii) takes account of the range of uncertainty about the 
behavioral hypotheses invoked, and iv) includes a believable probability model that can be used to 
evaluate the plausibility, given the data, of various behavioral interpretations; is better than the 
usual nonstructural VAR model. Correspondingly, modelers who match their models only a few 
“stylized facts’ or a few contemporaneous second moment statistics ought to admit that such an 
ideal model would be preferable to the models they use. The problem is that ideal models take up 
human and computer time, so that every actual model is a compromise..." (1989: 2). 
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Appendix 


Recursive Methods 


What follows is a summary of key sections of Hansen and Prescott’s paper "Recursive 
Methods for Computing Equilibria of Business Cycle Models" (1992). The first model in our 
Illustration section is of the form of a basic recursive social planning problem. That is, it has the 
form: 


v(z,s) = max [r(z,s,d) + B E[v(z’,s)Iz)] (Al) 


subject to 
z = A(z) +e’ (A2) 


s’ = B(z,s,d) (A3) 


where primes denote next period values, z is a vector of exogenous state variables, e is a vector of 
random variables distributed independently over time with mean zero and finite variance, s is a 
vector of endogenous state variables, d is a vector of decision variables, equations A2 and A3 are 
the "laws of motions" of z and of the endogenous state variables and A and B are linear functions, 
1(z,s,d) is the return function, and v(z,s) is the optimal value function. Many subfields of modern, 
macroeconomics analyze problems of this type. 


It is much easier to solve the dynamic programming problem if the return function is 
quadratic. Therefore the first step often is to form a quadratic approximation of r. This is 
accomplished by truncating a Taylor expansion of the return function which is evaluated at the 
steady state. This yields a linear-quadratic dynamic programming problem of the form: 


v(z,s) = max (y'Qy + BE[v(z’,s’)Iz]) (A4) 
subject to the constraints in (A2) and (A3). 


y is a stacked vector, (z,S,d). It is this programming problem which is solved by the method of 
successive approximations. [Because the optimal value function for the problem in (A4) is the 
same for any covariance matrix of e, the optimal value function does not depend on this matrix. 
Hence one can solve the programming problem for the certainty case, that is, one can ignore the 
expectation operator in (A4) and set e’ equal to zero in the constraint, (A2).] 


The solution method employs an iterative procedure which eventually converges to the 
optimal value function. The procedure begins with an initial (quadratic) approximation of v. Then 
the Bellman mapping is used to obtain successive approximations of the value function. Formally, 
for the (n+1)th approximation we have 


(z,s)= max (y'Qy + Bv"(z’,s’)) (A5) 
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subject to 


[z’,s’]; = <0) Bi Yi for i= 1,2,... v(z,s) (A6) 


where the B;;’s are expressions embodying the constraints in (A2) and (A3) and 6 denotes the 
dimension of a vector or stacked vector. v™' is derived by substituting the constraint, (A6), into 
the right side of (A5) and eliminating the z’ and s’; a quadratic expression in (z,s,d) results. The 
first order conditions for maximization are deduced and used to solve for d as a linear function of z 
and s. This d is then substituted into (A5) to yield a new approximation of the value function in 
terms of (z,s). The iterations stop when the difference between the value functions, II v"*' - v" Il, is 
less than some convergence criterion. The first order conditions for the last interation are used to 
derive the equilibrium policy functions. For linear-quadratic dynamic programming problems, 
these functions are linear additive sums of the state variables, z and s, and of the past decision 
variables. [Convergence is guaranteed if the return function, r, has certain properties, e.g., if it is 
bounded from above. On the mathematical issues here see Stokey and Lucas with Prescott, 1989, 
esp. Chap. 4.] 


Solving the Naive Political-Economic Model in the Illustrative Exercise. The constraints 
in the model, (2)-(5) are of the form: 


Y = Ota, Y., + + + + O,M,+ e, 
P = + + e, 
U=0)+ 6, U, + 6,U., + 0,Y_, + +e, 
APP = + ¥, + y,APP., + 7,U_, + ¥,U., 
+ YsP + + 2 + 


The relationship between the errors can be written 


(A7.1) 
(A7.2) 
(A7.3) 
(A7.4) 
| 
10000]/1 0 
8 98 1.8 13544) 
€3| = + 
|e, 13 
or, 
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where the prime again denotes next period value, A is the matrix multiplying the error vector, and 
the etas are all iid. Now, lagging the variables forward and substituting for P in (A7.4) and for Y 


in (A7.3) we can rewrite the constraints as 
APP’ = Yo + Y,APP + y,APP., + + + YsWo + Ys@,P + 
+¥P + + 
S40 + + + + + 
= W + @,P + @P_, + + 5,,e,+ 5,,€,+ 5,e, + 1, 
= + O,U + 6,U_, + + $,0,Y., + $,0,Y., 
+ $,0,M + $,0,M_, + $,0;M., + 
+ OY + + + + + + 
+ + + + + OM, +e, 


and where the state variables are defined 


APP’, = APP 


P 
Y. 


M 
M 


-1° 


(A7.6) 
1) a 
4 
— 
U’, 
74 = 1 
M’, 
M’, = = 
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In terms of the Hansen-Prescott (1992) framework above then, we have 
Z = (1, €,, €2, 
s = (APP, APP.,, U, U.,, 
d = (M). 


The equivalent expression for (A4) above is: 


U_,,P,P.,, 


Zz 
(z,s,d) Q + B Ev(z’,s’) 
d 


where the relationships between the errors, e, are described by (A7.6) above. Finally, our version 
of (A3) is: 


1 
APP’, 
APP, 
2 
M:, 
M:, 
| 
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Fortran Programs There are three programs. The first puts the problem into the linear 
quadratic framework. The second uses the Hansen-Prescott (1992) iteration scheme to derive the 
optimal decision rule. The third calculates the steady state for the resulting system of equations 
and then simulates that system (starting from the steady state) for random draws of the etas. 
Again, the etas are assumed to be normally distributed with variances equal to those supplied by 
the user (in our case the estimated variances given in the text). 


Table 1. Approach to Spec: 


Theory-Sparse 
Conception of Theory Loose Collection of Causal Claims and Propositions Co 
Model Specification 
Functional Forms & Equation Restrictions Induced or "reduced" 
Equilibrium Notions Some, reconciliation of short-term and long-term forces (ECM) 
Micro-foundations Few 
Model Construction 
Identification Impossible -- Emphasis on Reduced Forms Satisfact 
Parameter Determination Estimated from data; uninformative priors Estimate 
Robust 
Evaluation of Model Rob ‘sensitivity checks; out-of-sample forecasting 
Narrow, 
Conception of Specification Uncertainty Broad restrictio 
Independent Value of Data/Experimental Analysis High 
Policy and Counterfactual Analyses More qualitative than quantitative; e.g., analysis of moving average More qu 
responses analysis 
Examples in Political Science Chaos (Richards, 1992, forthcoming) Single E 
Nonlinear time series analysis (None) 
VAR (Freeman, Williams, Lin, 1989) Multipl 
BVAR (Williams, forthcoming) 
Structural VAR (Williams, 1991) —_— 
ECMs (Ostrom & Smith, forthcoming; Dur, forthcoming) "Stochas 


| 
| 


yecifying Macro Models 


Theory-As-Equations Theory-Laden 
Consistent Set of Functional Relationships Consistent and Formal Set of Functional Relationships 
(Implicit in Verbal Theory) Rational Choice Axioms 


Posited Translated from formal theory and derived 
Few General and partial market equilibrium 
Few Representative or stand-in agents, rational expectations 


DIRECT ESTIMATION 


CALIBRATION 


tisfaction of order condition 


Satisfaction of order condition; including 
implied equations for stochastic optimization 


Impossible, study of artificial representations 
of macro-processes 


timated from data; informative priors 


Estimated from data 


Calibrated and set by grid search 


bustness/Sensitivity checks; out-of-sample forecasting 


Mimicking Behavior. Comparisons of actual 
amd simulated data 


row, in terms of "given" functional form & equation Narrow Broad 
trictions 

Low Low High 
re quantitative than qualitative, e.g., multiplier Qualitative 


alysis 


igle Equation Linear Regression 


tiple Equation Linear Regression (MacKuen, 
kson, Stimson, 1992) 


ochastic Modeling” (King, 1989; Browning and 
ng, 1987) 


Suggestive - Alesina, Londregan and 
Rosenthal (forthcoming) 


Deterministic (Chapell and Keech, 1983) 


Stochastic (none) 


Cross Correlation of Approval With 
Actual Data Simulated Data (Means) 


Standard Standard 
Variable X Deviation X(t) | Deviation X(t-1) X(t) X(t+1) 


Money Deviations .40 ‘ .260 ‘ 1.220 .605 536 051 
(.057) | (.061) | (.085) 


Output Deviations -.267 072 .022 017 .179 
(.092) | (.07) (.081) 


Price Deviations d .168 .040 -.054 | -.086 -.106 
(.158) | (.169) | (.175) 


Unemployment -.156 7.838 -.277 -.240 -.225 
(.128) | (.136) (.131) 


Approval , 1.0 ‘ 10.190 .776 1.0 .776 
(.036) (.036) 


Table 2. Cross-Correlations for Actual Data and Data from 
Simulations of Illustrative Political Economic Model for 
U. S. 1957-1988; Government Discount Rate Equal .90 


Notes: Money, (real) output, and price deflator deviations are the residuals from a simple regression of their logs 
on linear time trends; unemployment and approval are rates. The model is that represented in equations 
(2) - (7) in text. Means are for 20 simulations of the model each of length 150 (see text, fn. 44). 
Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
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Cross Correlation of Approval With 
Actual Data Simulated Data (Means) 


Standard Standard 
Variable X Deviation X(t) | X(t+1) Deviation X(t-1) X(t+1) 


Money Deviations 40 ; .260 .224 2.20 812 500 
(.036) (.033) 


Output Deviations -.267 -.233 .103 .229 171 
(.118) (.073) 


Price Deviations ; ‘ .168 125 .035 -.019 -.029 
(.109) (.123) 


Unemployment -.156 -.196 10.921 -.408 -.421 
(.147) (.162) 


Approval 1.0 847 11.290 .804 
(.033) (.033) 


Table 3. Mean Cross-Correlations for Actual Data and Data from 
Simulations of Illustrative Political Economic Model for 
U. S. 1957-1988; Government Discount Rate Equal .50 


Notes: Money, (real) output, and price deflator deviations are the residuals from a simple regression of their logs 
on linear time trends; unemployment and approval are B rates. Model is that represented in equations (2) - 
(6) in text and a new version of eqn. 7 for B = .50. (See fn. 43 in text). Means are for 20 simulations of 
the model each of length 150 (see fn. 44 in text). Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
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Cross Correlation of Approval With 
Actual Data Simulated Data (Means) 


Standard Standard 
Variable X Deviation X(t) Deviation X(t-1) X(t) X(t+1) 


Money Deviations .40 .260 .090 812 505 
(.037) | (.024) (.067) 


Output Deviations J -.267 .056 .273 .232 .207 
(.149) | (.155) (.159) 


Price Deviations d : .168 , .043 -.044 -.082 -.108 
(.205) | (.213) (.212) 


Unemployment -.156 10.398 -.359 -.370 -.368 
(.120) | (.121) (.125) 


Approval : 1.0 ‘ 10.735 .803 1.0 .803 
(.027) -- (.027) 


Table 4. Mean Cross-Correlations for Actual Data and Data from 
Simulations of Illustrative Political Economic Model for 
U. S. 1957-1988; Government Discount Rate Equal .10 


Notes: Money, (real) output, and price deflator deviations are the residuals from a simple regression of their logs 
on linear time trends; unemployment and approval are B rates. Model is that represented in equations (2) - 
(6) in text and a new version of eqn. 7 for B = .10. (See fn. 43 in text). Means are for 20 simulations of 
the model each of length 150 (see fn. 44 in text). Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 


411.31 2.35 3.16 5.56 
(.00) (.04) (.01) (.001) 
Y 61 21.85 1.49 7 
(.72) (.00) (.19) (.60) 
81 1.25 1841.08 1.17 
(.57) (.29) (.00) (.33) 
00 


U 2. 6.51 21.06 
(.07) (.00) (.00) 
APP 2.11 2.79 
(.06) (.02) 


Table 5. Causality Tests for Ac 
U. S. for Period 195 


Notes: Money, real output, and prices are deviations from linear 
each variable and a constant in each equation (fn. 47). E 
is the mean value of F for the respective causality test; th 
.10 (b) levels. 


1 


ests for Granger Causality 


aa Simulated Data 


rests for Hypothesis That 


Cause 
1.32 1.93 1.71 2.31 1.05 
(.26) (9,10) (6,7) (10,12) (1,3) 
: 3.32 1.89 2.28 1.07 
)) (19,19) (8,9) (9,13) (3,4) 


7 ; 1.10 a 829.10 1.01 1.05 
3) (.72) (1,2) (1,1) (20,20) (1,1) (1,4) 
16 1.95 4.75 9.99 LS 539.07 330 
)) (.08) (20,20) (20,20) (0,0) (20,20) (18,18) 


6 .08 3.62 hay 3.13 1.15 176.72 
3) =| (00) (15,18) (3,3) (19,19) (2,3) (20,20) 


Actual Data and Data from Simulations of Illustrative Model: 
1952-1988; Government Discount Rate Equal .90 


ear time trends, unemployment and approval are rates (fn. 42). VAR model has six lags of 
. Entries in right half of Table are for 20 simulations of the model (fn. 44). The first entry 
st; the entry below this, (a, b), is the number of F’s statistically significant at the .05 (a) and 


1.42 3 

(5,6) 

1.13 


Tests for C 


M 411.31 2.35 3.16 5.56 1 
(.00) (.04) (.01) (.001) (.2 

= 61 21.85 1.49 77 : 

(.72) (.00) (.19) (.60) (. 

1 


81 1.25 1841.08 1.17 
(.57) (.29) (.00) (.33) (. 
U 2.00 6.51 1.20 21.06 
(.07) (.00) (.31) (.00) (0 
AP 2.11 2.79 ; 1.96 L 
(.06) (.02) (.48) (.08) (.0 


Table 6. Causality Tests for Actual Data 
U. S. for Period 1957-1988; ¢ 


Notes: Money, real output, and prices are deviations from linear time tre 
each variable and a constant in each equation (fn. 47). Entries i 
is the mean value of F for the respective causality test; the entry 
.10 (b) levels. 


| 

| 


or Granger Causality 


Simulated Data 
or Hypothesis That 


Cause 


1.32 1.97 2.01 1.28 1.18 
(.26) (10,11) (7,12) (1,3) 2,2) 
89 1.35 4.51 1.83 1.22 1.05 
(51) (0,3) (16,17) (10,10) (1,3) (1,2) 


62 1.23 1.02 979.33 1.13 1.21 
(.72) (1,3) (0,2) (19,19) (0,2) (2,3) 
1.95 1.09 17.50 90 611.49 4.71 
(.08) (2,2) (20,20) (1,1) (20,20) (19,19) 

.08 2.81 2.48 1.39 131.73 
(.00) (15,17) (10,12) (2,4) (19,19) 


Data and Data from Simulations of Illustrative Model: 
88; Government Discount Rate Equal .50 


e trends, unemployment and approval are rates (fn. 42). VAR model has six lags of 
2s in right half of Table are for 20 simulations of the model (fn. 44). The first entry 
try below this, (a, b), is the number of F’s statistically significant at the .05 (a) and 
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Tests fo 


Actual Data 
F Tests fo 


2.35 3.16 5.56 
(.04) (.01) (.001) 
Y 61 21.85 1.49 
(.72) (.00) (.19) (.60) 


81 1.25 1841.08 1.17 

(.57) (.29) (.00) (.33) 

U 2.00 6.51 1.20 21.06 
(.07) (.00) (.31) (.00) 

APP 2.11 2.79 .93 1.96 
(.06) (.02) (.48) (.08) 


Table 7. Causality Tests for Actual D 
U. S. for Period 1957-1988 


Notes: Money, real output, and prices are deviations from linear time 
each variable and a constant in each equation (fn. 47). Entrie 
is the mean value of F for the respective causality test; the ent 
.10 (b) levels. 
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; for Granger Causality 


Simulated Data 
for Hypothesis That 


1312.82 1.03 
(20,20) (3,3) 


1.10 703.68 
(1,1) (19,19) 


4.14 1.07 2.47 


1.40 
(18,18) (1,3) 


(11,16) (3,4) 


al Data and Data from Simulations of Illustrative Model: 
1988; Government Discount Rate Equal .10 


ime trends, unemployment and approval are rates (fn. 42). WAR model has six lags of 
tries in right half of Table are for 20 simulations of the model (fn. 44). The first entry 
entry below this, (a, b), is the number of F’s statistically significant at the .05 (a) and 


Lae [ [ y | 
| 
1.32 1.02 1.54 2.00 1.16 1.09 
(.26) (1,3) (5,6) (7,11) (2,3) (1,4) : 
89 .99 27.59 .99 1.01 .88 
(.51) (2,2) (20,20) (1,3) (3,3) (1,1) 
.62 1.22 97 1.27 
(.72) (3,4) (2,5) (4,5) 
1.95 1.05 15.20 4.46 
(.08) (1,1) (19,19) (16,17) 
.08 126.42 
(.00) (19,19) 


Equation 


Block of 
Coefficients 


F 
Statistic 


Statistical Significance 
of F (p<) 


Money Deviations 


Money Deviations 


411.31 


Output Deviations 


2.35 


Price Deviations 


3.16 


Unemployment 


5.56 


Approval 


1.32 


Output Deviations 


Money Deviations 


61 


Output Deviations 


Price Deviations 


Unemployment 


Approval 


89 


Price Deviations 


Money Deviations 


81 


Output Deviations 


1.25 


Price Deviations 


1841.08 


Unemployment 


1.17 


Approval 


62 


Unemployment 


Money Deviations 


2.00 


Output Deviations 


Price Deviations 


Unemployment 


Approval 


Approval 


Money Deviations 


Output Deviations 


Price Deviations 


93 


Unemployment 


1.95 


Approval 


18.19 


Table A.1 Causality Test Results, Five Variable VAR Model; 
Economic Variables in Deviations From Linear Trends; 
United States, 1957-1988 


NOTE: Economic variables are natural logs of money stock, real GNP, and the GNP price deflator, and the unemployment rate. 
Approval is approval rate for President. Six lags of the variables were used. See footnotes 42 and 47 in the text for 
further information about the measures and specifications used in the analysis. 
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Response to Shock In 


Money 
Deviations 


Output 
Deviations 


Price 
Deviations 


Unemployment 


Approach 


009 


008 


.001 


Money 


Deviations 


006 
.008 
006 


Output 


Deviations 


Price 


1818 


Deviations 


Unemployment 


-.382 


-1.180 


-511 


-1.521 


Approval 


-.721 


-1.063 


-1.005 


-.891 


-.111 


-.433 


-.653 


-.231 


Table A.11 Moving Average Responses, Five Variable VAR Model; 


Economic Variables in Deviations from Linear Time Trends; 
United States, 1957-1988 


Order of variables: money deviations, (real) output deviations, price deviations, unemployment, and approval. Other 
specifications identical to those for Table A.1. 
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Response to Shock In 


Money 
Deviations 


Output 
Deviations 


Price 
Deviations 


Unemployment 


Approach 


Response 
of 


.009 


.000 


: 


Money 


Deviations 


Output 


Deviations 


Price 


Deviations 


Unemployment 


-1.327 


Approval 


-1.420 


-.981 


-.714 


-.245 


Table A.12 Moving Average Responses, Five Variable VAR Model; 


Economic Variables in Deviations from Linear Time Trends; 
United States, 1957-1988 


Order of variables: Approval, money deviations, unemployment, price deviations, and (real) output deviations. Other 
specifications identical to those for Table A.1. 
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Intra-Organizational Dynamics NJ. Frensley 


1 Introduction! 


_ The protractedness of Northern Ireland’s ‘‘Troubles’’ attests to the fact that after twenty- 
five years, analyses, histories, and empirical studies of the area continue to dot the terrain of the 
conflict and conflict-related literatures. Nonetheless, inquiry into the structure of its 
protractedness, much less assessment of changes in that structure have yet to take place. This 
unfortunate gap in our understanding of the Northern Irish conflict parallels the status of theory- 
building on the nature of protracted conflict. This paper explores the changing nature of this 
protracted conflict by comparing changes in constituent support for Unionist elite responses to 
two attempts at settlement: the 1973 Sunningdale Agreement and the 1985 Anglo-Irish 


Agreement. I do so within a framework of a conflict processes model that identifies two types of 
conflict settlement structure. 


The Northern Irish conflict roused from a period of latency in the late 1960s. Although this 
latest iteration of the Northern Irish conflict has persisted for more than two decades, two notable 
attempts, both backed by United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland Governments, have been 
made to resolve it. The first, known as the Sunningdale Agreement, failed dismally in 1974. 
Settling political leaders found themselves turned out by striking workers who succeeded in 
pulling down a government in which both Protestants and Catholics shared a The second 
attempt, the Anglo-Irish Agreement, was signed into effect in November 1985. It has yet to be 
abrogated or suspended. ough by no means a raging success, it has endured almost seven 
years despite intransigence on the part of unionist elites. The Sunningdale and Anglo-Irish 
Agreements are strikingly similar in substantive content and goals. 


e The Sunningdale Agreement provided for: 


1. no change in the status of Northern Ireland until a majority of the population 
expressed support for change; 


.Tevival of the Council of Ireland (a consultative body composed of 
representatives from both Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland); 


. cooperation between Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland on matters 
of law and order; and 


4. establishment of a power-sharing executive. 


e The Anglo-Irish Agreement provides for: 


1Many people have provided invaluable assistance and comments not only for this paper but 
also for the larger project upon which it is based. I would like to acknowledge and thank Beth 
Bell, Robert Bell, Walter Dean Burnham, John Sibley Butler, Elizabeth Creighton, Gavan Duffy, 
Sidney Elliott, Nehemia Geva, Gordon Gillespie, Cynthia Irvin, Bern Kane, David McKittrick, 
Alex Mintz, Yvonne Murphy, Richard Rose, and Robin Wilson. Timothy I.M. Fackler and Mary 
E. Kazmierczak provided comments, editorial assistance, and general support well above the call 
of duty. Tse-Min Lin was most instrumental in helping me overcome computational equipment 
obstacles that now seem to be a personal jinx associated with APSA Washington meetings 
attendance. Funding for the larger project was provided by the United States Institute of Peace 
and the Albert Einstein Institution. Of course, their decision to fund my work in no way 
associates these agencies with any I conclusions I make. It goes without saying that I alone 
shoulder blame for any errors in this paper. 
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. no change in the status of Northern Ireland until a majority of the population 
expresses support for change; 


. establishment of an Inter-Governmental Conference (with no decision- 
making powers) in which the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland 
can work together; 


. increased cooperation between Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland 
against terrorism; and 


.commitment towards a ‘‘devolved administration’? acceptable to both 
communities in Northern Ireland. 


Popular support for the agreements has been divided across communal lines. Catholic 
constituents have, for the most part, supported both agreements. Protestant constituents, on the 
other hand, have opposed or expressed muted support for them. While a significant percentage 
of Protestant constituents supported the Sunningdale Agreement when it was first signed, that 
support dissipated over the following eighteen months and evaporated nearly completely during 
the workers’ strike against the power-sharing government. Protestant constituent indifference to, 
if not tolerance of, the Anglo-Irish Agreement has increased over the past seven years from the 
initial low tolerance levels evident in late 1985. 


What is surprising about the Anglo-Irish Agreement, particularly after the 1985-1987 
period, was the absence of concerted and effectively easank action against it. This becomes 
even more perplexing when one examines the career histories of mid-1980s unionist political 
party elites. Both main unionist a leaders and the majority of upper-level party cadres 
today were active opponents of the Sunningdale Agreement in the mid-1970s. Many 
contemporary unionist party officials and elected office-holders were involved in the strike that 
brought down the Sunningdale eg a Executive. Popular unionist sentiment was 
initially quite opposed to the Anglo-Irish Agreement as well. Shortly after the Agreement was 
signed, a rally conservatively estimated to number one-tenth of the entire Northern Irish 
Protestant population (high estimates peg rally attendance at one-third of the Protestant 
eer egina was held in protest of the Agreement. Despite the initial presence of an angry and 

ighly motivated unionist constituency, elite mobilization attempts after 1987 against the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement met with increasingly lower constituent participation rates. 


What accounts for the popular unionist opposition in 1974 to the Sunningdale settlement 
attempt and the relative absence of manifest popular opposition in the late 1980s to the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement settlement attempt? What accounts for the willingness of a significant section 
of unionist ascendant elites to —— in the Sunningdale settlement attempt in 1973-74 but 
unified Protestant ascendant elite intransigence toward the Anglo-Irish Agreement settlement 
attempt throughout the 1980s and into the 1990s? 


To answer these questions about | intra-group elite and constituent positions to 


conflict settlement requires a conflict model that does not depend upon peor | actor 
assumptions. The problem is that the orientations guiding current approaches to conflict and 
conflict resolution outcomes rest upon premises, tacit or express, about the unit of analysis that 
forces dependence upon unitary actor assumptions. In the following section I evaluate these 


earlier approaches and discuss their implications for understanding conflict and conflict 
resolution processes. 


2 Protracted, Non-protracted, and Mixed Conflicts 


Conflict analysts tend to view protractedness as a function of incompatible values held by 
adversaries engaged in conflict (Azar, 1986: 29) and/or as a longitudinal sequence of intergroup 
conflict punctuated by periods of overt hostilities followed by relative latency absent a distinct 
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resolution of issues (Azar, 1983:89; Brecher, 1984: 238-39). The former certainly captures one 
component of protracted conflict and the latter characterizes protracted conflict as an outcome. 
Both address attributes of protracted conflict, but attributes fs not always provide insight into 
causes. Missing across tems characterizations of protracted conflict is an account of the 
mechanisms by which group values and interests affect the course of intergroup conflict. 


—_ from the line of a these characterizations omit, they posit certain assumptions 
about the nature of protracted conflict processes. Characterizing protracted conflict as a function 
of conflicting values held by adversaries suggests that protracted conflict processes differ 
qualitatively from non-protracted conflict processes. onceptualizing protracted conflict 
processes as a sequence of intergroup actions and responses suggests a particular type of process 
model, with accompanying assumptions about the unit of analysis. 


Edward Azar defines protracted conflict as ‘‘those conflicts in which structural behavior 
(ethnic, religious, linguistic, economic) has affected overt hostile behavior (interaction), creating 
a complicated causal network that makes these conflicts difficult to ‘‘solve’’’’ (Azar, 1983: 85). 
Non-protracted conflicts, on the other hand, do not involve the interaction between structural 
behavior and the actual issues of the conflict. This distinction poses conceptual and 
methodological problems. Azar’s definition associates structural behavior with overtly hostile 
behavior; it does not specify the nature of the relationship between structural and hostile 
behavior. Consequently, Azar’s definitional emphasis on adversary nature precludes non- 
protracted conflict outcomes, in the presence of structural group characteristics. 


Azar’s distinction between protracted and non-protracted conflict closely corresponds to a 
distinction others have made between two types of conflict goals. The first type of conflict is 
characterized by parties who agree about the nature of a desired good but disagree about the 
division of that good. The second type of conflict is characterized by parties who disagree over 
conflicting norms, values, and beliefs and attempts by one or both parties to impose those norms, 
values, and beliefs upon the other.2 


Do we require one conflict model for explaining non-protracted conflict and another for 


explaining protracted conflict? Although tempting? such an explanatory —- leads to falsely 
typologizing conflicts along a protracted or non-protracted dimension, thus failing to capture the 
nature of actual conflicts. 


The protracted/non-protracted and consensual/dissensual distinctions are conceptually 
useful, but should not serve as the basis for a typology of conflict. Rather, conflicts are best 
considered mixtures of protracted and non-protracted, consensual and dissensual elements on a 
continuum with dissensus and protraction and consensus and non-protraction at the extremes. A 
robust conflict model must be able to account for for both = geen and non-protracted conflicts 
if it is to generate resolution techniques applicable to actual instances of conflict. 


2This distinction between types of conflict goals has elsewhere been drawn as ‘‘gamelike’’ versus “‘fightlike’’ 
conflicts (Rapoport, 1960), ‘‘consensual’’ versus ‘‘dissensual’’ conflicts (Aubert, 1963; Kriesberg, 1982) and 
“ideological’’ versus ‘‘power political’’ conflicts (Randle, 1973). I speak of ‘‘consensual’’ and ‘‘dissensual’’ 
elements of conflict throughout this paper. 


3Horowitz, in his survey of the ethnic conflict literature (1985: 95-140) notes that culturalist-pluralist theories 
emphasize a dissensual nature while the economic-interest theories emphasize a consensual nature. Ross (1991) 
also notes this distinction in the ethnic conflict literature. Carroll (1970), Stein (1975), and Pillar (1983:4-6) discuss 
the ‘‘fightlike’’ versus ‘‘gamelike’’ dichotomy evident in the international conflict termination literature. 


4Kriesberg comments that ‘‘[iJn any specific dispute, the contending parties have both consensual and dissensual 
bases for conflict. The relative importance of each varies in different conflicts; it also varies among the different 
segments of each party and probably changes during the course of a struggle. Thus, a religious difference between 
two groups may be part of an objective dissensual conflict; the leaders of each religious group may, however, agree 
about the value of power and for them a large component of the conflict may be consensual’ (1982: 42). 
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3 The Impact of the Consensual-Dissensual Dichotomy: Current Thinking 
about Peacefully Concluding Conflicts 


Since approaches to the study of conflict tend to emphasize the consensual or dissensual 
rather than mixed aspects of conflict, it is not altogether surprising that current approaches aimed 
at concluding conflicts also tend to emphasize dissensual or consensual elements. 


“*Conflict settlements’’ can be distinguished from ‘‘conflict resolutions’’ along dissensual- 
consensual lines. Conflict settlements in theory and instance are grounded in a consensual 
—* that views the object[s] or issue[s] of the conflict as the focus of problems to be solved 

ough bargaining, mediation, or arbitration (Burton, 1986: 97). ‘‘Conflict resolutions’’ on the 
other hand, are grounded in a dissensual approach that views the issues of a conflict as clashes of 
belief, values, and world-views between groups. Resolutions are —— through promoting 
group empathy for rival groups’ beliefs, values, and world-views. There are also differences in 


goals and actors: conflict settlement pursues the containment of violence through elite-oriented 
— conflict resolution pursues the transformation of the nature of the conflict by 
changing mass attitudes within conflicting groups (Azar, 1983: 94). 


_Of the many subdisciplines and literatures that contribute to conflict outcome research, the 
ethnic conflict and interstate conflict literatures have generated most of the systematic, 
theoretical attempts to understand conflict outcomes. 


Consensual approaches to conflict settlement in the ethnic conflict literature focus on inter- 
elite agreements as the cornerstone for peacefully concluding protracted conflict. In a SO, 
these approaches assume a great deal of elite autonomy (Horowitz, 1985: 569; O’Leary, 1989) 
Conflict settlement strategies and techniques range from consociation (inter-elite agreements to 
participate in governmental structures based on the sharing of institutional power) to partition 
(separation of ethnic groups into their own states) with various institutional, territorial and 
electoral arrangements in between (federalism, regional autonomy, confederation, proportional 
representation, etc.).> 


__ In the interstate conflict literature, consensual approaches to conflict settlement focus on 
elite cost-benefit calculation as the key factor in deciding to conclude conflict (c.f., Kecskemeti, 
1958; Ikle, 1971; also Wittman, 1979 and Pillar, 1983). These approaches assume or emphasize 
military outcomes shaping political calculation (Stein, 1975:6). 


_ Dissensual or, alternatively, identity-based approaches to conflict resolution focus on 
intergroup Communication and empathy as means for concluding protracted conflicts. These 
approaches emphasize the common needs of the combatant groups and offer, in neutral 
environments, opportunities for combatants to discuss, reflect upon, and interpret the actions and 
perceptions of each other. Usually these encounters take place in ‘“‘workshop’’ settings and 
generally involve non-leadership political and administrative figures, students, and/or members 
of the community at —_— (for the theoretical rationale underpinning such exercises, see Doob, 
1970; Doob and Foltz, 1974; Alevy, et. al., 1974; Doob, 1975; also Ross, 1991). 


Identity-based conflict resolution techniques vary, but generally try to change the cognitive 


5Several excellent reviews of various institutional approaches to conflict settlement, both general and specific to 
the Northern Ireland case have appeared in print over the years. See Lijphart (1988; 1975) on consociation and 
partition; Lustik (1979) on consociation and control; and Horowitz (1985, especially chapters 14, 15) on 
consociation, partition, federalism, regional autonomy, and various electoral designs. For discussions of 
institutional approaches specific to Northern Ireland, see O’Leary (1989) on hegemonic control, integration, 
partition, cooperative internationalization, and consociation; Rea (1983) on political and economic integration, 
independence, federal arrangements, consociation, confederation, and neighborly (Northern Ireland and the Republic 
of Ireland) cooperation; and McGarry and O’Leary (1990) on a unitary Irish state, federalism, repartition, co- 
determination, and joint authority. 
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perceptions (information, Stereoptypes, opinions) and/or affective orientations (feelings, 
attitudes, mistrust) of workshop participants. Methods can include lectures, meetings, role- 
playing games, observation, small group activities, and interviews (Doob, 1975: 144-146). 


In the interstate conflict literature, dissensual approaches to conflict resolution focus on 
constituent demoralization as the key factor leading to conflict conclusion. These approaches 
consider battlefield and civilian casualties (e.g., Klingberg, 1966; Voedvodsky, 1969) or 


constituent “‘war moods’’ (Richardson, 1948) as the determinants of elite decisions to conclude 
the conflict. 


4 Current Strategies for Peacefully Concluding Conflicts 


Departing from both the consensual and dissensual approaches, I maintain that neither 
conflict settlement nor conflict resolution strategies can alone produce peaceful and sustained 
outcomes acceptable to all within and across conflicting parties. Such outcomes are the product 
of both an elite agreement upon settlement terms and transformation of mass attitudes of 
conflicting groups towards each other. Primarily dissensual or consensual approaches to conflict 
outcomes are partially correct but cannot address the mixed consensual-dissensual elements of 
peaceful conflict outcomes. 


The focus on elites in settlement approaches and- on mass constituents in resolution 
approaches pose problems in attempting to lay out a model of conflict outcomes that accounts for 
both settlement and resolution stages. The problem is that each of these approaches, in 
emphasizing elites or mass constituents as primary actors, necessarily presupposes the nature of 
the relationship between elites and constituents. Those assumptions and presuppositions about 
the elite-constituent relationship, upon close examination, are not borne out. 


Consensual ethnic conflict settlement models incorporate devices such as ‘‘elite autonomy”’ 
as preconditions for the success of conflict settlements. Since in this approach elites are the 
““leaders of all significant segments”’ (Lijphart, 1977: 25), or similarly ‘‘conflict group leaders”’ 
(Nordlinger, 1975: 118), “elite autonomy”’ implies not only a condition for inter-elite bargainin 
and agreement but also a particular type of group organization that permits its elites a hig 
degree of insulation from constituent demands. 


A similar assumption is evident in consensual models of interstate conflict settlement. 
Assumptions that military outcomes shape political decisions necessarily presuppose a unified, 
cohesive polity facilitating military primacy over other domains of politics (Mitchell and 
Nicholson, 1983). Just as with ethnic conflict outcome —— the assumption of a unified, 
cohesive polity assumption implies not only a condition for termination of the conflict but a also 
a particular type of group organization that leaves its elites free to take political action based on 
military outcomes. 


These assumptions about constituent quiescence are without warrant. After all, the parties 
with whom a settlement-minded elite would negotiate are the same parties who have been the 
competitors and combatants during the heights of the conflict itself. What sort of group 
organization is required for settling elites to risk charges of ‘‘selling out’’ the group’s interests 
and the rise of intragroup rivals who seek to displace them on those grounds? (Burton, 1985: 
84-85; Horowitz, 1985: 74). Conflict settlement theories offer no answers to these questions. 
They only assert the requirement of elite autonomy or assume group unity for settlement success. 
The organizational structure of conflict groups implicit to conflict settlement theories assumes, 
without justification: 


e elite bases of immutable authoritative power; 


e similarity between elite and constituent interests; and 
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© conflict outcomes as products of intergroup behavior. 


The anticipated effects of identity-based mee to ethnic conflict resolution are based 
on several assumptions about the nature of conflict group organization. Doob argues that the 
new learning that occurs among participants during the intervention exercises can spread 
throughout the wider communities in two ways: 


e The participants may utilize what they have learned because they are themselves 
influential within their own group or society; and/or 


e The participants may communicate or diffuse what they have learned to those who 
are influential or, as a result of changes in them induced by the workshops, they may 
behave differently and affect influential persons or groups (1975: 139). 


Dissensual approaches in the interstate conflict resolution literature reflect similar 
assumptions. Richardson (1948) uses an epidemiological model to explain the spread of a 
change in attitude from militant to pro-settlement moods among constituent populations. 
Richardson, however, neglects to say how this attitude change to spreads from constituents to 
elites. Klingberg (1966) and Voedvodsky (1969) also neglect to specify how constituent attitude 
change relates to elite attitude change about the decision to settle the conflict. 


Conflict resolution approaches, along with conflict settlement approaches, fail to identify 
and justify the paar parameters required for sustaining such attempts to conclude 
sociopolitical conflict by intervening at the non-elite and constituent levels. To redress these 


omissions, conflict resolution approaches would have to provide arguments buttressing 
assumptions of: 


© constituent bases of immutable influential power; 
e similarity between elite and constituent interests; and 


¢ conflict outcomes as products of intergroup behavior. 


Comparison of conflict settlement and conflict resolution approaches suggests very similar 
organizational assumptions. Both approaches conceptualize the group as a unitary actor and 
focus primarily on intergroup relations in understanding conflict outcomes. Both approaches 
assume that group power is unidirectional -- the approaches differ only in whether elites compel 
or induce constituent behavior or if constituents influence elite behavior. This view of 
organizational relationships defines the group only in terms of leaders or constituents and 
ignores the relationship, and certainly the possibility that the relationship can change, between 
leaders and constituents. With respect to organizational structure assumptions, the only 
distinction between the two conflict outcome approaches is whether elites (settlement) or 
constituents (resolution) take the initial lead to end conflict hostilities. In the next section, I 
show that these assumptions about a power and structure are false. Moreover, 
acceptance these false assumptions about organizational power and structure obscures the 


possibility that intragroup relations play an integral part in attempts to peacefully conclude 
sociopolitical conflicts. 


4.1 Dynamic Group Organization 

In other literatures concerned with groups and group behavior, models free of any unitary 
actor assumptions have been constructed. ithin the transactional (e.g., Burns, 1978) and 
cognitive (e.g., Green and Mitchell, 1979; Calder, 1977) approaches in the organizational 
relations literature, models of the group do not assume that elites or constituents alone have 
power. McGrath (1966) and Adams (1976) construct models that place negotiating elites and 
their constituents in reciprocal relation to one another. Some scholars of international 
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negotation (Winham, 1979; 1980; Putnam, 1988)® also assume reciprocal relations between 
negotiators and constituents, rather than automatic organizational unity. Additionally, a 
significant number of scholars of international conflict (e.g., Tanter, 1966; Holsti, 1972; 

ilkenfeld, 1973; Brecher, 1980; Lebow, 1981; Jervis, 1988; Levy, 1989; Russett, 1989; and 
Bueno de oye age and Lalman, 1992) note the effects of domestic factors on conflict initiation. 
Even within the international conflict termination literature, some scholars have noted the 
inadequacies of models assuming unitary actors (e.g., Carroll, 1969; 1970; Stein, 1975; Mitchell 
and Nicholson, 1983) produced analyses of international conflict terminations that emphasize 
intragroup effects on intergroup conflict outcomes (Halperin, 1970; Rothstein, 1970; Randle, 
1973) or even produced models that incorporate intragroup effects on intergroup conflict 
outcomes (Handel, 1978; Blalock, 1989). However, neither the ethnic conflict nor the interstate 
conflict literatures have produced and tested a general model of conflict processes that specifies 
how intragroup effects shape intergroup conflict outcomes. 


Experimental studies testing reciprocal models have been conducted within the 
organizational relations context. Most of these studies have assessed constituency effects on 
elite behavior cE Frey and Adams, 1972; Klimoski, 1972; Klimoski and Ash, 1974; Haccoun 
and Klimoski, 1975; Bartunek, Benton, and Keys, 1975; Wall, 1975; 1977; Jacobson, 1981; 
Roloff and Campion, 1987). Although these experimental results have not as yet been 
synthesized into a comprehensive theory of group oom Chemers summarizes the 
collective significance of this research, noting ‘‘...[a] leader’s willingness to engage in attempts 
to move the group towards its goals...is dramatically affected by the follower’s responses to the 
influence attempts. Leaders lead more with follower acceptance’ (1984: 101). 


To a smaller, but no less significant, extent, experimental studies have assessed the effects 
of elite actions and leadership on constituent attitudes. Haythorn, et. al. (1956) and Weed, et. al. 
(1976) suggest that followers with authoritarian attitudes respond better to elites who exercise 
power authoritatively, rather than delegatively. Conversely, followers with more egalitarian 
attitudes respond better to delegative leaders. Wall and Adams (1974) found that constituents 
respond positively to representatives who they perceive to be effective and obedient to group 
wishes. Klimoski and Breaugh (1977) found that constituent evaluations of the performance of 
negotiating gene depend in great measure upon whether constituents perceive them to 
be group insiders and whether negotiators are slow to concede to representatives of opposing 
groups. 


These experimental findings on leader-constituent relations suggest that models assuming 
group unity, whether centered on either elite actions or constituent preferences, lack sufficient 
ground. Certainly these studies demonstrate that elite and constituent attitudes are reciprocally 
related. Nonetheless, these intriguing results alone do not explain the basis for group 
organization. They neither address the means elites and constituents have at their disposal to 
alter the other’s behavior and attitudes, nor the types of organizational power that each can wield 
to alter and reinforce the attitudes and behavior of the other. 


4.2 The Group as the Appropriate Unit of Analysis 
The observation that group processes are central to socio-political conflict (as opposed to 
conflict outcomes) has long been recognized. Simmel notes that 


[a] certain amount of discord, inner divergence and outer controversy is organically tied up 
with the very elements that ultimately hold the group together... [T]he positive and integrating 
role of antagonism is shown in structures which stand out by the sharpness and carefully 


Husbands (1991: 97-116) provides a good discussion of reasons that have caused neglect of group leadership and 
constituent constraints in the international conflict literature, as well as a discussion of what little research exists on 
this topic. 
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preserved purity of their social divisions and gradations... Hostilities not only prevent 
boundaries within the group from gradually disappearing...often they provide classes and 
individuals with reciprocal positions which they would not find...if the causes of hostility were 
not accompanied by the feeling and expression of hostility (Simmel, 1955: 17-18). 


While Simmel notes the interdependence between group identity and conflict, Lewin notes 
how conditions of conflict engender in individuals psychological processes that create and 
increase identification with the group (1948: 199). Azar, criticizing past emphases on 
identifying the unit of analysis at the individual, state, or international system level, forcefully 
argues that the group should be the unit of analysis in conflict research (1986: 31-32).7 Only 
within the domain of the group can we specify a conflict outcome strategy in which conflict 
settlements and conflict resolutions are complementary, rather than contradictory. Identifying 
the group as the unit of analysis permits us to recognize that two types of people -- leaders and 
constituents -- are involved simultaneously in sociopolitical conflict. Thus, more than one set of 
interests can drive the dynamics of behavior during conflict outcome phases. 


By dropping the false assumption of unidirectional power and by emphasizing the 
interaction of power within groups, we can conceptualize sociopolitical conflict as two 
simultaneous struggles: (1) the conflict over resources and values between groups and (2) the 
conflict over representation and authority in defining intragroup conflict goals, strategies, and 
tactics. The outcome of one has consequences for the outcome of the other (Rabushka and 
Shepsle, 1972; Panebianco, 1988: 214; Tsebelis, 1990: 159-190). 


4.3 Peaceful Conflict Outcomes as Leadership Legitimacy Crises 
The simultaneity of intergroup and ——_ dynamics in sociopolitical conflicts extends 
to conflict outcomes as well. Intergroup conflict settlements or resolutions create the potential 
for subsequent intragroup leadership legitimacy crises. Decision whether to continue fighting for 
or to compromise and negotiate is an extraordinary organizational decision. Conflicts (especially 
those with pronounced dissensual elements), particularly during their mobilization and escalatory 
phases, engender norms that promote greater group entativity and a sense of organizational 
sacrifice for group members. Conflicts also engender structural changes in the organization, 
such as new differentiations of organizational offices and expansions of the leadership’s 
authoritative power. These affect cadre and elite interests. To end the rationale for these group 
identity, office, and power interests while maintaining continued viability of the organization 
requires a consonant transformation of constituent, cadre, and elite interests. Since the elite hold 
authoritative power (entailing the right to make final decisions that affect the group as a whole), 
they must persuade or dissuade constituents or, as a last resort, alter their own interests in order 
to conclude the conflict. Intergroup conflict settlements or resolutions create the potential for 
leadership legitimacy crises because the only alternative to facilitating consonance across sets of 
roup member interests is elite abdication of leadership positions. Consequently, the potential 
or crisis must always be addressed; it can never be avoided without risking the continued 
viability of the group. In some conflicts consonance across elite, cadre, and mass constituent 


7Azar and I are in agreement that the group is the most appropriate unit of analysis, although we part ways in how 
we conceptualize the group. Essentially, Azar conceives of groups as collectivities of people sharing similar 
identities or attributes. I, on the other hand, extend the identity component by adding an interest representation 
recognition component. Groups are not only collectivities of people sharing similar identities/attributes, but are also 
collectivities of people who differentiate themselves into those who promote those interests and those who accept 
the benefits of identity promotion by supporting the promoters. For example, Franco-Texans constitute an 
attributional group consisting of those individuals sharing both French and Texan parentage. Franco-Texans, 
however, do not constitute a dynamic group unless proponents of Franco-Texan identity interests emerge, who are 
supported by other Franco-Texans whose interests they purport to represent. In this sense, Franco-Texans do not 
constitute a group unless others recognize them and they recognize themselves in the context of micropolitical 
organization. Thus, I distinguish between the attributional group and the dynamic group. 
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interests may already exist, or can be readily facilitated by elites. In other conflicts, such as 
protracted conflicts, where dissensual! identity elements are usually pronounced, consonance 
cannot be presumed. In any type of conflict’s settlement or resolution, however, the potential 
always exists for a leadership legitimacy crisis. 


4.4 Types of Process Models 

Making the dynamic group the unit of analysis in conflict outcome research imposes costs. 
It requires developing a model that can accomodate the dynamism of both intergroup and 
intragroup behavior. Recall that non-dynamic conceptualizations of the group precludes 
consideration of the competing sets of interests within the group that can constrain the range of 
actions possible in the intergroup domain. Recall also that where protracted conflicts are 
conceived to be a lack of definitive outcome, the object of analysis is correctly identified as a 
process but this implies a process model that reinforces non-dynamic conceptualizations of 
groups. 


a ge rocess models grounded in non-dynamic, attributional conceptualizations of 
groups can only be used to identify symptoms of conflict protractedness. They cannot explain 
the origin and nature of protractedness. Description is in and of itself a necessary enterprise; 
certainly description is requisite to explanation. However, when the model used for description 
illuminates only some of the explanatory data while casting an opaque pall on other relevant 
data, then it is open to criticism. Such is the case with models that characterize protracted 
conflict as a longitudinal sequence of intergroup conflict and latency. Placing the focus of the 
dynamic process on intergroup behavior while neglecting intragroup behavior only partly 
specifies the causes of conflict protractedness. Conceiving conflict latency as a function of the 
intergroup relationship itself, bamensed by a non-dynamic conceptualization of the group, 
obscures the possibility that lulls in intergroup conflicts may originate within a group. 


Pruitt and Rubin (1986: 88-110) identify three different types of process models in the 


conflict literatures: aggressor-defender, conflict spiral, and structural change models. Of these, 
only structural change models can accomodate the dynamic group as the unit of analysis, since in 
this type of model 


...cOnflict, and the tactics used to pursue it, produce residues in the form of changes in the 
parties and the communities to which the parties belong. These residues then encourage further 
contentious behavior, at an equal or still more escalated level, and diminish efforts at conflict 
resolution. Thus, escalated conflict is both antecedent and consequent of structural changes (p. 
92). 


Aggressor-defender and conflict — models, on the other hand, adopt unitary actor 
assumptions and are thus inappropriate for modelling the intergroup actions of dynamic groups. 
In the following section, I present a structural change model of conflict processes designed to 
address some of these shortcomings. 


5 A Synthetic Model of Conflict, Conflict Settlement, and Conflict Resolution 


In this section I present a provisional model of conflict processes.® As an effort in a 
nascent, synthetically motivated conflict research program, it has yet to be subjected extensively 


8This model, in large part, is the product of the collaborative effort of Gavan Duffy and myself to understand 
conflict processes. The portions of the model presented and discussed in sections 6.1 through 6.4.3 have been 
jointly published (Duffy and Frensley, 1991). Additions to the model in subsection 6.5 are my extensions -- thus 
responsibility for any errors in fact or interpretation is mine alone. 
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to rigorous empirical verification.? Although at a provisional stage of development, the model 
constitutes an advance in explanatory scope and power over the settlement and resolution models 
of conflict outcomes. Duffy and Frensley reflectively constructed this process model to (a) 
accomodate the mixed consensual and dissensual nature of conflict; (b) address both elite and 
constituent interests and sources of power; (c) fully specify a sequence of conflict stages, with 
particular emphasis on deescalation, settlement, and resolution stages; (d) identify different types 
of factionalization in protracted conflicts; and (e) posit institution building as either an 
antecedent or consequent of intergroup conflict resolutions. 


This model was constructed from a perspective that embraces neither wholly structural nor 
wholly voluntaristic models of social action. Instead, Duffy and Frensley endeavor to construct 
a systematic preunderstanding of conflict processes that models the choices participants must 
confront in actual conflicts. Models of social, particularly conflictual, action that specify only 
contingent, causal propositions requiring structural ‘‘objective’’ conditions cannot alone account 
for the presence or absence of social action (Coleman, 1990: 495; Berejikian, 1992: 649). Such 
models must also include conceptual propositions that specify the range of choices available to 
social actors. In addition, how the choice of action is made must be recognized as an inferential 
process embedded in the information and conceptualization of the social, cultural and 
institutional contexts of the situation (Moon, 1975; Simon, 1985: 294). 


In constructing and refining the model discussed here, Duffy and Frensley draw upon 
earlier synthetic accounts of conflict theory (Kriesberg, 1973; Mitchell, 1981), models of 
revolutionary processes (Gurr, 1970; Schwartz, 1971; Tilly, 1975), organizational conflict 
(Goldman, 1966; Bachrach and Lawler, 1980) and models of intergroup conflict sequences 
(Bloomfield, 1969; Barringer, 1972). Additional inspirations have been Deutsch’s (1953) 
analysis of the role of communication in nation —— Shefter’s (1984) discussion of party 
mobilization and demobilization in American politics, Burnham’s (1970) theory of electoral 
realignments in American political party systems, and the Burton, Field, and Higley (1987) work 
on the nature of elite settlements that permit creation of democratic institutions. 


While their model relies on these and other works, Duffy and Frensley add several novel 
elements. They specify two types of protracted conflict: Azar’s latent, intergroup-based 
protracted conflict and factional, intragroup-based protracted conflict. In doing so, they identify 
the different forms factional conflict can take depending on the stage of the conflict and the 
nature of the attempt made to bring the intergroup conflict to conclusion. Duffy and Frensley 
identify factional conflict as the inability of incumbent elites to persuade their constituents to 
mobilize, demobilize, or maintain group solidarity.!9 


The diagram in Figure 1 depicts the theory in decision flow-chart form. Bracketed capital 
letters refer to points in the model and bracketed hyphenations of capital letters to refer to 
pathways through the model. 


Figure I about here 


5.1 Conflict Mobilization 
Conflict mobilization requires the presence of two or more differentiated groups, the 
members of at least one of which share grievances over control or access to private or public 


*Duffy and Frensley (1991) have produced one retrovalidation of the earlier form of the revised model. 
Frensley’s dissertation constitutes an extensive test of the model. 


'0Since factional conflicts are the result of a failure to maintain group cohesion, factional conflicts can themselves 
recursively fracture into sub-factional conflicts. Factional conflicts follow the patterns laid out in the model, though 
differing from derivative intergroup conflicts with respect to participants and stakes. 


{ 
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goods [A]. Elites!! evaluate the costs and benefits that will accrue to themselves in deciding 
whether and when to mobilize constituents to address the grievance [B]. Costs can include the 
actual costs of mobilization itself, as well as opportunity costs, transactions costs, etc., in 
addition to the risks of mobilization itself. Mobilization risks in the initial stages can take the 
form of inviting immediate repression or failure in the attempt to mobilize (Shefter, 1984: 145). 
Benefits can include increased access to private goods or control over public goods and 
reinforcement of intragroup and/or intergroup status. 


Elites mobilize constituents by attempting to alter the constituent cost-benefit calculation to 
promote participation. Elites mobilize constituents by distributing, singly or in combination, 
three types of incentives: solidary, selective, and purposive (Duffy and Frensley, 1991; Duffy, 
1992). Selective incentives tend to be used by sete cliten with access to resources for provision 
of material benefits in exchange for conflict participation (e.g., the ability to provide payment to 
armies). In the absence of ability or desire to provide selective benefits, elites distribute solidary 
incentives. Elites distribute solidary incentives to mobilize constituents by convincing them of 
*‘their interdependence of fate’? (Lewin, 1948: 184). Elites highlight (a) group interdependence 
by persuading constituents that (b) group grievances can be resolved only through engagement in 
direct action, and (c) that the real or perceived adversary threats to the group cannot be ignored 
(Kriesberg, 1973: 72-73; 85). Elites attempt to alter constituent cost-benefit calculations by 
presenting interpretations of gos grievances and adversaries that overcome individual 
disincentives to participate in direct group action. To the extent that elites can successfully 
exploit their informational advantage by controlling the nature and interpretation of information 
propagated to constituents, they can acquire, reinforce, and-extend their leadership status. 


In enhancin group entativity by distributing solidary incentives, elites also emphasize 
differences in belief across the differentiated groups. pr sag are frequently portrayed as 
irrational, stubborn, disingenuous, and refusing to peacefully resolve intergroup problems. In 
adding or reinforcing a dissensual element in constituent perceptions, high levels of affect are 
engendered in constituents. Introducing or reinforcing emotional (and frequently identity-based) 
stakes rigidifies cognitive belief schemata and stereotyping processes. In addition to reinforcing 
intragroup elite status, this also further strains intergroup relations. 


While elites build group solidarity and accentuate differences across groups, they remain on 


guard against the internal emergence of rival leaders and the formation of group factions. ! Elite 
interests are not always consonant with mass constituent interests. Obviously, elites are 
interested in retaining their leadership status. But elite interests even in the conflict can differ 
substantively from constituent interests. Politically, elites may refuse conflict settlement 
overtures (during initial mobilization phases as well as during post-intergroup engagement 
hases) that would serve the interests of their mass constituents but threaten preservation of their 
eadership. Elites enjoy relatively more complete information —_— risks, consequences, 
and adversary preferences than constituents (Walton, 1965). Elites attempt to prevent or 


1I*Blites’’ here are defined as those who control leadership positions within groups, particularly through 
exploiting their advantage in terms of information access and production (Lasswell, 1966: 211; Rootes, 1983: 44). 
Constituents, on the other hand, are consumers of elite-produced information. Constituents’ higher information 
costs allow elites to interpret information for their mass constituencies, consequently reinforcing their group 
leadership status. Cadres (Rejai, 1980: 101) are a subset of constituents who hold power in the group intermediate 
between elites and mass constituents. Cadres function as ‘opinion leaders’’ (Katz, 1957; De Fleur and Ball- 
Rockeach, 1966: 208-215) in that they propagate information produced by elites and consumed by mass 
constituents. Given their unique relationship to both elites and mass constituents, cadres constitute a pool of 
potential factional leadership as well as group leadershop. 


12**Factions’’ are groups whose elites and constituents all affiliate within a single, overarching group. Factions 
come into existence with respect to a factional conflict within the overarching group. Factional conflicts always 
create two or more groups, even if the newly emergent group is simply the subset of the earlier group from which it 
left. 
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interdict potential or real rival factional elites from subsidizing the information costs of mass 
constituents. If rival factional elites can provide constituents with information that exposes 
= between incumbent elites and constituent interests, incumbent elite status comes 
under threat. 


Once mobilization is complete, elites make a second cost-benefit evaluation to decide 
whether to engage the intergroup adversary [D]. The intergroup engagement evaluation differs 
from the pre-mobilization evaluation in that the elite decision for intergroup engagement is 
conditioned by their success in mobilization. Relative to the adversary’s counter-mobilization 
efforts, a successful intragroup mobilization effort lowers the risks of intergroup engagement and 
increases the likelihood of its occurrence. If intragroup mobilization has been relatively 
unsuccessful, costs exceed benefits and elites refrain from intergrou a The decision 
to refrain from intergroup engagement causes the conflict to remain latent [D-A]. 


5.1.1 Failed Mobilization Factional Conflict 

Although unsuccessful mobilization makes incumbent elites reluctant to confront their 
intergroup adversaries, cadres may assess the situation differently and challenge the leadership of 
the incumbents [R]. The factional conflict courses and sequences will be the same as those 
possible for the intergroup conflict, though with different material conflict motivations. In failed 
demobilization factional conflict, control of group leadership is the material conflict motivation 
while the competing groups are factions. Failed demobilization factional conflicts can lead to 
challenging cadre displacement of incumbent elites or incumbent elite retention of leadership 
status. Retention of incumbency may come at a price: elites may feel that they must preempt 
cadre criticism by adopting a ‘“‘hawkish’’ position and engaging in intergroup conflict when 
otherwise they would not.! 


If incumbent elites retain their ascendancy while declining to engage in intergroup conflict, 
the conflict becomes latent [R-A] until elites determine the benefits to outweigh the costs of a 
subsequent mobilization and possible conflict engagement. If incumbent elites are displaced by 
challenging cadres, intergroup conflict engagement 1s likely to occur. 


In addition to the latency path that can result from failed mobilization factional conflict 
({R-A] above), two other latency paths are identified in the model: [P-A] and [B-A]. Any 
factional conflict can follow these latency paths. Thus, the model accomodates factional 
conflicts that remain latent even while an incumbent elite maintains its ascendancy. 


5.2 Intergroup Engagement: Institutional Conflict 

Some political conflicts are waged within institutional settings [E]. The presence of 
institutional mechanisms for bargaining, meditation, or arbitration can reduce the intensity of 
intergroup hostilities in two ways. First, institutional mechanisms provide a path to intergroup 
settlement without the need to threaten or engage in actual destructive actions or sanctions. 
Second, if groups expect that the conflict will be conducted within the institutional arena, 
members have an incentive to direct mobilization efforts towards strategies that will gain 
leverage within the institution rather than those strategies that would violate institutional norms 
of conduct and behavior. Consequently, mobilization efforts of institutional conflicts tend to be 
less strident and divisive. However, for conflicts to occur within an institutional arena, elites 
across all groups must recognize the legitimacy of the institution [F]. If one of the groups does 
not view the institution as legitimate, the conflict enters the non-institutional ‘‘hot conflict’’ 
pathway, at nodes [I], [J], or [K] (discussed below). 


_ _, Institutions can act a mediators or arbiters [G]. Conflict groups are more likely to accept 
institutionally arbited decisions when they believe that the institution has no stake in the conflict 


13See McWorter and Crain (1967) for an example of this in the context of the American civil rights movement. 
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other than A, goamente. a neg and just outcome. Arbiting institutions are often, but need not 
be, juridical in nature. If an arbiting institution fails to produce a settlement {H], another phase 
of mobilization and counter-mobilization is attempted [H-C]. If the arbiting institution does 
produce a settlement, this does not immediately lead to an elite settlement. Elites across all 
groups must decide [M] whether to accept or reject the arbited settlement terms. Rejection of 
arbited settlement terms promotes another attempt to mobilize [H-M-C] (see discussion below of 
accepting settlement terms). Moreover, rejection of an institutional settlement [G-L-M-C] can 


lead to the delegitimization of the arbiting institution, precluding its effectiveness in succeeding 
settlement efforts. 


5.3 Non-institutional Conflict 

If institutional settings for bargaining, mediation, or arbitration do not exist [E], or if a 
group does not recognize the legitimacy of existing institutions, elites attempt to alter the 
opposing groups’ cost-benefit evaluations for resisting or conceding demands. Cost-benefit 
evaluations can include cooptation of opposing elites [I], ‘“divide-and-conquer’’ tactics aimed at 
opposing constituents [J], and intergroup suppression [K]. The order in which elites prefer to 
deploy these strategies can vary across conflicts depending on the availability of and cost-benefit 
calculation to use coercive resources. However, in the abstract, cooptation, division, and 
suppression reflect a typical cost ordering, with cooptation tending to be the least costly and 
suppression the most costly. 


5.3.1 Cooptation of Opposing Elites , 
Cooptation strategies [I] involve the elite of one group accepting benefits from the elite of 
another group, in return for which the former agrees to settlement terms favorable to the latter. 


5.3.2 Dividing-and-conquering Opposing Constituents and Elites 

In divide-and-conquer strategies [J], group elites promote factional conflict [S] by 
emphasizing real or alleged dissonant interests between oppositional elites and their constituents. 
The divide-and-conquer strategy succeeds only when opponent elites cannot maintain internal 
solidarity within their group. 


In the abstract, the divide-and-conquer strategy is relatively riskier than cooptation. 
Cooptation can immediately produce an implemented settlement [I-N-O], while the divide-and- 
conquer strategy must proceed through factional conflict [J-S] before settlement of the inter- 

roup conflict can be considered. Ascendant elites may be able to avoid divide-and-conquer 
actional conflict by overcoming their opponents’ attempts at promoting dissonance. 
Alternatively, factional elites who are more intransigent may prevail in the leadership struggle. 
In either outcome, elites have reinforced the consonance of interests and exposed the divide-and- 
conquer strategy. Once the group shifts its attentions back to the intergroup struggle, it does so 
with increased group solidarity. 


5.3.3 Failed Solidarity Factional Conflict oe 

Divide-and-conquer strategies that succeed in producing factional conflicts in opposing 
groups cause (a) opponent group attention to focus inward and away from the intergroup 
conflict; (b) alteration of the opponent group’s cost-benefit evaluations to continue intergroup 
hostilities; or (c) replacement of opponent group elites by more conciliatory leadership. In the 
event oppositional incumbent elites manage to maintain their leadership status, successful 
divide-and-conquer strategies may hamper an oppositional elite’s ability to mobilize in 
succeeding iterations of the intergroup conflict [S-A-B-C]. 


It is possible, of course, that factional conflicts engendered by the ‘‘divide-and-conquer”’ 
strategy may become latent. That is, the cost-benefit analyses of factional elites may prevent 
factional conflict before [S-A-B-A] or after [S-A-B-C-D-R-A] factional mobilization. In this 
case, the divide-and-conquer strategy of counter-elites has failed, and other strategies (e.g., 
cooptation [I] or suppression [K]) must be considered. 
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5.3.4 Suppression of Guage 

Suppression is typically the most costly of the three non-institutional conflict strategies. 
Deploying suppressive strategies requires allocations of extraordinary material and personnel 
resources. Once deployed, the suppression strategy invites counter-suppression and provides 
opponents incentive to seek allies and resources outside of the conflict arena, thus expanding the 
7 and intensity of the conflict. If one group can nen its Opponents, it can impose a 
settlement [K-O]. If suppressive strategies do not succeed, conflicting elites can choose to settle 
[K-L-M] or escalate [K-L-C]. 


5.4 Conflict Outcomes: Elite Settlement 


5.4.1 Elite-Based Settlement 

Elite settlements are agreements between the elites of conflict groups or factions that aim to 
facilitate a peaceful outcome. Elite settlements can address the initial material causes of the 
conflict, subsequent grievances arising during conflict engagement, and/or institutional 
arrangements that are designed to arbitrate or mediate existing and potential intergroup 
grievances. Elite settlements can follow upon inter-elite negotiations or successful coercion. To 
settle, elites must first recognize their shared interest in (a) the cessation of hostilities, and (b) the 
need for alternative means of intergroup competition [L] (Burton and Higley, 1987; Field, 
Higley, and Burton, 1988). In the absence of this recognition, the mobilization and 
countermobilization cycle renews [L-C]. Elites who wish to settle, attempt to articulate jointly a 
set of settlement provisions [M]. If, however, they cannot agree to terms, they renew 
mobilization [M-C]. 


To implement a settlement, elites must persuade their constituents to accept its terms 
[M-N-O]. Thus, elite settlements are distinct from implemented elite settlements -- those which 
constituents across groups were persuaded to accept. To effect an intergroup conflict resolution 


[Q], settlement terms must address the material disparities and/or absence of legitimate 
mediating institutions that underlie the conflict. Implemented elite settlements that do not 
address these disparaties result in latent conflicts [P-A], in which intergroup hostilities only 
temporarily cease. Elite settlements thus constitute a necessary but insufficient condition for 
intergroup conflict resolutions. The two concepts often are, but should never be, conflated. 


5.4.2 Elite Demobilization of Constituents 

Elites attempt to demobilize their constituents -- deescalate cadre and constituent 
participation in the conflict -- in order to implement an intergroup settlement. Demobilization is 
not the inverse of the mobilization. Elites cannot simply shut off the psychological — 
engendered during mobilization as if they flowed from garden spigots. Instead, they must 
actively convince their constituents that mobilization tactics are no longer effective for pursuing 
group goals and interests (Kecskemeti, 1970: 113-114). Persuading constituents to accept 
settlement terms [N] is the most crucial requirement for demobilization. 


Constituent demobilization is most problematic when elites construct settlement terms that 
promote their own interests over those of their constituents. Additionally, successful 
mobilization strategies, in which elites portrayed their opponents as irrational, intransigent, or 
disingenuous, may be particularly difficult to overcome when elites subsequently attempt to 
demobilize constituents. Whatever the reasons, demobilization failures create legitimacy crises, 
which can topple an elite settlement and possibly produce a factional conflict [N-T] between 
those who wish to settle and those who do not. 


Elites can more readily persuade constituents to demobilize when the settlement terms 
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actually address the material sources of the conflict to the constituents’ satisfaction. !4 


If inter-elite settlkements emerge from institutionalized conflict [G-L-M-N] or [G-H-M-N], 

failed demobilization factional conflict [T] is even less likely. Rejecting such settlements would 

threaten the legitimacy of those institutional arrangements. To the extent that the adver 

a recognize that the continued legitimacy of these institutions is in their interest, they will 
esitate to reject institutionally produced settlements. 


5.4.3 The Challenge From the Hardliners: Failed Demobilization Factional Conflict 

Demobilization efforts can succeed under some circumstances even when settlement terms 
do not address the material sources of the conflict to the satisfaction of constituents. Although 
settlement terms that fall short of group goals can certainly anger constituents, factional elite 
rivals may not emerge to challenge the settling incumbents. Alternatively, as in other factional 
recursions in the model, the failed demobilization factional conflict may itself become latent. In 
each case, the elite settlement is implemented by default. 


Only when factional rivals threaten their ascendancy do incumbents find it necessary to 
engage in intragroup cooptation, divide-and-conquer, and suppression strategies. The cost- 
benefit evaluations for deploying these strategies differ across the intragroup and intergroup 
contexts. By admitting factional rivals into the decisionmaking circles of the group, intragroup 
cooptations diminish incumbents’ power. Factional divide-and-conquer and suppression 
strategies can drain resources and personnel away from the intergroup engagement. Moreover, 


deploying divide-and-conquer and suppression strategies spotlights interest dissonance within 
the group. 


When failed demobilization factional conflicts do occur, their settlement terms can involve 
rejection of the terms of the intergroup conflict settlement [T-U-A]. This does not necessarily 
mean that incumbent elites are displaced, but it may mean that incumbent elites in failed 
demobilization factional conflicts, as in failed solidarity factional conflicts discussed above, 
adopt a more ‘‘hawkish’’ position vis-a-vis the intergroup conflict in order to preserve their 
ascendancy. When the factional settlement does not result in outright rejection of the age 
settlement [T-U-L], elites must reassess the utility of the intergroup settlement. Node [U] 
proceeds to nodes [A] or [L] because the failed demobilization factional conflict may have 
sufficiently altered the conditions of the intergroup conflict to warrant a cost-benefit reevaluation 
of a non-rejected settlement [L] or of conflict itself [A]. 


Anticipations of failed demobilization factional conflict can affect incumbent elite behavior 


at the settlement phase (Burton 1985). Elite anticipations of factional threats to their ascendancy 


can thus _ settlement, resulting in new rounds of mobilization and counter-mobilization 
[L-C, M-C]. 


5.5 Conflict Outcomes: Constituent Resolution 


5.5.1 Constituent-Based Resolution 


\4For this reason the cooptation pathway to elite settlement (I-N] more likely results in failed demobilization 
factional conflict [T] than does the pathway from inter-elite negotiated agreements [M-N]. The terms of a 
cooptation-induced settlement are unlikely to satisfy the material concems of constituents, who ordinarily do not 
enjoy cooptation benfits. 
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Constituent resolutions!5 occur when a significant proportion of mass constituents across 
the conflict groups embrace attitudes and values that foster tolerance, empathy, and intergroup 
belief system commensurability. Tolerance, empathy, and intergroup belief system 
commensurability can occur over the conflict issues hamelives or over issues superseding those 
of the conflict. Comminent resolution reflects the presence of prominent, rather than potential or 
latent, consensual elements in intergroup relations, since constituent resolutions are conditions of 
shared but diffuse mass group attitudes (whereas elite settlements are interest-driven decisions). 
Constituent resolutions may, in the abstract, occur during any point in the conflict process. 
Constituent resolutions, however, can deprive elites of important personnel resources required 
for pursuit of conflict goals and interests within the intergroup domain (Walton, 1965). 
Consequently, elites wll, against constituent resolutions by propagating group norms rewarding 
cohesiveness and allegiance and by sanctioning departures from or the questioning of those 
norms. Elites augment group norms by highlighting differences between the values and beliefs 
of one group versus those of the opponent group. 


Constituent resolutions can arise from (a) the ascendance of moderate elites and 
conciliatory policies in failed solidarity factional conflicts [S]; (b) opponent group behavior and 
counter-persuasion, apart from divide-and-conquer tactics, that contradict su ficiently elite 
propagations of groups’ value and belief differences; or (c) external (non-combatant) groups that 
can successfully subsidize constituent information, promoting belief system commensurability 
across conflicting groups. 


For constituent resolutions to progress to inter-group conflict resolutions, elites across 
roups must recognize shared interest in the cessation of conflict hostilities. If, upon a cost- 
nefit evaluation, elites conclude that pursuit of their interests can be consonant with 
constituent resolution interests, they then attempt an elite settlement, either jointly [L-M] or in an 
institutional forum [E-F]. The latter may be newly constructed to mediate the settlement. 
Constituent resolutions, like elite settlements, thus constitute a necessary but insufficient 
condition for intergroup conflict resolutions. 


5.5.2 Potential Elite Settlement Intransigence 

Elites are motivated to settle when settlement terms promote their interests. However, elite 
settlements that follow constituent resolutions can create pressures for organizational change. 
These pressures may diminish the authoritative power of certain offices or highlight leadership 
inadequacies in certain areas, particularly if the settlement establishes new political institutions. 
If elites have been particularly energetic in structuring the organization for conflict mobilization, 
escalation, and remobilization, constituents may redirect their support to a rival intragroup elite 
whom they view as better able to lead the group through a post-hostilities era. Constituent-based 
resolutions pose as great a legitimacy crisis as do elite settlements. 


5.5.3 The Challenge From the Moderates: Failed Mobilization Factional Conflict 

_ Constituent resolutions can progress to intergroup conflict resolutions under some 
circumstances, even when incumbent elites resist settlement. Moderate factional rivals may seek 
to displace the incumbents. Intransigent incumbents may initiate a new round of mobilization 
[L-C] and intergroup engagement [C-D-E-I-J-K]. By doing so, they may: (a) deter oppositional 
leaders from settlement overtures in order to protect their group ascendancy, and (b) maintain 
group cohesion and reinforce group loyalty, thus forcing advocates of constituent resolution to 
defend it during a period of heightened intergroup tensions. 


If moderate factional rivals are able to marshall sufficient numbers of constituents in favor 
of resolution, they may be able to force a failed mobilization factional conflict [R], although 


'S*«Constituent resolutions” differ from ‘‘intergroup conflict resolutions.’ Although use of the two terms is 
superficially confusing, I use the term ‘‘constituent resolution’ to maintain continuity with others who link identity- 
based, dissensual approaches to concluding conflict at the mass constituent level. 
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moderate factional elites may be unable to displace the leadership. Such a failed mobilization 
factional conflict can produce three outcomes: (a) conflict latency, as moderate elite rivals check, 
but do not prevail over the incumbents [R-B-A]; (b) renewed intergroup engagement as 
incumbents purge moderates, unifying the group around hardline issue positions; or (c) the 
replacement of incumbents by moderate rivals willing to construct inter-group settlements. Of 
course, the newly ascendant moderates must be able to withhold enough organizational resources 
from disgruntled potential hardliner factional elite rivals to prevent their own displacement in a 
subsequent failed demobilization sub-factional conflict [T]. 


5.6 Intergroup Conflict Resolution 

As noted above, implemented elite settlements [O], whether driven by elite-initiated 
settlements or constituent resolutions, do not resolve the intergroup conflict [Q] when settlement 
terms fail to address the material motivations for the conflict. The conflict may recur [O-P-A], 
erupting in the future from a lull period. This lull in the conflict may persist across a generation 
or more, since the emergence of new group elites not personally bound to the settlement terms 
may require the full cohort replacement of elites. 


Sometimes settlements cannot be constructed that fully address the material conflict 
motivations. This, however, does not necessarily condemn those societies to future rounds of 
debilitating intergroup hostilities. If competing elites agree to implement a settlement in which 
parameters on choice and norms are placed on shared intergroup leadership and inducements are 
provided for constituents to maintain these parameters, norms, and choices (i.e., regimes) settling 
elites can profoundly alter the future course of the conflict.!© In the context of the elite 
settlement, institutions may be constructed or rehabilitated within which groups can peacefully 


compete and within which all parties can view outcomes as non-arbitrary, legitimate, and 
binding. 


Settlements that provide for the reform and strengthening of existing mediating or arbiting 


institutions or the establishment of new institutions can prevent future conflict iterations from 
a a ae through the non-institutional group engagement pathway [I-J-K]. Instead, the 
mediated [F-G-L-M] and arbited [F-G-H-M] pathways become the courses for group 
engagement. As strengthened, arbiting and mediating institutions gain gone they acquire 
buffering and conflict dampening abilities. Legitimate (as perceived across conflicting groups), 
strong institutions can provide a buffer between subsequent intergroup grievances and ambitious 
rival elites or cadres who would mobilize constituents around those grievances to improve their 
chances to ascend to group leadership positions. The presence of these institutions could prevent 
conflict mobilizations from derailing onto the non-institutional (‘“‘hot conflict’’) group 
engagement pathway. Additionally, strengthened institutions can dampen nascent conflict 
mobilization through institutional access and openness. Conflict demands can be made with 
more moderation and less stridency because mobilizing leaders have reasons to anticipate 
responsiveness on the part of institutional officials (Rothchild, 1991: 212, 206). Through 
buffering and dampening, the creation of mediating or arbiting institutions can potentially 
transform the intragroup dynamics that contribute to and feed from intergroup conflict. 
Consequently, elite settlements that involve the creation of strong, legitimate institutions are 
more likely to produce intergroup resolution outcomes in the future. 


5.7 Conflict Protractedness 

In identifying two distinct classes of protractedness in the conflict process -- protractedness 
from factionalization and protractedness from latency -- the model contributes to an explanation 
of the causes of protractedness in conflict. Duffy and Frensley identify three subclasses of 
factional conflict, each linked to a leadership failure on the part of group elites in maintaining 


16See Donald Rothchild’s discussion (1991: 190-215) of ethnic conflict management success in Africa across 
hegemonic, hegemonic exchange, and polyarchical regime types. 
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intragroup cohesion: a failure to mobilize [D-R], a failure to maintain group solidarity [J-S], and 
a failure to demobilize [N-T]. 


Duffy and Frensley also identify three conflict latency subtypes. The first occurs when elite 
evaluations of costs outweigh the potential benefits of mobilization [B-A]. The second latency 
subtype occurs during a failed demobilization factional conflict recursion [D-R-A]. When the 
post-mobilization costs outweigh the potential benefits of non-institutional conflict engagement 
and when no hardliner faction challenges this evaluation, the intergroup conflict remains latent. 
The third sub-type follows from implemented elite settlements that do not address the material 
conflict motivations or strengthen or construct legitimate mediating institutions [O-P-A]. In 
successive rounds of mobilization and counter-mobilization, material conflict motivations can 
become obscured by ancillary issues. If the conflict settlement addresses these ancillary issues 
rather than the material motivations concerning the root causes of the conflict or fail to transform 
future intergroup engagement into institutional intergroup competition, conflicts do not conclude 
but only “‘go latent.”’ 


The two classes of protractedness noted above are conceptually quite different. Although 
both tend to divert attention from the intergroup domain and toward the intragroup domain, they 
differ with respect to how attention is diverted. 


In instances of conflict protractedness derived from latency, two!” of the subtypes [paths 
B-A and P-A] can occur before or after intergroup engagement. Instances of conflict 
rotractedness derived from factional conflict (failed mobilization [R], failed solidarity [S], and 
ailed demobilization [T]) all occur in the context of group mobilization or intergroup 
engagement. Each of these classes differs in what it can explain about the nature of the conflict 
process. The factional conflict class explains conflict protractedness by focusing on rounds of 
iterations of intragroup mobilization and intergroup engagement; the latency class explains lulls 
between intergroup engagements. Factional conflict class protractedness directs research 
attention to intervention points in the conflict process at both the elite and mass constituent 
levels; latency class protractedness focuses on a symptom of inter-elite inability to fashion 
conflict settlements that make the transition to intergroup conflict resolutions. 


The conceptualizations behind each class of conflict protractedness are necessary for a 
complete understanding of conflict processes. However, shifting the research program to include 
protractedness derived from factional conflicts, rather than only conceptualizing protractedness 
as conflict latency, is a more promising avenue for generating basic and applied knowledge 
about the causes of protracted conflicts and intergroup conflict resolutions. 


6 Applying the Model to Northern Irish Conflict Settlement Attempts 
Recall that the conflict model permits distinction between seagectae: conflict outcome 


structures, based on whether elites initiate the resolution process by accepting the terms of a 
settlement or whether constituents initiate the resolution process by coming to share consensual 
interests spanning intergroup differences. Failure of initiatives taken in the elite settlement type 
of conflict structure, termed Failed Demobilization Factional Conflict, are characterized by the 
presence of uncoopted (or uncooptable) rival intragroup elites who can marshal constituent 
opinion to threaten not just the legitimacy of the settlement acceptance decision but the 
ne gue i of the settling elite itself. Constituent opinion, or some critical component of it, can 
be actively mobilized against the settlement by rival elites or it can be simply withdrawn from 


active ™ of the settlement (in the phraseology of Hirschman, it can give “‘voice’’ or 
“‘exit’’). 


Failure of initiatives taken in the constituent resolution structure, termed Failed 


"The remaining source of protractedness derived from latency, because it occurs during a failed mobilization 
factional conflict is actually more appropriately considered as part of that factional conflict. 
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Mobilization Factional Conflict, are characterized by shifts in constituent opinion favoring 
resolution in the presence of settlement-rejecting ascendant elites’ positions. In the presence of 
rival moderate intragroup elites whose interests are consonant with constituent shifts towards 
resolution, Failed Mobilization Factional Conflict can occur. Constituent opinion, in this conflict 
structure, can be actively mobilized by rival moderate elites in favor of settlement. In the 
absence or forced exit of the latter, constituent opinion can be simply withdrawn from active 
support of settlement-resisting elites. 


In both protracted conflict outcome structures constituent opinion shifts are a defining 
feature. If this model has relevance in explaining the conflict settlement outcomes in Northern 
Ireland, shifts in constituent opinion must be detectable. In this section, I examine unionist elite 


responses to the Sunningdale and Anglo-Irish Agreements.!8 In the following section, I examine 
electoral, public opinion, and protest data to detect what, if any, constituent opinion shifts have 
occurred in the periods surrounding each of these settlement attempts. 


6.1 Unionist Elite Response to the Sunningdale Settlement Attempt 
Prior to 1972, Northern Ireland was governed by a Unionist party controlled regional 
arliament. From Northern Ireland’s inception until the Westminster-pressured 1970 regional 
tormont parliament reforms, Unionist control had historically been criticised by the Catholic 
minority on three grounds: (a) underrepresentation in local government, (b) social and 
employment discrimination, and (c) security policy measures and bias. In the 1950s, 
opportunities for Catholics began to improve. State-subsidized access to education facilitated 
growth of a larger minority middle class. At the same time the minority middle class was 
expanding, economic and political factors changed. Northern Irish traditional industries began to 
decline and unemployment to increase. Additionally, in 1963, the moderate Terence O'Neill 
succeeded Lord Brookeborough, as Northern Ireland’s Prime Minister. 


Succession of O’Neill to the premiership raised minority expectations for electoral and 
security reforms. When it became clear that they were not forthcoming under O’ Neill, minority 
leadership mobilized for civil rights in 1967. By 1968 the Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Association (NICRA) actively protested historical and systematic acts — Catholics by local 
government authorities, comin and law enforcement personnel. CRA was an umbrella 
oom for several civil rights groups. Factional differences emerged, producing a breakaway 

ardliner group, Peoples’ Democracy (PD). Peoples’ Democracy defied a truce struck by 
moderate NIC leaders and moderate Unionist politicians. inority protests for greater 
reforms, hardliner Protestant protests against reforms, violence, and protest-inspired riots led to 
O’Neill’s London summons in November 1968. Westminster Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
— O’Neill to take conciliatory steps to further address Catholic grievances. O’Neill did, 

ut at the expense of Unionist constituent and cadre x: oe Intra-party maneuvering by Brian 
Faulkner, O’Neill’s former Minister for Commerce!?, and William Craig, former Stormont 


Home Affairs Minister29, led to O’Neill’s resignation. Through party machinations, O'Neill 
made sure that the premiership went to James Chichester-Clark instead of Brian Faulkner. 


\8Historical accounts, memoirs, and chronologies provide a wealth of information on the political history of 
Northern Ireland from 1966 to 1975. Particularly useful sources include Buckland (1981), Farrell (1976), Hastings 
(1970), Callaghan (1973), Faulkner (1978), and Deutsch and Magowan, (1975). Historical accounts of Unionist 
political history in the 1980s are not as numerous. Important sources include Aughey (1989), Kenny (1986), 
McKittrick (1989) Moloney and Pollak (1986), O’Leary, Elliott, and Wilford (1988), Purdy (1989), and Smyth 
(1987). Flackes and Elliott (1989) and the Fortnight Magazine Events Diary are invaluable resources for both 
periods. 


19Faulkner resigned in protest of O’Neill’s reform policies, particularly his setting up an independent commission 
to inquire into the causes of recent violence. 


209’Neill fired Craig from his Cabinet in December 1968. 
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Chichester-Clark’s tenure would not last more than eighteen months. Caught between trying to 
maintain Unionist party unity, dealing with paramilitary violence on both sides, and addressing 
increasing minority demands, he resigned in March 1971. Brian Faulkner succeeded him. 


_ Faulkner, more an ambitious political pragmatist than a rigid unionist hardliner, sought to 
solidify his power by preempting Protestant extremist calls for increased security measures. 


Given the hardening of Unionist front olitics?! and increase in Provisional Irish Republican 
Army (PIRA) bombings, shortly after taking charge of the premiership, Faulkner announced that 
“‘troops could fire to warn or with effect’’ upon anyone acting merely suspiciously (Hamill, 
1984: 53). In response to security policy changes, minority violence, mots, and protests 
escalated. Unionists responded with support for even more intensive security measures. John 
Taylor, Faulkner’s Minister for Home Affairs, announced that ‘‘it might be necessary to shoot 
even more in the forthcoming months’’ (Dillon and Lehane, 1973: 286). On si 19, Faulkner 
ratcheted security policy to an even higher level by requesting the reintroduction of internment. 


Internment began on August 9th. Minority reaction to internment was immediate and 
profound. Rent be rates strikes were called, minority elected officials resigned en masse from 
office, PD and PIRA formed the Northern Resistance Movement to coordinate resistance and 
organize demonstrations, and NICRA held yi marches throughout the province. Protests 
continued from August until January 30th, 1972, when a new watershed in the Northern Irish 
troubles was reached. NICRA protesters marching against internment encountered British troops 
stationed to block the marchers. The troops opened fire on the crowd, —s 13. Although 
troops claimed they were under fire, forensic tests proved inconclusive (Hamill, 1984: 91-93). 


Reaction to Bloody Sunday was even greater in scope than reaction to internment. Violent 
action reached new highs, forcing Westminster Prime Minister Edward Heath to take decisive 
action. On March 22, Heath told Faulkner that Westminster would strip Stormont of all security 
powers. Faulkner threatened to resign. Heath countered by threatening suspension of Stormont 
and substituting direct rule from London. Two days later, Faulkner and his cabinet resigned. 


Direct rule marked the beginning of the settlement phase in the 1970s. = relocating the 
effe 


ower and authority Faulkner and the Unionist party controlled, Heath ctively forced 

aulkner to shift his interests from a primary concern with satisfying demands in the intra-party, 
electoral domain to = of his ascendancy interests within an inter-party, parliamentary 
domain. This suited Westminster Government interests as well, since imposition of direct rule 
forced the British Government to adopt the role of institutional arbiter between combatants in 
Northern Ireland. Unfortunately, past security actions and political inactions undercut 
Westminster’s legitimacy as an institutional arbiter in the eyes of hardliners of both 
communities. Consequently, direct rule was not, and could never be a conflict settlement in and 


re cae Instead, direct rule was the conduit through which an inter-group settlement was to be 
esigned. 


Although the British never intended direct rule as a permanent option (Buckland, 1981: 
165), plans for inter-party talks did not get underway for five months. During this time, the 
Vanguard Movement (a Loyalist organization founded by William Craig in February 1972) 
coalesced its organization and expanded in membership, the Ulster Defense Association (which 
was founded in August 1971 and became the largest Protestant paramilitary organization in 
Northern Ireland) organized direct community action in protest of British Army security 


measures, and Ian Paisley intensified membership and mobilization of both his religious and 
political followers. 


In August 1972, the British Secretary of State for Northern Ireland invited representatives 
of all Northern Irish parties to discuss the future of Northern Ireland at a conference at 


21By this time Ian Paisley, Protestant hardliner and moderator (head) of his own breakaway Presbyterian church 
held both Westminster and regional parliamentary memberships. 
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Darlington, England. Only the Unionist and Alliance? parties attended, though the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party (SDLP)23 met informally with Heath to discuss the new political 
institutions proposed at the conference. Both William Craig of Vanguard and Ian Paisley, who 
Lo then headed the Democratic Unionist Party he founded, declined to participate at Darlington. 


eir conspicuous absence foreshadowed their strenuous opposition to the plan that would 
emerge. 


The Darlington Conference produced the British Green Paper on October 30, 1972. It 
specified three conditions that any solution must address: (a) any new government must include 
minority participation in the Northern rish Executive; (b) any new government must be 
acceptable to the Republic of Ireland; and (c) security must remain under Westminster control. 


On March 20, 1973, a Westminster White Paper outlined new arrangements for Northern 
Irish governance. It proposed terminating direct rule and establishing limited regional 
autonomy. The White Paper proposed a unicameral Assembly, elected on the basis of 
proportional representation, and a collective Executive. The Assembly election would be held 
ear 4 in 1974. Members of the Executive, to be drawn from the Assembly, could not be 
affiliated with a single party if only one community supported that party electorally. 
Westminster would retain all powers regarding security, judicial appointment and removal, and 
electoral districting. A standing advisory commission would prevent religious and political 
discrimination. Periodic plebiscites would be held in which voters could express preferences 
regarding unification with Ireland. Finally, the White Paper called for the establishment of a 
Council of Ireland to — cooperation and consultation between Northern Ireland and the 
Republic. The Council would secure acceptance of the divided status of the island and provide a 
basis for coordinating security policies. Faulkner, the architect of internment, now found himself 
confronted by the necessity of not only having to cooperate and share executive powers with 
those he vilified only a year before, but also having to justify such cooperation to his 
constituents. In terms of the model, settlement-accepting Unionists now had to address 
demobilization of constituents, not only by justifying settlement acceptance but also in refuting 
the allegations of selling out constituent interests made by intra-front rival contenders for 
electoral domain power. 


The upcoming Assembly election was transformed into a referendum on the Assembly 
itself. Moderate pro-Faulkner candidates within the Unionist Party supported the assembly while 
the anti-Faulkner Unionists opposed it. Also opposed were candidates of Craig’s Vanguard and 
Unionist Loyalist Coalition (VULC), Paisley’s Thaaneraiie Unionist Loyalist Coalition (DULC), 
and the West Belfast Loyalist Coalition. 


_ The Assembly election produced no majority. Although the pro-Assembly Unionists 
enjoyed a plurality, they did not attain a majority of seats among the Protestant parties. When 
= Assembly met, anti-Assembly Unionists commenced a disruption campaign in the new 

ssembly. 


On October 5, 1973 the SDLP, pro-Assembly Unionists, and the Alliance Party agreed to 
the composition of an Executive. Composed of 11 members (six Unionist, four SDLP, and one 
Alliance) Faulkner was named the Chief Executive and the SDLP’s Gerry Fitt his Deputy. 
Hardline loyalists immediately mobilized against the new executive. On December 6, anti- 
Executive Unionists, Democratic Unionists, Vanguard Unionists, the Orange Order, and the 
Loyalist Association of Workers formed the United Ulster Unionist Council (UUUC). Protestant 


22The Alliance Party, founded in 1970, quickly attracted the support of O’Neill’s backers in both religious 
communities. 


23The SDLP, founded by John Hume, Paddy Devlin, Gerry Fitt, and others in August 1970, drew most of its 
supporters from the Republican Labour and Nationalist parties as well as the Civil Rights movement. As a 
constitutional nationalist party, it is the party with the largest Catholic membership in Northern Ireland. 
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a roups fully supported the UUUC aims. That same day, representatives from 

ondon, Dublin, and Belfast met at Sunningdale, England to address the most controversial 

aspect of the White Paper -- the Council of Ireland. Four days later, the representatives agreed 

= : — institution. Northern Ireland and the Republic would be equally represented in 
oth bodies. 


The Executive assumed office on January 1, 1974. Almost immediately Faulkner’s new 
Government was confronted by hardliners within the Unionist Party with sympathies towards the 
UUUC. On January 4, the Ulster Unionist Council (UUC) rejected the Sunningdale =. 
Faulkner responded by resigning as Unionist Party leader, though he remained head of both the 
Executive and the Pro-Assembly Unionist faction in the Assembly. Hardliners thus gained 
control of the Unionist electoral machinery. Faulkner moved to new offices and established a 
new party -- the Unionist Party of Northern Ireland (UPNI). 


The anti-Assembly Unionists gg most strongly to the Council of Ireland, seeing it as a 
prelude to unification with the Republic. However, if Faulkner could not dissociate himself from 
the Council, the SDLP would bolt from his coalition and control of the Executive would most 
likely pass into the hands of anti-Assembly Unionists. To make matters worse, a General 
Election had been called for February 28. Anti-Sunningdale forces would frame that election as 
a referendum on the Exectutive. 


For Faulkner, matters went from worse to awful. In the February 28 general election, 
UUUC candidates captured 11 of the 12 seats at Westminster. Faulkner bowed to Unionist 
opposition to Sunningdale and announced on March 4 (after intense negotiation with the SDLP) 
that there could be no Council of Ireland until the Irish Republic repealed articles of their 
Constitution that claimed jurisdiction over the North. This concession failed to impress. 
Hardliner loyalist groups continued to consolidate and mobilize against the Executive. The 
UUUC demanded the rejection of Sunningdale and the Council of Ireland, abolition of the 
— Executive, and a regional Northern Irish parliament with control over security 
policy. 


The Ulster Workers’ Council (UWC), a loyalist working class organization, threatened a 
rovince-wide blackout and general strike if the Executive parties continued to support 
unningdale. On the evening that followed the May 14 Assembly approval of the Sunningdale 

package, the UWC reduced power supplies in Belfast. Despite the _ toe of State’s offer to 
meet with leaders, the UWC held firmly to its demands. Enticements of a reduction of Council 


of = powers failed to impress the strikers. Westminster Government resolve began to 
crumble. 


By May 28 Executive employees warned of low water supply and imminent sewerage 
problems. The Executive voted to negotiate with the UWC but the British refused to support 
negotiations. Unionist members of the Executive resigned and the Secre of State formally 
dissolved the five-month experiment in power-sharing, returning Northern Ireland to direct rule. 


The Sunningdale settlement attempt, in conjunction with the recency of direct rule, was 
structured to shift key ascendant elite interests out of the party domain and into the parliamentary 
domain. The ability of settling elites to persuade constituents to adopt interests in consonance 
with their own was of secondary concern, if a concern at all, to Westminster Government 
designers of the agreement and the Irish Government. During the Sunningdale settlement 
attempt, the settling ascendant elite perceived attainment of their interests to lie in the inter- 
group, Northern Ireland parliamentary domain established by the Westminster Government in 
the White Paper. They lost the ability to transform intra-group, party domain incentives to move 
cadre and constituent interests into positions consonant with their own. This ability was lost 


because mobilizing rival elites removed or neutralized party domain organizational resources and 
constituent support. 
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6.2 Unionist Elite Responses to the Anglo-Irish Agreement Settlement Attempt 
Ascendant elite incentives and interests during the Anglo-Irish Agreement settlement 
attempt stand in sharp contrast to those of earlier settling elites. James Molyneaux, leader of the 


Official Unionist party since 1977, holds to a strong integrationist position? and views any 
form of devolved powersharing as a threat to maintenance of the union. The OUP leader has 
consistently maneuvered og Png towards one form or another of integration throughout the 
late 1970s (McKittrick, 1989: 59), the early 1980s (O’Leary, Wilford, and Elliott, 1988: 84) and 
without surcease during the mid-to-late 1980s (Aughey, 1989 and O’Malley, 1990). 


Ian Paisley, on the other hand, has consistently held to a preference for devolved regional 
government based on majority rule. Both integration and majority rule devolved regional 
overnment are —— not feasible in the Sper pt domain because they do not serve 
ritain’s national and international interests. Each of these goals are a means for pursuit of party 
domain interests inasmuch as (a) they are perceived by ascendant elites as appealing to a 
significant portion of their constituents and (b) the continued presence of the “‘temporary’”’ 
measure of direct rule allows them to ignore the Northern Ireland parliamentary domain with 
respect to public policy matters. 


From the mid-1970s until 1984 the DUP and OUP enjoyed a secure majority in Northern 
Irish politics and felt confident of the union with Great Britain. Despite internal OUP debates on 
maintenance of the union eye integration or devolution approaches, Secretary of State James 
Prior’s ‘“‘rolling devolution’’ plan did not raise fears that at the highest levels of Westminster 
Government the question of Noedinns Ireland’ s status quo ante was under any doubt. 


Prior’s ‘‘rolling devolution,’’ approved by the British Cabinet in 1982, allowed for the 
Assembly to app! to Westminster for devolved powers if 70% of ———— members supported 
the petition. Although the Assembly initially had only a consultative role, rolling devolution 

rovided members the incentive to develop a cross-community consensus on heretofore divisive 
issues, such as security policy and unemployment. 


Both Unionist parties (the DUP less than the OUP) objected initally to the 70% vote 
requirement. Official Unionists boycotted the Assembly (though the party contested elections) 
from November 1982 to February 1983 and from November 1983 to May 1984. From May 
1984 until November 1985 the OUP participated fully in the Assembly. The SDLP viewed the 
Assembly and the rolling devolution plan as unworkable and duplicitous. Provisional Sinn Fein 
(PSF), the political arm of the Provisional Irish Republican a viewed the upcoming 
Assembly election as a means for eroding the SDLP’s position as the main representative of 
Northern Catholic opinion. Both PSF and the SDLP vowed they would refuse to take seats in 
any districts they might win. 


In the first Assembly election in October 1982, the OUP won 26 of the 78 seats, the DUP 
21, Alliance 10, the SDLP 14, and PSF five. Independent unionists won two seats. ae 
both PSF and the SDLP declined their seats in the Assembly, it was generally felt that PSF 
gained at the expense of the SDLP (Flackes and Elliott, 1989: 339-340). 


The election outcome provided the main impetus for the SDLP’s John Hume to organize 
the New Ireland Forum. The Forum’s purpose was to devise a plan for attaining Irish unity by 
consent. To do so would require protection and maintenance of the identity and interests of 
Northern Protestants. With the Forum, Hume —— to —— a more moderate path to unity 


than the militant campaign with which Provisional Sinn Fein was associated. If successful, the 
Forum would undercut any electoral legitimation of the PSF. 


24During the 1980s the Ulster Unionist Party referred to itself as the Official Unionist Party. 


25««Integration”’ refers to the position favoring absorption of Northern Ireland into the United Kingdom without 
any regional self-government (Flackes and Elliott, 1989: 155) 
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The New Ireland Forum issued its report in May of 1984. Although Thatcher rejected the 
Forum Report, its rationale of me F electoral gains survived. In the following year, the 
British and Irish governments would hammer out the Anglo-Irish Agreement. During 1984 
Official Unionists became nervous over London-Dublin talks and contacts but nevertheless 
remained confident that Thatcher would stand by the Union. 


Unionist nervousness increased as speculation, doubt, and disbelief intensified. In August, 
Molyneaux and Paisley established a Joint Unionist Working Party to study the progress of the 
talks and to devise responses to their outcomes. On August 29 Molyneaux and Paisley met with 
Thatcher to demand that British negotiators press the Republic of Ireland to re articles of its 
constitution that claim erp over the territory of Northern Ireland and to recognize the 
right of the Northern Irish to se E-dcbecinaiine. 


According to Aughey (1989: 68), Paisley and Molyneaux knew the Agreement details by 
mid-September. If they opted to accept the Agreement, they would both face the prospect of 
having to shift pursuit of their interests from the electoral domain to the Northern Ireland 
cmap anges domain. Given the design of the Anglo-Irish Agreement (devolved government 

ing the the carrot to decrease the stick of Republic of Ireland influence in Northern Ireland 
matters) genuine efforts would have to be made to construct a powersharing regional 
government, compared with the lack of inducements and incentives to produce a powersharing 
regional government through rolling devolution’s Northern Ireland Assembly.6 Such a situation 
would undermine the leadership strength of both Paisley and Molyneaux in that it would change 
the stand-off from a debate on the principles of integration and majority rule devolution versus 
powersharing devolution to a debate on the pragmatics of integration/majority rule devolution 
versus powersharing devolution. Unionist leaders could win a debate on the principle of these 
positions, but they would surely lose a debate on the pragmatics of these positions within the 
design of the Anglo-Irish Agreement. Losing this key debate could easily leave leadership 
vulnerable to ascendancy challenges from ambitious cadres. 


A second threat to Unionist leadership interests posed by the Anglo-Irish Agreement was 


diminution of Westminster elected office sage within the party domain. Unlike the Northern 


Ireland Assembly in which office-holders had only elusive potential for real power (real powers 
would devolve only upon a devolution plan a wide cross-community support), an Anglo- 
Irish Agreement devolved power-sharing Assembly would give members actual power upon 
taking office. Actual power upon ascension to office would make members more committed to 
the institutional interests of the Assembly itself, less reliant on party affiliation and therefore less 
likely to unquestioningly support leadership positions.2”7_ Given Molyneaux and Paisley’s lock- 
hold on Westminster seats, neither would find an Anglo-Irish Agreement power-sharing 
assembly desirable. 


26For a discussion of OUP and DUP blocking tactics to obstruct producing a workable powersharing plan in the 
Assembly’s Devolution Report Committee, see O’ leary, Elliott, and Wilford, 1988: 148-156. 


21The previous statement is not without historical precedent. James Kilfedder, now an Independent Unionist who 
has been the Westminster MP for North Down since 1964, left the Official Unionist Party in the late 1970s in protest 
of Molyneaux’s avowed integrationist policy. During his tenure as Assembly Speaker, Kilfedder acted quite 
independently of unionist front interests. O’Leary, Elliott, and Wilford recount that ‘‘Kilfedder made it clear from 
the first that he would interpret his role as being entirely above party and as a servant of the Assembly. He showed 
his independence by refusing to appoint OUP chairmen to two of the three key economic committees to which they 
thought they were entitled (Agriculture and Environment), while he appointed the Alliance Chief Whip John 
Cushnahan to the chairmanship of the Education Committee although [OUP] members had publicly protested 
against it on the ground that Cushnahan as a Catholic would not be an appropriate choice for such a delicate role. 
The Alliance Party responded by threatening to boycott the Assembly unless Cushnahan was appointed. The OUP 
announced on 14 December that it would refuse to participate in the committees, but following a threat by Kilfedder 


- _ they changed their minds by 10 February and accepted the arrangements made by the Speaker’’ (pp. 
-85). 
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Given these threats to their ascendant i interests, both opted for rejection of the 
Agreement. Rejection of the agreement allowed both leaders to continue pursuit of their 
ascendancy interests by postponing the devolutionist-integrationist debate (and the certain, 
subsequent majority rule versus power-sharing debate) that was increasingly taking on tones of a 
generational, elite-versus-cadre nature. This also would have the added benefit of depriving 
potential intra-party rivals of access to power independent of the unionist party organizations. 


Pursuit of ascendant elite interests in the party domain compelled Unionist leaders to bury 
all purposive divisions between them. Without intrafront solidarity at the elite level, the party 
divisions that produced Faulkner’s downfall could resurface to scuttle the success of the 
settlement response strategy. DUP and OUP Members of Parliament resigned their seats in 
protest of the Agreement, : sli forcing a special election. Electoral mobilization requires a 
great deal of party cohesion and we oor resources into the oe. This effectively prevented 
intraparty challenges to the leadership positions of established elites. Unionist elites also 
convinced cadres who held lesser office to boycott?® their positions as well, ostensibly to show 
solidarity with the resigning MPs. This action allowed Molyneaux and Paisley to force cadre’s 
interests into consonance with their own in the party domain while depriving potential intraparty 
rivals of the requisite resources and voice with which to mount a leadership challenge. 


After the election, cadres took note of the discrepancy between their positions and those of 


the MPs.2? While the MPs had mostly been returned to Westminster, party leaders pressed the 
district councillors and service board members to continue their boycott under threat of 
expulsion from the party. While Unionist leaders coerced lower-level cadres to ~— the 
“‘protest action’’ by boycotting their local district and service board positions, Assembl 
members were more easily paralyzed. The British dissolved the Assembly on June 23, 1986. 
The Northern Ireland Secretary of State justified the Assembly dissolution to the House of 
Commons on the grounds that it no longer performed its two main functions: administering the 
devolved powers and the scrutiny of legislation (O’Leary, Elliott, Wilford, 1988: 193). 


While parliamentary domain stasis suited the ascendancy intra-party domain interests of 
pe as and Paisley, it frustrated the ambitions of younger cadres. The first serious cadre 
challenge to Molyneaux and Paisley’s ascendancy came from the integrationist camp, rather than 


the devolutionist camp, in 1986. Cadres in the devolutionist camp would make their challenge 
the following year. 


Assembly member Robert McCartney organized the Campaign for Equal Citizenship 
(CEC), a pressure group for lobbying the British Labour and Conservative parties to organize 
constituency associations and run candidates in Northern Irish elections and districts. The CEC 
addressed the issue of maintenance of the union by arguing the need to transcend the Unionist 
parties and vote directly for British mainland parties. As Aughey notes, *‘[t]he intellectual 
inspiration for the Campaign for Equal Citizenship did not come from within traditional unionist 
politics at all. It had its roots in the Civil Rights protests of the late 1960s and still cleaves to the 
original demand -- British rights for British citizens’ (1989: 147). The threat to leadership 
ascendancy was obvious. By 1986, the CEC threatened to derail Unionist cohesion. Paisley and 
Molyneaux had no interest in taking up this challenge, as it would reveal cracks in the cohesion 
of not only the inter-party front but within the OUP as well. The obvious solution -- ignoring 
McCartney and the CEC -- was unlikely to succeed, given the strength and provocativeness of 
McCartney’s argument. 


8. ocal district councillors and service board members retained their elected offices but acted to force the 


adjournment of councils and boards. In other words, they stalled board and council business by boycotting the 
councils and boards. 


29Some Unionist local district office holders defied leadership boycott orders, especially on the Belfast City 
Council. 
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Molyneaux struck back. Aughey reports that at an OUP conference in November 1986 (in 
a session closed to the press) McCartney proposed a motion to shift the party’s goals to 
integration and equal citizenship. Molyneaux forces bypassed the issue by countering with an 
amendment that nothing should shift the Unionist _ campaign against the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement. This effectively maneuvered the focus of discussion away from purposive strategy. 
por ey’s days in the OUP were clearly numbered, and on May 19, 1987 he was formally 
expelled. 


While McCartney was mustered out of the OUP, he was not —_—_ down for the count. 
In 1987, McCartney stood as a ‘‘real Unionist’’ against James Kilfedder for the North Down 
Westminster constituency seat. McCartney polled a very close second (within 4,000 votes). 
Although McCartney resigned from the presidency of the CEC in 1988, the idea of equal 
representation did not fade. Conservative p candidates ran for local office in 1990 and 
fielded candidates in eleven out of the seventeen Westminster constituencies in 1992. 


The second serious cadre challenge to Molyneaux and Paisley came from the devolutionist 
camp in the form of the Unionist Task Force Report. Frank Millar, Jr. OUP Executive Secretary, 
Peter Robinson, DUP Deputy Leader, and Harold McCusker, OUP Deputy leader, politicians 
whom a well-regarded observer of Northern Irish politics termed then ‘‘the most ambitious men 
in Unionist politics’? (McKittrick, 1989: 68) authored the report. Commissioned in February 
1987, the purpose of the Task Force was to “‘secure support for the continuing campaign against 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement’’ and to ‘‘ascertain what consensus, if any, exists about alternatives 
to the Agreement’? (Joint Unionist Task Force, 1987). The Task Force made several 
recommendations including a call for devolved government (albeit outside the framework of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement), establishment of a Unionist Convention to ‘‘construct and lead a 
renewed campaign to manifest the absence of consent for the wt ae 88 by which Northern 
Ireland is presently governed’’, and creation of a panel to ‘‘establish whether a base for formal 
negotiation exists or can be established.’’ Each of these recommendations constituted a threat to 
leadership ascendancy. Calls for devolved government, if addressed or refuted, would only 
reveal purposive differences in Unionism at the leadership level. Establishment of a Unionist 
Convention would ‘‘inevitably impart some direction to the protest campaign and weaken the 
current position of Molyneaux and Paisley’’ (Aughey, 1989: 179). Finally, the call for creation 
of a panel to ascertain the the basis for negotiation is correctly identified by Aughey as a means 
to dilute the power of Unionist leadership and pave the way for acceptance of power-sharing 
based devolution as a viable option. 


Unionist leadership response to the Task Force Report was to ignore it. Disheartened, 
Frank Millar, left local politics entirely in September 1987. Peter Robinson, left that month as 
well. Robinson’s departure was temporary, however. By 1988, chastened, he had been reelected 
to his former party office. These politicians’ departures (or, in Robinson’s case, his hiatus) left 
Molyneaux and Paisley with increasingly unchallengeable authority in the electoral domain. The 
bottom-line of the Task Force a So -- the need to open talks without preconditions with the 
British Government to a (from a Unionist perspective) find alternatives to the agreement 


-- remains as far from the leadership’s agenda as does Robert McCartney’s goal for equal 
citizenship. 


While “‘talks about talks’’ intermittently occur -- the earliest took place in September 1987, 
the latest round during the Spring of 1991; and the ‘‘talks about the bases for talks’’ which ended 
in 1992 -- they falter, stall, and end once these “‘talks’’ reach the point of requiring any risk to 
authority in the unionist intra-party domain. Though frustrating to all other parties interested in 
settlement, Molyneaux and Paisley’s continued intransigence should not be found surprising 
given the location of their interests in the intra-party domain. 


6.3 Constituent Reaction to Elite Settlement Response 

In the above discussion of Unionist elite responses to the Sunningdale and Anglo-Irish 
Agreement settlement attempts, I identify two distinct types of conflict structure shaping elite 
response outcomes. The Sunningdale settlement attempt occurred within an elite settlement 
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conflict structure in which a failed demobilization factional conflict ensued, resulting in settling 
ascendant elite displacement. The Anglo-Irish Agreement settlement attempt has occurred in a 
constituent resolution structure in which a failed mobilization factional conflict has ensued, 
resulting in ascendant elite ability to sustain intransigence (through the forced exit or tethering of 
more settlement-minded cadre rivals) and to deploy stalling tactics in the inter-party domain. 


Outcomes in elite settlement conflict structures are mostly discernable in elite level-derived 
data (histories, chronologies, memoirs, etc.) because constituent opposition to settlement (if 
present) is organizational in nature -- i.e., something that must be mobilized by existing or newly 
emerging rival elites. Outcomes in constituent resolution conflict structures, however, are 
discernable in mass level-derived data (electoral, opinion survey, etc.) because the necessary 
conditions for this type of structure involve shared attitudes (which are diffuse and reactive) 


rather than interest-driven elite decisions (which are the objects of constituent attitude 
responses). 


In this section I examine and analyze constituent level data to discern shifts in opposition or 
support after each settlement attempt. Although no one type of data examined can singly lend 
insight to both occurrence of constituent shift and direction of shift (defined here as attitudes 
consonant or dissonant with ascendant elite preferences) together they provide a reasonably 


complete, though not ideal?9, basis for examining Northern Irish mass constituent behavior 
under conditions of conflict. 


6.4 Constituent Reaction to Elite Sunningdale Agreement Response 


6.4.1 Electoral Activity 


Westminster elections?! in Northern Ireland have always been the highest turnout electoral 
contests. For this reason, two Westminster elections have been framed as referenda on the 
settlement attempts. The February 1974 Westminster General election, though crucial for the 
future direction of Northern Ireland and the continued existence of the powersharing Executive, 
actually saw an increase in non-voting from 23.19% in the 1970 Westminster General election to 
30.14% in 1974 (see Table 1). Although the eligible electorate for Westminster elections 
increased by 12,774 by the February 1974 General election, assuming that those new eligible 
voters did not exercise their franchise, this addition to the electorate can only account for a 
fraction of the non-voting total. If one examines total share of the eligible electorate by bloc, it 
is evident that both the Anti- and Pro- Sunningdale Unionist factions competed for a smaller 
share of the electorate willing to vote, much less vote for any faction within the Unionist front. 
Those who did turn out to vote for either Unionist faction overwhelmingly supported Anti- 
Sunningdale forces. The Pro-Sunningdale Unionists received 20.45% share of total unionist bloc 


3°Northern Irish electoral, opinion survey, and protest data each have weaknesses that must be taken into account 
when making inferences about mass political attitudes. Electoral data unit breakdowns, as is the case throughout the 
United Kingdom, are available only at the unit of constituencies for regional and Westminster elections. They are 
not aggregated at the equivalent of the ward unit. Opinion survey data are primarily commercial, rather than 
academic, in nature. Although several important academic surveys have been conducted in Northern Ireland, their 
polling dates are outside the 1970-1974 and 1984-1990 periods under investigation in this project. Commercial 
surveys are commissioned primarily by the media. The nature of the information they wish to purchase is 
sometimes not appropriate for over-time analysis. Sources for protest data in the 1970s and 1980s are Fortnight 
Magazine's Diary of Events (published after October 1970) and Deutsch and Magowan’s Northern Ireland: A 
Chronology of Events (Vols. 1-3, 1968-1974), the latter based in part on Fortnight’s Diary of Events after October 
1970. Personal communication with the present editor, Mr. Robin Wilson, revealed that while the Diary of Events, 
compiled under his editorship as well as earlier editors, is reliable for ‘“Troubles’’-related coverage, it is not reliable 
for complete coverage of other civil political matters unrelated or tangential to the ““Troubles.”’ 


31 Unless otherwise noted, all electoral data used in this section is from Flackes and Elliott (1989). 
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votes cast compared with the Anti-Sunningdale Unionists share of 79.54%. Compare this with 


the previous June 1973 Assembly election Pro-White Paper>2 Unionist share of first preference 
votes cast in the unionist bloc (42.27%) contrasted with the Anti-White Paper vote (52.79%). 


Dependence solely on electoral and opinion survey data can pose problems to the study of 
mass behavior under conflict conditions inasmuch as all voters and respondents are, by design, 
weighted an ged Assumptions basic to democracy in stable societies can obscure realization 
that relatively small segments of constituent bases can have significant impact through intensity 
with and choice of mode in which opinion is expressed. Examination of protest is important to 
understanding constituent behavior in conflicts even if only small numbers participate in such 
actions. 


6.4.2 Protest Activity 
Note Figure 2. The left hand side of the chart tracks monthly event frequencies of non- 
strike political protest behavior?> over time for the January 1970 through June 1974 period. 


Comparing frequencies between incidents of dissonant and consonant non-strike behavior, 
the breakpoint between occurrence of mixed consonant/dissonant events and solely dissonant 
events appears to be after August, 1972. This would be expected, given that the — talks 
at Darlington, to which Ian aisle and William Craig were invited but which they boycotted, 
occurred that month. During the fall of 1972 there was a drop-off in dissonant protests as the 
operation of direct rule became rationalized and the shock of the dissolution of Stormont wore 
off. Dissonant protests abruptly increased, however, coinciding with the March 20, 1973 White 
Paper cyromne No clear trend is evident after the — and before campaigning for the the 
June 1973 Assembly election could officially begin. This indeterminacy in trend is likely due to 
protest leaders simply not knowing the date of the Assembly election. Curiously, there is a 
steady decline in protests prior to the Assembly election date and complete drop-off for two 
months after the election. This same pattern occurs with the June 1970, the February 1986, and 
the June 1987 Westminster elections. This gap in dissonant protest behavior should not be 


viewed as an interruption in the trend but as a suspension of the trend.>4 


2The terms ‘‘Pro-White Paper’’ Unionists and ‘‘Pro-Sunningdale’’ Unionists refer to the same group of 
Unionists who supported both powersharing in the executive and the Council of Ireland. Sunningdale was the 
official meeting to finalize between settling Northern Irish elites, the British Government, and the Irish Government 
the goals laid out in the White Paper. 


33The sources for these data in the 1970s period are Fortnight Magazine Diary of Events and Deutsch and 
Magowan (1974). ‘‘Non-strike political protest behavior’ is defined as those events organized by unionist, 
Protestant and/or loyalist groups to protest issues in Northern Ireland associated with the Northern Irish conflict. 
Events organized by political leaders to protest matters unrelated to the troubles (Sunday shop openings, 
pornography, etc.) were excluded because consistent reporting of these events is suspect. See footnote 30 above. 
Traditional parades, marches, and commemorative gatherings were likewise excluded because of the impossibility 
of estimating attendance motivated by tradition versus political commitment. ‘‘Non-strike’’ behavior refers to those 
tactics that involve the voluntary actions of actual participants such as demonstrations, marches, pickets, etc. 
Individual *‘Non-strike’’ event magnitude is measured by minimum attendance figures stated in media reports or 
estimated in consultation with long-time Northern Irish political observers. ‘“Tuconson’’ and ‘‘Tudisson”’ refer to 
whether the event was consonant or dissonant with elite issue position interests. 


34This recurrent 2-3 month long trade-off between protest activity and electoral mobilization suggests that a 
protest event is not scheduled as an organizational activity in and of itself (which could undermine my argument that 
mass protest activity is as important an indicator of constituent opinion as opinion surveys and election results) but 
also constitutes an attempt to publicize the protest group’s attitudes and intensity of held attitudes. A campaign and 
the subsequent early days of office-holder activities are newsworthy alone. Publicization of protest group attitudes 
in the context of the electoral arena during this period will occur as a matter of due course. In this respect, protest 
behavior drops off before and after elections simply because it is not necessary to get the attention of the media. 
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The protest pattern after the haitus caused by Assembly election activity resumed in 
reaction to the October 1973 composition of the Executive. Reaction to the Sunningdale 
Agreement and the establishment of a Council of Ireland in December 1973 was even more 
intense. In the following month, two things occurred which dampened the need for protest 
behavior and explain its decline. First, on January 4, 1974, Faulkner effectively lost leadership 
of his party when the Ulster Unionist Council, the UUP executive decision-making body, voted 
against the Sunningdale Agreement. This left control of the UUP’s ———— resources in 
the hands of party hardliners in sympathy with the UUUC. This newly acquired control over 
organizational resources mitigated the need for anti-Sunningdale Unionist rival leaders and 
cadres to mobilize and participate in protests. Second, to the surprise of everyone, a 
Westminster General election was suddenly called for February 28, 1974. As was the case with 
the Assembly election, the advent of this election is likewise associated with a temporary decline 
in protest. With the General Election cum Council of Ireland referendum firmly decided, 
attention could now be turned towards the Executive itself. At this point, non-strike protest 
ss ago over time become misleading. The tactic chosen to protest the Executive itself was 
strike behavior. Examination of both types of protest behavior is necessary to understand 
grievance attitudes towards the entire settlement package. 


The left hand side of Figure 3 tracks political protest strike days per month over the same 
period.>> Although protest strike behavior occurred before May 1974, earlier strike behavior 
was not as well organized, as well mobilized, and certainly not of the same duration as the May 
1974 strike event. The trigger for whether the strike would take place was the May 14 Assembly 
approval of the Sunningdale Agreement. While striking workers constituted only a part of the 
Unionist population, their actions were sufficient to neutralize any express or tacit support for the 
Executive. As striking Loyalist electrical workers were able to systematically paralyze other 
sectors and affect every aspect of everyday life in Northern Ireland (including C rationing of 
food and fuel supplies) support for the powersharing executive could not be sustained. 


6.4.3 Public Opinion 
Constituent opinion of the settlement attempt was initially supportive of the White Paper 
oa ev overall but less supportive of the role the Irish Republic was to play in the settlement. 
ote Tables 2 and 3. In a Carrick James Market Research survey conducted between May 2 and 
May 14, 1973, Protestant respondents were supportive overall of the White Paper proposals. 
Seventy percent of Protestant respondents ranged in opinion from being willing to accept the 
proposals to being strongly in favor of the proposals. Class divisions among Protestants seemed 
to have a noticeable effect on support for the White Paper proposals. Support for the proposals 
among the middle class (ABC1) rises to 84% while support falls to 74% among the working 
class (C2DE). 


Support for the White Paper proposals is more divided, however, when respondents were 
asked specifically about the proposal’s role for the Republic of Ireland (Table 3) and the 
Powersharing Executive (Table 4). When Protestant respondents were asked about a conference 
between the North and South of Ireland, only 41% expressed any kind of support. Differential 
support is evident across class lines with 47% of the Protestant middle class willing to support 
this component of the White Paper, compared with only 37% of the Protestant working class. 
The main object of early support for the settlement proposals — to be the Powersharing 
Executive. Overall, 76% of Wresestent favored powersharing in the executive, with 87% of the 


— middle class favoring powersharing, contrasted with 70% of the Protestant working 
class. 


35*«Strike’’ behavior refers to those actions taking place in Northern Ireland organized by unionist, Protestant, or 
loyalist groups that may force non-participants to engage in actions they would not otherwise voluntarily choose to 
engage in along with the participants (e.g., staying home from work due to province-wide electrical black-outs). 
**Strike’’ behavior includes tactics such as work stoppages, blockades, etc. Ali political strikes during the 1970s 
were dissonant with elite issue position interests. 
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The May 1973 Carrick James opinion survey also asked a question about means of support 
and o position to the White Paper proposals (see Table 5). Protestants overall felt that they 
would “‘try to get them changed a bit and then make them work’’ or ‘‘give them a try’’ (36 and 
37% ee Only 5% overall would m4 to make them fail, 2% would try to make them 
fail through strike action, and only 1% would make them fail through violence. Only 8% of 
—— class Protestants were willing to make the proposals fail in some way, and of that, only 
2% said they would support strike action against the proposals. 


In April, 1974 NOP Market Research Limited ran a survey of political attitudes in Northern 
Ireland. ile the 1974 questions were not identical to those asked in 1973, they do reveal the 
extent to which a for key components of the settlement oe declined. Table 6 shows 
the extent to which Protestants agreed or disagreed with giving the Northern Ireland Assembly 
and Executive a chance to govern and Table 7 shows the extent of acceptance that powersharing 
under Faulkner’s og executive ought to continue. —— for the both the Assembly 
and the Executive was 59%, slightly higher than acceptability of the Executive only. In only 11 
months, support, 7 powersharing in principle to support for Faulkner’s powersharing 
executive in practice, had declined by 17%. Further, the numbers of Protestants against finding 
powersharing in the present Executive was 35%, compared with the earlier opposition to the 
ee of powersharing in the executive of 17%. Support for the Council of Ireland (see Table 

), certainly never initially strong in principle in 1973, declined to 26% in 1974, compared with 
41% favoring the principle in 1973. 


6.5 Constituent Reaction to Elite Anglo-Irish Agreement Response 


6.5.1 Electoral Activity 

Although the 1986 Westminster By-election was engineered as a referendum on the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement settlement attempt, it is only indirectly comparable to the 1983 and subsequent 
Westminster elections because not every constituency could be contested (at the time, the SDLP 
represented the Foyle constituency at Westminster), the Unionist parties ran under an electoral 
pact in which they agreed not to challenge each other’s seats, and the SDLP contested only four 
seats which they regarded as marginal. However, even if the 1986 By-election is excluded, the 
pattern of non-voting evident in the 1970s is also evident in the 1980s. Nonetheless, differences 
do emerge. In the 1970s, it is hard to judge if there is a relationship between the Unionist bloc 
share of the eligible electorate, turnout, and the bi-confessional share of the electorate. In the 
1980s, however, the pattern across the 1983, 1987, and 1992 General elections appears to be one 
of steady decline in Unionist bloc share of the electorate, steady rise in bi-confessional share of 
the eligible electorate, and an increase in non-voting staunched only by the presence of other 
parties (particularly the Conservative party) in 1992 that presented electoral alternatives 
unrelated to the constitutional question. 


6.5.2 Protest Activity 

Given that the ascendant Unionist elites together were involved in organizing protest 
behavior against the Anglo-Irish Agreement, it is not surprising that the overwhelming majority 
of protests during the 1980s were consonant in nature (see Figure 2). The only two dissonant 
events evident in the 1980s were organized by the CEC. However, because elites were able to 
maintain a pact and were able to effectively outmaneuver rival cadres, anything that protest 
behavior might reveal about constituent attitude shifts will not be directly evident from 
examination of frequency of event by month. Hence the need for Figure 4, Estimated Minimum 
Participant Count over time. In comparing strike frequency by month with estimated minimum 


participant count it appears that the drop-off in attendance in November 1987 precedes the 
decrease in event frequency. 
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6.5.3 Constituent Opinion 


ll surveys conducted after November 1985 discern a profound Protestant rejection of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement. Note Table 9. Comparing Ulster Marketing Survey polls on support or 
pgm to the Agreement, it is evident that Protestant opposition to the Agreement, initially 
68% in 1985, has risen even higher to 74% in 1990. However, responses to questions about the 
——. of — the Agreement and whether the Agreement has made any 
difference to the political situation suggest a certain ambiguity towards the Agreement itself. 
Despite Unionist respondent opposition to the Agreement, Table 10 reveals that over half of 
Unionist constituent opinion believes that boycotting Northern Ireland Office ministers should 
stop and just under half believe that Unionist party leaders should engage in inter-party talks. 
Adding to the ambiguity of Protestant opinion towards the Agreement is the widespread belief 


that the Anglo-Irish Agreement has not made any difference to the political situation in Northern 
Ireland (see Table 11). 


Unfortunately, opinion analysis can go no further than noting Protestant inconsistencies 
between attitudes towards the Agreement and opinions about what Unionist leadership responses 
to the Agreement should be, and evaluations of the Agreement’s impact. No survey research 
exists that probes the structure of opinion towards the Agreement. What does exist, however, are 
a series of questions repeated over time involving alternatives, or preconditions for the viability 


of alternatives, rival Unionist cadres put forth in opposition to ascendant Unionist leadership 
preferences. 


Dissonance between constituent opinion and ascendant Unionist leadership preferences 
appears most clearly in form-of-government preferences (see Table 12). Consistently, Protestant 
constituent preferences for form of government have been Integration, Powersharing, and 
Majority rule ——— and Lybrand, September 1988). Note the 15% increase in preference for 
integration across 1986 and 1987. Given the rise of the CEC during this period, the increase in 
—, for integration in 1987 is hardly likely to support Molyneaux’s vision of integration 

y maintaining a Northern Irish regional political party system. This argument is buttressed by 
the mass Protestant support for the main British political parties to run candidates in Northern 


Ireland elections (Coopers and Lybrand, re 1988). Chart 1 reveals high and increasing 


Protestant enthusiasm (over 60% in May 1987) for main British party alternatives. Interestingly, 
this is also a preference of over half of Catholic constituents as well. Although preferences for a 
devolved powersharing regional government run a distant second to the first preference for 
integration, support for the principle of powersharing among Northern Irish parties is q ite high 
(see Figure 5). Support for the principle of powersharing was above 60% in 1986, dipped 
slightly in 1988, but rose again to its former level in 1988. 


7 Assessing Constituent Support Shifts: Presence and Direction 

The Sunningdale Agreement settlement attempt outcome appears to be the unfortunate 
outcome of a failed demobilization factional conflict. Evidence supporting this is to be found 
both at the elite and at the constituent level. All three types of constituent level data suggest that 
straightfoward shifts occurred in levels of support for settlement-accepting ascendant Unionist 
elites or that elites failed to bring constituent interests in line with their own. Pro-Sunningdale 
Unionists have not been able to attract the electoral support they enjoyed in the 1973 Assembly 
election in the February 1974 Westminster General clucten Instead, Pro-Assembly Unionist 
supporters either defected to the UUUC or simply opted out of voting entirely. Protest behavior 
patterns suggest that Faulkner enjoyed hardliner support immediately after imposition of Direct 
rule before his interests were served by promoting settlement. After Faulkner sought to pursue 
his interests in the inter-party domain, he could not shift hardliner constituent preferences to 
align with his own. While constituent opinion in general initially offered qualified support for 
Faulkner’s settlement positions, that support dissipated by 1974. Faulkner’s inability to 
demobilize his former hardliner constituents and successfully mobilize his moderate supporters 
around the implementation of the conflict settlement led to his own downfall as well as the 
downfall of Northern Ireland’s only powersharing government. 


The Anglo-Irish Agreement settlement attempt does not yet have an outcome, although it 
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appears to have the par ang of a constituent resolution conflict structure in which a failed 
mobilization factional conflict has ensued. Certainly there are broad areas of agreement among 
both Protestant and Catholic constituents in Northern Ireland on matters of support for the 
= of powersharing, support for main British political parties fielding candidates in 

orthern Ireland, and also, somewhat surprisingly, on the priority of economic over 


constitutional matters.36 


The nature of these consensus issues is just as important as the presence of inter-group 
agreement on them. Powersharing, support for main British party candidates, and a 
preoccupation with the economy are issues that are simply ignored, if not considered anathema, 
within the present political party a in Northern acheaal. Although the availability and 
nature of Northern Irish constituent-level data certainly do not permit this type of analysis, there 
is anecdotal evidence available that the present political party system is increasingly de-linking 
from and becoming irrelevant in Northern Irish civil-political society.3’ This contention, at least 
for Unionist constituents, is supported by declines in eligible electoral vote share with an 
increase in both the bi-confessional bloc and the non-voter and/or other bloc. With the last few 
rounds of half-hearted, very poorly attended anti-Agreement protests considered by Northern 
Irish political observers as farcical, ascendant Unionist leaders appear to have no positive 
support for their anti-talks positions. Yet they still maintain power and are accorded the means 
to obstruct, stall, and delay any kind of settlement movement, inside or outside the framework of 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement. 


*Early on in the Unionist anti-Agreement protest, Coopers and Lybrand (1986) polled on the importance of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement and the economy. Sixty-four percent of Protestant constituents agreed with 71% of Catholic 
constituents that they considered the state of the economy to be more important than the Anglo-Irish Agreement. 


37$ee especially ‘‘Politics and the Constitution I: A Changing Paradigm” in A Citizen’s Inquiry: The Opsahl 
Report on Northern Ireland. 
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Table 2: | am going to read you out various contents of the White Paper. 
For each one please tell me how you feel about it. 
(a) Taking the White Paper as a whole, how do you feel about it? 


Prot-All Prot-ABC1 


Strongly in favor 2 
In favor 38 
Don't really mind 13 
Don't particularly like but 

am willing to accept 
Am against it 
Am strongly against it 
Don't know 


100 


Table 3: | am going to read you out various contents of the White Paper. 
For each one please tell me how you feel about it. 
(b) There will be a conference between the North and South of Ireland. 


Prot-All Prot-ABC1 


Strongly in favor 4 
In favor 15 
Don't really mind 12 
Don't particularly like but 

am willing to accept 
Am against it 
Am strongly against it 
Don't know 


100 100 
100 100 100 
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Table 4: | am going to read you out various contents of the White Par 
For each one please tell me how you feel about it. 
(a) There will be power sharing in the Executive. 


Prot-All Prot-/ 

Strongly in favor 10 1 
In favor 32 2 
Don't really mind 20 1 
Don't particularly like but 14 1 

am willing to accept 

Am against it 9 
Am strongly against it 3 
Don't know 5 
6) 
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Table 5: Which of these attitudes to the White Paper would you supp 


Prot-All Prot-/ 
Would go out of my way to 3 
make them work 
Would try hard to make 10 
them work 
Would give them a try 37 
Would try to get them changed 36 
a bit and then make them work 
Don't mind whether they 
succeed or fail 
Would try to make them fail 
Would try to see that they fail 
by supporting strikes 
Would try to see that they fail 
by supporting violence 


100 100 1 
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Table 6: Do you agree or disagree that the present Northern Ireland 
Assembly and the Executive should be given a chance to govern Northern Ireland? 


All Prot Cath ABC1 


Agree strongly 50 
Just agree 27 
Neither/Don't know 11 
Just disagree 

Disagree strongly 


Total 


Table 7: On this card are a number of alternatives for Northern Ireland's political future. 
| am going to read them out and for each one ask you to say whether it is 
acceptable to you personally or not. 

(a) A continuation of power sharing as practiced by the present Executive. 


All Prot Cath ABC1 


Acceptable 63 52 
Not acceptable 26 35 
Don't know 11 t3 


Total 100 100 


Table 8: Do you think that the Sunningdale Proposal for a Council of Ireland is a good or 
bad idea in principle? 


Cath 


Good idea 

Bad idea 

Have not heard proposals 
Don't know 


Total 
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Table 9: Support for the Anglo-lrish Agreement - Trends 


Dec-85 Feb-89 Jan-90 é 
Strongly Support 10 9 4 
23 12 17 
22 26 26 
14 18 20 
31 35 33 


Table 10: Unionist Views on Protests Against Anglo-irish Agreement 


Boycotting of Westminster Refusi 
Ministers Assigned Talks 
to Northern Ireland Politi 
DUP UUnionist} Total 
Should Continue 48 22 41 
Should Stop 36 67 49 
Don't Know 16 11 10 


Table 11: "The Anglo-lrish Agreement has not made any difference 
political situation in Northern Ireland." 


Total Prot Cath 
Strongly Agree 36 37 36 
Tend to Agree 29 31 26 
Neither 2 7 
Tend to Disagree 17 15 
Strongly Disagree 10 13 
Don't know 4 2 
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17 9 2 3 1 
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Jan. 1986: Over the next five years, what do you think would be the best form of government 
for Northern Ireland? 


ABC1 C2DE Prot Cath Other 


Integration 23 25.1 22 35.4 5.7 13.5 
independence 5.6 aa 7.4 6.2 5.3 1.4 
Powersharing 24.1 29.6 20.4 20.9 27.8 33.8 
Majority rule 11.4 10.3 12.2 V7 2.4 8.1 
United Ireland 8.6 6.6 9.9 0.5 2t.2 1.4 
Direct rule 9.6 10.1 9.2 11.7 6 14.9 
Don't know 7 7 7.2 5 : 9.3 
Joint authority 7.9 5.4 9.2 1.6 10.8 
Federal Ireland 2.8 2.6 2.8 1 6.8 


May 1987: What do you personally think would be the best form of government for Northern Ireland? 


All ABC1 C2DE Prot Cath Other 


integration 32 50 12 a0 
Independence 10 8 9 12 
Powersharing 22 16 36 26 
Majority rule 8 14 2 2 
United Ireland 12 1 22 5 
Direct rule 6 6 7 7 
Don't know 10 6 11 16 


Sept. 1988: Over the next five years, what do you think would be the best form of government 
for Northern Ireland? 


ABC1 C2DE Prot Cath Other 


Integration 27 
Independence 7 
Powersharing 22 
Majority rule 9 
United Ireland 13 
Direct rule 4 
Don't know 11 
Joint authority 6 
Federal Ireland 3 


All 
47 9 38 
7 4 5 
17 31 18 
14 1 4 
1 25 0 
4 2 a 
8 10 22 
1 12 9 
1 7 0 
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Exactly how did the German Democratic Republic collapse? 
Could the way it began collapsing in the Fall of 1989 have helped 
keep its peaceful revolution" so peaceful by paralyzing the 
state's repressive apparatus? There is now evidence that mid- 
level and regional officials played a surprisingly important role 
in the regime's collapse, especially in the choice between 
deploying security resources against demonstrators or initiating 
peaceful dialogue. The way some local officials in the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany (SED) apparatus responded to the non- 
violence and the numbers of both protesters and emigres broke the 
cycle of repression, and the threat of repression, upon which the 
GDR's political stability had long been based. As these sub- 
elites lost faith in the legitimacy of their own rule, they 
facilitated the explosion of mass mobilization that drove the 
GDR's short transition to democracy. In the context of such a 
transformative moment, mid-level officials exercised an unusual 
degree of autonomy, especially outside Berlin. Their loss of 
faith and the unusual autonomy help explain how an outwardly 
stable, if already decaying, regime could completely disintegrate 
in a few short months. 

Each of the several East European transitions from state 
socialism that began in 1989 was characterized by its own 
combination of two elements: regime collapse and negotiation.’ 

In Poland and Hungary, negotiation predominated and slowed down 
the pace of transition. Collapse was dominant in Czechoslovakia, 
but had its most far reaching implications in the GDR, where, as 
the centralized political chain of command was broken, the door 
opened not only to a democratic "revolution" but also to rapid 
German re-unification. 

This paper examines the fracturing of elite legitimacy 
inside the SED that helped trigger the GDR's collapse. It first 
explores the theoretical meaning of "collapse" and "elite 
legitimacy." It then addresses some methodological 
considerations, before presenting some preliminary trends in 
survey data now being collected in the New Bundeslander. The 
presentation highlights: 1) underlying attitudes that show little 
variation across region or position within the party apparatus; 
2) some differences based on hierarchical level; and, 3) other 

differences that appear to follow regional, center-periphery 
‘lines. Then three short historical episodes based on memoirs and 
archival sources are used to suggest how fractured elite 
legitimacy contributed to regime collapse. 


1 This distinction is developed in the author's, "Bringing Society Back Into Democratization Theory 
after 1989," East European Politics and Societies, 7:3 (Fall 1993), forthcoming. 
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I History or Political Science? Methodological Considerations 


This paper is based both on work in historical archives and 
systematic interviews with former political elites. Thanks to 
the "peaceful revolution" both methods are feasible. There is no 
need to choose between them. Since it was not possible to apply 
either method of studying political elites adequately during the 
GDR's existence, the clearer picture painted by such an 
interdisciplinary methodology is particularly valuable today. 
Given the unusual accessibility of historical sources, governed 
by unique provisions of the Unification Treaty that reflect goals 
of democratic citizens' movements, Politburo and Central 
Committee files at the former Zentrales Parteiarchiv (ZPa) in 
Berlin* are available without the usual 30-year restriction. 
These documentary sources may be supplemented by the subjective 
accounts in recent memoirs,* but no documentary source can 
answer the important question of when individual officials 
stopped believing in the legitimacy of their own rule. Luckily, 
another legacy of the peaceful revolution is that the former 
political elites are now directly available to modified social 
science methods. 

A structured questionnaire was used to systematically 
interview first and second party secretaries at the Kreis level 
and several Politburo members, both in- and outside Berlin. The 
standardized questionnaire includes several questions adapted 
from West German research on political elites conducted by 


Wildenmann, Herzog, and Hoffman-Lange.* It repeats verbatim 
several questions from recent German and other European public 
opinion polling, including the ALLBUS and ISSP surveys.° 
Finally, in spite of the less than fully scientific nature of 
East German survey research before "the Wende," question wording 
in some surveys conducted by the Akademie der Wissenschaften in 


2 
January 1993. 


Renamed the Stiftung Archiv der Parteien und Massenorganisationen der DDR im Bundesarchiv in 


3 Several are reviewed in Eckhard Jesse, "Der Zusammenbruch der DDR und die Wiedervereinigung aus 
der Sicht der friheren Machthabern," Politisches Vierteljahrschrift 33:4 (Dec. 1992), pp. 677-686. 


Ursula Hoffman-Lange, Politische Einstellungsmuster in der westdeutschene Fiihrungsschicht, disser. 
(Mannheim, 1977). Dietrich Herzog, Politische Karrieren: Selektion und Professionalisierung politischer 
Fihrungsgruppen (Opladen: Westdeutscher, 1975). Rudolf Wildenmann, Fihrungsschicht in der BRD 1981 (Mannheim, 
August 1982) codebook, ZA-Studie Nr. 1139. 


5 Laszl6 Bruszt and Janos Simon. A Six-nation Survey of Political Culture in Eastern Europe 
(Budapest: Erasmus Foundation, 1991). Allgemeine Bevélkerungsumfrage der Sozial-wissenschaften (ALLBUS), Nr. 
90/5360 (Mai 1991, Ost). IssP-Plus: “Politische Einstellungen und Wahlverhalten ehemaliger DDR-Birger 
unmittelbar nach der ersten gemeinsamen Bundestagwahl," Dezember 1990, Institut fiir Soziologie und Sozialpolitik 
(Berlin). 


East Berlin and the Zentralinstitut ftir Jugendforschung in 
Leipzig were also useful.° 

A series of first-time questions were designed to solicit 
past attitudes toward party reformers, emigres, demonstrators, 
and the church. Others measure perceptions, both in hind-sight 
and at the time of the Wende, of long run causes of collapse such 
as: relative economic decline and the demonstration effect of the 
West's comparative success; the routinization of a once 
revolutionary ideology; growing emigration and the national 
"identity crisis;" the emerging international consensus on human 
rights codified at Helsinki; and Gorbachev's renunciation of the 
hegemonic Brezhnev Doctrine and advocacy of sweeping economic and 
political reform. Open questions probe when officials decided 
for themselves that only radical reform could save the system, as 
well as when they ruled out preserving their power through force. 
An innovative closed response question explores turning points in 
elite attitudes by asking subjects to employ a time scale based 
on such events as: the opening of the Berlin Wall and the 
corruption scandals in November 1989; General Secretary 
Honecker's removal in October 1989; official support for the 
Tienanmen Square massacre and the GDR's manipulated elections 
that summer; banning of the German-language Perestroika journal 
Sputnik; arrest of peaceful dissidents during the official 
Liebknecht-Luxemburg Day parade in January 1988; the joint SPD- 
SED position paper of 1987; and Soviet leader Gorbachev's 
initial rise to power in the Soviet Union in 1985. 


II Regime Collapse as Loss of Elite Legitimacy 


A Weberian definition of the state that emphasizes its de 
facto monopoly on the legitimate use of force seems entirely 
appropriate to use in the East German context. Even though the 
regime's strategies of legitimation’ began with a revolutionary 
utopianism, always centered around antifascism, and eventually 
sought to "annex" German history and impose a "social pact" from 
above, the underlying threat of force so bluntly expressed in 
1953 and 1961 was always present. After Ostpolitik and detente 
inspired an SED policy of "Abgrenzung" starting in 1971, this 
threat of force found expression in the doubling of secret State 
Security Service (Stasi) manpower. A neo-Weberian literature on 
how political regimes may "break down" calls attention to the 
potential turning point that occurs whenever ruling elites under 


6 Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin-Ost (Gruppe Meinungsforschung 1990; Institut fir Theorie, 
Geschichte und Organisation 1978/80, 1987; Institut fiir Soziologie 1985), AuBenstelle d. ZUMA, Berlin. Férster, 
Peter & Ginter Roski [ZIJ-Leipzig], "DDR zwischen Wende u. Wahl: Meinungsforscher analysieren der Umbruch," 
(Berlin: Linksdruck, 1990). Leipziger Zentralinstitut fur Jugendforschung, Fragebégen beim ZA (Berlin), 1969- 
88; Werner Hennig & Walter Friedrich (ed.s) Jugend in der DDR (Weinheim: Juventa, 1991). 


7 Meuschel, Sigrid. Legitimation und Parteiherrschaft: zum Paradox von Stabilitadt und Revolution 
in der DDR (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1992). 
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challenge decide whether to actually employ their legal monopoly 
on organized force.*® To the extent that the ultima ratio of 
legitimate authority remains force, then regime collapse means 
ruling elites lose their willingness to shoot. Less 
categorically, as the effective level of repression plummets 
during regime collapse, the door might conceivably open not only 
to the kind of violent change commonly labeled revolution but 
also to the kind of peaceful revolution the GDR experienced in 
1989. 

Yet, prevailing theories of regime change define elites so 
narrowly that they can accommodate the concept of regime collapse 
only among the top leadership. By reifying the state into a 
leadership monolith, they leave no role for sub-elites to play. 
Niether theories of revolution nor theories of democratization 
can explain why the seemingly stable SED regime would concede so 
much power to such a weak opposition. To theorize the role of 
sub-elites therefore requires disaggregating the state into 
officials located up and down a hierarchy. The evolving 
loyalties of such officials might become decisive during a period 
of change. Even the decisions of local and regional elites, 
based on their evolving self-perceptions, could affect regime 
stability. Although an unrealistic conception of nationalism, 
political reform in the Soviet Union, and the consciously 
disguised economic decline at home were important structural 
causes of the GDR's eventual demise, the beliefs and behavior of 
mid-level officials may be what caused the SED state to begin 
collapsing in October 1989 and then to "wither away" ina few 
short months. 

The specific content of elites' self-perceptions varies by 
regime type. The self-perceived legitimacy of authoritarian 
elites rests not on an expression of popular will but comes from 
the top down.’ It will be called "elite legitimacy." Max 
Weber's discussion of legitimacy was never limited to 
democracies, and his tacit distinction between mass-level and 
elite-level legitimacy becomes crucial in a "post-totalitarian" 
regime like the GDR. [full quotation?]' If all regimes 
require a loyal administrative staff, then the ambitions of state 
socialism needed one more than most. A collapse of will, 
especially among those responsible for exercising the state's 
monopoly on the use of force, might well paralyze the state from 
within, just as a loss of will among the top leadership would 
paralyze it from above. 


6 Linz, Juan J. Crisis, Breakdown, and Re-equilibration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1978), 


9 DiPalma, Giuseppe. "“Legitimation from the Top," World Politics 1991:44 (October). 


10 Economy and Society, 2 vol.s (Berkeley: University of California, 1922/1978), p. 212. 


One starting point for understanding collapse in an 
undemocratic context is Toqueville's often-overlooked description 
of French absolutism: 


Nothing had been left that could obstruct the central 
government, but by the same token nothing could shore 
it up...[so] the grandiose edifice...was doomed to 
collapse like a card castle once disturbances arose." 
Another is Crane Brinton's conclusion that Czarist repression in 
February 1917 had failed because it was "carried out half 
heartedly and inefficiently by governmental agents more than half 
won over to the opposition."'* One of Leon Trotsky's three 
conditions for revolution was "a ruling class which has lost 
faith in itself." If the ruling social class can be 

considered under state socialism the ruling political class, then 
one might fruitfully speculate along with Milovan Djilas what it 
would take that that "new class" to collapse: 


It is necessary for the revolution not only to devour 
its children but-- one might say-- to devour itself.... 
for its greatest minds to perceive that it is the 
exploiting class...[and] to renounce the current means 
it is using. 


If regime elites lost not only their original literal belief ina 
formal ideology but also all faith that their rule was justified, 
then their power structure might well evaporate, as Vaclav Havel 

foresaw for Czechoslovakia: 


The entire pyramid of totalitarian power, deprived of 
the element that binds it together, would collapse in 
upon itself...in a kind of material implosion.' 


This paper goes beyond such unoperationalized poetry to identify 
just where the loss of will took place in the GDR. In this case, 
mid-level and regional officials' self-perceptions turn out to be 
what held up Havel's ruling "pyramid." The members of the regime 
who first acknowledged the illegitimacy of their own rule were 


The Old Regime and the French Revolution, Gilbert Stuart tr. (New York: Doubleday, 1856/1955), 


The Anatomy of Revolution, rev. (New York: Vintage, 1932/1965), p. 68. 
History of the Russian Revolution (New York, 1936). 
The New Class (New York: Praeger, 1957), p. 159. 


"The Power of the Powerless" [1978], reprinted in Living in Truth (London: Faber & Faber, 1987), 


| 3 
p. 157. 
12 
4 13 
| 14 
| 
p. 46. 
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not at the peak of the pyramid, as Djilas had assumed. Nor were 
they among the privileged intelligentsia. To a surprising 
extent, they were located among lower-ranking officials. 

Such an analysis of "fractured elite legitimacy" would fit 
in the rich (West) German tradition of empirical research on 
political elites. It is compatible with recent findings of "a 
differentiated, poly-hierarchic and layered power structure" in 
which "the sub-elites' room for maneuver may be limited but is 
also variable.""® At the same time, the way I conceive of 
collapse avoids the mistake made in previous GDR-specific elite 
studies, which conjured a reformist "counter-elite" out of the 
growing presence of technicians in the state apparatus." As 
GlaeBner's study showed, however, the new technicians were 
coopted by conscious SED cadre policies.’® Contemplating the 
wholesale importation transition elites after German 
reunification today, former democratic East German Prime Minister 
Lothar de Maiziére laments, "there were just not enough counter- 
elites."’9 

Instead of focusing on a broad but powerless sub-elite, this 
paper looks at a strategic sub-elite capable of precipitating an 
existential regime crisis, a sub-elite "decisive for the 
political system's stability, efficiency and support. "”? 
Defining that sub-elite positionally as mid-level and regional 
SED cadre reflects important vertical and horizontal 
differentiations within the SED regime. 


III Fractured Elite Legitimacy: Preliminary Survey Findings 


A survey of former leading party cadre in the GDR provides 
preliminary evidence that elite legitimacy fractured along 
hierarchical and regional lines during the Wende, especially in 
the Fall of 1989. So far, 24 structured interviews of 2 to 4 
hours duration have been conducted with first and second 
secretaries of the SED at the Politburo and Kreis levels. They 
are generating a rich and statistically comparable data base. 
The interviews, which are part of a larger dissertation project, 
eventually will cover party cadre at three levels (Politburo, 


6 Hans-Dieter Klingemann, Richard St68 & Bernhard WeBels. Politische Klasse und politische 


Institutionen: Probleme und Perspektiven der Elitenforschung (Westdeutscher Velag, 1991), p. 29. 


vw Peter Christian Ludz, Parteielite im Wandel (Westdeutscher Verlag, 1968), p. 324. 


8 The cadre policies proved "capable of preventing a basic democratization process" led by 
technicians. Gert-Joachim GlaeBner, Herrschaft durch Kader (Westdeutscher Verlag, 1977), p. 288. 


9 Address at the conference on "Die politische Klasse im den neuen Bundeslandern," Potsdam 
University, July 8, 1993. 


20 Gerd Meyer, Die DDR Machtelite in der Ara Honecker (Tibingen: Francke, 1991), pp. 72, 79. 
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Bezirk and Kreis) in three regions (Berlin, Potsdam and Dresden), 
as well as selected local security officials. Since the sample 
is so small an "n" at this point, this paper reports only on 
emerging trends rather attempting any statistical analysis. 


a) common traits: It is no surprise that members of a 
close-knit, centralized ruling elite like the SED party 
leadership in the GDR shared several common attitudes. Some of 
these shared attitudes were, after all, a conscious product of 
the "democratic centralism" administrative methods and unified 
professional curricula at the Central Committee's Karl Marx party 
school in Berlin.*' Not all of the common traits and trends in 
attitudes measured in the survey of former cadre, however, result 
from this conscious training. A few, like the high incidence of 
religious confirmation, even contradicted official tenets. 

Although the former first and second party secretaries 
interviewed unanimously declared they never attend church 
services and were "convinced atheists," a large majority had been 
baptized and nearly half had undergone religious confirmation as 
a child. Since only one third were already 14 years old by the 
GDR's founding in 1949, several must have had religious 
confirmations afterwards. In one case, a Kreis first secretary 
who never officially resigned from the protestant Evangelical 
Church fondly recalled singing in the chcir and playing trombone 
at church services. He had fewer biases against church goers and 
personally befriended one local priest. Given the church's 
protective "umbrella" role for what little organized opposition 
there was in the GDR, the possible political implications are 
striking. 

Similarly, first and second party secretaries considered 
anti-fascism and the "unity of all anti-fascist forces" still of 
great personal importance right up to the Wende. On a 1-10 
scale, from completely unimportant to enormously important, 
almost all placed themselves at 10. The average score was 9.6. 
However, two thirds answered "no" to the question, "Did anyone in 
your family particularly suffer under the Nazis?" and attitudes 
toward neo-fascism in the West varied. So there was a widespread 
committment to antifascism, which was not always rooted in deep 
personal experiences and did not extend literal belief in 
propaganda branding the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
neofascist. 

These leading party cadre shared a deep aversion to broader 
German national feelings, but considered themselves quite open to 
contact with West Germans. Almost two-thirds rejected the 
opportunities presented in two separate questions to express some 
combination of simultaneous GDR/Socialist and German identity. 
Although some did choose "more of a GDR-citizen than a German" or 


21 Many first secretaries at Bezirk and Politburo levels also shared the experience of three years in 


Moscow at the Soviet Central Committee's party school, which presumably further unified attitudes and forged 
even deeper bonds of elite solidarity. 
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"more of a Socialist than a German," most labeled themselves 
exclusively GDR-citizen or Socialist. Nonetheless, when asked to 
imagine having run into a West German by accident at a Baltic See 
resort sometime before the Wende, a large majority said they 
would "be curious to talk with him" and most said they would even 
"propose that we share a drink." They rejected the idea that "as 
Germans abroad, we would understand each other well." But they 
also rejected attitudes such as: "he would not really enjoy 
having an East German at his table, because he thinks so 
differently from us," "we would have little to say," "I would 
think he was a spy," or "would want to avoid him." This openness 
to contacts with West Germans exceeds the levels of openness to 
contact with East Germans measured among West Germans by public 
opinion polling in the 1970's and 1980's.** The party cadre 
conceded listening to western radio and television broadcasts 
either “regularly" or “every day," usually out of "professional 
curiosity." 

In their analysis of the Wende itself, SED elites placed the 
turning point at which demonstrators in the streets were no 
longer repressed and arrested either at the show downs in Dresden 
and Leipzig on October 8 and 9, 1989 (see below) or at Honecker's 
replacement by Krenz later that month. A slim majority said the 
population's willingness to obey the government had begun to 
shrink by the summer of 1989, many choosing the period befdére the 
single-list communal elections of May 1989. They could agree 
that artists, writers, and the "church under socialism," 
contributed to the regime's stability more than they undermined 
it. Most admited they may have been tapped by the Stasi, but a 
plurality said that "didn't bother someone with nothing to hide." 
In their evaluation of various political leaders during the 
Wende, most supported transition communist Prime Minister Hans 
Modrow "fully" and condemned hard-line economic czar Ginther 
Mittag just as "fully." A majority agrees in hindsight that 
"Socialism itself failed and the politicians merely contributed 
to the process." 

The response to the question, "Do you think you would have 
been politically active, even if you had grown up in the Federal 
Republic instead?" was a nearly unanimous "yes." This group of 
SED elites conceived of themselves, then, as members of a generic 
political class, independent of ideological orientation. During 
the interviews, they found the terms "technician" and 
"politician" used by some previous elite studies of the GDR 
entirely comprehensible. More than two-thirds labeled themselves 
simply "politician" or "more of a politician than a technician." 
If not a contradiction then a counterpoint to the hypothesis that 
technicians would become an alternative ruling elite and source 


22 Elisabeth N6lle-Neumann, ed., Allensbacher Jahrbuch der Demoskopie, Band VIII (Miinchen: K.G.Sauer, 


| 
1983). 


of reform,~ these "leading cadre" saw themselves less as 
technicians than as politicians. 

Today, these former elites vote unanimously for the SED's 
successor, the Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), which most 
consider less "the last hope to build socialism in Germany" than 
"a representative for the socially disadvantaged and those 
disadvantaged by reunification." Despite wide-ranging shared 
attitudes about politics today, the old regime and its collapse, 
the differences turned up between center (Berlin) and periphery, 
and between high- and middle-ranking cadre, suggest a significant 
fracturing of elite legitimacy. 


b) hierarchical differences: Perhaps the most glaring 
difference between levels of the SED hierarchy was incumbents' 
ages. All hierarchies have age pyramids, but the SED's was 
particularly long and narrow at the top, even in comparison with 
other East European cases. The Politburo was filled with what 
dissident song writer Wolf Biermann called "the corrupt old grey 
ones."** 24 of 27 belonged to cohorts that could be labeled 
either "original revolutionaries" or "regime founders" (see Table 
I). The average age in 1989 of all Politburo members was 66.” 
Interviewed Kreis cadre averaged 49. 

The fault lines on attitudes towards Perestroika, and 
neofascism varied were both hierarchical and regional. 
Fundamental attitudes toward reform, on the Soviet model, were 
recorded by self-placement along a scale designed to measure 
willingness to risk the status quo in order to. gambie on reforms. 
The scale runs from 1 ("Perestroika and Glasnost in the GDR") to 
10 ("defend real existing socialism"). The perceived attitude 
toward reform in Honecker's Politburo and among Kreis-leadership 
colleagues were also solicited. Average and median scores show 
that mid-level officials everywhere were more open to reform and 
perceived the Politburo to be more hostile to reform, an average 
score of 4.2 (median 5) versus an average or 5.5 (median 6) for 
Politburo members themselves. Politburo members considered 
themselves, as individuals, and their Politburo far more 
favorable to reform than they were perceived from below, placing 
themselves at 7.3 (median 7) as a group versus 9.0 (median 10) in 
mid-level officials' view. The favorable attitude toward reform 
was strong outside Berlin, where the average score was also 4.2 


23 Ludz, op. cit. S.a. Thomas Baylis, The Technical Intelligentsia & the East German Elite 
(Berkeley: University of California, 1974). 


24 "Ballade von den verdorbenen Griesen," Gut Kirschenessen (1990). 


25 My interview sample has an average age of 64 because it overrepresents the small "second 
generation" cohort and underrepresents the “original revolutionaries," many of whom are either in jail, like 
Mielke, in a hospital, Like Stoph, or in Santiago de Chile, Like Honecker. 


Table TI 


SED Politburo Cohorts (1989) 
Date Joined 


Name (function) KPD or SED 


Original Revolutionaries (9): 


Erich Mielke (Security Minister) 

Erich Honecker (General Secretary) 
Heinz Kessler (Defense Minister) 

Willi Stoph (Council of Min.s Chairman) 
Kurt Hager (ideology) 

Alfred Neumann (Council of Min.s) 

Horst Sindermann (Volkskammer Pres.) 
Hermann Axen (international) 

Werner Eberlein (Magdeburg) 


Other Regime Founders (15): 


Werner Felfe (agriculture) 

Werner Jarowinsky (trade) 

Inge Lange (women) 

Harry Tisch (trade unions) 
Hans-Joachim Bohme (Halle) 

Horst Dohlus (publications) 

Joachim Herrmann (propaganda) 

Gunther Kleiber (Council of Ministers) 
Werner Krolikowski (Council of Min.s) 
Siegfried Lorenz (Karl-Marx Stadt) 
Gunter Mittag (economics) 

Erich Muckenberger (Volkskammer) 
Gerhard Muller (Erfurt) 

Werner Walde (Cottbus) 

Gerhard Schirer (planning) 


Second Generation (3): 


Gunther Schabowski (Berlin) 1950 
Margarete Muller (Neubrandenburg) 58 1951 
Egon Krenz (security & sports!) 52 1953 


source: Compiled from Giinther Buch, Namen und Daten (Berlin: Dietz, 1987) and Jochen 
Cerny, Wer war wer, DDR (Berlin: Links, 1992). 


note: KPD = German Communist Party; membership is counted from date joined Young Pioneers 
r Communist Youth in some cases. 


(median 5) and the Politburo was rated 9.7 (median 10). Another 
way to look at the regional component of these diverging 
attitudes toward reform is to gauge the gap between self and 
Politburo. Politburo members considered themselves as 
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individuals 1.8 points more reform-oriented than their 
institution as a whole; for mid-levels officials the gap was 4.8 
points; and for those outside Berlin, 5.5 points. (Corresponding 
numbers for all Berlin officials are: self avg. 4.9, median 5; 
Politburo placement 8.1, median 8; avg. gap 3.2.) 

Such differences in basic attitudes toward reform confirm 
Meyer's hunch that after 1987 an "internal if not yet public 
discussion" about Perestroika's merits occurred "at least up 
through the mid-level of the hierarchy."** The widespread 
acceptance of Perestroika-like reforms at this level naturally 
produced hierarchical differences in behavior during the decisive 
months of Fall 1989 (see below). 

While all officials at all levels recall anti-fascism as an 
"enormously important" part of their "identification with the 
GDR," high-ranking national officials in Berlin translated this 
broad attitude into a specific "Feindbild" (enemy image) of the 
FRG. Asked to what extent they believed that the capitalist 
Federal Republic was preparing the way for neo-fascism, almost 
all non-Berlin subjects and a large majority of all mid-level 
officials said "no" or "not very much." All high-ranking 
officials answered either "somewhat" or "very much." As with all 
hierarchical distinctions in attitude, a certain generational 
factor must have been at work. Whatever the reason, the equation 
of fascism with the FRG was fading faster outside of Berlin, too. 

A broader measure of elite legitimacy is generic faith that 
the existing system is the "best" for one's country. The survey 
shows that, when they joined the SED, all interviewed officials 
believed "that no other political system could better achieve 
social goals in the GDR." To the follow-up question whether in 
the course of time they had ever "doubted" this, a majority of 
all respondents answered "no." The only "yes" responses came at 
the middle-level, and the highest proportion came outside Berlin. 
At least one such doubter in Berlin's Prenzlauer Berg Kreis 
proved susceptible to defecting from the regime in the decisive 
days of the Fall 1989. 

Other related signs of collapsing elite legitimacy at the 
lower levels of the party leadership include the minority were 
willing to concede that both the masses and the party's own grass 
roots membership considered Marxism Leninism "an unavoidable 
ritual." The kind of Kreis-level experiences that may have led 
to such a frank recognition are illustrated in the book-length 
profile of the local First Secretary in Bad Salzungen 
(southwestern GDR), which several Kreis officials told me they 
read avidly and repeatedly right before "the Wende." In one 
anecdote of "mindless formaities" (Abhakeformalismus), an his 
"agitation" talk scheduled at a 48-family building, which 
degenerated into a pointless pep talk with just one police 
officer's family, was written up in the local aprty newspaper 


26 Meyer, op. cit., p. 210. 
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"triumphally."*’ After agonizing how to reduce the housing 
shortage while observing the latest Plan requirement that no "new 
construction" (Neubau) occur that year, and considering whether 
to "renovate" a condemned building wall by wall to avoid the 
Neubau label, the local official has frank doubts about the 
system. "Perhaps we in the party are to blame for the fact that 
we get mixed up in so many everyday things," he laments. 

?[Even high-ranking officials] said they realized at the time the 
masses did not share their belief in the ideology as either "the 
key to answering all questions" or "an appropriate guide to 
action that can be realized through imagination and strong will." 
Instead, a majority of Politburo members thought the masses 
considered SED ideology "a beautiful ideal that cannot be 
realized in this world," a view shared by a few mid-level party 
cadre, as well. 

One reason for weaker ideological faith and softening elite 
legitimacy among Kreis first and second secretaries may have been 
their greater personal exposure to family members who abandoned 
the country. No Politburo member interviewed had a family member 
or relative who emigrated, but nearly a majority of mid-level 
officials did. Those who did could explain in great detail why 
their relative had left. Specific cases include a pregnant 
sister-in-law who rejoined here husband in the FRG in 1957; a 
brother-in-law who left in the mid-'70s "out of curiosity;" and, 
the Kreis first secretary who carried his sister-in-law's bags to 
her chosen border crossing point in 1953 to disguise her 
intentions. Similarly, Hans-Dieter Fritschler agonized over 
having to fire a staffer in his Kreis leadership because his 18- 
year-old daughter had committed the crime of attempted "flight 
from the republic." Although none of the local party officials I 
have interviewed believed their own careers had been hurt by a 
family history of illgal emigrationor subsequent contact with 
their relatives in the West, the experiences seem to coincide 
with a wavering conviction in their own "elite legitimacy." 

Unlike high-level cadre, some mid-level officials considered 
themselves "privileged in comparison with normal members of 
society." A large majority of mid-level officials also condemned 
the privileges enjoyed by the top leadership as "either 
completely unearned or representing a double standard." On the 
revelations about how Politburo members lived in the high- 
security Wandlitz compound northeast of Berlin, journalistic 
accounts of which outraged the public in November 1989, a 
majority of Politburo members considered them "much ado about 
nothing." A majority of mid-level party officials, in contrast, 
were either "shocked at such a clear violation of socialist 


27 Landolf Scherzer, Der Erste: eine Reportage aus der DDR (Kéln: Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1989), pp. 


28 Ibid, p. 151. 
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ideals" or "not surprised, because there were always opportunists 
in the top leadership. "* 

A hierarchical split also emerged in evaluating the regime's 
collapse with the benefit of hindsight. Given two options, a 
majority of Politburo members chose the statement: "During the 
transition, the correlation of forces never permitted building a 
truer socialism." A majority their mid-level colleagues, 
however, chose the alternative statement: "An historic 
opportunity to finally achieve true socialism was missed due to 
the leaders' gross mistakes and indecisiveness." Current party 
membership also contrasts by level. Because they were expelled 
or pressured to resign, a majority of high-level officials no 
longer belong to the SED successor party, the PDS. The purge of 
old cadre from the PDS was not as widespread at the Kreis level, 
where a majority are still party members. 

c) regional differences: The other, incomplete and ongoing, 
post-Wende purge in reunified Germany is of secret police 
personnel and paid informers. On this issue, the split in 
attitudes is regional rather than hierarchical. Asked whether 
they agreed: "It is time to stop asking whether people worked for 
the Stasi during the GDR period," an overwhelming majority of 
"Berliners" at all levels agreed "completely." Outside Berlin, 
however, a majority agreed only "mostly" or "less so." The 
difference is just a matter of degree since no one interviewed 
disagreed with the statement completely. Only a few officials 
were bothered by their suspicions before the Wende that the Stasi 
had tapped their phones. One typically laughed at her own 
account of how the old phoneline she retained after moving to 
another apartment following the Wende would not support a "clean" 
telephone. 

Although a majority of officials everywhere said they would 
talk to a West German met by chance abroad, most officials in 
Berlin said such a contact would have "hurt someone in their 
position" either "probably" or "certainly." Those outside Berlin 
reported less fear they would pay a professional price for 
indulging in the same instinctive openness to a West German 
contact. Most said "no," such a contact would not have hurt 
them. 

One of the two most important factors leading to the rapid 
collapse of the SED-state considered to be "the government's lack 
of political legitimation through the people" much more often 
outside Berlin. This democratic factor was not mentioned often, 
being overshadowed everywhere by two other factors: "the failure 
of the whole socialist command economy system" and "aging and 
bureaucratic leaders who were unable to restructure Socialism." 
Neither "the people's desire for reunification," "the West's 
attempts to undermine a small independent socialist state," nor 


29 On Nov. 7, 1989 the Politburo decided, "the wide-ranging selection featured on the Clubhouse menu 


cannot be continued because the special import of fresh produce, fruit and vegetables is falling short under 
the circumstances," 2Pa JIV 2/2/2358. 
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"the removal of Soviet support" are considered the most important 
factors at any level or region. 

Finally, most officials in Berlin reported their careers 
inside the SED were motivated by their ideals, but two thirds of 
cadre outside Berlin were motivated by more practical 
considerations. Two thirds of Berlin officials of whatever level 
chose either: "I still believe in the ideals that motivated me 
then" or "I was motivated by idealism but was mistaken." In 
contrast, officials outside Berlin tended to choose either: "I 
grew up there, accepted the opportunities available, and always 
did my duty;" "I am a normal person who wanted to succeed, just 
like anyone else, so there is no point is thinking about it any 
more;" or "I faithfully served the GDR and socialism but also 
realized in time that there was no sense in continuing to fight 
for them." 

The roots of all these attitudinal differences may have 
extended back in time and may have reflected in part generational 
differences. They also had behavioral consequences, though. And 
the fact that so many of these differences followed hierarchical 
and regional lines meant that when the GDR, and the elite 
legitimacy cementing the loyalties of its "lead cadre," began to 
collapse, that collapse occurred first at lower leadership levels 
and outside Berlin, as the following historical evidence 
documents. 


IV__Regime Collapse: Some Documentary Evidence 


As the wave of illegal emigrants gained momentum in 
September 1989, and Honecker's decision to allow those holed up 
in the West German embassies in Prague and Warsaw re-cross the 
GDR on their way to the West, a sense of helplessness permeated 
the hieghest levels of the SED. Honecker's hospitalization for a 
kidney ailment and eventual cancer diagnosis contributed to the 
mood. The hesitation of those who, under Egon Krenz and Gunther 
Schabowski, were too busy orchestrating Honecker's resignation to 
take a longer-term perspective, also contributed. In each 
interview with a Kreis secretary the same sense of being left to 
their own devices as the street demonstrations picked up in 
October and November comes up insistently. It does seem, as one 
sympathetic SED historian, "the Bezirk and Kreis organizations 
felt abandoned and, receiving no signal from the center, acted 
aimlessly."*° A lack of guidance from the center granted 
unprecedented autonomy to mid-level and regional sub-elites. 

They used that autonomy to trigger the regime's rapid collapse. 


30 Heinrich Bortfeldt, Von der SED zur PDS (Bonn: Bouvier, 1992), p. 67. 


a) Regional initiatives for Dialog:*' Many citizens in 
Dresden and Leipzig believed an order to shoot at demonstrators 
had been issued. Whether or not it had, ominous bureaucratic 
language filled Stasi telegrams and security forces began 
breaking up demonstrations with tear gas and water cannon, and 
making mass arrests. As early as March 1989, Stasi troops had 
been ordered to make contingency plans to "arrest as well as 
liquidate...subversives."** Then in October, local newspapers 
featured a party militia (Kampfgruppen) leader's promise to act 
"if need be, with weapons in hand!" 

As the wave of emigration rose in September, Stasi chief 
Erich Mielke warned his regional commanders, "the situation is 
serious" and the solution was "a question of power, nothing 
else."3 The day before Gorbachev's arrival for the regime's 
40th anniversary celebrations on October 6-7, more than 1,000 
protesters were arrested in various cities and security forces 
were instructed to prepare for "offensive measures" to stop 
demonstrators "by any means." Several interviewed Politburo 
members concur that they feared an organized run on the Berlin 
Wall during the celebrations. Mielke's central intelligence 
analysis office (ZAIG) drew an explicit analogy to the June 17, 
1953 uprising, concluding “enemy opposition and...rowdy 
forces...endanger the socialist state- and social-order." Once 
an internationally embarrassing confrontation during Gorbachev's 
visit had been avoided, the stage was set for potentially bloody 
showdowns in Leipzig and Dresden, where local demonstrations were 
planned the next two days. 

LEIPZIG: Krenz's claim single-handedly to have averted the 
possibility of a "Chinese solution" as 70,000 gathered to march 
in Leipzig on October 9 is not credible. He did fly to Leipzig 
with Politburo security issues specialist Wolfgang Herger and 
National Police (Volkspolizei, or VoPo) Gen. Karl-Heinz Wagner, 
but only on October 13. Krenz exaggerates his role by portraying 
a telephone call to Leipzig Bezirk First Secretary Hackenburg as 
the turning point. But it only came about 7:15 pm-- after the 
demonstration was well underway. In any event, Krenz did not 
endorse the famous call for peaceful dialog between state and 
society. Bezirk secretariat member Jochen Pommert, who did, 
recalled later that "no one authorized us to act or provided us 
with cover...it was clear that under the circumstances, my party 
could well have held me accountable."™* 


31 The following accounts draw on the author's "Regime Collapse in the Peaceful East German 
Revolution," German Politics 2:1 (April 1993), pp. 97-112. 


32 Jochen von Lang, Erich Mielke, eine deutsche Karrieres (Berlin: Rohwolt, 1991), p. 151. 


33 ibid, p. 158. 


% Letter published in Neues Deutschland (Nov. 21, 1989), p. 3. 
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Along with Pommert, Gewandhaus Orchestra Conductor Kurt 
Masur, Cabaret star Bernd-Lutz Lange, Nikolai Church pastor Peter 
Zimmermann, and SED Secretariat members Kurt Meier and Roland 
Wotzel broadcast their joint appeal for dialog by loudspeaker and 
radio: 


Our common concern and responsibility have brought us 
together today...We all need the free exchange of 
opinions about the further development of Socialism in 
our country.» 


Instead of a high-ranking official in Berlin, it was local mid- 
level officials who joined members of the intelligentsia and the 
Lutheran (Evangelical) church in an initiative to avoid 
bloodshea.* 

DRESDEN: The day before, October 8, while Senior Minister 
Christof Ziemer and other local church leaders sought out Bezirk- 
level party leaders to discuss how to avoid bloodshed, dialogue 
developed from an even lower level of the state and church. A 
catholic curate named Frank Richter asked riot troops, who were 
naturally surprised to see him approaching their ranks, with whom 
he could negotiate. Eventually he found a commanding officer on 
the streets who suggested he select 20 protesters to serve as a 
representative delegation. The officer then ordered his riot 
troops to lay down their shields as a sign of good faith. After 
riot troops laid down their shields, and a cheer went up from the 
protesters. The police officer recalled, "a heavy burden lifted 
from our shoulders...that night my division leader said, ‘they're 
not going to believe us when we report this'."7’ 

SED Mayor Wolfgang Berghofer agreed to receive the 
denonstrators' "Group of 20," which included 5 women and 15 men 
from a wide range of professions, including at least one SED 
member (see Table II). His willingness to engage in dialogue 
with the demonstrators sufficed to prevent more shows of force. 
The next day 500 arrested demonstrators were freed. The Berlin 
leadership had not approved such a compromise in advance. 
Berghofer was pursuing an unauthorized policy. He would go on to 
lead the PDS until abandoning it before the democratic elections 
on March 18. The will to remain in power by resorting to the 
state's legal monopoly on organized force first ended in Dresden 
not because the Politburo in Berlin 


35 Volker Gransow & Konrad H. Jarausch (ed.s), Die deutsche Vereinigung: Dokumente zu Birgerbewegung, 
Annaherung, und Beitritt (Kéln: Wissenschaft und Politik, 1991), p. 76-77. 


36 See also the journalistic account of Ekkehard Kuhn, Der Tag der Entscheidung: Leipzig, 9. Okt. 
1989 (Berlin: Ullstein, 1992). 


37 Eckhard Bahr, Sieben Tage im Oktober (Leipzig: Forum Verlag, 1990), p. 134. 


Table IT 


Original Members of the "Group of Twenty" 
(Dresden, October 8, 1989) 


Name Age 
Andreas Bartzsch 32 
Ulrich Baumgart 45 
Friedrich Boltz 36 
Dieter Brandes 58 
Karl-Heinz Denkert 44 
Uwe Glosinski 24 
René Gruttner 23 
Markus Kinscher 18 
Sabine Linke 19 
Henry MatthesB 26 
Maik Miersch 23 
Beate Mihaly 45 
Frank Neubert 36 
Kerstin Nikolaus 22 
Eberhard Ohst 49 
Heiko Pstrong 21 
Steven Richter 17 
Peter Rosenberg 37 
Bringfriede RoBler 34 
Olivia Schwarz 18 


Profession 

Driving Instructor 
Certified Engineer 
Engineer 

Religious Instructor 
Master Table-maker 
Bus Driver 
Locksmith 
Locksmith's Apprentice 
Nursing Student 
Student 

Lathe Operator 
Nursery School Teacher 
Shift Leader 
Assistant Cook 
Certified Chemist 
Student 

Apprentice 

Baker 

Nurse 

Business Trainee 


WSS HSS SSS SS =| 


source: Eckhard Bahr, (1990), p. 178. 


had adopted a new policy, but because regional and mid-level 
party officials finally took the initiative to talk to the 
growing number of non-violent demonstrators on the streets.™ 


b) Bezirk Officials confront the Politburo: Several Bezirk 
secretaries sat directly on the Politburo, so there never was a 
complete distinction between the Politburo and Bezirk levels. In 
practice, the distinction was between Politburo members and 
Bezirk secretaries not simultaneously sitting in the Politburo. 
At a formal consultation (Beratung) of the Politburo with these 
underprivileged Bezirk secretaries on October 12, 1989 criticism 
led by Perestroika advocate and future transition leader Hans 
Modrow of Dresden, helped convince long time heir apparent Egon 
Krenz to depose Erich Honecker on October 18.°° 

After Krenz became General Secretary, these consultations 
became a short-lived new forum for relatively frank internal 


38 See also the partial accounts of Bahr, op. cit., and Hans Kromer, Dresden: die friedliche 
Revolution: Oktober 1989-Marz 1990 (Bébingen: Anita Tyke, 1990). 


39 For Krenz' reaction, see Bortfeldt, op. cit., p. 77. 
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party criticism. The contentious mood is captured in a report 
from the Oct. 27 consultation.*® The First Secretary of Bezirk 
Rostock said: "I have been a first Bezirk secretary for 15 years 
and this is the first time we have spoken out properly." Modrow 
reported that New Forum in Bezirk Dresden supported socialisn, 
but would not accept continuation of the party's "leading role." 
His Bezirk leadership was fed up with the "glossing over" 
(Schénfarberei) of bad news. The Secretary from Neubrandenburg 
was afraid "the correlation of forces is turning against us." 
The Frankfurt (Oder) Secretary recognized that "the influence of 
western media on public opinion is great." Still, the old mind 
set lingered on. "The enemy has increased his attacks on the 
party," lamented the First Secretary from Bezirk Suhl (where 
Fritschler's Kreis was located). And the Potsdam Secretary's 
proposal to coopt New Forum as another puppet party in the 
National Front demonstrates the limits of critical thinking at 
this level of the party leadership. With unwitting prescience, 
one secretary noted that the local Stasi headquarters building in 
his Bezirk had become a regular stop during the peaceful 
demonstrations through his city. (it would be stormed the 
following month.) 

After the opening of the Berlin Wall on November 9, however, 
the party grassroots and Kreis secretaries began to join the 
restless population in open rebellion. Already on Nov. 3, in the 
first sign of the party's surprisingly rapid internal 
demoncratization process, mid-level leaders had forced the hard 
line secretary of Bezirk Schwerin to resign. And that in 
defiance of Politburo emissary Horst Dohlus' last minute plea for 
caution. Two other Bezirk secretaries were removed in similar 
exercises of mid-level autonomy. Then in the lead up to the 
powerful Special Party Congress (Sonderparteitag) in early 
December, the remaining 11 Bezirk secretaries were also replaced. 
Modrow had, by this time, already moved up to the newly 
significant position of Prime Minister, from which he would 
oversee the GDR's transition to democratic elections on March 18, 
1990. 


c) Kreis leadership and Party Grass Roots defect: The final 
shove that toppled the Politburo and ended the SED's rule in 
early December 1989 came from the local party leadership. By 
late November, the Kreis Secretary in Potsdam-City dmanded Krenz! 
resignation during a Politburo consultation with the 230-some 
Kreis secretaries. In the Berlin Kreis of Prenzlauer Berg, a 
traditional workers' neighborhood that became a center of 
dissident activity, including the "environment library" at the 
Zion Church and peace prayers at Gethsemane Church, another Kreis 


40 "Information Uber die Beratung des Sekretariats des ZKs mit den 1. Sekretdren der Bezirksleijtungen 


der SED am 27. Oktober 1989," Anlage Nr. 1 zum [BeschluB-] Protokoll Nr. 47 com 31. Oktober 1989, Zentrales 
Parteiarchiv, JIV 2/2/2356. 
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secretary became the first party official to break ranks publicly 
and call for the entire Politburo's resignation. 

The SED had already begun dissolving at the grassroots. 
850,000 of 2.3 million members would eventually leave the party 
between October and December.*' The Stasi reported obn the 
number of returned membership books, but failed to foresee that 
the leadership of a Kreis would join the rebellion. Those SED 
members who remained began calling for the Special Congress 
because it would be more powerful than the scheduled regular 
Congress. On November 12 the Politburo gave in, originally 
calling the Special Congress that would end SED rule for mid- 
December.** As a series of corruption revelations filled the 
newly uncensored press, the grass roots criticism continued to 
grow. It peaked on November 30, when journalists and editors at 
the (Radio and) Television Works, together with academics in the 
"Modern Socialism" project at Humboldt University, drafted a 
reform program. Their "Platform WF" declared "we withdraw our 
confidence from the Party leadership and its supporting 
apparatus."*? In response, the Politburo sent a cable to all 
Bezirk and Kreis secretaries asking them "to do everything but 
everything to preserve the unity of the party under all 
circumstances. "4 

In Kreis Prenzlauer Berg, whose first secretary was one of 
the few women to hold a leading political position at any level 
in the SED, the Politburo's plea fell on deaf ears. The local 
party secretariat endorsed the Platform WF, then went on to 
demand a new Politburo: 


Through irresponsible behavior, half-hearted tactical 
measures, attempts to protect leading Comrades and 
cover up blanks spots in our past...the Politburo has 
squandered its stock of trust...We therefore demand the 
immediate calling of the 12th Central Committee 
session! The Politburo's resignation! The creation of 
a Working Secretariat composed of untainted 
Comrades...“ 


The process of regime collapse was so advanced at this point, 
that the Politburo finally took its internal critics' advice. 


41 Patrick Moreau, PDS: Anatomie einer postkommmistischen Partei (Bonn, Bouvier, 1992), p. 332. 


42 BeschluBprotokoll d. Politburos (Nov. 12, 1989), ZPa, JIV 2/2/2360. 


“ WF Sender, Betriebszeitung der Werktdtigen im VEB Werk fiir Fernsehelektronik, Dec. 1, 1989, p. 1, 
ZPa Library, 90 C 200st. 


a4 BeschluBprotokoll d. Politburo (Dec. 1, 1989), ZPa JIV 2/2/2366. 


45 "“Aufruf an alle Genossen d. Kreisparteiorganisation Berlin-Prenzlauer Berg und d. 
Bezirkorganisation Berlin," ZPa Library, 90 C 200st. 
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The Prenzlauer Berg leadership organized an impromptu protest 
demonstration for party members in front of the Central 
Committee's "Grand House" headquarters. To deter the crowd of 
angry party members from storming the building, Gunther 
Schabowski told his rebellious "professional revolutionaries" and 
local grassroots members the entire Politburo had resigned. In 
its place a Working Committee of "Comrades who have not yet 
belonged to the leadership" would preside over the Special 
Congress.“ In a public statement, the Politburo acknowledged 
the role played by the mid-level officials.*’ 

The first secretary of Prenzlauer Berg fits a relatively 
reform-oriented profile. For my survey, she placed herself at 
3.0 on the "Perestroika in the GDR vs. real-existing Socialism" 
scale. She did not consider herself a "German" but rated fascism 
as remarkably unimportant to her motivation during the late 
1980's-- only a 4 on the 1 to 10 scale. She had over time 
doubted whether the political system was the best possible for 
realizing the goals of East German society. She believed regime 
ideology was considered no more than "an unavoidable ritual" both 
in the population at large and among grass roots party members. 
In 1964, an uncle had been expelled for printing dissident 
pamphlets. In September 1989, as her district became the site of 
protest demonstrations, she felt particularly hamstrung by the 
center: "We couldn't do anything as [protesters] met in the 
Gethsemane church; I proposed nothing; I could take no decisions, 
all of which had to come from up high (ganz oben)." Her 
cooperation public demand for the Politburo's resignation, 
however, showed she was not entirely helpless. As a dissatisfied 
mid-level official, she took a decision that contributed directly 
to the process of regime collapse. 

As the Special Congress got underway December 3rd, newly 
appointed SED Corruption Committee Chairman, and later PDS party 
chairman, Gregor Gysi sealed resigning Politburo members' 
offices, forcing them to ask his permission even to remove 
personal belongings. "What really shocked me was that none of 
them bothered to ask: 'What do you think you are doing? Who are 
you anyway?'...Their behavior was remarkable."*® By then the 
top leadership's will to retain power by all means also had 
completely collapsed. This then should be considered the end of 
the old regime. 


46 BeschluBprotokoll d. Politburos (Dec. 3, 1989), 2Pa JIV 2/2/2367. 


47 Neues Deutschland, Dec. 4, 1989, p. 1, reprinted in Der schwere Weg der Erneuerung: eine 
Dokumentation (Berlin: Dietz, 1991), p. 243. 


48 Gregor Gysi, Thomas Faulkner and Werner Hubner, Sturm aufs grosse Haus: der Untergang der 
(Berlin: Fischerinsel, 1990), p. 76. 


V Considerations for Further Research 


Because this paper reports on research very much in 
progress, perhaps two possibilities for future research may take 
the place of a summary. Given the theoretical importance of the 
use of force in this paper's definition of elite legitimacy and 
regime collapse, it would be logical to extend both the archival 
and survey research to cover more directly the various leaders of 
the security forces. A meaningful positional sample in the same 
regions and hierarchical levels employed for party cadre could be 
constructed from membership in Einsatzleitungen, the crisis 
management teams that formally merged party and security 
leadership cadre. At all levels and in all regions, these 
interagency groups were composed of the First and Second SED 
Secretaries, a party security affairs staffer, the chairman of 
the government council (Rat), and leaders of the People's Army 
(NVA) command, the State Security Service (Stasi) office, and the 
People's Police (VoPo) agency.“ 

The sample of party cadre could also be refined to allow for 
regional variation outside Berlin, perhaps by interviewing cadre 
in an industrialized region in the South known for being the site 
of significant protests during the Wende, as well as in a more 
rural district in the North, where less protest occurred. Given 
the important mediating role played by the Bezirk secretaries, 
especially in the October consultations, it also would be useful 
to expand the sample to enough secretaries at this level to allow 
form meaningful analysis at a total of three levels (Politburo, 
Bezirk, and Kreis). 


49 
JIV 2/2/2335. 


See "Statut d. Einsatzleitungen," Anlage zum BeschluBprotokoll d. Politburos (July 4, 1989), ZPa 
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The Dynamics of Defection: Diplomacy, State Capacity, 
and Drug Control in Germany, 1909-1929 


A longstanding argument underlying U.S. drug control efforts 
has linked questions of foreign compliance to the issue of state 
capacity. Specifically, this argument holds that compliance by 
source countries with the American agenda on illicit drugs has 
often been beyond the capacity of weak states permeated by strong 
societal opposition.! The primary ways in which state capacity 
has undermined drug control efforts are posited by this argument 
as being twofold. 


First, weak domestic capacity leads to involuntary defection 
from international drug control agreements. Although government 
officials pledge to carry out drug control efforts, weak state 
capacity prevents them from actually doing so. Second, weak state 
capacity leads to deception as a form of voluntary defection. 
Unable to overcome domestic weaknesses and faced with 
international pressure, government officials pledge to engage in 
control efforts with no intent of doing so.? 


If capacity is the problem, this argument posits that 
increased involvement by the United States in source countries is 
the solution. Specifically, U.S. policy should rely on increased 
pressure on foreign governments in an attempt to dissuade 
deception while providing economic and/or military support in an 
attempt to offset weak domestic capacity. These policies have 
characterized U.S. drug control efforts since the early 1900s. 
Reflecting the most recent drug wars of the 1980s, policymakers 
and scholars alike have tended to raise these arguments in the 
context of U.S. relations with countries such as Columbia, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Mexico. In the initial drug wars waged by the 
United States, however, state capacity arguments and strategies 
were directed primarily at developed countries such as Germany 
and Japan. 


' Although this is discussed in greater detail below, see, 
for example, Arnold H. Taylor, American Diplomacy and the 
Narcotics Traffic 1900-1939: A Study in International 
Humanitarian Reform (Durham: Duke University Press, 1969); and 
William 0. Walker III, Opium and Foreign Policy: The Anglo- 
American Search for Order in Asia, 1912-1954 (Chapel Hill and 
London: The University of North Carolina Press, 1991). 


> The distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
defection is drawn from Robert Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic 
Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games," International 
Organization 43 (3), pp. 427-60. 
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This paper is drawn from a broader research project that 
explores German and Japanese responses to the American agenda on 
drug control.*? This paper turns to the preliminary findings of 
the early German case studies to begin to assess the argument 
linking compliance and capacity found in U.S. drug control 
policy. It is important to stress at the outset that the paper’s 
findings and conclusions are preliminary at best. My efforts here 
are more exploratory than aimed at any systematic testing of 
contending hypotheses of state capacity. 


The paper’s first section briefly discusses the literature 
on state capacity. The second section offers an assessment of 
state and societal structure in Germany in the issue area of 
drug, especially cocaine, control. The third section explores two 
detailed case studies where German officials faced questions of 
compliance with the American agenda on drug control. The final 
section briefly summarizes and explores the potential 
ramifications of the paper’s findings. 


I. State Capacity and International Compliance 


As argued by Theda Skocpol, state capacity refers to the 
ability of states "to implement official goals, especially over 
the actual or potential opposition of powerful social groups."* 
Although state ability is generally shaped by basic factors such 
as territorial integrity ("stable administrative-military control 


3-H. Richard Friman, "Narcodiplomacy: Germany, Japan, and 
the American War on Drugs, 1909-1992" Book Manuscript in 
progress. 


4 Theda Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back in: Strategies of 
Analysis in Current Research," in Peter B. Evans, Dietrich 
Rueschemeyer, and Theda Skocpol, eds., Bringing the State Back 
In, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), p. 9. 

The renewed interest in the state since the late 1970s has 
also prompted an extensive debate over conceptualization. For a 
recent example see, John Bendix; Bertel Ollman; Bartholomew H. 
Sparrow; Timothy P. Mitchell, "Controversy: Going Beyond the 
State?" American Political Science Review 86 (December 1992), pp. 
1007-22. In this paper, I conceptualize the state as "an 
organization distinguished by the following characteristics: a 
set of differentiated institutions and personnel, primacy of 
place as the center or focal point of political relations ina 
given territory, monopoly power over ‘binding rulemaking’ within 
this territory, and capable of acting autonomously from societal 
groups (groups based outside of the state)." H. Richard Friman, 
Patchwork Protectionism: Textile Trade Policy in the United 
States, Japan, and West Germany (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1990), p. 21. 


of a given territory"), financial resources, and "loyal and 
skilled officials,"’ scholarship on the capacity of states to 
implement specific policies has tended to focus primarily on 
structural factors. This section briefly addresses the impact of 
the latter on the dynamics of defection. 


State Capacity and Involuntary Defection: Structural 
approaches to state capacity have tended to emphasize the nature 
of state institutions. For example, the work of Stephen Krasner 
and others suggests that the fragmentation of power and authority 
across state institutions creates cross-national as well as 
cross-sectoral variation in the policy instruments available to 
state leaders.® These patterns of fragmentation also lead to 
variation in the opportunities for societal groups to gain access 
into and influence over the policy process. The common 
comparisons in this literature note differences between the 
United States and Japan as well as between the issue areas of 
trade and monetary policy.’ In short, the greater the 
institutional fragmentation of the state, the weaker the state 
capacity. 


In contrast, Joel Migdal and others have emphasized aspects 
of societal structure in inhibiting state capacity.® For 
example, Migdal notes that social control is shaped by patterns 
of societal organization. Specifically, societies distinguished 
either by highly centralized organization that "concentrates 
control at the top" (pyramidal) or by social control "spread 
through a number of fairly autonomous social organizations" 


> Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back In," pp. 16-17. 


6 stephen D. Krasner, Defending the National Interest: Raw 
Materials Investment and U.S. Foreign Policy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978). 


’ Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back In," pp. 17-18; Krasner, 
Defending the National Interest; Peter J. Katzenstein, ed., 
Between Power and Plenty: The Foreign Economic Policy of Advanced 
Industrial States (Madison: Wisconsin University Press, 1978); 
and Friman, Patchwork Protectionism. 


8 Joel S. Migdal, Strong Societies and Weak States: State- 
Society Relations and State Capabilities in the Third World 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988); Katzenstein, 
Between Power and Plenty; Peter J. Katzenstein, Corporatism and 
Change (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985); and Peter 
Gourevitch, Politics in Hard Times (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1986). 


(diffused) can seriously challenge state leaders.’ Moreover, 
this pattern tends to hold unless societal organization is 
disrupted by disaster or crises.'! In short, the stronger the 
societal organization and, in turn, social control, the weaker 
the state capacity.!! 


As suggested by Robert Putnam’s work on the dynamics of two- 
level games, such structural dynamics can lead to “involuntary 
defection" from negotiated international agreements.!? Although 
making international commitments, policy makers may find 
themselves unable to garner the necessary domestic support to 
facilitate compliance due to weak state capacity. As argued by a 
growing number of scholars, policy makers may seek to compensate 
for these structural weaknesses by engaging in domestic 
bargaining with adversely affected state officials and societal 
groups.'? Yet, bargaining tactics are not always available nor 


° Migdal, Strong Societies and Weak States, pp. xiii, 33-35, 
261. Migdal’s distinction is somewhat confusing as to whether the 
apex of this social pyramid is located in the state or society 
(pp. 34-35). In this paper, I conceptualize the pyramidal pattern 
as comparable to a highly organized and inclusive societal "peak" 
organization. 


wa 
'l In contrast, as suggested by Katzenstein as well as 
scholarship on corporatism, strong societal organization 
(especially pyramidal) tends to increase state capacity. See, 
Katzenstein, Corporatism and Change. For a broader argument on 
the structural power of societal groups--especially 
business/capital--see, for example, Charles E. Lindbloon, 
Politics and Markets: The World’s Political-Economic Systems (New 
York: Basic Books, 1977); and Stephen Gill, American Hegemony and 
the Trilateral Commission (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990). 


2 Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics." 


3 For example, Migdal (Strong Societies and Weak States, p. 
26) notes that state leaders can use tactics including "rewards, 
threats, and punishments" often combined with "symbolic 
configurations [incorporating]... ideology or beliefs or anything 
else." See also, Richard E. Walton and Robert B. McKersie, A 
Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotiations (Ithaca: ILR Press, 
1991); Eric A. Nordlinger, On the Autonomy of the Democratic 
State (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1981); and G. John 
Ikenberry, "Conclusion: An Institutional Approach to American 
Foreign Economic Policy," International Organization 42 (Winter 
1988), pp. 236-41. 
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are they always successful.'4 In short, weak state capacity 
appears to increase the likelihood of involuntary defection. 


State Capacity and Deception as Voluntary Defection: The 
work of Skocpol, Putnam, and others suggests that by virtue of 
their position within the state apparatus, policy makers face and 
seek to mediate societal, state, and international pressures.!° 
Thus, although weak state capacity can increase the likelihood of 
involuntary defection, policy makers are also likely to seek ways 
to reduce the international costs of defecting from negotiated 
international agreements. Unable to overcome domestic weaknesses 
and faced with international pressure for compliance, policy 
makers are likely to turn to deception in an attempt to reconcile 
domestic and international considerations.! 


Deception refers to the "deliberate concealment or 
misrepresentation of truth with intent to lead another into error 
or disadvantage" through the use of tactics such as cheating and 
ambiguity.!’ Policy makers can cheat on existing formal and 
informal agreements and arrangements by violating their specific 


14 The bargaining approach to state capacity has also tended 
to stress the utility and frequency of side-payments but at the 
expense of discounting other bargaining tactics. Moreover, the 
conditions under which different domestic bargaining tactics are 
likely to be chosen to facilitate formal or informal ratification 
of negotiated international agreements have been relatively 
understudied. See, H. Richard Friman, "Side-Payments versus 
Security Cards: Domestic Bargaining Tactics in International 
Economic Negotiations," International Organization, Forthcoming 
Summer 1993. 


5 Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back In," pp. 30-32; Michael 
Mann, "The Autonomous Power of the State: Its Origins, Mechanisms 
and Results," in John A. Hall, ed., States in History (London: 
Basil Blackwell, 1987), p. 112; Eric Nordlinger, et al., "The 
Return to the State: Critiques," American Political Science 
Review 82 (September 1988), pp. 881-84; and Putnam, "Diplomacy 
and Domestic Politics," p. 423. 


'6 Deception is relatively underexplored in the 
international relations and state capacity literatures. For a 
discussion of the literature, see H. Richard Friman, "Neither 
Compromise nor Compliance: International Pressures, Societal 
Influence, and the Politics of Deception in the International 
Drug Trade," in David Skidmore and Valerie Hudson, eds., The 
Limits of State Autonomy: Societal Groups and Foreign Policy 
Formulation (Boulder: Westview Press, 1993), pp. 103-26. 


17 american Heritage, The American Heritage Dictionary of 
the English Language (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969), p. 342. 
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provisions. Policy makers can also seek to negotiate ambiguity 
into formal and informal agreements and arrangements to 
facilitate action contrary to their intent.!® Deception reduces 
the costs of compliance by misleading others into believing that 
they have gained more than is actually the case. 


The inherent contradiction of turning to deception, however, 
is that the policy is ultimately untenable. As the deception is 
discovered, policy makers are increasingly placed back in the 
initial position of having to deal with contending pressures. In 
addition, they may also face a backlash of retaliation in 
response to the deception coming to light. The bottom line and 
attractiveness of a strategy of deception as an alternative for 
policy makers, however, is that the potential costs of deception 
in contrast to the immediate costs of compliance come due 
sometime in the future. Moreover, the typical "time preferences" 
of individuals tend to "attach less weight to future consumption 
or utility than to present."!? In short, faced with weak state 
capacity and international pressure for compliance, policy makers 
are likely to trade potential long-term costs for short-term 
gains by turning to deception.” 


II. State Capacity in Germany, 1909-29 


To what extent does state capacity explain the pattern of 
German compliance with the American agenda on drug control? As an 
initial step towards answering this question, this section 
briefly explores the structural determinants of German state 
capacity in the issue area of drug control, especially regarding 
cocaine. The time frame discussed in this paper covers the period 
from 1909 to 1929--from the Shanghai Opium Commission to the 
onset of preparations for the Limitation of Manufactured 
Narcotics Conference (eventually held in 1931).7! During this 


18 David Yoffie, Power and Protectionism: Strategies of the 


Newly Industrializing Countries (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1983), pp. 26-28, 31-34. 


19 Jon Elster, Sour Grapes: Studies in the Subversion of 
Rationality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985),pp. 7- 
8. 


Even when considerations of weak domestic capacity are 
not at issue, policymakers can turn to deception to reduce the 
short-term international costs of compliance. 


21 This paper relies on U.S., German, and to a lesser 
extent, British archival materials. They are coded as follows. 


1. State Department records located in the National 
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period, Germany, due to its prominence in the international 
cocaine trade as well as in other drugs, emerged as the primary 
country of concern in international control efforts.” 


Preconditions: Before turning to structural aspects, it is 
important to note that the "general underpinnings of state 
capacity" addressed by Skocpol appear to be weak in Germany.” 
During the period under analysis here, Germany lacked extensive 
territorial control as well as financial resources. For example, 
the provisions of the Versailles Treaty and disputes with France 
left portions of German territory either under foreign control or 


Archives: narcotics (511.4A1/) and the internal affairs of 
Germany (862.114/). 


2. British Foreign Office Files (FO 415) are drawn from The 
Opium Trade: 1910-1941, Volume 2 (1912), (Scholarly Resources, 
1974): coded as OT2/Part/document number. 


3. German Foreign Office (Auswaertiges Amt) Archives: 
-III RR :Abteilung III, Akten Betreffend Opium 
-including special set of files: Fall Boehringer & 
Sohn (III R, III E) 
-II :Abteilung II, Gesandschaft: Den Haag, Akten 
Betreffend Opium 
-AA3 :Abteilung Recht I/II Akten Betreffend Opium, 
Handaakten Brietfeld enhaltend: Material zur Opium 
Frage: 1912-42 


4. German Foreign Office, Ministry of Interior Archives: 
-III B __ + :Reichsamt des Innern, Akten Betreffend: den Vertrieb 
von Opium u. Morphine 
-II M____—swxs Ausswaertiges Amt, Abteilung IIm, Akten Betreffend: 
Drogen und Artz Konferenzen 
-II 5A ____ :Reichsamt des Innern (II) Akten Betreffend: den 
Vertrieb von Opium und Morphium 


5. Firmenarchiv Merck: 
-M2 :Opium, Opium Konferenz 

22 U.S. drug control efforts focused on restraining the 
British opium trade from 1906 into the 1920s. With the Hague 
Convention of 1912, the drug control debate expanded to include 
questions of cocaine and the role of Germany. During the 1920s, 
international concerns with Britain and Germany were gradually 
overshadowed by concerns over Japan’s role in the opium and 
narcotics transit trade into China. 


23 Skocpol, "Bringing the State Back In," p. 16. 


weak central administration.™4 The Saar region was under the 
administration of League of Nations but with coal mines placed 
under French control. The Rheinland was demilitarized with allied 
occupation of the "left bank and bridgeheads."* During the 

1920s, French disputes with Germany over compliance with treaty 
regulations also resulted in the temporary occupations of 1920 
(Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Homberg, Hanau), 1921 (Dusseldorf, 
Duisberg, and Rohrort), and 1923 (Ruhr district) .* 


Financially, the combination of national debt, reparations, 
and rampant inflation faced by German leaders undermined the 
financial resources of the state during the 1920s. By 1922, 
Germany’s national debt stood at an estimated $58.6 billion while 
reparations agreed to under the London Payments Plan stood at 
$28.3 billion. Compliance with the plan would "require annual 
payments of 2,000 million gold marks plus 26% of the value of her 
exports." By August 1923, inflation had also eroded the mark’s 
value to an exchange rate of 1 million to one dollar.”’ In 
effect, state leaders appeared to lack key aspects of state 
power. 


State Structure: German state structure during the 1920s was 
distinguished by the attempted transition from 47 years of 
constitutional monarchy dominated by Prussia to a parliamentary 
republic. The Weimar constitution of 1919 fragmented state power 
and authority primarily between the executive and legislative 
branches and between the national (Reich) and state (Laender) 
governments. For example, the president, although directly 
elected and empowered to appoint a chancellor and cabinet 
ministers and to dissolve the lower house (the Reichstag) for new 
elections, required the cooperation and vote of confidence by the 
Reichstag to govern.*® Neither was consistently forthcoming.” 


*4 As discussed below, territorial control by the Reich 
government was also inhibited by aspects of state structure. 


25 Eberhard Kolb, The Weimar Republic, translated by P.S. 
Falla (London: Unwin Hyman, 1988), p. 28. 


76 Ibid., pp. 41, 46; and Erich Eyck, A History of the 
Weimar Republic, translated by H. Hanson and R. Waite (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1962), pp. 155-56. 


27 Calculated from Kolb, The Weimar Republic, pp. 40-41; and 
Eyck, A History of the Weimar Republic, p. 131. 


*8 The one exception was the power under Article 48 allowing 
the president to "proclaim a state of emergency to preserve 
public security and order." Kolb, The Weimar Republic, pp. 18-19. 


From 1919 to 1925 alone, the Weimar Republic experienced 12 
different governments, only two lasting more than one year, and 
nine different chancellors.” 


The Weimar constitution had also increased the Reich’s 
authority relative to that held by the Laender governments 
through steps including tax, military, and administrative reform 
as well as a reduced legislative role for the upper house 
(Reichsrat) .7! yet, the transition from states rights to Reich 
control proved to be a difficult task, especially in the area of 
consolidation and disarmament of Laender military and 
paramilitary forces.” 


The fragmentation of the Weimar Republic also appears to 
have characterized state structure in the issue area of drug 
control. Prior to the 1920s, the Foreign Office (Auswaertiges 
Amt) responded to foreign demands concerning regulation of the 
cocaine trade by turning to the Ministry of the Interior 
(Reichsamt des Innern, hereinafter RMI). Yet, the RMI, although 
in large part able to bypass input from the Ministries of 
Economics and Finance, faced potential opposition from both 
houses of the parliament over any regulatory steps that would 
impinge on the authority of state governments. 


"9 The literature here is extensive and stresses factors 
such as the proliferation of political parties and power 
struggles within them, and challenges to the Weimar Republic from 
the right as well as the left. In addition to being played out in 
the Reichstag, these challenges took the forms of putsches and 
political assassinations. For example, see the extensive 
literature review and bibliography in Korb, The Weimar Republic, 
pp. 129-231; and David Abraham, The Collapse of the Weimar 
Republic: Political Economy and Crisis (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981). 


30 Eyck, A History of the Weimar Republic, pp. 341-42. 


31 Detrich Orlow, Weimar Prussia 1918-1925: The Unlikely 
Rock of Democracy (Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh University Press, 
1986), p. 92; and Kolb, The Weimar Republic, pp. 18-19. 


2 vor example, see the cases of the Freikorps support of 


the Kapp putsch in Berlin in 1920 and the resistance of Bavaria 
to the dismantling of the Bavarian Home Guards (320,000 strong) 
in 1920-21. Kolb, The Weimar Republic, pp. 36-37; Eyck, A History 
of the Weimar Republic, pp. 147-56, 176-77, 179, 188; and Orlow, 
Weimar Prussia, p. 148. 


33 The following is based primarily on information drawn 
from German public and private archival files. 
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Beginning in 1921, the Reich Ministry of Health 
(Reichsgesundheitsamt, hereinafter RGSA) emerged as the primary 
agency charged with implementing drug legislation. Yet, Foreign 
Office requests were still transmitted to the RGSA through the 
RMI. Moreover, the RGSA was required to engage in consultation 
with the relevant Laender--those hosting drug producers or 
traders--on the issuing of import and export licenses and 
oversight and regulation of narcotics manufacture.** Finally, 
enforcement of regulations relied primarily on Laender officials 
including police forces focused more on political challenges to 
the Laender and/or Weimar regime than on illicit narcotic 
transactions. 


Societal Structure: The structure of the German cocaine 
industry illustrates a pattern of limited pyramidal organization. 
The origins of the international cocaine trade in large part lie 
in Germany. For example, cocaine was first extracted from Latin 
American coca by German scientists.** More importantly, in 1862, 
the company E. Merck located in Darmstadt began the first 
commercial production and distribution of the drug.’ In 
addition to Merck, eleven other firms were engaged in cocaine 
production and export, six located along the Rhein roughly within 
a 50 mile radius of Frankfurt. By 1910, Merck had emerged as 


34 Armin Linz, German Opium Legislation (Control Commission 
for Germany, Printing and Stationary Office, 1947), pp. 2-4. For 
a statement by the Ministry of Finance in February 1925, calling 
for expanding the Ministry of Health’s control over domestic as 
well as international transactions--to increase control over 
smuggling--see III R 270 (28 February 1925). 


35 For example, see the discussions of the role of the 
Kriminalpolizei (Kripo) and the Sicherheitspolizei (Sipo) in 
Huey Liang, The Berlin Police Force in the Weimar Republic 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970); and Orlow, 
Weimar Prussia, pp. 142-50. 


36 Hermann P. Voight, Zum Thema Kokain (Basel: Sphinx 
Verlag, 1982), p. 20; Ernst Joel and F. Fraenkel, Der 
Cocainismus: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Psychopathologie 
Rauschgifte (Berlin: Julius, Springer, 1924), p. 11. 


37 Cocaine was primary used by injection until the 1920s 
when it was displaced by cocaine manufactured for use by 
inhalation. Berndt Georg Thamm, Andenschnee: Die Lange Linie des 
Kokain (Basel: Sphinx-Verlag, 1986), pp. 85, 122. 


38 E. Merck (Darmstadt), C.F. Boehringer & Soehne (Mannheim- 
Wldhof), C.F. Boehringer Sohn (Nieder-Ingelheim), J.D. Riedel 
(Berlin), Vereinigte Chinin-Fabriken Zimmer & Co (Frankfurt am 
Main), Chemische Werke vom Dr. H. Byk (Berlin-Charlottenberg) , 
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the world’s single largest source of cocaine producing 5.3 
thousand kilograms annually and exporting 76 percent of its 
output. By 1914, total German annual output stood at an estimated 
9.0 thousand kilograms.*® 


The German cocaine industry was distinguished by relatively 
weak organization but an organization that held control over 
vital information on drug production and trade relative to that 
held by the government. In 1906, five major producers established 
the Association to Safeguard the Interests of the German Chemical 
Industry (Verein zur Wahrung der Interessen der Chemischen 
Industrie Deutschland, hereinafter referred to as VCI).*” Headed 
by Merck, the association sought to protect the members’ 
interests from foreign competitors as well as to act as a 
counterweight to the larger German chemical firms that would 
establish IG Farben in 1925.*' As Germany began to participate 
in international efforts to restrict and regulate the cocaine 
trade begun by the United States in 1910, the RMI turned to the 
association in an attempt to get information requested by the 
United States while the association sought to derail efforts at 
regulation. By the early 1920s, the Weimar government was seeking 
the association’s compliance in the face of growing evidence of 


Chemische Fabrik Guestrow (Guestrow), Joh.Diedr. Bieber 
(Hamburg), Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien (Berlin), Gehe & Co 
(Dresden), F. Hoffmann La Roche & Co (Grensach), and Knoll & Co 
(Ludwigshafen). Reidel, Merck, the Boehringer companies, and 
Zimmer were also primary producers of morphine. 511.4A1/962. 


39 The single largest market was China (21%) followed by 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. Official government figures provided 
to the League of Nations during the 1920s suggest total German 
production and export at an average 2.7-3.6 and 2.1-2.8 thousand 
kilograms annually. Albert Wissler offers slightly higher figures 
for the 1920s (3.6 and 2.8 thousand kilograms respectively). By 
comparison, British, Swiss, and French exports of cocaine during 
the 1920s averaged 0.3, 0.27, 0.58 thousand kilograms 
respectively. M2, "Verkauf von E. Merck, Darmstadt, 1911"; AA3/no 
code (materials prepared by the Geschaeftsfuehrer der Fachgruppe 
Opium und Cocain, 1933); and Albert Wissler, Die Opiumfrage: Eine 
Studie zur weltwirtschaftlichen und weltpolitischen Lage der 
Gegenwart (Kiel: Jena, Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1931), pp. 132, 
i337, 142. 


40 The members were Merck, Gehe, C.F. Boehringer & Soehne, 
and Riedel. 


M2; and Interviews (Darmstadt, Germany 1991). On the role 
and impact of IG Farben during Weimar, see Abraham, The Collapse 
of the Weimar Republic, pp. 129-33. 


German participation in the illicit cocaine trade.” 


III. The Dynamics of Defection? 


Drawing primarily on archival data from State Department and 
British Foreign Office files, the prominent literature on German 
responses to international drug control efforts during the early 
1900s reflects the U.S. interpretation of weak state capacity 
leading to deception and/or involuntary defection.* The 
preceding section on preconditions and structural dynamics 
reenforces this interpretation by suggesting that state capacity 
in Germany was limited. 


The following two cases address German responses to 
international pressure for drug control. Although addressing 
high-profile instances attracting attention in the literature on 
drug control, the case study analysis offered here is preliminary 
at best. Drawing on previously unexplored German archival data, 
however, this section suggests that the impact of these aspects 
of state capacity on German drug control policy has been 
overstated. 


Case I, 1909-1921: Beginning in 1905, the United States 
turned to efforts to draft an international convention 
controlling the international opium trade. Initial resistance 
from other countries, especially Great Britain, led instead to 
the convening and limited recommendations of the Shanghai Opium 
Commission in 1909. Seeking a more binding convention, the United 
States renewed its efforts. In September 1910, the British 
consented to the idea of a new conference but only on specific 
conditions: first, that restrictions on cocaine and morphine also 
be placed on the agenda; and second, that preliminary national 
studies be taken prior to the conference on production and trade 
in these drugs.** Receptive to the idea of broadening the 


42 after 1921, the importance of VCI appears to fade. The 
companies Merck and Boehringer emerge in the German archival 
files as the spokesman for a new "Expert Group on Opium and 
Cocaine" (Fachgruppe Opium und Cocaine). 


43 See especially, Taylor, American Diplomacy and the 


Narcotics Traffic; and S.D. Stein, International Diplomacy, State 
Administration, and Narcotics Control: The Origins of a Social 


Problem (Aldershot, Hampshire, England: Gower Publishing, 1985). 


“4 The reasons for such a step included the growing problem 
with these drugs in the British colonies, a desire to weaken the 
anti-British alliance that had emerged at Shanghai, and a desire 
to prevent Germany from benefitting in the event of a curtailment 
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control efforts, the United States agreed to the British 


conditions and turned to scheduling a conference at the Hague for 
mid-1911.* 


The German government, having relatively limited interest in 
the opium trade, had backed the United States at Shanghai and in 
the initial proposals for a second conference.*© However, by 
drawing in morphine and especially cocaine, the agenda for the 
Hague Conference clearly altered Germany’s stake in the 
deliberations. State Department records and prominent scholarship 
point to the influence of "large chemical manufacturing 
interests" to explain the German government’s use of deception 
and the resulting delays in the onset and conclusion of the 
conference.*’ Moreover, this argument holds that due to societal 
pressures Germany did not sign the Hague Convention until forced 
to do so under Article 295 of the Versailles Treaty in 1919 and 
only ratified the Convention in 1921 under foreign pressure. 


Deliberation and Deception?: The Hague Conference began in 
December 1911. Despite U.S. protests, the British government had 
rejected earlier starting dates on the grounds that countries 
including Germany had yet to meet the second British condition. 
To what extent was the German delay due to industry pressure in 
the face of foreign demands? 


The German debate over drug control measures reflected a 
convergence of domestic and international concerns. Prior to the 
British proposals, the German government had already begun to 
explore domestic problems with morphine and cocaine abuse. 
Responding to a March 1910 Reichstag resolution for stronger 
control measures, a study by the health and interior ministries 
revealed in June that the growing problem was due more to the 


of the British opium trade. See, Friman, "Neither Compromise nor 
Compliance;" and Walker, Opium and Foreign Policy. 


45 Taylor notes that the U.S. had "deliberately" omitted 
cocaine from the initial agenda "to avoid creating the impression 
that the U.S. intended to prescribe the scope and dominate the 
activities of the proposed conference. The State Department was 
confident that other countries would suggest consideration of 
these issues." Taylor, American Diplomacy, pp. 87, 90. 


46 See for example, Taylor, American Diplomacy, pp. 48, 71; 
II U 1665, 3750; 511.4A1/703; III B 910, 2856, 2045. For a more 
detailed discussion of Germany’s interest in the opium trade, see 
iz VU 3750. 


47 For example, see Taylor, American Diplomacy, pp. 93-95, 
102-3; Stein, International Diplomacy, p. 74; and 511.4A1/1238, 
1195. 
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limited regulations on the wholesale distribution of such drugs 
than to imports or violations of existing regulations.** The 
study’s proposal for limiting the handling of such drugs to 
pharmacists, however, was rejected in January 1911 by VCI on the 
grounds that such measures would disrupt the wholesale trade and 
the pharmaceutical industry while having little impact on the 
problem.‘ 


Meanwhile, in mid-November 1910, the interior ministry had 
notified Merck of the proposed Hague conference. The VCI response 
the following week expressed support for action against the drug 
problem and a willingness to meet on the issue but noted that the 
proposed Hague agenda was more likely to "hurt legitimate trade 
and commerce."*° Despite the industry’s apparent willingness to 
discuss the issue by late 1910, the interior minister delayed 
convening a meeting between industry representatives and 
government officials to discuss drug control issues until June 
1911.°' Moreover, from the standpoint of this paper, the meeting 
was distinguished by the relative absence of discussions 
concerning cocaine. The participants vaguely noted that the 
British conditions reflected fears of a shift from opium to other 
drugs.” In contrast, industry and government representatives 
alike focused more on questions concerning morphine and the 
potential damage by nonparticipants in the conference to the 
legitimate trade.™ 


III B 3074 (filed in II M). 
III B 3029 (filed in II M). 
M2, 10 and 18 November 1910. 


These issues included those raised by the Reichstag, the 
ministerial reports, and those "in light of the upcoming 
international opium conference." II M 4090 (also coded as III B 
3029). 

‘2 British concerns with the negative impact of a potential 
increase in the abuse of these drugs had been raised in earlier 
discussions between the German ambassador to London and the 
German Chancellor. II U 385. In contrast, as later argued by 
Boehringer representatives to Merck, the British motivation had 
more to do with "crass monetary interests" than humanitarian 
concerns. The representatives also railed against the hypocrisy 
of Reichstag demands for action against morphine and cocaine: 
"These are the same people who drink brandy and schnapps 1000x 
more disastrous than morphine or cocaine use." M2, 21 October 
1911. 


33 M2, October 1924; and II M 5251. 
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Further evidence suggests that undue industry influence was 
not a driving force behind the German government’s delay. During 
the summer of 1911, representatives from the Foreign Office 
informed the United States that the German government was taking 
steps to comply with the British conditions.™ Yet, German 
archive materials reveal that the interior ministry did not begin 
to request data on the cocaine and morphine industries until 
October 1911, after three deadlines for the onset of the Hague 
convention had already passed.* The industry response to the 
October request was mixed, with Merck favoring partial compliance 
and other members of VCI such as Boehringer favoring the full 
withholding of information from the German government. Following 
Merck’s lead, the data submitted by VCI to the government in 
November omitted recent trends and was provided on the condition 
that the data would only be used for "vague" international 
comparisons.~° 


The Hague deliberations during 1911-12, produced only 
limited steps towards restricting the international drug trade. 
For example, signatories were only required to "use their best 
efforts" to control manufacture, distribution, sale, and export 
of cocaine and morphine.*’ These weak regulations reflected 
opposition by the German delegation to more extensive measures 
and the willingness of the United States and Britain to back down 
from a confrontation with the Germans in order to avoid placing 
the conference as well as broader relations at risk.™ 


34 511.4A1/1114, 1133, 1160, 1162, 1163. The Foreign Office 
noted, however, that domestic steps being taken to strengthen 
existing regulations [see above] prohibited "binding statements 
of a material nature until the question of the amendment of their 
regulations has been settled definitely." Ibid./1163. 


55 M2, 25 October 1911. Industry compliance would be 
necessary here. As noted by the State Department in early 1911, 
"no statistics or reliable estimates of production and 
consumption of morphine and cocaine in Germany can be given, as 
no data is available for that purpose." 511.4A1/962. 


56 See M2 for extensive VMI deliberations on this issue. 


57 The latter would rely on licensing provisions including 
authorization from the importing country. Taylor, American 
Diplomacy, pp. 101-3; and Stein, International Diplomacy, pp. 72- 


388 British Foreign Office files suggest that German 
opposition to domestic control measures reflected likely 
opposition from the Laender to provisions likely to "encroach 
upon state autonomy." Stein, International Diplomacy, p. 74; and 
OT2, Part V/5-7, 9, 11-12, 14-15. For detail on U.S. and British 


Ratification and Involuntary Defection?: Yet, a greater 
weakness of the Hague convention emerged on the question of 
ratification. German and French opposition to abiding by 
restrictions while nonsignatories to the convention were 
unhindered--and therefore likely to gain at the expense of the 
restricted industries--prompted provisions for a special protocol 
that the latter would sign. Moreover, after all countries had 
signed one or the other, a new conference would be held to 
discuss ratification. U.S. efforts to facilitate this process 
led to additional Hague conferences in 1913 and 1914, and the 
partial ratification and implementation of the convention among 
16 signatories in 1915. Yet, although signing the convention in 
1913, Germany refused to begin ratification proceedings citing 
the continued presence of nonsignatories such as Turkey, Austria- 
Hungary, and Serbia. 


According to the prominent literature, in 1919 the United 
States and Britain overrode the influence of the cocaine and 
morphine industry on the German government by requiring 
ratification of the Hague Convention from those countries signing 
the Versailles Treaty (Article 295). The argument stresses that 
Germany, having little choice, was forced to comply.® Yet, this 
argument ignores international as well as domestic dimensions. 
Internationally, the primary reasons previously stated by German 
officials for not ratifying the convention had ceased to exist. 
The Versailles Treaty had forced Turkey, Austria, Hungary, and 
Serbia (as part of the new Yugoslavia) to sign and take steps to 
ratify the Hague Convention. 


Domestically, regulation of the pharmaceutical industry had 
increased during the war both to maintain wartime stocks and to 
combat a growing problem with drug abuse.™ In this context, 


reluctance to challenge Germany, see Taylor, American Diplomacy, 
p. 102; Stein, International Diplomacy, pp. 73, 77; and 
511.4A1/1283. 


” Taylor, American Diplomacy, p. 107; and 511.4A1/1283. 


“ Taylor, American Diplomacy, pp. 113, 116, 120; and 
511.4A1/1477. 


61 Taylor, American Diplomacy, pp. 141-43; Stein, 


International Diplomacy, pp. 114-22; and 511.4A1/1535, 1539, 
1543-45. 


62 For example, the Regulation of 27 March 1917 imposed 


limits on those allowed to gain access to drug supplies from the 
War Ministry Health Department (the War Ministry’s choice was to 
rely primarily on the Handellsgesellschaft Deutscher Apotheker, 
m.b.H. [HAGEDA]). The regulation of 12 November 1918 placed 
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deliberations began in Germany concerning how to respond to 
domestic problems while implementing the dictates of Versailles. 
Despite movement towards greater regulation, these deliberations 
were distinguished by the relative absence of the pharmaceutical 
industry. The health and interior ministries played the 
leadership role in drafting the new provisions in consultation 
primarily with the foreign office, ministry of economics and the 
Laender governments.® 


Industry concerns over new regulations and the extent of 
steps that would be taken to implement the Hague Convention began 
to surface in mid-1920. Yet, government officials appeared to be 
discouraging industry participation in deliberations.™ 
Moreover, the primary meeting held with industry representatives 
to discuss these steps was not scheduled until December 6, 1920, 
after the proposed enabling legislation had already been 
drafted.© Three days later, RMI submitted the enabling 
legislation to the Reichstag which passed the measures without 
objection. The new regulations introducing provisions such as 
licensing requirements export and import of narcotics were in 
place by late-February 1921. 


limits on the release of war stockpiles. The Regulation of 15 
December 1918 placed limits on drug transactions. Sebastian 
Scheerer, Die Genese der Betaeubungsmittelgesetze in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland und in den Niederlanden (Goettingen: 
Verlag Otto Schwartz, 1982), pp. 41-47, 53-56; and II 5A/no 
numbers: Health to Interior (23 July 1918); Interior to 
Chancellor (8 August 1918); and II 5A, pp. 323-32. On war and 
postwar drug conditions in general, see Wissler, Die Opiumfrage, 
pp. 139; Joel and Fraenkel, Der Cocainismus, pp. 13-23; Thamn, 
Andenschnee, p. 106; and Voight, Zum Thema Kokain, p. 23 


63 For detail on the ministerial deliberations, see II 5A, 
pp. 26, 28, 30-32, 39-41, 48-49, 53-56, 105-09, 229-30, 237-47, 
296=303, 310. 


64 For example, in April the Foreign Office suggested to the 
secretary of the interior that the Hague agreement being put in 
place by Versailles should not be published to avoid "evoking a 
disturbance." In May, Boehringer approached both the health and 
interior ministries concerning which meetings representatives 
aside from Merck would be allowed to participate in and was 
informed that it "was too early to tell." II 5A, pp. 194, 217, 
219. 


65 II 5A, pp. 358-71, 377. 


66 II 5A, pp. 406, 421-35, 444, 447. 
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In summary, despite weak structural aspects of state 
capacity, German policy makers did not appear to be forced into 
involuntary defection or deception. Despite expressing support 
for international control efforts, policy makers delayed domestic 
discussions of Hague provisions and requirements during 1910 and 
1911. Yet, these delays reflected more the actions of government 
officials than strong industry opposition. RMI officials rather 
than industry pressure delayed efforts to respond to the second 
British condition. Why did RMI officials delay? One possible 
explanation is that due to preconditions of state capacity--such 
as German reliance on the financial proceeds of a competitive 
pharmaceutical industry--officials were trying to balance 
international and domestic considerations by waiting for other 
holdouts such as Japan and Portugal to derail and become blamed 
for derailing the conference.°* 


From 1912 to 1914, rather than deception or being forced 
into involuntary defection, German officials as well as those 
from other countries explicitly cited the issue of nonsignatories 
as being the reasons why they would not ratify the Convention. 
Finally, German ratification of the Hague in 1920-21 took place 
despite the postwar turmoil in the restructuring of the German 
state beginning in late 1918. State leaders in the area of drug 
control drafted and obtained parliamentary approval for new 
restrictions in part by closing out the pharmaceutical industry 
from the deliberations. 


Case II, 1921-1929: The German commitment to the dictates of 
the Hague Treaty during the 1920s appeared to reflect a sense of 
the potential ramifications of noncompliance versus compliance. 
With the passage of implementing legislation, questions 
concerning drug control by mid-1921 shifted to the efforts of 
German firms (as well as the respective Laender governments 
lobbying on their behalf) to gain authorization from the RMI to 
engage in the drug trade.® To facilitate compliance with the 
dictates of the treaty, the RMI and RGSA had begun to limit the 
number of authorized producers and traders.” Laender protests 


67 However, if accurate, this approach essentially backfired 
on the German government. The delays in the onset of the Hague 
deliberations led the United States into all sorts of conspiracy 
theories--based, in part, on information from the French--on how 
the Germans and British were colluding to delay the conference 
(see for example, 511.4A1/1186, 1195). 


68 TI 5A R10395, pp. 463-500; II 5A R10396, pp. 152-53. 


6 As of May 1923, 71 firms were authorized to import 
narcotics while 256 firms were allowed to export. II 5A R10401, 
pp. 327-44. 
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to the RMI that such steps illustrated the RGSA’s bias against 
German firms, however, were met with the emphatic RGSA reply that 
compliance with the treaty was far better than the alternative-- 
the potential for unrestricted production and trade leading to 
domestic and foreign backlash and, in turn, the total prohibition 
of cocaine production in Germany.” 


Compliance, by contrast, offered the government a means to 
protect the German industry’s interests relative to foreign 
producers as well as to shape the broader international debate 
over the nature and extent of control efforts.’! These 
considerations were reflected in the efforts of the Weimar 
government to gain German representation on the League of 
Nation’s Opium Commission and to comply with League and foreign 
government requests for information on aspects of the drug 
production, trade, and control efforts, and to participate ina 
new round of international negotiations over drug control (the 
Geneva Conferences) .” By early 1923, however, reports also 
began to surface in the United States and Great Britain that 
Germany was emerging as a major source of the illicit 
international drug trade.” 


” The protests primarily from the Prussia and Baden 
governments appeared to reflect more the demands of individual 
firms than the industry or trade associations. The domestic 
backlash posited by RGSA officials was based on concerns of 
growing drug abuse in Germany. See, II 5A R10397, pp. 404-6; and 
II 5A R10401, pp. 120-23. 

1 For example, see II 5A R10396, pp. 297-306, 562-63, 572- 
78; and II 5A R10401, pp. 165-67. 

™ For example, II 5A 10401, pp. 20-22, 45-46, 67, 91-92, 
120-23, 294-307. Due to length and time considerations, a 
detailed discussion of German actions during the Geneva 
conference of 1925 is beyond the scope this paper. In brief, the 
German delegation again sought to take steps towards greater 
international control efforts while protecting the interests of 
the German pharmaceutical industry, and seeking to avoid 
entanglement in the disputes between the United States and Great 
Britain. For example, see II 5 A R10406, pp. 422-27; III R 232/25 
(9 February 1925), 233/25 (10 February 1925), 230/25 (26 February 
1925). For extensive detail on the Geneva Conferences, see Westel 
W. Willoughby, Opium as an International Problem: The Geneva 
Conferences (New York: Arno Press, 1976). 


3 For example, see NA/1672 (June 1922), 1720 (16 October 
1922); II 5A R10401, pp. 76-77. For press reports claiming German 
complicity in the illicit drug trade into China, see The Peking 
and Tientsin Times 14 March 1923; and The Peking Leader, 23 March 
2923. 
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State Capacity and Involuntary Defection I?: In contrast to 
the deliberations over the Hague a decade earlier, U.S. State 
Department officials primarily attributed the German duality to 
an erosion of state capacity--the "general weakening of political 
authority" of the Weimar government--rather than to government 
duplicity.” This assessment, however, is oversimplified. 


During 1923, illegal shipments of German narcotics were 
seized by authorities in China, Turkey, and the United States.” 
Although the products seized bore the labels of leading German 
companies such as Merck and Boehringer, the extent of complicity 
by these companies in the illicit transactions was not entirely 
clear. In general, industry support for control efforts had been 
mixed. Aside from those firms denied authorization to engage in 
the drug trade, the major German drug producers were only 
partially supportive of the new restrictions. In early 1923, for 
example, Merck officials supported proposals for new German 
regulations requiring that export authorization be linked to 
formal permission to import by the receiving country but opposed 
such regulations in those cases where the receiving country was 
not a Hague signatory (and thus did not require such 
certification). In contrast, by mid-1923 top Merck officials were 
calling for the introduction of new regulations to restrict 
transshipment of narcotics (especially opium) through German 
ports. 


Government investigations of foreign allegations of illicit 
drug trafficking also raise questions concerning the extent of 
complicity of German companies and the Weimar government. In 
April, for example, British officials revealed their discovery of 
a plan by U.S. and U.K. citizens to illicitly purchase drugs from 
Merck and Boehringer with money routed through the American 
Express office in Hamburg. The drugs would then be shipped from 
Hamburg to Basil, Switzerland and then on Japanese freighters to 
Shanghai, China.’’ By the end of the year, British officials 
were also accusing major German firms such as MacDonald and 
Boehringer of colluding with Japanese companies in drug smuggling 


4 For example, see NA/1720 (16 October 1922). 


™ In addition to the cases discussed below, see II 5A 
R10401, pp. 154, 311; III E 3184, 3420; and NNA:/5. 


7 TI 5A R10401, pp. 354-56, 544-49. For additional 
discussions of the chemical industry’s concerns with the costs of 
the German drug regulations, see II 5A, R10401, pp. 535-38; and 
II 5A R10402, pp. 140-41. 


™ TI 5A R10401, pp. 294-307. 


into China.” 


Once these allegations were brought to the attention of the 
German government, RMI and RGSA officials responded by pledging 
to investigate and then turning to the respective Laender 
authorities for answers. The common pattern in this process would 
be a foreign protest to the Foreign Office which would transfer 
the information to the RMI which would turn the case over to the 
RGSA. The RGSA would turn to the Laender containing either the 
port facilities or drug company in question.” Through 1923, the 
recurrent findings of such inquiries were that German drugs had 
been legally sold in Germany or legally exported to Japan, 
Turkey, or some other destination but then had been illegally 
transhipped to other destinations. As argued by the RMI, since 
German companies had followed the Hague regulations where 
applicable, Germany was not responsible for such 
transshipment. 


The MacDonald and Boehringer cases, however, led to German 
criminal investigations. In the former, inquiries revealed that 
the company had purchased narcotics from a Swiss company 
(Hoffmann La Rouche in Basil) via Antwerp and had transshipped 
the products under contract with a British company (Wink and Co.) 
through Hamburg to a Japanese company (Miyagawa and Co.) who had 
in turn transshipped the drugs into China.®! The RGSA 
investigation focused on the import of the narcotics into Germany 
and their reexport to Japan. From the standpoint of RGSA 
officials, German law was only partially violated. Switzerland 
was not a signatory of the Hague treaty nor were the goods in 
question produced by a German firm.*? In contrast, the key 
question of criminality hinged on the issue of transshipment 
through Hamburg. Although bemoaned by the RSGA as well as the 
Hamburg authorities as an interpretation contrary to the spirit 
of the implementing legislation for the Hague Treaty passed in 
1921, a court ruling in November noted that since Hamburg was a 
free port, the transhipment was not in violation of German drug 


II 5A R10401, pp. 105-18; and III E 3184, 2471, 3286. 
For example, see II 5A R10401, p. 529. 
III E 3184, 3420; and II 5A R10401, pp. 440-41. 


2671, 3104, 3306. 
82 Later reports suggested that the British company--Wink 
and Co., actually Whiffen and Co.--had falsely labeled the 
products as German to shift attention to Germany. II 5A R10402, 
pp. 105-118, 264-66, 281-83; and III E 3286. 
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laws. 


In the Boehringer case, by contrast, Weimar officials 
appeared to face their first strong challenge to the government’s 
drug control efforts.** In early December 1923, the British 
government notified the German Foreign Office that the recent 
arrest of a Japanese drug trafficker (Miyagawa) in London had 
produced information directly implicating the company C.H. 
Boehringer Sohn in the illicit drug trade into China. British 
demands that the German government take action included calls to 
suspend Boehringer’s authorization to engage in the licit drug 
trade and the threat that until such action was taken, imports 
from Boehringer would not be allowed into Britain.® British 
authorities pointed to large scale purchases of heroin from 
Boehringer as well as papers in Miyagawa’s possession noting 
private codes and plans for additional transactions. Moreover, 
when seized in Hong Kong, the heroin was found packed in with 
other goods and the bills of lading simply labeled the shipment 
as "chemicals. "* 


83 II 5A R10402, pp. (II 9472/23A, 9472 A). For detail on 
efforts during 1924 to close this loophole in Hamburg, see II 5A 
R10403, pp. 17-21, 184-85, 193-94. Although tightening licensing 
procedures, new federal German drug provisions passed in December 
1923 contained another loophole: "the delivery to a foreign buyer 
or his agent within Germany territory inclusive of free ports and 
free districts is not regarded as an export." NNA/7 New executive 
regulations introduced in 1924, tightened the procedures for 
trade authorization and introduced limited regulations on 
transshipments: "permitted only in bond and when accompanied by 
customs certification." NNA/13; see also Guenter Bauer, 
Rauschgift: Ein Handbuch ueber die Rauschgiftsucht, den 
Rauschgifthandel, die Bekaempfungsmassnehmen und die Hilfen fuer 
die Gefaehrdete (Luebeck: Verlag Max Schmidt-Roemhild, 1972), p, 


84 Lesser challenges had come from smaller firms such as Max 
L. Tornow of Frankfurt which, although authorized to export to 
Russia, had illegally shipped narcotics to the United States in 
early 1923. Following an investigation, the German government 
withdrew permission for Tornow to engage in any further exports. 
II 5A R10401, pp. 311-13; and II 5A R10403, p. 7. 


8 II 5A R10402, pp. 404-19. 


86 II A 2700/22.7. Questions concerning the importance of 
the latter were raised in an RGSA note to the Interior Ministry. 
RGSA officials noted that such practices were used by smugglers 
and legitimate trading companies alike. In the case of the 
latter, false labeling and packaging was resorted to "help to 
protect against thievery and arbitrary seizure." II 5A pp., (II 
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Initial RGSA investigations focused attention on a trading 
house in Bremen (Export-Gesellshaft m.b.H) which had placed 
orders with Boehringer including a single order for 500 kg of 
Diacetylmorphine (heroin) .*’ By May 1924, RGSA officials had 
concluded that the Export Company would be prosecuted for illicit 
transactions and that Boehringer, or at least a corrupt employee 
at the company, was "complicit" in supplying the Miyagawa company 
with shipments of narcotics.*® The extent of Boehringer’s 
complicity and the nature of the Weimar government’s response to 
this complicity, however, rapidly became points of dispute. 


The British reaction in August 1924 chastised the German 
government for attempting to shift blame to the export company 
and a single employee of Boehringer and demanded a suspension of 
the firm’s trading privileges. Responding to these charges, the 
German foreign office notified RMI that "it is politically 
necessary" to apologize to the British for the Boehringer actions 
and "to leave no doubt" that the company rather than single 
employee was at fault. Yet, the ministry also noted its 
recognition that to rescind Boehringer’s trade authorization 
would entail domestic political costs. Specifically, such a step 
would require a legal action against the firm to prove clear 
guilt otherwise the Laender authorities in Hesse and Hamburg 
would be unlikely to support a suspension of authorization.” As 
RMI turned towards responding to the Foreign Office request, 
officials from the latter informed the British that the German 
government would be looking further into the case.™ 


7539 1 August 1924). 


87 Chinese authorities in early January had also confiscated 
509 kg of heroin in an illicit shipment with falsified labels on 
a Japanese freighter. Although the goods had been produced by 
Gehe and Company, the company noted that they had properly 
shipped the goods to the same Bremen trading house. II 5A R10402, 
pp. 428-29. 


88 TI 5A R10403, pp. 458-61. Acting on the suggestion of the 
RGSA, the German foreign office also approached the Japanese 
government concerning the potential for taking steps against 
excessive Japanese purchases of German narcotics. II 5A R 10403, 
pp. 223-25, 312. 


89 II 5A R10403, pp. 177, 181-82; and III R 749 (21 August 
1924). 


% In an attempt to protect other German companies, the 
Foreign Office also noted that the Boehringer company of Hamburg 
and Nieder-Ingelheim was not the same as C.F. Boehringer & Soehne 
of Mannheim. The British replied by noting that they were already 
aware of the distinction and by providing additional data for the 
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In subsequent meetings between RMI and the RGSA, officials 
from both ministries cited their past experience with Boehringer 
as cause for rejection of the British argument that the company 
would be an "active participant" in the illicit trade. Yet to 
avoid the growing questions concerning Germany’s support for the 
Hague Convention and the reputation of the German chemical 
industry, the German government decided to send RGSA president 
Dr. Anselmino to Boehringer in a personal investigation.”! 
Anselmino’s findings noted instances of suspicious transactions 
in the Miyagawa case but concluded, as did the findings of the 
Hamburg police and the government of Hesse, that "no offenses 
against German laws and ordinances" had taken place.” 


Interministerial deliberation’s in the aftermath of 
Anselmino’s report saw foreign ministry representatives pressing 
for severe actions against Boehringer to forestall a more 
extensive international reaction while interior ministry and 
health officials raised the difficulty of gaining Laender support 
for such steps in the absence of criminal acts.” In an effort 
to solve the dilemma, ministry officials agreed to submit their 
findings to the Laender government and to hold additional 
meetings in October following Anselmino’s return from the League 
of Nations Opium Commission’s session.™ 


The subsequent decision on the Boehringer case by the 
Hamburg Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs, however, rejected 
the severe steps recommended by the foreign ministry. The Senate 
Commission noted the company’s compliance with regulations in 
place at the time and the absence of protest from the Japanese 
government concerning the case. As an explicit concession to the 
British, the Hamburg government announced that it had notified 


Boehringer case. III R 749 Aug III (23 August 1924), 839 (13 
September 1924). 


°! III R 749 (21 August 1924); and II 5A R10404, pp. 238-40, 
255. In September, the British government had also raised the 
case before the League of Nations. III R 878/24 (20 September 
1924). 


R 852/24 (11 September 1924). 


*% Although ministerial officials were also receiving 
repeated memos from Boehringer claiming a British plot and unfair 
British action against the German chemical industry, these 
appeared to hold limited sway. See, for example, II 5A R10405, 
pp. 301-30; also entries in II 5A 10407 (8 January, 15 January 
1925). 


* Foreign Ministry Internal Memo, 17 September 1924 (III R 
no code number). 


Boehringer that "the slightest slip" in future compliance with 
German regulations would lead to the removal of export 
authorization.” 


The reluctance of Laender officials to support action 
against Boehringer swayed the interministerial debate over how to 
respond to the British allegations. The Foreign Office notified 
the British government of its findings in November 1924 .* As 
in the MacDonald case, the government argued that Boehringer’s 
actions of late 1923 did not violate German drug regulations "in 
place at the time" of the transaction. Officials noted that 
Boehringer had assumed that Miyagawa would be importing the drugs 
into Japan and had applied to the Japanese government for import 
permission. Moreover, officials noted the conclusion of the Hesse 
government that "there was nothing in the circumstances to make 
Boehringer conclude that something suspicious was going on." 
Rejecting these arguments, the British government informed the 
German government in early 1925 of its intent to retain the 
import ban against Boehringer.” Over the next three years, the 
German government sought the removal of the British ban in 
bilateral discussions and through the League of Nations.” Yet, 
by 1928, Boehringer and German drug control efforts once again 
emerged in the spotlight with the Naarden case. 


State Capacity and Involuntary Defection II?: By way of 
background to the Naarden case, growing German concern with the 
issue of transshipment had emerged in 1925 as declining German 
exports to East Asia appeared to be offset by rising exports to 
countries such as Switzerland. For example, during the first four 
months of 1925, Germany exported 1511 kg of morphine, 554 kg of 
heroin, and 516 kg of cocaine to Switzerland. The health 
ministry’s suspicion that transhipment was taking place reflected 
the sense that these exports "would cover Switzerland’s morphine 
and cocaine needs for 10 years and diacetylmorphine [heroin] 
needs for 150 years."” 


% II 5A R10406, pp. 26-28. 


% II 5A R10406, pp. 54-64, 324-27. 


7 III R 102 (27 January 1925); and II 5A R10406, pp. 324- 


27. 


% TII R 761 (22 August 1927), 35 (20 December 1927), 35/38 
(10 January 1928). 


99 II R 4276A; III R 452 (6 May 1925), 471 (11 May 1925); 
and II 5A R10804, pp. 298-303. German officials were also 
concerned with the tendency of the Swiss firm Hoffmann, La Rouche 
and Co. to transship and illicitly ship goods through Hamburg. 
The company’s actions had contributed to an anti-German campaign 
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Although having finally ratified the Hague Convention in 
1924, Swiss authorities were moving slowing to implement 
provisions requiring export and import certificates in the 
international narcotics trade. Responding to the concerns of 
health and interior ministry officials, the German foreign office 
appealed to the Swiss government to tighten its trade 
regulations.'® The Swiss reply noted that new regulations 
passed in October 1924 would not come into force until August 
1925.'°! although the German exports to Switzerland were legal 
under German law in the absence of Swiss regulations, the extent 
of exports and the likely transshipment were violating the spirit 
of the Hague Convention. 


Rather than waiting for the Swiss government and without 
consulting the Fachgruppe Opium and Cocaine, the German 
government took two important steps. First, in December 1924, 
German officials completed an agreement with the Chinese 
government requiring that all German exports to China would 
require a Chinese import license attached to the German export 
permit.!°? Second, the German government suspended authorization 
of narcotics exports to Switzerland in late May 1925.!° 


The combination of the German export ban, new German 
regulations with China, and the eventual introduction of Swiss 
regulations led a number of German exporters to seek new outlets 


being waged by the French press in late 1924. See for example, 
III R 98 (23 January 1925), 245 (13 February 1925), 801 (21 
August 1925). 


100 TII R 452 (6 May 1925), 471 (11 May 1925). 


Ol swiss officials noted, however, that they would explore 
earlier implementation given the concerns raised by the German 
government. III R 577 (12 June 1925). 


102 ITI 5A R10408, pp. 298-303. 


103 TII R 588 (12 June 1925). Faced with the export ban, 
industry representatives soon turned to pressure on the Interior 
ministry. By mid-June 1925, ministry officials were requesting 
that the Foreign Office accelerate negotiations with Switzerland 
over the drug issue. The Swiss government, however, remained 
committed to the August 1 date with the additional request that 
the German government notify it if the export ban was to be 
withdrawn prior to this date. III R 588 (12 June 1925), 621 (26 
June 1925). 
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for the narcotics trade.'* Perhaps the most famous was that of 
transshipments through the Netherlands firm of Chemische Fabrik 
Naarden. In 1928, prior to the introduction of a certificate 
system in the Netherlands for regulating the narcotics trade, 
Dutch authorities discovered that Naarden had emerged as the 
transshipment center of Europe. Over roughly an 18 month period 
during 1927 and 1928, Boehringer as well as Swiss (Hoffmann La 
Rouche) and French firms had exported 850 kg of morphine, 3,000 
kg of heroin, and 90 kg of cocaine to Naarden which had, in turn, 
engaged in "illicit traffic to China."!%® 


Although the Netherlands had signed the Geneva convention on 
drug control by 1925, implementing legislation and a certificate 
system were not introduced until the Opium Act of 1928. As argued 
by Dutch authorities, therefore, Naarden had not violated Dutch 
law and could not be prosecuted.! similarly, German 
authorities condemned the actions of Boehringer but noted the 
absence of the Dutch certificate system and thus the absence of a 
specific legal violation. In contrast to 1924, German officials 
threatened Boehringer with "withdrawal of its license" if the 
company engaged in future actions contrary to the intent of the 
Hague convention but limited their actions in the Naarden case to 
a reprimand. 


In summary, it is difficult to reduce the participation of 
German firms in the illicit drug trade to a simple relationship 
between state capacity and involuntary defection. In brief, 
German officials enforced existing German regulations. Moreover, 
where German companies exploited loopholes in such regulations 
and acted contrary to the intent of drug control efforts, German 
officials took steps to close the loopholes. Yet, the major cases 
of German companies exploiting loopholes were largely discovered 


104 TII R 240/29 (14 May 1929). The extent of German 
smuggling, however, was not entirely clear due to the 
proliferation of counterfeit labeling practices by traffickers 
during the mid-1920s. The most commonly used false labels bore 
the names of Merck or Boehringer. For instances of false labeling 
recognized as such by British as well as League of Nations 
authorities, see III R 495 (16 May 1925), 155 (9 December 1925). 


aa Taylor, American Diplomacy, p. 231; and Marcel De Kort 
and Dirk J. Korf, "The Development of drug trade and drug control 
in the Netherlands: a Historical Perspective." Crime, Law and 
Social Change 17 (1992), pp. 123-44 (esp., p. 130). 


1066 NA/2112,2114; De Kort, "The Development of Drug Trade," 
pp. 130-31. 


A 2700/22.7 (2932). 
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by foreign rather than German authorities. It is not clear at 
this stage of my analysis whether Weimar officials lacked the 
capacity to make such discoveries! or operated under the 

belief that having legislation in place made such investigations 
unnecessary.!° Finally, this case reveals that Weimar officials 
chose not to prosecute German firms for actions not contrary to 
German law due to fears of Laender opposition to such steps. 
Although the Boehringer examples noted above come closest to the 
U.S. perception of German officials caught between international 
and domestic pressure, the examples also suggest that greater 
international pressure or intervention would be unlikely to 
overcome this aspect of state capacity. 


IV. Conclusion 


This paper has offered a preliminary investigation of a 
basic argument in U.S. drug control policy: that compliance by 
source countries with the American agenda on illicit drugs has 
often been beyond the capacity of weak states permeated by strong 
societal opposition. Focusing on the first U.S. drug war against 
manufactured narcotics and cocaine, the paper suggests that this 
argument may be flawed. 


The first German case study (1909-1921) offers little 
support for the argument that structural aspects of capacity-- 
weak state and/or strong societal opposition--led to either 
involuntary defection or deception. In contrast, the second 
German case study (1921-29) suggests the importance of the weak 
German state fragmented between Weimar and Laender authorities. 
Yet, the impact of this fragmentation on the dynamics of German 
defection should not be overstated. Weimar authorities were able 
to introduce, extend, and act on drug control provisions. Laender 
opposition essentially limited the ability of central authorities 
to respond to those actions by German companies that although 
"legal" were contrary to the intent of drug control legislation. 


Two preliminary case studies clearly do not offer a viable 
base for drawing strong implications for the state capacity focus 
of U.S. drug policy. Filling this gap is one task of the broader 
research project from which this paper is drawn. The cases do, 


“S vor example, Laender police forces may not have made drug 
control a priority issue or may have been compromised. Yet, this 
argument is weakened somewhat by reports of crackdowns during the 
1920s by Laender authorities against illicit trafficking even in 
the absence of foreign complaints. 


109 T have benefitted here from discussions with Peter 
Katzenstein. 


however, suggest the need to systematically explore the more 
recent version of this argument that a primary problem in U.S. 
drug control efforts with Latin American source countries is 
involuntary defection and deception due to weak state 
capacity.!! 


110 Por a rough step in this direction, see H. Richard 
Friman, "State Capacity and the International Cocaine Trade: 
Structure, Bargaining, and Drug Control in Germany and Colombia," 
Paper Presented at the 34th Annual Convention of the 
International Studies Association, 23-27 March 1993, Acapulco, 
Mexico. 
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ABSTRACT 


By examining the impact of poll data on the individual voter’s 
decision to contribute money to a political campaign we investigate 
both the question of what drives individual voters to political 
participation of this kind as well as the increasing role of polls 
in American Democracy. The primary method of our analysis, which 
draws on data from the 1989 Democratic mayoral primary in New York 
City,is conducting regressions which measure the impact of the 
polls on the amount of contributions made and money raised by the 
candidates. 


We argue that as the polls show the race getting the closer, both 
the candidate in the lead and the candidate who is closing in on 
the leader will raise more money, put for different reasons. The 
supporters of the leader will see the polls closing and fear that 
their candidate may lose, so they give money to help strengthen his 
lead. Supporters of the second candidate give more money because 
they see that the candidate’s chances of winning are improving, so 


they believe there is more reason to contribute. 


Introduction? 


Competitive elections are one of the few agreed upon 
criteria for determining whether a political system is 
democratic. Until recently, Americans have taken for 
granted that electoral competition was a mainstay of their 


political system. As money, the media and polls have 


increasingly dominated political campaigns, even ordinary 


citizens are wondering about the future of American 
democracy. The role of polls was certainly visible during 
the 1992 presidential campaign. Many Democrats debating 
entering the primary when polls showed George Bush with a 
seemingly invincible lead. During the general election Ross 
Perot lost some of his support when polls showed he could 
not win. The media printed so many poll results during the 
last presidential race that polling methodology became an 
issue in the campaign. Critics are concerned that we have 
now created democracy by public opinion poll. 

With this increased focus on polls, it is important to 
understand the actual impact on the voter. One way that 
polls have become important is by affecting a candidate’s 
ability to raise money. No campaign can be successful 
without money, but in order to contribute, voters must 
somehow be motivated. In this paper we investigate one of 
the often cited reasons for supporters to give money to 
political candidates, that is, the degree to which realistic 
and rational concerns about the candidate’s likelihood of 


winning influence the individual’s decision to contribute. 


This question is important because, although there have 
been numerous studies of different forms of political 
participation in the U.S., very few have addressed the 
question of what drives peoples’ decisions to contribute 
money to campaigns. Our study attempts to extend a rational 
model of political participation to the realm of campaign 


contributions. As campaign finance laws continue to create 


incentives for campaigns to seek many smaller contributors, 


rather than few large ones, ordinary supporters will be able 
to have a real impact on who wins elections. 

In this paper, we seek to approach this question by 
examining the impact of poll results on the ability of 
candidates to raise money. The case we are looking at is 
the 1989 Democratic mayoral primary in New York City. 
Importantly, big city elections are now as modern, 
expensive, and media oriented as national elections. In 
fact, more money was spent in New York’s mayoral race, in 
1989, than in the average House or Senate race. In our 
paper we hope to show that the success of a candidate’s 
fund-raising depends on the public’s perception, and 
correspondingly, the media’s presentation of him/her as a 
viable and competitive candidate. Using poll data to 
capture this perception, we argue that the closer the race, 
the more money the candidate will raise. 

We use poll data as a surrogate for the overall media 
presentation of the candidates. Our theory is that poll 


numbers gave a good indication of the legitimacy granted to 
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the candidates by the press, and of the horse race aspect of 


the election in general. 


Our model asserts that polls have different effects for 


front-runners and followers. Contributions to front- 
runners will not necessarily increase with their lead. 
However, if the polls show they are vulnerable and the race 
is getting tighter, their contributions will increase. This 
mirrors the effect we anticipate for candidates who trail in 
the polls. The closer they stand in the polls to the front- 
runner, the more money they will raise from supporters who 
see them as having an ever increasing chance of winning. 
Much of the literature on elections and campaign 
strategy, assumes that polls are an important part of fund- 
raising. Fund-raisers frequently include poll data in their 
pitches, but there have been very few examinations of the 
link between public opinion polls and campaign fundraising 
based on empirical data. 
Prior Research 

Within the research on political participation, there 
are many studies of the campaign contribution process. 
Diana Mutz (1992) studied the effect of the horse-race on 
fund-raising in the 1988 Democratic presidential primaries. 
However, her study did not focus explicitly on poll data. 
Instead, she analyzed the tone of media coverage, looking at 
how much coverage candidates received and how their chances 
of winning were presented by the media. Her findings, 


although varying for each candidate, generally showed that 
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there was a relationship between the media or horse-race 
coverage and the ability of candidates to raise money. 
Much of the campaign contribution research focuses on 
the relationship between individual socio-economic 
characteristics and contribution patterns. Generally, the 
findings in these studies are consistent with most of the 
participation literature. Those who contribute most are 


those who rank high on socio-economic scales, and are well 


educated.* our study is not concerned with who contributes, 


rather, we are interested in why and under what 
circumstances supporters contribute. For this reason we 
examine the impact of the campaign on aggregate 
contributions. 

Most of the contributions literature does not examine 
the role of contextual variables, such as the campaign, in 
influencing the individual’s decision to contribute. Some, 
such as Rosenstone and Hansen (1993), recognize that 
mobilization is central to participation. However, their 
research is limited to the roles of interest groups, parties 
and candidates in mobilizing people to participate. In 
contrast, we examine the extent to which the campaign 
itself, as represented by the polls, can mobilize 
participation. 

Theilmann and Wilhite (1989) look at aggregate campaign 
contributions to congressional campaigns, but their model 
differs from ours in that they study the characteristics of 


the candidates and of their districts which impact their 
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ability to raise money. They do try to estimate the 
perceived electability of a candidate, but not included in 
they do not focus on the polls themselves or on changes in 
candidates’ poll standing over time. 

Bartels (1988) also studies the relationship between 
momentum and political participation. He focuses on the 
outcomes of primaries over the course of a presidential 
nominating season and shows how the perception of being able 
to win is instrumental for voters when voting in such a 
primary. 

Ferejohn and Fiorina (1974) raise important questions 
about the impact of perceived closeness of the election on 
participation. However, they look at voting and not at 
campaign contributions. They build on the Downsian voter 
model and hypothesize that if voters sees the election as 
close, they will see their vote as more likely to affect the 
outcome, so they will vote. Although the themes they 
examine are quite similar to the ones in our study, the 
empirical evidence they present is less than convincing. 


Our study also fits into a broader discussion of the 


impact and role of polls in a democracy. More specifically, 


that of the impact of public opinion on policy making (Page 
and Shapiro 1983, 1992), the effect of polls on voting 
(Crespi 1989), and how public opinion is formed (Key 1961). 
Our study adds to this literature by examining the polls as 
means for granting legitimacy to candidates, and thus 


affecting electoral outcomes. It is a simple argument. If 
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the candidate does not show well in the polls, he/she will 


not be perceived as viable, will encounter difficulty 


raising money, will continue to do poorly in the polls, and 


will eventually lose the election. 

Our research also adds to the literature by bringing 
mayoral elections into the discussion A common perception 
of city elections is that they are still dominated by party 
machines and folksy door to door campaigning. Media 
consultants, pollsters, and fundraisers are now as important 
in big city campaigns as they are in national races. The 
1989 mayoral race in New York City is just one example of 
this transformation. The expensive media campaign was an 
important factor in recent elections in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Even in Chicago, Mayor Daley could not rely 
the party to deliver votes for his last victory. Urban 
America has come of age in the age of the expensive media 
campaign. 


The 1989 Democratic Primary 


By the time Ed Koch was halfway through his third term 
as mayor of New York City, it was clear that reelection 
would not be as easy in 1989 as it had been the previous two 
elections. In 1981, he received 60 percent of the vote in 
the primary and 74.6 percent in the general election. In 
1985, Koch won the primary with 64 percent of the vote and 
the general election with 74.2 percent. 


In fact, Koch’s final primary struggle, in 1989, was 


strikingly similar to the 1977 race he waged against then 


incumbent mayor, Abe Beame. Carrying the albatross of New 
York’s 1975 fiscal crisis, Beame faced six challengers in 
the 1977 Democratic primary. Ed Koch and New York State’s 
current governor Mario Cuomo were the two top vote getters, 
with 20 percent and 19 percent of the vote, respectively. 
Since no candidate received the threshold 40 percent of the 


primary vote needed for the party’s nomination, the two top 


vote getters were forced into a runoff.* Koch defeated 


Cuomo in the runoff primary with 55 percent of the vote. 
Cuomo, however, remained the Liberal party’s candidate for 
the general election and Koch won a very close race with 
just under 50 percent of the vote. 

Once Koch became mayor, he enjoyed enormous popularity. 
The mayor’s persona, an outspoken fiercely loyal New Yorker, 
was a refreshing change from the boring lackluster style of 
his predecessor. While personal charisma contributed to 
Koch’s seeming electoral invincibility he was helped 
enormously during his second and third elections by an 
upsurge in New York’s economy, especially in real estate and 
financial services. 

Koch’s fall from favor coincided with the decline in 
New York’s economy and the end of the Reagan presidency. 
After the stock market crashed in 1987, a steady number of 
jobs in the finance, insurance, and real estate sectors 
began to leave the city, a trend which has continued into 
the 1990s. As unemployment rose and real estate values 


declined, City coffers began to empty. While Koch’s 


mayoralty had depended on the city’s robust economy he might 
have managed to win a fourth term as mayor had it not been 
for a municipal corruption scandal and a dramatic rise in 


racial tensions. Although none of the corruption and 


bribery charges touched Koch directly, they did land some of 


his important political allies in jail. Among them were 
county Democratic leaders Stanley Friedman of the Bronx and 
Meade Esposito of Brooklyn (Donald Manes, Queens county 
Democratic leader and Borough President of Queens committed 
suicide). Charges of dishonesty also forced the 
resignations of Koch aides Victor Botnick and Joseph Di 
Vincenzo. Not only had Koch’s reputation as a responsible 
manager of city finances been severely damaged during his 
third term, but the public had also grown weary of his 
abrasive personality, once considered Koch’s greatest asset. 
At the heart of this disaffection were the city’s troubled 
race relations. In 1987 and 1989 two cases of white racist 
violence against blacks dominated the headlines of the 
city’s tabloids; One occurred in Howard Beach and the other 
in Bensonhurst and both ended in the death of an innocent 
black man. It is not surprising that these circumstances 
encouraged strong candidates to enter the mayoral race and, 
by mid 1989, Koch was no longer favored to win his own 
party’s nomination. > 

The 1989 mayoral campaign was also the first election 
held under New York City’s campaign finance laws. Under the 


new system, fundraising incentives were shifted to 
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attracting small donors. Donations from both individuals 
and organizations were limited to $3000 per candidate for 
the primary, and another $3000 for the general election. 
Matching funds were also part of the new plan. However, 
only the first $500 of any donation would be matched. Thus, 
if a candidate received a $3000 contribution he/she would 
get an additional $500 in matching funds for a total of 
$3500, but if he/she received six donations of $500 he/she 
would receive $3000 in matching funds for a total of $6000. 


Additionally, matching funds were only awarded for 


contributions made by people who lived in New York city.® 


Candidates had the option to participate in this 
system. If they chose not to, there would be no limit on 
their contributions, but they would not be eligible for any 
matching funds. Additionally, the matching funds for the 
opponents of those candidates who did not participate in the 
system would increase. All of the mayoral candidates in the 
city’s 1989 Democratic primary opted into the campaign 
finance program. Since candidates could no longer rely ona 
few very wealthy supporters in order to maximize their 
matching funds, it was important to appeal to large number 
of voters. As a consequence, the horse race aspect of the 
mayoral primary became even more important. 

The New York City electorate is made up of sizeable 
proportions of African-Americans, Jews, Latinos, and ethnic 
whites. Other organized interests which influence the 


outcome of elections include gays and lesbians, municipal 
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employee unions, and the real estate and business 
communities. No one group can lay claim to a majority in 


the electorate. As a consequence, candidates running for 


citywide office in New York City must effectively play 


coalition politics. In 1977, when Koch first won the 
mayoralty, African-Americans were a significant part of his 
wining coalition. As his rhetoric became more socially 
conservative, Koch’s electoral strategy changed. In his 
last successful mayoral race, Koch relied largely ona 
coalition of conservative outer-borough Jews and ethnic 
whites, business interests, and some segments of organized 
labor to win. Absent from his coalition were the large 
numbers of African-American and Latino voters that he had 
earlier depended upon to win.’ 

As the primary season heated up, in 1989, there were 
four Democrats who announced their candidacy for the mayor’s 
office. The candidates were Richard Ravitch, Harrison 
Goldin, Ed Koch, and David Dinkins. Harrison Goldin and 
Richard Ravitch both had credentials which should have made 
them formidable opponents for the mayor. Goldin was city 
comptroller, one of three city-wide elected officials. 
Ravitch, was the chairman of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority and a well respected member of the city’s business 
elite. It is conceivable that either of these men could 
have garnered support while the scandal ridden Koch 
faltered. However, both Ravitch and Goldin never broke 10 


percent in the polls (see Figure 1), they were not treated 


as serious candidates by the media, and never raised enough 
money to compete effectively. 

The two serious Democratic candidates were both well known 
in New York politics. Ed Koch, originally a liberal 
Democratic congressional representative whose district 
included Greenwich Village, had become increasingly 
conservative during his twelve years as mayor. David N. 
Dinkins was at that time borough president of Manhattan, a 
highly visible office in New York City government. A 
liberal Democrat who had begun his career as a State 
Assemblyman in the 1960s, Dinkins sought to win his party’s 
nomination from the incumbent and become the City’s first 
African-American mayor. 


Research Design 


Two sets of data were collected for the study. The 
first set were made up of contribution totals for all the 
mayoral candidates that participated in the New York City 
Campaign Finance Program. The Campaign Finance Board (CFB) 
provided data on weekly contributions for all four 
candidates in the study. This consisted of each candidate’s 
weekly number and amount of contributions from individuals 


and organizations over the 33 weeks of the study. A 


contribution-week ran from Friday to Thursday. ® 


We were interested in both the number and the amount of 
contributions to each candidate for separate reasons. The 
number of contributions offers an indication of the "number 


of individual decisions to donate to a particular candidate 
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each week."? Without this measure smaller contributions are 


lost in the aggregate amounts. This measure allows us to 
weight all contributions equally. The amount of 
contributions, on the other hand, might be a better 
indication of what is ultimately important to the campaigns. 
Campaign finance laws notwithstanding, fundraisers are still 
more concerned with the overall amount of cash they are able 
to raise than with the number of contributors they are able 
to reach. Therefore, we are interested in investigating the 
effect of fluctuations in poll standings and horse race 
reporting in the local media on the amount of money 
fundraisers are able to induce from supporters. 

In order to obtain easily quantifiable measures of 
trends in news reporting about the "horse race" aspect of 
the mayoral election, we collected public opinion poll data 
from the four major New York City newspapers (New York 


Times, New York Post, New York Daily News, and New York 


Newsday) for the five and one-half months of the campaign 
that we examined. Public opinion polls were assumed to be a 
good indication of the tone of news coverage concerning the 
mayoral race, especially the news about which candidate was 
ahead and behind, by how much, and who had the momentum. 


Using NEXIS for the New York Times and New York Newsday 


and microfilm for the New York Post and New York Daily News, 


we searched through each newspaper from January 1 to primary 
day on September 12, 1989, recording any report of a public 


opinion poll. The report had to include the date(s) the 
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poll was conducted, the organization who conducted the poll, 
the number of respondents, the newspaper who first reported 
the poll if this was not the first reporting, and the 
support percentages for the relevant candidates. The reason 
for these stringent requirements was to prevent any 
recording of poll results which were only mentioned in 
passing in a newspaper article, because they were deemed to 
have little effect on contributors. The polls that were 
expected to influence contributions were those that were 
prominently reported, and often given a headline or a 
separate graph or table. From each poll we extracted the 
total public support scores per candidate and placed them 
into their corresponding contribution-weeks. For each 
contribution week we created a corresponding "poll-week 
support score" for each candidate which was either (1) the 
percentage of support in the one poll reported in that week, 
(2) the average percentage of support in two or more polls 
reported in the same week, or (3) the same percentage of 
support as the prior week if no poll was reported in that 
week. From this we were able to compute the difference 
between the leader (which in all cases was Pinkins) and all 


other primary candidates. This difference is the 


independent variable. There were no weeks in our study in 


which Dinkins was trailing, however there were three weeks 
in which Dinkins and Koch were running even. 
A central part of our model is estimating the time lag 


between the reporting of poll results and the subsequent 
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effect on the dependent variable -- contributions. We 
hypothesized that there would be a two-week lag between 
changes in a candidate’s poll standing and its effect on 
campaign contributions. This two-week lag is derived from 


an estimation of the time between the moment a contributor 


obtains the information concerning changes in poll standing, 


as reported in the newspaper[s], the point at which the 
contributor makes a decision as to the way in which he/she 
will act on this information, and when the contribution is 
received and recorded by the campaign organization. 
Therefore, we expect that poll results that show a 
tightening in the race in week t should result in a surge of 
contributions to both candidates in week t+2. 
The Data 

Figure 1 shows poll support for all the candidates 
during the Democratic primary season, January through 
September of 1989. Despite the fact that Koch was the 
incumbent, Dinkins remained the candidate to beat throughout 
the primary campaign. The polls show that by early summer 
Dinkins was clearly the front-runner, but beginning in late 
July, Koch began to catch up. Most importantly, after 
August 4, given the margin of error in the polls, the race 
became a dead heat. Ultimately Dinkins won the primary by 
eight points. 

Significantly, Goldin and Ravitch never came close to 
either Koch or Dinkins in the polls. Both trailed by as 


much as forty seven points by the end of the campaign. As a 
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consequence our analysis concentrates on the race between 
Dinkins and Koch. 

While Dinkins was the favorite the entire time, it is 
important not to overestimate the size of his lead. It was 
always assumed that the polls would overstate Dinkins lead 
since many people would not admit to pollsters their 
unwillingness to vote for an African-American. One Koch 
fundraiser said they believed in, and reminded potential 


donors of, the "Bradley effect", 10 


The "Bradley effect", as 
he called it, is named for the African-American Mayor of Los 
Angeles who lost the 1982 election for governor of 
California, even though exit polls showed him ahead. Polls, 
in ovr study, are ultimately only a surrogate for the "horse 
race effect", so the media coverage of the race is more 
important than the numbers themselves. 


The amount of contributions received by all candidates 


during the primary season is depicted in Figure 2. Koch and 


Dinkins raise virtually the same amount of money during this 


period. Koch raised $2,491,000 as compared to Dinkins’ 
$2,492,000. Neither Goldin or Ravitch raise significant 
amounts of money compared to the two frontrunners. Figure 3 
shows the number of contributors to each candidate’s 
campaign. Dinkins received 12,192 contributions 
(individuals and organizations combined) while Koch received 
7,470 contributions. These numbers reveal a greater effort 


to reach the grassroots by the Dinkins campaign. 


The data shown in Figures 2 and 3 do not include funds 


raised before January 27. It is important to point out that 


incumbency certainly had an advantage in early fundraising. 


Koch raised $1,550,000 as compared to Dinkins $936,000 
before January 27. Moreover, Comptroller Goldin started the 
campaign with a $2,177,00 war chest, while Ravitch only had 
$87,000 before January 27. 

The effect of poll results on contributions can be seen 
in Figure 4. We see the race tightens starting in the week 
of July 28, and then Koch pulls even with Dinkins during the 
weeks of August 4, August 11 and August 18. Similarly the 
amount of money Dinkins received during the following 
several weeks increases from just under $100,000 (slightly 
above what he was receiving in the weeks following a lead of 
14 points) to contributions of around $250,000 a week. And, 
as we see Dinkins regain a lead of six points during the 
week of August 25, his contributions take a slight dip 
during the week of September 8. One of the weeks in which 
an enormous surge in contributions occurs without a 
corresponding tightening in the race between Dinkins and 
Koch was due, in large part, to a major fundraiser which was 
held in the last week of June (contribution-week June 23). 
We will control for the dates of major fundraisers in our 
statistical analysis. 

Figure 4 also shows even more clearly the relationship 
between the distance that Koch was running behind Dinkins in 


the polls and its effect on campaign contributions. We see 
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that Koch was running 14 points behind from the middle of 
June until nearly the end of July. Two weeks after he gains 
and then catches Dinkins in the polls at the end of July and 
in the beginning of August his campaign contributions 
sharply rise. The contributions go from below $100,000 a 
week to close to a half-million dollars during the week of 


August 25 -- two weeks after the middle week of the three 


week period when the race was a dead heat. As Koch dips in 


the polls in the last three weeks of the race, the amount of 
his contributions subsequently takes a similar dip. 

Similar results can be seen in Figure 5, which shows 
the relationship between the number of contributions and the 
lead Dinkins held over Koch during the primary. Again, the 
same surge occurs after Koch and Dinkins run neck-and-neck 
for three weeks. There is a strong correlation between the 
number and the amount of contributions a candidate receives 
in a given week. However, what does not show up as 
distinctly in the number of contributions is the sharp rise 
due to the fundraiser at the end of June. The spike in the 
amount of contributions is a likely result of a moderate 
number of very large contributions to Dinkins during the 
week of the fundraiser. On the other hand, we can see that 
the surge of contributions toward the end of August, two 
weeks after Dinkins’ lead had disappeared, did correspond 
with a sharp increase in the number of contributions. Even 
though Dinkins received less money in each of these weeks 


than he did during the week of the fundraiser, the 
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contributions came from 4 to 5 times the number of 


contributors. 


Figure 5 also displays the impact of the tightening of 


the mayoral race and the number of contributions Koch 
received during the primary. Although not to the same 
extent as the amount of contributions, there is also a surge 
in number of contributions subsequent to the tightening of 
the race at the end of July and the beginning of August. 

The one anomaly in these data is the steep increase in the 
number of contributions Koch received in the last week 
before the primary. This is likely due to a concerted 
effort by the Koch Campaign to make a last ditch attempt to 


win the primary.11 


Regression Analysis 


Table 1 summarizes the correlation of the weekly 
difference between Dinkins and Koch in the polls during the 
primary period and their corresponding weekly campaign 
contributions. Again, the poll-week data are lagged two 
weeks in order to account for the time differential between 
the date the poll appears in the newspaper and the date in 
which the contribution is reported by the candidates 
campaign staff. The first column describes the impact of 
the poll difference (LAGDIFF2) on the amount of weekly 
contributions to the Dinkins campaign (DAMT). This model 
also includes a continuous variable for the week of the 


primary period (WEEK), where weeks are numbered 1 through 
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33. The regression coefficient for LAGDIFF2, -6086.33, 
indicates that the amount of campaign contributions 
increases when the difference between Koch and Dinkins 
becomes smaller. That is, Dinkins raises an additional $6000 
for every percentage point Koch gains on him in the polls. 
Also as expected contributions increase by slightly over 
$5700 per week as the campaign progresses toward the date of 
the primary. Column two of Table 1 shows that there are no 
major changes in the findings when we use a model that 
includes a dummy variable for the weeks in which major 
fundraising events were held (DFUND, coded 1 for weeks with 
fundraising events and 0 for all other weeks) .12 The 
regression coefficient for both LAGDIFF2 and WEEK dip 
Slightly with DFUND included in the model, to -5656.90 and 
5260.50 respectively, but still remain statistically 
Significant. As would be expected the fundraising variable 
accounts for a very and large statistically significant 
increase in the amount of campaign contributions. There is 


also an increase of .18 in the amount of variance explained 


when DFUND is included in the model (R2 = .74, and an Adj. 


The findings for the_number of weekly contributions to 
the Dinkins campaign (DNUM) are similar to those for the 
amount, although not as conclusive. The most important 
difference between the model of amount and number is that 
the coefficients for LAGDIFF2 -- -16.67 without the 


fundraising variable and -21.10 with the fundraising 
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variable -- are not statistically significant for DNUM, 
although the latter coefficient does generate a t-Statistic 
of -1.35. When these models are adjusted for second-order 
autocorrelation using a Yule-Walker/generalized least 
squares method we are to obtain Durbin-Watson statistics for 
the model that includes DFUND (column 4) that places us in 


the zone of uncertainty concerning the existence of 


autocorrelation in the model." Therefore, although these 


results concerning the number of contributions retain some 
uncertainty, they are suggestive of the same inverse effect 
of poll difference on campaign contributions as was found in 
the model of the amount of contributions to the Dinkins 
campaign. 

Column five of Table 1 offers the summary of the 
correlation between LAGDIFF2 and the amount of weekly 
contributions to the Koch campaign (KAMT). Again Koch’s 
contributions go up by over $8000 for every percentage point 
he gains on Dinkins in the polls. That is, as the gap 
between Koch and Dinkins becomes smaller in the weekly poll 
results the amount of contributions to Koch’s campaign 
increases. The regression coefficient for WEEK in this 
model, 10,813.57, indicates that Koch also receives more 
money as the campaign approaches the week of the primary. 
Once we adjusted for second-order autocorrelation the 
Durbin-Watson statistic of 1.56 places us right on the cusp, 
so we are left with some uncertainty as to whether we have 


treated all the autocorrelation in the model. On the other 
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hand, both coefficients for LAGDIFF2 and WEEK are 
statistically significant. The results in column six of 
Table 1 clearly show that an inverse relationship exists 
between the distance Koch is behind Dinkins in the polls and 
the number of weekly contributions to the Koch campaign 
(KNUM). The closer Koch pulls to Dinkins in the weekly poll 
results the larger the number of contributions his campaign 


receives -- a statistically significant coefficient for 


LAGDIFF2 of -19.78. The regression coefficient of 26.73 for 


WEEK also shows that the Koch campaign raises more money per 
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week as the campaign progresses. 


Conclusion 


In general, our findings corroborate much of the 
research in this field (Mutz 1992, Ferejohn and Fiorina 
1975, Theilman and Whilhite 1989) and the political 
participation literature that assumes a correlation between 
public opinion measuring the horserace feature of elections 
and contributor support of candidates. We have found that 
both defensive and strategic contributing exist 
Simultaneously, but the effect is different depending on the 
status of the candidate. As the leader began to sag in the 
polls and the press treated the race as narrowing -- 
therefore, increasing the uncertainty of that candidate’s 
victory -- his supporters came through with larger numbers 
and amounts of contributions. Conversely, supporters of the 
trailing candidate saw an opportunity for victory when their 


candidate closed in on the leader, and, hence increased the 
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number and amount of their contributions. As in the earlier 
research based on Downsian expected utility functions, in 
which voters who perceive elections as close have a greater 


motivation to vote because of the increased likelihood that 


their vote will make a difference (Ferejohn and Fiorina 


1975), we similarly find that supporters who observe the 
race as becoming tighter are prompted to contribute in order 
to either save their drooping frontrunner or boost the 
rising prospects of a gaining challenger. 

While there are unique aspects to every election, 
our analysis could certainly be replicated for other 
campaigns. As campaign finance laws continue to change in 
ways that encourage candidates to seek small contributions 
from large numbers of voters, it is increasingly important 
to explore the causes of this form of political 
participation. These small contributors could affect the 
viability of a candidate’s campaign and his/her standing in 
the public opinion polls. The result could be a more 
competitive and ultimately more democratic electoral 


process. 
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ENDNOTES 


1 We would like to thank Charles Cameron, Sunita Parikh, 
Edward Mansfield, and Robert Shapiro for commenting on 
earlier drafts of this paper. We would also like to thank 
Adam Becker and Nicole Gordon of the New York City Campaign 
Finance Board for invaluable assistance in assembling the 
data. 

2 See Jones and Miller 1979, Conway 1991, Verba and Nie 

> aaniiie 70 percent of New York City’s voters are registered 
Democrats (NYC Board of Elections). As a consequence, most 
of the serious contests for the mayoralty have been fought 
in the Democratic primary rather than the general election. 
There have only been three Republican mayors of New York 
City, during this century. 


4 In 1973, the New York State legislature passed a runoff 
primary law for New York City. If a candidate running for 
citywide office does not receive 40 percent of the vote in 
the primary than the two top votegetters must face each 
other in a runoff primary to determine the winner. 

5 This section draws on the work of Arian et.al. 1991, Fuchs 
1992, and Brecher et.al. 1993. 

6 New York City Campaign Finance Act of 1998 (Local Law No. 
8). 

7 Brecher and Horton 1993. 

8 The contribution-week follows the format set by the CFB. 

9 We thank Diana Mutz for first suggesting this argument. 
See Mutz, 1992. 

10 Interview with Lawrence Mandelker of the Koch campaign, 
February 1993. 

11 Mandelker op.cit. 

12 There is no model for Koch that includes the dates of 
major fundraising events. We spoke with several of the 
former top officials in the Koch campaign, including Ed Koch 
himself, and none could remember having any large 
fundraising events during this period. Expenditure records 
obtained from the New York City Campaign Finance Board 
corroborate this fact, in that there were no weeks in which 
the Koch campaign spent large amounts of money on "events" 
(defined as spending directly related to fundraisers) or 
"invitations" (invitations to fundraisers) . 

New York City Campaign Finance Board, Report on Expenditures 
for Mayoral Campaigns, 1989; July 26, 1993. 

13 Adjustments for fourth-order autocorrelation for the 
model excluding DFUND (column 3) generates a Durbin-Watson 
statistic of 1.37, which also remains in the zone of 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, estimates are unbiased though 
efficiency is uncertain. 

14 We did attempt similar analyses for the Goldin and 
Ravitch campaigns, however the results revealed the same 
uncertainties as those uncovered in the earlier graphs. [In 
many cases the regression coefficients were not significant 
or offered conflicting results due to little variance in the 
contributions data. 
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Table I 


Regression Estimates of Primary Election Influe 


Koch 


Independent 
Variables 


26668.55 
(.62) 


-6086.33** 
(-2.39) 


5719.28** 


Note: t-Statistic in parentheses. N=33. 
4 Ordinary Least Squares Estimates. 
b Yule-Walker/Generalized Least Squares Estimates. Estimat 
* p< .10 (two-tailed test). 
** p< .05 (two-tailed test). 


26672.10 
(.95) 


-5656.90** 
(-2.95) 


5260.50** 
(5.80) 


16999 1.35** 
(3.77) 
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pendent Variables 


-293.49 
(-1.10) 


-16.67 
(-1.11) 


44.38** 


-233.31 
(-.87) 


-21.10 
(-1.35) 


43.51** 
(4.89) 


-97.06 
(-.38) 


.16 


-40336.63 
(-.59) 


-8007.63** 
(-2.86) 


10813.57** 


imates are adjusted for second-order autocorrelation. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study examines the relationship between interest groups 
and executive branch agencies. Specifically, the study examines 
the characteristics that may determine whether or not an interest 
group will participate in agency rulemakings. The paper presents 
a regression model of rulemaking participation as a function of 
an interest group’s budget and staff dedicated to rulemaking, the 
age of the organization, and the type of organization (e.g. trade 
association, citizen group, etc.). The results provide some 
evidence that budget, staff, age, and whether or not an 
organization is a trade association all contribute to an interest 
gtoup’s decision to participate in rulemaking. Probabilities of 
participation in rulemaking are discussed based on the results of 
this model. 


Introduction 


Scholarship on interest groups has been a major component of 
the political science literature. Many authors have examined 
interest group characteristics such as membership size, 
organizational type, budget and staff, and other relevant 
attributes of interest groups (Berry, 1984; Wilson, 1973; Chubb, 
1983). Often times, these characteristics help explain interest 
group interactions with governmental institutions (Keefe, 1988; 
Chubb, 1983). While scholarship on interest group relationships 
with the legislative branch abounds (Chappell, 1981; Conway, 
1986; Denzau and Munger, 1986; Langbein, 1986; Hall and Wayman, 
1990), very little attention has been paid to interest group 
relationships with the executive branch (Chubb, 1983; Furlong, 
1992). Given the considerable amount of congressional delegation 
to executive agencies to make policy (Lowi, 1979; Bryner, 1987), 
one must consider the role of interest groups on regulatory 
decision making as well. This study examines the characteristics 
of interest groups that participate in the agency rulemaking 
process. The study tests whether certain organizational 
characteristics have an impact on whether or not an interest 
group will to participate in agency rulemaking procedures. The 
study hopes to familiarize the reader with an idea of what 
variables are important determinants of group participation in 
rulemaking, which ultimately may lead to the ability of an 
interest group to influence these decisions. 


Theory 


There are a number of variables that may impact an 
organization’s willingness to participate in executive agency 
decision making and specifically rulemaking. In many cases, the 
variables are similar to those discussed in the congressional 
literature. 


Organizational Budget. The first variable that will 
influence an interest group’s decision to participate in 
rulemaking is the size of its budget. In order for an 
organization to be an active participant in any government 
process, it must have the necessary resources. Interest groups 
must determine how to allocate their budget among various 
activities including monitoring legislative and regulatory 
activity, participating in legislative and regulatory lobbying, 
litigating and managing grass roots efforts. This study examines 
participation in rulemaking. Formal participation in the 
rulemaking process occurs within the framework of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 (APA). The APA establishes 
minimum procedural requirements for many types of agency 
proceedings including those for informal rulemaking, covered 
under §553 of the APA: 


(1) a notice of proposed rulemaking laying out the agency’s 
proposed policy, legal authority of the rule, issues to 
be addressed, etc.; 
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solicitation by agencies of comments from all 
interested parties; 


a general statement of the basis and purpose of the 
final rule that lays out the agency’s final policy, its 
reasoning, and addresses all comments sent to the 
agency on the proposed rule. (Administrate Conference 
of the United States, 1991) 


Chubb (1983) states that organizational leaders will 
allocate their budgets in such a way as to get the most for their 
money. In many cases, this means a heavy concentration on the 
legislative arena because the legitimation of policy, considered 
by Chubb to be the most important activity, typically occurs 
within Congress. This hierarchy of funding then filters down to 
the implementation of policy that occurs within the bureaucracy. 
The size of the interest group’s budget will determine whether or 
not any funding goes toward monitoring and influencing the 
executive branch. Other authors also allude to the importance of 
the budget in terms of political participation in general 
(Chappell, 1981; Wright, 1985; Schlozman and Tierney, 1986; 
Knoke, 1990) and one would think that an organization’s budget 
would be important for the decision to participate in rulemaking 
as well. Financial resources, while not the only factor in 
assessing the ability to participate, offer certain advantages. 
These resources allow the group to hire staff, develop expertise, 
participate on advisory committees, and pursue other avenues of 
participation. 


This study measures an organization’s budget in terms of the 
percentage of the total budget devoted to regulatory activity. 
By uSing the percent of budget rather than discrete figures, the 
study controls for differing sizes of the interest groups and 
their budgets. The size of this percentage of the organizational 
budget represents a determinant of a group’s willingness to 
participate in rulemaking activity. While this seems to be an 
obvious hypothesis, keep in mind that interest groups can 
participate in regulatory activities in other ways besides 
through the rulemaking process (e.g. influencing political 
appointees, providing information, monitoring activity). The 
specific hypothesis is: 


H, As an organization’s percentage of its regulatory 
budget increases, so too will its willingness to 
participate in agency rulemaking. 


Organizational Staff. The second variable related to 
participation is the size of the organization’s staff. An 
interest group’s staff remains a crucial aspect of the success of 
the organization in terms of policy influence. Political 
scientists have commented on the desire for professional staff 
and the importance of their role in policy influence and 
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development (Schlozman and Tierney, 1986; Keefe, 1988; Knoke, 
1990). Many have examined professional lobbyists and their 
efforts to influence the legislative branch (Berry, 1984; 
Salisbury, 1986; Hall and Wayman, 1990). Most studies though, do 
not examine lobbying activity as it relates to regulatory issues. 
Many of the organizations surveyed in this study have separate 
staffs that deal exclusively with the executive branch suggesting 
a separate function in this area. The size of this regulatory 
staff may also determine whether a group participates in 
rulemaking. 


Schlozman and Tierney consider personnel an important 
resource in terms of expertise and skill. They distinguish the 
staff of the organization from professionals hired from the 
outside to assist the group (e.g. law firms), so-called "hired 
guns." This study defines professional staff as those within the 
organization, and does not take into consideration hired guns. 
One would expect that interest groups placing more value on 
active participation will have their own staff rather than hired 
guns. As with the budgetary variable, this study again uses the 
percentage of staff dedicated to regulatory activities as its 
measure. One would expect an interest group with a larger 
regulatory staff to be more likely to participate in rulemaking. 


H, As the percentage of the regulatory staff increases, so 


too will the likelihood of an organization’s rulemaking 
participation. 


Organizational Type. The type of interest group represents 
another set of variables that may impact whether or not an 
interest group participates in an agency’s rulemaking. Different 
studies use different categories to classify interest groups. 
Schlozman and Tierney (1986) divide their organizational types 
into four categories: trade associations, citizen groups, 
corporations and unions. This study uses a similar 
classification but adds a governmental category (e.g. other 
federal agencies, State and local governments) as well as an 
“other" category. 


Participation in rulemaking may vary with the type of 
organization because of the resources available, the 
opportunities to influence the executive branch, and the 
propensity for certain groups to concentrate on the executive 
branch more than others. Certain types of organizations may 
concentrate their activities on one branch of government more 
than others. Different organizational types may also devote more 
resources to one branch than other organizational types. Much of 
the research discussing capture theory (Stigler, 1970; Peltzman, 
1976) suggests the advantages that business groups have in 
dealing with certain regulatory agencies. If an organization 
perceives an advantage in participating in rulemaking, then that 
group will likely engage in that activity. Wilson’s (1980) study 


on the politics of regulation also suggests a greater propensity 
for business groups to participate because they are more likely 
to commit resources to deal with the narrower interests that 
agencies typically regulate. Additionally, business groups and 
trade associations often have more resources to commit to the 
regulatory effort. 


This study does not attempt to develop any type of ordinal 
scale for the independent variable of organization type, but uses 
dummy variables for each type of group and tests them singularly. 
The resulting hypothesis follows. 


H, A interest group’s willingness to participate in 
rulemaking will depend on its organizational type (e.g. 
business, citizen, etc.). Specifically, trade 
associations and business groups are more likely to 
participate than citizen groups. 


Age. One final variable that may impact whether or not an 
interest group decides to participate in regulatory decision 
making is the age of the agency. Older organizations have been 
around the Washington scene longer, and have a better 
understanding of the political situation and the variables that 
go into decision making. Older interest groups may focus more 
resources on the executive level because of their understanding 
of the lawmaking that occurs within the bureaucracy. Therefore, 


one would expect that older organizations would be more likely to 
participate in rulemaking. 


H, The older the organization, the more likely that it 
will participate in agency rulemaking. 


The above hypotheses result in an overall model that will 
test whether or not interest groups will participate in notice 
and comment rulemaking. Specifically, rulemaking participation 
is a function of an interest group’s regulatory budget, staff 
dedicated to regulatory issues, age, and organizational type. 


Methodology and Variable Measurement 
Survey Administration 


This study surveyed interest groups to gather relevant 
information concerning interest group/bureaucratic relations. 
The survey was distinctive in that it focused exclusively on 
regulatory policy and rulemaking and did not treat these as 
tangential issues as in other studies (Schlozman and Tierney, 
1986; Knoke, 1990). Organizations for the interest group survey 
were selected from the book 1990 Washington Representatives. The 
study used certain criteria to eliminate some organizations from 
the survey. Political action committees (PACs) were not surveyed 
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because these groups tend to limit themselves to legislative 
activity. The survey was not sent to law firms or other such 
groups hired to represent an organization ("hired-guns") in 
Washington since it is unclear which groups they represent’. In 
short, the survey included any organization that listed some type 
of "Washington Representative" or "Government Affairs" official. 
This process identified 2114 organizations. After follow-up 
phone call were made to a random sample of approximately 300-350 
organizations, 178 completed surveys were returned. The 
distribution of group types in the sample closely parallels the 
percentages found by Schlozman and Tierney (1986) in their study 
of organizations, and provided a representative selection of 
different organizations. 


Variable Measurement 

Independent variables. The survey asks the interest group 
respondents about the organization’s budget and staff in terms of 
the percentage of each that the group devotes to rulemaking. 
Therefore, the responses for these questions can vary from 0% (no 
resources dedicated to rulemaking) to 100% (all resources 
dedicated to rulemaking). The independent variable interest 
group age is measured by the number of years the group has been 
in existence, according to the respondent. 


The final independent variable concerns the organizational 
type of the group. The survey asks each organization to classify 
itself into one of six different types; trade association, 
business, union, citizen group, government, or other. The model 
represents this variable by a set of five dummy variables (one 
for each of the first five responses)*. When an organization 
responds in the affirmative for a particular type, it will 
receive a designation of "1" for that type, and the other types 
will receive a "0." 


Dependent variable. The dependent variable in the model is 
a dummy variable represented by the response to the question 
"Does your Organization participate in the rulemaking process?" 
An affirmative response to this question is designated by a "1" 
and a negative by a "0." Of the 178 responding organizations, 
136 (or 80%) responded that they do participate in the rulemaking 
process. Table 1 shows the participation rates of responses for 
each organizational type. 


'The assumption for this study is that organizations truly 
serious about policy influence will likely have some 
organizational presence in the Washington, D.C. area. 


In this study, the reference group is those interest groups 
classified in the other category. 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of Interest Groups Stating they 
Participate in Rulemaking Activities 


Organization Type N of Participation 
Respondents Percentage 


Trade Association 95 90% 


Business 19 88% 


Union 5 80% 


Citizen Group’ 30 59% 


‘Government 3 100% 


Other 23 55% 


Total (missing = 3) i7$ 80% 


Table 1 shows the relatively large discrepancy between 
citizen groups and the other organizational types. The table 
shows an almost intuitive linear progression of participation 
among the groups. One would expect government groups to 
participate in rulemaking because of the awareness they should 
have about bureaucratic policy. Trade associations devote their 
time to serving their member firms, and use their resources to 
monitor all levels of government. In addition, unlike citizen 
groups, trade associations may participate even in a relatively 
narrow policy decision if it affects their industry. 


As Berry (1984) has mentioned, individual businesses have 
increased their presence in Washington, and hence their 
participation. Although one would expect individual company 
participation to be less than the trade associations that deal 
more exclusively with government officials, the table shows a 
very slight decrease in the percentage of individual businesses 
participating in rulemaking compared to trade associations. 
Citizen groups, as mentioned earlier, may not have the political 
sophistication or resources to participate as much*. Unlike 


‘Note that respondents that classified themselves as either 
religious groups or research/think tanks were classified as 
citizen groups for the analysis. 


‘It is difficult to comment on the union groups given the 
small number of respondents for this type of group. Unions 
should have more homogeneous interest than citizen groups, which 
may facilitate participation on a concentrated area of policy at 
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institutional groups (Salisbury, 1984), citizen groups are also 
disadvantaged because membership groups must additionally concern 
themselves with the maintenance of the organization, which may 
decrease their level of policy participation. Although not a 
thorough analysis of the effect of interest group characteristics 
on rulemaking participation, table 1 does show some discrete 
differences among the six group types. 


Methodology 


The dependent variable for this study, the response to the 
question of whether or not the interest group participates in 
rulemaking, is a dichotomous variable. Normal multiple 
regression techniques are not appropriate for this type of 
variable. A procedure known as logistical regression (logit) 
allows for the testing of a dichotomous dependent variable ina 
Similar manner as multiple regression. Logit analysis is used 
when the model uses a qualitative or ordinal level dependent 
variable’. 


The results of a logit analysis differ somewhat from that of 
ordinary least squares (OLS) regression. The signs (i.e. 
positive or negative) and significance levels that appear on the 
parameter estimates are directly interpretable, but the magnitude 
of these values are not. Logit analysis does allow the user to 
determine the probability of an affirmative response based on 
certain criteria of the model itself. For example, in terms of 
the above model, a possible outcome would be that a fifty year 
old business organization that devotes 30% of its budget and 25% 
of its staff to regulatory activities has a 60% probability of 
participating in agency rulemaking procedures. A researcher can 
make such characterizations for any number of model possibilities 
and arrive at a number of different probabilities for each. 


The results of this analysis will provide an idea of what 
independent variables have significant impacts on whether an 
organization participates in rulemaking. It will also provide an 
idea of whether an independent variable impacts participation 
positively or negatively. Finally, the analysis will provide the 
probabilities of an interest group responding in the affirmative 
to the participating in rulemaking question based on the 
characteristics of a specific organization. 


all levels of government. 


°For more information on logistical distribution and 
equations, refer to Hanushek, Eric A. and John E. Jackson. 1977. 
Statistical Methods for Social Sciences, (New York: Academic 
Press) and Aldrich, John H. and Forrest D. Nelson. 1984. Linear 
Probability, Logit, and Probit Models, (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications) . 
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Analysis 


Table 2 shows the results of the analysis. These results 
show the impact of certain organizational characteristics on the 
group’s decision to participate in rulemaking activities. The 
results present four significant variables (Budget, Staff, Trade, 
and Age) using a 0.1 one-tailed significance test (Trade is 
significant at the 0.05 level). The signs on these variables are 
in the hypothesized (positive) direction, meaning as each of 
these independent variables increase, so too will the probability 
of a group’s decision to participate in rulemaking®. The model 
itself is also highly significant (p <= 0.001). 


Although the significance of the budget and staff variables 
appear weak, multicollinearity problems may exist between these 
two variables since a larger regulatory budget should lead 
directly to larger regulatory staff. A simple Pearson’s 
correlation resulted in a significant R value of 0.71, confirming 
the possibility of multicollinearity’. The results shown in 
table 2 provide some support for the four hypotheses presented 
earlier. An interest group’s percentage of budget and staff 
devoted to rulemaking, its age, and whether or not it is a trade 
association all impact the decision to participate in rulemaking. 
One can also use these results to determine the probability that 
an interest group’s will participate in rulemaking. 


"In the case of the trade association dummy variable, being 
a trade association increases the probability of participation. 


"By removing each of these variables separately and re- 
running the model, each one’s significance level increases to 
0.00, and their betas increase slightly. 


TABLE 2 


Logistic Regression Model Results 


Variable Beta 


Budget .06 
Staff 
Age 
Trade® .43 


Business .78 


Union 


Citizen -42 


Government .68 


‘p <= 0.1 one-tailed test 
“yp <= 0.05 one-tailed test 
N = 168° 


Using the results in Table 2, and the variable means?®, one 
can determine the probability that an interest group will 
participate in rulemaking. A probability is first calculated for 
the reference interest group, then the probability for each 
different type of organization is determined. These results are 
shown in Table 3. 


®8The variables trade, business, union, citizen, and 
government are the dummy variables included in the model. The 
reference group is the "other" category. 


"There are additional missing values associated with the 
generated results. This is why the value of N shown in table 2 
(168) is smaller than that shown in table 1 (178). 


The average percentage of budget used in rulemaking was 
13.51%, the average percentage of staff was 17.60%, and the 
average age was 49.75. 
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TABLE 3 


Probability of an Organization 
Participating in Rulemaking 


Organization | Probability 


Reference Group (Other) 0.80° 


Trade Association 


Business .89 


Union .95 


Citizen Group .86 


Government .00 


*‘p <= 0.05 one-tail test 


These results show the probability of each type of interest group 
participating in rulemaking using the average budget, staff, and 
age for the entire data base’. The first item to note is the 
high probabilities for the entire table. This does make sense 
Since only thirty-three (33) out of a possible 168 responses 
mentioned that they did not participate in rulemaking. 
Disregarding the reference group, the probability score for the 
trade association group was the only significant result. All 
other values were higher than the reference interest group” 
suggesting that being any of the other group types increase the 
probability of participating in rulemaking. 


A problem exists with the above probabilities, however, in 
that averages for budget, staff and age are calculated across 
group types. More accurate probabilities -for each organizational 
type would result by using the organizational averages for these 
three variables. The means for each group type are shown in 
Table 4. 


“Although only the results for the reference group and 
trade associations are significant, the other probabilities are 
provided as well for a frame of reference. 


‘In terms of this data, the reference group includes all 
other interest groups that did not fit into the five listed 
categories. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN VALUES FOR BUDGET, STAFF, AND AGE 


Organization Type Budget Staff Age 


Reference Group py 17.60 49.75 
Trade Association 15.45 20.22 51.43 
Business 17.26 65.89 
Union 2.80 10.60 32.20 
Citizen Group a6 14.36 26.86 
Government 41.67 42.67 38.33 


The discrete averages show what one may expect: higher staff and 
budget allowances in rulemaking for trade associations and 
businesses compared to citizen groups. These two organizational 
types are also considerably older. Government groups have very 
high budget and staff averages suggesting a strong commitment to 
active participation in rulemaking. Unfortunately, only three 
government groups responded to the survey so drawing conclusions 
for this organizational type is problematic. 


The next step is to recalculate the probabilities for each 
organizational type using the relevant average figures shown in 
Table 4. Table 5 presents the probabilities of each interest 
group type participating in rulemaking using the average budget, 
staff, and age values for each interest group type. While the 
probability of participating in rulemaking increased for both the 
trade associations and business groups, the major differences in 
the probabilities between Tables 3 and 5 occur within the two 
membership groups (unions and citizen). Both of these values, 
while still quite high, are much lower than in table 4. 
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TABLE 5 


Probability of an Organization 
Participating in Rulemaking 
(Using Each Group Type’s Own Averages) 


Organization Probability 


Reference Interest Group . 80 


Trade Association .96 


Business .93 


Union .85 


€ztizen Group 


Government .00 


*p <= 0.05 two-tailed test 


The probability of participating in rulemaking for citizen 
groups, in particular, drops to 0.75 (compared to 0.86 
previously) using the mean values of its other explanatory 
variables. While this value still seems high, the probability of 


participation for citizen groups with less budgetary or staff 
resources than the stated average would be even lower. For 
example, the probability of participating in rulemaking for a 
citizen group with half as much staff and budget resources than 
the average citizen group decreases to 0.60. On the other hand, 
a Similar decrease in resources (50%) within a trade association 
Still provides a respectable 0.88 probability of participation. 
The percent difference between the two is apparent (15% decrease 
versus 8%). These results show a definite propensity for trade 
associations (and to a lesser extent business groups) to 
participate in rulemaking activity more than citizen groups. 


Conclusion 


This study provides an analysis of interest group 
participation in agency rulemaking. It examines the 
organizational characteristics that determine whether or not an 
interest group will participate in agency rulemaking procedures. 
Beyond the descriptive components and partial explanations 
provided by these results, the question of group participation is 
important in terms of an organization’s ability to influence 
bureaucratic policy. 


The study does have research design and measurement issues 
that one needs to address before any definitive conclusions are 
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formed. The study’s dependent variable is based on the first 
Survey question asking whether or not the responding interest 
group participates in the rulemaking process. Although some 
interest groups returned surveys with this question answered in 
the negative, one could expect nonresponses if an organization 
does not participate in rulemaking. If so, there is little 
variation for this dependent variable, and because of this, the 
study may not be presenting an accurate picture of the 
differences between organizations that do and do not participate 
in rulemaking. 


One could also improve the measurement of other independent 
variables. Perhaps measuring the two resource variables as the 
percentage of budget and staff devoted to rulemaking, rather than 
using actual budget and staff values, controlled too well for the 
ldrger institutions and provided for too little variance in the 
variable. Using a group’s actual budget and staff may better 
represent the potential diversity among different groups than the 
percentage interval measure used here. The log of these numbers 
(particularly for the budget variable) could be used to account 
for the diminishing returns that the commitment of additional 
resources will have. The researchers believed that interest 
groups would have a more difficult time providing the actual 
values associated with the its rulemaking budget and staff, and 
therefore did not attempt to collect this data?’. 


The paper provided some descriptive statistics of 
organizational characteristics and then used a logit analysis to 
test a model of group participation in agency rulemaking 
procedures. When evaluated by organizational type, the results 
showed that citizen groups were far less likely to participate 
than the others listed. The results from the logit analysis 
provided some evidence that both budget and staff allocations, as 
well as the age of the organization, encourage the decision to 
participate. In addition, if that organization is a trade 
association, the probability of participating increases quite 
dramatically. While not significant, the results suggested that 
the other group types also increased the likelihood of rulemaking 
participation vis-a-vis the reference group. 


Although the lack of significance for the other group types, 
with the exception of trade associations, limits the strength of 
the conclusions for this model, the results do provide some 
evidence to suggest the importance of certain characteristics in 
facilitating an organization’s decision to participate in 
rulemaking and ultimately to influence regulatory policy. The 


“The results of this survey of interest groups were also 
used for a general study of rulemaking conducted by Cornelius 
Kerwin as well as a dissertation by Scott Furlong entitled 
"Interest Group Influence on Regulatory Policy". 
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ability to influence decision making implies some form of active 
role by an actor to get a desired outcome. The ability to 
participate remains a vital link to the ability to influence. In 
order to understand influence, one must first begin to understand 
the decision to participate and the variables involved in making 
that decision. 


At this point, the strength of the impact of participation 
on influence remains unclear, but this study does provide 
information on why certain groups decide to participate in 
rulemaking. Suffice it to say that a number of variables 
influence that decision and the consequences of this are that 
some groups may be left with very little opportunity to influence 
regulatory policy due to organizational or resource constraints. 
Hypothetically, this could raise equity concerns in a democratic 
Ssdciety that a real possibility exists that executive agencies 
make policy based on incomplete, or biased information’. In 
addition, this possible inequity that occurs through partial 
policy development demonstrates potential inconsistencies with a 
supposedly pluralistic society. 


4Some have argued that from the executive agency’s 
standpoint, using biased information is not only a nonproblem, 
but also represents rational behavior by the bureaucratic agent. 
Calvert (1985) and Knott and Miller (1987) state that there are 
"situations in which rational actors will face incentives that 
make it desirable for them to prefer biased information over 
unbiased information" (Knott and Miller, 1987, pp. 180). By 
knowing the bias of the information, a decision maker can more 
adequately mesh his goals with the policy being selected. 
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APPENDIX A 


SURVEY ON PARTICIPATION IN RULEMAKING 
(Note: Only the questions used for this 
analysis are presented in the appendix) 


Does your organization/firm participate in the rulemaking 
process? 


yes no 


If you answered no to Question #1, please answer Questions 
#16 - 23 and then return the survey in the stamped envelope. 
If you answered yes to Question #1, please complete the rest 
of the survey. 


Approximately how many members/firms/employees does your 
office represent? 


Estimate the percentage of your organization’s/firm’s public 
affairs budget devoted to rulemaking. 


% 


Estimate the percentage of your public affairs staff devoted 
to rulemaking. 


% 


Which of the following best describes your organization? 


Trade Association Government 
Business/Company Other 
Union 

Citizen/Public Interest 

Group 


How long has your organization been in existence? 


years 


Now that you have completed the survey, return it in the stamped 
envelope. Also, please mail the enclosed postcard separately so 
we can follow up with those who do not respond. 


Thank you, 
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I. Prologue 


The Brezhnev Politburo, often characterized as an oligarchy 


or cartel (Gelman 1984:51-52; Roeder 1984:176-178), has 
frequently been described as making decisions consensually 
(Jones 1984; Valenta 1991:186-187). Indeed, Brezhnev himself 
asserted in 1973--albeit for the benefit of Western journalists-- 
that decisions were reached by consensus 99.9 percent of the time 
(Hough and Fainsod 1979:472). Moreover, some indication exists 
that consensual decision processes may have been regarded as not 
only politically expedient, but as normatively desirable; the 
period was marked, after all, by efforts to shore up and 
strengthen those Party rules intended to make the top leadership 
of the Soviet Union more truly "collective" (Gill 1985:222-223). 
Consensual decision processes have similarly been seen as a 
notable feature of elite politics in China for the decade of the 
1980s, at least in the sphere of economic policy. Analysts have 
portrayed such processes as a response, in part, to a 
fragmentation of authority at the top and to the complexity of 
the issues associated with economic reform (Lieberthal and 
Oksenberg 1988; Lieberthal 1992:9; Lampton 1992:35,51). Susan 
Shirk (1993:116-128), in particular, has argued that Party 
leaders pursued economic reform via the method of “delegation by 
consensus." By this method, as Shirk describes it, State Council 
leaders, astride the government bureaucracy, delegated to lower- 
level officials the authority to make decisions if these 


officials could reach consensus; if officials at one level were 


unable to achieve this aim, they were to pass the matter upward 
to the next level for another round of discussion, with the 


process repeating itself until a consensual decision could be 


produced. ! Consensual decision processes in this period may 


have also been regarded as possessing a certain moral character. 
This is suggested by statements from Chinese officials equating 
consultation and "balancism"™ in the policy process with 
"fairness" (Lampton 1992:39; Hamrin 1992:112; Shirk 1993:125). 
Perhaps no country's political elites have been so closely 
identified with consensual decision making as Japan's. One 
common explanation for this emphasis posits a disjuncture between 
authority and power such that various governmental actors possess 
the authority to intervene and participate in a wide variety of 
issue areas but lack the power either to direct the action or to 
control the outcomes. The result is said to be “government by 
negotiation,” or, as one analyst puts it, "consensual governance" 
(Haley 1992:32-34; also Samuels 1987:260; Rohlen 1989:31-40; 
McKean 1993:88-104) .’ Nor are structural features of the 
Japanese polity the only explanation offered for pursuing 
consensual decisions. Elite decision makers have been said to 
view consensual decision processes as culturally appropriate (see 
Calder 1988b:28,41; Okimoto 1989:32), an assertion given added 
plausibilty by survey evidence suggesting the appeal of such 
processes among both government bureaucrats (Aberbach et al. 
1990:473) and mass publics (Massey 1976:57-64; Richardson and 


Flanagan 1984:192). 
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II. The Problem 


My purpose in this paper is not to challenge the foregoing 


descriptions of elite decision making in the Soviet Union, China, 


or Japan. Rather, I offer these descriptions as an appropriate 
lead-in to the following question: what difference might it make 
if Russian, Chinese, or Japanese decision makers aim for 
consensus rather than for something less? 

The question raises at least two difficulties. First, one 
can imagine a consensus being produced in a variety of different 
ways. This was Jerry Hough's complaint in 1979 about assertions 
of consensual decision making by the Brezhnev Politburo--that the 
term “consensus” can mask as much as it reveals. 

Does the minority simply defer to the majority, 

[Hough asked], acknowledging defeat without a formal vote? 

Are there norms against overriding the strong objections 

of the minority? Does the Politburo usually defer to 

the member most expert on a policy question? Is the 

presumed balance of opinion within the Central Committee 

as a whole a crucial factor? Does everybody simply defer 

to the General Secretary when he has a firm opinion? Does 

the General Secretary often have a firm opinion or is he 

an instinctive compromiser? These are the crucial 

questions about the structure of power within the Politburo. 

(Hough and Fainsod 1979:473.) 

Hough's observations imply a second difficulty as well. 
Whatever the decision processes that produce consensus, they are 
not likely to be easily accessible to researchers at the level of 
who says what to whom with what intention and with what effect. 
Indeed, the problem of gaining this level of access to decision 
makers seems only slightly more severe for political elites than 


for “lesser mortals." 
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What, then, is to be done? The answer proposed here is 
that we must seek insight where we can, making positive use of 
the shortcomings of our sources to sharpen our concepts, theory- 
building efforts, and research questions. 

One source of useful insight is provided by "rational- 
choice" theorists who have explored the properties of unanimity 
and majority decision rules with the object of designing or 
evaluating public institutions. An underlying assumption in much 
of this work is that institutions ought to be designed for, or 
evaluated within, a context in which (a) each decision maker 
independently develops his or her own preferences prior to group 
deliberation, (b) these preferences are non-identical among 
decision makers, (c) formal voting power is distributed equally 
among decision makers, and (da) each decision maker is motivated 
to maximize his or her own material self-interest. To the extent 
that these conditions are duplicated in the contexts of concern 
to us, the work of rational-choice theorists can alert us to some 
of the possible consequences of consensual decision making by 
political elites. 

A second source of useful insight is provided by social 
psychologists who have compared the effects of unanimity and 


majority rules using laboratory groups. This body of work tends 


to have two noteworthy characteristics. First, the groups tend 


to be composed of individuals who do not know one another and who 
will not see one another again once their group's task is 


completed. Second, the tasks themselves tend to be 


extraordinarily well-specified. Together, these characteristics 
serve to define the activity of decision making as a largely 
cognitive endeavor and to support a conception of decision makers 


somewhat different from that found in the work by rational-choice 


theorists. In contrast to their "rational-choice" counterparts, 


laboratory decision makers tend to be (a) potentially uncertain 
about their own preferences, (b) limited in their abilities to 
process information, and (c) more concerned with holding valid 
opinions about the world than with maximizing material self- 
interest. In short, this research asks: do decision makers 
seeking unanimity notice different things about an external task 
and reason differently about it than decision makers seeking less 
inclusive support? To the extent that the political elites of 
our concern are motivated to grapple with a shared, external 
task, this research, too, can offer useful suggestions about the 
effects of pursuing consensual decisions. 

Largely missing from both the rational-choice and laboratory 
accounts of the effects of unanimity and majority rules is a 
recognition of decision makers as embedded in ongoing social 
relationships with their colleagues and of the potential for 
these relationships to shape both influence processes and the 
definition of issues. In this paper, I shall identify some of 
the ways that social relationships can affect the character of 
consensual (as well as more adversarial) decisions. In 
particular, I shall focus on the impact of the distribution of 


status among decision makers (equal or unequal). More broadly, I 
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shall consider what an understanding of decision makers as 
“social beings" adds to both the rational-choice and laboratory- 


based conceptions. 


III. Social Relationships and Elite Decision Making 

Do social relationships affect the decision processes of 
political elites? One reason to think so is suggested by the 
nature of the decision-making tasks that political elites 
commonly confront. The need to reconcile multiple competing 
values and interests, uncertainty about the relation between 
alternatives and outcomes, and ambiguity even about collective 
purposes--all of these standard features of public problems would 
seem to provide elites with both the incentive and opportunity to 
reconstrue their situations in such a way as to permit choice 
with confidence. One way for elites to attain this confidence is 
to import into the decision-making arena such private concerns as 


their self-esteem, career prospects, bureaucratic resources, and 


the approval or disapproval of others.! 


Nor should we see the desire for confident choices as the 
sole reason for elite attention to social relationships. To the 
extent that elite status is itself both desirable and made 
problematic by a lack of institutionalization of the “rules of 
the political game," we should expect the creation, maintenance, 
and alteration of social relationships to be central to the 
ordinary conduct of political life--that is, we should expect 


these concerns to be especially central to elite decision-makers 


in the Soviet Union, China, and Japan. 
Consider briefly the Soviet and Chinese cases. In 


Brezhnev's Soviet Union, no set rules specified a clear career 


ladder to the top, the limits to power associated with top 


positions, or the length of tenure to which high-level office- 
holders were entitled. How, then, did one get to the top, what 
could one do there, and how long could one stay? The answers 
were a function, in part, of one's relations with one's 
colleagues and the object of ongoing negotiation. This state of 
affairs was made manifest in efforts by top leaders to 
consolidate and expand patron-client networks--offering career 
opportunities in exchange for loyalty and support (Gill 1980; 
Miller 1989; Klugman 1989; Willerton 1992)--and in the 
unwillingness or inability of top leaders to establish clear 
jurisdictional boundaries for easing the resolution of policy 
disputes (Fairbanks 1988). In broad brush, if not in precise 
detail, a similar portrait could be painted of the organization 
of elite politics in China for the decade of the 1980s (Shirk 
1993:55-91; Manion 1993:45-76; Li and Pye 1992). 

The Japanese case, of course, is somewhat different. 
Indeed, by world standards, the rules of Japanese politics are 
well-institutionalized. Nevertheless, the important elite 
activities of faction-building, money-raising, and selecting a 
prime minister continue to be dominated by informal processes 
shaped, in part, by social relationships. Furthermore, as in the 


Soviet Union and China, the relatively weak development at the 
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top of the system of mechanisms for the resolution of policy 
disputes can be seen as providing some scope for the intrusion of 
social relationships directly into the policy-making process 


(Campbell 1984:320; Calder 1988:528-529; Hayao 1993). 


IV. Data and Methods 

How are we to incorporate social relationships among 
decision makers into our analysis of the consequences of 
consensual decision making? The research strategy adopted here 
is unusual. 

The complete data consist of 1000 interpersonal 
disagreements drawn from contemporary Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and--to aid interpretation--American fiction. An interpersonal 
disagreement was said to exist whenever at least two characters 
verbally expressed to one another that they had opposing 
interests or contradictory evaluations of some state of affairs. 
Examples of disagreements include a student arguing with a 
professor over a course grade, a rickshaw puller and his customer 
haggling over the fare, two peasants arguing about which is the 
best spot in the market for selling their cooperative's 


vegetables, and a geisha and her patron arguing about the nature 


of their relationship. Disagreements were treated as having 


either consensual or adversarial outcomes. A consensual outcome 
was one in which each disputant was "very happy," “satisfied," or 
"neither happy nor unhappy™ with the result of the dispute. An 


adversarial outcome was one in which at least one disputant was 
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"dissatisfied" or "very unhappy" with the result of the 
dispute.’ 

The disagreements were drawn, in order of their appearance, 
from short stories and novels selected at random from six 
different lists: (1) Soviet Russian fiction, government- 
controlled and published in Moscow between 1946 and 1970; (2) 
samizdat fiction, written in the Soviet Union but smuggled to the 
West without undergoing Soviet censorship; (3) government- 
controlled Chinese fiction published between 1951 and 1976 in 
Beijing; (4) Chinese fiction not subject to government control 
published in China between 1918 and 1949; (5) Japanese fiction 


published between 1900 and 1970; and (6) American fiction 


published between 1900 and 1970. Although these lists do not 


define the universe of published fiction for each society, they 


are adequate for present purposes: we require (1) a sufficient 
number of disagreements and sufficient dispersion of these 
disagreements on the variables thought necessary to describe them 
and (2) a sufficient number of authors so as not to be overly 
dependent on the particular worldviews of particular authors. Of 
the 514 works by 272 different authors that were read, 337 
contained disagreements; 1000 of these were examined.? 

Can fiction be read reliably? Each disagreement was 
identified and coded by two persons working independently of each 
other. Coders were college seniors or graduate students with 
backgrounds in literature. An example of a codebook entry is: 


Which of the following best describes the outcome 


of the dispute? 
1. Dominance solution; one of the disputants convinces 
the other to submit to his or her wishes. 
Compromise solution; the two disputants compromise; 
both get less of a fixed good than they wanted. 
Logrolling solution; an additional issue is brought 
into the dispute or the nature of the dispute is 
redefined so that both disputants get something they 
want. ("I'll give you what you want on X if you give 
me what I want on Y."™) 
Avoidance solution; the disputants drop the subject; 
they limit their contact sufficiently that the 
dispute no longer remains salient. 
No solution; the disputants fail to resolve the 
dispute; they remain actively in disagreement; they 
fail to influence each other. 
For some thirty variables, the range of intercoder agreement 
extended from a high of 99.9% to a low of 82.4%. In short, what 
was found in the fiction was intersubjectively "there" to be 
found. 
The question of validity--of the relationship between 
fiction and reality--is more complex. In addressing this issue, 
I conjectured that although authors of fiction may choose their 
outcomes, they tend to be constrained by reality in depicting the 


processes that produce these outcomes. This is to say that 


frequency distributions on a single variable may not reflect 
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reality, but that relationships between variables should. This 
hypothesis was put to a test in which 36 findings were culled 
from the social psychology literature on conflict resolution and 
from the anthropological literature on dispute settlement. An 
example of such a finding is: 
The more equal the disputants in status, the more 
likely an avoidance solution will occur. 


The 36 social science relationships were compared with each set 


of fictional relationships. The social science relationships 


were supported in each set of uncensored fiction an average of 


87% of the time. The censored fiction was found to be somewhat 


less valid, and, therefore, is not used in the analysis presented 


here. For the uncensored fiction, then, we have reason to 
believe that authors tended to describe human action in 
realistically probable terms .! 

By way of summary, some advantages of using fiction are 
worth noting. First, fiction eliminates the problem of eliciting 
socially desirable responses that we might encounter in the 
course of interviewing decision makers. Second, fiction 
eliminates the problem of investigator contamination associated 
with the direct observation of decision processes. Third, the 
problem of limited access often experienced in field work is no 
longer so overwhelming. Finally, the settings of fiction tend to 


be "natural" settings: characters have "real" relationships with 


one another, and the issues they confront have “real" meaning. 


E 
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V. Decision Makers as Interest Maximizers 
In order to assess what a conception of decision makers as 
“social beings" adds to our understanding of the consequences of 


consensual decision making, we need, first, to take a closer look 


at the insights provided by rational-choice theorists and social 


psychologists. 

In the work by rational-choice theorists, in which 
individual decision makers are imagined to be maximizers of their 
separate and distinct interests, the key difference between a 
unanimity rule and majority rule, assuming a constant number of 
participants, is the greater difficulty of reaching agreement 
under unanimity. From this greater difficulty, a number of 
consequences are seen to follow (Buchanan and Tullock 1962; Rae 
1975; Mueller 1989:43-52; Herzberg 1992). First, the process of 
seeking unanimity is likely to be more lengthy through the need 
to accommodate more interests. Second, it is likely to involve a 
fuller discussion of the issues. Third, the desire for unanimity 
is likely to induce a greater effort to find logrolling 
solutions--to assess differences in the intensity of preferences 
among participants in order to facilitate mutually beneficial 
exchanges. As a result, a unanimity process is more likely to 
result in pareto-efficient outcomes. And, of course, the 
requirement of unanimity is more likely to result in failure to 
reach a decision in the first place. 

This greater inability of decision makers to take collective 


action under a unanimity rule has suggested several additional 
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consequences. In a positive light, because it tends to inhibit 


action, unanimity is more likely than majority rule to promote 


stability. More negatively, unanimity is more likely to support 


the status quo (and existing inequalities). Furthermore, the 
incentive is greater under unanimity for individual participants 
to falsify their preferences either as a means of preventing a 
decision or as a means of extortion. Similarly, the incentive is 
greater to engage in surreptitious behavior, to buy public 
Silence with private side-payments. Finally, for those who 
desire public action, the incentive is greater under unanimity to 
attempt to reduce the size of the decision making group. These 


consequences are summarized in Table l. 


TABLE 1 HERE 


Let us reexamine one of these consequences in the light of 
the fiction. As noted above, rational-choice analyses predict 
that logrolling solutions will be more frequent under unanimity 
than under majority rule. Table 2 presents the shape of both 
consensual and adversarial outcomes in the fiction--dominance, 


compromise, logrolling, avoidance, or no result. 


TABLE 2 HERE 


The fiction supports the rational-choice prediction. Consensual 


outcomes were more likely to take the shape of a logrolling 


solution than were adversarial ones. But two other findings 
merit attention. First, compromises, too, tended to be 
positively associated with consensual outcomes. More 


interestingly, where compromises were most strongly associated 


with consensual outcomes, the corresponding association between 


consensus and logrolling was relatively weak--in the Chinese and 
Russian disagreements; similarly, where logrolling was most 
strongly associated with consensus, compromises were only weakly 
associated with consensus--in the Japanese and American 
disagreements. These findings point to an observation 
appropriate to, but missing from, the rational-choice analyses: 
the discovery of logrolling solutions is likely to depend not 
only on the availabilty of incentives, but also on the 
availability of opportunities. Perhaps opportunities to arrive 
at logrolling solutions were simply less available to disputants 
in the straitened circumstances portrayed in Chinese and Russian 
fiction than in the more prosperous worlds of Japanese and 
American fiction--that Chinese and Russian disputants simply had 
less to trade. From this conclusion, it is only a small 
conceptual leap to a broader one: the availability of a 
logrolling solution in any particular dispute is likely to 
depend, in part, on the social relationship between the 


disputants. 


VI. Decision Makers as Information Processors 


Now let us consider the consequences of consensual decision 
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making as suggested by laboratory studies in which decision 


makers are motivated to acquire veridical opinions about the 


world. First, unanimity-seeking groups are more likely than 


majority-seeking ones to adopt a data-driven style of 


deliberation rather than a solution-driven style--that is, 


unanimity~seeking decision makers are more likely to begin by 
asking “what has happened and why?" rather than “what should we 
do?" (Hastie et al. 1983:163). This basic distinction would seem 
to imply several hypotheses. First, unanimity-seekers are more 
likely than majority-seekers to recommend doing nothing. For 
majority-seekers, the stronger inclination to ask “what should we 
do?" suggests a greater readiness to do something. Second, 
unanimity-seekers are more likely than majority-seekers to design 
new solutions for problems rather than adopting ready-made 
solutions or engaging in “satisficing." For majority-seekers, 
the greater emphasis on taking action is likely to mean a reduced 
focus on the probability of success. Third, because designing 
new solutions takes time, unanimity processes are likely to be 
more lengthy than majority processes. Finally, because of a 
better fit between problem and solution, unanimity-seekers are 
likely to produce higher quality decisions. Numerous laboratory 
results are consistent with this conclusion (Bower 1965; Hall and 
Watson 1971; Nemiroff and King 1975; Hollomon and Hendrick 1972; 
Thompson et al. 1988). 

Additional laboratory findings suggest that unanimity 


processes can further be distinguished from majority ones by the 
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greater expenditure of cognitive effort they apparently induce. 
First, unanimity-seekers are likely to uncover more relevant 
facts than majority-seekers (Hastie et al. 1983:84-85). Second, 


unanimity-seekers are likely to engage in less “heuristic 


processing"--as opposed to "systematic processing" (Chaiken et 


al. 1989); more specifically, the later emergence of factions and 
proposals for action in unanimity-seeking groups (Hastie et al. 
1983:95) is likely to mean fewer opportunities for these groups 
to shift their attention from what is being said to who is doing 
the talking. Third, because unanimity-seekers are more likely 
than majority-seekers to devote attention to minority viewpoints 
within the group (Foss 1981:1061; Hastie et al. 1983:108-112,78), 
unanimity-seekers are more likely to engage in "divergent 
thought" and less likely to be victims of "tunnel vision" (Nemeth 
1986). Fourth, unanimity-seekers are more likely than majority- 
seekers to internalize their group's decision. Laboratory 
decision makers asked to achieve unanimity have been found more 
likely than those operating under less stringent requirements to 
be satisfied with the decision (Kerr et al. 1976:290: Hare 
1980:138; Tjosvold and Field 1983:504; Schweiger et al. 1986:66; 
Kaplan and Miller 1987:310; Miller 1989); to regard the decision 
process itself as fair (Kerr et al. 1976:290; Nemeth 1977:47; 
Hastie et al. 1983:76; Kaplan and Miller 1987:310); to agree 
privately with the decision (Nemeth 1977:47; Hastie et al 1983:7; 
Miller 1989); to be willing to work with their fellow decision 


makers in the future (Schweiger et al. 1986:65); to be impressed 


with the quality of their fellows' performance (Hastie et al. 
1983:76); and to be impressed with the extent of their own 
influence (Hastie et al. 1983:77,80). This greater 


internalization of the decision under unanimity suggests two 


further consequences. First, unanimity decisions are more likely 


than majority ones to be implemented. Second, unanimity 
decisions are more likely than majority ones to be resistant to 
change.’ 

To these consequences of consensual decision making, a final 
one can be added: the influence of experts is likely to be 
greater under unanimity than under majority rule. This 


consequence and the others discussed above are summarized in 


Table 3. 


TABLE 3 HERE 


Let us reexamine one of Table 3's results in the light of 
the fiction: the finding that unanimity processes are likely to 
uncover more relevant facts than majority processes. 

Coders of the fiction were given the following series of 


statements: 


When two people disagree and seek to resolve their 
disagreement, each may try to persuade or influence 

the other as to the merits of his or her particular 
position. A coercive argument consists of one disputant 
telling the other, "Do it this way or I will punish you," 
or, "Do it this way and I will reward you." 


An expert argument consists of one disputant telling the 
other, "Do it this way and the environment will cause such 
and such a consequence," or "Do it this way because it will 
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work best." 
A normative argument consists of one disputant telling the 
other, "Do it this way because it is right." A normative 
argument is an appeal to morality, ethics, ideology, or 
legitimacy. 
When one person is responsive to another out of personal 
regard for that other, referent argument is operating. 
Essentially, a referent argument consists of one person 
saying, “Do it this way because it's me who is asking you," 
and the other replying,™ Okay, I'll do it for you." 
To illustrate the use of these arguments in the fiction, consider 
a confrontation between a mother and her married daughter shortly 
after the unification of China by the Nationalists in 1927. The 
mother, the principal of a girls’ middle school, has noticed that 
all of her pupils have had their hair bobbed to show their 
revolutionary spirit. This seems reasonable to her: the men had 
cut off their Manchu-imposed pigtails following the collapse of 
the dynasty in 1911; it is only natural that women should cut 
their hair now. Although she is very vain about her hair, she 
feels that her duty as a school principal requires that she too 
adopt the revolutionary style. When she raises the subject with 
her daughter, however, the daughter objects. People will laugh, 
the daughter tells her (expert and referent argument). The style 
is inappropriate for a woman her mother's age (normative 


argument). The mother disagrees. In these revolutionary days 


all women should have their hair cut (normative argument). Why, 


if the style is all right for her daughter, is it not all right 


for her (normative argument)? Her duty as a school principal 
requires it (normative argument). Moreover, she might lose her 


position if she doesn't (expert argument). When the daughter 
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19 
suggests that she resign from the school (expert argument), the 
mother becomes angry. She would rather sacrifice her hair than 
her position, she says. Her sacrifices are all for the sake of 
her children. This last statement is an implicit referent 
argument, and it determines the outcome of the disagreement. 


After a brief silence, the daughter responds awkwardly that her 


mother might as well have her hair cut after all. "She always 


gave in to her mother when [her mother] assumed that it-is-all- 

for-you-children tone" (Ye Shaojun, "Mrs. Li's Hair," p. 169). 
For each disagreement, coders were asked to rate the 

prominence of each type of argument as “prominent,” "present," or 


"absent," and then to identify the type of argument that appeared 
most decisive for determining the final "resolution" of the 
dispute. Table 4 presents these summary judgments for both 


consensual and adversarial outcomes in the fiction. 


TABLE 4 HERE 


Consistent with laboratory results, expert arguments in the 
fiction were positively associated with consensual outcomes--that 
is, expert arguments figured more prominently in disputes that 
had consensual outcomes than in disputes that had adversarial 
ones. Yet the fiction suggests that the meaning of an expert 
argument may not be so straightforward as it appears in the 
laboratory. Expert arguments are not only factual assertions 


about the world; they are the most unobtrusive and benign medium 


for conveying disagreement. 

Note that in Table 4 coercive and normative arguments are 
shown as inhibiting consensual outcomes. Thus, those who desire 
such outcomes must find other ways to express their opposition. 
Referent arguments--appeals for personal favor--appear to be one 
way to do this. However, this option may not always be available 
or desirable. In some cases, the relationship between disputants 
will preclude the asking of personal favors. In others, 
disputants will not wish to assume the obligation of repayment 
that the receipt of favors can imply. Indeed, in China and 
Japan, favors may be perceived as especially burdensome because 
of strong rules of reciprocity (Smith 1983:45-48; Walder 
1986:179-186). For those who desire consensus, then, expert 
argument may be the argument of choice. Interestingly, where the 
association between consensus and expert argument was strongest-- 
in the Chinese and Japanese disagreements, the association 
between consensus and referent argument was weakest. But the 
broader point is this: largely unasked in information-processing 
analyses of consensual decision making is the question: 


information-processing for what? 


VII. Decision Makers as Social Beings 


Now let us consider decision makers as embedded in social 


relationships with their colleagues. Along what dimensions might 


they categorize these relationships? How well they know one 


another, how often they expect to see one another, how warmly 


they feel about one another--these are a few of the 
possibilities. Here I shall focus on the status dimension, on 


whether decision makers perceive each other as peers or as status 


unequals.? Studies have shown that Russians, Chinese, and 


Japanese, as well as Americans, readily categorize other people 
in status terms (Triandis 1990). Do consensual outcomes take on 
a different appearance according to whether the disputants are 
peers or status unequals? There is reason to expect that they 
might. The ability of higher status participants in groups to 
profoundly shape patterns of group interaction has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in the laboratory (Berger, Rosenholtz, 


and Zelditich 1980; Longley and Pruitt 1980; t'Hart 1990). 


TABLE 5 HERE 


Consider the results from the fiction. (See Table 5.) 
Although these results do not suggest a need to radically revise 
our general impression that consensual outcomes are negatively 
associated with dominance solutions and positively associated 
with both compromise and logrolling solutions, they do appear 
consistent with the notion that perceptions of status differences 
within groups will tend to augment the influence of higher status 
participants. However, because the number of fictional disputes 
in any one category is often small, and because exceptions to 
general patterns in the data exist, the results are best seen as 


offering plausible hypotheses rather than hard evidence. Four 
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hypotheses are listed below. 


1. The range of types of solutions is likely to be 
narrower among unequals than among peers, as higher 
status participants can be expected to exert greater 
control over the situation. 


The negative association between consensus and 
dominance solutions is likely to be stronger among 
unequals than among peers, as higher status 
participants can be expected to be better able to 
impose solutions that benefit them alone. 


The positive association between consensus and 
logrolling solutions is likely to be stronger among 
unequals than among peers, as higher status 
participants can be expected to be better placed to 
discover such solutions and, perhaps, to have a 
greater incentive to do so. 


The positive association between consensus and 
compromise solutions is likely to be stronger among 


peers than among unequals, as peers can be expected 
to be less well placed to discover logrolling 
solutions. 


A final hypothesis deserves mention. If we conceive of the 
meaning of an issue as not "given," but as constituted by what 
decision makers say to one another, then the desire for consensus 
by decision makers is likely to produce narrower meanings among 
unequals than among decision makers who are peers. Where status 
differences exist, they can be expected to both limit 
communication and to channel it in a "consensus-producing" 
direction. In the Russian, Chinese, and Japanese fiction (see 
Table 6), the positive association between consensual outcomes 
and the prominence of expert arguments was stronger among 
unequals than among status peers. The same can be said for the 
negative association in the fiction of all four societies between 


consensual outcomes and the prominence of normative arguments. 
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These results suggest that where unequal decision makers desire 
consensus, discussion will tend to exaggerate the technical 
dimensions of an issue and to downplay an issue's moral 
dimensions. Put another way, consensual decision making is 


likely to yield higher quality decisions among peers. 


TABLE 6 HERE 


VIII. Conclusion 

The analysis presented above has necessarily proceeded at 
some distance from the Russian, Chinese, and Japanese political 
elites with which the paper began. However, by considering the 
consequences of consensual decision making from three different 
motivational points of view--decision makers as interest 
maximizers, information processors, and social beings--I have 
tried to make a virtue of necessity. If we cannot gain access to 
Russian, Chinese, and Japanese elites at the level of who says 
what to whom with what intention and with what effect, at least 
we can try to be clear about the broader circumstances in which 
elite decision making takes place. If, in this paper, I have 
pushed the notion that elites are sometimes concerned to create, 
maintain, and alter their relationships with their colleagues, I 
have done so not to argue the preeminence of this particular 
motive, but to complicate the ways we think about decision makers 


and how they behave with one another. Elites are at once--and at 


least--gain-seekers, truth-seekers, and approval-seekers. What 
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we need to know is when they are one thing more than another. 


What we need now is a theory of elite attention. 
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l. Although Shirk (1993:15, note 9) sees the government 
bureaucracies as having made decisions by consensus, she notes that 
the collective bodies of the Party, including the Party Congress, 
the Central Committee, and the Standing Committee of the Politburo, 
appeared to make decisions by majority rule. 


2. Although the identity, number, and amiability/competitiveness of 
key participants has varied over the course of Japan's postwar 
history--with negotiations generally becoming more unwieldy--the 
need to induce consensus appears to have remained fairly constant. 
(See Allinson 1993:29-30. ) 


3. Of course, access can vary both through time and from one 
decision arena to another. A recent piece of good news is the 
partial opening of some government archives in the former Soviet 
Union. (See Schmemann 1993; Dobbs 1993a; 1993b.) On the other hand, 
for a critical evaluation of archival materials, in general, and 
for a comparison of supposedly verbatim minutes of meetings during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis with transcripts of tape recordings of the 
same meetings, see Gaenslen (1992:172-176). 


4. I have made a similar argument elsewhere. (See Gaenslen 1986.) 


5. The coding instruction was as follows: "Think of the two 
disputing characters as disputant A and disputant B. How satisfied 
is A with the outcome of the dispute? 

1. Very happy with the outcome, 

2. Satisfied with the outcome. 

3. Neither happy nor unhappy with the outcome. 

4. Dissatisfied with the outcome. 

5. Very unhappy with the outcome. 
How satisfied is B with the outcome of the dispute?" 


5.The government-controlled Chinese list consisted of all fiction 
appearing in the monthly journal Chinese Literature (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press) and also listed in Meishi Tsai's 
Contemporary Chinese Novels and Short Stories 1949-1974: An 
Annotated Bibliography (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979) 
as having been available to mainland Chinese readers. The 
uncensored Chinese list consisted of all fiction mentioned in 
Donald A. Gibbs and Yun-chen Li, A Bibliography of Studies and 
Translations of Modern Chinese Literature 1918-1942 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1975). The government-controlled Soviet 
list consisted of all fiction appearing in the monthly journal 
Soviet Literature (Moscow: Writers Union of the USSR) and set in 
the R.S.F.S.R. The Soviet samizdat list consisted of all 
appropriate fiction mentioned in Max Hayward, “Literature in the 
Soviet Period 1917-1975," in Robert Auty and Dmitri Obolensky, 
eds., Companion to Russian Studies 2: An Introduction to Russian 
Language and Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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1975:185-230), or in Deming Brown, Soviet Russian Literature Since 
Stalin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). The Japanese 
list consisted of all fiction mentioned in Yukio Fujino, Modern 
Japanese Literature in Western Translations: A Bibliography, 1868 
to the Present (Tokyo: International House of Japan Library, 1972), 
or appearing in Japan Quarterly (Tokyo: Asahi Shimbun) between 1972 
and 1977. The American list consisted of all fiction appearing in 
the annual anthology Best American Short Stories (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin) between 1915 and 1970. 


6. Copies of the codebook can be obtained from the author. 


7. A more complete description of these results appears in Gaenslen 
(1982). 


8. For evidence that the more cognitive effort expended in 
acquiring an opinion, the more the opinion will be internalized, 
resistant to counterpersuasion, and predictive of subsequent 
behavior, see Petty and Cacioppo (1986:175-182). 


9. Coders were asked: Would you say that the disputing characters 
generally consider each other to be peers (status equals) or do 
they perceive each other as unequal in status? 
1. The disputing characters are peers. 
2. One disputing character is of slightly higher status 
than the other. 
3. One disputing character is of much higher status than 
the other. 
In the analysis reported here, categories 2 and 3 were combined. 
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TABLE 1 


DECISION MAKERS AS INTEREST MAXIMIZERS: 
CONSEQUENCES OF SEEKING CONSENSUAL 
RATHER THAN MAJORITY DECISIONS 


More lengthy process through need 
to accommodate more interests 


Fuller discussion of issues 


More logrolling 


More pareto-efficient outcomes 


Greater inability to act 
Greater stability 
Greater support for the status quo 


Greater incentive to falsify one's 
preferences 


Greater incentive to engage in 
surreptitious behavior 


Greater incentive to reduce the size 
of the decision making group 
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TABLE 2 
THE SHAPE OF CONSENSUAL AND ADVERSARIAL 
OUTCOMES IN THE FICTION 


CHINA 
Difference 


Adversarial 


Consensual 


Dominance 
Compromise 
Logrolling 
Avoidance 
No Result 


54.5% (18) 

18.2 (6) 
9.3 (3) 

12.1 (4) 
6.2 (2) 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Dominance 
Compromise 
Logrolling 
Avoidance 
No Result 


JAPAN 


Dominance 
Compromise 
Logrolling 
Avoidance 
No Result 


Consensual 


68.7% (46) 
6.0 (4) 
6.0 (4) 

(7) 

(6) 


10.4 
9.0 


Adversarial 


50.0% (22) 
22.7 (10) 
6.8 (3) 
11.4 (5) 
9.1 (4) 


Consensual 


66.1% (37) 
1.8 (1) 
0 (0) 


16.1 (9) 
16.1 (9) 


Adversarial 


46.9% (38) 
14.8 (12) 
(iT) 
7.4 (6) 
9.9 (8) 


UNITED STATES 


Dominance 
Compromise 
Logrolling 
Avoidance 
No Result 


* significant 
significant 
**k* significant 


Consensual 


59.7% (71) 
8.4 (10) 
14.3 (17) 
16.8 (20) 


-14.2 
+12.2* 
43.3 
41.7 
-2.9 


Difference 


-16.1 
+20. 
+6.8* 
-4.7 
-7.0 


Difference 


-12.8 
+6.4 
+20. 2%** 
-6.9 
-6.9 


Adversarial Difference 


47.4% (37) 
14.1 (10) 
20.5 (16) 
9.0 (7) 
9.0 (7) 


at 
at 


at .001 


59.0% (72) 
S.7 
7.4 (9) 

13.9 (LT) 


.05 level 
level 


level 


+8.4* 
+13.1** 
-4.9 
~4.9 


i 
} 
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TABLE 3 


DECISION MAKERS AS INFORMATION PROCESSORS: 
CONSEQUENCES OF SEEKING CONSENSUAL 
RATHER THAN MAJORITY DECISIONS 


More data-driven (as opposed to solution-driven) 
style of deliberation 


Greater unwillingness to act 
Less satisficing, more designing of solutions 
Lengthier process because of less satisficing 


More effective at solving problem/task 


Greater expenditure of cognitive effort 
More relevant facts uncovered 
Less heuristic processing because of later 


emergence of factions and proposals for 
action 


More divergent thought because of greater 
attention to minorities 


Greater internalization of the decision 
Greater likelihood of implementation 


Greater continuity in policy over time 


Greater influence of experts 


TABLE 4 


THE TYPES OF ARGUMENTS THAT DETERMINE 
CONSENSUAL AND ADVERSARIAL OUTCOMES IN THE FICTION 


CHINA 

Consensual Adversarial Difference 
Coercive 6.1% (2) 37.3% (25) -31.2*** 
Expert 63.6 (21) 19.4 (13) +44,2%kx 
Normative 21.2 (7) Si. 3 -10.1 
Referent e.a- (3) 11.9 (8) -2.8 


SOVIET RUSSIA 

Consensual Adversarial Difference 
Coercive 11.4 (5) 28.6 (16) -17.2* 
Normative 22.7 (10) 46.4 (26) -23.7* 
Referent 38.6 (17) 3.6 (2) +35.Q0*%** 


JAPAN 


Consensual Adversarial Difference 
Coercive 21.0 (235) -9.9 
Expert 43.2 (33) +20.5%** 
Normative 18.5 (15) 42.9 (51) -24,.4%x** 
Referent 13.4 (16) +13.8% 


UNITED STATES 

Consensual Adversarial Difference 
Coercive (22) 30.3 (37) -16.2** 
Expert 35.9 (28) 18.0 (22) +17. 9%* 
Normative 20.5 (16) 38.5 (47) -18.0** 
Referent 23338 +16.4%** 


x Significant at .05 level 
significant at .01 level 
**x*k significant at .001 level 


¢ 


TABLE 5 


THE SHAPE OF CONSENSUAL AND ADVERSARIAL OUTCOMES 
BY WHETHER DISPUTANTS ARE PEERS OR UNEQUALS 


CHINA 
Consensual Adversarial 


UNEQUALS 


Difference Consensual Adversarial 


Dominance 41.7% (5) 60% (15) 
Compromise 25.0 (3) 4.0 (1) 
Logrolling 0 8.0 (2) 
Avoidance 33.3 (4) 3220 
No Result 0 16.0 (4) 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
Consensual Adversarial 


61.9% (13) 73.8% (31) 
14.3 (3) 


-18.3 
+21.0 
-8.0 

#21.3 
-16.4 


Difference Consensual Adversarial 


Dominance 43.3% (13) 54.5% (18) 
Compromise 26.7 (8) S26 (i) 
Logrolling 0 0 
Avoidance 16.7 (5) 18.2 (6) 
No Result 13.3 (4) 24.2 (8) 


JAPAN 


Consensual Adversarial 


“Ahas 63.3% (9) 82.6% (19) 
#23.7 14.3 (2) 0 

0 21.4 (3) 0 
“1.3 0 13.0. {3) 
-10.9 0 4.3 (1) 


Difference Consensual Adversarial 


Dominance 
Compromise 14.3 (7) 
Logrolling 20.4 (10) 
Avoidance 12.2 (6) 
No Result 10.2 (5) 


42.9% (21) 45.7% (21) 
10.9 (5S) 
19.6 (9) 


UNITED STATES 
Consensual Adversarial 


53.1% (17) 68.5% (50) 
15.6 (5) 6.8 (5) 
23.9 (7) 0 

9.6 (7) 


-2.8 
+3.4 
+18.2 
-9.5 0 

-9.4 9.4 (3) 


Difference Consensual Adversarial 


Dominance 
Compromise 19.6 (9) 
Logrolling 19.6 (9) 
Avoidance 
No Result 13.0 (6) 


39.1% (18) 43.5% (27) 
6.5 (4) 
(3) 

24.2 

(22) 


-4.4 59.4% (14) 75.0% (45) 
6.2 (2) (3) 
(7) 6.7 (4) 
9.4 (3) 2.3 £8) 


te 
PEERS 

Diff. 

14.3 (3) 4.8 (2) +9.5 

0 9.5 (4) -9.5 

9.5 (2) 4.8 (2) +4.7 
-18.3 
+14.3 
+21.4 

-4.3 

Diff. 
-15.4 

+8.8 

-9.6 

-5.7 

Diff. 
-15.6 

+#6.1 

-6.9 


TABLE 6 


THE TYPES OF ARGUMENTS THAT DETERMINE CONSENSUAL 
AND ADVERSARIAL OUTCOMES BY WHETHER 


CHINA 


Coercive 
Expert 
Normative 
Referent 


DISPUTANTS ARE PEERS OR UNEQUALS 


PEERS 


UNEQUALS 


Consensual Adversarial Diff. Consensual Adversarial 


8.3% (1) 
41.7 (5) 
33.3 (4) 
16.7 (2) 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Coercive 
Expert 
Normative 
Referent 


JAPAN 


Coercive 
Expert 
Normative 
Referent 


6.7 (2) 
26.7 (8) 
26.7 (8) 
40.0 (12) 


6.2 (3) 

42.9 (21) 
22.4 (11) 
26.8 (14) 


UNITED STATES 


Coercive 
Expert 
Normative 
Referent 


19.6 (9) 
39.1 (18) 
26.1 (12) 
43.2 (7) 


32.0% (8) 
20.0 (5) 
32.0 (8) 
16.0 (4) 


30.3 (10) 

27.3 (9) 

36.4 (12) 
6.1 (2) 


17.4 (8) 
30.4 (14) 
32.6 (15) 
19.6 (9) 


3243. (28) 
12.9 (8) 
40.3 (25) 
14.5 (9) 


-23.7 

$21.7 

#1.3 
+.7 


-12.7 
+26.2 
-14.2 


4.8% (1) 
76.2 (16) 
14.3 (3) 
4.8 (1) 


21.4 (3) 
28.6 (4) 
14.3 (2) 
33.7 (35) 


18.8 (6) 
43.8 (14) 
12.5 (4) 
25.0 (8) 


40.5% (17) 

19.0 (8) 

31.0 (13) 
9.5 (4) 


26.1 (6) 
13.0 (3) 
60.9 (14) 

0 


(RT) 

17.8 (13) 
49.3 (36) 
9.6 (7) 


28.3 (17) 

23.3 (14) 
36.7 (22) 
(FJ 


Diff. 
-35.7 
#357 
-16.7 
-4.7 

-23. -4.7 
-.6 +15.6 
-9.7 -46.6 
+#33.9 +35.7 

-11.3 -4.5 
+26.0 
-10.2 -36.8 
+9.0 +15.4 

6.23 (2) -22.0 
31.3 (10) +8.0 
12.5 (4) -24.2 
| 50.0 (16) +38.3 
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INTRODUCTION 


When large political units are dissolved, smaller ones 
are the result. Processes of disintegration are the basis 
for the proliferation of small states. There are four 
times more states in the world today than there were in 
1939 and eight times more than in 1815.1 


In Europe new nation-states are emerging and old ones are 
fading away. Today we are witnessing a repetition of 
historic processes. Integration processes take place 
simultaneously with dissolution processes.? As the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia disappeared, new states replaced 
them. They have been recognized as new small states in 
Europe, and more will probably follow. 


For the definition of small states, the quantitative 
criteria used so far have been population, size, and 
gross national product. > Tf small states are analyzed in 
terms of security, they become by definition weak 
states.* small states are characterized by their military 
weakness in relation to the strength of others. 


This paper discusses whether, and to what degree, new 
European security structures might affect smaller states. 
There are four possible approaches to a future European 
security system; each approach has different implications 
on smaller states: a system of institutions, norms, and 
rules; a balance of power system; an integrated European 


security system; or a collective security system. 


SMALL STATES AND INSTITUTIONALISM 


Institutionalism is based on the assumption that 
institutions, norms, and the rule of law put limitations 
on the behavior of states.° These limitations effectively 
and decisively reinforce and strengthen the states’ 
willingness and their intentions to promote cooperation 
between states and to prevent and resolve conflicts among 
them. This approach places great faith in the 
capabilities of the institutions and rules of law. 
Therefore, the rule of law and institutional procedures 
are crucial to peace building. Institutions would act 
independently of the interests of states, yet they would 
affect the states’ policies, expectations, and behavior. 
According to this theory, compliance with institutions 
comes first. States would realize that the costs of 
noncooperation are higher than the costs of compliance. 


Small states can be placed in the context of this theory: 
Since cooperation and compliance provide gains to all 
participants, no matter whether they are big or small, 
the impact of weaker states increases within 
institutions. The institutional framework would 
distribute the power to all members. Institutions provide 
a cushion which protects smaller states against big power 
pressure. Since intentions count, not capabilities, small 


E 


and weak states can rely on the institutional system to 
guarantee their security. 


The assessment that the enunciation of norms is 
sufficient for the prevention of violence and for peace 
building was prevalent before the Yugoslavian crisis.®© It 
was mainly caused by the enthusiasm of politicians and 
diplomats after the CSCE Charter of Paris was adopted in 
November 1990. The Charter is based on the assumption 
that states are willing to comply with the rules, 
procedures, and norms laid out by the CSCE institutions 
and mechanisms. The institutional network itself would be 
the basis if not the guarantee for conflict prevention, 
management, and resolution. The number of norms would 
limit the use of force, protect human rights and the 
rights of national minorities. Politicians, diplomats, 
and scholars raised high normative expectations of the 
conflict resolution and prevention capability of the new 
institutions. 


The request for the use of force and military sanctions 
in the former Yugoslavia to stop the fighting was a 
turning point in the assessment of institutional 
behavior. It proved that an institutional network is not 
sufficient for peace building. It is a recognition that 
states must sometimes be forced to comply with the rules 
and norms and that these are not always compatible with 
states’ interests. 


The consequence for weak and smaller states is that their 
security cannot sufficiently be guarantied by institution 
building. Action must be taken against the law-breaker to 
preserve the rule of law if it or an international norm 
is violated. CSCE institutions may reinforce cooperation 
among their member states. No matter how much the 
institutions, principles, and norms influence the foreign 
behavior of states, methods of coercion appear to be 
necessary to enforce cooperation. These methods can only 
be provided by major powers. What then counts are states’ 
capabilities, not only their intentions.’ Small states 
cannot entirely rely on the good intentions of other 
states. 


SMALL STATES, BALANCE OF POWER, AND ALLIANCE SYSTEMS 


According to the balance of power theory, states only 
cooperate if they think cooperation is to their 
advantage. If they want to cooperate they would do it 
without institutions. This approach emphasizes that 
states will not cooperate if their vital interests are at 
stake.® Institutions would reflect state interests. The 
main concern of states is their security. Institutions, 
the rule of law, and principles would never be able to 
constrain states with bad intentions and strong 
capabilities. Alliances are seen as one of the main 
balance of power instruments to balance against perceived 
threats.? 
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Smaller states would have to adjust their foreign and 
security policies to emerging security arrangements. 1° If 
smaller states cannot rely on the institutions, norms, 
and rules, then they can commit themselves to 
associations or alliances which might provide protection 
for then. 


Alliances, however, are dominated by great powers, and 
smaller states can choose sides between competing 
coalitions, associations, and alliances. Smaller states 
tend to join alliances with strong leaders and to 
intensify their ties with strong partners.11 The debate 
in smaller states about which institution is most 
appropriate for European security is to a large extent 
also a debate on who will lead it. The power distribution 
in a European security system varies whether it is 
dominated by NATO or by the Western European Union or by 
the Franco-German corps. 


According to the classical balance of power theory, 
nation-states would counterbalance each other and 
establish spheres of interest. Less powerful states would 
join a weaker side in order to balance against the strong 
powers.13 Today, after the end of the East-West conflict, 
none of these options, however, are viewed as a balance 
against a big power domination. 


The assumption that smaller states tend to align 
themselves with strong powers or to join alliances does 
not necessarily mean that small allies are basically 
pawns of the great powers. While recent studies have 
recognized the great powers as the dominant forces, they 
have shown that smaller allies do have some role to play 
and can exercise influence on great power decisions. 4 
Small allies’ influence can, however, rather constrain 
alliance leaders’ decisions and is less possible if vital 
interests are at stake. 


If small states seek to form a balance against strong 
powers, they do it together with another strong state 
rather than with a coalition among themselves. This is 
not only true for security issues. Small states need 
capital, technology, and general expertise. They are 
attracted by economic and political strength. 


SMALL STATES AND SECURITY INTEGRATION 


As an alternative to alliances small states could wait 
for an integrated European security system. This 
expectation is based on the assumption that economic 
integration processes in Western Europe would eventually 
move on to political, security, and military areas. The 
European Union would be the framework for such 
integration processes. 


Integration and small _ states have been two different 


subjects for analysts and students of international 
relations. The process of European integration raises, 


however, the question of the prospects of the role of 
small states in a united or integrated Europe. Smaller 
states participate in the integration process since there 
would be a price to pay for not participating. Yet, there 
are concerns about the effects of a deep European 
integration on their national identities. 


The reason for this uncertainty is the vague definition 
of integration. Integration is the composition of 
different parts to make a whole.16 Integration would be a 
process of convergence of economy, politics, laws, 
institutions, and security of different states. The 
definition does not address the complicated relationship 
between integration and identity. Indeed, the concept ‘of 
an ever closer union’ (Treaty of Rome and Treaty of 
Maastricht) does not specify the finality of the process. 
How would the different states be combined? Will 
integration be based on nation-states? Will big ones 
dominate small ones? Or will they disappear completely? 


Some functionalist theories assume that in some fields 
and at a certain point integration processes would 
unavoidably spill over - automatically or politically - 
to all other areas. In other words, economic integration 
would lead to_political, institutional, and security 
integration.17’ The theory is not very specific about the 
finality of this process, either. There are concerns that 
different state functions would become less and less of a 
Significant phenomenon and eventually would disappear and 
be replaced by the common authority.+® It is by no means 
certain, however, if and when institutional integration 
processes will be irreversible and prevail over national 
sovereignty. Functionalist theory does not indicate 
limits of integration. Where is the limit when states 
give up their sovereignty in security matters and their 
monopoly to decide on peace and war? 


If it is true that integration is less likely to succeed 
if issues of national security are at stake, integration 
processes can be blocked or_even reversed when different 
security interests emerge.!9 It can even lead to a 
negative spill over if the European Union is forced to 
take care of its own security and defence. (During the 
East-West confrontation the European Community did not 
have to deal with security and defence issues. Security 
was provided by the United States and NATO.) 


In Europe new nation-states have emerged. The CSCE, the 
European Community (EC), and the United Nations (UN) have 
recognized the existence of new nation-states. The 
creation of the new German nation-state in 1990 was 
immediately confirmed by the CSCE. The former Soviet 
republics and with some delay the new states on the 
former Yugoslavian territory were admitted to the CSCE 
process and to the UN in early 1992. These memberships 
can be taken as recognition of new nation-states. 
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The EC foreign ministers issued a ‘Declaration on the 
Guide-lines on Recognition of new States in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union’ in December 1991 which 
states that the recognition of these new states requires 


- respect for the provisions of the Charter of the 
UN and the commitments subscribed to in the Final 
Act of Helsinki and in the Charter of Paris, 
especially with regard to the rule of law, 
democracy and human rights; 


- guarantees for the rights of the ethnic and 
national groups and minorities in accordance with 
the commitments subscribed to in the framework of 
the ... .*” 


In this declaration the CSCE documents and the UN Charter 
provide the legal basis for the political recognition of 
new nation-states. 


Any integration process requires administrative units.21 
If the nation-state is defined as a rational political- 
administrative association within a certain territory, 
integration processes and nation-states are not 
necessarily contradictions. The European Community is 
built in a framework of nation-states, many of them quite 
smail. 


One example could demonstrate the dichotomy between 
integration and national interests of small states. 
Integration needs specialization (in agriculture, 
industry, high-technology, raw materials, finished goods, 
etc.). Small states are both qualified for and doomed to 
specialized functions along comparative advantages. 
Specialization, however, also leads to increased 
vulnerability. If, for example, under the conditions of 
monetary union in an integrated system the demand for the 
specialized product of a small country falls, it has no 
possibility of compensating those losses by a domestic 
monetary policy. Unemployment would grow and wages and 
prices would fall. If it is vital for the existence of 
the state, then some security provisions are required. 
The gains from integration become inversely a loss of 
security. 


INTEGRATION AND DEMOCRACY 


Small states could also hope for a system of democratic 
states as the basis for peace and security since 
democracies are less likely to fight wars with each 
other.22 Contrary to functionalist theory, the peace 
through democracy hypothesis recognizes that the nation- 
state is the basis for security and peace building.2? It 
does not try to build peace and security by dissolving 
the nation-state but by equipping it with democracy. It 
recognizes that there is no developed democracy outside 
the nation-state. 


The 1990 CSCE Charter of Paris for a new Europe stresses 
that the participating states 


undertake to build, consolidate and strengthen 
democracy as the only system of government of our 
nations. ... Democracy is the best safeguard of 
freedom of expression, tolerance of all groups of 
society, and equality of opportunity for each 
person. 


Democracy, with its representative and pluralist 
character, entails accountability to the 
electorate, the obligation of public authorities to 
comply with the law and justice administered 
impartially. No one will be above the law. 


The CSCE Helsinki Summit Declaration in 1992 emphasizes 
that 


the protection and promotion of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and the strengthening of 
democratic institutions continue to be a vital 
basis for our comprehensive security. 


The documents imply that democracy promotes compliance 
with international law and peace building. Norms of 
mutual respect, tolerance, and equality would prevail in 
the relationship between democracies. 


According to this line of thought domestic democracy is 
vital for effective international peace; it is not 
institution building but democracy building which will 
promote peace and security. For the first approach 
international institutions are sufficient conditions to 
uphold international norms and the rule of law; for the 
second, however, it is domestic democracy. 


If either one or both of them were sufficient for peace, 
security, and stability, no coercive measures would be 
necessary to uphold norms and the rule of law and to 
punish a defector. 


SMALL STATES AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The most forceful method to uphold the rule of law would 
be a system of collective security. The idea is that 
delinquent states would be treated like criminals in 
domestic law.** This would imply the commitment by all 
participating states to take effective and coercive 
measures, including the use of military force, against 
any state that violates the peace. 


Collective security rests on the notion of all against 
one. A system of collective security implies that all 
members would be willing to come to the assistance of one 
of its members if it were attacked or threatened. States 
are committed to join a coalition to confront any 
aggression whenever and wherever it occurs. The concept 


assumes a very high degree of congruent interests among 
members, whether they are weak or powerful. 


The concept is based on the assumption that international 
institution building is not enough for keeping the peace. 
It relies on the means of peace enforcement to maintain 
the rule of law and international norms. It is idealistic 
insofar as it assumes common security interests of all 
participating states. Such a system assumes that every 
state - big or small - perceives every challenge in the 
same way and that it is prepared to run the same risks to 
preserve peace. 


In reality, however, for most of the states different 
interests are at stake; they define aggression 
differently, and react in different ways. Neorealists 
would say that states do not commit themselves to punish 
crime unless it is in their interest. 


States occupy different positions within the 
international hierarchy of power. Small states and large 
states may well have differing views on what constitutes 
aggression and when to engage in collective action. Most 
of the conflicts are internally caused and are not border 
violations. Ethnic nationalities very rarely have clearly 
defined borders. 


The usual argument against collective security is that it 
does not work because states would not abide by the 
binding commitment. Hence it would not work when 
needed.?> If it did work, however, there could be severe 
consequences. If states meet their commitments the system 
could turn minor wars into big ones because all member 
states must go to war. 


This also implies some risk for small states. If there 
was an automatic and binding commitment to collective 
action, small states would be dragged into the wars of 
big powers. Already less-binding alliances have had 
similar consequences. Of all alliance members who took 
part in both world wars, the Korean War, the Vietnam War, 
and the Gulf War, New Zealand had the highest losses 
proportional to the population. 


Big powers, on the other hand, would not always consider 
military conflicts between small states or civil wars as 
aggression and hence not feel bound to act militarily and 
get involved.?8 Realists among the advocates of a 
collective security system do not extend the commitments 
to small states.2? Collective security only works if a 
major power is willing to take responsibility for it and 
the other nations are willing to fall in line. A war 
against a major power will probably not be carried out . 39 


An ideal collective security system does not exist and 
will probably never exist even though it is a frequently 
considered goal for a European security system. None of 
the existing institutions and mechanisms questions the 
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national sovereignty over the decision on peace and war. 
They do not point in the direction of a European 
collective security system. 


The system of collective security thus raises the 
question of decision-making procedures. It is repeatedly 
indicated that collective security cannot function 
effectively as long as decisions are made by consensus. 


If there is, however, a majority-voting process, then 
states would be inclined to take advantage of the system 
without contributing an adequate share and to get 
involved themselves. They could take a free-rider 
position and rely on the collective security 
organization. This is true not only for small states but 
also for big powers in the case of the risk of major 
military involvement.? 


SMALL STATES AND NEUTRALITY 


Traditionally neutrality has been an instrument to avoid 
bandwagoning - at least in military terms. The neutral 
state has been denied the right to join any defense 
alliance or to offer its territory for military purposes 
to any belligerent party.22 


If major powers cannot include states in their sphere of 
influence, they accept their status of neutrality in 
order to prevent these states from becoming part of the 
sphere of influence of another big power. This explains 
why all big powers accepted Austria’s neutrality in 1955. 


The argument that neutrality has lost its meaning after 
the end of the East-West confrontation is historically 
only partly true. In the East-West context neutrality 
took a very special meaning which was actually true only 
for Austria and Finland. Neutrality, however, existed 
before the East-West conflict came into existence. The 
Archbishop of Salzburg, Paris Lodron, had already pursued 
a policy of neutrality during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Switzerland’s neutrality dates back to 1815, and even 
earlier. After 1945 there was strong pressure on 
Switzerland to give up its neutrality because it was said 
to have become meaningless; then the East-West conflict 
erupted. 


The value of neutrality has lost its relevance in the 
East-West context. But in the future it could develop a 
new meaning. There is a strong likelihood that each state 
- whether a member of a military alliance or neutral - 
would have to decide whether it wants to remain neutral 
in certain conflicts. 


SUMMARY 
One approach to a future European security system assumes 


that small states can compensate their disadvantage of 
being weak with the expectation that governments comply 


with rules, norms, and principles of institutions and 
their procedures. The Yugoslavian crisis raised the 
question whether institution building is sufficient for 
peace building and what the existing institutions should 
do in the case of violation of their norms and 
principles. Institution building has had little influence 
on politics. Methods of coercion appear to be necessary 
to take action against defecting states. 


The consequence for weak and smaller states would be that 
institutions may reinforce cooperation among states, but 
they are not sufficient to guarantee their security. They 
can provide a forum for communication and negotiation. 
They can foster cooperation but they cannot force states 
to comply if they do not want to. Small states cannot 
entirely rely on institutions, norms, and the rule of 
law. 


Smaller states can commit themselves to associations or 
alliances. If they have to choose between balancing and 
accommodation, smaller states tend to join alliances with 
strong partners. Smaller states can choose from competing 
coalitions, associations, and alliances which are 
dominated by different powers. The assumption that 
smaller states tend to align themselves with strong 
powers does not necessarily mean that small allies cannot 
exercise influence on great power decisions. 


An alternative to alliances could be an integrated 


European security system. There are concerns, however, 
about the effects of a deep European integration on the 
national identities of smaller states. Some functionalist 
theories expect the European institutions to replace 
nation-states by common authorities. It is by no means 
certain, however, if and when institutional integration 
processes will be irreversible and prevail over national 
sovereignty. As long as nation-states do not disappear 
through integration processes there will always be small 
states. 


Contrary to the functionalist theory the peace through 
democracy hypothesis recognizes that the nation-state is 
the basis for security and peace building. Domestic 
democracy is a basic principle of the Paris Charter. 


The concept of collective security assumes that states do 
not act according to their own interest but act in the 
common interest. It is highly unlikely that states would 
commit themselves to a system that forces them to get 
involved in a military operation that is not in their 
interest. If they do, small wars could turn into big ones 
and small states could be dragged into the wars of big 
powers. 


Contrary to the idea of collective security, states 
(whether members of a military alliance or not) might 
wish to stay neutral in certain conflicts. 
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Biotechnology, the genetic engineering of plants, animals, and 
microorganisms to produce commodities, forms part of an ensemble of new 
technologies capable of granting economic leadership, even hegemony, to 
the nation that masters them and integrates them into its productive order. 
Less developed nations (LDCs) are faced with the imperative of developing 
a native R&D and productive capacity in computer science, supercomputing, 
artificial intelligence, superconductors, telecommunications, robotics, 
biotechnology, fine engineering and fine chemistry, and complexity theory, 
both to hold their market position and to continue developing. 

Mexico is one of the nations facing this technological imperative, while 
trying to pay a massive debt, and rapidly moving toward market 
integration with the U.S. and Canada under NAFTA, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. 

During May 1989 and May-Junel991, the authors conducted a total of 
66 interviews with scientists, government administrators, and business 


executives engaged in biotechnology, in Mexico City; Cuernavaca, Morelos; 
and Silao, Guanajuato. Subsequently they constructed a Q-method attitude 
modelling protocol to administer to forty of the most prominent 
biotechnology decision-makers in the above sectors, to measure and model 
the spectrum of attitudes toward this new science. 

Thesis. 


After analysing our field data, we posited three levels of analysis as 
being pertinent to explaining biotechnology policy in Mexico: the levels of 
Theory, Policy, and concrete decision-maker Attitudes. 

1. At the level of Theory, three options are presented to Mexican 
decision makers. Dependency Theory, with its notions of dependent 
insertion in the world market and unequal exchange of productive factors 
labor, and natural resources, advocates different strategies for core, 
semiperipheral (Mexico), and peripheral nations in the world system. (Dos 
Santos 1980, Prebisch 1982, Cardoso and Faletto 1979, Furtado 1976, 1979, 
Sunkel 1979, Amin 1974, 1976, Marcussen 1983, Blomstrom 1984). 

2. Neomercantilism argues that the state needs maximize national 
interests in a system of imperfect markets, through state intervention and 
promotion of exports, managed trade using non-tariff trade barriers, 
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voluntary export restraint, and opposes multilateralism in trade. (Grilli and 
Sassoon 1990, Hamilton 1985, The Economist 1991, Thurow 1987.) 

3. Neoliberalism maintains that free trade maximizes international 
comparative advantage, that trade is determined by differences in factor 
endowments, and advocates monetarist adjustment programs, divestiture 
of state industry, open markets for LDC, and open entry for transnational 
corporate (TNC) investment. (Sodersten 1980, Foxley 1983, Gaticia Barros 
1989, Manzetti 1991, Moran 1989, Friedman 1991, Weintraub 1988, 
Roettep 1988). 

At the level of Policy, the three theories offer characteristic strategies 
for maximizing national gain in world markets: 1. Dependency Theory 
advocates "import substitution industrialization" with state promotion and 
programming, and with gradual lowering of protective tariffs to expose 
established industries to market competition. 2. Neomercantilism 
advocates state promotion of export industry and bilaterally negotiated 
"Strategic trade" with different degrees of free or protected trade 
depending on reciprocity. The goal is to attain hegemony in an imperfect 
and admittedly oligopolistic market system. 3. Neoliberalism advocates 
open markets, shock policies, and "export promotion." (IADB 1984, 
Dinsmoor 1990, Portes et al 1989) 

The hypothesis of this research: that Mexican biotechnology sector 
decision-maker's attitudes or "operant subjectivity," the persistent and 
testable basis of their decisions, will be structured according to the above 
range of policy alternatives. 

Let us examine these policy options in the Mexican case in three parts: 
first, a survey of the major problems faced by Mexican biotechnology, 
second an examination of the results of the Q-Method field research on 
Scientist, government, and business attitudes toward biotechnology, and 
third, an examination of the correlation between attitude types and policy 
options outlined above. 


Mexico's Biotechnology: Promise and Performance 

Mexico has a diversified infrastructure related to biotechnology, most 
of it located in university research centers and governmental technological 
institutes. Nevertheless, there is almost no integration between 
government, national industry, and universities or research institutions. 
This situation is due to the high economic risk that industries must bear in 
investing in biotechnological research, and to paternalistic and often 
inconsistent government policies toward industry, and contention between 
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a handful of leading scientists for national and international grants. 

The Mexican government has been characterized as paternalistic, 
passive, and sluggish in making policy changes. Funding for internal 
priority research come from the 32 state governments, CONACYT the 
National Council of Science and Technology, and National Council of 
Education and Technology; and from international organizations. Mexico 
has few biotechnological industries, and these lack extensive contact with 
domestic and foreign research institutions. 

The Mexican government has declared biotechnology a national 
priority, but a National Program has yet to be established. As one 
interviewee stated "Mexico began ten years ago as the leader in Latin 
America but has been slow to coordinate and develop, and thus is currently 
being overtaken by Brazil and Cuba". 

The Mexican state, under its "Social Liberal" policies, has not played 
the expected role in sectoral coordination or funding. One scientist argued 
that, "while the government give us a budget of less than U$3,000 per 
year to do research, international organizations give us U$ 100,000 per 
year. Nevertheless, this amount of money could not be compared to the 
money invested in research in developed countries". (Interview May, 
1989) See Appendix Table 4 for financial resources granted to the area of 
biotechnology. CONACYT grants one third of the total federal 
disbursements, most to research in the agricultural and food sector (33%); 
health (23%); and technological development (18.6%). 

Mexican biotechnology is not market driven, so that investment in 
R&D and technostructure are profitable only in the medium and long-term. 
Thus, the requisite investment is unattractive to private capital, and must 
come from a government heavily constrained by international debt and 
policies limited by GATT (General Agreement on Trade an Tariffs) and 
NAFTA (North American Free Trade Agreement). 

Most interviewees agreed that Mexico requires foreign investment in 
the biotechnological sector, but fear dependency, because under provisions 
of the 1992 biotech patent laws, products and processes require royalty 
payments for basic research. The policy problem for Mexico is to promote 
international scientific, technological, and industrial relations without 
risking Mexico's relative autonomy. Foreign participation, investments, 
technological transfer, and patents, require state regulation and 
programming, but both GATT and NAFTA mandate deregulation and 
minimize government programming, leaving development to be driven by 
foreign market demand, and leaving major national economic decisions in 
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the hands of TNCs. 

Only five Mexican industries are currently engaged in biotechnological 
production. Genin created in 1981 is developing bio-catalists; Biogenética 
Mexicana, 1983 micropropagation of strawberries, asparagus and violets; 
Enzymologa, 1983, produces fenilacetic and fenilglicine acids; Enzygen of 
Jalisco, 1984, does enzyme production for diagnostics; Bioenzimas 
Coahuila,1984, applies biotechnological products to agriculture. (Bolivar 
Zapata and Quintero, 1988). 

There is currently only one research center applying advanced genetic 
engineering to agricultural production, CINVESTAV (Centro de 
Investigacién y Estudios Avanzado del Instituto Politécnico Nacional) in 
Irapuato, with small centers in the Bajio area. 

The UNAM Nitrogen Fixation Center in Cuernavaca, uses basic 
molecular biology in seed improvement. This center is charged with 
producing an innoculant to fix nitrogen, to replace chemical fertilizers and 
avoid further soil deterioration. Currently innoculant production of 
nitrogen fixing bacteria is monopolized by two industries controlled by 
foreign capital, Nitrogén and Quimica Lucava. 

In Mexico, three companies produce yeast with foreign investment 
and technology: Sosa Texcoco produces algae spirulina; FERMEX produces 
lysine, leucine and glutamic acid; and ALBAMEX (with Japanese technology) 
obtains methionine. Enzimas de México produces commercial enzymes 
such as, amilase, protase, and renine substitutes, with participation by 
Miles laboratory which is the main producer in the United States. Pfizer 
has a branch in Mexico and produces protase and amilase; other less 
important companies are Velfer, Travenol, Wilson Laboratories, Bioquimica 
Narvel, Cuanmex and Canafarma. (Lépez, 1985) Chemical and 
pharmaceutical TNCs have heavy investments in the Mexican seed sector: 
including Royal Dutch/Shell, Atlantic Richfield, Lubrisol, Allied Corp., 
Dupont, Monsanto, Sandoz, Upjohn, Bayer, and _ others. (Rodriguez, 1986) 

Active research is in progress on _ substrates, carbohydrates, 
lignocelulous waste; honey (melaza) and processed cheese are used to 
produce unicelular protein; yucca is used to produce foliar protein enzymes 
and ethanol; and milk is used to produce serums. B-galactosidase enzymes 
and lipids are used to produce deslactosades, while milk and fruit residue 
is used to produce nutritional enzimes. 

Lignocelulose waste such as sugar cane waste (bagazo and bagacillo), 
wheat straw and guayule bagasse, methanol and methane gas are all used 
to produce unicellular protein. Henequén is used to produce enriched 
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fodder. These products represent a significant recycling of biomass and 
creation of animal feeds from field wastes or gleanings. (Casas, 1988) 
Amino acids are important protein supplements, and Mexico is a 
leading producer in this area. World markets for amino acids are currently 
oversupplied, but DL-Methionine production in Mexico covers just 30% of 
internal demand. (Ramos, 1985) L-Leucine is produced in Mexico to 
obtain L-Lysine, an amino acid important in world markets, whose 
producion is currently limited to Japan, the United States, and Mexico. 

Mexico is heavily dependent in pharmaceuticals, as symbolized by its 
re-import of estrogen steroids, a Mexican invention using diosgenine 
extracted from a native plant, barbasco. The national productive capacity 
was lost when the inventing corporation, Syntex , was purchased by an 
American company and wholly transfered to Palo Alto, California. Mexico 
currently reimports its own invention, and barbasco farmers no longer 
benefit from a product based on synthetic substrate. 

Pharmaceutical biotechnology is largely controlled by TNCs, but the 
seven main human vaccines are produced by a government laboratory and 
there are several companies dedicated to producing diagnostic systems. 
CIBIOSA (a joint venture Mexican private group with Toyo Jozo) covers the 
national penicillian market; and Pfizer, Fermic (Italy), Upjohn, Abbot and 
Cyanamid produce several antibiotics by fermentation. (Quintero, 1988b) 

QUIMICA-Mexicana produces citric acid, Pfizer and ENMEX have 
fermentation plants where enzymes are produced. Acetic acid and ethanol 
are obtained in several companies. Also, commercial embryo transplants 
for animal husbandry are performed, and the most important veterinary 
vaccines are produced by private companies. 

As can be seen, Mexico's biotechnology sector shows some promise. 
Yet there are serious problems: lack of investment, coordination, and 
commercialization. Scientists face a system based on competitive 
personalism among key researchers, lack of communication, and research 
overlap, all wasting precious resources. One scientist stated that 


"Research priorities are based on scientist's own career interests with little 
coordination between basic and applied research. Much research is done in areas of 
no importance to national problems, but in areas of personal interest or in specific 
areas for which they were contracted by corporations or the government”. 
(Interview, May, 1989) 


Equipment is limited and most institutions conduct basic laboratory 
research, with a serious deficiency of semipilot and pilot plants, the first 
steps to large-scale commercial production. There are 11 fermentation 
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pilot plants, but only one operates at full capacity; the rest are 
incompletely installed or lack budget to operate efficiently. (Bolivar and 
Quintero, 1988; Viniegra and Alvarez, 1988, interviews May 1989) 
Mexico imports most of its equipment, including simple materials such as 
reagents, accesories, and even pipettes. 

The policy/political problem, as outlined by one of the interviewees, 


"is the constant change in administrative personnel; therefore, we cannot keep 
research continuity, and sometimes budgets are cut. The sexenial Presidential 
election system affects Mexican development because every six years the government 
totally changes administrative personnel and policy. It takes two years to adapt to 
the system, two years to do the actual task, and two to maneuver for the next 
personnel change. Mexico requires political continuity in research and planning to 
establish longterm goals". (Interview, May, 1989). 


Mexico cannot generate its own technostructure, sends advanced 
students abroad, and thus faces a serious brain drain. 


"There is more demand by the government than economic resources; there is a 
lack of research assistants; salaries are lower in research institutions than in 
industries. Mexican students studying abroad come back with international research 
models not applicable to Mexican necessities. There is also brain drain; because of 
lack of support, lack of infrastructure, and non-competitive salaries for valuable 
personnel. Given this situation, we cannot avoid dependency, but we can ameliorate 
it up to a certain point". (Interview with bioscientist, May, 1989). 


One of the more promising trends in Mexico, is coordination with 
international or regional research efforts through several international or 
regional NGOs: UNIDO and UNESCO have regional biotechnological programs 
supporting research on micropropagation, genetic engineering of plants and 
production of enzymes for food production. Mexico is participating in the 
following projects: industrial production of penicilin-amidase; malaria, and 
hepatitus diagnostic research; and enzymes to hydrolate milk and serum 
lactose. (Boletin, 1987) 

The European Community (EC) has joint research and_ grants 
educational scholarships. The Organization of American States (OAS) 
participated in the creation of an International Center of Biotechnology and 
Genetic Engineering, and has financed biotechnological projects on enzimes, 
fermentation, molecular biology, vegetable biochemistry, and water 
treatment. (Orrego, 1987; Viniegra and Alvarez, 1988) 

A research grant program in basic biology and biotechnology was set 
up by the International Foundation for Science in Sweden; a Latin 
American fellowship program was established by the European Economic 
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Commission, Canada, and Japan; a support program for communication in 
biotechnology activities in Latin America was created by the Iberian 
American Institute of Cooperation (Instituto de Cooperacién 
Ibero-Americana) based in Spain; an international research awards and 
visiting programs of the U.S. National Institutes of Health; a research award 
program of the Board on Science and Technology for Development of the 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences; and a grant program of the U.S. AID 
Program in Science and Technology Cooperation. 

Such funds are useful for generating research and international 
connections, but they direct scarce Mexican intellectual resources to 
international rather than national problems. Also, as noted by one scientist 
"one of the problems faced by researchers is that economic resources from 
these international institutions go to a few institutions due to personal 
contacts and lack of general knowledge of resource availability". (May, 
1989) 


Mexico lacks the government programming, sectoral linkages, 
commercialization potential, and large market that would support import 
substitution in biotechnology. Neoliberal policies of the last two Sexenios 
and NAFTA indicate the opposite strategy of market integration. 
International funds tend to fragment research efforts and support a few 


prominent laboratories. A handful of prominent individuals control the 
biotech establishment in Mexico and are in direct political competition with 
each other for students and scarce resources, further fragmenting national 
efforts. 

The NAFTA negotiations forced Mexico to adopt a patent law in 1992, 
modelled on U.S. practice, to protect foreign processes and products. 
Mexican science will be entangled in a web of patents, copyrights, and 
royalty payments which will definitely hamper basic research and 
diffusion of information, and make development of products quite costly. 

NAFTA will also facilitate market entry by TNCs, thus portending the 
foreign takeover of the local technostructure. Mexico will probably become 
a junior partner of foreign capital in biotechnology, becoming a consumer 
rather than producer of this new science. 

Experimental release of engineered organisms could have severe 
environmental repercussions in future, and Mexico lacks ecologists to do 
baseline studies in this area in order to control effects. Thus, one of the 
worlds most productive and biodiverse areas, Mexico being a Vavilov 
center of biodiversity, could suffer cumulative or sudden environmental 
damage from biotechnological experimentation. (Peritore 1992) 
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Finally, the virtual privatization of the cooperative ejidos will end 
Native American cultivation practices such as the milpa and chinampa 
which maintain complex traditional polycultures. These will probably be 
replaced by a high-tech chemical-biotechnological agricultural package 
directed toward U.S. and Canadian markets. Essential native skills will be 
lost, and the complex ecosystems managed by Native Americans degraded 
into monocultures. (Redford and Padoch 1992) 

Given this dramatic situation, in which a local capacity may be 
submerged by the flood of foreign capital, it is important to ascertain the 
attitudes of Mexican decision-makers in bioscience, government, and 
business, toward policy options in this area. To this we now turn. 

Field Research Results: The Attitude Structure of the 
Mexican Biotechnology Establishment. 

Our hypothesis is that Mexican biotechnology sector decision-makers 
will divide along the dimensions of dependency, neomercantilism, and 
neoliberalism, in their attitudes or “operant subjectivity," the persistent 
and testable basis of their decisions. Q-Method measures operant 
subjectivity of respondents by having them sort a set of statements, 
covering the policy controversies in biotechnology, into a normal curve. 
Their opinion models are intercorrelated and subjected to factor analysis 
and rotation to model the spectrum of attitudes among decision-making 
elites in this area. 

The Q-Method protocol was derived from a collection of over 350 
controversial statements derived from interviews, documents, and the 
academic literature. From this statement set, a representative inductive 
sample of 36 statements was derived and framed in the following design. 
Statements were derived from field interviews, without direct reference to 
the three policy options in our model. 


Biotechnology Q Research Design 
LDC Im L i/Environmental 


Ist v 3rd World Regulation 
13,14,15 25,26,27 


Agriculture Patents 
16,17,18 28,29,30 


Dev. of Biot. R&D Germplasm banks 
7,8,9 19,20,21 31,32,33 


Economics 
1,2,3 
15.6 : 
4,5,6 
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Dev. effects México Environmental effects 
10,131,352 22,23 ,24 34,35,36 


Numbers represent statement cards, and each triplet has statements 
on the general topic with positive, neutral, and negative valence. These 
numbered cards were randomized and placed in columns under a scale of 
valences or values by the participants. The scale was the following 


Agreement Neutral Disagreement 
+4 +3 +2 +41 0 -1 3 4 


Participants placed the cards in columns, forming a Q-Sort or matrix 
representing their attitudes. These Q-Sorts were normalized and 
intercorrelated, in the Quanal program, into a matrix of correlations 
between individuals from which five factors were extracted (with 
Varimax rotation to simple structure) representing the range of attitudes 
on biotechnology policy. 

Q-Method is the opposite of survey method, in that the statement set 
is the representative sample (of a universe of stimuli) and the persons 
(an elite sample of significant decision makers) are the tests to which this 
sample is submitted. Thus 35-55 significant (theoretically saturated) 
individuals, chosen through respondent pyramiding (extensive 
cross-referencing to locate the key players) are sufficient to develop 
factoral opinion types. All statement items are interrelated and 
prioritized by the respondents according to a single scale (normal curve) 
so that the persons subjectivity can be modelled and typified by factor 
analysis. 

Five attitude types emerged from the 40 Q-Sorts of 4 business 
executives, 5 government managers, and 28 bioscientists in 4 institutions 
including 11 department heads. Of the forty persons interviewed, 10 
were women. This sample is broadly representative of the small Mexican 
biotechnology establishment. See Appendix for a characterization of the 
sample; individual identities are masked for privacy, as Mexican politics 
is often quite unforgiving. 

For convenience, the five factoral attitude types which emerged 
from this study are labelled Technocratic Diffusionists, Reluctant 
Diffusionists, Bureaucrats, Dependentista Bureaucrats, and 
Dependentistas. 


The Technocratic Diffusionists, are a statistical composite of the 
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opinions of five academic researchers, one business researcher, one 
business executive, one government representative, and two academic 
department heads, all of whom agree with the policy of President Salinas 
de Gortari, that market opening through NAFTA, combined with 
modernization of commercial legislation and coordination of research and 
industry, will allow maximal development of Mexican biotechnology. 
Market opening will maximize diffusion of technology to Mexico based on 
comparative advantage. 

Type One is quite critical of the current regulatory regime in Mexico. 
Latin America has weak or non-existent environmental regulation, and 
in their opinion, the Mexican government lacks coherence in its attempts 
to regulate biotechnology. They believe, however, that industry, science, 
and government require stable regulation to avoid public reaction to the 
high risks of genetic engineering. An interviewee declared "Mexico is an 
ecological disaster; we have to defend ourselves and it might be possible 
through NAFTA, when regulations are established, to be able to compete 
with better products". 

As a businessman declared, 


"I agree that humans should benefit from ecological areas but they should not 
plunder them. We should use native germplasm to improve crops. Mexico does 
research on beans, tomato, and wheat, however, this research does not benefit the 
country. There are some risks in bringing some of these transgenic plants to the 
field as the country lacks regulations". 


Coordination among scientists is poor and the population is 
malinformed and unprotected, so if research centers and Mexican 
enterprises do not work together, the 1992 patent laws will mainly favor 
international corporations, according to this type. One interviewee 
declared "government has changed the patent law date from 1997 to 
1992 due to multinational corporate pressure." Patents, in his opinion, 
are mainly a developed nation concern, not a scientific one. He continued, 


"with NAFTA we will have to patent due to the new access to U.S. and Canada 
markets. In the past we used to patent between 10 and 12 innovations per year. 
Currently, we patent around 20 innovations. We cannot, nevertheless, compare 
ourselves with the U.S.'s five or six thousand patents per year. Therefore, the 
patent law will be mainly advantageous to multinational corporations". 


At the same time, this type denies that patents, copyrights, and 
royalties will force poor countries, that produce genetic material, to 
purchase the products engineered from it at high cost. These opinion 
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leaders think that Mexico can defend itself from negative balance of trade 
in this area through coordination of research and commercial efforts. 

Technocratic Diffusionists strongly disagree that biotechnology is an 
expensive technological solution to what is essentially a problem of social 
distribution, better solved by land reform. They reject the idea that 
biotechnology will substitute most agro-exports, marginalizing LDC 
producers from the world economy; they do not think that agro-exports 
must in future be genetically engineered to meet world market 
standards. 

Diffusionists think that TNCs are not interested in using 
biotechnology to solve LDC problems. There is no "appropriate 
biotechnology", thus, developing nations must do "excellent science" or 
they will become marginalized. This type believes that countries with the 
most urgent needs are least capable of financing biotechnological 
solutions. Sustained investment in biotechnology, requires LDCs to 
restructure national research programs and priorities, and_ the 
international diffusion of technique. Thus, they believe that joint 
ventures between developed and underdeveloped countries might 
improve North-South relations, and science and technology could become 
forces of socio-economic development. "With NAFTA, multinational 
corporations will invest in biotechnology as another field for investment." 
They disagree that university-industry linkages cause conflicts of 
interest, secrecy, and commercial distortion of research. Mexico, from 
their point of view, can satisfy its internal food production necessities and 
internal social problems by following the international model of 
technological diffusion. 

Technocratic Diffusionists show little concern for the environmental 
impacts of biotechnology. They do not agree that biotechnology adapts 
organisms to polluted and degraded environments; instead of actually 
preventing the pollution and erosion of nature. That is, they see no use 
for biotechnology in environmental repair. They deny the risks that 
engineered organisms can become pests, disrupting ecosystems, reducing 
biodiversity, threating species extinction and even changing climate 
patterns. Diffusionists shows no concern that developing countries are 
the least able to control the socio-economic and environmental impact of 
biotechnological experiments, and will be the last to profit from them. 
Biotechnology, in their opinion, does not lose its ecological promise by 
being subsumed under international corporate control, embodied in 
market commodities, and controlled by short-term profit motives. 
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In summary, Technocratic Diffusionists, believe in tecnological 
development through modernization of Mexico's regulation and patent 
system and industry-university linkages, in order to facilitate TNC joint 
ventures with the aim of developing "excellent science". This type shows 
no profound concern with the environmental risks of biotechnological 
releases or genetic erosion, and see it primarily as a commercial product 
with little role in ecological repair or sustainable development. 


Type Two, the Reluctant Diffusionists, is the composite opinion of 
three institutional researchers, three academic researchers, and two 
academic department heads. Reluctant Diffusionists realize that 
internationalization of biotechnology is a necessity, but are critical or 
ambiguous about their government's capacity to control this process. 

Reluctant Diffusionists emphasize that TNCs are not interested in 
using biotechnology to resolve LDC problems; and that the countries with 
the most urgent needs are the least capable of paying for biotechnological 
solutions. Biotechnology, in their opinion, is an expensive technological 
solution for an issue of social distribution, which could be more cheaply 
and simply solved by structural reform. In one interviewee's opinion, 
"What is the benefit of having genetically engineered corn if this product 
will be so expensive when it reaches the market that people will not be 
able to acquire it. Price increase is the result of middlemen and 
corruption. What we need are structural changes in society." 

Oligopoly, narrow markets, and high R&D costs mean _ that 
biotechnology may not be profitable except to a few large TNCs, according 
to this type. If research centers and Mexican enterprises do not work 
together thenew patent laws will be advantageous mainly to foreign 
corporations. But Mexico must adjust to the international free trade 
regime. There is no reason for LDCs to resist biotechnology patent laws to 
keep free access to scientific knowledge. An interviewee declared that "If 
a person works hard, he/she deserves acknowledgment, and this is one 
way to receive it." 

Form their point of view, there is no "appropriate biotechnology", 
and developing nations must do "excellent science," at an international 
level, or become marginalized. Because of patents, copyrights, and 
royalties, biotechnology can augment unequal exchange. 

But this type sees the international diffusion model as relevant to 
internal food production. Reluctant Diffusionists strongly disagree that 
biotechnology will substitute most LDC tropical agro-exports, 
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marginalizing developing nations from the world economy, or that these 
agro-exports must be genetic engineered to meet world market 
standards. A researcher argued that "biotechnology is not a world 
solution", therefore, not all LDC products can be replaced by 
biotechnological products. "The same thing happened during the Green 
Revolution when politicians declared ‘here is the solution to our 
problems’. Currently biotech is all the fashion." 

For Reluctant Diffusionists, biotechnology is not a question of 
national security and economic survival. A researcher declared "our 
national security is so fragile because the border is an illusion". They 
reject co-investing LDC foreign debt service payments in high technology 
enterprises (debt-equity swaps). 

They agree that Latin America with its weak environmental 
regulations and Mexico, lacking a coherent regulatory regime, are the 
least able to control the socio-economic and environmental impacts of 
biotechnological experiments, and will be the last to profit from them. 
This type, however, rejects the idea that the state must regulate and 
program biotechnology, because private national capital shows little 
entrepreneural capacity and thus TNCs will probably capture local R&D 
and markets. A researcher said that if the state regulates biotechnology 
the only thing it will do "is to create a larger bureaucracy, which does not 
help at all." Another researcher added "Mexico tends to bureaucratic 
growth, which, instead of helping will block any scientific achievement”. 

Nor do they believe that industry, science and government want 
stable regulations to avoid public reaction to the high risks of genetic 
engineering. An interviewee said "Mexico is a misinformed country, 
therefore, there will not be any public reactions because they do not 
know what's going on". 

Reluctant Diffusionists do show concern with the environmental 
effects of biotechnology. Engineered organisms can become pests, 
disrupting ecosystems, reducing biodiversity, threating species extinction 
and even changing climate patterns. But they do not agree that the 
products of biotechnology are natural, making farming more sustainable, 
efficient, reliable, and profitable, or that biotechnology adapts organisms 
to polluted and degraded environments instead of stopping the pollution 
and erosion of nature. Biotechnology has potentially harmful 
environmental effects, but plays no role in resolving environmental 
questions. 

In summary, Reluctant Diffusionists see that free trade can lead to 
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TNC profits at the expense of Mexican development, but believe that 
Mexico must adjust to the new patent and regulatory regime. They 
distrust their own government's capacity, because of bureaucratization 
and corruption, to oversee this transition. However, they do not see 
biotechnology as a question of national security or economic survival. It 
may not be as promising, or manifest the massive potential for structural 
change and environmental damage (and repair). 


The Bureaucrats, are represented by twelve interviewees: six 
academic researchers, three academic department heads, one industrial 
researcher, one industrial executive, and one governmental executive. 
Bureaucrats share a managerial perspective on biotechnology policy. 

Bureaucrats believe that sustained LDC investment in biotechnology 
requires a major restructuring of national and international research 
programs and priorities, and that joint ventures might improve 
North-South relations, making science and technology forces for 
socio-economic development. State promotion, South-South cooperation, 
and collaboration with UN organizations can help LDC countries create a 
minimum productive capacity in biotechnology. As a female graduate 
student said, "There are appropriate technologies, but they should also be 
excellent science." An entymologist said, "traditional biotechnology 
should not be excluded. It should build upon and subsist with genetic 
enginnering improvements; these are parallel tracks in development." 

The bureaucrats see biotechnology as a question of national security 
and economic survival, and if research centers and Mexican enterprises 
do not work together, the adoption of NAFTA will be advantageous 
mainly to international corporations. Because of patents, copyrights and 
royalties, poor countries that produce the genetic material will be forced 
to purchase the products engineered from it at high cost. Biotechnology, 
in their opinion, can deepen dependency unless the government 
coordinates research and develops industrial and agricultural uses of this 
new science. In fact, industry, science and government want a stable 
regulatory climate to avoid public reaction to the high risks of genetic 
engineering. As a biotech corporate executive said, 


"Dependency will deepen if we do not coordinate. But government can not do 
so in the Third World. It changes each sexenio, there are not any independent 
organizations or continuity. Government can propel but not run _ biotechnology; 
scientists will not do it, so that leaves politicians in charge. Industry is just 
learning to respond to liberalization, they do not react to the lack of government 
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paternalism. Business is immature. It is just learning to walk, when it should be 
running to catch the train". 


An economist declared, 


"the important things are patented but the ground or fundament of patents is 
secrecy. Knowledge is protected but only the knowledge that belongs to developed 
countries to which we will give the right of monopoly. The intellectual product is 
Strategic for the North". 


Part of LDC foreign debt service payments should be co-invested by 
lending banks in high technology enterprises. Nevertheless, developing 
countries are the least able to control the socio-economic and 
environmental impact of international corporate biotechnological 
experiments, and will be the last to profit from them. But these interest 
conflicts may be manageable, according to the Bureaucrats. As an 
economist argued, "there is a natural duality of interests between nations, 
between business and government, and the society and individual. It is 
too Machiavellian to see these difference in interests as a type of warfare; 
it is a natural part of the market.” 

Mexico is capable of absorbing biotechnology, having the 
infrastructure, planning, and economic resources, and university-industry 
connections, which in their opinion, do not cause conflicts of interest, 
secrecy, and commercial distortion of research. They do not resist 
biotechnology patent laws, as their effects depend on what will be 
patented. As one economist put it, "the question is the degree of 
openness or closure of the economy, nationalism, isolationism, versus 
confidence in our ability to manage science and technology. It is a 
practical not ideological question." A researcher stated "we can patent 
the processes but not the products. It will be very difficult to develop 
new products, there is some infrastructure, but there is a lack of human 
and economic resources. With NAFTA, the situation for Mexico will be 
harder. Developed countries will plunder money from Latin America. 
Large corporations will be the only ones that will gain". A biochemist 
declared "patenting has as a main advantage of protect the author, but it 
is negative or inadequate in the question of patenting live organisms". 

Bureaucrats agree that the products of biotechnology are based on 
natural methods, making farming more efficient, reliable, environmental, 
and more profitable. But as a biotech executive declared, "campesinos 
cannot use biotechnology, only the larger farms. Those in the subsistence 
economy should maintain natural diversity so we will not loose species; in 
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fact we should subsidize them to maintain traditional farming; the genes 
they preserve will have value some day." 

Biotechnology justifies the optimism and scale of investment to date, 
but its purpose is commercial, not environmental repair, or adapting 
organisms to polluted and degraded environments. Biotechnology is no 
substitute for environmental regulation. 

They reject the idea that biotechnology is an expensive technological 
solution to what is essentially a problem of social distribution, which 
could be more cheaply and simply solved by land reform and structural 
changes. In their opinion, there is no risk that biotechnology will replace 
LDC tropical agro-exports, marginalizing developing nations from _ the 
world economy. They also deny that oligopoly, narrow markets, and 
high R&D costs mean that biotechnology may not be profitable except to a 
few large TNCs. As a biotech executive said, 


"there are niches in the world market, and TNCs cannot fill them all. _ It 
depends on the stages of growth of the economy. Genetic engineering is not 
necessary in all agriculture, and in fact could cause serious ecological risk if 
generalized. Biotechnology has its ecological uses; nitrogen fixation may 
Strengthen our agriculture”. 


In summary Bureaucrats want international support and believe 
that joint ventures will help North-South relations, and that foreign debt 
service payments should be co-invested. South-South cooperation, and 
collaboration with UN organizations can help LDCs. To the Bureaucrats, 
biotechnology is essential for national security, nevertheless, developing 
countries are the least able to control its socio-economic and 
environmental impacts. They are optimists in thinking that there is no 
risk that biotechnology will replace LDC tropical agro-exports, 
marginalizing developing nations from the world economy. They also 
deny that oligopoly, narrow markets, and high R&D costs will be a 
problem for national development due to international investment. 


The Bureaucratic Dependentistas, are represented by three 
academic researchers, one academic department head, and one 
institutional researcher. 


Bureaucratic Dependentistas strongly believe that because of 
patents, copyrights, and royalties, poor countries must purchase 
engineered products at high cost. If research centers and Mexican 
enterprises do not work together the adoption of patent laws pursuant to 
NAFTA will be advantageous mainly to international corporations. As a 
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researcher declared 


"most of the patents are for foreign products, from every 100 patents, only 
one is national. We have the biodiversity and we can have innovations, such as the 
tomato, which was first genetically modified in Mexico. Nevertheless, the United 
States has the technology, it modifies a product, changing a gene, and they sell it to 
us at a higher price. In the future, we will not be able to compete at all and we will 
import all seeds, becoming more dependent”. 


They believe it is unfair that foreign countries appropriate Mexican 
germplasm without a reimbursement, claiming that germplasm is a 
‘common heritage of mankind.’ Small genetic changes in a product cause 
it to be protected by an international regime of patents. An interviewee 
declares "everyone has the right to protect their innovations and to 
patent the results. In the past, however, microorganisms of genetic 
engineering were not patented. I do not agree with patenting 
microorganisms, but I do agree with patenting processes”. 

To the Bureaucratic Dependentistas, joint ventures between 
developed and underdeveloped countries might improve North-South 
relations, so science could promote development. In their opinion, state 
promotion, South-South cooperation, and collaboration with UN 
organizations can help LDCs create a minimal productive capacity in 
biotechnology. An interviewee declared "we Third World countries have 
to play the game because the rules have been already established." 

They believe the government has coherent regulations and that 
there is a "National Plan for Development, which is in _ process". 
Nevertheless, a scientist expressed "we need a radical change for science 
and technology. Molecular biology currently is facing three problems: the 
lack of economic and technical resources, and the high price we must pay 
to import research materials." 

For the Bureaucrat Dependentistas, competition between developed 
countries is based on state-coordinated oligopolistic market control in 
new strategic areas of biotechnology, information, telecommunications, 
and scientific materials. In this climate, biotechnology will deepen 
dependency unless LDCs coordinate research, industrial, and agricultural 
applications of this new science. An interviewee declares “dependency is 
a lack of freedom to think and to implement our ideas, in order to fulfill 
our goals." 

Biotechnology also looses most of its ecological promise by being 
subsumed under corporate control, embodied in commodities, and 
controlled by short-term profit motives. "TNCs want to recover any 
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investment in short term, no matter what", an interviewee declared. A 
researcher stated “even if there is an appropriate technology and 
excellent science, they are not applied due to the blockade bureaucracy 
imposes in this country." 

Bureaucratic Dependentistas do not see biotechnology as an 
instrument of environmental repair. They reject the idea that 
biotechnology adapts organisms to polluted and degraded environments, 
instead of stopping the pollution and erosion of nature. "Biotechnology is 
useful to stop pollution and degradation, it has been already used in the 
treatment of sewage (aguas negras)," an interviewee said. 

They show no concern that ecologically-rich areas of the planet be 
kept free of physical and genetic intrusion. Nevertheless, a researcher 
argued that "there should be intrusion only if people's necessities will be 
satisfied." They are not concerned that engineered organisms can become 
pests, disrupt ecosystems, or reduce biodiversity. Biotechnology is not 
an extension of natural selection, making farming more environmental, 
efficient, and profitable. An interviewee said "biotechnology is not a 
demon, it depends a lot on how people use this technology and their 
purposes.” Another interviewee declared "so far these statements on 
environmental impact have not been proved; I do not believe it." 


This type is not very critical of transnational corporate control of 
biotechnology. They do not see TNCs controlling agrobusiness and 
pharmaceuticals in LDC countries, and making LDC import substitution 
impossible. They do not link LDC agro-exports to genetic engineering for 
the world market. 


Mexico does not appear to them to be following an irrelevant or 
counterproductive international model. The Mexican government has, or 
is developing, coherent regulations for biotechnology. For the Bureaucrat 
Dependentistas, biotechnology is not an expensive technological solution 
to a problem of social distribution and deep structural reform. 

In summary, Bureaucratic Dependentistas believe the government 
has coherent regulations and that a National Plan for Development is in 
formation. Biotechnology, however, will deepen dependency unless the 
government coordinates research and develops industrial and agricultural 
uses of this new science. They believe that competition between 
developed countries is based on state coordinated oligopolistic market 
control in new strategic areas of biotechnology. 

Bureaucratic dependentistas are not very concerned with ecological 
impacts and they disagree that ecologically-rich areas of the planet 
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should be kept free of physical and genetic intrusion. 


The Dependentistas, are represented by two academic researchers, 
and three academic department heads. 

Dependentistas strongly believe that development of a native 
biotechnology is a question of national security and economic survival, 
and that TNCs are not interested in using biotechnology to solve LDC 
problems. An interviewee declares "peasants will not benefit at all, the 
big companies or TNCs are the only ones which will benefit. We are 
pressured constantly to buy TNCs products, but they do not want to 
acquire our merchandise." Countries with the most urgent needs are 
least capable of paying for biotechnological solutions, while competition 
between developed countries is driven by state-coordinated oligopolies 
in biotechnology, information, telecommunications, and materials science. 

Dependentistas declare that biotechnology will deepen dependency 
unless the government coordinates research and develops specifically 
Mexican industrial and agricultural uses of this new science. A 
researcher states that 


"it is very important that the government impose certain rules because of the 
lack of linkage between researchers and industrialists. From a scientific point of 
view, dependency is being unable to utilize our own resources and being unable to 
develop without importing, depending on foreign patents. To import foreign 
patents is a sign of dependency. We will never be able to overcome this situation 
because we import technology and the know-how at very high prices, therefore, we 
have economic and political dependency." 


Another interviewee declared, "dependency can be sharpened with 
NAFTA because the researchers will be considered cheap labor and will 
be used by TNCs for their own development. U.S. universities will 
establish branches in Mexico to satisfy foreign needs but national 
interests will be ignored." A researcher states "with NAFTA, TNCs will 
come to plunder our country, they have already plundered a large 
portion of natural resources in Zapotitlan, Puebla. Some of the plants 
they get have a value of between $40 and $800 dollars in the United 
States." 

The state, from their point of view, must regulate and program 
biotechnology because private national capital shows little capacity and 
TNCs threaten to capture R&D and local markets. However, the Mexican 
government has no coherent regulations for biotechnology. A _ researcher 
argued that "we require a national policy more oriented toward local 
needs, increasing our budget to create human resources in biotechnology. 
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Not even 10% of the researchers get money for basic molecular 
biotechnology." 

Dependentistas argue that sustained LDC investment in 
biotechnology will require a major restructuring of national and 
international programs. LDCs must resist biotechnology patent laws at 
all cost, in order to maintain free access to scientific knowledge. A 
researcher scientist declared that 


"patents can be defined as a TNCs mechanism to protect themselves and to 
gain large amounts of money when knowledge is used by a third person, so it is 
essential to discuss if there should be free access to knowledge. The patent law will 
benefit TNCs because in Mexico it is difficult to get a patent and to operate under it". 


Biotechnology looses most of its ecological promise by being 
subsumed under corporate control, embodied in commodities, and 
controlled by _ short-term profit motives. They agree that some 
ecologically-rich areas of the planet must be kept free of physical and 
genetic intrusion. Biotechnology does not only adapt organisms to 
polluted environments, instead of stopping pollution. Biotechnology is not 
an extension of nature's own methods, making farming more 
environmental and profitable. However, biotechnology, for them, justifies 
the optimism and scale of investment to date. 

Dependentistas disagree that Mexico follows an international model 
unrelated to its internal probolematic. Developing nations must create 
appropriate technology to avoid marginalization, but underdeveloped 
nations’ agro-exports need not be genetically engineered to meet world 
market standards. They disagree that state promotion, South-South 
cooperation, and collaboration with UN organizations are necessary for 
LDC countries to create a minimal productive capacity in biotechnology. 
Mexico already has the infrastructure, planning, and economic resources, 
to absorb biotechnology and lessen importation of biotech products, that 
is, the technostructure for import substitution is in place. 

In summary, Dependentistas resist the internationalization of 
Mexican science and technology on grounds of economic nationalism. 
They think this new regime will heighten dependency, TNC profits and 
market control, and that only state promotion and import substitution can 
cushion the impacts of this technology. Dependentistas do not see 
international and South-South condominia in this area as necessary, as 
Mexico has the developmental capacity. They see biotechnology as 
purely commercial, with no role in environmental repair or in fostering 
sustainable development. 
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Decision-Makers Attitudes and Biotechnology Policy. 

Table One shows the relationship between theory, policy options, and 
the concrete attitude sets discovered among Mexican biotechnology 
executives. The graph shows a clean fit between the range of policies and 
the empirical scale of attitudes. Dependentistas and Dependentista 
Bureaucrats follow the Dependency explanation of Mexican 
underdevelopment and advocate varying levels of import substitution in 
biotechnology. Bureaucrats follow Neomercantilism's strategic trade 
option, while Reluctant Diffusionists and Technocratic Diffusionists follow 
the Export Promotion model of Neoliberalism. Thus, the hypothesis that 
Mexican decision-makers would divide along lines of these three policy 
options was verified. (Table About Here) 

The table shows how elegantly these types array themselves in a 
spectrum of attitudes and policy options: Reluctant Diffusionists and 
Technocratic Diffusionists follow Neoliberal policies of market integration 
under NAFTA; Bureaucrats follow Neomercantilist pclicy options of 
negotiated trade to control the implantation of biotechnology in Mexico; 
Dependentista Bureaucrats and Dependentistas follow the dependency 
theory option of import substitution in biotechnology. 

Thus, the main finding of this research is that the three theories and 
associated policy options, Neoliberalism/market integration, 
Neomercantilism/strategic trade, and Dependency Theory/ import 
substitution, are completely and symetrically represented in the attitude 
spectrum of Mexican scientists, businessmen, and government 
decision-makers in the area of biotechnology. 

It is important to comprehend this range of policy differences among 
key personnel in the biotechnology sector, because shortages in Mexican 
R&D, a low capacity for commercialization, and lack of government 
promotion of university-business linkages will expose Mexican 
biotechnology to absorption by powerful U.S. and Canadian transnational 
corporations under NAFTA. 

Mexico's problems are common to other LDCs, and are not 
insurmountable given political will to direct resources to this new 
technology, and to coordinate university, business, and government policy 
and investment as is done in developed nations. But Mexico is facing a 
massive restructuring and reorientation of its economy toward a new free 
trade zone, and is not likely to invest scarce resources in an expensive 
exotic science with only future promise and no immediate profitability. 
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Yet it is clear that absent a native biotech capacity, Mexico will be 
donating its huge library of genetic information to developed nation TNCs, 
and be forced to buy highly protected biotech products, made from its 
genes, at high world prices. Because so many crops will be cloned or 
engineered in future, Mexico will need biotechnology to resist 
marginalization of its exports and exacerbated balance of payments and 
debt problems. Mexico cannot effectively monitor TNC experimental 
releases or dumping, and cannot regulate foreign biotech products to 
prevent adverse economic effects. (Peritore 1993, Aboytes 1993). Thus, 
bovine growth hormones and embryo cloning and transplantation can 
radically alter the Mexican beef export industry; such techniques are 
being introduced without scientific testing, environmental impact 
assessment, or economic risk analysis. (Aboytes 1993, Hernandez 1993) 

Important environmental opportunities can also be lost through a 
weak native biotechnology. Development of nitrogen fixing gramineas, 
saline, drought, and pest resistant crops that could save massive amounts 
of energy inputs, irrigation, and expensive imported chemical pesticides 
and fertilizers, will not be done by TNCs, which are interested in selling 
high-tech artificial seed packages resistant to expensive proprietary 
herbicides. Only Mexican laboratories can produce appropriate 
technologies which respond to Mexican ecological and economic needs, 
and such innovation can only be done on the basis of "excellent science." 
Without this planned investment in technostructure, Mexico can follow 
neither the neoliberal export promotion strategy, nor neomercantile 
Strategic trade, and will very likely fall deeper into dependency without 
the limited import substitution capacity needed to absorb and 
intelligently utilize foreign innovations and imports created with 
biotechnology. 

Biotech sectoral elites divide not only along lines of theory and 
policy, but the five attitude types indicate conflicting political orientations 
toward NAFTA. Technocratic and Reluctant Diffusionists both rely on 
Neoliberal Theory to justify NAFTA and Salinas’ policies. Bureaucrats see 
NAFTA as an opportunity to engage in strategic trade, thus, the U.S. began 
serious negotiations with Salinas after his tour of the Pacific Rim and 
Europe seeking bilateral trade arrangements, and the Mexican intent is to 
use NAFTA to attract investment and political influence from other trade 
blocs to balance North American power. However, both Dependentista 
types see only heightened dependency, despite neoliberal rhetoric or 
Strategic trade initiatives. Thus, our model indicates that Mexican elites 
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are also divided on their political stance regarding NAFTA's effects on the 
biotechnology sector. Elite cleavages on these four levels of analysis are 
coherent and will play an important role in the evolution of policy as the 
impetus behind NAFTA in the U.S. weakens, and Mexico moves toward its 
next presidential election in September 1994. 


Summary. 

1. There are three principle theories and related policies or 
strategic options for the development of Mexican biotechnology: 
Dependency Theory/ Import Substitution; Neomercantilism/ Strategic 
Trade; Neoliberalism/ Free Trade. 

2. Five types of attitudes were discovered among 40 leaders in 
Mexican science, government, and industry: Reluctant Diffusionists, 
Technocratic Diffusionists, Bureaucrats, Bureaucratic Dependentistas, and 
Dependentistas. These types can be arrayed along the above spectrum of 
attitudes and policy options. 

3. These types correspond to the three policy options and theories, 
the Technocratic and Reluctant Diffusionists to Neoliberal thinking, the 
Bureaucrats to Neomercantilism, and the Bureaucratic Dependentistas, 
and Dependentistas to Dependency Theory, as can be seen in the model 
in Figure Two. 

4. This range of options and correspondent attitudes will provide 
the matrix for future policy conflict over the role of biotechnology in 
NAFTA, the development of appropriate native capacity in this science, 
and regulation of foreign TNC utilization of Mexican germplasm, scientists, 
and markets. None of the three policy models can be utilized by the 
Mexican government if it does not program training and R&D, and fund 
the commercialization of biotechnological products relevant to national 
priorities. Absent government coordination of university-business 
linkages and promotion of technostructure, NAFTA may entail serious 
erosion of native bioscience and technology, and, in the long-run, 
condemn Mexico to the role of purchaser, not producer, of this cutting 
edge knowledge. 

5. For some Mexican elites, Neoliberalism provides the theoretical 
justification for NAFTA, but other elites, like their Canadian and North 
American counterparts, see negotiations as as opportunity for strategic or 
managed trade. Many elites in this sector foresee only strong 
dependency effects. Mexican elites are in conflict over the true political 
purpose of NAFTA, as well as its real world effects. 
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POLICY DYNAMICS: THE MARKETING OF POLITICAL ISSUES IN THE AGENDA 
SETTING PROCESS’ 


Politics, as defined by David Easton (1953:128), is the 
development as well as the allocation of values. The scarcity 
attribute of these values that are being allocated results in 
politics being a process of who gets what, when, and how, (Lasswell 
1936, 1958); and thus creating a conflict situation whereby some 
people benefit from the process, while others lose. Thus one finds 
in a democracy like the United States of America, a political 
market in which individuals as well as diverse groups of people 
find themselves to be buyers (consumers) and sellers (producers) ad 
infinitum of political issues. The process that governments apply 
to resolve some of these conflicts is what I would call, the policy 
making process. The process involves the setting of agenda and the 
formulation of policy alternatives, policy formation, 
implementation of the choice decision, evaluation of the policy 
outputs and outcomes, termination or redesign of the choice policy. 

The main theme of this paper is the search and development of 
a thesis focusing on the extent to which there is a systematic 
relationship between the issue type and the agenda-setting process 
in the political market. In this market, there is a continuous 
process of conceptualizing, creating, processing, and distributing 
ideas, issues, problems, information. Agenda-setting is thus 
conceptualized as a form of political participation whereby private 
citizens as well as political actors in the political market 
package issues in such a way that the issues could be placed on 
governmental agenda for actions to be taken on those issues. Such 
actions may result in a choice policy that might institute some 
positive change in the government or in politics. The aim is thus 
to add to the existing knowledge, and, perhaps, develop some 
empirical theory along the way. 

Public policy-making is central to what government does, and 
as I stated earlier, it is the process whereby government decision 
makers decide on "who gets what, when, and how" (Lasswell, 1958); 
the allocation of scarce political values (Easton, 1971); and/or, 
the response, or lack of response, of governmental decision makers 
to an issue, (Bachrach and Baratz, 1963). Public policy, therefore 
is the determinant as well as the: product of politics or the 
political system (Lowi, 1964; Goggin, 1990); whereby the making a 
decision of which issue or problem gets serious attention, 
consideration and action is a critical factor in the allocation of 
these scarce political and policy resources. David Easton (1957) 
developed a model of the political system and public policy which 
distinguished between the concepts of inputs, process and outputs 
that operated in an uncontrollable and changing environment. The 
inputs are actually made up of the prepolicy stages of problem 
definition or issue formation, policy demands and/or supports, and 
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agenda formation (Cochran et al., 1982; Jones, 1984). The prepolicy 
stage of inputs is the most critical step in the policy making 
process since one cannot proceed with setting objectives, 
developing alternatives, establishing criteria for ranking the 
alternatives ( process stage of the black box), making a choice 
(output), implementing the choice, and evaluating the program or 
policy outputs and outcomes in terms of objectives, without 
defining the problem first (Quade, 1982; Stokey and Zeckhauser, 
1978; Matland, 1991). Christopher Bosso (1992) stated that the 
current trends of budgetary restrictions, worldwide economic and 
political crises, coupled with conditions of unsettled electorates 
and organized interests supporting entrenched programs, one finds 
that writers of current literature on policy formation have 
reverted back to pre-policy, or pre-decision dynamics (Bosso, 
1992:2). Bosso went on further and stated that: 


"One might even be bold enough to suggest that policy 
formation as a dynamic is shaped preponderately (by) the outcomes 
of problem definition and agenda-setting activities: certainly, the 
politics of defining issues and setting priorities has become all 
of policy formation " (Bosso, 1992:4) 


Public policy making is thus a dynamic and fluid process which 
includes at least the setting of agenda, the specification of 
alternatives from which some authoritative choice has to be made, 
and the implementation of the choice decision (Kingdon, 1984). This 
search, estimation and choice processes (Lasswell, 1956) may then 
be followed by evaluation, feedback, and redesign or termination 
(Goggin, 1987). Some scholars have contended that this policy 
analysis process should be followed iteratively when policy 
decisions are made (Quade, 1982), while others like Stokey and 
Zeckhauser (1978) argue that the elements and processes of analysis 
do not have to follow the same pattern in an orderly fashion. 

The processes of policy formation and implementation of the 
public policy are extremely complex, conflictual and intricately 
interwoven with politics. Here, individuals, interest groups, 
political institutions like the presidency, the Congress, the 
courts, the parties, as well as public agency personnel, perceive 
problems or issues which they feel are necessary to bring some 
change in the American democratic process. These actors use various 
means to get their issues on the governmental agenda, during the 
agenda-setting process, with the hope that solutions will be 
attached to the problems via the use of public resources. 


Agenda Setting 
In order to answer the question of how items on the systemic 
agenda gain a governmental or institutional agenda status, there 
should be first, a discussion of the agenda-setting process. 
Barbara Nelson (1984) defined agenda-setting as the "process 
whereby public officials learn about new problems, decide to give 
them personal attention, and mobilize their organizations to 
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respond to them;" or, the course by which issues are adopted for 
public consideration, and perhaps, remedy. Nelson also stated that 
research in this phase of the policy making process is very recent 
-about twenty years old. Cobb and Elder (1971) were the first 
scholars to publish a major study of the agenda setting process. 
That study was primarily, a derivative of the elitist-pluralist 
debates of scholars like Truman (1971), C. Wright Mills (1956), 
Schattschneider (1960), Dahl (1956), and Lowi (1964), to name a 
few. In such debates, proponents of elitist theory, such as C. 
Wright Mills and Schattschneider, stipulate that only small groups 
of elites in the government control agenda-setting and the policy 
making process. These elites are able to exercise control of the 
masses because of the resources of expertise, money, influence, 
information, and power that they (the elites) command. These 
governing elites thus have access to public opinion and public 
officials, as well as the ability to mobilize these instruments for 
support (re: the Schattschneider axiom of "mobilization of bias"). 
Pluralist theorists like Dahl and Lindblom (1953), on the other 
hand, argue that the democratic American system encourages inputs 
from diverse economic, political and social groups, and that there 
is regular competition among these political elites which makes it 
imperative for these different conceptions of public goods and 
different interests to be resolved through bargaining and 
compromise so that no one group gets its way all the time. These 
views answer some of the "how" questions of agenda setting, and 
also demonstrates a distinction between the outputs of agenda- 
setting, (the systemic and formal agendas), which were developed by 
Cobb and Elder (1972) from their case studies of miners and grape 
worker strikes, and the debate over the development of anti- 
ballistic systems. 

Agenda setting research continued steadily during the 1970s 
and the 1980s. Just as Goggin et al. (1990), clarified the 
implementation research developments to be of three phases of first 
generation, second generation, and third generation), so did the 
development of agenda setting process research develop in phases. 
The 1970s and early 1980s (the first generation research) works 
were marked by case studies usually reflecting the top-down 
approach and the role interest groups play in the "mobilization of 
bias" and the expansion of the scope of conflict in the agenda 
setting process (Cobb and Elder, 1972 and 1983; Jones, 1975; 
Walker, 1977; Eyestone, 1978; Light, 1982; Nelson; 1984; Polsby, 
1984; and Kingdon, 1984). Kingdon's publication became the second 
classic work in the field of agenda setting. 

The late 1980s and the 1990s have been marked by a flourishing 
of agenda research by the new generation of agenda setting 
theorists, whose works have also dwelt on the small 'N' problem of 
case study research. Most of the case studies reflected 
applications of the Cobb and Elder and/or Nelson models (Alm and 
Davis, 1991; Rushefsky, 1991; Brinton Milward et al., 1991). 
Christopher Bosso (1987), in his case study of pesticide policy, 
concluded that the pesticide policy is highly influenced by 
pluralist competition during the agenda setting phase. Baumgartner 


and Jones (1990, 1991 and 1993) have generated numerous 
publications which cover topics like how the mobilization of bias 
in the United States differs across issue areas and over time by 
employing an existing survey of interest groups that was developed 
by Jack Walker (1985); and using the case of civilian nuclear 
policy, came to a conclusion that most policies go through long 
periods of stability and short periods of dramatic reversals that 
are caused by an interaction of beliefs and values, or the policy 
image, concerning a particular policy, and coupled with the 
existing set of policy institutions, which they call the venue of 
policy action. 

Rushefsky (1990) used a time series analysis on the three 
environmental cases on acid rain, greenhouse effect and ozone 
depletion to compare models of agenda setting by testing the Cobb 
and’ Kingdon models. He concluded that the Cobb model stresses on 
the importance of the media while the Kingdon model downplays the 
role of the media in the agenda setting process. 


Systemic Agenda 

In this section, an attempt will be made to provide an 
operational definition and to analyze the concept of systemic 
agenda - the crux of this research in terms of the bottom-up 
approach - and its significance in the agenda setting and public 
policy making process as a whole. Cobb and Elder (1983) 
distinguished between the systemic and formal agenda and wrote that 
the systemic agenda "consists of all issues that are commonly 
perceived by members of the political community as meriting public 
attention and as involving matters within the legitimate 
jurisdiction of existing governmental authority" (1983: 85). Thus, 
the element of perception and the concept of who benefits and who 
loses play a very important role in the setting of the systemic 
agenda. 

The formal agenda has a narrower focus (Nelson, 1984) and was 
defined by Cobb and Elder as "that set of items explicitly up for 
the active and serious consideration of authoritative decision 
makers" (1983: 86). John W. Kingdon (1984), in his seminal work, 
Agendas, Alternatives,and Public Policies, used a top-down approach 
theory of policy formation to clarify some of the questions of why 
and how some subjects rise on formal agendas and others do not; or 
as E. E. Schattschneider (1960:69) postulated, "some issues are 
organized into politics while others are organized out." Paul Light 
(1982), in The President's Agenda, also used a top-down approach to 
discuss how recent presidents and their staff select issues on 
which they concentrate their time, energy, and political capital. 
Both Kingdon and Light concentrated on the dynamics of governmental 
agendas. Kingdon distinguished between two different sets of 
agendas within the formal agenda, namely: the governmental agenda, 
which is institutional and consists of subjects that are getting 
attention; and decision agenda, which is comprised of a list of 
subjects within the governmental agenda that are up for active 
decision. 

Cobb and Elder wrote that the systemic agenda is much broader 
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in scope, more general and more abstract than the institutional or 
governmental agenda; and that the priorities in the systemic agenda 
may not necessarily correspond to the priorities of the 
institutional agenda; and that the greater the disparity between 
the two types of agenda, the greater the intensity of conflict. In 
other words, the type of items in the systemic agenda will 
determine the scope of conflict in the attempt to get the items on 
the institutional agenda (re: Lowi's axiom of "policy determines 
politics"). Barbara Nelson (1984) pointed out in Making an Issue 
of Child Abuse: Political Agenda Setting for Social Problems that 
the different states in the country passed child abuse reporting 
laws between 1963 and 1967 because of the "symbolic and valence 
qualities of the issue, and the absence of monetary or political 
costs". The issue, however, became controversial when perception 
changed from child abuse as a valence issue to a controversial 
issue that meted liberal reform. The abortion politics issue is 
also another example of an issue which shows a great disparity 
between the systemic agenda and the institutional agenda and thus 
broaden the scope of conflict. The funding of abortion and 
providing public housing for the low income issues fall under the 
"position issue" typology as opposed to "valence issues". Nelson 
wrote that valence or style issues elicit "a single, strong, fairly 
uniform emotional response and does not have adversarial quality", 
whilst position issues "do not elicit a single response but 
instead, generate alternative and sometimes highly conflictual 
responses". Thus in most of the abortion issues, members of 
Congress having reelection goals in mind (Mayhew, 1974; Fiorina, 
1977), try to keep any resolution involving that issue off their 
agendas; causing the interest groups, especially the pro-choice 
groups, to work primarily through the courts. One can therefore 
propose that the type of issues on the systemic agenda will 
determine the type of political and the decision-making approach to 
move the issues on to the institutional agenda for subsequent 
choice to be made (Lowi, 1964; Goggin 1987). Participants will use 
their resources to narrow or broaden the scope, the intensity, or 
the direction of conflict to bring about some congruency between 
the systemic and the institutional agenda. For example, the 
abortion legalization question was presented as a liberal reform 
issue in the 1960s when the national mood was liberal, as opposed 
to the tactics used in the 1980s under President Reagan's "regime" 
when the national mood was conservative. 


"New" and "Old" Issues 

One flaw in the studies of Cobb and Elder was the assumption 
that items on the systemic agendas are new and extra-governmental 
and thus are subject to legitimization. Nelson demonstrated that 
child abuse existed in the nineteenth century and gained reality in 
the 1960s when individuals organized into groups to solve the 
problem using various means such as the media, and both elected and 
appointed public officials. The abortion issue also did not start 
with Roe v. Wade in 1973, but got on the systemic agenda in the 
1960s in the case of Griswold v. Connecticut (1965), which 
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overturned a Connecticut law that prohibited the using or assisting 
in the use of contraceptives. Coupled with the issue was also the 
political mood of that decade which was relatively "liberal". 
Issues may also fall in the systemic agenda-setting stage during 
the implementation and evaluation stage to cause the policy or 
program to be redesigned or even terminated (re: sunset laws). Thus 
issues that enter the systemic agenda are not necessarily new 
issues. They may also be generated through the "active manipulation 
of images of conditions by competing political actors" (Stone, 
1989; Baumgartner and Jones, 1991). Stone (1989) analyzed the 
process by which difficult conditions are redefined in her article 
"Causal Stories and Formation of Policy Agendas" and discussed 
these conditions as problems through the portrayal of causal 
stories or theories. She categorized these stories into intent, 
where there is direct human control; mechanistic cause or indirect 
control through an intervening agent; inadvertent cause or control 
mediated by intervening conditions; and accident or the total 
absence of human control. For example, the women suffrage rights 
did not become an issue till black males got the vote after the 
Civil War (Welch et al., 1988); and thus may be categorized as 
mechanistic according to Stone. 


Sources of Systemic Agenda 

Systemic agenda can be generated from both governmental and 
non-governmental publics. Thus Nelson delineated systemic agenda 
into "popular agenda" which referred to awareness by the mass 
public, and "professional agenda", which designated awareness among 
the informed or attentive publics. In developing a conceptual 
framework of agenda setting in the case of child abuse, Nelson used 
the organizational approach where the focus was on how public 
officials (Children's Bureau officials, state legislatures, and 
Congressional members) decide to promote new issues. The process 
was conceptualized as going through the four stages of issue 
recognition, issue adoption, setting priorities among issues, and 
issue maintenance. All agenda-setting processes do not follow the 
steps iteratively, but vary by type of issue as well as the type of 
participant. Thus the abortion issue, in the 1980s and 1990s has 
remained in the maintenance stage since it is highly conflictual. 
The proponents are able to force it on the governmental agenda only 
when there are national events like presidential /Congressional 
elections or appointments to'the cabinets or the courts; for 
example, the abortion question being used as the litmus test in 
Bork's nomination in 1987 to the Supreme Court. Nelson also 
discussed the issue cycles approach which investigates how the mass 
media affects public opinion in terms of legitimizing issues. Downs 
(1972) in "Up and Down with Ecology," and Kingdon (1984) downplayed 
the effect of the media in the agenda setting process. Downs stated 
that the media concentrates on only new issues, and thus lose 
interest in an issue as new ones emerge, and referred to this 
phenomenon as the "issue attention cycle". Nelson's other 
approaches comprise of the issue-careers approach which "focuses 
not only the legitimation of issues to the mass publics, but also 
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the mobilization of groups and individuals around an issue"; the 
issue clusters approach; and the economic approaches to agenda- 
setting. Referring to the issue-careers approach, Cobb et al. wrote 
that issues go through the stages of initiation, specification, 
expansion, and entrance, and that the course taken by the issue 
depends on whether participants are inside or outside the 
government, and also, on how participants engage the support of the 
masses, special interests, and the government. Thus the development 
of systemic agenda becomes a form of political participation 
whereby private citizens engage in activities that are more or less 
directly aimed at influencing the selection of issues by government 
personnel and/or the actions they take (Verba and Nie, 1972). Such 
activities, which used to be the responsibility of political 
parties, have been taken over by interest groups, individuals, 
issue networks comprised of the academia, the mass media, 
governmental officials, elected officials and their staff. The 
American political parties, being a product of constitutional, 
technological, historical, cultural, and political environments, 
have evolved into decentralized, weak parties which are more or 
less incapable of formulating or influencing the formulation of 
effective policies. This has resulted in citizen distrust of 
government, lack of political efficacy, and the resultant low voter 
turnout, instead of a high turnout during elections to help “vote 
the rascals out" (Miller & Wattenberg, 1985). This vacuum is thus 
filled with political actors who have learnt that in order to get 
the government to respond to their interests, they will need to 
organize and push their issues on to the governmental agenda for 
remedy. How these actors package the issues to enhance their 
marketability to the consumer (which may be the mass public or the 
government itself) is the object of this study. One can describe 
this research as more or less, the economic approach to agenda 
setting dynamics, in terms of the handling and distribution, vis a 
vis, the marketing of issues to the ultimate consumer which may be 
government decision makers, interest groups, the public, and even 
the media. 

Systemic agenda-setting follows the same process as the 
different steps in the policy-making process. Decision making is 
involved in every stage even though the approach may be different 
depending on whether it is popular or professional agenda. In my 
view, the popular agenda has objectives, and strategic alternatives 
to get the agenda institutionalized, but there are no alternatives 
between items. The actors operate under the rubric of rational- 
choice orientation (Downs, 1957), whereby they perceive only 
benefits in pushing their goals up, and the only cost they perceive 
is inaction. In applying Graham Allison's (1971) models of the 
classical or rational actor model, the organizational process 
model, and the governmental politics model, to agenda-setting, one 
can state that the bureaucratic or governmental politics may be 
used to make decisions in situations that relate to the poor or 
weak interest groups. Here, there is the process of hierarchical 
decision making, which may change with time to bargaining, 
coalition building or the resorting to even civil disobedience to 
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get attention and recognition from the media as well as from public 
officials. There is high intensity of conflict which generates the 
issue of liberty/equality trade-offs (Stone, 1984). In the case of 
well organized individuals or interest groups like the president or 
the business Political Action Committees, the actors may take the 
more rational approach model of weighing the costs and benefits of 
pushing their interests up from the systemic professional agenda 
onto the governmental agenda. In this case, the type of issue and 
timing become critical factors in the decision making. In the case 
of public officials and systemic agenda-setting, one may presume 
that they will follow the organizational approach of Allison or 
Nelson. The Garbage Can model of decision making applies to 
situations of “organized anarchies" like the Congress (Kingdon, 
1984), or universities (Cohen, March, and Olsen, 1972). In this 
case, the decision making process does not follow any definite 
pattern, but issues, ideas and solutions float in a primeval soup 
made up of problem, political and policy process; and that at some 
critical junctures, the three streams get joined in such a way as 
to produce some policy. 


The Professional Systemic Agenda: The sources for the professional 
agenda are the Congress, the President, and the Courts. The United 
States Constitution which was ratified in 1787 gave the ultimate 
legislative or public policy making power to the Congress. Since 
Congress also controls the appropriations and authorization of 
national funds, most political issues tend to fall in the 
congressional arena for action to be taken on them to produce some 


form of policy output. David Price (1978) used the House and Senate 
Committees in his study, and stated that congressional committee 
policy making is related to the legislator's perception of group 
conflict and public salience levels. Price conceptualized 
legislators as rational maximizers (which is contrary to what 
Kingdon posited below about congressional decision making), and 
that their policy outputs are the result of individual actions. He 
posited further that the greatest incentives for legislative 
initiative are in high salience, low conflict area, which falls 
into the style type of issues developed in chapters below. 

The assumption is that systemic agenda issues in a democracy, 
are generated by the public, usually via the mass media. But 
studies, such as Nelson's (1984), have shown that governmental 
actors may also generate their own issues for resolution, and thus 
act as systemic agenda setters also. The professional agenda issues 
of the Congress and the Courts are somewhat easier to comprehend, 
because in the case of the Congress, there is a record of bills 
introduced as well as those that are channeled to the committees 
and subcommittees for action during a session; and there is also a 
record of court dockets. In this study the professional systemic 
agenda issues are those that were first initiated by the Congress, 
the President or the Courts first. The puzzle here is when do 
issues on the Presidential agenda become systemic or institutional? 
The President does not always ask Congress to work on an issue. 
There are situations where he may come up with executive orders or 
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decrees, and there will not be a record of when that issue came up 
in his office or when he discussed it with his staff. This puzzle, 
coupled with the fact that there had been only five presidents (a 
small 'N' problem) during the period of 1960-1986, prompted me to 
stress more on the Congress and Courts as systemic and 
institutional agenda sources in this study. 

The systemic agenda is thus very critical in the prepolicy 
stage of the policy making process. It provides a laundry list for 
political parties, elected and other public officials, as well as 
individuals like the President in the choice of policy issues to 
help promote or maximize their self interests. One finds that 
ethical and ideological perspectives play important parts in this 
stage of agenda setting making it subjective in nature; and also, 
there are symbolic as well as tangible impacts. Since agendas may 
be “organized out", their ability to get on governmental agenda or 
selected as policy depends on the type of issue (as hypothesized in 
this study), participants (institutional, interest groups or 
individuals), the issue of who benefits and who loses as well as 
the political and monetary costs, the national mood or timing, 
availability of catalysts such as Rachel Carson's Silent Spring, 
which triggered environmental concerns, issue cycles, as well as 
the role of the media. 


The Institutional or Governmental Agenda 


It has been mentioned earlier that the formal or institutional 
agenda, as contrasted with the systemic agenda, has a narrower 
focus than the systemic agenda, and it is made up of a set of items 
explicitly compiled for serious consideration by governmental 
bodies. The elevated status of these issues thus makes the 
governmental agenda-setting approach a "top-down" one whether it is 
by the Congress, the Executive, or the Judiciary arms of the 
government. The modus operandi of these governmental units’ 
decision-making processes are also reflected in their agenda- 
setting approaches. The way recent presidents and their staff 
select issues depends on their time, energy, and political capital 
(Light, 1982), and, normally resort to bargaining and using 
persuasion to set their agendas, and make decisions about policy 
choices (Neustadt, 1980). The bureaucracy, on the other hand, is 
hierarchical in its form and in making or implementing policies. 
Agenda-setting in this case follows the pattern of bureaucratic 
politics, and the policy process, including agenda-setting, may be 
conducted incrementally; issues have to be symbolic and not so 
conflictual to be qualified for selection (Nelson, 1984). 

The Courts, in particular, the United States Supreme Court may 
be the easiest and quickest venue for resolving issues on the 
agenda. Section One of Article III of the U. S. Constitution 
designated the judicial power of the nation to be vested in the 
Supreme Court and in "such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish." These federal courts are 
hierarchical and are of three tiers; namely, the District courts at 
the bottom of the pyramid, the Court of Appeals at the middle, and 
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the Supreme Court at the top. Section Two of Article III describes 
the type of cases that these courts may handle, which are in 
essence, federal cases that are more or less controversial by 
nature. The Supreme Court has a lot of control over its docket, or 
agenda. Every year, thousands of cases are appealed from the lower 
courts to the Supreme Court mostly in the form of writs of 
certiorari, but the nine justices use the "rule of four" and narrow 
the cases down to about 170 to be on the docket. The criteria for 
reviewing such cases depend on whether there are lower court 
conflicts, state decisions that raise federal questions, lower 
court decisions that conflict with precedents that were set by the 
Supreme court, or new issues the court wishes to consider. 

Richard L. Pacelle (1991) wrote that the judicial agenda is 
made up of two types; the "exigent agenda" and the "volitional 
agenda". The first type is the situation in which institutional 
rules and norms affect the selection of issues and the subsequent 
agenda building. The volitional agenda, on the other hand, is the 
situation whereby the Court select cases that are congruent with 
the policy designs and/or goals of its members. Pacelle also stated 
that the justices of the Supreme Court are actually, policy 
entrepreneurs who seek to fulfil their policy goals through their 
case selection policies and their decisions on the merits of the 
issue (re: the importance of issue types in their agenda setting 
process). Pacelle also described the process whereby the Court, 
which was constitutionally designed not to be a proactive 
institution, affects the policy making by ingeniously manipulating 
issues brought to them by litigants to create new issues, and 
subsequently, creating landmark precedents. Thus Chief Justice John 
Marshall capitalized on the case of Marbury v. Madison in 1803 to 
establish the Supreme Court's power of judicial review. pacelle 
also gives the example of Mapp _v. Ohio (1960), where a case 
questioning Ohio's obscenity law, was expanded into a major issue 
that resulted in a policy of search and seizure and the 
incorporation of constitutional amendment to the states. Other 
landmark issues and decisions include McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954), and Roe v. Wade (1973). 

The Congress, on the other hand, is atomized with 535 decision 
points, thus making the agenda-setting process somewhat slow and 
inefficient. The way issues are packaged and selected in the 
process is brilliantly developed and tested by Kingdon in his 
research on how and why issues in public policy rise and fall from 
the national agenda; on how problems are recognized and defined, 
how policy proposals are developed, how political events enter in, 
and how these things become joined at critical junctures (Kingdon, 
1984). The main theme of his book, Agendas, Alternatives, and 
Public Policies, is thus reflected in the questions of why some 
subjects rise on agendas, (the national agenda being a complex, 
conflicting and hard to understand aspect in the policy making 
process), and others do not, and why some alternatives receive more 
attention than others. 

Kingdon's work here is not a study of the systemic agenda, 
but rather, a study of the formal agenda setting process, 
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particularly at the legislative level of the national government. 
Kingdon used a top-down approach theory of policy formation to 
clarify some of these agenda setting process theories by offering 
answers and predictions in terms of the participants who affect 
agendas and alternatives and why they are able to do so; and also, 
in terms of the processes involved - re: problem, policy and 
political streams floating in the "primeval soup"- through which 
the participants (the President and his staff, executive and 
political appointees, Congress persons and their § staff, 
bureaucrats, interest groups---) that affect agendas and 
alternatives. He was able to answer these questions by first, 
conducting a study of the participants who play significant roles 
in agenda setting and also, the specification of alternatives from 
which a choice may be made, the resources possessed by such 
participants which are critical in helping them influence others or 
furnish them the capability to affect the decision processes 
involved in setting the agendas or establishing alternatives, the 
policy making environment, and theories of the policy making 
process as a whole. 

Kingdon conducted his study on the first two processes, 
namely: agenda setting and the specification of alternatives, which 
are subsystems in the system of the policy making process. He 
pointed out that his study was not on how issues are 
authoritatively decided by the President, Congress or other 
decision makers, but on how they came to be issues in the first 
place. He admits that this definition of public policy is 
oversimplistic, but it is more or less the same as the postulations 
of other public policy authorities like Quade, Stokey and 
Zeckhauser. These authors contend, as noted earlier, that problem 
definition (may also be referred to as problem formulation or 
problem setting), is the most critical stage in the policy making 
process since one cannot proceed with setting objectives, 
developing alternatives, identifying their impacts and values, 
establishing criteria for ranking the alternatives, making a 
choice, implementing the choice, and evaluating the program in 
terms of objective accomplishment without setting the problem 
first. 

Kingdon defined agenda as "the list of subjects or problems to 
which government officials, and people outside the government 
closely associated with these officials, are paying serious 
attention at any given time" (1984:3). He distinguished between two 
different sets of agenda which are affected by different processes, 
namely: the government agenda, which is set in the problem and 
political streams, is institutional and consists of subjects that 
are getting attention; and the decision agenda normally set in the 
policy stream and, is comprised of "the list of subjects within the 
governmental agenda that are up for an active decision." He also 
stated that there are agendas within agendas and they range from 
highly generalized agendas, such as the list of items occupying the 
president and his immediate inner circle like Carter's National 
Health Insurance and airline, trucking and railroad deregulation 
agendas; and Clinton's National Health policy goals, the admission 
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‘of gays into the military, and the "wicked" issue of U. S. 
involvement in the Bosnian civil war; up to specialized agendas of 
subcommunities like biomedical research or waterway transportation. 

Before answering the questions of how governmental and 
decision agendas are set, as well as how potential alternatives for 
public policy choices are narrowed to the ones that receive serious 
consideration, Kingdon discussed in detail, participants both 
inside and outside the government and the resources or power they 
possess that affect agenda setting or help influence others who are 
in the position to select agendas or alternatives. The actors 
inside the government, who have formal authority granted to them by 
statute and the constitution, and who are bound by rules of 
accountability, consist of a) the administration which is the 
president, the Executive office staff, and the political appointees 
responsible to the president, b) bureaucrats, and c) Congress which 
is made up of 535 elected senators and representatives who are the 
law makers and have the habit of usually producing "535 individual 
agendas incapable of coordination" and may lack control or 
expertise over implementation or of drafting proposals; the 
congressional staff made up of committee staff who have expertise 
and personal staff of the members. 

Kingdon identified Presidential resources to include the legal 
and formal veto power, the ability to hire and fire unresponsive 
appointees, organizational resource which emphasizes coordination 
and resolution of bureaucratic conflict, "the command of public 
attention, which can be converted into pressure on other 
governmental officials (especially those on the Hill) to adopt the 
presidents agenda. Paul Light (1982) in his book The President's 
Agenda discussed also the presidential resources and the policy 
cycle of "the cycle of decreasing influence" where there is a drop 
in energy and congressional support, and "the cycle of increasing 
effectiveness" in terms of the growth of information and expertise 
with time. With these resources available, the president and his 
top advisors are thus able establish a tone and set the 
administration's agenda and make decisions on fundamental issues, 
and with Light's prediction in mind, the President does that best 
in the first ninety days of office. This predictive notion was also 
reiterated by James P. Pfiffner (1988) in his book The Strategic 
Presidency when he stressed the need for the president to "hit the 
ground running." Congressional resources include legal 
authority, the authority to "revise current statutes and to fund or 
cut appropriations" (Kingdon, 1984:39); publicity when they hold 
hearings, introduce bills, and make speeches as well as contacts 
they have with their constituents; longevity; and the possession of 
a blend of political and technical information. These resources 
give them the advantages of being in the center of both agenda 
setting and alternative specification. Kingdon, however, pointed 
out that the members have more impact on the agenda while their 
staff deal more with alternatives. The resources of career civil 
servants include longevity, expertise, and the ‘iron triangle' 
relationships they establish with interest groups and Capitol Hill, 
especially with the congressional committee and subcommittee staff. 
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Kingdon pointed out that these resources the bureaucrats possess 
make people think that they are instrumental in agenda setting, but 
his study disproved this idea. Rather, the career civil servants 
have more impact on alternative specification and implementation. 

Participants outside the government who do not have formal 
authority granted them consist of interest groups, researchers, 
academics, consultants, the press and other media, parties and 
other elections related participants, and the mass public. The 
types of interest groups in the Transportation and Health 
industries include the Teamsters, the American Medical Association, 
urban mayors, environmental groups, Ralph Nader's consumer group in 
Health and the Burlington Northern Railroad. Interest groups are 
the most important participants in this category, and even though 
pluralistic studies state that they, especially the well organized 
ones like Political Action Committees (PACs) and the American 
Medical Association (AMA), are very effective in getting their 
issues to be on the agenda, Kingdon's study demonstrates the 
opposite. Kingdon states that because interest groups are more 
concerned with protecting current benefits and prerogatives, they 
affect the governmental agenda more by blocking potential items 
than by promoting them. This can be seen in the No-Win situation 
caused by the 'Pro-Lifers' and the 'Pro-Choice' advocates in the 
Abortion issue of the 1980s. The author also stated that interest 
groups rather try to insert their preferred alternatives after the 
agenda has already been set. Some of the resources interest groups 
possess include the ability to lobby and be lobbied by government 
representatives (presidential, congressional,and civil service); 
ability to mobilize their members and sympathizers; their numbers, 
status, and wealth; and the advantage of their cohesiveness. 
However, Kingdon stated that these advantages tend to be used 
favorably by organized interests, who are mostly in the middle and 
upper classes, and thus the creation of a social class bias in the 
attention patterns of agenda setters. This was stated beautifully 
by E. E. Schattschneider (1960) in The Semi-Sovereign People as 
"the flaw in the pluralist heaven is that the heavenly chorus sings 
with a strong upper class accent." 

Another set of non-governmental actors include academics, 
researchers, and consultants, who through their non partisan 
scholarly literature or membership in national decision making 
bodies , such as the Council of Economic Advisors, or the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, are able to affect the alternatives 
and long-term directions more than short-term outcomes; the media 
affects public opinion agenda and the attention of legislators. 

Kingdon found in his study that even though there is the 
advantage of "media sensationalism", the media act as a 
communicator within a public community and are responsive to the 
issues that are being aired rather than affecting the agenda. 
However, specialized media like the New England Journal of Medicine 
or newsletters in transportation, which are read by the members of 
appropriate policy communities have more impact on agendas and 
alternatives than the mass media. Anthony Downs (1972), in "Up and 
Down with Ecology- The 'Issue-Attention Cycle'," as I discussed 
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above, stated that one reason for the media's less than anticipated 
effect on the policy agenda is the press' tendency to cover a story 
prominently for a short period of time and then turn to the next 
story, diluting its impact. Kingdon pointed out also, that 
election-related participants and public opinion affect agendas 
more than alternatives; since election results can bring a change 
in administration and congressional turnover, which in turn, have 
powerful effect on agendas; and that politician's perceptions of 
national mood do affect agendas. Campaign promises and party 
platforms can set general themes for agenda debates, but do not 
have much influence on alternatives. Steven J. Wayne (1988) pointed 
out in his book The Road to the White House that campaign 
organizations are necessary to win elections, but extending 
campaign debate over goals and policies into the presidential term 
is likely to reduce support. 

Kingdon proceeded through the "policy making labyrinth" by 
developing a revised version of the Garbage can model so as to help 
in our understanding of the agenda setting and alternative 
generation process. Kingdon described the federal government as an 
"organized anarchy", with more emphasis on "organized" than 
"anarchy" (1984:92). Here, preferences and technological solutions 
are problematic and participation is fluid. He conceptualized three 
process streams of problems, policies and politics (3Ps) flowing 
through the system, which is more like some form of the 'nesting of 
systems' as postulated by Ludwig von Bertalanffy (1937) in his 
general systems theory. This however, makes it conflictual, 
Kingdon's stipulation the three process streams are largely 
"independent of one another, and each develops according to its own 
dynamics and rules" (1984:20), and that at some critical junctures, 
the three streams are joined, and the greatest policy changes grow 
out of that coupling of problems, policy proposals, and politics. 
My argument is that subsystems (problems, politics, and policy 
streams) which are fluid and dynamic floating in a system (process 
stream) that has similar characteristics of dynamism and fluidity 
cannot have mutual 'exclusivity'. They are bound to have constant 
interaction and, in such a black box, one can only be theoretical 
about the timing of the coupling process. Another argument is that 
the coupling of the '3Ps' to bring about the greatest policy change 
may not always be the best solution to the problem. Sometimes, a 
relatively good solution can achieved by doing nothing. 

Kingdon stated that mechanisms like indicators (including 
routine monitoring of activities and events like highway deaths, 
infant mortality rates, pediatric AIDS, consumer prices, patterns 
of federal expenditures and budgetary impacts), focusing events, 
crises like airline disaster, and feedback (which includes systemic 
monitoring, complaints and casework, and bureaucratic experience), 
all help to bring problems to the attention of governmental 
officials. He went on to say that not all conditions are seen as a 
problem and that for a condition to become a problem, people have 
to be convinced that something should be done about it. If they 
become used to it, then the problem fades. Such a situation can be 
seen in low income circles, where professionals become frustrated 
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when they try to implement programs to help motivate them towards 
self sufficiency and find that the target population is 
unresponsive. The fact is that having a regular fixed income in the 
form of AFDC, Food Stamps, and a four bedroom apartment rent-free, 
plus Medicaid policy for their health needs gives them a 'negative 
motivation' to improve their lot and thus become used to their 
condition and as such, do not see the problem that is seen by the 
experts. Kingdon also stated that problems may fade from the agenda 
when attention is turned to something else even though the problem 
has been addressed, or the crisis may go away. 

Kingdon postulated that the agenda is usually set in the 
problem and political streams, normally by visible participants 
which are comprised of the actors who receive press and public 
attention, namely: the president, his high level appointees, 
prominent members of Congress, the media, and election-related 
participants like political parties and campaigners. Developments 
in the political stream, like a new administration, a national 
mood, elections, are powerful agenda setters; and consensus is 
built in the political stream by bargaining, whereas consensus in 
the problem stream is by persuasion. 

On the other hand, alternatives are generated and narrowed in 
the policy stream generally by hidden participants made up of 
specialists like academics, researchers, consultants, career 
bureaucrats, congressional staffers and analysts who work for 
interest groups (Kingdon, 1984:209). The generation of alternatives 
is compared to the Darwinian biological theory of natural 
selection, whereby ideas float around and bumping into one another 
in the policy primeval soup and there is the notion of 'survival of 
the fittest'. Kingdon states that survival is enhanced through the 
criteria of technical feasibility, congruence with the values of 
community members, and the anticipation of future constraints which 
include budget constraints, public acceptability and, politician's 
receptability. 

There is also the process of softening up the system by policy 
entrepreneurs (who range from elected officials, career 
bureaucrats, lobbyists, to academics), who "broker people and 
ideas" (Kingdon, 1984:210), through the writing of papers, giving 
testimony, holding hearings, getting media coverage, and making 
direct personal contacts with relevant people. Policy entrepreneurs 
are thus people who are willing to invest their resources in 
pushing their pet proposals or problems, are responsible not only 
for prompting the important people to pay attention, but also, for 
coupling solutions to problems, and for coupling both solutions and 
problems to politics. The author explained that there are policy 
windows, problems windows and political windows and are opened by 
events in their respective streams. Advocates always keep their 
proposals and problems ready and an open policy window, which has 
short duration, gives them the opportunity to push their pet 
projects or solutions. 

Kingdon's study and findings led him to conclude that agenda 
setting (a top-down process) and alternative selection process are 
fluid, and more or less follow the contingency theory that changes 
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occurring in processes are influenced by a particular situation or 
elements in the system; that even though no one set of actors 
dominate the agenda setting process, the president and his 
appointees in the administration have a lot of influence in the 
creation and selection of agenda issues. Congress is effective in 
both agenda setting and alternative specification, and experts both 
inside and outside the bureaucracy tend to be more influential in 
the selection of alternatives from which choice is made. 

This ability to affect alternative selection may be one of the 
reasons why Congress and bureaucrats are considered to be powerful 
entities, since E. E. Schattschneider has postulated that "the 
ability to define alternatives is the supreme instrument of power", 
(1960:68). Another interesting finding is that interest groups are 
relatively not that effective in the promotion of issues to become 
agendas, but are more effective in promoting specific policy 
alternatives, generally done by their analysts. Kingdon's book is 
very valuable in the clarification of understanding of how 
participants perceive their roles and the influence they have on 
agenda setting and alternative specification in the market arena, 
and an overall understanding of the policy formation process in the 
policy making labyrinth. 


Issue Typology and the Agenda Setting Process 


The development of objectives is important so as to 
empirically provide an understanding of the systematic relationship 
between the issue type (style or position; and measured as theta or 
the intensity of conflict) and the type of agenda setting process 
(easy/consensual process or difficult/non-consensual process). The 
objectives to this study are: 1) To develop a typology of issues 
along the dimensions of issue salience and the degree of conflict; 
2) to develop a typology of the agenda setting process based on 
issue temporality, and governmental actors; 3) to understand why 
some issues are moved or not moved from the public agenda on to the 
governmental agenda; 4) to determine the extent to which agenda 
setting process in a large number of cases is determined by the 
issue at stake; and 5) to understand the causal complexities of the 
relationship between the issue type and the agenda setting process 
by conducting case studies on selected issues.? 

The first objective of the dissertation was achieved by 
employing aggregate data of 114 political issues to help develop a 
typology of issues along the dimensions of issue salience and the 
degree of conflict’. After computing theta (intensity of 
conflict), using the z score values for issue salience and the 
degree of conflict, the variables were then be categorized by using 
the formula I developed as: 

i) If the sum of the z scores of the salience and the 

degree of conflict is less than <-1.0, then the 
intensity of conflict (theta) is Low. 
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If the sum of the z scores of the salience and the 
degree of conflict is greater than -1.0 or less than 
0.0, then the intensity of conflict (theta) is Low. 

If the sum of the z scores of the salience and the 
degree of conflict is greater than 0.0 or less than 
1.0, then the intensity of conflict (theta) is High. 

If the sum of the z scores of the salience and the 
degree of conflict is greater than 1.0, then the 
intensity of conflict (theta) is High. 


Table la A_MODEL OF ISSUE TYPOLOGY 


ISSUE SALIENCE DEGREE OF CONFLICT (a/b) 
(a+b) 


LOW HIGH 


II. STYLE (19 cases) | III. POSITION (34 
cases) 


I. STYLE (38 cases) IV. POSITION (23 
cases) 


Table 1b. Frequency distribution of Issue Types 


Categories Frequency Percent Cum. Percent 

Le STYLE 38 3363 

II. STYLE 19 16.7 50.0 

III. POSITION 34 29.8 79.8 

IV. POSITION 23 20.2 100.0 
TOTAL 114 100.0 


Findings from Data Analysis: 

Out of 114 cases, 61 cases were low in salience whilst 53 were 
high salience issues. Interestingly, 57 cases were low in their 
degree of conflict, whilst 57 were high in terms of the degree of 
conflict. A combination of the two indicators of salience and the 
degree of conflict (see Table la and 1b above) resulted in 38 cases 
in cell I, 19 cases in cell II, 34 cases in cell III, and 23 cases 
in cell IV, demonstrating an even distribution of the theta (the 
intensity of conflict). Out of the 114 political issues also were 
33 specific issues (see Appendix A) that were addressed in national 
polls, and these were used to develop a typology of the agenda 
setting process. These 33 national issues were then analyzed to 
find the public policy areas they might fall into if governmental 
decision makers paid enough attention to the issues for the issues 
to gain policy formation status; whereby issues are prioritized, 
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weighted in terms of their costs and benefits, and selected as the 
policy choice or policy output. 


Table 2. Selected National Issues and Percentages of Their 
Corresponding Perceived Policy Areas 
POLICY AREA ISSUE TYPE 

STYLE POSITION TOTAL (%) 
10 (30.3) 
5 (15.2) 
1 (03.0) 
7 €24,2) 
2 (06.1) 
1 (03.0) 
6 
1 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH 

CIVIL RIGHT/CIVIL LIBERTIES 
EDUCATION 

ENERGY 


ECONOMIC (15.2) 


(03.0) 
33 (100.0) 


Table 2 indicates that most issues which may develop into 
Social Welfare policy or Health Policy are of the Style Type. 
Issues included in this category comprise of social programs, 
agriculture subsidies, Medicare, and Job training for people 
receiving federal income assistance. Position Type issues are seen 
in the areas of Economic policy like reducing the federal budget 
deficit; and also, in the areas of Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 
such as capital punishment, gun control, and abortion legalization. 

The findings from the first objective specifying the 
development of a typology of issues along the dimensions of issue 
salience and its degree of conflict after standardizing the survey 
response values, resulted in a set of 57 style issues and 57 
position issues. Since the unit of analysis of the other four 
objectives related to the development of agenda setting process 
typology will be at the national policy making institutional level, 
33 national issues - 15 of which were style issues while the other 
18 were position issues - (see Appendix A and Table 3 below) were 
selected from the 114 issues that had been "typologized". The 
appropriate descriptive statistics were applied to help explain the 
relationships between the variables. 


Table 3. Frequency Distribution of National Political Issue Types 
Categories Frequency Percent Cum. Percent 
Es STYLE 7 
iL. 8 24.2 45.4 
III. POSITION 13 39.4 84.8 
IV. POSITION 5 100.0 
TOTAL 100.0 


The third and the fourth objectives, which form the crux of 
this research, focus on how these 33 issues are moved or are not 
moved from the public (or systemic) agenda on to the governmental 
or institutional agenda, and also, the extent to which the agenda 
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setting process is determined by the type of issues at stake. The 
three hypotheses below are thus developed to aid in the achievement 
of the objectives. The hypotheses will be tested using regression 
techniques to reiterate the significance of the relationship 
between issue types and the agenda setting process. 


H1: Valence issues are more likely to be initiated and maintained 
by the executive and legislative branch of government. 

H2: Position issues are more likely to be placed on to the 
judicial agenda. 

H3: Valence or style issues, compared to position issues, move 
with a greater deal of ease from the systemic on to the 
institutional agenda. Thus style issues are more likely to be put 
on the formal agenda. 


Data Sources 

The typology of the issues found in the political market was 
developed using information from American Public Opinion Index and 
Data, 1986. The Index and Data cite the work of more than 140 
polling organizations and contain surveys conducted with 
scientifically drawn samples of national, state and local 
universities and the general public in the United States of 
America. To categorize and develop a typology for the agenda 
setting process, I conducted a content analysis of data covering 
the period from 1960 to 1986 in the New York Times Index (NYTI), 
The Congressional Quarterly Almanac (CQA), Presidential Messages 
and State of the Union addresses, Federal Court Dockets (in U. S. 
Law Week and the computer program, Lexis/Nexis). 

The New York Times Index was chosen as the main source of 
systemic agenda data that is directly related to the public agenda, 
because 1) the issues being analyzed are at the national level, and 
2) the New York Times is an internationally recognized journalistic 
information source which is relied on by international, national, 
and local news media (papers, radios, and television) for current 
information. 

The Congressional Quarterly Almanac (CQA), was "referenced" as 
the main source of governmental agenda since it provides a 
cumulative index to most of activities concerning the Congress, 
politics as a whole, and speeches made by the United States 
Presidents. Most of the issues which subsequently become public 
policies are discussed, weighted for their costs and benefits, 
prioritized, and the choice policy is made out of the alternatives. 
The CQA will also serve as systemic (professional) agenda source 
since some issues are initiated by the Congress itself during the 
introduction of bills. This study did not use the bills introduced 
on the floor of the Congress per se, but instead, I employed the 
issues narrowed down from the bills introduced that were channelled 
to the various standing committees such as Ways and Means committee 
which deals with issues like "increase the federal income tax as a 
means of reducing the budget deficit", or the Senate Agriculture 
and Forestry committee which deals with agricultural issues in 
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general, including farm credit and security, soil conservation, 
rural electrification, and forestry in general. Thus only issues 
placed on the Congressional committees' and subcommittees' calendar 
were used to determine the relationship between the issue type and 
the governmental agenda. 

The Presidential Messages and the State of the Union addresses 
represent governmental agenda source as well as_ systemic 
(professional) agenda source. Some issues that are chosen as 
policies by the Congress are initiated by the president. These 
issues at the presidential level were also extracted from the COA. 

The U. S. Law Week is published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. The journal contains the proceedings of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; a summary of orders of the Court; cases docketed and 
a summary of cases that are recently filed. The journal also 
documents a calendar of hearings scheduled, as well as summaries of 
arguments in important cases. Data collected at the judicial level 
were extracted from Law Week, and verified by the computer program 
of Lexis/Nexis on the Federal Courts, instead of only the Supreme 
Court. Federal courts deal with constitutional issues, and thus 
national issues. Also the type of issues in the Federal courts are 
more or less redesigned issues (Goggin 1987) which get back on the 
systemic agenda. 


Methodology 

The hypotheses will be operationalized through’ the 
categorization of the agenda setting process into easy/consensual 
and difficult/non-consensual types using the instruments below. The 
criteria for distinguishing between easy/consensual and 
difficult/non-consensual processes will be 1) issue temporality 
(TIMING), 2) the type of location of governmental actors (the 
executive, Congress, and the Federal Courts) involved in the 
development of the governmental agenda, and 3) issue intensity of 
conflict or whether the issue type was style or position. 

The factors that will be considered in explaining 
easy/consensual agenda setting process will be as follows: that the 
issue is the style type; that the initiation of the topic at the 
institutional level came from the President or the Congress; and 
finally, the time it took to move the issue from the systemic 
agenda to the governmental agenda. Indicators considered in the 
timing or the dependent variable, which is also the agenda setting 
process are: 1) the assumption of how long it took for issues from 
the systemic agenda to get introduced as bills in Congress and 
referred to the appropriate committee by the House parliamentarian 
who is subject to the order of the Speaker of the House, or by the 
president of the Senate; 2) the time taken for committees to 
prioritize the issues and put them on their calendar or refer the 
issues to subcommittees for study or hearings; and 3) the 
assumption that when the issue is initiated by a Congressional 
member, it may take at least one month for the introduced bill to 
be placed on the committee or subcommittee calendar. 

Factors considered for explaining difficult/non-consensual 
agenda setting process will be that 1) the issue type is position; 
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2) the issue was initiated by the. courts or that it moved from the 
systemic agenda and ended in the federal courts; and 3) the time it 
took for the issue to get on an institutional agenda was less than 
one month (re: the process of the "rule of four" by the Supreme 
court to put issues on the docket takes about two weeks). 


Procedure: An aggregated data set of 33 national issues that were 
selected out of the 114 political issues was analyzed and used to 
test the hypotheses on how each issue type moved or got blocked 
from the systemic on to the governmental agenda during the period 
of 1960 to 1986. Even though some of the issues found in this 
period had emerged earlier than 1960 (for example, "death penalty" 
first appeared on the Supreme Court docket in April, 1890, I made 
the assumption that the meaning, perception, and/or impact was not 
the same as is interpreted by public opinion in the 1980s and the 
decade thereafter. Most of the current issues have their meaning, 
perceptions and effects triggered during the 1960s during the Great 
Society era of Presidents Johnson and Kennedy. 

Data for categorizing the agenda setting process was collected 
by reviewing the sources mentioned above and making note of the 
date that the specific issue first appeared after December 31, 1959 
in either the NYTI, COA, or the Law Week. The date was then noted, 
and the different dates for each issue were then compared. The 
publication where the earliest date was found was entered as the 
systemic agenda source (see Appendix B, column ‘'b'); the 
governmental publication showing the second date was entered as 
Governmental Agenda Source #1 (column ‘'d', Appendix B). The 
difference between the two dates were then recorded as months and 
placed under column 'c' and described as the variable TIMING, which 
will be employed as the dependent variable in the multiple 
regression analysis to find out the impact the issue type has on 
the agenda setting process. For example, Issue # 21 asks the 
question of "Do you favor or oppose an increase in government 
funding for AIDS Research?". This specific issue of increasing 
funding appeared in the NYTI in October 1980. The 
first date the issue was found in the Congressional calendar was 
December 1983, and thus a difference of 38 months from the time it 
appeared in the New York Times and the CQA. Thus,"NYT" was recorded 
for issue #21 in column 'b'; 38 was recorded in TIMING, and "CONG" 
was entered in 'd' under GOVT AGENDA. 


Hypothesis 1: Valence issues are more likely to be initiated 
and maintained by the executive and legislative branches of 
government. In order to test the hypothesis, the data set was 
analyzed (see Appendix B, columns ‘a' and ‘'b') to answer the 
questions of where the issue first appeared on the systemic agenda 
source or the governmental agenda source and what type of issue it 
was. 


Findings and Discussions: Appendix B below and Table 4 below 
indicate that out of 33 specific national issues on the systemic 
agenda, 23 issues or 69.7% started from the New York Times, which 
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represented the public systemic agenda. Out of the ten issues that 
were initiated from the professional systemic agenda, six issues 
(60%) were initiated by the Congress, three issues (30.0%) were by 
the president, whilst one issue was initiated by the courts. This 
indicates that issues are normally initiated from the public 
systemic agenda, and less so from the professional systemic agenda. 
Out of the 23 issues initiated in the New York Times, 9 issues were 
the style type and 14 issues were position type; which indicates 
the likelihood that position issues might be pushed more by the 
public. Two out of the three issues initiated by the President were 
the position type, while the issue initiated by the courts was 
style. 


Table 4. Frequency Distribution of Issues on Systemic Agenda 


Source Frequency Percent (%) Cum. Percent (%) 
NYT 63.7 69.7 
CONGRESS 6 18.2 87.9 
COURTS 1 90.9 
PRESIDENT 3 100.0 
33 


Hypothesis 2: Position issues are more likely to be placed on to 
the judicial agenda; and Hypothesis 3: Valence or style issues, 


compared to position issues, move with a greater deal of ease from 


the systemic on to the institutional agenda. Thus, style issues are 
more likely to be put on the formal agenda. The assumption here is 


that, position issues have high intensity of conflict and are more 
likely to be ignored by Congressional members. This legislative 
body is supposedly known to be interested in working on issues that 
will help them get re-elected back into Congress, and thus may not 
be interested in "costly" issues (Mayhew, 1974; Fiorina, 1977). 
Position issues are characterized by material rewards and 
punishment so their redistribution will call for some winners and 
losers, which may in turn affect the re-election opportunities 
available to Congressional committee members. Table 5 bélow 
discusses the 

findings as tabulated in Appendix B. 


Table 5: Frequency Distribution of Issues that Landed on the 
Governmental Agenda 


GOVTAL 

AGENDA #1 FREQUENCY PERCENT CUM PERCENT 
CONGRESS 22 66.7 66.7 

COURTS > 15.2 81.8 
PRESIDENT 6 18.2 100.0 

TOTAL 33 100.0 
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Findings: From the public agenda, 22 out of the 33 issues landed 
first on the Congressional agenda, just as it was expected. The 
Constitution delegated the legislative powers to the Congress. The 
arena for policy debates are located in the congressional 
committees and subcommittees. But interestingly, Appendix B below 
shows that out of 5 issues that were placed on the courts' agenda, 
3 of those issues were of the position type, and thus proving the 
significance of the hypothesis that position issues are more likely 
to be placed on the judicial agenda. 

To institute some methodological rigor, a probit technique was 
applied to test the hypothesis that position issues are more likely 
to be pushed on to the judicial agenda. Here, the dependent 
variable, COURTS, was made dichotomous and assumed a value of '0! 
and '1'. Thus if the issue fell on the judicial agenda, then it 
will have a value of '1', and a value of '0' if the issue fell on 
some other location or variable such as CONGRESS or PRESIDENT. The 
maximum likelihood estimation employed in the probit analysis will 
ensure that the dependent variable, COURTS, will fall within the 
interval (0,1) for all the values of the independent variable, 
THETA or the intensity of conflict, which also represent the 
political issue types. The probit coefficient resulting from the 
analysis will represent the average change in the Z-score for one 
unit change in the independent variable (Mitchell, 1988). The 
results obtained using the probit model below are tabulated in 
Table 6. 


Zo = a + B,X where 


Zo The probability that an issue will be placed on the 
agenda 
a Constant 
B, The probit coefficient of theta 
X, The observed values of theta 


The probit coefficient and other values shown in Table 6 below 
were interpreted using the following method. First a base Z-score 
(Z,) is calculated using the minimum value of theta (the intensity 
of conflict), the probit coefficient, and the probit constant 
value. The next step will be to calculate an effective Z-score 
(Z,), using the maximum value of theta, the probit coefficient, and 
the probit constant. 

In step 3, the Z and Z, values will be converted into 
probabilities P(Z,) and P(Z,). The P(Z,) and P(Z,) values obtained 
are each subtracted from 0.50 (which is the area under the curve 
for the theta values) respectively. The results are then compared, 
and the issue with the highest theta value will be the one which 
will be more likely to be placed on the court's agenda. If the 
position type has the higher probability, then one could safely 
conclude that the hypothesis that position type of issues are more 
likely to be placed on the agenda is true. These steps are 
demonstrated below as: 


Step 1: a. Theta Probit Mean - (Std Dev. * min.) 
0.012 - (0.97 * 2.72106) 


-1.73906 


(min) 


-1.0514 + (0.1966 * -1.73906) 
-1.3933 

0.5000 - 0.4177 

0.0823 

Probit Mean + (Std Dev. * max.) 
0.012 + (0.97 * 2.14517) 

2.0928 


b. Base Z-score (Z,) 


a. Theta 


(max) 


b. (21) = -1.0514 + (0.1966 * 2.0928) 
-0.64 

c. P(Z,)= 0.5000 - 0.2389 

0.2611 

0.2611 - 0.0823 


0.1788 


Step 3: P(Z,) - P(Z)) 


Findings and Discussion: The equations above explain the change in 
the dependent variable, COURTS, that is associated with the change 
in the independent variable, THETA. These results indicate that 
there is a probability of 0.26 that the high intensity issues will 
land on the agenda of the federal courts, as compared to the 0.08 
probability for the low intensity issues. The difference between 
the two probabilities is 0.18, and it represents the change in the 
courts' agenda (the dependent variable) that is associated with the 
change which took place in the conflict level of the independent 
variable as it moves from low intensity (style) to high intensity 
(position). The probability difference of 0.18 is of a sufficient 
magnitude to suggest that intensity of conflict has an important 
impact on the type of agenda on which an issue appears; even though 
the estimate is not quite statistically significant. 


= 
Step 2: 
= 
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Table 6. Probit Output of the Effect of Issue Type on COURTS 


Number of Valid Cases = 33 


Dependent Variable COURTS 
0 28 


5 
Variable Mean Std. Dev 
Theta 0.012 0.970 


Probit: COURTS is Dependent. 

Variable Theta Std. Error t 
Constant -1.0514 0.2720 -3.8651 
Theta 0.1966 0.2839 0.6923 


Log Likelihood = -13.80736 
Likelihood Ratio = 0.46 Approximately Chi-Square with 1 Degree 
of Freedom 


Variance/Covariance Matrix 
0.07400 
-0.01261 0.08063 


The main purpose of this study is to find the relationship 


between issue type and the agenda setting process, and thus the © 


test for Hypotheses 3, whereby the effect of the independent 


variables - issue types (style and position) - upon the dependent 
variable, the agenda setting process is examined. This was achieved 
through the quantitative methodological analysis of a bivariate 
regression, using the Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) method to 
determine the independent variables that were significantly related 
to the agenda setting process. 


The model for the agenda setting process will thus be of the 
form: 
Y¥,; = a + + e 
where 
Y¥; = The Dependent Variable (the Agenda Setting Process). 
This aggregate measure, which is at the interval level, 
is the number of months it took for the issue to move 
from the systemic agenda on to the governmental agenda. 
This measure may also be referred to as the TIMING 
variable. 
Intercept 
Partial slope coefficients for predicting changes in 
the expected value of the agenda setting process. 
An Independent Variable - ISTYPE - which represents all 
the issue types. 
The error term. 
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Findings and Discussion: The multiple regression analysis 
performed to institute some methodological rigor to the study gave 
a very interesting and supportive results by proving that there is 
a systematic relationship between the issue type and the agenda 
setting process. The independent variable was regressed on the 
dependent variable, and Table 7 below explains the results of 
regressing the independent variable, ISTYPE and on the dependent 
variable, TIMING. 


Table 7. SPSS* Output: Agenda Setting (TIMING) Regressed on Issue 
Types (THETA) 


MULTIPLE R 0.2339 R SQUARE 0.0547 
F = 1.795 SIGNIF F 0.190 


VARIABLE B SE B BETA = SIG T 
THETA -13.2726 9.9075 -0.2339 -1.340 0.095* 
(CONSTANT) 84.1097 29.9716 2.806 0.0086 
N 

*p < 0.10 (one-tailed) 


The results of when the agenda process was regressed on the 
independent variable indicate that it is easier to move position 
issues on to the governmental agenda. Specifically, the results 
shows that for each standard deviation change in the issue type, 
the time it takes for the position issue to move from the systemic 


to the governmental agenda is decreased by about thirteen months. 
The Beta or the standardized regression coefficient of -0.2339, is 
relatively robust in predicting the agenda setting process in terms 
of the issue type. The 5.5 percent R square value indicates the 
percentage of the variance in the agenda setting that was explained 
by the issue type. Thus the basic theory of this study, which 
states that there is a systematic relationship between the issue 
type and the agenda setting process is somewhat confirmed. However, 
the results state the opposite of Hypothesis 3. The regression 
coefficients are also significant at the one-tailed t statistic at 
the 0.10 level. Thus one has to reject the hypothesis that style 
issues move faster on to the governmental agenda. The population 
variance is also significant. With 1 and 35 degrees of freedom, the 
calculated F ratio of 3.517 is greater than the critical value 
0.069 at the 0.05 significance level. 


Conclusion 

It has been stated several times that the main purpose of this 
study is to focus on the extent to which there is a systematic 
relationship between issue type and the type of agenda setting 
process. This chapter has concentrated in developing an agenda 
setting model using the three hypotheses above. The model has been 
analyzed and the hypotheses have been tested for the following 
conclusions to be made. The first hypothesis stated that style or 
valence issues are more likely to be initiated and maintained by 
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‘the executive and legislative branches of government. My findings 
indicated that most issues are initiated by the public systemic 
agenda, and less so by the professional systemic agenda setters. 
However, out of the few that were initiated at the professional 
systemic level, the legislative branch initiated more than the 
President. The type of issues initiated at the professional level 
showed some differences. Whilst there was not much difference 
between the issue type initiated by the Congress, one finds that 
the Presidential messages concentrates on position types, whilst 
the courts deal with style issues. This presented an interesting 
finding, since one may think that the issues that appear in the 
courts agenda will have high intensity of conflict. The probit 
analysis findings in table 4, however, confirmed the Hypothesis 2 
that position issues are more likely to be placed on the judicial 
agenda. 

Hypothesis 1 deals with the initiation of the issues, whilst 
Hypothesis 2, which states that position issues are more likely to 
be placed on the judicial agenda, deals with where the issue 
reaches the destination for serious choices to be made. The 
findings indicated that even though most issues from the public 
systemic agenda first land on the congressional agenda, the 
position ones may get redesigned and find their final destination 
on the judicial agenda. 

Hypothesis 3 states that style issues, compared to position 
issues move with greater ease from the systemic on to the 
institutional agenda. This analysis thus called for a typology of 
the agenda setting process, and the findings rectified the previous 
findings of the first two hypotheses. The regression 
analysis confirmed this hypothesis as well as the indicators for 
the agenda setting types as mentioned earlier in this chapter. The 
overall findings from this study indicate that all issue types are 
likely to be put on the governmental agenda, but it seems that 
position issues, and not style issues, are more related to the easy 
agenda type, and are thus likely to be moved faster. There are many 
explanations to this interesting finding. One explanation may be 
borrowed from the axiom, "the squeaky wheel gets the grease". A 
Congressman whose constituent are demanding solutions for a complex 
or highly conflictual and salient issue, will push such a bill on 
to the committees' agenda so as to appease the masses. The question 
is whether the issue gets voted into a Public Law or not. If the 
issue does not get the vote, that Congressman will not be penalized 
during elections, because his or her constituents know that he at 
least tried to push that bill. 

Another explanation why position issues may move faster on to 
the governmental agenda pertains to interest groups and their 
resources. For an issue such as the consumer being asked to pay for 
acid rain cleanup, one finds that both consumer advocates and their 
opponents made up of manufacturers will lobby Congress, the 
President, or take the matter to the judiciary for resolution. 
These groups push for their goals by employing their resources 
which are either monetary or informational or both. In cases where 
resources are limited, the parties may resort to civil disobedience 
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to further their cause. 

Finally, the appropriate question would be -- what purpose do 
these issue types seek to serve in the public policy making 
process, and consequently, politics? Politics, whether it is at the 
international, national, state, or local level, is played in an 
arena or a market which is ambiguous, full of uncertainties, 
imperfect information, misinformation, and much conflict. The 
government in any state is charged to allocate scarce resources in 
this hostile as well as opportunistic environment where the 
building blocks are made up of political issues. In this political 
market too, there are issue consumers and issue producers. In order 
to "sell" the issue or interest to the consumer, the producers will 
be more successful if they resort to packaging the issue in such a 
way that the scope of conflict will be expanded and the consumer 
will consciously or unconsciously rely on the Downsian reference of 
costs and benefits to select that issue which will help make 
decisions efficiently as. well as effectively. Thus, this research 
whereby issues are differentiated by their salience and degree of 
conflict empirically to provide a tool of reference, as well as a 
calculus for choice for decision makers. It behooves therefore, the 
agenda-setters and policy entrepreneurs at both the systemic and 
the institutional level to study the type of issues and package 
them in such a way that the scope of conflict will be maximized if 
they want the issue to reach the decision makers quickly. Even 
though the fact that the issue is on the Congressional committee 
calendar or the court's docket is not a guarantee that positive 
action will be taken to resolve it into a choice public policy, 


getting it on the governmental is critical in its likelihood to get 
mixed in the primeval soup, and for it to wait for a policy window 
to open (Kingdon, 1984). 


Notes 

1. I would like to thank the members of my dissertation committee, 
namely, Professor Malcolm Goggin (Chair), Professor Gregory Weiher, 
and Assistant Professor Richard Matland, for providing me so much 
guidance and encouragement throughout my journey for the quest of 
academic excellence. I would like to extent a special thanks to Dr 
Weiher for his input that helped me conduct an effective data 
analysis for this paper. 


2. The detailed explanation of how the issues were categorized can 
be found in a paper I presented at the Southwest Political Science 
Association conference in New Orleans, Louisiana, on March 1993. 


3. This study is based on the second, third, and fourth 
objectives. The fifth objective, which is comprised of case studies 
of Cost of Living Adjustment (COLAS), Space Shuttle Funding, 
Abortion Funding, and Acid Rain issues, and their movement on and 
off the agenda, will be the topic for future research. 
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APPENDIX A ISSUE TYPES (National Sample) 


Case Variable Survey Question Intensity Issue 
Name of Conflict Type 
2 Abortion Are you in favor of a law High Position 
Funding that would prohibit federal 
funds being used for 
abortions? 


Abortion What do you think of 

Legaliz. abortion? Should it be legal 
as it is now, legal only in 
such cases as saving the life 
of the mother, rape or incest, 
or should it not be provided 
at all? 


10-11.ACDRNCLN Although experts disagree on 
the environmental impact of 
rainfall with high acid 
levels, most agree that acid 
rain is caused by sulphur 
emissions from electric 
utility. If Congress passed 
a law that required (items 
below) to shoulder the 
substantial costs of cleaning 
up acid rain, would you 
consider such a law fair 
or unfair? 

10. The share owners of investor- Low Style 
owned electric utilities. 


ii. Electric consumer nationally High Position 


13. SUPERFUND Congress has delayed passing a High Position 
bill that will extend the 
superfund hazardous waste 
cleanup program for 5 years at 
a cost of $10 billion. Do you 
favor or oppose Congress 
passing such a Superfund 
waste clean up program 
appropriation of $10 billion? 


Would you favor 
a) reducing aid to families 
with dependent children? 


21. AIDS Government funds for AIDS 
Research research should be greatly 
increased. 
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Busing 


Illegal 
Drugs 


Drug- 
testing 


Education 
Improve. 


Paroch. 
Schools 


Environ. 
Protect. 


Do you favor or oppose 
the busing of black and 
white children from one 
district to another? 


Do you think marijuana should 
be made legal or not? 


Would you favor a policy 
that would require workers 
in general to be tested to 
determine whether they have 
used illegal drugs recently, 
or would that be an unfair 
invasion of privacy? 


Do you agree or disagree 
with Reagan that the key to 
improving education is not 
to spend more money but to 
teach more discipline in the 
classroom so that the 
children get serious about 
learning. 


Generally speaking, are you 
in favor of having the 
federal government providing 
financial aid to parochial 
schools, or are you opposed 
to that --- or haven't you 
heard enough about it to say? 


Do you think this country 
still faces a serious energy 
problem, or don't you think 
so? 


Do you agree or disagree 
with this statement? 
Protecting the environment 
is so important that 
requirements and standards 
cannot be too high, and 
continuing environmental 
improvements must be made 
regardless of cost. 


Position 


Style 


Position 


Position 


Position 
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Low 
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Euthan- 
asia 


Budget 
Deficit 


Medicare 
Reduction 


65. SBA 


66. Social 
Programs 


69. Income 
Tax 


70/74. 


Budget 
Deficit 


Student 
Loans 


COLAS 


When a person has a disease 
that cannot be cured, do 
you think doctors should be 
allowed by law to end the 
patient's life by some 
painless means if the 
patient and his family 
request it? 


Do you think the federal 
government should make a 
special effort to help farmers 
even if that means there will 
be less money to help other 
people who are also having 
difficulties? 


At present, the federal 
budget deficit is running 
at the rate of about $200 
billion per year. Basically, 
there are only a few ways to 
this deficit can be reduced. 
Please tell me whether you 
approve or disapprove of 
each of the following ways 
to reduce the deficit. 

- Cut defense spending. 


Do you favor reduced benefits 
for Medicare? 


Do you favor the elimination 
of Small Business Administration? 


Do you favor reduced spending for 
social programs or not? 


Do you favor increasing the 
federal income tax? 


Would you favor one of the 
following cutbacks or would 
you rather consider some 

other way to cut government 
expenses instead? 

Reduce number of student loans 


Cancel cost of living adjustment 
for Social Security 
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High Position 


High Position 


Style 


Style 


Position 


Position 


Position 


Style 
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Gun Generally speaking, are you in 

Control favor of more controls on 
private ownership of handguns, 
or less, or in the same amount 
as now or, haven't you heard 
about it? 


Catast. Do you agree with Reagan that a 

Health plan to provide catastrophic 
medical costs for the elderly must 
be developed so that old and young 
alike don't have to worry about 
draining their finances to the 
care of the elderly ill? 


Homeless Do you think most local Position 
governments are doing all 
they can reasonably be 
expected to do to help the 
homeless or do you think 
most local governments are 
not showing enough concern? 


Illegal Do you think the government 

Aliens should penalize employers who 
hire people who are here 
illegally? 


Nuclear Would you approve or disapprove Position 
Power of building more nuclear power 
plants to generate electricity? 


Poor/Pgms Whenever you think about Style 
those programs in the 1960s, 
do you think the federal 
government should spend 
money now on a similar 
effort to try to improve the 
condition of poor people in 
this country? 


105. Refugees In general, should the US Position 
admit more political refugees, 
fewer, or as many as it does 
now? 


107. School The US Supreme Court has Position 
Prayer ruled that no state or local 
government may require the 
reading of the Lord's Prayer 
or Bible verses in public 
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Space 
Shuttle 


112. Welfare 
Job 
Train 


"It is costing the US 
government billions of dollars 
to develop the full potential 
of the space shuttle. All in 
all, do you feel this space 
program is worth spending that 
amount of money, or do you 
think it is not worth it?" 


Would you favor or oppose 
legislation that requires 
able bodied people on public 
assistance to undergo job 
training in return for their 
benefits? 


High Position 


Low Style 


Source: American Public Opinion Index and data, 1986 
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APPENDIX B 


(a) 
CASE 
No. 


105 
107 
111 
112 


KEY: 
Column (a): 


Column (b) & (d): 


Column (Cc): 


ISSUE 
TYPE 


4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


(b) 
SYSTEMIC 
AGENDA 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 
PRES 
CONG 
CONG 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 

- NYT 
NYT 

CONG 
NYT 
CONG 
NYT 
CONG 
CONG 
NYT 
NYT 
PRES 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 
COURTS 
NYT 
PRES 
NYT 
NYT 
NYT 

-NYT 


(Cc) 


TIMING 
11 
SS 
77 


(da) 
GOVT 
AGENDA 
COURTS 
CONG 
COURTS 
CONG 
CONG 
PRES 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
COURTS 
CONG 
PRES 
CONG 
PRES 
PRES 
CONG 
PRES 
CONG 
PRES 
CONG 
CONG 
COURTS 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
CONG 
COURTS 
CONG 
CONG 


Issue Number - see Appendix B 
Issue Type: (1) - Style 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Data Sources: 


- Style 
- Position 
- Position 
NYT - New York Times 


CONG - Congressional Quarterly Almanac 
PRES - Presidential Messages/Speeches 
COURTS - Federal Courts (Law Week) 

TIMING - Months taken to move issue from systemic 


to a governmental decision making body. 
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2 
7 
10 
11 3 
13 1 
14 190 
21 38 
28 49 
38 20 
44 7 
47 1 
49 13 
50 77 
53 11 
56 117 
58 48 
60 25 
64 23 
65 252 
66 53 
69 14 
70 133 
74 120 
75 12 
80 0 
82 47 
87 79 
91 28 
99 6 
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10 
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Forming Coalitions between the 
Latino and the African American Communities: 
Delineating of Common Strands 


The racial and ethnic mosaic of the United States is undergoing significant changes such 
that projections of the proportion on minority persons should reach over forty percent by 2040 
(O'Hare, 1992. Contributing factors have been continued migration from Latin America and Asia 
as well as higher fertility rates among immigrant women. Hispanics and Asians have been fast 
growing minorities in the past decade and one-half (Valdieso and Davis, 1988; O'Hare, 1992), In 
addition, the African American community has not only been the largest minority group; but has 
developed into an important force in American politics ( Smith, et. al., 1991). This pattern is very 
evident in our urban areas, particularly, in our largest central cities. As a result, political gains and 
competitiveness has occurred between minorities and Anglos, as well as minority group inter- 
group competition (Mdalenka, 1991; McClain and Karnig, 1990). 

This paper attempts te discuss and examine the critical factors involved in coalition forma- 
tion between the Latino and African American communities. While issues of coalition formation 
has received significant attention by political scientists, only recently has attention been directed 
toward possible "rainbow coalitions" among minorities communities ( Henry and Munoz, 1991). 
For the most part, the focus has centered around the competitive forces that make coalition forma- 
tion difficult and tenuous. On the other hand , more recent research has examined possible in- 
ducements that would promote inter-group cooperation (McClain and Karnig, 1991), 


Three models of coalition formation will be developed and tested for the Latino and A fri- 


can American communities. In reality, this paper starts with the disposition of Latinos to engage 


in working coalitions with the African American community. Work by Browning, et. al. (1984) 


represents one of the few examinations of coalitions and policy outcomes, by studying politics in 
the San Francisco Bay area local governments, involving African Americans and Latinos. The 
success of these minorities was aided by forming coalitional partners with Anglo liberals. Minor- 
ity agendas were placed in the local policy-making process. Their analysis used the concept of po- 
litical incorporation such that successful local minority mobilization included: a critical minority 
mass; a minimum amount of support from the electorate; and sophisticated organizational devel- 


opment and political experience (Browning, et. al., 1984). 


Political Integration and Minority Communities 

In order to understand coalition formation for minority population in the U.S., we will in- 
troduce the concept of political integration. This concept refers to the cohesiveness of the mem- 
bers of the political community (Lamare, 1982; Wilson, 1973) in terms of political values, beliefs, 
emotive traits and activities (Almond and Verba, 1965). It entails a process whereby psychologi- 
cal attachment is developed, as well as a sense of satisfaction with the society and acculturation 
(i.e. acquiring some degree of structural and identificational assimilation) takes place. At the 
same time, cultural/ethnic identity can be maintained 

Political integration for minority group members could include levels of attachment and 
commitment to their legitimacy as political actors in the political system with needs, interests, and 
demands. Within the context of coalition formation, we assume some level of infrastructure in 
terms of organizations, resources, leadership, and an identifiable policy agenda within each re 


spective minority communities.. A strong level of identification with the political system serves as 


a force to engage in making political demands . Political integration for Latinos and African 
Americans with the process of political involvement and the outcomes of their activities. 

Three measures of political integration are identified as indicators to encourage collective 
interests and efforts. They are -- satisfaction, identification, and acculturation. Satisfaction 
deals with the current evalaution of life in the U.S could include satisfaction with one's present 
accommodations, job, standard of living, sense of well-being in U.S. relative to one's homeland, 
and desire to stay in the U.S. The identificational and acculturational measure would include af- 
fective identification with the U.S. relative to one's homeland, interest in organizational involve- 
ment, active consumers of American goods, and personal interactions with non-minoirty persons. 
We are suggesting a measure of attachment, as well as stakes in the U.S. serve as important pre- 
requisites for each group for any type of political participation. Two stages of participation for mi- 
nority communities are: passive participation- entailing interests in political events and actors 
in the U.S., talking about political issues, personalities, and events, and keeping informed about 
the political system; and active participation- referring to extensive involvement in political ac- 
tivities such as campaigns, organizations, partisan activities, direct contact with public officials, 
and influencing policy choices. 

Coalitions are action oriented ventures among similarly "situated" groups. Thus, political 
activation and collective efforts will depend on common experiences, values and priorities, and 


the levels of political integration among minority group members and their collective standing in 


U.S. politics. Individuals inclined to act politically will require some organization and leadership 


to realize common goals. It is these linkages and common threads that moves this paper to exam- 
ine coalition formation and its possible connections between Latinos and African Americans that 


would result in cooperative efforts rather than conflictual, competitive encounters. 


Explorations of Common Ground Among 
Latino and African American Coalition Formation 


More focused research on coalitions between Latinos or subgroups and the African Ameri- 


can community has centered around the basis for any distinct social and/or interests groups to join 


together.’ Carmichael and Hamilton (1967) identified some necessary requisites for coalition for- 


mation which include: a) recognition of each party's respective self-interests; b) cach party's re- 
spective self-interests is benefited from allying; c) each has an independent base of support; and 
d) the focus of the coalitional effort deals with specific and identifiable goals. In essence, the 
rainbow coalition strategy of Jesse Jackson in the 1988 Presidential campaign was to build coali- 
tions based on reciprocity, leverage, and common interests (Henry and Munoz, 1991). 

Recent work by Uhlaner (1991) examination of coalitions between Latinos and African 
Americans relies less on common interests only, but levels of perceived discrimination, as well. 
The common condition of discrimination experienced by minority group members, although in 
varying degrees, may serve as a foundation for inter-group coalitions. Yet, Uhlaner (1991) sug- 
gests that while sympathy may be generated across minority groups; the response can be more 
competitiveness or antagonism. That is, the recognition of differential treatment across groups 
could lead specific minority groups to feel more disadvantaged than others and be inclined to pro- 
tect their own group more. Level of one's perceived discrimination is related to the strength of an 
individual's racial or ethnic identity, the impact of prejudice on one's special interests and specific 
issues or problems (Uhlaner, 1991). 

Discrimination can be experienced at various times over a minority's life span. At the same 


time, perceptions of differential treatment based on race and/or ethnicity or gender can have a real 


‘For our purposes, racial and ethnic group status is being 
categorized as a definable social and/or interest group. 


effect on attitudes and behaviors eventhough the person has not directly undergone prejudicial 
treatment. For example, active political behavior can be reflected by linking the continued practice 
of discrimination with obstacles for policy adoption and implementation for African Americans 
and/or Latinos. Areas with impediments for African Americans and Latinos may be very similar 
(i.e. economic mobility, jobs, criminal justice system, etc.) or distinctive (i.e. immigration polli- 
cies, cultural policies, Official English, etc.) . The question of one's disadvantaged position can be 
tied to other groups in a manner to foster collaborative efforts; or see other groups as contributing 
to that disadvantaged status. 

Thus the key for coalitions, within this perspective, lies with the assessment of one's own 
disadvantage status tied to other groups so that each are confronting similar problems, and, per- 
haps, a common target. While the emphasis of this perspective is at the individual level, the dy- 
namics of coalition formation relies heavily on organizations and leaders to channel perceived 
common interests and discrimination toward focused activities. Studies of minority elites (de la 
Garza and Vaughn, 1984; Marable, 1985) have demonstrated that early socialization experiences 
which included significant experiences with discrimination and prejudice have influenced indi- 
viduals toward activism and advocacy for their group. In addition to one's actual experience with 


discrimination, levels of perceived prejudice and discrimination directed toward one's group will 


affect one's attitudes, orientations, and behaviors. 


Another perspective regarding coalitions centers around common "status" goals rather than 
welfare goals (Carmichael and Hamilton, 1967; Sonenshein, 1990). Political ideology (i.e. liberal- 
ism, social change orientations, etc.) serves as the glue for coalitions, and interests are secondary. 
In this manner, the coalition is based upon a moral, sentimental and friendly basis with direct ap- 


peals to one's conscience. The other basis for coalition formation lies with the recognition among 
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minority groups that they share a common "opponent". Thus, political coalitions are viable if both 
minority groups see themselves as combating the "white power structure" (McClain and Karnig, 
1990). A minimum level of trust between the minority groups is essential for any degree of suc- 
cess. Work by Oliver and Johnson (1984) in Los Angeles indicates a low level of trust between 
Latinos and African Americans. Finally, the need for coalitions may be lessened if minority 
groups operate in independent arenas of decision - making. Thus a wide range of factors are iden- 
tified as affecting the formation of coalitions which range from the relative size of each minority 
group, similarity of perceived interests, levels of organizational development and leadership, and 
discrimination/ social distance (Dangelis, 1977). 


The Urban Context: Arenas for Working Coalitions 


The presence of Latinos and African American communities has become more evident in 
our major urban areas. The work by McClain and Karnig (1990) identifies almost fifty cities over 
25,000 population in which Latinos and African Americans comprise greater than ten percent each 
of the total population. Previous urban research has focused on minority representation of either 
African Americans and Latinos in local government (Eisinger, 1982; Fraga, Meier, and England, 
1986; Robinson and Dye, 1978; McManus and Cassel, 1982). Recent works by Falcon (1988) and 
McClain and Karnig (1990 ) have focused on these groups’ struggles for political power and eco- 
nomic mobility. More specific works on coalitions between these two groups has been focused on 
electoral coalitions (i.e. the Jackson rainbow coalition ) or specific local community efforts. With 
our focus on Latino- African American coalitional efforts, our purpose is to identify possible 
connectors which may facilitate specific cooperative efforts around particular issucs. 


Our discussion of coalitions have centered around common group interests, experiences, 


and conditions. In addition, coalitions have been maintained on moral, friendly sentimental basis 


and appeals to one's conscience (Henry and Munoz, 1991). Yet, self-interests serve as a key factor 
for political motivation and linkages to inter-group activities. A cost-benefit ratio may be calcu- 
lated by members of different groups to weigh the degree of overlapping self- interests and how 
individual group benefits would be enhanced (Henry and Munoz, 1991). By its very nature inter- 
racial coalitions tend to be short-lived and sustained by very specific and identifiable goals. 

The minority experience in the U.S. is based on social stratification, differential treatment, 
and unequal access. Thus, there exists a common basis for members of minority communities to 
pool limited resources to empower their respective communities and resolved political inequities, 
There have been accounts of such cooperative efforts (i.e. Civil Rights Acts, Voting Rights Acts, 
class action litigation, etc.) during the course of this century (Marable, 1985). At the same time, 
minority communities have also displayed a competitive mode. Blalock (1967) identifies competi- 
tion between minority groups when two or more groups strive for the same finite objectives so 
that success of one reduces the probability that the other will obtain its goals. This characterization 
can be described as power contests between minority groups for scarce system outputs and alloca- 
tions (Oliver and Johnson, 1984: Welch, Karnig and Eribes, 1983). 

McClain and Karnig (1990) have introduced the idea of a covariation model. That is, both 
minority groups’ goals are in the same direction (education, income, employment, and social serv- 
ices) in the political arena such that the system response is more at the expense of majority group 
members. Benefits derived do not reduce the probability of success for either minority group. Yet, 


when one of the minority groups represents a dominant position in the political arena, there can be 


negative effects on the other minority community (McClain and Karnig, 1990) . Thus, the pres- 


ence of competition and antagonism can influence the extent and nature of contact and 


interactions. 
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For our purposes, we will explore the crucial elements in the minority status model which 
focuses on the actual experiences with discrimination; perceptions of discrimination with one's 


own group and other minority groups; and extent of social distance perceived between different 


racial and ethnic groups. In addition, our earlier discussion of political integration is suggestive 


that greater individual levels will enhance maximizing the stimulus of common minority status 
among Latinos and African Americans. 


Minority Status Model: The Latino Half 


I will initiate some preliminary explorations of the basis for a common minority experi- 
ence (i.e. discrimination, perceived discrimination, and social distance) as possible connectors for 
coalition formation. In this case, I am only able to present one-half of the inter-group equation in 
this inquiry. That is, the data from the Latino National Political Survey (LNPS) affords me some 
opportunities to examine these dimensions of the minority experience, but only for the Latino 
groups. There are other data bases which can provide the African American “half” of these attitu- 
dinal aspects of minority status. Obviously, part of the research agenda entails more directly com- 
parative analysis of African Americans and Latino. 


Latino National Political Survey (LNPS) 


The Latino National Political Survey represents the first national probability survey of per- 
sons of Spanish origin living in the U.S. The researchers determined the eligibility of Latinos for 
this survey to be persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban origin. These three national origin 
groups constitute four-fifths of the Latino population in the U.S. A total of forty primary sampling 
units (PSU's) were designated for the sample with twenty-eight SMSA's as self-representing sites. 
The other twelve sites were stratified based on geography (1.e. state), metro vs. non-metropolitan 


status, and concentration of Latinos in the PSU's. Then they were selected randomly. A face-to- 
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face interview was conducted of persons who had one parent or two grandparents of the specified 
national origin groups. The approximately eighty minute survey was conducted during July, 1989 
to March, 1990. 

A total of 2817 persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican and Cuban origin completed the inter- 
view schedule. Of that total, there were 1546 of Mexican origin, 589 Puerto Ricans, and 682 Cu- 
bans. In addition, our fieldwork included a sample of non-Latinos from the same PSU's as the 
Latinos were selected. These were persons who did not fit the criteria for "Latinos" during the 
screening. A total of 598 non-Latinos were interviewed in an abbreviated version of the LNPS in- 
strument. The overall response rate was 74 percent for MEXPRICUBS and fifty-six percent for 
non-Latinos. Our survey sample represents population coverage for each of these three groups of 
90.2% to 91.5%. 

Another critical aspect of the sample design is sample selection that included low density 
residential areas for Latinos (particularly at the secondary and tertiary sampling areas). This en- 
abled one-fourth of the Latino respondents to come from low density areas (less than twenty per- 


cent), and another twenty-five percent from areas of 20 to 49% Latino concentrations. A total of 


12,187 households were screened and 4,390 persons were eligible for the survey. Extensive pre- 


testing, bilingual/bicultural interviewers, and post-1980 demographic updates from Planning de- 
partments at the PSU's helped to improved the coverage and response rates. 

Briefly, the characteristics of the respondents parallel those of cach of the national origin 
groups when compared with the 1989 Current Population Reports on Hispanic populations. 
Slightly greater numbers of females were represented in the sample (57.6 %) and over three-fifths 
of the sample was foreign -born. Cubans constituted the greatest percentage of foreign-born at 


86.7%. Approximately sixty percent of the respondents conducted their interview in Spanish with 


almost eighty percent of Cubans responding in Spanish. The balance of the demographic charac- 
teristics (i.e. education, income, occupation, and age) are presented in the Appendix. 

In this analysis, Latinos are not treated as a singular grouping, but distinguished by na- 
tional origin (i.e. Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban origin). The basic minority status model in- 
corporates the variables of the respondent's actual experience with discrimination or not; 
perceived levels of discrimination for his/her own group, other Latino groups and African Ameri- 
cans; and extent of social distance (empathy) between Latino sub-groups and the other minority 
groups. Then the basic model is expanded to include two other sets of potential explanatory vari- 
ables which are socioeconomic status variables, and political integration variables. As a result, our 
analysis should indicate whether there is support for the minority status model. We will use di- 
mensions of passive participation to explore support for common inierests (i.c. level of support 
for policy funding of African American programs), as the dependent variable. 


In table 1, the results are responses from Latinos to the question " because you are a 


[RG}’, have you ever been turned down as a renter or buyer of a home, or been treated 


rudely in a restaurant, or been denied a job, or experienced other important types of dis- 
crimination." For the LNPS respondents, direct experiences with discrimination were more com- 
mon among the Mexican and Puerto Rican respondents. One- third of the Mexican origin and 
three- tenths of the Puerto Ricans had experienced discrimination in some arena. Only one-sixth 
of the Cubans responded affirmatively. These results do not differ dramatically from other public 


opinion polls taken in the last five years. 


*The [RG} designation refers to one's own national origin 
reference . So if the respondent was of Mexican origin, the 
reference to [RG] was Mexican origin. 


Perceptions of discrimination may be derived from other's experiences that are relayed to 
the respondent or through other indirect means. The wording for these set of questions was: " Now 
I would like to ask you about how much discrimination or unfair treatment you think dif- 


ferent groups face-- do you think they face a lot, some, a little or none at all?"' The groups 


identified were: African Americans, Mexican origin people, Cuban Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 


The results in Table 2 does indicate differential levels of perceived discrimination among these 
groups. Blacks were seen as experiencing the greatest degree of discrimination by all three Latino 
groups. Yet, there was some variation as over one-half of the Puerto Ricans felt Blacks experi- 
enced "a lot" of discrimination; while only one-fourth of the Cubans felt the same. Among the La- 
tino sub-groups, Mexican origin people were seen as experiencing the greater degree of 
discrimination of all of the three groups. 

Interestingly, a greater percentage of Puerto Ricans (35.8%) than Mexican origin (31.6%) 
felt that Mexicans experienced "a lot" of discrimination. Consistently, the Cubans perceived the 
lowest level of discrimination for all of the groups, especially themselves (6.6% as "a lot"). If one 
looks at both the extent of actual discrimination experienced, as well as levels of perceived dis- 
crimination, we could conclude that discrimination is a significant part of these Latinos' lives (i.e. 
74.2% "a lot/some" of Mexicans see a lot toward themselves, and 73.9% of Puerto Ricans see it 
directed toward themselves). 

Eventhough these responses are consistent with the concept of minority status, this does 
not automatically suggest a natural affinity across minority group. Competition and possible an- 
tagonism may mark the nature of relations between minority groups. To further explore the mi- 
nority status model for Latino sub-groups and African Americans , we looked at the area of social 


distance. "Please rate each group using the feeling thermometer. Ratings between 50 and 100 


degrees mean that you feel favorable toward the group. The ratings between 0 and 50 de- 


grees means that you feel unfavorable toward the group." The groups included in Table 3 
were: Mexican Americans; Mexican immigrants; African Americans; Puerto Ricans born in the 
U.S.; Puerto Ricans born on the island; and Cubans. An overall pattern was that cach respondent 
gave higher "thermometer" ratings for members of their own group than the other groups. For ex- 
ample, the Mexican origin respondents rated Mexican Americans and Mexican immigrants almost 
twenty points higher than either Cubans and Puerto Ricans. At the same time, Mexican immi- 
grants were rated a little lower by the Mexican origin. 

The second pattern is that no greater social distance 1s exhibited between Latino sub- 
groups than between Latinos and African Americans. For example, the Cubans average ther- 
mometer scores for Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans were 66.5 and 58.0 respectively; while 
their rating of African Americans was 57.5. While familiarity can "breed" a favorable affinity to- 
ward other members of one's own ancestral group; there also exist other favorable views toward 
other minority groups. Yet, it is difficult to link directly the transferability of intra-group affinity 
toward other minority groups, but there are some basis for connections. 

With some basis for a common minority group status, the understanding of subordinate 
standing could also translate into a common set of concerns. In the LNPS, the Latino respondents 
were asked: Now we would like to ask you about your views on various types of government 
programs. ..., tell me if you would like to see it increased, even if meant paying more taxes, if 
you would like to see it decreased, or would like to see it stay the same."" The programs that 
we included in Table 4 were: public education; public assistance or welfare; medical/ health care: 
child care services; crime prevention and drug control; and programs to help blacks. For the most 


part, levels of support for increased funding for these domestic programs was consistently high 


across all three groups. Puerto Ricans distinguished themselves with higher levels of support for 
more funding on public assistance or welfare programs. The Latino sub-groups' support for in- 
creases of funds for blacks range from 67.5% for Puerto Ricans to 58.7% for Mexican origin, and 
45.2% for Cubans. Again, the basis for an overlapping agenda has some support among the Latino 
sub-groups in relation to support for black programs and domestic programs. 

There can be a coalitional basis for Latinos and African Americans due to common policy 
concerns and preferences. Yet our previous discussion has suggested that similar policy prefer- 
ences is not sufficient for coalition formation. We have introduced the idea of minority group 
status (i.e. discrimination and prejudice, and social distance) as an important attitudinal set. For 
this preliminary work, the dependent variable in our analysis is the item that indicates Latino re- 
spondents' level of funding support for government programs to help blacks. The range of re- 
sponses went from increase, decrease, maintain at the same level or no opinion. For analytical 
purposes, this variable was recoded to make it a dichotomous variable. The dichotomy was to fa- 
vor increase spending or not (i.c. no change was part of decrease; and no opinion responses were 
coded as missing data). The net effect of placing the no opinion cases into the missing cases was 
the loss of 169 cases out of 2816. 

Logistic regression with a dichotomous dependent variable ( support for black programs) 
and three models of explanation were used to test possible bases for coalition formation. Mode! / 
represents the minority status model. That is, subordinate status (i.e. experiencing discrimination, 


levels of perceived discrimination) and a perceived close social distance between different minor- 


ity groups would serve as the basis for inter-group connections. We added to this model, the pres- 


ence of a pan-ethnic identity. This variable represents those Latinos who chose to identify 


themselves in terms other than exclusively national origin labels (i.e. Latino, Hispanic, etc.). 


relation, such that respondents who perceived some or lots of discrimination were less supportive 


of support for more funding for black programs. On the other hand, individuals who perceived 


some moderate level of discrimination were positively supportive of more funding. It seems plau- 
sible that the degree of perceived discrimination for other minority groups can effect a common 
"bond" or a "competitive disadvantaged" status. Finally, proximity of social distance between La- 
tinos and African Americans had a positive effect. 

The second stage of the analysis is the addition of socioeconomic variables, represented in 
Model 2. The results proved to weaken the relationships between experiencing discrimination, 
modestly, with supporting black programs. The direction of the relationships were the same, al- 
though the coefficients were smaller. On the other hand, significant coefficients for Latino na- 
tional group, and social distance remained the same. In addition, perceived level of discrimination 
remained significant, although more monotonously decreasing. That is, with higher levels of per- 
ceived discrimination, the negative coefficient decreases. 

In regard to the socioeconomic variables, lower level of years of schooling completed had 
a negative effect of support for black programs; while nativity, gender, and annual houschold in- 
come were statistically insignificant. The reference group for the language item were the English 
speaking respondents. Relative to this group, bilinguals are less supportive of black programs; 
and, to a lessor degree, it was the similar case for Spanish speakers. Also, age proved to have a 
positive coefficient although an inverse relationship (i.c. lesser support for more funds for black 
programs among the younger Latinos). 

Finally, in Model 3, I added the passive participation variables ( political integration) 
which included: how much the person follows political events; how much attention they give to 


matters affect their Latino subgroup; and whether they are willing to work with other fellow 


Model 2 uses the minority status variables as the base, but with the introduction of sociode- 
mographic factors (i.e., years of schooling, annual household income, language of the interview, 
and nativity, age, and gender). These are the relevant factors mentioned in similarly focused re- 
search, as well as key components of the Latino experience. It also affords the analysis to sort out 
overlapping effects of the different variables Verba, et. al, 1993; Bobo and Gilliam, 1991), 

Model 3 incorporates the dimension of passive participation (i.e. political integration) that 
was developed in the earlier section of this paper. It is suggested that a sense of minority status 
coupled with passive participation might serve as complementary forces for possible coalitional 
formation. The specific variable for model 3 include: a) how much the person follows political 
events; b) how much attention they give to matters affect their Latino subgroup; and c) whether 
they are willing to work with other fellow ethnic group members to advance collective interests. 
The sociodemographic variables serve to enhance political participation. In the analysis, variables 
that are categorical were entered into the analysis in that manner and the lower value served as the 
reference for the coefficients derived. 

The results of the logistic regression are presented in Table 5. The minority status vari- 
ables in Model 1 proved that have some significant relationships. Specific Latino subgroup status 
has a positive association with support for black programs. Since Mexican Americans wete the 
reference group, both Puerto Ricans and Cubans evidenced positive support for black programs 
telative to Mexican Americans. Overall, the Latino sub-group variable was significant in the 
analysis. Interestingly, experiencing discrimination have the opposite effect such that those who 


had experienced discrimination had lower support for black programs. One possible explanation 


for this result is that competition and disadvantage status is not necessarily transferred to other mi- 


nority groups. Interestingly, the levels of perceived discrimination had almost a curvilinear 


|_| 


ethnic group members to advance collective interests. Again, the basic effects of the minority 


status variables remain essentially the same as in Model 2. Experience with discrimination, na- 
tional origin, level of perceived discrimination, and social distance were statistically significant 
In addition, the addition of the passive participation variables "reintroduced" experienced with dis- 
crimination with a significant coefficient, similar to the coefficient in model 1. Both the variable 
paying attention to Latinos and willing to work for other Latinos had significant coefficients. In 
the case of paying attention to "RG" events, greater attention efects greater support for incrased 
funding of black programs. On the other hand, a greater willingness to work for other Latinos 
lessens support for greater finding. In this instance, the inter-group competiivenss is reintroduced 
into the coalition equation. Years of schooling, age, and bilingualism also remained significant. 
For age, the strength of the relationship is weakened with the introduction of the passive participa- 
tion variables. In the case for all of the three models, the overall results (i.c. -2 log likelihood and 
goodness of fit) was statistically significant. 

The results of this preliminary analysis does provide some basis for the importance of mi- 
nority status as a bridge for coalitional formation between Latinos and African Americans. Sup- 
port across all three Latino subgroups, as well as a positive social distance enhances Latino 
support for black funded programs. On the other hand, lower educational attainment for Latinos, 
as well as bilingualism reduces the level of support. Yet, if the Latino is politically aware of gen- 
eral political events, and particularly, if they follow matters affecting his/hers Latino sub- 
community; then these political integration variables complement the minority status model. In 
many ways, the keys for Latino coalition formation involves establishing participatory modes 
within its own community, as well as defining self-interests in minority status terms. Certainly, 


this paper only begins to explore a very involved and complex dynamics. Some uncertain 


dimensions lie with the local Latino community and its history of inter-minority interactions, as 
well as the leadership. 
Coalitions and the Basis for Realistic Formations 

As I indicated at the beginning of this paper, my purpose was to understand the basis for 
collective, political action, for possible bridges between the African American and Latino commu- 
nities. We introduced the concept of political integration to explore its connection to the the par- 
ticipatory basis for individuals and its impact for collective action. The inclusion of passive 
participation is one that moves the Latino to connect with organizations and be aware of Jeader- 
ship cadres. This was described as a precursor for particiaption and a foundation for collective 
mobilization both witihn the Latino community and coaltional efforts across minority 
communities, 

We discussed three models of coalition formation that center around common interests, 
minority status (i.e. discrimination) and common status goals. We pursued the minority status 
model (i.e. subordination and differential treatment) to explore possible basis for Latino and A fri- 
can American coalitions. We included the variables of actual experience with discrimination, so- 
cial distance from other minority groups, pan-ethnic identity, levels of perceived discrimination,as 


well as Latino national origin status. Additional variables were staged into the analysis which in- 


cluded sociodemographic and passive participation variables. The dependent variable was opera- 


tionalized as the level of funding support for a public programs to benefit African Americans. 
There was evidence of support for the minority status model as a basis for coalition forma- 

tion. We distinguished between the three major Latino sub-groups, consistent with the earlier 

theme of diversity within the Latino community. For all of the Latino sub-groups, positive coeffi- 


cients were produced by the logistic regression. In addition, positive social distance between 


Latinos and African Americans contributed to positive support for increased funding for "black" 


programs. On the other hand, Latinos who has experienced discrimination, and levels of perceived 
discrimination of blacks in America were less supportive of funding for "black programs". The 
addition of the political integration variables demonstrated how increased levels of passive partici- 
pation (i.e. awareness of political events and willingness to work on behalf of other Latinos con- 
tributed positively to the minority status model. 

Coalitions, by definition, are designed to link self-interests and common interests, and for 
specific purposes. The minority experience of differential treatment and disempowerment does 
provide a basis for coalition formation between Latinos and African Americans. Since this paper 
focused on the Latino "side" of the coalition equation, a critical element is greater degree of 
awareness and knowledge among Latinos about the political system and its impact on their respec- 
tive communities. In a sense, heightened political awareness can serve to politicize their own com- 
munity and become more aware of constructive alliances with other minority groups. At the same 
time, systemic factors can foster a more competitive situation between these two potential allies. 
The results of different indicators of minority status (1.e. differential treatment and perceptions) 
produces rivaling results. That is, some measures of minoirty status "facilitated" cooperative 
modes; while other indicators accented a more competitive mode. This would illustrate the major 
importance of situational factors that accompanies any possbie coalitional opportunity and its fra- 
gility. Both conditions or "environments" of cooperation and competition exist within each minor- 
ity at any given time. External structural conditions and power relations influence the proclivity 
and incentive structure for each group such that the role of leaders and organizations should play a 


major role in the dominance of cooperation vs. competition between the two groups. 


Thus the concern for possible Latino-A frican American coalitions will remain a vital issue 


for the 1990's and beyond. The demographics of these two groups and their residential overlap 


compels both communities to seriously explore those possibilities, whenever possible. The work 
by McClain and Karnig (1990) is insightful as to the overall conditions facilitating more optimal 
conditions to seek coalitions between these two groups. For the Latinos and its sub-communities, 
the development of more pervasive participatory patterns among all of its segments continues to 
be a major priority. It serves to enhance the effectiveness of promoting group self-interests, as 
well as defining further these groups' self-interest. The staging of passive and active participation 
may be one way in which to move organizations and its leaders to increase participatory modes. 
For the African American community, better understanding what minority status has meant for 
Latino communities serves a the link to a stronger bond across minority groups. In this way, per- 
ceived self-interests between the two groups is more realistic and better understood. Finally, the 
examination of coalition formation becomes one of multiple strategies that is ultimately oriented 


to the further empowerment of each of these two respective communities. 


Experience with Discrimination among 


Latinos in Latino National Political Survey 


Experienced Discri- Mexican Origin Puerto Ricans 
mination 


Yes 


No 


Total N: 


TABLE 1 

| — 516 176 95 
| = 1024 413 584 
| 
1546 589 679 


TABLE 2 


Levels of Perceived Discrimination for Latinos 
and African Americans by LNPS Respondents 


Levels of Perceived Mexican origin Puerto Ricans 
Discrimination 
African Americans: 


A lot 596 (38.6%) 


336 (57.0%) 169 (24.9%) 


Some 
Little 


None 


Mexican origin: 
A lot 
Some 
Little 


None 


Cubans: 
A lot 
Some 
Little 


None 


Puerto Ricans: 
A lot 
Some 
Little 


599 (38.7) 
231 (14.9) 
111 (7.2) 


487 (31.6) 
657 (42.6) 
297 (19.2) 
100 (6.5) 


254 (17.2) 
620 (41.9) 
398 (26.9) 
201 (13.6) 


203 (13.7) 
608 ( 40.9) 
385 (25.9) 


168 (28.5) 
52 (8.8) 
30 (5.1) 


209 (35.8) 
229 (39.8) 
91 (15.6) 
54 (9.3) 


127 (21.6) 
215 (36.6) 
156 (26.6) 

88 ( 15.0) 


203 (34.7) 
230 (39.2) 
101 (17.3) 


218 (32.1) 
100 (14.7) 
191 (28.1) 


147 (22.1) 
212 (31.8) 
116 (17.4) 
190 (28.5) 


45 (6.6) 

226 (33.4) 
109 (16.1) 
297 (43.9) 


57 (8.5) 
231 (34.3) 
100 (14.9) 


None 


Total N: 


291 ( 19.6) 


1546 


51 (8.7) 


589 


284 (42.2) 


679 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
} 
| | 
} 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 


Table 3 


Extent of Social Distance’ between Latinos 
with Other Latinos and African Americans 


Minority Group: Mexican origin Puerto Rican Cubans __ 


Mexican Americans: 
Mean score 


Median score 


Mexican immigrants: 
Mean Score 


Median score 


African Americans: 
Mean score 


Median score 


U.S. born Puerto 
Ricans: 
Mean score 


Median score 


Island born Puerto 
Ricans: 
Mean Score 


Median score 


Cubans: 
Mean Score 
Median Score 


1 


The respondents were asked to rate each group using a 100 degree feeling themometer 
how you feel favorable toward the group. 


| 
| 84.8 61.3 58.0 | 
| Pe 95 58 50 | 
| 
| 

| 75.1 53.6 55.9 
| PF 80 50 50 
| 60.6 62.5 57.5 
| 50 60 50 
mt 57.2 88.1 66.5 
| fF 50 100 66 

59.1 89.2 68.2 | 
55 100 68 

50 55 95 


Table 4 
Extent of Support for Increased Spending 
for Programs by Latinos 


Public programs Mexican origin Puerto Rican Cubans 


Education : 
Increase 1286 (83.2%) 516 (76.1%) 513 (75.5%) 


Welfare: 
Increase 596 (38.6) 295 (50.1) 246 (36.2) 


Health: 
Increase 1212 (78.4) 494 (83.9) 495 (72.9) 


Child Services: 
Increase 1090 (70.5) 456 (77.4) 465 (68.5) 


Drug/crime control 
Increase 1358 (87.8) 546 (92.7) 611 (90.0) 


Programs to help 
Blacks: 


Increase 908 (58.7) 398 (67.5) 307 (45.2) 


| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| 
| | 
| 


Table 5 


Logistic Regression Examining Latinos’ Support for Black 


Variables 


Programs by Three "Models" of Coalitional Formation 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Latino sub-groups’ 
Puerto Ricans 


Cubans 
Expereince Discrim 
Black Soc. Distance 
Perceived Black 
discrimination 

Liitle 

Some 

A lot 
Pan ethnic 


05 (.06) 


43 


- .23 (.09)* 


0004 (.002)* 


* 


(.10) 
09 ( .09) 

-.11 (07) 
0025 (.06) 


08 (.06) 08 (.07) 


42 (.08) 
-.17 (.05) -.26 (.05) 
0004 (.0002) .0005(.0002) * 


41 (.08) 


-.46 (.10) 

-.02 ( .09) 
- (.07) 
- 05 (.04) 


-.46 (11) 
-.02 (.10) 

03 (.07) 
-.04 (.04) 


- .03 (.01)* -.03 (.01)* 
00007 (.002) 0008 (.0019) 
09 (.06) 02 (.06) 

* 
-.27 (.10) 
-.02 (.15) 
-.008(.003)* 


-.06 (.04) 


Yrs. of Schooling 


Household Income 


Nativity* 


Lang. of Interview 
Eng/ Spanish 
Spanish only 


-.22 (.10) 
-.07 (.15) 
-.01 (.003)* 
-.07 (.04) 


Age 

Gender 

Follow pol. events: 
- 10 (.09) 
- .16 (.09) 
- 04 (.09) 
- (.13) 


* 


(1) some of the time 
(2) now & then 

(3) hardly at all 

(4) never 

Attention to RG's 


' The three models represent the following: Model 1 includes the minority status dimension 
with discrimination a critical component; Model 2 supplements the minority status variables with 
socio-demographic variables; and Model 3 supplements model 2 with indicators of passive 
participation. 


| || a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| | 


(1) some of the time 88 (.10) 
(2) now and then .31 (10) 

(3) hardly at all 16 (.11) 
(4) never .16 (.13) 
Work for RG's 

(1) agree .30 (.24) 
(2) disagree .09 (.11) 
(3) str. disagree .20 (.16) 
(4) not agree/disagree 12 (.09) 


CONSTANT 42 (.06) 87 (.22) 54 (.24) 
-2 Log likelihood 3399.57 * 3245.63 * 3105.22 * 
Goodness of Fit 2632.92 2575.76 2585.07 


The categorical variables in the analysis used the lowest value as the reference group. 


Indicates variable is statistically significant 


Represents those Latinos that chose a Hispanic, Latino or "pan-ethnic" identifer as one 
of their group identities. 


The reference group for this variable was foreign -born Latinos 


| 

| 

j 

| | 

| | 

| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

j | 

| | 

| | 
| | 
| | 

} 

‘ 

| 

| | 

| 
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SUSTAINABLE DEMOCRACY IN THE BALTIC STATES: 
Focus on Lithuania 


Introduction 


The democratic transitions in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia remain 
fragile and vulnerable. To sustain democratic growth in these 
countries, civil society will need to grow. Where once the state or 
party took charge of running things, new fledgling institutions 
representing society are only now starting to unfold. Civil society in 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia follows patterns that may encourage the 
future blossoming of a sustainable democracy. The organization of civil 
society is being shaped by great social transformations, strong partisan 
divisions, popular distrust and apathy, the shortage of resources and by 
the dominance of personalities. 


This study of civil society development in Lithuania and the Baltic 
states is based on materials and information collected there. Locai 
newspapers, interviews and official publications are the principle 
sources!, Also an experimental "community organizing" course was 
run in Lithuania, providing insights on the problems of interest group 
organizing. The study is mostly a case study on Lithuania, with 
information from Latvia and Estonia included too. 


Expected Findings 


Starting out this study, there were many expectations about what civil 
society would be like in the Baltic states. These expectations dealt 
with socio-political changes happening, the legacy of the Soviet 
experience and the collective action problems that occur anywhere. 


Government role: One of the biggest Soviet legacies in the Baltic 
states is the lack of organization of civil society. All agree that this is a 
major obstacle to overcome on the way to becoming functioning 
democracies (for instance Schépflin 1991; Higley and Pakulski 1992; 
Schmitter 1992; Bunce and Csanadi 1993). In the past only party or 
state sponsored groups were permitted. Independent organizations 


1This part of the research was greatly assisted by two student assistants, Irmina 
Matonyte and Daiva Asakaviciute. Without their hard work this paper would not have 
been possible. 
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like the church were strictly regulated and controlled. This means 
that sponsorship or discouragement by the government is expected to 
strongly influence the success or failure of new organizations. 


Distrust of organizations: Furthermore, in order to maintain control 
over society, Soviet authorities didn't allow any possible competition. 
Using KGB informer networks, the Soviets further ensured control by 
sowing distrust. This atomized society. Attitudes toward organizations 
were poisoned. So the road to organizing a functioning civil society is 
expected to be hard because of inexperience and poor attitudes 
toward organized groups. 


Role of personalities: Partly as a result of poor attitudes toward 
organizations, personalities are also expected to play a large role in 
civil society. This has apparently been the experience in the 
development of groups and parties in other parts of the former 
communist world, in the past as well as in the present. Groups and 
parties are very likely to develop around a charismatic leader. 


Role of economic crisis: The fundamental economic changes in the 
former communist world give impetus to the drives to develop a civil 
society. On paper the economic situation is grim. The traditional 
markets and sources of supply of Baltic industry are disrupted while 
there is a hasty transition away from the Soviet ruble to new national 
currencies. In Lithuania GNP fell by 61% in 1992 alone (Girnius 
1993). Official unemployment remains low by Western standards but 
the statistics hide much larger numbers of people on short hours and 
forced vacations without pay. Inflation ranges from 218% in Estonia 
and 356% in Latvia to 714% in Lithuania (Baltic News Service 
4/26/93). Cost of basic necessities like heating, mass transportation 
and food are rising precipitiously. Government services like health 
care and pensions also suffer greatly in this time of economic malaise. 
So there is ample reason for new organized interests to arise to 
address these new problems. 


Role of new social classes: Though the old economy is falling apart, 
new activities are springing up. The Baltic states have acted as 
clearing houses for goods entering and leaving the area of the former 
Soviet Union. The political-economic structure of the Baltic states is 
changing. Before there was a single, monolithic, politically-endowed 
managerial class called the nomenklatura. Now there is a small, but 
growing, prosperous class including a very successful entrepreneurial 
sector, a well-developed mafia as well as a largely intact continuation 
of the managerial strata of the old state sector. There has also 
developed a “lumpenbourgeoise" consisting of legions of struggling 
kiosk owners, for-profit gardeners, street money-changers and other 
new self-employed people. Needless to say, the majority of people are 
fighting to maintain themselves, let alone do better (Alisauskiene et al 
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1993). Now there is opportunity for these new class groups to 
organize and stand up for their interests. 


Problems of collective action: Of course the mere need or opportunity 
to form a group is only part of the reason an interest group may form. 
The availability of resources to organize is not evenly distributed in 
post-Soviet society. Organizational resources and experience lies with 
groups that have substantial connections with past Party or 
governmental organizations or those that have good connections with 
emigre or other groups abroad. Knowledge of how to organize and 
manage is hard to come by and is largely held by people with old party 
and government experience. Then there is the free rider problem 
too. Free riding is expecially a problem of large, nebulous groups like 
workers or the new "lumpenbourgeosie". 


This means that certain groups are more likely to organize than 
others. Groups are more likely to form with smaller memberships and 
with old bureaucratic ties, like the non-lumpen business groups. Labor 
organizations with organizational links to the past or to groups abroad 
are likely to exist. In fact most any group that exists can be expected 
to usually have ties to the past or abroad. Groups will be very rare that 
try to deal with new issues organized outside old networks or without 
foreign connections. 


Role of partisan cleavages: Schmitter (1992) makes an insightful 
prediction. In young Eastern democracies, groups trying to represent 
some social interest are likely to be colonized by partisans of one 
political party or the other. This partisanization process is driven by 
new parties seeking to extend and deepen their bases of support. But 
it is also influenced by few other possible poles of organization being 
available. The end result would be either competing groups trying to 
represent the same social interest or split and factionalized interest 
associations. 


Summary: The legacy of the Soviet experience was expected to 
encourage government to have a large role in the organization of new 
groups. The role of personalities and leadership was expected to be 
important. The economic crisis should have been a major incentive to 
organize. The social groups that were arising out of the economic 
transformation to a capitalist economy should be an important cause of 
self organization. The role of the government was expected to be 
noticeable. The lack of organization experience should select some 
groups to be represented in civil society before others can get their 
act together. The problem of free riding should be especially 
problematic now that participation in group activities is no longer 
required by the Party. Finally partisan splits were predicted to divide 
many of the interests that do arise in the Baltic states. 


Baltic Civil Society 
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Business interests: Most businesses that are prospering in the Baltic 
States seem to have gotten their money either from the collectivist 
movement of perestroika times or from party and government 
connections as the Soviet Union broke up. Even the collectivist 
entrepreneurs base their capital as much on contacts in the old 
system as on their entrepreneurial skills. Small-time businesses like 
kiosk shops and gardening-for-profit usually seem to have sprung up in 
recent independent times and are least likely to have substantial old 
Party and government contacts. Business interests are organized in 
different groups, including Chambers of Commerce and Businessmen 
Associations. 


Chambers of Commerce exist in each of the Baltic states (B.O. #66, 
June 4, 1993). Lithuania has six independently organized regional 
Chambers. Estonia and Latvia have centrally organized ones with 
regional affiliates. As with most Chambers of Commerce they are 
mostly interested in providing services to their members. These 
Chambers, in Lithuania at least, do not seem to be very active in 
politics. The feeling seems to be that politics and private business do 
not mix. Nonetheless, the Lithuania Chambers constituted themselves 
after a government decision laying down how they should be 
organized. And despite the avowed disinterest in politics, the 
Lithuanian Chambers are closedly linked with the municipal 
authorities in their area and closely coordinate activities with them. 
The Lithuanian organizations, though surviving, seem to lack 
resources. 


Chambers of Commerce are not the only business organizations in the 
Baltics. Lithuania has additionally a Businessmen's Union (B.U.) and an 
Industrialists' Association (Cerniauskas 1992). These organizations 
maintain a dialog with the Chambers of Comerce and seem to perform 
many similar functions but are clearly separate. 


The Businessmen's Union represents the interests of the firms and 
enterprizes that are privately owned. The Businessmen's Union is 
particularly identified with one man named Stasaitis, someone who 
has become very rich in post-Soviet times. The Businessmen's Union 
refuses to have anything at all to do with politics and does not even 
allow representatives from the sector to participate. Of course 
members still seem to support individual candidates and have great 
relationships with the government bureaucracy. Moreover, as a whole 
the Businessmen's Union, as well as the Industrialists' Association, 
have the reputation of supporting the former Communists and the 
Lithuanian Democratic Labor Party (LDDP). So the BU's liberal position 
may in fact be contradicted by its individual member's actions. 


The Industrialists' Association represents the interests of the state- 
owned sector. It is led by someone named Matulevicius and takes 
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direct interest liberalizing the economy. So the IA admits a minimal 
interest in politics. 


Estonia and Latvia also seem to have entrepreneurial and industrialist 
organizatins (B.O. #42, Dec. 10 1992; B.O. #48, Jan 29, 1993 and B.O 
#50, Feb.12 1993). From the sketchy information available, these 
organizations seem to take a great interest in politics. The articles 
refer to their lobbying, consultation with government ministers or the 
political controversies they were embroiled in. 


Other organizations of business seem to be lacking in Lithuania 
(thorough information on Latvia and Estonia is lacking). The business 
organizations that do exist are not differentiated into different sectoral 
organizations yet. Predictably the difficult-to-organize interests of the 
"lumpenbourgeoisie" are not organized, at least in Lithuania.2 


As can be seen, business organization in Lithuania are founded on the 
basis of government and private initiative. The purpose and role of the 
organizations are ill-defined, guided in large part by the whims of 
leaders. Representation of the newly arising "lumpenbourgeoisie" has 
yet to occur because these sectors have the fewest resources and 
biggest organizational task. The most successful organizations have 
members with resources that date back to the time of Communist rule. 


Labor interests: Organized labor has gone through tremendous 
changes in the Baltic states since independence. No longer Party 
controlled organs and free to be organized on their own, many unions 
exist where before there was only one. Economic hard times and 
political uncertainties are the two motivating forces behind them. 


Lithuania has recently had some big strikes. The most prominent 
ones were a trolleybus drivers strike and a teachers strike in late 
Spring 1993. Short police strikes have also occurred. These strikes 
have centered around economic issues like those of wages keeping up 
with inflation but important political elements have been present as 
well. The political undercurrents have usually been rather subtle. The 
left-leaning government of Lithuania claims that the bus drivers and 
teachers strikes were largely led by members of the political 
opposition. This may be true as the unions involved have ties to the 
right-wing opposition and the strikes first occurred after the leftist 
LDDP won the elections. Besides strikes, unions have also engaged in 
political protests outside of parliament. This has also been led by 
unions affiliated with the right-wing opposition in the Seimas. 


2in Riga there is the "Consumer Society” which runs the main central market but it 
seems to be more a government operation instead of a participant organization. 
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Lithuanian labor unions were officially divided into six different 
federations at the end of February 1993. These federations and their 
leaders are as follows: 
3% Lithuanian Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(Kvedaravicius) 330,000 members 
Trade Unions not belonging to the center (Gedgaudas) 
Community of Trade Unions (Paliokiene) 
Lithuanian Workers Union (Balsiene) 150,000 members 
Lithuanian Labor Federation (Radzevicius) 
Lithuanian Trade Unions (Sysas) 


Kvedaravicius' Confederation of Free Trade Unions is the organization 
surviving from Communist times. Balsiene's Workers' Union is 
affiliated with the right-wing opposition as is Paliokiene's Community 
of Trade Unions. Radzevicius's Labor Federation claims to be right- 
wing and Christian though seems to side often with the Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The principle competition is between the 
Workers' Union and the Confederation. 


The unions are presently struggling over the division of property from 
the old Communist unions and it has been to everyone's advantage to 
have aS many organizations as possible competing for it. So those six 
organizations sit on the government commission divvying up the 
property over the next five years. Despite the competition though, 
most of these unions were able to come together to pressure the 
government to support wages and to encourage consultation with the 
unions to solve economic problems (B.O. #51, Feb. 19, 1993). 


Another influence on trade union development has been foreign 
assistance. The Workers’ Union receives the salaries for 12 of its 17 
employees from the US, Belgium and Poland. It maintains ties with 
unions in Poland, USA, Western Europe, Ukraine and Russia. It only 
has weak ties to Latvian and Estonian Unions though. 


So in Lithuania the trade unions are split along partisan lines and are 
identified by their leaders. Government has laid the groundwork for 
competing unions by not settling the property issue promptly. Foreign 
links have also been instrumental in helping some unions form. 
Lithuanian trade unions seem to be unabashedly involved in politics 
too. 


Latvia and Estonia have had their labor problems too. In Narva, 
Estonia truckers struck at least one day because of delays at the border 
(B.O. #68, June 18, 1993). The Estonian Trade Union Association has 
negotiated and settled with the government on wage issues (B.O. #47, 
Jan. 22, 1993). The unemployed in Narva (a Russian city in Estonia) 
have also organized themselves (B.O. #45, Jan. 8, 1993) It seems that 
labor in Estonia is also splitting along partisan lines, in this case 
between ethnic Estonians and ethnic Russians. 
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In Latvia the Interior Ministry was faced with the threat of a walkout 
by 30% of its employees unless wages and working conditions 
improved (B.O. #60, April 23, 1993). Latvia seems to lack the labor 
activity of the other two Baltic states. Maybe this is due to the greater 
amounts of energy being focussed on interethnic relations there. 
There are plenty of protest and organizational activities along those 
lines. 


The development of labor unions has been greatly influenced by 
government policy - in the Lithuanian case the distribution of property 
from the Soviet times - and by foreign intervention. Partisanship is 
prevalent. Economic hard times seem to be a spur to action. 


Other interests: Agricultural interests are organized in the Baltic 
states too. Lithuania has an Association of Agricultural Enterprizes and 
Latvia has its Farmers' Federation. In both countries, the rural sector 
of the electorate has been crucial constituencies and government has 
made many concessions to farming interests. Thus in Lithuania the 
farmer groups are associated with the left while in Latvia they are 
associated more with the right. Estonia has cut many farm subsidies 
but in newspapers there seems to be no reports of organized farm 
groups there. 


Other interests are also organized. Pensioners are a lively political 
force in the Baltic states. In both Estonia and Lithuania they have 
staged large protests in the capitals, demanding better pensions and 
better treatment. The Lithuanian Union of Pensioners clearly 
identifies with the right-wing opposition. It is pensioners who can 
remember the interwar period of independence and resent the Left 
most. 


Lithuania has two different women's organizations. One is associated 
with the former leftist Prime Minister Prunskiene. The other is 
associated with the right-wing Workers' Union. So the major political 
divisions in Lithuania are also mirrored in the organization of women. 


There exists some charity groups in Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states. These deal with orphans, the disabled and other needy people. 
Some are big like the Catholic Caritas. The few others can be quite 
small. The common denominator with the charity groups seems to be 
the support they get from abroad. Also receiving foreign help have 
been the new gay support groups that have formed. A final interesting 
interest group is the Lithuanian Temperance Society. It has even run 
its own candidates for office. 


Partisanship characterizes the organization of most of these 
miscellaneous interests. The interests are very often captured by one 
political force or another. Sometimes this can be very destructive. 
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For instance the Lithuanian "January 13th Brotherhood" - an 
organization uniting relatives of victims of Soviet oppression on that 
day in 1991 - has been rent by dissension. Once the organization 
started funnelling large sums into political causes of the right-wing 
government, its supporters started to turn against it. 


Attitudes toward organizations: In the spring of 1993, a "Community 
Organizing" course was held at a university in Lithuania. The course 
consisted mostly of students forming groups to do volunteer work. 
The volunteer projects concerned work with orphans in institutions 
(including those in hospitals), helping the handicapped in an 
institution, a hospital-aide group, starting a university child-care 
center, and four groups working on other university problems. Many 
lessons were learned while leading this course. 


The greatest difficulty for the student activists was distrust. Those 
groups that wanted to help out in hospitals and institutions usually 
faced great hostility. The staff members who would be helped the 
most, the nurses or an administrator, were very distrustful of having 
outsiders come in. They felt threatened. This distrust was usually 
overcome but it took much time. The groups working on university 
projects similarly found the administration very uncooperative and 
demeaning toward them. There was much rudeness, stonewalling and 
information-hoarding, even though the students were generally very 
quiet, polite types. The problems of these student groups were not 
always overcome. All of these problems are indicative of the hostile 
environment that new groups face in Lithuania today, and by extension 
in the other Baltic states. There seems to be no tradition of 
volunteerism. 


Another problem the student activists had was distrust for each other 
and lack of organizational experience. There was a great reluctance to 
be labelled with the title of "leader", yet often little understanding of 
nonhierarchial ways to organize. In one group the members wanted 
someone to lead, but members either wouldn't accept the 
responsibility or wouldn't accept the leadership provided. They 
squabbled among themselves, hoarded information from each other 
and did little of their self-assigned jobs. In other words, their project 
failed. Individualism won the day. 


Similarly the student government at the same university had 
organizational problems. By the Spring Semester only three or four 
out of 16 elected members were still active in the organization. And at 
that university, students really did have a say in how things were run. 
Here elected people seemed more interested in their private lives 
than in performing a public duty. Individualism won out again. 


So the attitudinal barriers that new groups face in Lithuania and the 
Baltic states are great. Hostility comes from people being helped. 
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People distrust leaders but do not know other ways to organize groups. 
People greatly prefer to try to work on their problems alone. 


Conclusions 


In the final analysis, most of the expectations were born out. 
Government plays an important role in helping groups start up. Those 
groups with the most managerial and financial resources are the most 
likely to organize. So groups with old Party and government 
connections or those with foreign ties are most successful. 
Personalities dominate. Partisanship either captures new groups or 
they seem split by it. . 


The economic crisis per se has not been the primary incentive to 
organize. The economic groups that have arisen are more a function of 
partisan divisions already present. The new social classes that have 
formed have been a new pole of organization in post Soviet society. 
But not all new classes have organized. In particular, the underclasses 
which have the least resources have yet to make their own 
organizations. Instead, they have participated in elections in which 
they threw out ruling governments in two of the three Baltic states 
(Lithuania and Latvia). In the future we would hope that they find 
more outlets for their interests than just throwing the bastards out 
every few years. 


Hopefully the growth of civil society in Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states will be enough to insure democracy. What is clear is that civil 
organizations are growing rapidly. They are learning how to operate 
and are seeking out niches to survive in. Despite the hard economic 
and political transitions occurring now, democracy is likely to sustain 
itself and even to flourish. 
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Intervention and Intransitivity: 
Public Opinion, Social Choice, 
and the Use of Military Force Abroad 


Abstract 


While a robust literature has emerged around social choice 
issues in political science, there has been remarkably little 
appreciation for these problems in the literature on public 
opinion in general and on public opinion and foreign policy in 


particular. In this paper 
choice in issues that have 
research on public opinion 
public opinion on American 
common descriptions of the 
attitudes on major foreign 


I show how the problems of public 
multiple dimensions might affect our 
and our understanding of the impact of 
foreign policy. Drawing on several 
underlying dimensionality of public 
policy issues, I look at the policy 


options that were considered in the period leading up to the Gulf 
War and show that there may be intransitivities in the ordering 


of public preferences at the aggregate level. 
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We watch with horror as the events in the former Yugoslavia 
unfold with unceasing brutality. And while there are some 
analysts who believe they have simple answers for this complex 
and difficult situation, the majority response seems to be one of 
indecision. Every few months the American administration 
indicates a readiness to use military force to deal with a 
Situation that seems as insoluble as it is intolerable; but a 
sustained and coherent policy has appeared hard to come by. The 
public response has been similarly inchoate. Over the past year, 
different polls have found as few as 12 percent or as many as 94 
percent of the population supportive of American military 
intervention in Bosnia.! Of course, such incoherence has not 
been unusual in recent questions about the use of military force 
abroad. Somalia, the Persian Gulf, Central America, Panama, 
Grenada, Lebanon, and of course Vietnam, have all generated 


public discussions that contain elements of considerable 
indeterminacy. 


My focus in this paper is on the basic sources of this 
observed indeterminacy in public opinion about military 
intervention. The most common explanations for this public 
incoherence focus on either the problems of question wording or 
on underlying incoherence in the way that members of the public 
think -- or more aptly fail to think -- about public policy in 
general and foreign policy in particular. These are clearly 
important issues that have generated considerable discussion in 
the literature on public opinion and foreign policy. I would 
like to focus here, however, on a phenomenon that Bruce Russett 
has called "a key point missed by all existing theories [of the 
structure of belief systems]." I will argue in this paper that 
the indeterminacy of public opinion in recent policy debates 
about military intervention may owe as much to intransitivities 
in the underlying distribution of public preferences as to the 
technical difficulties of polling or the inherent complexity and 
seriousness of the issues that are at debate. 


lThe 12 percent figure comes from an ABC News poll on May 6, 1993 when 
respondents were asked if the U.S. should try to stop the fighting if the 
Europeans refuse to help. The 94 percent figure comes from a Americans 
Talk Issues/W. Alton Jones Foundation poll in the last week of March, 
1993, when respondents were asked if they find the use of military force 
to ensure the delivery of food and relief supplies a “preferable or 
somewhat preferable option." In that same poll, the use of sufficient 
force to arrest the leaders of the warring parties and bring them to 
trial before a world court was prefered or somewhat prefered by 83 
percent of the respondents. These, and most of the other poll results 


used in this paper were provided by the Roper Center for Public Opinion 
Research. 
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The Confusion of Public Attitudes about Military Intervention 


One of the driving dynamics in the study of public opinion 
and foreign policy has been the debate over whether or not the 
public cares about foreign policy, and if it does, whether or not 
public opinion makes any difference.* This debate is a subset of 
a larger discussion about the nature of public opinion in 
general.’ But foreign policy has been seen as a particularly 
acute forum for problems in the assessment of public opinion. We 
should hardly be surprised by this situation on issues that are 
complex and distant. The public could hardly be expected to have 
sophisticated views on the intricate details of arms control and 
trade agreements. It is somewhat more surprising to find a high 
degree of incoherence, uncertainty, and instability on the high 
profile issues of international conflict. Nonetheless it is 
hardly difficult to find examples of foreign policy attitudes 


that seem inconsistent, or fail to fit cleanly on the expected 
political spectrum. 


On May 6, 1993, two separate attempts were made to assess 
American attitudes towards the use of air strikes in Bosnia. 
Strikingly different conclusions were reached.‘ A Gallup/CNN/USA 
Today poll found that 36 percent or the respondents support U.S. 
air strikes in Bosnia. On the same day, an ABC News poll found 
that 65 percent support air strikes. The critical difference in 
this case was the inclusion of the phrase "along with its allies 
in Europe" for the second poll.® Such confusion and sensitivity 
to context has long been endemic to questions on these kinds of 
issues. Sidney Verba and his co-authors argued in 1967 that 
public attitudes were consistent and well ordered, but did not 
fit the standard "hawk/dove" labels. While 88 percent of the 
public was willing to negotiate with the Vietcong, 81 percent 
were opposed to immediate withdrawal.® Even before the advent of 
television and other insidious mechanisms for diminishing 
collective intelligence, poJ.ling on foreign policy issues 
revealed gross inconsistencies and a very high sensitivity to 
context. Public opinion polling in the period leading up to the 
American election of 1940 showed the public overwhelmingly 


*Russett provides a useful overview of this debate in his Controlling the 
Sword, 1990. See also Page and Shapiro, The Rational Public, 1991, 


Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida, “Foreign Affairs and Issue Voting," 1989, 
Shapiro and Jacobs, "The Relationship Between Public Opinion and Public 
Policy," 1989, , Shapiro and Page, “Foreign Policy and the Rational 
Public," 1988, Cohen, The Public's Impact on Foreign Policy, 1973. 

3See Converse, "The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics," 1964. 
Niimi and Weisberg, Controversies in American Voting Behavior, 1984, 
Zaller, The Nature and Origins of Mass Opinion, 1992. 

‘Brennan, John. "Why Polls Can Be Poles Apart," Los Angeles Times, May 
20, 1993. p. AS. 


°Brennan, John. "Why Polls Can Be Poles Apart," Los Angeles Times, May 
20, 1993. p. AS. 


Verba, et. al., “Public Opinion and the War in Vietnam," 1967. 
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supportive of Roosevelt's foreign policy. Despite strong 
opposition on the part of many isolationist leaders, two-thirds 
of the public favored giving the British and the French all the 
help they wanted, short of sending the army and navy. At the 
same time, a very large majority could be found who wanted the 


government "to keep us out of war, unless we are attacked, no 
matter what happens abroad."’ 


As I suggested above, the first class of explanations for 
the apparent incoherence of foreign policy opinions focuses on 
the basic inabilities of the general public to form and express 
opinions. In this view, we do not see coherent aggregate public 
opinion because individuals do not have coherent attitudes. 
Foreign policy is simply too complex and too remote for most 
individuals to bother with.® John Zaller presents a strong form 


of this view in his discussion of public opinion surrounding the 
Gulf War: 


..-most people, on most issues, do not “really 
think" any particular thing. With respect to a 
major issue like the Gulf crisis, for example, 
most people monitor the news to some extent and 
collect information, but they rarely if ever have 
occasion to pull everything together into a 
single, coherent opinion.? 


But even among those who expect individuals to have genuine 
and consistent attitudes about foreign policy issues there are 
reasons to expect incoherent polling data. The second class of 
explanations for the incoherence of poll results focuses on the 
technical difficulties of crafting effective polls. In 
particular there is a broad literature on the sensitivity of 
polls to minor changes in question wording or even in question 
order. Subtle differences can change the way respondents 
interpret questions. Even more insidiously, the words that make 
up questions carry emotional contexts and provide cues that will 
bias the responses that are received.}° 


{[T]wo polls taken at the same time on the same 
topic sometimes will produce results that appear 
to differ, perhaps substantially. 
examination of the data usually reveals 


7See Divine, Foreign Policy and U.S. Presidential Elections, vol 1, 1974, 
chapter 1. and Leigh, Mobilizing Consent, 1976, pp. 29-51. 

®The foundational text for this perspective is Converse's famous essay 
"The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics," 1964. Zaller presents 
another version of this thesis in The Nature and Origins of Mass Opinion, 
1992 (see especially chapter 5, "Making it up as you go along."). 
%Zaller, "Elite Leadership of Mass Opinion: New Evidence from the Gulf 
War," mimeo, University of California, Los Angeles, February 2, 1993, pp. 
9-10. 

10See, for example, Tversky and Kahneman, "The Framing of Decisions and 
the Psychology of Choice," 1982. 
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differences in questionnaire wording that do not 


seem very large but are influencing’ the 
responses.!} 


My goal here is to demonstrate the importance of a third 
class of issues that can make the identification and 
interpretation of aggregate public opinion problematic. These 
are the class of structural problems that emerge from basic 
difficulties in the logic of aggregating individual preferences 
into social choices. The basic nature of these social choice 
problems has been well known and intensively studied for a number 
of years now. Nonetheless, their strong implications for the 
study of public opinion have been remarkably under appreciated. 

I offer here a brief review of the social choice problem. I then 
turn to a general discussion of the distribution of public 
attitudes toward the use of military force abroad, using 
intervention in the Persian Gulf War as a specific example to 
illustrate these dynamics. Finally, I consider the likely 


applicability of these dynamics to public attitudes toward the 
current conflict in Bosnia. 


Social Choice Theory and the Problem of Intransitivity 


As a graduate student, the Nobel prize winning economist, 
Kenneth Arrow, became interested in the question of whether or 
not nations could be said to have preferences. In Social Choice 
and Individual Values, published in 1951, he shows that logically 


there is no reasonable voting mechanism for aggregating diverse 
opinions into coherent societal choices.!* Looking back, the 
seeds of this problem already had been recognized by the Middle 
Ages, when philosophers concerned about the election of the Pope 
and other religious leaders discussed the difficulty of designing 
procedures for aggregating the preferences of the electing body. 
Later, the issue was raised again by the French philosopher 


Condorcet and by the English mathematician and philosopher, Lewis 
Carroli.?* 


11Bradburn and Sudman, Polls and Surveys, 1988, p. 146. 

12arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values, 1951. Arrow presents four 
criteria for a desireable social choice function, and argues that 
logically there is no function that can satisfy all four criteria at 
once. Those criteria are: 1. the choice function should be able to deal 
with every possible ordering of preferences. 2. If everyone in the 
society prefers option x to option y then society should prefer x to y. 
3. The preference ranking of any two options should be independent of the 
inclusion or exclusion of any third option. and 4. No one should be a 
dictator: that is no one individual's preference should become society's 
preference irrespective of the preferences of everyone else. 

13McLean argues that the basic problem was independently discovered three 
different times. Two good introductions to social choice theory and 
voting problems are Iain McLean's Public Choice, 1987, and William 
Riker's Liberalism against Populism, 1982. 
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One of the central issues raised by Arrow's formulation of 
the social choice problem is the concept of transitivity. 
Transitivity is a familiar concept to those who remember grammar 
school math: if a=b and b=c then a=c. In the analysis of 
behavior the transitivity rule simply means that if some outcome 
a is preferred to some outcome b, and that outcome b is preferred 
to an outcome c, then outcome a should be preferred to outcome c. 
This simple principle is the basic underpinning of rationality. 
Of course, many political scientists are happy to abandon the 
notion of rationality, especially as applied to the mass public. 
But, transitivity is not a concept that should be abandoned 
cavalierly.'4 Few public opinion polls have been conducted in a 
way that allows the transitivity issue to be addressed. Without 
some indicator of when it is a problem and when it is not, any 
claims to understand or express an aggregate sense of public 
opinion will be suspect. 


A simple illustration should demonstrate the nature of the 
intransitivity problem. Suppose that there are three voters, or 
three similarly sized groups of voters -- A,B,C -- and three 
choices -- White, Gray, and Black. The following table indicates 
A, B, and C's preferences for the three colors. For each voter 
the top color is their first choice, the second is their second 
choice, and the bottom color is their least preferred outcome. 


Table One: the Social Choice Problem Illustrated 


A B Cc 
White Black Gray 
Black Gray White 
Gray White Black 


Even if there were no ambiguities in question wording and we 
were quite certain about the stability and sincerity of these 
preferences, it would be very difficult to identify something 
that we would want to think of as "public opinion” in an 
aggregate sense in this example. How we ask the questions will 
determine what we see as aggregate opinion. If we ask each 
person to identify their favorite color, we will say that 1/3 of 
the group likes each color. If we ask people if they prefer 
white or black, we will find that two-thirds prefer white. 
Similar questions will also reveal, however, that gray is 
preferred to white, and that black is preferred to gray by the 
same margins. From this situation it should be clear that there 
is a cycle in these outcomes, since white beats black, and black 


14Riker, Liberalism against Populism, 1982. p. 130. 
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beats gray, but gray, in turn beats white. At the aggregate 
level these preferences are intransitive. 


On the face of it, this simplistic illustration may seem 
highly artificial. Unfortunately, it is all too real, and the 
problems of cycling have been shown to be all the more pernicious 
when the situation is made more complex. The gist of the 
considerable work that has been done on the social choice problem 
is that whenever there are two or more dimensions on which an 
issue can be evaluated, it is highly unlikely that there will be 
a natural majority rule equilibrium.!5 Cycles in the majority 
preference lead to a situation in which the outcome is determined 
by the order in which alternatives are evaluated. Indeed, 
McKelvey has shown that with the right order and with a few quite 
unrestrictive assumptions about the nature of preference 
distributions, any alternative can emerge as the social choice.?® 
This result suggests a critical role for the ways in which 
alternatives are expressed and understood in the process of 
polling public opinion.!’ The way that questions are asked -- 
the order in which alternatives are compared in an absolute 
sense, not simply in the sense of cueing or framing -- may be 
more critical to our sense of what public opinion is on an issue 
than the actual underlying distribution of preferences.!®& For 
social choice analysts the bottom line is that it is unlikely 
that aggregations of opinion will reflect a notion of democratic 
preference in any philosophically acceptable way.}9 


The problems incumbent in the conceptualization of social 
choice are well known. Economists and those studying formal 
models of legislative choice have made considerable strides in 
the enumeration and analysis of these dynamics. Most political 
scientists are surely aware the basic shape of these problems. 
Nonetheless, the logical dilemmas attendant to social choice 
problems have been seriously under appreciated in the study of 
public opinion in general and of public opinion and foreign 
policy in particular. To suggest the potential problems raised 
by these issues, are not simply academic or restricted to highly 
artificial and constructed examples, I turn now to a 
consideration of American public opinion on the question of 
military intervention. 


15Plott, “A Notion of Equilibrium and its Possibility Under Majority 
Rule," 1967, Kramer, "On a Class of Equilibrium Conditions for Majority 
Rule," 1973. 

16McKelvey, “Intrasitivities in Multidimensional Voting Models and Some 
Implications for Agenda Control, 1976. 


17Ordeshook and Schwartz, “Agendas and the Control of Political Outcomes, 
1986. 


18Shepsle, “Institutional Arrangements and Equilibrium In 


Multidimensional Voting Models," Riker, "The Disequilibrium of Majority 
Rule." 


19See Riker, Liberalism Against Populism, 1982. 
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Popular Preferences and the Issue of Military Intervention 


The presence of more than two actors goes without saying in 
the study of public opinion. This leaves the presence of two or 
more dimensions as the critical question. It is tempting to 
think of military intervention along a single hawk-dove 
continuum. There is, however, a consistent thread in the 
analysis of public opinion in this issue area that points to the 
presence of at least two dimensions, and often three.2° Ronald 
Hinckley, writing in 1988, offered a particularly useful set of 
dimensions reflected in the foreign policy attitudes of the 
American public.*! The first dimension is support for the use of 
military force. The second is the degree of international 
involvement. The third dimension divides those who favor 
international involvement based on whether they prefer unilateral 
or multilateral action. Reviewing a number of opinion polls and 
the broad literature on public opinion on foreign policy issues, 


he developed the following table as a summary of the distribution 
of popular attitudes: 


Table Two: A typology of attitudes (from Hinckley, 1988) ” 


Intemational Involvement 


Unilateralist Multilateralist isolationist 
Use of Military Yes Hardliner Internationalist Forceful 
Force Abroad (18%) (26%) (13%) 
No Soft Accommodationist Restrained 
(7%) (19%) (17%) 


Hinckley's insightful typology allowed him to conclude that 
the foreign policy debate both among the public and at the elite 
level would: 


...focus on one specific policy after another 
with opinion coalitions forming and shifting on 
the basis of whether the particular issue 


20Fugene Wittkopf has been particularly active in analyzing the 
underlying dimensions of American foreign policy attitudes. See, for 
example, Wittkopf and Kegley, "Beyond consensus" 1983. 

2lThe identification of dimensions in foreign policy attitudes has a 
lengthy history. The advantage of Hinckley's cut at this is that he 
provides a clear breakdown by percentages, suggests plausible demographic 
correlates, and makes a case for the stability of these dimensions over 
the entire post-war era. For a more detailed discussion of the 
dimensionality of foreign policy attitudes see Chittick, Billingsley, and 
Travis, "A Taxonomy of Foreign Policy Beliefs," 1992. 


22Hinckley, "Public Attitudes Toward Key Foreign Policy Events," 1988, p. 
301. 
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involves the United States in international 
affairs, how it involves America in those 
affairs, and what the military implications of 
that involvement are, regardless of the real 
objective of the particular policy. 


Hinckley is surely right about the dangers of shifting 
coalitions, but a more careful consideration of this distribution 
of attitudes in light of the transitivity problem reveals that 
the problem may be even more insidious. The coalitions may 
change not just from issue to issue, but within the consideration 
of any one issue there may be simultaneous coalitions that can 
form on different positions with no clearly acceptable aggregate 
social choice. 


A Case in Point: the Gulf War 


Public attitudes toward the use of military force to reverse 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990 evinced many of the dynamics 
of apparent confusion and inconsistency that I discussed above. 
Consider the following three poll results -- all obtained about 
the same time in the fall of 1990:?25 


e Seventy percent of the public agreed that the United 
States should take "all necessary action, including the 
use of military force, to make sure Iraq withdraws its 
forces from Kuwait. 


Forty-five percent agreed that the United States should 
"engage in combat if Iraq ... refuses to leave Kuwait." 


e Thirty-two percent agreed that "the United States should 
increase the level of its troops to force Iraq to leave 
Kuwait." 


Obviously there were important wording and context 
differences in the ways in which these three questions were 
asked. Nonetheless, it is also plausible that the dilemmas of 
defining a public choice are at work here. If we look at the 
distribution of American attitudes toward the use of military 
force as described by Hinckley, it is not difficult to construct 
a structural explanation for the apparent inconsistencies in 


public preferences as interpreted through the medium of opinion 
polling. 


23Zaller, "Elite Leadership of Mass Opinion: New Evidence from the Gulf 


War," mimeo, University of California, Los Angeles, February. 2, 1993, p. 
9. 
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In broad terms, there were four candidate approaches for 
dealing with the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. I list them here with 
a code letter that will be used in the subsequent analysis: 


1. W Withdrawal, Do nothing 

2s 3 Multilateral sanctions 

Unilateral military intervention 
4. M Multilateral military intervention 


Now, if we suppose that the preferences for these four 
options come from the underlying distribution of attitudes 
identified by Hinckley, we can think about what kinds of 
aggregate opinions we would expect to see. If the choice were 
presented as simply "use military force" v. "do not use military 
force," as Hinckley presents it, and as it is often presented in 
the polls, we might see a division based on the row marginals in 
table two. Fifty-seven percent of the population would be in 
favor of intervention (unilateral hardliners, internationalist 
multilateralists, and forceful isolationists) while 43 percent 
would be opposed (soft unilateralists, accommodationist 
multilateralists, and restrained isolationists). If, however, we 
throw in the question of multi-lateral v. unilateral intervention 


and the question of multi-lateral sanctions, we might get a quite 
different picture. I list, below, for each of the six kinds of 
attitudes identified by Hinckley, a plausible distribution of 
preferences. These are then summarized in table three. 


Unilateral Hardliners (18%): Presumably this segment of the 
public would prefer unilateral military intervention. The 
unilateral hardliners are still in favor of a more activist 
American role in the international system, so failing to 
achieve their first goal, I would assume that their second 
choice would be multilateral military intervention. Their 
third, grudging, choice would be multilateral sanctions. At 
the bottom of the list would be withdrawal. 


Soft Unilateralists (7%): For this group, avoiding military 
action is very important, as well as avoiding multilateral 
entanglements. Thus, this group would just as soon have us 
withdraw as get involved in either kind of military action. 
Sanctions against Iraq are sufficiently devoid of 
international commitment to be a plausible second choice. 

If military action is called for, the third choice would 
have to be unilateral military action. Multilateral 
military action is the least favored approach for this small 
group. 


| 
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Internaticnalist Multilateralists (26%): This, the largest 
segment of the American public, clearly favors a more 
interventiznist foreign policy in coordination with other 
states. Multilateral intervention is a strong favorite. 

If this cannot be achieved, I would see this group going 
with the dictum that our international involvement should be 
based on following the lead of the U.N. and similar 
multilateral agencies. Thus, multilateral sanctions would 
be the seccnd choice. Since this group is strongly 
internationalist in its outlook, I would put unilateral 
military action as a third choice, with withdrawal at the 
bottom of the stack. 


Accomodaticnist Multilateralists (19%): The 
accommodationists see international involvement as very 
important, but are unenthusiastic about the use of force. 
Their firs= choice, then, will be for multilateral 
sanctions. Failing that, they would have to counsel 
withdrawal. If force must be used, it should be 
multilateral. The least preferred option for them is 
unilateral military action. 


Forceful Isolationists (13%) For this category I assume 
that avoiding entanglements, but being assertive are dual, 
if sometimes conflicting goals. To distinguish this group 
from the hardline unilateralists, I will assume that 
avoiding international entanglements is the primary goal. 


The first choice for this group will therefore be 
withdrawal. If a clear case of national interest cannot be 
made, these people would keep America strong but uninvolved. 
If you have to get involved, minimizing international 
entanglements is still the goal, so I will put unilateral 
military action as their second choice. Beyond this, 
multilateral military action offers some chance of achieving 
the goal, while Sanctions are the last choice, as both 
entangling and unlikely to do any good. 


Restrained Isolationists (17%): This segment of the public 
likes neither international involvement nor the use of 
military force. This group will have a clear preference for 
withdrawal. If we must get involved, sanctions seem the 
next least onerous. If we are going to use military force 
is should be unilateral, with the entanglements of a 
multilateral military effort as the least favored choice. 
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Table Three: Preference Orderings 


Unilateralists Multilateralists isolationists 
Hardliner Soft Internationalist Accommodationist Forceful Restrained 
18% 7% 26% 19% 13% 17% 
M 


U 
W 


Our sense of the aggregate policy preference that would 
emerge from a distribution of individual preferences such as this 
is very much a function of how we ask the question or what 
mechanism we use to figure the result. If we ask whether people 
are in favor of "intervention" we might find 44 percent in 
favor, but this would mask the difficulties the unilateralists 
and multilateralists might have in coming to agreement on the way 
interventicn should be carried out. If we ask respondents for 
their preferred course of action, we would find the largest 
percentage of the population in favor of simple withdrawal (37 
percent, against 26 percent for multilateral military 
intervention, 19 percent for sanctions, and 18 percent for 
unilateral military intervention.) But, withdrawal is hardly a 
satisfactory description of the public preference, since at a 
minimum, we can see that even though the rest of the public 
cannot agree on which is their most preferred policy, all 63 
percent of them agree that they prefer sanctions to withdrawal. 


One traditional criterion for identifying a social choice is 
picking what is called a "Condorcet winner." Named after the 
French philosopher who contributed some of the earliest 
systematic analysis of voting problems, a Condorcet winner is an 
alternative that can beat all of the other alternatives in 
pairwise voting. The intuition here is simply that when we 
settle on a policy that we want to identify as the public's 
preference, there should not be another policy that a majority of 
the public prefers. If there are just two alternatives there 
will always be a Condorcet winner, except in the unlikely event 
of a tie. If there are three or more alternatives there is a 
distinct danger that no Condorcet winner will exist. 


Is there a Condorcet winner for military intervention in the 
Persian Gulf? In table four, below, I show how each of these 
policy proposals would fare against each other under these 
conditions. The numbers in the cells represent the percent of 
votes the column option would get against the row option. The 
social choice implications of this distribution are quickly seen. 
If the starting proposal is to do nothing, we can see by reading 
across the W row, that simple majorities prefer either sanctions 


SS 
M S W U Ss 
S U M M U 
W M U S M 
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or multilateral intervention. Sanctions, however, are also 
beaten by multilateral intervention. Reading across the M row, 
we see that multilateral sanctions are, in turn, beaten by 
unilateral intervention. Unilateral intervention we see, 
finally, would lose out to either sanctions or withdrawal. This 
returns us back to the starting point. If the underlying 
attitudes identified in table three and the preference orderings 
I have attached to them are accurate, there is no Condorcet 
winner. There is in this set of preferences a serious problem 
of intransitivity. 


Table Four: Policies in pairwise competition 


55 


45 
57 31 
51 44 63 


Figure one, below, shows the intransitive policy path that could 
result from the preferences outlined above. The arrows indicate 
directions that a policy selection process based on majority vote 


could go. To recap: a starting position of doing nothing can 
be beaten by either sanctions or multilateral intervention. 
Sanctions, themselves, can also be beaten by multilateral 
military action. Multilateral military action could be beaten 
by unilateral military action. Unilateral military action can be 
beaten by either sanctions or withdrawal, which brings us back to 
the beginning of the cycle again. Starting with any of these 
policies would lead to the same cycle. If alternative policies 
are evaluated sequentially, with each proposal compared against 
the current favorite, this cycle could continue indefinitely, and 
we would not be able to identify a stable foreign policy choice 
preferred by the general public. 


S 
M 43 49 
U 56 
W 


Figure One: An Intransitive Policy Path 


This illustration of the intransitivity problem also shows 
us the dependence of our sense of public preferences on what the 
public perceives as the viable alternatives. Arrow includes as 
one of his criteria of a desirable social choice function the 
idea that social preferences should not be affected by the 
inclusion or removal of independent alternatives.‘ But, the 
above example suggests that which alternatives are included has a 
very significant effect on the societal choices that will be 
made. Removing sanctions from the list of possible actions does 


not eliminate the cycle problem, since we could still see the U—> 


W-M>U cycle. But, if either unilateral or multilateral military 
action is ruled out as a possible strategy, the cycle would be 
broken. The way in which the cycle would be broken is important 
to see. If unilateral military action is no longer a viable 
policy, then multilateral intervention would be preferred by 
Simple majorities to both sanctions and withdrawal. If on the 
other hand, multilateral intervention was not seen as possible, 
Sanctions would be the clear winner against both unilateral 
intervention and withdrawal. 


The Sensitivity of Intransitivity 


An important question to address is how sensitive the 
findings in table three are to marginal changes in the preference 
orderings of the different groups. There are twenty-four 
possible orderings of the four policy options. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to consider all of the possibilities that 
could emerge from these six groups. But it is illustrative to 
look at the sensitivity of the example I presented above to the 
most plausible changes in some of these orders. 


24arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values, 1951, 1963. pp. 26-28. 
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The forceful isolationists, as Hinckley acknowledged, are a 
difficult group to pin down.?5 The seemingly contradictory stance 
between the desire to isolate the U.S. from international events 
and the willingness to send military forces abroad is difficult 
to fully characterize. Nonetheless, the relative preferences of 
this group could prove critical to whether or not a stable 
foreign policy majority can be formed. Above, I suggested that 
forceful isolationists might not see Kuwait as a critical issue 
worth compromising their isolationism over. This would lead to 
the preference for withdrawal and the W>U>M>S preference 
ordering. If, however, the connection to American economic well- 
being-° or some other argument convinced this segment of the 
population that this was in fact an issue worth sacrificing some 
of their isolationist tendencies for, we could imagine several 
other plausible distributions. With a touch of casuistry, almost 
any of the twenty four possible orderings could be attributed to 
this group. There are, however, just a few critical 
possibilities that need to be considered. 


As just 13 percent of the population, the forceful 
isolationists cannot affect the preference for sanctions over 
withdrawal, for multilateral intervention over withdrawal, or 
for sanctions over unilateral intervention, no matter how they 
order those options. A preference for multilateral intervention 
over unilateral intervention would reverse that part of the 
cycle, but that seems an unlikely preference for isolationists. 
A more plausible scenario would put the forceful isolationists in 
favor of unilateral military intervention over withdrawal. This 
would change the nature of the cycle, but it would not eliminate 
the intransitivity. In this case, withdrawal would be beaten in 
pairwise competition by all of the other options. We could then 
say that the public clearly favors doing something over doing 
nothing, but the cycle between unilateral intervention, 
multilateral intervention and sanctions would continue unabated. 


The one important part of the cycle the forceful 
isolationists can affect is the relationship between multilateral 
intervention and sanctions. I presented the forceful 
isolationists as preferring multilateral military intervention to 
sanctions. If this order were switched, such that the forceful 
isolationists preferred sanctions to multilateral military 
intervention -- perhaps on the grounds that it was less 
entangling -- then S would beat M by a 56 to 44 percent margin. 
This would solve the intransitivity and break the cycle. 
Sanctions would be an unbeatable proposal in pairwise 


2SHinckley, “Public Attitudes Toward Key Foreign Policy Events," 1988., 
p. 303. 
*6James Baker argued that the reason for opposing Saddam Hussein in Iraq 


could be summed up in one word: "jobs." New York Times Nov. 14, 1990, p. 
A8 (national edition) col. 4. 
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competition, even though it is the first choice of only 19 
percent of the population. 


The emergence of a stable majority for sanctions with this 
switch in the preferences of the forceful isolationists should 
not be too comforting vis-a-vis our more general conceptual 
concerns about the nature of public opinion on this issue. In 
this case, the choice of sanctions occurs because of a shift in 
the relative preference of 13 percent of the population over 
their two least favored options. Needless to say, public 


opinion polling is rarely conducted in a manner which could pick 
up this kind of nuance. 


In the end, of course, The Bush administration pushed 
forward on a policy that was basically unilateral intervention 
with a veneer of multilateral approval and participation. It is 
not at all clear that before the war actually began such a policy 
could have garnered majority approval vis-a-vis continuing 
sanctions.*’ Once the war was under way the stability of support 
for the intervention policy rests not only on the rally effect, 
but also on the increasing realization that the costs to the 
United States were going to be considerably lower than almcst 
anyone had anticipated. Furthermore, there were no fundamental 
conflicts or controversies about command and control that could 
force the multilateral/unilateral issue. 


The Implications of Intransitive Preferences 


The case of the Gulf War illustrates the basic importance of 
considering the problems of social choice in the way we interpret 
aggregate public opinion. There are a number of broader 
implications we can draw from the possibility of preference 
intransitivities. In particular, there are implications for the 
way we conduct and interpret public opinion polls, and there are 
the broader implications for our understanding of foreign policy 
and its relationship to the forces of public opinion. 


Implications for the Study of Public Opinion 


The importance of social choice issues for the 
interpretation of aggregate public attitudes has been 
Surprisingly under appreciated in the public opinion 
literature.*% Public opinion analysts continue to point to the 


270n December 18, 1990, 55 percent could be found supporting war with 
Iraq. This had risen to 63% by January 6, 1991, but the weakness of this 
support can be seen in that in the same poll only 44% were willing to 
approve of war if it would mean 1,000 American casualties. (Washington 
Post polls.) 


28Russett, Controlling the Sword, 1990, p. 88. 
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problems of sampling, of question wording, and of framing 
effects, with no mention of the underlying structural issues that 
may dramatically affect our sense of what the public likes or 
does not like.?? 


In the first place, we need to design and conduct polls with 
social choice problems in mind. Unless our expectations of 
voters are so low that all we are interested in is the flavor of 
the affective relationship between voters and certain policies, 
it will be important to specify the relative position of policy 
preferences. A richer sense of how people evaluate alternatives 
relative to each other will help us to understand what majorities 
are likely to form. In particular, it will be important to 
determine the alternatives against which policies are implicitly 
compared. It will, for example, make a very big difference if 
respondents see limited air strikes as an alternative to doing 


nothing or as an alternative to the large scale use of ground 
CEOOpS. 


At the same time, awareness of the social choice issues will 
allow us to recognize polls as more revealing for some kinds of 
information than others. As the Persian Gulf case suggests, 
aggregate attitudes towards specific policies may be particularly 
problematic because the menu of alternatives is too large. 
Presidential approval ratings, on the other hand, will remain a 


relatively coherent measure of overall satisfaction with the 
President's work.» 


On the other hand, it is also important to emphasize that 
the recognition of social choice problems does not eviscerate the 
process of public opinion polling. The challenge social choice 
problems present for our conceptions of democracy should not be 
underestimated. Nonetheless, awareness of these problems serves 
to remind us of the need for more information about what the 
dimensions of public attitudes are, and how majorities have been 
formed out of these underlying distributions. Majority votes, or 
simple statements of public attitudes towards a single policy 
option carry relatively little meaning.*! If a sense of public 
attitudes is important, then we will need more, and more careful, 
probing of the way attitudes are distributed. 


Implications for American Foreign Policy 


Domestic and foreign observers interested in the effects of 
public opinion on foreign policy will ignore the importance of 
these structural effects at their own peril. When 


29See, for example, Bradburn and Sudman, Polls and Surveys, 1988, Brace 


and Hinckley, Follow the Leader, 1992, Hinckley, People, Polls, and 
Policymakers, 1992. 


3°Brody, Assessing the President, 1991. Brace, Follow the Leader, 1992. 


31Riker, Liberalism against Populism, 1982, p. 136. 
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intransitivities are present, the degree to which public opinion 
will either constrain or force action is a function of the 
ability of elites to develop and maintain observable majorities. 
When pollsters and pundits can order the debate, there will be 
the impression of a stable public opinion majority, even where 
structurally, no such majority exists. Saddam Hussein, it would 
seem, had the sense that there was sufficient anti-war sentiment 
in the United States to prevent President Bush from sustaining an 
effort to reverse the Iraqi annexation of Kuwait. It may be that 
the more sophisticated analysis of public attitudes available to 
the White House -- some of it sponsored by a group called 
"Citizens for a Free Kuwait"? -- allowed the Bush administration 
to see the potential for garnering public support for a more 
interventionist policy. 


Thus, the problems of aggregating public opinion present 
both opportunities and dangers for political leaders. The 
opportunity is reflected in the fact that any proposal in the 
cycle can get the approval of a majority. The concomitant danger 
is that any proposal in the cycle can be beaten by another 
policy. To the degree that effective leaders can set the agenda 
to order the alternatives, they will be able to point to the 


existence of public support. The difficulty is that there are 
other political elites who have other priorities and will also be 
working to shape the debate. The president will always have to 


be aware that what looks like a majority today may prove 
vulnerable to other actors who can effectively change the agenda 
tomorrow. 


A concern for finding sustainable majority support brings 
us, finally, to one mechanism that may moderate the problem of 
cycling in questions of military intervention. Institutionally, 
the larger the majority we require for identifying public support 
for a policy, the easier it will be to avoid cycles. It may well 
be that military intervention requires a sizable rather than a 
simple majority. Military intervention is usually a very risky 
proposition. Political leaders will either need to be very 
confident of the prospects for a relatively quick victory, or 
confident of the strength of their support.3* Precisely because 
of the problem of shifting majorities, few leaders will relish 
the prospect of undertaking so risky a venture without confidence 
that they have solid public backing. 


In the Persian Gulf illustration I used above, a super- 
majority requirement eliminates the cycles very quickly. If we 
require better than a 55 percent majority, it will be impossible 


3°Brace and Hinckley, Follow the Leader, 1992. p. 4. 

33Bueno de Mesquita, Siverson, and Woller argue that performance in 

international conflicts has important effects on domestic political 

fortunes. Bueno de Mesquita, et. al. "War and the Fate of Regimes" 
1992. 
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for unilateral intervention to beat multilateral intervention. 
The cycle will be broken and we will be able to identify 
multilateral intervention as the most preferred policy. Super 
majorities are not, however, an entirely satisfactory solution to 
the aggregation problem. The better-than-55-percent majority 
requirement will always lead to the choice of multilateral 
intervention. If we raise the requirement higher we begin to get 
less satisfactory results because the aggregation solution then 
becomes entirely dependent on the starting point. If we require 
a majority greater than 57 percent, then we can get to sanctions 
if we start at any proposal except multilateral intervention. If 
we start at multilateral intervention, there will be no socially 
preferred policy. Above a 63 percent requirement, we will be 
able to select a policy of withdrawal, sanctions, or multilateral 
intervention depending on the starting point. The higher the 
super majority requirement the less likely that any policy will 
be able to beat the default policy. If the default policy is 
usually to do nothing, then that will increasingly be the 
outcome. 34 


The Question of Intervention in Bosnia 


I began this paper with reference to the immediate issue of 
public attitudes towards intervention in Bosnia. Since that is 
an issue that is dramatically in front of us today, it is worth a 


brief digression to consider the applicability of these dynamics 
to that situation. 


The Persian Gulf war involved a brazen act of aggression and 
perceived threats to oil and Israel -- two touchstone words in 
many current conceptions of the national interest. In the Balkan 
imbroglio we face a less clear cut set of issues. The problem of 
intransitivity thus seems both more likely, given the greater 
potential dimensionality -- but also harder to sort out, given 
the greater complexity. The polls suggest considerable 
uncertainty, but they have not been conducted in a way that would 
let us know to what degree this uncertainty reflects the 
difficulty of the situation, the insidious effects of question 
wording and framing, or the deeper structural problem of 
intransitivity around the issue of military intervention that I 
have identified here. Nonetheless, there are some of these 
dynamics that are useful for illuminating the kinds of issues 


that we face in analyzing public opinion on the issue of military 
intervention in Bosnia. 


Hinckley argues that the underlying distribution of foreign 
policy attitudes he identifies, and that I reproduced in table 


34This might correspond with Lippmann's view of public opinion as the 


“great veto," simply saying no to any change of course. Lippmann, The 
Public Philosophy, 1955. 
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two, has been fairly stable since before World War II.%° 
Barring the possibility that the Persian Gulf War or some other 
event of the last seven years has dramatically changed this 
distribution, there is no reason not to expect this basic pattern 
to remain operative. In the Bosnia case, as in the Persian Gulf, 
This gives us a minimum of three dimensions: the role of force, 
unilateralism v. multilateralism, and the degree of involvement 
in the international system. These three dimensions cover, at 
least implicitly, expectations about the likely effectiveness of 
military force, and the question of whether or not American 
national interests are engaged in this conflict. There is 
probably more discussion in this case as to whether or not 
America is primarily responsible for dealing with this conflict, 
or whether it is first and foremost an issue for the Europeans to 
resolve. 


Even given the likelihood of multiple dimensions, it is 
still difficult to say whether there are intransitivities because 
the polling that is publicly available does not present questions 
that are asked in a way that allows us to easily see how 
different policies are compared. Consider a poll taken for the 
Americans Talk Issues series in March, 1993. Respondents were 
given a list of specific policy options with the question of 
whether the option was "very preferable, somewhat preferable, or 
not at all preferable." Most of the various kinds of economic 
sanctions were found "preferable" by 60 to 80 percent of the 
respondents. When respondents were asked how they felt about the 
use of "military intervention and overwhelming force to defeat 
the primary aggressors" 76 percent found that option 
"preferable." Again, there is no indication that respondents 
were given any indication of what the policies should be 
preferable to. 


Another attitude anomaly that may point to some 
intransitivities appears in a wave of polling that was done in 


January, 1993. Support for military intervention in Bosnia 
probably hit a peak during that period when the reports of ethnic 
cleansing and systematic atrocities were at a high point. This 


can be seen in figure two, below, which charts the responses to a 
question about the use of ground troops that was repeated in 
Newsweek polls several times between December 1992 and April 
1993. 


s5Hinckley, "Public Attitudes Toward Key Foreign Policy Events" 1988, p. 
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Support for Intervention in Bosnia 


12/3/92 1/14/93 1/28/93 4/8/93 4/22/93 


Mi Favor Oppose Other 


Figure Two: Do you favor or oppose sending U.S. (United States) 
ground forces to restore peace and humanitarian aid in Bosnia?3® 


Interestingly, at the same time that support for the use of 
American ground forces peaked, there was a trough in the belief 
that the United States should be doing more to stop the war in 
the Balkans.*’ Time and CNN commissioned polls on the question 
"Should the United States do more to stop the war in Bosnia and 
Sarajevo, or has the United States already done enough?" This 
question was asked in August, 1992, in January, 1993, and in 
April, 1993. The August and April polls found 37 and 36 percent, 
respectively, believing that the United States should do more, 
while only 30 percent felt that way in January.3® Thus, in 
January, at the same time that 59 percent of the population felt 
that the United States had already done enough to stop the 


fighting in Bosnia, 57 percent favored sending ground troops into 
that conflict. 


Another wave of polling on this issue was conducted in the 
late-April, early-May, 1993 period. This was a period when the 
use of air strikes against Serbian positions around Sarajevo 
looked highly likely. Several different polls focused on 


3©It is important to note that this question is ambiguous about the 
multinational dimension, ties the use of force to the restoration of 
peace and humanitarian aid, and emphasizes the use of ground forces, 
rather than the more ambiguous "use of military force." 

37Question: "Should the United States do more to stop the war in Bosnia 
and Sarejevo, or has the United States already done enough?" 


38fThe dates on these polls were August 19, 1992, January 13, 1993, and 
April 29, 1993. 
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attitudes toward air strikes. Support ran at between 30 and 40 
percent. Most of the questions were in a non-comparative frame: 
"do you favor or oppose air strikes." The lowest favorable 
rating for air strikes, however, came on a question that asked 
respondents if they preferred air strikes or no military 
involvement at all. That question garnered 30 percent in favor 
of air strikes with 62 percent in favor of no military 
involvement.*? The uncertainty about what people are comparing 
air strikes to is also suggested in another poll during the same 
period in which 65 percent expressed an expectation that the 
United States was "likely" or "very likely" to get involved in 
the Balkan war.‘° The question that this later statistic raises 
is what people are comparing air strikes to. It is important to 
try to assess to what degree people dislike air strikes because 
they prefer no military involvement at all, and to what degree 


they dislike air strikes because they prefer more forceful 
action. 


There are then at least some concurrent majorities: that is 
majorities can be elicited for several proposals at once that 
are, at least at some level, contradictory. Without comparative 
questions it is impossible to tell to what degree concurrent 
majorities reflect uncertainties and question wording effects and 


to what degree they reflect cycles in the underlying distribution 
of attitudes. 


We also saw in the Persian Gulf case the critical importance 
of the alternative set. Which alternatives are seen as possible, 
or as the most likely will affect the aggregate responses to 
questions about attitudes toward specific proposals. In the 
Persian Gulf case, the exclusion of either multilateral or 
unilateral intervention from the set of available alternatives 
would end the intransitivity and allow a stable majority outcome. 
If multilateral intervention is not seen as possible, then 
sanctions can beat all of the other alternatives. If unilateral 
intervention is ruled out, then multilateral intervention is a 
Condorcet winner. In turning to the case of Bosnia, we might 
speculate that if these patterns of public preference hold, then 
as long as American policy makers rule out unilateral action as 
an alternative, a clear majority can form in favor of 
multilateral intervention. If, on the other hand, the Europeans 
make it clear that they were not going to get involved in any 
serious effort at multilateral intervention, then sanctions would 
be preferred regardless of the attitude of American leaders 


33This latter question was asked on a CNN/USA Today/Gallup poll of April 
22, 1993. The other polls asking this question were conducted by Newseek 
on April 22 and April 29, and by Time/CNN on April 28, 1993. These 
polls found 36 percent, 40 percent, and 40 percent, respectively on this 
question. The difference is more dramatic if we exclude "don't know's" 
and look at the ratio of favor/oppose. 

49ABC News Poll, May 6, 1993. Roper Center. 
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towards unilateral involvement. Of course, if both the Europeans 
and the American military indicate an unshakable opposition to 
taking action in the Balkans, it should hardly be surprising that 
sanctions, toothless or otherwise, are left as the only viable 
option. 


Conclusions 


Too often, the study of public opinion has been conducted 
without adequate reference to the study of social choice. 
Opinion polls are counted and recounted independently of the 
framing of the issues at hand. Opinion specialists are then 
surprised by what may appear to be large shifts of public 
opinion. The most immediate response has been that our polling 
instruments were inadequate, or that there is a need for more in- 
depth analysis. I suggest the possibility here that, while these 
things may be useful, part of the answer may also lie in being 
more sophisticated about the ways in which we interpret the 
opinions we observe as societal preferences. The purpose of this 
paper has been to demonstrate the applicability of the well 
developed theories of social choice to some of the problems in 


analyzing public opinion on the question of military 
intervention. 


As should be clear by the fact that the most famous 
formulation of public choice problems was produced by Kenneth 
Arrow in response to a question about identifying national 
preferences in the conduct of international affairs, this is not 
a novel enterprise. But, despite some forty years of rigorous 
work on these problems, they remain surprisingly unacknowledged 
in the literature on public opinion and foreign policy.‘! I hope 
that I have shown here that these are issues deserving of more 
careful and systematic thought in the public opinion literature. 
This is a literature that is ignored only at considerable cost to 
our understandings and analytics. 


‘lone exception to this point is the recent work of Bruce Russett on the 
dynamics of democracy and security policy. See Russett, Controlling the 
Sword, 1990, pp. 115-118. Page and Shapiro mention the problem in a 
lengthy footnote in The Rational Public, 1991 (p. 27, and p. 438n2) but 
give little consideration to its implications. 
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Abstract 


The traditional levels of analysis approach to the study of international relations has led to strong 
theoretical divisions between the study of international relations and the study of foreign policy. 
Increasingly, however, scholars are trying to connect these two worlds by thinking more carefully 
about connections between internal political incentives and effects of interactions with other states. I 
construct a model here that connects the decision making of domestic political elites to both the 
behavior of individual voters and the behavior of other states. In this model a governing and a 
opposition party choose foreign policies. These foreign policy choices have both domestic effects in 
the electoral prospects of the two parties, and international effects in a confrontation with another 
state. I show through the use of this model, how different models of voting behavior, and variations 
in the character of the opposing state affect the temptation for domestic political elites to 
compromise their beliefs about the national interest for personal political gain. In turn I also show 
how these compromises affect the probability of war and the probality of the governing party being 
reelected. 
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"the representative betrays his constituents if he sacrifices his judgement to their opinions." 
-Burke 


Politics, the saying goes, stops at the water's edge. Faced with external enemies we have 
long believed, or perhaps just hoped, that the political battles of domestic disputes could be put 
aside. But, the idea of the state as a cohesive unit forged in the crucible of international politics has 
questionable legitimacy both in historical experience and in logic.! Logically, it is not clear why 
external threats should always tighten internal bonds instead of increasing the options that domestic 
leaders have to form coalitions across state boundaries. Historically, it is clear that state leaders 
have always been torn between their ideas about the national interest and their own political goals 
and aspirations.? Two dramatic examples from opposite ends of the historical record serve to 
illustrate this point: Thucydides tells us that the four hundred oligarchs who took power in Athens in 
411 B.C. were prepared to betray Athens to the Spartans, rather than allow the return of democracy 
and the personal and political dangers that might entail for them.3 More recently it has been 
asserted that Fidel Castro helped finance anti-Castro Cuban expatriates in Miami and encouraged 
their small military attacks on Cuba because a sense of external threat was useful for his internal 
maintenance of power.‘ 


As this latter example suggests there is something going on in the relationship between the 
pressures of the external system and those of domestic politics. This relationship is important 
because it cuts to the fundamental foundations of the state and the use of state-centric analysis in the 
study of international relations. In this paper I look at the trade-offs made by political leaders who 


must make decisions that will simultaneously affect their domestic political fortunes and the security 
of the nation as a whole. I develop a single framework that connects models of domestic and 
international politics. At the international level, I consider the foreign policy position selected by the 
governing party and the interaction of that policy with the policy choices of another state. At the 
domestic level I consider the effects of different models of decision making by the voters and the 
position-taking of an opposition party. 


Pclitical Pandering: The Temptation to Treason 


Philosophically, there is considerable debate about how we should respond to the tradeoff of 
the national interest for domestic political interests. The title of this paper and the famous quote 
from Burke allude to treason or betrayal when the national interest is knowingly sacrificed to the 
personal interests of political actors. Burke's provocative assertion that representatives should 
follow their consciences rather than simply transmitting some sense of constituent demands has 
traditionally characterized one pole in a debate about the sources of the national interest. At the 
other pole are those who advocate a close connection between the demands of the wider public and 
the definition of state interests. Democratic values, in that view, are best realized when 


1Levy, "The Diversionary Theory of War," 1989. 

2This problem has been largely rejected by the structural realists, though it was always present in the 
classical realist tradition. See, for example, Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, (4th ed), (1948), 1967, 
p. 548. 


3Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, {circa. 400 B.c.] 1951, Book VIII, Chapter 26, para. 91, p. 505. 
4New York Times, Nov. 11, 1992, p. A8 (national ed.). 
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representatives directly express the wishes of their constituents.> Whichever way this debate is 
resolved, it will be useful to better understand the dynamics that make political leaders more or less 
likely to compromise their sense of the national interest for political gains. 


Following the Burkean line, which provides a nicer alliteration, I will label the incentive to 
pander to domestic interests "the treason temptation." Understanding the sources and nature of the 
treason temptation is important to the study of foreign policy and international relations. There has 
long been considerable dissatisfaction with the treatment of states as unitary rational actors. The 
search for the so-called "micro-foundations" of the state as actor in the international arena has 
yielded much in the way of heat, but relatively less light. Despite widespread acknowledgment of 
the levels of analysis issue, many scholars have simply ignored the problem, working either at the 
level of states in some variant of the realist tradition, or simply pursuing a domestic politics model 
that focuses on the creation of foreign policy in the internal battles of national political actors. 
Policy analysts have tended to be even more cavalier about the levels of analysis, pursuing an 
intuitive balance between the demands of the international system and the vagaries of domestic 


incentives. Historians, meanwhile, have been moving toward an increasingly domestic politics view 
of international relations.® 


Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman have recently shown the importance of this 
problem within a rationalist framework. Bueno de Mesquita's early work left the sources of utility 
indeterminate -- they could be domestic, international, or even personal - while building his models 
on the assumption that a single leader plays a gate-keeping role that ensures that foreign policy will 
reflect the transitive preferences required of rational actors.? More recently, working with David 
Lalman, he has argued that international incentives alone are insufficient for explaining the foreign 
policy choices of states and the international outcomes that they lead to.® 


The Model 


The central problem in moving away from the unitary rational actor mode of analysis 
remains the formidable challenge of linking the domestic and international incentives faced by state 
leaders in a coherent single model. My goal in this paper is to develop a model that can illustrate 
the simultaneous impact of domestic and international influences on the foreign policy choices of 
domestic actors. The international influence I look at is the effect of the foreign policy choice on the 
probability of war with another state. The domestic influence is the effect of the foreign policy 
choice on the probability that the government will be reelected. This model, then, pulls together the 
core phenomena at the domestic and international level -- elections and war, respectively. I proceed 


5On this debate see Pitkin, The Concept of Representation, 1967. Another cut on this issue is provided by 
Riker in his Liberalism Against Populism, 1982. Drawing on the problems of social choice, Riker argues 
that the "populist" view of representatives as embodying some aggregation of popular sentiments is logically 
impossible. 

SLevy, "Domestic Politics and War," 1988. 

7Bueno de Mesquita, The War Trap, 1981. 

8Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman, Reason and War, 1992. Bueno de Mesquita, Siverson, and Woller, have 
also argued, however, that in terms of war there is a strong connection between international incentives and 
domestic electoral incentives in that historically, losing wars has proven a very bad electoral strategy.. 
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by developing a model of electoral dynamics, and then of conflict dynamics. I then put the two 
models together to provide a tool for analyzing the interaction of the two realms. 


The Domestic Politics Model 


Foreign Policy and Elections 


The domestic component of this model involves two parties -- a governing party and an 
opposition party -- competing for an election victory through their choice of a foreign policy. The 
influence of foreign policy positions on presidential elections is a subject of considerable 
controversy.? At a minimum, this model allows foreign policy to have at least a marginal influence 
on election outcomes. As long as the influence of foreign policy on elections is not zero, then to the 
degree that government leaders want to maximize their electoral prospects, they will need to select 
foreign policy choices with an eye towards the electoral consequences. More realistically, my focus 
here on the relationship between wars and elections looks at foreign policy issues that have a very 
high profile, and thus suggests circumstances in which foreign policy should prove more salient in 
the electoral environment. 


Voting Behavior 


Thinking about elections requires a consideration of the behavior of voters.!° For the 
purposes of the model, I focus on a single voter, who can be thought of as the median voter. 
Modeling the behavior of this voter requires some consideration of the large literature on the 
motivations and decision processes of voters. At the risk of some simplification, we can reduce this 
literature to three main streams of thought. These streams focus, respectively, on party 
identification, on the evaluation of outcomes, and on the evaluation of policies. In the tradition that 
emphasizes party identification, voters are seen as quite limited in their capabilities. Party 
identification is a useful heuristic that saves voters the trouble of monitoring either the performance 
or the positions of the parties on individual issues.!! 


In the retrospective voting literature, voters focus on outcomes..!2 The advocates of this 
position have primarily addressed economic issues. Voters who observe that the economy is doing 
well -- either in terms of their personal economic well-being, or in terms of the general well being of 
the economy -- will vote for the government. When things are not going well, it will be time for a 
change. These voters do not have to know anything about the policies of the government or 
opposition party. Nor do they need to concern themselves with theories about the relationship 
between policies and outcomes. They do, however, require more information than in the party 
identification model, since they have to form some impression about economic conditions. 


9See Page and Shapiro, The Rational Public, 1991, Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida, "Foreign Affairs and 
Issue Voting,” 1989. 

101 use the terminology of voting, but, mutatis mutandi, the model should be as applicable to non- 
democratic environments where some societal constituency chooses leaders. 


11This fits most closely with the voting behavior tradition that follows Berelson, Lazersfeld, and McPhee in 
Voting, 1954. 


12Fiorina, Retrospective Voting in American National Elections, 1981. 
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It is important to note, however, that retrospective voting may be less tenable for issues 
involving international relations than it is for the domestic economy. Retrospective voters interested 
in economic performance can look either in their own pocketbooks, or at some widely agreed upon 
indicators of the health of the domestic economy. The question of whether war is more or less 
likely, or a state is more or less secure, is a much more difficult assessment to make. Often, this 
assessment will be made only through the lens of policy debates. Kennedy's missile gap in the 1960 
election was a product of the policy debate, not an objective reality that voters could directly assess 
through their personal experiences. Was the Gulf war a bad result? -- the Bush administration was 
asleep at the switch and war happened. Or was it a good result? -- Saddam Hussein was stopped 
with a minimal loss of American lives before he could develop nuclear weapons and realize his 
vision of revitalizing the greater Babylonian empire. Consider the central international conflict for 
the United States in the latter half of the Cold War. Was the Soviet Union behaving responsibly and 
cooperatively through the period of détente? Or was it systematically exploiting Western good will? 
Were the SALT agreements good results or bad results? Right up until the fall of the Berlin Wall, 
there was still significant debate over whether the changes in Gorbachev's foreign policy were 
serious, or just the clever tactics of an ambitious politician jockeying for domestic power and trying 
to lull the West into complacency.!3 


This brings us to the third voting model, which portrays voters as prospective in their voting 
decisions. In this view voters form expectations about the future impact of the policies of the 
competing parties. Prospective voting, of course, makes the greatest demands on the abilities of 
voters. Voters have to be aware of the policy differences of the parties and make connections 
between those differences and their expectations for the future. Nonetheless, as I have suggested, on 
many international issues this may be the only way for voters to actually evaluate outcomes. 


My approach here is to build a model that incorporates all three of these views of individual 
voting behavior. This approach allows me to examine the impact of these different views within the 
framework of the model. The intuition behind this approach is that voters are motivated by some 
combination of all three factors. Voters do have party biases, but they also form preferences over 
policies and outcomes. 


I describe the median voter with five variables.'4 First, the voter can have a relative 
attitude towards war and peace. This attitude, A, will be represented by a point on a scale from A=1 


for a strong pro-war bias to A=-1 for a strong anti-war bias. In this model, this attitude will apply to 
both policies and outcomes. 


The second variable that describes the preferences of the voter represents the party 
identification component of the vote. The voter has an underlying preference for the government or 
the opposition. The party bias, P, will also be measured on the [-1,1] interval, with 1 a strong bias 


13Charles Fairbanks Jr., writes in Commentary in August 1989: "The Politburo, with tactical brilliance, has 
realized that the pause enforced by its internal crisis can be exploited in a peace offensive to weaken the 
West and lighten the pressures exterted by the international trend toward democracy. Lulled, we could well 
dismantle our military forces, and allow NATO to fall apart, thereby renouncing our ability to influence a 
complex and dangerous transition." 

14While these five variables are necessary for developing the model, most of the analysis will function with 
effectively just two variables: the attitude towards war and the relative weight of policies and outcomes. 
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toward the government and -1 representing the strongest bias in favor of the opposition. P can also 
be thought of as representing the influence of other issues -- the domestic economy, abortion, 
whatever -- that the voter may like or dislike about the government and the opposition. 


In addition to these two preference variables, there are the three weighting variables which 
determine the relative role of party, outcomes, and policy differences on the voter's decision making. 
Vp represents the relative weight of the party bias. vp represents the weight of the concern with 


outcomes (R for results). vp represents the relative weight the voter puts on the policy differences 
between the government and the opposition (D for differences). 


I should digress for a moment here to say that the difference between policy based voting 
and outcome based voting is particularly important in this model. As I discuss at greater length 
below, the security dilemma plays a significant role in the international component of this model. 
The security dilemma forces us to recognize that under different international conditions the same 
policy might lead to quite different outcomes.'5 In this regard it is important to note that the voter in 
this model is not sophisticated about the security dilemma. Voters prefer belligerent policies when 
they are basically in favor of war and they prefer conciliatory policies when they are basically in 
favor of peace. This bars me from including the important possibility that the median voter likes a 


belligerent policy in order to avoid war. I do, however, allow policy makers to pursue this more 
sophisticated course. 


The Voting Decision 


We can now describe the voting decision. The median voter re-elects the government if and 
only if: 


ADvp +ARVp + Pvp 20 (1) 


A = Attitude of the median voter towards war 

D = Difference between policy of government and policy of opposition 
R = Results of government policy in the international arena 

P = Party bias of median voter 

Vp = voter's weight on policy difference 

Vp = voter's weight on result of government policy 

Vp= voter's weight on underlying party bias 


And subject to: 


A,D,R,P [-1,1] 
Vo + Vp +Vp =1 


\5Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Politics, 1971. 

16Technically, this approach should not change the analysis as long as there is a gap between the voter's 
sense of the connection between policy and outcomes and the view of the government and opposition elites 
about this connection. Furthermore, while I use the war/peace issue to represent one kind of outcome, we 
could substitute less extreme categories such as conflict/cooperation. 


Where: 
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Eq 1. will yield a result that falls into the range [-1,1] . We can map this outcome into the 


[0,1] space and then treat it as the probability that the government will be elected (@) as in equation 


e = 5(ADvp + ARvp + Pvp) + .5 (2) 


The government and the opposition will want to choose policies to optimize their respective 
probabilities of being elected. The government will want to maximize e while the opposition will 
want to minimize it. They will both be constrained in their attempts to do this, however, by the 
realization that their foreign policy choices also have international effects. To fully specify the 


behavior of the government and the opposition we will now need to develop a corresponding model 
of that arena. 


The International Conflict Model 


The international arena encompasses the foreign policy choices of two states: State A and 
State B. The domestic politics in State A will be modeled as in equation two, above. Two parties 
will choose foreign policies that have effects both on their electoral prospects and on the 
international environment. The governing party's foreign policy is actually pursued and leads to 
results in the real world. The foreign policy of the opposition party is a policy statement that only 
affects real world results to the degree that other states pay attention to this electoral competition. 


State B and the Security Dilemma 


I will model State B as a unitary rational actor. State B will choose whether or not there is a 
war based on its reactions to the foreign policy dynamics within State A. The decision process for 
State B is defined by two variables. The first is the degree to which State B can be deterred. 
Following the logic of the security dilemma, State B will either be deterred or provoked by a 
belligerent foreign policy line in State A. We can think of nature choosing a type for State B ~ 
either deterrable or provokable -- and the variable d can represent a belief about the probability that 
State B is deterrable. A deterrable State B (d=1) will choose peace if State A chooses belligerence, 
but will be tempted to exploit State A or start a war if State A chooses a conciliatory policy. A 


provokable State B (d=0) will choose war if State A chooses belligerence and will choose peace if 
State A chooses a conciliatory policy. 


State B and the Domestic Politics of State A 


The second variable which will describe State B is the degree to which it observes the 
internal political process in State A. In this model this observation will be represented by State B's 
attention to the foreign policy line of the opposition party in State A. The variable t — for 
transparency -- will capture this effect, varying from 0 when State B pays no attention at all to State 
A's domestic opposition, to 1 when State B is obsessed with the policy line of State A's domestic 
opposition and ignores the foreign policy of the government.!7 


17In future models, this might be tied to the parties’ anticipated electoral prospects, but for now it is an 
independent variable. 
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The attention that State B pays to the opposition party in State A will likely be a function of 
two factors. First, and most commonly discussed is the likelihood that the opposition party will soon 
become the governing party. State B might pay considerable attention to domestic politics in State 
A if the opposition party was advocating a dramatically different foreign policy line than the current 
government and if there were indicators that the opposition party was highly likely to take over from 
the governing party. The importance of this phenomenon is often seen most clearly when states fail 
to pay adequate attention to domestic opposition forces in other states. Consider the failure of the 


United States to adequately assess the frailties of the regime of the Shah of Iran and the vitriolic anti- 
Americanism of the Ayatollah Khomeini. 


A second kind of transparency comes into play to the degree that domestic politics are seen 
as a part of State A's overall foreign policy. This kind of transparency is not an issue that has 
garnered much discussion in the international relations literature. It is not difficult, however, to think 
of cases that raise this issue. A state that is trying to present a highly aggressive foreign policy in 
order to deter an enemy may find such a policy less effective to the degree that an enemy finds 
comfort in the opposition's lack of support for such a foreign policy line. In the months leading up to 
the Gulf War, Saddam Hussein seemed to take considerable, if misplaced, solace in the belief that 
the democratic Congress would not support George Bush's more forceful foreign policy line. 


From the other direction, a state trying to present a conciliatory front may be stymied to the 
degree that domestic opposition forces advocate a hard line policy. Current American policy 
towards Russia is surely predicated on a sense of both of these sources of transparency. American 
defense policy towards Russia has to be based on attempt to assess the relative weakness of the 
Yeltsin government. No matter how friendly Yeltsin may seem, American leaders are unlikely to too 
quickly draw down American forces in light of the hard line voices that so seriously threaten his 
power. Ina little bit different scenario, George Bush's primary battle against the right wing of the 
Republican Party in 1988 forced him to take a more belligerent foreign policy line than he would 
have preferred. He attempted to mitigate the effects of this outside of the domestic arena by telling 
Gorbachev that President Reagan was surrounded by "marginal intellectual thugs" who would try to 
portray Bush as a closet liberal. He assured Gorbachev that once he was elected he would work to 
improve U.S.-Soviet relations. In the meantime, he urged Gorbachev to ignore the many things he 
might have to do and say to get elected. Gorbachev later recalled this discussion as the most 
important talk he ever had with George Bush. !® 


The Probability of War 


The foreign policy positions of the government and the opposition in State A will be defined as the 
selection of a probability of pursuing a belligerent policy. Thus g=1 will reflect certainty that the 
government is going to pursue a belligerent foreign policy, while g=0 will reflect certainty that the 
government will pursue a policy of conciliation. b will play the corresponding role for the 
opposition. Once the government and the opposition choose their foreign policies, the probability of 
war will depend on whether State B is deterrable or provokable and the amount of attention State B 
pays respectively to the government and the opposition in State A. This can be defined as in 
equation 3, below: 


18Beschloss and Talbott. At the Highest Levels, 1993, pp. 3-4. 
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p = (1-d)[(1-t)g+tb] + d{(1-t)(1-g) + t(1-b)] 


P = probability of war 

d = probability that State B is deterrable or provokable: 

t = weight that State B gives to opposition's policies in State A (transparency) 
Q = probability that the government will choose a belligerent foreign policy 


b = probability that the opposition will choose a belligerent foreign policy 
p,d,t.g,b e [0,1] 


In equation 3 the probability of war is the sum of the probability that a provokable state will 
be provoked and the probability that a deterrable state will be tempted. More specifically, the 
probability of provoking a state is the probability that State B is provokable (1-d) multiplied by the 
probabilities that the government and/or the opposition will be belligerent (g and b respectively). 
These latter probabilities are weighted by the attention State B pays to government and opposition 
policies ((1-t) and t respectively). The probability that State B will be tempted to exploit State A is 
the probability that State B will be deterrable (d) multiplied by the sum of the probabilities that the 
government and/or the opposit:on will be conciliatory ((1-g) and (1-b) respectively). Again, these 
probabilities are weighted by the relative attention that State B pays to the government and the 
opposition ((1-t) and t respectively). 


Equation 3 can be rearranged to focus attention on the policies of the government and 
opposition, as in equation four: 


p = g(1-t)(1-2d) + bt(1-2d) + d (4) 


As discussed above, the intuition behind equation four is that belligerence will count for 
more -- either in provoking State B or in deterring State B — when the government is backed up by 
the opposition. Likewise, to the degree that State B pays attention to the opposition in State A, it 


will be more likely to react to a conciliatory policy from State A that reflects a foreign policy 
consensus. 


The Combined Model 


_ I now tum to the task of integrating the domestic and international models. Beginning with 
the electoral model (eq. 2), there are two variables that connect to foreign policy and the international 
environment. First, we need to define D for the difference between the policy of the government and 
the policy of the opposition. I use the simple expression (g-b) -- the difference between the policy of 
the government and the policy of the opposition -- in that role here. There are more complex ways to 
describe the policy difference that are more satisfying as general functions, but (g-b) offers some 
computational advantages and is adequate for the analysis that follows here.'9 As with D, (g-b) will 


'9The use of (g-b) to represent policy difference is an important simplification. A more satisfactory 
function would be |A-b| - |A-g|, or the frequently used (A-b)? - (A-g)? with Ae[0,1]. This has the 
disadvantage, however, of either making the math less tractable or requiring the subsequent analysis to be 


(3) 
Where: 
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span the [-1,1] interval. It will take the -1 value when the government is maximally conciliatory 
(g=0) and the opposition is maximally belligerent (b=1) and will equal 1 when the government is 
maximally belligerent and the opposition is maximally conciliatory. When the government and the 
opposition take the same position it will equal zero. It will be positive when the government is more 


belligerent than the opposition and negative when the opposition is more belligerent than the 
government. 


The primary point of connection between the international and domestic models is the role of 
the probability of war as a central indicator of the results of foreign policy choices. This brings us 
to the second variable needed in the election model (equation 2) which is the result variable, R. I 
derive R directly from the probability of war by mapping the probability of war from the [0,1] range 
to the [-1,1] range with a simple linear transformation: 


R=2p-1 


When the probability of war is greater than .5, R is positive. R is negative when the 


probability of war is less than .5. When war is a certainty R = 1. When peace is a certainty, R = 
-1. 


Substituting the probability of war from eq. 4, above into eq. 5 we get: 
R = g2(1-t)(1-2d) + b2t(1-2d) +2d-1 


We can now rewrite the election equation (eq. 2) with the substitutions for D and R as in Eq. 7, 
below. 


e = S[A(g-b)vp + A[g2(1-t)(1-2d) + b2t(1-2d) + 2d- + Pvp] + 5 


Rearranging terms to put the focus on the foreign policy choices of the government and the 
opposition, g and b respectively, gives us equation 8: 


= g(.5)A[Vp + 2(1-t)(1-2d)vp] b(.S)A[Vp - 2t(1-2d)vp] + SAva(2d-1)+ SPvp+.5 (8) 


I have now defined both the probability of war and the probability of the government being 
reelected as linear combinations of the policy choices of the government and the opposition. To 
move to an understanding of the maximizing behavior of these two actors we need to put these 
probabilities in the context of expected utilities. 


broken up into cases depending on the relative values of A,b,g. Because, as I show below, this model forces 
g and b to the values of | or 0, the use of (g-b) and Ae[-1,1] maintains the appropriate coefficients for g 


and b for all of the cases. None of the following analysis would change with the use of |A-bj - |A-g] and 
Ae([0,1]. 


(5) 
6) | 
(7) 
| 
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The Utility Equations 


In this model, I present the government and the opposition as players who receive utility 
both from being elected and from seeing their preferred results in the international system. Thus, 
both parties have mixed motives. They seek reelection and they seek specific international outcomes. 
The politicians in this model are not the single-minded reelection maximizers that are common in 
many models of domestic politics alone. When the same actions maximize utility both in both the 
international and the domestic dimension, the choice of policy will be relatively easy. The more 
difficult, and also more interesting, situations will arise when the same actions increase utility in one 
dimension while decreasing it in the other. The expected utility of the government and of the 
opposition will be based on the utility they receive from war and from election multiplied by the 
probabilities of these events. I will define a variable W to be the utility the government gets from 


war and W to be the utility from peace. Similarly, E will be the utility the government gets from 
being elected while E will represent the utility from not being elected. For the opposition I will use 


W° and E° for the utility of war and election respectively.2° The expected utility equations will be as 
presented in equations 9 and 10. 


EU(government) = pW + (1-p) W + eE + (1-e) E (9) 


EU(opposition) = pW° + (1-p) W2 + (1-e)E° +e E° (10) 


Substituting p and e from equations 4 and 8 above and rearranging terms gives us equations |1 and 
12: 
EU(govt) = g[(1-t)(1-2d)(W- W ) + (Avp(1-t)(1-2d) + .SAv,)(E- E )] 
+ b[t(1-2d)(W- W ) + (Avat(1-2d)+.5Av,)(E- E )] 
+ d(W- W ) + (.5Avp(2d-1) +.5Pvp+.5)(E-E)+ W+ 


EU(opp) = g[(1-t)(1-2d)(W°- W °) + (Ava(1-t)(1-2d) + .5Avp)(E E°)] 
+ b[t(1-2d)(W°- W °) + (Avpt(1-2d)-.5Av,)( E °- 
+ d(W°- W °) + (.5Avp(2d-1) +.5Pvp+.5)(E °-E*)+ W°+E? 


20Tn this two party model, the probability of the opposition being elected is the complement of the 
probability of the government being elected: (1-e). 


: 
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Choosing A Foreign Policy 


The utility equation for the government is linear ing. Thus, utility will be maximized when 
g is either 0 or 1.2! For the purpose of this model, the choice of the government and the opposition 
will always be either complete belligerence or complete conciliation. Whether the government and 
the opposition choose belligerence or conciliation will be a function of the signs and magnitudes of 
the five remaining parameters (t,A,d,Vp,Vp), plus the relative utilities of war and of election. 


Equation 13 gives the change in the expected utility of the government for a change in 
belligerence. When the night side of this equation is positive, the government will pursue a 
belligerent policy. When the nght side is negative, it will pursue a conciliatory policy. The critical 
point, at which government policy will change from conciliatory to belligerent occurs when the right 
side of the equation is zero. The critical point is shown by equation 15. Equations 14 and 16 are 
the corresponding relationships for the opposition's choice of policy. 


SEU(govt)/Sg = (1-t)(1-2d)(W- W ) + (.5Avp+Ave(1-t)(1-2d))(E- E ) 


SEU(opp)/Sb = t(1-2d)(W°- W °) + (.5AVo - Avat(1-2d))(E*- E °) 
Govt: (1-t)(1-2d) / (.5Avp+Ave(1-t)(1-2d)) = (E- E )/(W-W) 
Opp: t(1-2d) / (.5AVp-Avpt(1-2d)) = (E°- E °)/(W°-W?) 


The right side of equation 15 is simply the ratio of the relative utility of being elected over 
the relative utility of peace. I will call this the utility ratio. The left side looks more complicated, 
but is also relatively straightforward to interpret. (1-t) is the relative importance of government 
policy for the behavior of State B. (1-2d) is the probability that State B is deterrable mapped to the 
[-1,1] interval, so that it indicates both whether State B is deterrable or provokable (the sign) and the 
magnitude of that propensity (the absolute value of (1-2d)). Thus, the numerator tells us the 
likelihood that the government's actions will lead to war or peace. The denominator tells us the 
likelihood that the government's actions will lead to reelection. This has two components. The first 
component (.5Av,) shows the contribution of the government's policy to the difference between the 
policies of the government and the opposition weighted by the emphasis the voter puts on policy 
differences (Vp) and whether the voter has a strong attitude towards war or peace (A). The second 
component incorporates the likelihood of war expression we saw in the numerator ((1-t)(1-2d)) with 
the weight the voter puts on results (Vp) and the voter's attitude towards war and peace (A). Thus, 
the left side of the equation is the ratio of the influence of government policy on war over the 
influence of government policy on reelection. I will call this the effects ratio. 


21This knife edged situation is not surprising given the basic simplicity of this model. Increasing the 
interactive character of the terms is a direction of future development that would provide a more nuanced 
sense of the optimal degree of belligerence or conciliation. 


| 

(13) 
(14) 

| (15) 
(16) | 
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Comparative Statics 


An example will illuminate the various influences on the behavior of the government and the 
opposition. Suppose that the government values peace.about three times as strongly as it values 
reelection. This will set the right side of the equation -- the utility ratio -- at 1/3. Let State B focus 
80 percent of its attention on the actions of the government and 20 percent on the policy of the 
opposition (t=.2). Let the median voter be moderately anti-war (A=-.5). The median voter will put 
more emphasis on resu!ts than on policies, but will also put some weight on a party bias (Vp=.5, 
Vp=.3, Vp=.2). _ Finally, we allow d, the probability that State B is deterrable, to vary. Figure 1, 
below, is a plot of the utility ratio and of the effects ratio as a function of d. To the left of the 
asymptotic point for the effects ratio (where the effect of belligerence on the election is zero), the 
government will pursue a belligerent foreign policy whenever the effect ratio is above the utility 
ratio.22 When the effects ratio is below the utilities ratio the government will pursue a conciliatory 
foreign policy in accord with both the demands of the median voter and the international system. 
When the effects ratio line crosses the utilities ratio, which happens when d =.52, the government 
will switch from a conciliatory to a belligerent foreign policy. This suggests a very small zone 
between d=.5 and d=.52 when the government realizes that its policy is not optimal for avoiding war, 
but pursues a conciliatory policy because of the perceived electoral benefits. Under these conditions 


it appears relatively unlikely that a government will be tempted to pursue a policy that compromises 
its sense of the national interest. 


Figure One 


Government Incentives 
for a Belligerent Foreign Policy 


Effect Ratio 


Utility Ratio 


Deterrability of State B 


22Mathematically, whether the effects ratio being above or below the utility ratio produces a belligerent 
policy depends on the signs of the utility ratio and the domestic effects part of the effects ratio (through their 
effect on the direction of the inequality). Above the asymptotic point, at around .7 (where the denominator 
of the effects ratio approaches zero) the inequality shifts and belligerent policies will be pursued as long as 
the effect ratio is below the utility ratio. 
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The incentives faced by the opposition in this case are a little more complex. In the first 
place, the opposition policy has much less impact on State B (t =.2). This increases the range in 
which the opposition will be tempted to pander to the public, since there is less of a down side in 
terms of the international effects. Likewise, good outcomes hurt the electoral prospects of the 
Opposition, in proportion to the degree that the public pays attention to outcomes. This means that 
the result component and the policy component of the electoral effect can cut in opposite directions 
(this can be seen in the minus sign in the denominator on the left side of equation 16). If, like the 
government, the opposition is three times as concerned about peace as they are about getting elected, 
the opposition will be tempted to espouse a conciliatory foreign policy that increases the risk of war 
when the probability that State B requires deterrence is between .5 and .57. Unlike the case for the 
government, we can see in Figure Two, below, that this temptation is highly elastic with respect to 
the utility ratio. If the opposition were to become twice as concerned about getting elected as they 
are about peace, they would pander to the public by espousing a conciliatory policy even if they were 
certain that such a policy would lead to war if it were to be enacted. 


Figure Two 


Opposition Incentives 
for a Belligerent Foreign Policy 


] 
Effect Ratio 


——~ Utility Ratio 


Deterrability of State B 


The Utility Ratio 


The policy pursued by the government is considerably less sensitive to changes in the utility 
ratio. Going back to the government's incentives in Figure One, and thinking about the right side of 
the equation -- the relative valuation of peace and reelection -- we can see that the range for the 
treason temptation is quite stable as long as peace is preferred to war and elections are no more 
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important than peace. In this case, holding theh other parameters to the samem values as in the 
example above, the right side of equation 14 will fall within the [0,1] range, and the temptation to 
pursue a conciliatory policy when there is a belief that State B is deterrable will be within the range 
5<d<.54. If reelection is more important to the government than peace, it is, naturally, more likely 
that policies that are sub-optimal from the standpoint of international relations will be pursued. In 
this case, however, the government would have to have a very significant preference for reelection 
over peace to make much of a difference. If the government was ten times more interested in 
reelection than in peace, it would pursue a conciliatory policy in accord with both its domestic and 
international interests as long as it was likely that State B was provokable. It would keep pursuing 
that policy -- at odds with its sense of the national interest -- if there was between a 50 and 60 
percent probability that State B needed to be deterred. In that range, the electoral benefit of 
pandering to the public's desire for a conciliatory policy would outweigh the risk of war upsetting the 
results oriented public. If the probability that belligerence will prevent war is above .6, the results 
effect is sufficient to outweigh the policy effect. In this range the concems for reelection and for 
peace will both work to make the government more belligerent.2> Indeed, above the asymptotic point 
at about d=.7 there is no value for the utility ratio that will motivate a trade of the national interest 
for electoral interests. 


There are, as we will see below, ways to move the asymptotic point, and thus to increase the 
range in which a greater relative concern with election will lead to policies that are perceived to 
compromise the national interest. But it is also important to emphasize that the utility ratio will be 
very much affected by the way in which the international results are framed. Foreign policy choices 
are rarely framed simply in terms of peace or war. If the war option is framed in a way that makes 
the costs of a given policy seem less, the utility ratio will get larger. One common way for this to 
happen is through time-shifting. This analysis has been static. The choice of politicians, however, is 
often not a choice of war or no war, but rather, a risk of war now that may be repairable in the 
future. Thus, Roosevelt did not envision himself foregoing the possibility of deterring Hitler after 
the 1940 election, just because before the election, while taking credit for the neutrality legislation he 
had consistently opposed, he assured the voters that "Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars."24 To put it in the most stark terms, his real choice was between deterring Hitler with 
some degree of effectiveness now (before the election) or deterring Hitler later (after the election) 
with some perhaps marginally diminished effectiveness. Even though the absolute costs of failing to 
deter Hitler were clearly very high, the marginal cost of delay may have been viewed as relatively 
low, and thus could be traded off against the benefits of domestic electoral politics. 


The utility ratio may also be affected to the degree that politicians blur the distinction 
between electoral gains and national interest gains. Politicians are often quite adept at what 
Alexander George has labeled value-extension -- that is the extension of values on one dimension 
onto another dimension.?5 To the degree that politicians see their own election as critical to the 


23 Again, above .7 the inequality is reversed. Belligerence will be pursued when the effects line is be/ow the 
utility line. The asymptotic effect occurs because as the election effect goes to zero, it will be irrelevant and 
the domestic costs of a belligerent foreign policy will be completely ignored. As long as peace is preferred 
to war and election is preferred to not being elected the utility ratio will always be positive, so there is no 
treason temptation in the range where d is above .7. 


24Divine, Foreign Policy and U.S. Presidential Elections, vol 1, 1974, pp. 81-2. 
25George, Presidential Decisionmaking and Foreign Policy, 1980, p. 234. 
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national interest, or concomitantly, see grave threats to the national interest in the election of their 
adversaries, the importance of election will increase relative to the importance of a specific outcome 
on one particular issue. Indeed, to the degree that value extension takes place, the more important 
foreign policy outcomes in general become, the more important election will become, and the less 
important the sacrifice of some degree of the national interest for a small but electorally useful war. 


Transparency 


The transparency variable (t) indicates the degree to which State B pays attention to the 
policy statements of the opposition in State A. When t=0 the opposition's policy statements are 
irrelevant to the actions of State B. In this case, the opposition will have no incentive to espouse 
responsible policies, and will always pursue the policies that please the public. The larger t is the 
smaller will be the effect of government policies on the actions of State B, and thus the larger will be 
the range in which the government will be willing to trade international risks for domestic electoral 
gains. If t were to rise above .5 -- indicating that State B pays more attention to the opposition's 
policy statements than to the government's policy actions -- figures one and two, above, would 
switch and the government would have consistently more liberty to pursue domestically popular 
policies with less concern about their international repercussions. 


Retrospective and Prospective Voting 


Increasing voter attention to results has opposite effects on the government and the 
opposition. The more results matter, the more the government has to pursue policies that it believes 
will ensure the optimal international outcomes, even at the expense of policy positions that alienate 
domestic constituencies. The opposition, on the other hand, will find its policies under less public 
scrutiny. There will be an increased temptation to seek electoral profits from working to sabotage 
the results achieved by the government's policies. Results oriented voters will, thus, be able to place 


more trust in the sincerity of the governing party, but will have to be more suspicious of the 
opposition. 


Increasing voter attention to policies, and decreasing their attention to results flattens the 
relevant part of the curve and thus increases the potential area of a treason temptation for both the 
government and the opposition. If we reverse the values we used in the example above, so that voter 
concer with policies is now .5, while concern with results is .3, the range for a government that 
was three times as concerned about peace as about reelection would only increase from about 
.50<d<.52 to .50<d<.53. The real change would come in the potential range. Where in the case 
illustrated in Figure One, a government that was ten times more concerned with reelection than with 
peace would be tempted in the range .50<d<.57, when we increase the voter's focus on policies, the 
range becomes .50<d<.81. The opposition case is even more dramatic. An opposition that valued 


peace and reelection about equally would be induced to pander to public demands for any d in the 
range .50<d<.88. 


The importance of policy relative to results is particularly likely to be high when results are 
ambiguous or unknown. For the reasons given above, this may be the case in international relations 
more often than we might want to admit. Except in truly dramatic times, voters will need to have a 
sense of the relationship between policies and outcomes in order to evaluate the difficult 
counterfactual question of whether things are going well or going poorly. 
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An important implication of this model, then, is that for voters a little bit of intelligence is a 
most dangerous thing. A public that focused solely on its party bias, or on outcomes -- that 
essentially ignored foreign policy -- would create no treason temptation. Likewise, a public that 
recognized the security dilemma and was as attuned to the intricacies of foreign policy as elites 
would leave no space between the demands of the international environment and the demands of the 
domestic environment. It is only when the public has strong policy preferences that are at odds with 
the policy preferences of the government and opposition parties that these actors will find it 
advantageous to sacrifice the national interest for their personal political needs. 


The Attitude Toward War 


Finally, changing the public's attitude toward war changes the steepness of the curves in 
figure one and two. Decreasing the public's anti-war attitude makes war a less critical electoral 
issue. This increases the steepness of the curves and thus decreases the range of the treason 
temptation for both the government and the opposition. Increasing the public's anti-war attitude 
makes war a more critical issue. This flattens the curves and makes the policy choice more sensitive 
to changes in the utility ratio. The irony here, then, is that the more intensly the public feels about 


peace, the more likely it is to get a government that will sacrifice peace for the electoral benefit of 
pursuing the popular policy. 


Since in this model the danger and costs of war and of exploitation are symmetric, making 
the public pro-war simply flips the figures around. A policy of belligerence will accord with both 
the national interest and the electoral interests of the parties as long as the probability that State B is 
deterrable is above .5. When it is clear that State B is provokable, both the government and the 
opposition are likely to pursue a conciliatory policy, despite public protestations. The government 


and especially the opposition will be most tempted to pander to the pro-war public with a belligerent 


foreign policy at the expense of the national interest when the probability that State B is deterrable 
(d) is just below .5. 


The Probability of Election and the Probability of War 


Thus far, I have focused on the temptation to pursue policies that are at odds with this 
formulation of the national interest. I turn back, now, to consider the relationship between these 
foreign policy choices and the probability of war and the probability of election. Figures three and 
four - four being an enlarged picture of the critical region in Figure Three —- plot the probabilities 
of war and of the government being elected under the parameters of the case presented above (t=.2, 
A=-.5,Vp=.5, Vp=.3). These parameters are sufficient for calculating the probability of war. For 
calculating the probability of the government being elected, I have added the assumption that there is 
no party bias (P=0). The inclusion of a party bias would simply shift the curve up or down by the 
amount of the party bias multiplied by the weight on party bias (vp=.2).76 


26The curve could also be shifted up or down by the use of a more sophisticated function for the distance 


between the voter's prefered policy and the policies of the government and the opposition. The dynamics of 
the model relative to d would remain the same. See note 19 above. 
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The Probability of War 


There are several features to note in these plots. The most obvious characteristic is that the 
probability of war is inversely related to the extremeness of either the deterrability or the 
provokability of State B. The clearer the imperatives of the international system, the more likely 
State A is to choose the appropriate policy, and the less likely war is. In this model, it is when there 


is the greatest ambiguity about the appropriate policy to pursue that the danger of war is the 
highest.27 


It is also important to see the way that the probability of war interacts with the foreign 
policy choices of the government and the opposition. If the government and the opposition always 
pursued the optimal international result, the probability of war would be two straight lines in a single 
peak at d=.5 and pr(war)=.5. Compared to this baseline form, we see that in the small range between 
d=.5 and d=.52, the choice of the government to pursue a conciliatory policy, despite its sense that 
State B is marginally more likely to require deterrence, pushes the probability of war above the 50 
percent mark. The probability of war then remains above its baseline as long as the opposition 
continues to argue for a conciliatory policy despite its awareness of the shortfalls of such a policy in 
the international realm. Thus, the temptation of the government and the opposition to focus on 
domestic political battles at the expense of the national interest is greatest precisely when the 


international system is the most dangerous. The international system, in turn, is made even more 
dangerous by this lack of attention. 


To look at this from another angle: when the policy implications of international dangers are 
clear, the opposing domestic political forces will have clear incentives to join together. Responsible 
political parties will have both national interest incentives and electoral incentives to pursue the 
policies demanded by the international system, even when there is strong public pressure to follow 
another course. When the policy implications of international dangers are not clear, however, the 
two political parties will not respond with a united front. Ambiguities in the relationship between 
policies and outcomes will not only create more potential for policy differences because of this 
uncertainty, but will also create a space in which there may be an electoral temptation to pursue a 
policy contrary to the national interest. 


One can think here of the period leading up to World War II when the West (and Stalin as 
well, for that matter) vacillated between a policy of appeasement and a policy of belligerence 
towards Hitler. The inability to see clearly what the appropriate policy is leaves a political space for 
domestic political actors to pursue the electorally optimal policy. Stalin, admittedly, probably didn't 
have too much problem with this, but in Britain, France, Canada, and the United States there were 
obvious dilemmas in trying to choose a foreign policy line that could optimize both the domestic and 
the international outcomes. Isolationism flourished in the West, producing domestic demands for a 
conciliatory policy, while most government leaders recognized the need to restrain Hitler's 
ambitions. In Canada, MacKenzie King was able to pursue a belligerent policy in support of 


27The stark shape of the probability of war curve in this case is a function of the knife-edged nature of the 
incentives to be belligerent or conciliatory. One could imagine a more sophisticated model that would allow 


State A to pursue a moderated policy that would accord with the more moderate probabilities that State B is 
either provokable or deterrable. 
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Britain only by limiting Canadian capabilities by promising not to send conscripts overseas.2® The 
infamous pre-war policy of the British Conservative Party was simultaneously "all sanctions short 
of war" and "peace at almost any price."?? In the American presidential campaign of 1940, both 
Willkie and Roosevelt favored more involvement in the European War, but felt electorally 
constrained to take a more neutral line. Willkie was pushed in that direction by his Republican 
backers. Roosevelt was pushed by the fear that Willkie would more vigorously take up the 
isolationist cause.>° 


The Probability of Election 


The curve for the probability of the government's being re-elected is also revealing. Because 
of the sensitivity of the electorate to international outcomes, the opposition party benefits from the 
increased probability of war, giving the electoral curve the inverse shape of the probability of war 
curve. As with the war curve, however, the opportunity to pander to public demands for a 
conciliatory policy when the international system marginally demands a deterrence policy distorts 
this baseline shape. In this case the opposition can make a significant dent in the government's 
reelection prospects by pursuing a popular policy of conciliation when the government feels 
constrained by the demands of the international environment to pursue deterrence. Without the 
opportunity to pander to the public, the opposition would never be able to beat the government under 
the conditions described here.*! It is only with the luxury of being out of power, and being relatively 
ignored by State B, that the opposition has any hope of gaining power. In the range from d=.5 to 
d=.57 the government is in an unenviable position (though I presume there is still some envy on the 
part of the opposition). Despite sharing the same relative preferences for peace and election and the 
same sense of the international system as the opposition, the responsibilities of power mean that the 
government will pursue a policy that, while maximizing its utility, also may cost it the election. 


Limitations and Extensions 


It is important to set out explicitly some of the limitations of this model both for the purpose 


of putting the results into perspective, and because they are suggestive for ways in which the model 
might be improved in future iterations. 


In the first place, some of the important results I have presented here are driven by the fact 
that I present the public as unsophisticated relative to elites. In particular, I have modeled the 


28This restriction singificantly hampered the Canadian war effort. It was over-turned in 1942 after a 
national referendum freeing King from his commitment. Even after that referendum passed by a substantial 
margin, King waited until 1944 to lift the restriction on overseas service for conscripts. He anticipated at 
the time that his course of action might well destroy the political viability of the Liberal Party.. See Stacey, 
Arms, Men, and Governments, 1970. 

29This policy actually left the opposition Labour party in something of a quandry. In the 1935 election their 
opposition to Conservative Party foreign policy led them to advocate a more belligerent policy line, which 


was widely interpreted by the electorate as a policy of “sanctions, even if it means war." Taylor, Origins of 
the Second World War, 1961, p. 93. 


30D ivine, Foreign Policy and U.S. Presidential Elections, 1974. 
31This is under the assumption of no party bias. Party bias will shift the entire curve up or down. 
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public as ignorant of the probability that State B is deterrable, and unversed in the intricacies of the 
security dilemma. While there will be some controversy as to how far this assumption deviates from 


reality, it would clearly be preferable to be able to assess the role of different levels of public 
capabilities beyond the role of simple attentiveness to policies. 


At the other end of the spectrum, this model may give the voters too much credit by making 
their views independent of elite views. It is clear that there is a strong relationship between elite and 
mass opinion.*? Since this model is not dynamic, I cannot use it to directly assess the role of rally 
effects or of the creation of public attitudes by government and opposition leaders. Still, if Kennan 
is right that demagogues will always be a problem because "the truth is sometimes a poor competitor 
in the market place of ideas"33 we could continue to think of the treason temptation being built on the 
relative manipulability of the public. In this case, the model would show when political leaders face 
a temptation to create public enthusiasms for policies that are at odds with the national interest. 


The lack of a dynamic element also limits my ability to use this model to assess the 
interaction of government, opposition, and foreign actors. One obvious direction for future work 
would be to allow the choices of these actors to affect each other. In particular, it might make sense 
to force the government to choose a policy first, and then give the opposition the opportunity to pick 
an optimal response. State B, in turn, might also be allowed to select a foreign policy in accord with 
its expectations about domestic politics in State A. This would raise the important possibility of 
strategic behavior by all of the actors. 


Finally, a more sophisticated model would allow more control over the information 
conditions. In this model, the government and the opposition have the same perspective on the 
nature of State B. It is often the case, of course, that domestic actors cannot agree on the nature of 


State B. A more sophisticated model than the one I present here might assess the degree to which the 
government and the opposition deviate from their own individual perspectives on the national 
interest. This would be particularly useful in combination with the inclusion of interaction effects, 
since it would allow these actors to base their policy compromises more directly on political 
competition with their domestic adversaries. 


Conclusions 


The world is a complex place. There will always be occasions for conflict between popular 
and elite conceptions of the national interest. Unless our view of popular passion is so lofty that we 
always see in the public voice some best approximation of the national interest, we will have to be 
concerned about the temptation for elites to knowingly sacrifice their conception of the common good 
for their own political gains. In the model I have presented here, this temptation arises not from 
venality or short-sightedness, but from rational utility maximization, from reason. 


To the degree that this model accurately reflects the interaction of domestic and international 
incentives, there is both bad news and good news for those concerned with democracy and national 


32See Zaller, The Nature and Origins of Mass Opinion, 1992. 
33Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1951. p. 62. 
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security policy. The bad news is that there is a set of circumstances where governments will 
sacrifice the national interest to their electoral needs. The intuition that there will be political actors 
who are willing to risk international crises and even wars to bolster their domestic standing is 
reproduced in this model. The good news is that there is only a small range of parameter values 


where that will happen. For the vast majority of possible parameter values, the government's 
international and national incentives are in accord. 


Moreover, there is a plausibly large range in which the government accepts electoral defeat 
rather than pursue irresponsible policies. The fact that an irresponsible opposition is elected may be 
unfortunate. But, this model should also be reassuring in that direction. The irresponsibility of the 
Opposition arises precisely because they are not in power. Once in power they will face an incentive 
structure that emphasizes the international effects of their actions. They, in their turn, will behave as 
responsibly as did the previous government. 


The challenge now, of course, is to discuss parameter values empirically. Is it the case that 
crises are characterized by high uncertainty about the deterrability of states and that political leaders 
are considerably more concerned about their electoral prospects than about almost anything else? If 
SO, we will see the national interest compromised more frequently for domestic concerns. If, on the 
other hand, crises are distributed fairly evenly on the deterrability/provokability continuum, and 
government leaders are, at worst, only two or three times more concerned with election than with war 
and peace, then, with moderate assumptions about the other parameters, it will be relatively unusual 
for government policy to reflect domestic rather than international concerns. 


Whether pandering to public demands is a form of treason or a realization of the aspirations 
of representative democracy is a question that will continue to attract the attention of political 
philosophers. Since this dynamic affects the foundation of our conception of states as actors in the 
international system it must also be a concern for students of international relations. The classical 
realists incorporated this concern into their analysis of international relations. My argument here has 
been that we need to understand the dynamics and prevalence of these trade-offs before we move too 
quickly with the structural realists to dismiss these concerns. My hope is that the model I have 
constructed here will begin to provide a foundation for specifying more carefully the conditions 
under which the trade-off of domestic and international concerns will be more or less likely. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHOICE IN POST-COMMUNIST 
EASTERN EUROPE! 


In a series of articles and an influential book, Kenneth Jowitt (1990; 1991a; 
1991b; 1992) argues that forty years of rule by Leninist regimes has resulted in a 
cultural legacy in Eastern Europe that can be expected to undermine both democracy and 
Capitalism. Beginning from completely different assumptions, other observers have 
suggested that the economic costs to much of the population inherent in the transition to 
Capitalism can be expected to jeopardize the survival of democracy in ex-communist 
countries (e.g., Przeworski 1991). 

We do not know at this time whether most transitions from Leninism will, perhaps 
after a period of transitional turbulence, result in competitive regimes; nor do we know 
how many of the currently democratic ex-Leninist systems will suffer interludes of 
authoritarianism in the future. Consequently, we cannot judge the foresightfulness and 
insightfulness of the various predictions of disaster. We can, however, examine the 
recent behavior of political elites and masses in Eastern Europe to see if they display 
signs of either the Leninist cultural legacy described so persuasively by Jowitt or the 
lack of support for democracy in the face of high economic costs expected by a number of 


other scholars. And we can compare the behavior of Eastern Europeans with the 


behavior of Latin Americans in similar circumstances as a means of identifying what is 


truly unique about the Leninist legacy. 
This paper responds to the claims about the incompatibility between democracy and 


various features of Eastern European reality with a concrete and quotidian investigation 


1] am very grateful to Lyubov Mincheva, Dick Anderson, Ivan Szelenyi, Jerszy Wiatr, 
Andrzej Korbonski, and John Zaller for their help, information, and advice, and to 
Kimberly Niles for research assistance on this project. Matthew Shugart, Ellen 

Comisso, Akos Rona-Tas, Rein Taagepera, David Laitin, and Kaare Strom made very 
useful comments on earlier versions of this paper, some of which | have not yet had time 
to fully incorporate. IRIS, the NSF, and the Center for German and European Studies at 
UC, Berkeley, have made it possible for me to begin doing research on a part of the world 
| have hitherto neglected. 


of the initiation of new democratic institutions in four East European countries. Much of 
the scholarly literature on Eastern Europe has been written by observers who have had 
little experience studying real democracies, and hence have somewhat unrealistic 
expectations about them. This study, in contrast, draws its assumptions and basic 
theoretical framework from the literature on democracies in the US and Western 
Europe. 

The study has three parts. It first sketches a set of assumptions and predictions 
about the behavior of political elites in a stylized but not idealized democratic polity. It 
then compares these predictions with the behavior of contemporary politicians in 
Eastern Europe. To the extent that East European politicians turn out to act like 
politicians in any other democratic setting, this investigation undermines claims about 
the importance of a distinctive Leninist legacy for elite political behavior in post- 
Leninist democracies. The third section compares the situation in Eastern Europe with 
that in Latin America during transitions from authoritarianism. In this section, | 
discuss both the politics of institutional choice and the interaction between economic 
hardship and mass political behavior. The comparison between Eastern Europe and Latin 
America yields some suggestions about elements of the Leninist legacy that have 
immediate political relevance but have received little attention from observers. 

The issue focus of this paper is on the negotiations over and choice among specific 
new democratic institutions. Many other policy areas might have been chosen, but 
several analysts have suggested that the specific institutional characterisitics of new 
democracies influence their ability to pursue effective economic policy and hence their 
long-term political stability (Haggard and Kaufman 1989 and 1992; Linz 1990; 
Valenzuela 1985; Mainwaring forthcoming). This issue area thus seems to have special 
relevance for the questions raised above. 


The East European countries treated here are Poland, Hungary, Romania, and 


Bulgaria. | limit this excursion into East European politics to only four cases simply to 


2 


keep the task manageable. These particular cases were selected, first, to exclude the 


effect of extreme ethnic nationalism on institutional outcomes. Though ethnic 


nationalism is a very important cause of institutional choice in Eastern Europe, | 

exluded countries likely to split or disintegrate into civil war partly to reduce confusion 
and partly to increase cross-regional comparability. The amount of ethnic strife 
experienced in these four cases is more typical of other developing countries than is the 
former Yugoslavia. Second, | chose these cases in order to have some variation in level 
of development, the role of mass participation in the overthrow of the old regime, and 
institutional outcome. The Latin American material draws primarily on the experiences 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, countries at levels 
of development comparable to the range in Eastern Europe and that have all experienced 


at least one transition to democracy since World War Il. 


Let us turn now to the investigation of how specific new democratic institutions are 
chosen in transitional and post-Leninist political systems. The two central questions to 
be answered in this section are: whether the norms, logic, or incentives that motivate 
the choices of politicians in post-Leninist systems lead to different outcomes than would 
be expected in countries with a longer history of democratic experience; and whether 
institutional choice seems to have been affected by economic hardship or imperatives of 
the transition to capitalism. 

Past Efforts to Explain Institutions 

Two literatures on the emergence of political institutions currently exist. The first, 
pioneered by Lipset and Rokkan (1967) links party systems and electoral laws to the 
major historical events experienced by countries and the ethnic, religious, and economic 
cleavages created and maintained by these events. Recent work by Coppedge (1991) and 


Scully (1992) has used a similar perspective to explain different kinds of party 


| 
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systems in Latin America. Though some insights can be drawn from this literature of 
relevance to the post-communist world (see, for example, Lijphart 1992), its direct 
utility for explaining the emergence of new political institutions in Eastern Europe is 
limited. Industrialization under communist auspices created neither the basic capital- 
labor cleavage nor the autonomous mass participation interest-based organizations 
(except in Poland) assumed by Lipset and Rokkan, and therefore most parts of the model 
cannot be directly transferred to Eastern Europe. 

The second existing literature has been developed mostly by economists. Most 
economic explanations of institutional change rely on efficiency gains, often taking into 
account transaction costs, to explain the evolution of new institutions (e.g., Alchian 
1950; North and Thomas 1973; North 1981; Barzel 1989; Williamson 1975 and 
1985). Since they have usually not taken into account collective action problems or 
other issues involving the distribution of gains from efficiency, however, they have not 
provided explanations for the persistence of inefficient institutions.2 Furthermore, 
these arguments have generally sought to explain institutions at a fairly abstract level 
(firms as a form of organizaiton, efficient property rights with the details unspecified), 
rather than explaining concrete differences among institutions. When it is not clear 
which institution is more efficient (e.g. presidentialism or parliamentarism), 
economists’ arguments offer little heip in understanding outcomes. 

In short, attempts to explain the emergence of concrete political institutions do not 
fit very well into conventional paradigms. It is often not obvious which economic 
interests will benefit from one form of political system as opposed to another, and it is 
often not obvious which set would be more efficient, or even what efficiency would mean 


in this context. 


2North (especially 1990) is an exception, as is Levi (1988) who, though not an 
economist, draws on this literature to build a political argument. 


In contrast to abstract economic arguments, two political arguments of considerable 
analytic sophistication seek specifically to explain a particular institutional outcome, 
the strength of the presidency. Shugart and Carey (1992) note a correlation between 
weak parties and strong presidencies in Latin America and argue that legislatures made 
up of weak parties tend to delegate powers to the president as a way of overcoming 
immobilism. Shugart (1993) suggests an extension of this argument to Eastern Europe. 
Lijphart (1992), drawing on East European case materials, argues that presidentialism 
is a response to uncertainty about the future, an attempt to hedge bets by creating more 
than one possibility of winning office. These arguments are both plausible, but, as will 
be shown below, some of the details posited do not fit the historical sequence of events in 
East European countries very well. 

Most descriptions of the current round of institutional choice in Eastern Europe 
stress either the imitation of foreign institutions or the relationship between the 
continued power of communist successor parties and the deviation of rules chosen from 
democratic ideals. These discussions capture an aspect of reality, but they miss more. 

The discussions of borrowing offer no explanation for why one system is copied 
rather than another and no explanation for why all East European countries have revised 
and adapted the systems they have borrowed. One might expect that, in a situation in 
which the effects of a decision on material interests are not obvious, East European 
constitution writers concerned about stability and economic performance might simply 
choose the most obviously successful system (perhaps West Germany) and copy it. Only 
Hungary has done so, however, and even in Hungary apparently minor revisions to the 
electoral system greatly reduce its proportionality and thus lead to an outcome quite 


different from the German.3 


3For details on the translation of votes into seats in Hungary, see Hibbing and Patterson 
(1992). 


The continued dominance of communist successor parties explains the continued 
existence of a number of undemocratic features in constitutions, but not the main 
features of the political systems. In the cases examined, communist parties all pressed 
for strong presidents and majoritarian electoral systems (ironically, the US system) 
during initial negotiations with the opposition, but the strongest presidency among these 
cases is in Poland not Romania, and the most majoritarian electoral system is in 
Hungary not Romania, though Romania has much the strongest successor party. 

In contrast to the various literatures discussed above, my attempt to explain 
institutional change and resistance to change begins with two assumptions drawn 
explicitly from standard treatments of democratic politics (e.g., Downs 1957; Mayhew 
1974; Fiorina 1977; Jacobson and Kernell 1983): that those who make the changes — 
that is, the members of round tables, constituent assemblies, and legislatures who must 
make the choices that determine electoral procedures -- pursue their own individual 
interests above all else; and that their interests center on furthering their political 
careers. This political self-interest predisposes them to favor some institutional 
arrangements and oppose others. In advancing this argument, | do not deny that political 
leaders represent the interests of constituents and prefer some policies to others. But 
for politicians considering institutional changes, interest in furthering their careers 
usually converges with interest in achieving the policy goals of their constituents. The 
same institutions that will improve their chances of winning elections will also improve 
their chances of achieving policy goals since the greater the likelihood that they and 
their party allies will be elected, the greater the chance of passing the legislation they 
favor. 

As | have shown in earlier work (Geddes 1990), the institutional preferences of the 


self-interested politicians who create new democratic political systems depend on their 


roles (e.g., legislator), which societal interests their parties represent and rely on for 
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votes, and whether their parties are rising or declining relative to others. Most 
obviously, for example, members of small parties, declining parties, and parties with 


an uncertain future will prefer proportional representation. The feasible alternatives 


from which they have to choose are determined by the pre-existing institutional context 


and the distribution of strength among parties. 

This approach, which works quite well explaining institutional change in Latin 
America, faces several potential problems when applied to contemporary Eastern 
Europe. Foremost among them is the extreme volatility of the political and party context 
at the time of institutional choice. In all the countries examined, the communist parties 
had tremendous advantages over other parties in terms of local organization, control of 
government resources and patronage, and control of the media as transitions began. 
Between 1989 and 1992, however, support for communist parties and their successors 
declined, in most countries dramatically, as did their control of political resources 
(Engelbrekt and Nikolaev 1992; Reisch 1990; Shafir 1991a; Zubek 1991). 

Meanwhile, new parties arose by spontaneous generation -- in some countries well over 
a hundred of them. In rapid succession, new parties were born, split, fused, died, 
survived, and, in some cases, prospered. The distribution of power among the parties 
altered radically over time, as did the existing institutional environment. Nevertheless, 
even though political circumstances changed rapidly and at first unpredictably, 
institutional choices are made at particular times, and, at any particular time, it is 
possible to identify the pre-existing institutional context, the parties and individuals 
who influence choices. It is also possible to observe which parties were declining and 
which growing and what preferences were expressed in negotiations and votes. 

The extreme fluidity of the East European political context thus does not render 
impossible explanations based on the political interests of politicians, but it does lead to 
the need to incorporate timing into the explanation. In all four cases examined for this 


paper, initial institution design resulted from negotiations between the communists and 
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their successors on the one hand and one or more opposition groups on the other. 
Outcomes varied with the perceived strength and hence bargaining power of the two 
sides, which changed over time as communist parties declined. Outcomes were also 
influenced, especially in the second round of institutional changes, by the degree of 
fragmentation and other characteristics, to be discussed below, of the opposition parties. 
Fragmentation of both communist and opposition parties tended to increase over time 
(Engelbrekt 1991; Engelbrekt and Perry 1991; Mincheva 1993; Perry 1992; Shafir 
1992b; Topor 1991; Vinton 1990b; Zubek 1991). 

Communist parties enjoyed their greatest negotiating power while uncertainty 
prevailed about whether the withdrawal of the Soviet threat to intervene in the internal 
affairs of East European countries was real, that is, prior to fall 1989. In early spring 
1989, when the Polish Round Table took place, the communists could get most of what 
they wanted in the institutional domain in return for allowing the opposition the right to 
legal organization and participation in the political process. "Solidarity did not 
seriously press for the holding of completely free elections in June, 1989..." (Zubek 
1991: 361). 

Once the reality of the Soviet withdrawal had become certain, however, the situation 
with regard to both bargaining strength and information about party strength underwent 
a dramatic change. Communist parties had to assess their ability to compete in 
competitive electoral systems, an area in which they had no practical experience (with 
the partial exception of Hungary) and little information. Prior to the first elections and 
the freeing of the media, both communist and opposition parties systematically 
overestimated communist support. 


As long as the media are controlled and opposition parties are not permitted to 


mobilize political campaigns that disseminate their views to large numbers of people, 


most people's opinions, as expressed in surveys and votes, will reflect the views carried 
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in the controlled media (Geddes and Zaller 1989). All political leaders depend to some 
extent on votes and opinion polls as means of judging public opinion and their own 
political standing, but communist leaders were even more dependent on these forms of 
information about public opinion than the average democratic leader since local party 


organizations generally failed to transmit expressions of discontent to the top, and other 


forms of public expression were strongly discouraged. The opinions shaped by a 


controlled media are highly volatile, however, and subject to rapid and radical change 
once people are exposed to competing points of view (Geddes and Zaller 1989). Political 
elites in Eastern Europe, like military rulers in Latin America before them, were 

surprised by the rapid disintegration of regime support once the articulation of 
opposition views became possible. 

Only in Poland had Solidarity's earlier success and the quasi-legalization of what had 
been samizdat publications during the economic reforms of the eighties created an 
opposition information flow that had already reached a significant part of the population 
prior to 1989 (Zubek 1991: 356-57). Asa result, popular opposition to the 
communist regime in Poland had become widespread and highly visible. Polish 
communist leaders were aware that they probably could not win open elections and 
demanded institutions that would safeguard their control in spite of their lack of 
popularity: the reservation of 65% of the seats in the Sejm for themselves and their 
allies along with a strong president elected by the legislature which, given a guaranteed 
control of 65% of the lower house, they thought they were sure to control. Neither 
Solidarity nor the PZPR (Polish United Workers' Party [communist]), however, 
predicted the extent of Solidarity's victory. "Even the worst predictions (of the 
communists) saw Solidarity winning half of the seats, the PZPR's coaliton a third of 
them ... (Zubek 1991: 363). 

In the rest of Eastern Europe, opposition information flows had reached few outside 


the best educated stratum. Communist leaders in these countries overestimated the depth 


and resilience of the opinions they had helped to create through control of the media. In 
consequence, when negotiations took place before the first free elections, communist 
parties tended to demand (details below) institutional arrangements that would benefit a 
dominant party, such as a strong elected presidency and majoritarian forms of 
representation. Opposition parties underestimated their own strength and settled for 
less than they might have gotten if perceptions on all sides had been more accurate. 

As elections occurred, both inside each country and in other ex-communist 
countries, assessments by all parties of communist strength became more accurate, but 
uncertainty about which of the competing opposition groups would survive and which 
would become major players continued very high. Institutions designed or redesigned 
after the first round of elections tended to reflect this high level of uncertainty. 
Proportional representation, which protects small parties from annihilation, was, as 
noted by Lijphart (1992), the universal response to this uncertainty in countries that 
devised new electoral rules after the first open election. 

In every bargaining situation after fall 1989, as will be shown below, communists 
faced much higher costs for delay in coming to an agreement over institutions than did 
opposition parties. Except in Poland, the opposition initially lacked a grassroots 
organization, and the communists controlled the official media and local government 
(Mincheva 1993; Socor 1990; Troxel 1993).4 These differences gave the communists 
important but rapidly declining electoral resources. Early elections were a high 
priority for the communists, since they would increase the probability of controlling 
the government during the transitional period. Communist and successor parties at 


times traded earlier elections for less desirable institutional features. 


4For discussions of later efforts to democratize local governments in various countries, 
see lonescu (1990); Kubik (1991); Pataki (1990b); Sabbat-Swidlicka (1990b); 
Shafir (1992 c and 1992d); Vinton (1990a). 
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The Pref f Parti 1 Politicians in E E 
As the several parties involved in each country began negotiating new institutional 
arrangements, each sought choices that would give it an advantage over the competition 

or, at a minimum, insure its survival. Different parties tried to maximize the 
usefulness of their own characteristics and minimize the damage to be caused by their 


weaknesses. This section sketches the electorally motivated preferences of the different 


political actors engaged in negotiation over new institutions. The section following 


provides more extensive empirical detail. 
Initially, communist parties preferred strong presidencies, which they expected to 
win or appoint, and majoritarian electoral systems (Nikolaev 1990). The preference 
for majority systems had three sources: the overestimation of their own popularity; the 
desire of many successor party politicians to run as individuals unhampered by the 
party label; and communist control at the local level, intact in all cases, which provided 
communist candidates with a pre-existing local political machine and patronage network. 
If the electoral system remained unchanged, incumbents expected to benefit from their 
local entrenchment. In all cases, communist negotiators favored the institution of the 
presidency. They preferred a popularly elected president where they expected to win 
(Hungary in late 1989, Romania) since popular election would confer much more power 
and legitimacy on the holder of the office in any potential struggle with an unpredictable 
elected legislature. But they preferred a president elected by parliament where mass 
opposition had already become apparent, that is, in Poland, or where the presidential 
election was expected to occur in the unpredictable future (Bulgaria). 
Smaller parties and parties uncertain about their future preferred proportional 
representation. This category includes almost all opposition parties and communist 
parties after the first round of elections (Vinton 1990c: 16; Nikolaev 1990). The 


exceptions among opposition parties were the largest Hungarian opposition parties and 
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Walesa's supporters in Poland in fall 1990 and spring 1991. Because Hungary had 
allowed multicandidate elections after 1985, a number of opposition members of 
parliament had been elected in single member districts who, by 1989, enjoyed the 
incumbency advantage in their districts and preferred to maintain the same system. 
During debates in Poland, whichever faction of Solidarity supported Walesa at any 
particular time favored half majority and half PR. The mixed system was originally 
proposed by the Citizens' Parliamentary Caucus (OKP) in September 1990 (McQuaid 
1991: 12; Vinton 1990c:16). Writing in March 1991, one observer noted: 

While the unity of the nationwide citizens' committee movement seemed to 
promise a repetition of the victory of 'Walesa's team’ as in June 1989, such an 
electoral system seemed good to the leaders of today's Democratic Union Caucus; now 
that 'Walesa's team' has split and the citizens' committee movement and the 
Solidarity labor union seem set to serve as an efficient electoral machine for the 
pro-Walesa Center Alliance of right-of-center groups and parties, the alliance is 
interested in its adoption, while the Democratic Union fears finding itself at a 
disadvantage and supports a proportional electoral system (Sabbat-Swidlicka 1991: 
19). 

Parties that contained charismatic personalities who had gained name recognition and 
popular respect for their opposition to the communist regime favored open-list 
proportional representation. A large number of votes for particular well-known names 
on the party list can elect other unknown candidates. Jan Bielecki's 115,002 votes, for 
example, also elected Liberal candidates Pavel Piskowski with 589 votes and Jacek 
Kurczewski with 588 votes (Millard 1992: 851). Parties with fewer well-known 
personalities and disciplined parties with an entrenched, dominant leader preferred the 
more standard closed-list system (McQuaid 1991). Closed-list PR enhances party 


discipline and the power of party leaders relative to members, since leaders determine 


the order of the list and hence candidates’ electoral chances. The Democratic Union in 


Poland, which included most of the famous Solidarity activists except Walesa, and a 


number of other small Polish opposition parties favored the open list. Almost all 
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communist and successor parties? and most other opposition parties favored the closed 


list. Poland is the only country in this set in which the opposition had been sufficiently 
widespread and effective to have produced well-known and highly regarded political 
figures. In Hungary, where opposition had also had a long and honorable history, the 
best known reformers were concentrated inside the communist party and thus 
unavailable as opposition heroes. A single-member district system would seem to serve 
the interests of reform communists better than open-list PR, since single-member 
district systems lead to an emphasis on the individual politician while downplaying the 


party label. 


Given these preferences and the pattern of change in relative bargaining power noted 
above, we would expect stronger presidencies and more majoritarian systems of 
legislative representation to be associated with communist parties that were relatively 
strong at the time the institutions were chosen. As Table 1 shows, these expectations 
are consistent with reality. 

[Table 1 about here] 

The left-hand column of Table 1 shows the fora within which institutional decisions 
were made in chronological order for each country. The next column describes the 
strength of the communist party or its main successor jn the relevant forum at the time 
when decisions were being made, and lists the most important historical factors that 


affected communist or successor party strength. In Poland, for example, communist 


SThe successor party in Poland was divided and took no official position. The argument 

in favor of the open list in Poland is that, given the extreme fragmentation of the party 
system and the near absence of party loyalties in the population, the additional personal 
accountability implied by the open-list sytem would aid party building. It was expected, 

on the one hand, to give legislators a strong incentive to pay attention to constituents, 
and, on the other, to allow voters to punish candidates who had not lived up to expectation 
without necessarily punishing their parties. My thanks to Jerszy Wiatr for helping me 

to understand this aspect of the debate in Poland. 
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strength is considered high in spring 1989 because of the existence of uncertainty about 
the Soviet threat to intervene, even though widespread popular opposition to the PZPR 
was apparent. | judged communist strength to be medium between June 1989 and 
October 1991, even though the June electoral results and public opinion polls showed 
public support to be low because the PZPR and its successors continued to control the 
largest bloc of votes in the Sejm as a result of the Roundtable agreement. Similar 
criteria were used in the other cases. Although an element of subjectivity necessarily 
enters into these categorizations, | have made every effort to base them on contemporary 
statements and descriptions by participants and observers rather than inferring them 
post hoc from known outcomes. The third column notes the most essential features of the 
presidency, and the fourth, the system of representation in the legislature. 

As column four shows, in the initial stage of reform when the communist party was 
at its strongest, all electoral systems were at least partly majoritarian. In the systems 
with the strongest communist or successor parties (Poland in spring 1989 and Romania 
in winter 1990), the first systems announced were not only entirely majoritarian but 
not fully democratic. Poland's arrangement reserved 65% of the seats in the lower 
house for the PZPR and their coalition partners. Romania's Senate included seats for 15 
appointed military officers. Poland's first partly competitive election took place under 
these rules before Soviet withdrawal became certain. In Romania, however, where the 
Soviet threat no longer existed and Ceausescu had recently been overthrown by massive 


demonstrations in the streets, a new round of demonstrations forced the NSF (National 


Salvation Front, the communist successor) to include opposition parties in a newly 


formed Provisional Council for National Unity and to negotiate with them over electoral 
rules, which resulted in the abandonment of the majoritarian system (Shafir 1990a and 
1990b). 

In both Bulgaria and Hungary, initial institutional arrangements were negotiated at 


round tables in circumstances in which reform communists controlled nearly all the 


political resources in the country but faced growing opposition and could no longer call 
on Soviet protection (Mincheva 1993; Gavrilov 1990; Reisch 1990). Communist 
negotiators compromised on the institutional details in exchange for a timely agreement 
and early elections in an obviously deteriorating situation (Nikolaev 1990). The 
Hungarian roundtable agreement was modified by an activist National Assembly 
dominated by reform communists in the direction of greater majoritarianism (Pataki 
1990a). The original agreement had included an equal number of single member and 
district level proportional seats, with the remainders from the single member districts 
distributed proportionately among national lists. This system, like the German, would 
have resulted in a highly proportional system in spite of the existence of a large number 
of single member districts. The final version passed by the National Assembly increased 
the number of single member districts in response to legislators’ demands and changed 
the basis for calculating the distribution of the national list to the remainders in the 
proportional contests, thus increasing the majoritarian bias in the system substantially. 

In all but Hungary, the initial majoritarian or partly majoritarian system was 
abandoned in favor of proportional representation after initial elections (in Romania, 
massive demonstrations) led to the realization of their own potential weakness by 
communist successor parties that still controlled majorities in the legislatures. The 
weak opposition parties of Bulgaria and Romania as well as the highly fragmented 
opposition parties of Poland almost all also favored proportional representation 
(McQuaid 1991; Sabbat-Swidlicka 1991; Vinton 1990c).® 

Only in Hungary did the first election result in control of the legislature for the 
opposition, a victory greatly magnified for the top party by the majoritarian features of 
the system. The Hungarian Democratic Forum (MDF) received 24.4% of the votes in the 
first round proportional districts, but nearly 43% of the seats when the single member 


districts and run-offs were added. The Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ), which came 


6Details of the Polish electoral law in Millard (1992). 
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in second with 21.7% of the proportional vote in the first round, also benefited slightly 
from the system, while ail other parties, including the Socialists (MSZP, communist 
successors) were disadvantaged (Hibbing and Patterson 1992, 436-37). Not 
surprisingly, the majority in the Hungarian National Assembly saw no reason to change 
a system that had treated them well so far.” 

Turning now to the presidency, we see a similar pattern of politicians favoring 
institutions expected to contribute to their own future electoral success. Communist 
parties in all cases initially favored a presidency with substantial powers as a brake on 
a potentially unruly or unpredictable elected legislature (Sabbat-Swidlicka 1990c; 
Shafir 1990c). In all cases, the communists either already controlled the presidency or 
expected to win proposed elections. With the Sejm elections rigged by the roundtable 
agreement, Polish communists could count on General Jaruzelski's election by the 
combined legislature. Hungarian reform communists confidently expected the election of 
one of their number, popular Imre Pozsgay, and no other equally popular figure had 
emerged from within the opposition. In Bulgaria, the pre-reform National Assembly had 
elected reform communist Petar Mladenov to the presidency for a term expected to run 
throughout the term of the first elected legislature (Gavrilov 1990b; Mincheva 1993). 
In Romania, it was expected that former communist lon lliesco, who occupied the 
presidency of the Council of the National Salvation Front when negotiations with the 
opposition began, would win a popular presidential election. And he did, first in May 
1990, and again in September 1992. The Romanian constitution, drafted by the 
National Assembly dominated by the NSF, in 1991 reaffirmed the powers of the 
presidency (Shafir 1991b and 1992a). 

Communist plans for the presidency went awry first in Bulgaria and Hungary. In 


Bulgaria, reform communist president Mladenov was unexpectedly forced to resign by 


7The recent split in the MDF may lead to demands to change the system, since there is 
now some chance that the Hungarian Socialist Party (MSZP, communist successor) will 
be the main beneficiary in the next election. 
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popular demonstrations. As a result, a new president had to be elected by the National 


Assembly more than a year early. The Bulgarian Socialist Party (BSP, communist 
successor) did not have enough votes in the legislature to elect (2/3 needed) one of their 
own number. Zhelyu Zhelev, leader of the opposition UDF (Union of Democratic Forces) 
was the compromise solution (Mincheva 1993; Nikolaev 1992; Perry 1990). The 
constitution adopted in July 1991, written by the elected National Assembly and also 
requiring a two-thirds majority, provides for a popularly elected president with 

limited powers. Zhelev won the first competitive presidential election by a narrow 

margin in January 1992. 

In Hungary, two opposition parties refused to sign the roundtable agreement and led a 
campaign for a referendum to postpone presidential elections until after the election of a 
democratic parliament (Reisch 1990a and 1990b). The referendum passed, and, as a 
result, not only was the election postponed, but the power to define the scope of the 
presidency and the mode of election passed to the new legislature. The legislature, 
jealous of its own prerogatives, decided to elect the president itself and limit the powers 
of the presidency. Hungary has the weakest presidency of the four, and Bulgaria the next 
weakest. 

In Poland, communist plans for the presidency went awry even more spectacularly 
since not only did they lose control of the office, but the presidency remained strong in 
the hands of their most famous opponent. Approximately a year after his election, 
General Jaruzelski was persuaded to resign by a popular campaign for a freely elected 
presidency mounted by Walesa and one faction of Solidarity. After Walesa's election in 
December 1990, the Roundtable Sejm fought tooth and nail to limit presidential powers 
(Vinton 1991a and 1991b). They fought Walesa to a standstill on many issues but never 


managed to curtail presidential powers. The Little Constitution, promulgated fall 1992, 
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clarifies the roles of the president, prime minister, and legislature, and is expected to 
reduce conflict, but leaves the Polish presidency relatively strong (Vinton 1992).8 

The parties that support a strong presidency in Poland have shifted with the shifting 
winds of Walesa's alliances. In the months following Walesa's election, the Center 
Alliance (Centrum), the faction of Solidarity that had supported his presidential 
campaign, fought for a strong presidency while the Democratic Union (Unia 
Demokratyczna), the faction of Solidarity that had supported Mazowiecki in the 
presidential elections, sought to limit the powers of the presidency. Since late 1991, 
when Walesa reestablished cooperation with the Democratic Union, these positions have 
been reversed. In short, whichever party or alliance controls the presidency or expects 
to control it in the near future supports broad powers for the president, while parties in 
opposition to the president seek to limit his powers. 

The evidence from these cases thus offers support for some but not all of the 
arguments proposed by Lijphart (1992) and Shugart and Carey (1992). Communist 
negotiators did, as Lijphart suggests, attempt to create presidencies with substantial 
powers as a hedge against future uncertainty. Their aim was to create a strong executive 
office under their own control for the duration of the transition period and thus to limit 
change. In the words of an observer of the Polish Roundtable, "This arrangement was 


intended to guarantee communist control over political developments at least until the 


next elections, which were expected to take place in four years ..." (Sabbat-Swidlicka 


1990a: 25). Communists may also have sought to multiply the number of offices for 


which they could compete in the future. Strong presidencies? have been maintained in 


8"Special Reports: A 'Little Constitution’ in Poland," East European Constitutional 
Review1:3 (fall 1992) 12-14. 


9Matt Shugart has pointed out that only the Polish president is strong in the sense of 
having veto power. Nevertheless, the continuous struggles among president, 

government, and parliament in all the cases in which the president is popularly elected 
attest to the real power of presidents in these countries to block legislative initiatives at 
least some of the time. Even in Hungary, the president's struggle to increase the range of 
his influence has not been trivial. 


countries in which the president has the support of the strongest party and in which the 


legislature -- which in all countries has contested presidential power — is relatively 


weak. In other words, strong presidencies are supported by the parties that benefit 
from their alliance with the president, and opposed by parties that do not and by 
legislators who, all else equal, have an interest in defending the powers and prerogatives 
of their own institution. There is no evidence from these cases that the presidency is 
seen as a cooperative solution among parties to a shared problem of uncertainty. 

Shugart and Carey have argued that strong presidencies tend to be associated with 
weak parties, and these cases add further support for their argument. The weakest 
parties (or at least weakest opposition parties) and strongest presidencies are in Poland 
and Romania. Their suggestion that this association comes about through delegation of 
powers by the legislature to the president, however, is not supported by the evidence. 
Strong presidencies, where they exist, were established prior to or at the same time as 
freely elected legislatures. Legislatures have in all cases made efforts to curtail the 
independent powers of the presidency. They have had more success in doing so in 
countries in which the opposition parties (that is, parties other than the president's) in 
the legislature are relatively large and strong. 

Opposition parties may be weak either because of general fragmentation and 
weakness in the party system or because of the great strength of the president's party, a 
condition that is only likely to occur in Eastern Europe as a result of the continued 
strength of the communist successor party. | would suggest that an extremely 
fragmented party system makes for a weak legislature, as does the continued domination 
of a communist successor party over small weak opposition parties. An alternative 
explanation, then, for the association between weak parties and strong presidencies 
found by Shugart and Carey is that weak, fragmented parties undermine the legislature's 
ability to pursue its own aggrandizement at the expense of the presidency and thus 


contribute to the accretion of presidential powers. 
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Up to this point, this study has focused on demonstrating a strong and direct 
relationship between politicians’ desire to improve their own electoral chances and their 
choices with regard to new democratic institutions. The incentives created by electoral 
competition have affected East European politicians, including those whose entire 
careers had been spent in communist party politics, in exactly the same way they would 
affect a politician in any other setting faced with the same choices. One might argue that 
post-Leninist politicians made more mistakes in their institutional choices than 
politicians with more democratic political experience would have, either because 
circumstances were changing too quickly or because they lacked a feel for democratic 
politics. One could not argue, however, that the basic underlying logic of their choices 
derived from norms or a worldview distinctive to the Leninist experience. The behavior 
of political elites in this issue domain shows no evidence of the persistence of a special 


Leninist legacy. 


Comparing negotiations over institutional choice in Eastern Europe with Latin 


America emphasizes the strong similarities in the institutional preferences of similar 
political actors in the two areas. Most obviously, dominant parties (e.g., the PRI in 
Mexico, the nineteenth century PAN in Argentina) have preferred majoritarian systems 

of legislative representation, while smaller parties and parties uncertain of their future 
electoral strength have preferred proportional representation. Parties that control the 
presidency or expect to control it in the near future and individual politicians who hold 

the office or hope to hold it in the future have been the strongest advocates of extending 


presidential powers and continuing the presidentialist form of executive (Geddes 1990). 
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Differences in outcomes in the two regions derive more from differences in pre- 


existing institutional arrangements than from differences in the norms or motivations of 
political elites. A full catalog of such differences would be long and complicated, but two 
of the most important can be discussed here: the institutional blank slate left by the 
"Leninist extinction," to use Jowitt's phrase; and the near absence of autonomous class- 
based interest groups (with the partial exception of labor in Poland) that either are or 
could quickly be linked to class or interest-based parties. 

One of the most striking differences between Eastern Europe and Latin America is the 
much greater influence of the pre-authoritarian insitutional legacy on the choice of new 
institutions during transitions to democracy in Latin America as compared with Eastern 
Europe. It would seem that transitions to democracy would offer an opportunity for 
relatively easy institutional change. Such transitions are periods of great political 
ferment and creativity. They are a time for political soul searching about the causes of 
previous democratic breakdowns. It seems natural to write new constitutions and 
electoral rules during democratic transitions, both as a means of ridding the polity of 
laws decreed by the old regime and as a way of trying to fortify the new democratic 
system against future breakdowns. Yet, notwithstanding the apparent fluidity of the 
transition phase, in Latin America little institutional change has occurred during 
redemocratizations. Most of the time, old rules and procedures, though sometimes long 
suppressed, are simply revived (Geddes 1990). 

At any particular time in a democracy, the parties that dominate political life will 
tend to be those that are well-adapted to functioning in the current institutional 
environment and that can benefit from its idiosyncracies. This is one of the reasons such 
institutions are "sticky," that is, difficult to change. When a military or other 
authoritarian regime comes to power and simply outlaws parties, as most did in Latin 
America, the parties go underground. They continue to function, though in a much 


reduced fashion. The parties lose contact with casual adherents, but committed activists 


maintain clandestine organizations at least as long as the original generation of activists 
survives. Consequently, when the dictatorship, in preparing to relinquish power, 

allows the reemergence of parties, the old party system arises phoenix-like from the 
ashes of repression. These parties still have essentially the same interests they had 
before, they represent the same societal groups, and thus they have little to gain from 
making risky changes in political rules. 

Modern military regimes in Latin America have lasted at most twenty-one years, and 
in all but Brazil the continuity between pre- and post-authoritarian parties is striking. 
Even in Brazil, although the party system was changed by military manipulation, many 
individuals who had established themselves as important political actors during the 
1946-1964 democratic period either continued an active political life in the military 
government or played an important role during the long period of redemocratization 
(1974-1985) and reemerged, along with their informal followings, as major political 
actors in the new democratic regime (Hagopian 1992). 

In Eastern Europe, in contrast, the forty year period of Leninist rule and the more 
systematic attack by Leninist rulers on virtually all autonomous organizations resulted 
in a more thorough destruction of traditional parties. At the same time, the communist 
parties, ‘ike the parties created by the military in Brazil, created a channel of upward 
mobility and road to political power that diverted many individuals with a vocation for 
politics away from the old parties and into the new. Of the cases examined here, only in 
Romania have the traditional parties reemerged and survived the first set of competitive 
elections, and even in Romania they remain small and weak. New parties that have 


arisen during the dictatorship, either as supporters of the regime or as opposition, have 


no stake in the rules and institutions of the pre-Leninist regime. In consequence, 


current institutional choices in Eastern Europe, in contrast to those in Latin America, 


show relatively little continuity with pre-Leninist institutions. 


The second striking difference between Eastern Europe and Latin America follows 


from the effects of industrialization in different contexts on the creation of interest 


groups in society and, in consequence, on the links between interest groups and parties. 


In most capitalist countries, industrialization has resulted in the dominance, as 

expressed in the party system, of the capital-labor cleavage over other potential sources 
of cleavage (ethnic, religious, urban-rural). There are some obvious and well-known 
exceptions to this statement, but in most industrialized countries, even those in which 
two parties converge to the center of the political spectrum, it is possible to array most 
parties on a left-right continuum that ranges from representatives of those who own no 
capital to representatives of those who own much. East European parties can also be 
arrayed from left to right in terms of their economic policy preferences, but their 
linkages to interest groups are for the most part not well-established, long-standing, 

or, in many cases, even apparent. 

In the Leninist regimes, the principal political cleavage was between party 
apparatchiks and managers on the one hand and ordinary people on the other. In Jowitt's 
words, "For forty years ... ruling Leninist parties persistently defined and asserted 
themselves ... as the exclusive autarchic locus of political leadership and membership. 
The political consequence was to reinforce the traditional stark gap between a privileged 
domineering official realm, and a private mutually suspicious realm...."_ (1991a). 

With the destruction of the Leninist systems, this cleavage has declined in salience 
(though not disappeared since the managers and bureaucrats have not disappeared), but 
the capital-labor cleavage has yet to emerge in full force. With the partial exception of 
Poland, interest groups have not yet made the transition from communist controlled to 
independent organizations capable of exerting political influence. It may be that, 
objectively, the most important economic cleavage currently in most post-communist 


countries is between the declining public sector and the rising private sector rather 
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than that between capital and labor. This dichotomy too lacks organization and political 
representation. 

This difference in the underlying structure of interests leads to differences in the 
party system. Party leaders in transitional periods search especially actively for 
policies and particular benefits they can use to attract the support of groups in society 
and thus assure their own political survival and support. Where the parties are new, as 
in Eastern Europe, they are relatively unconstrained by past commitments in their 
search for support. 

Society offers the raw material for multiple but not unlimited dimensions along 
which to organize party competition. At any time, but especially at times of great 
political and economic ferment and fluidity such as the present in Eastern Europe, 
multiple potential ways of defining societal interests and divisions exist. Not all of the 
potential divisions will become politicized. Self-interested politicians play a role in 
determining which potential societal divisions become politicized. A striking example of 
the failure to politicize an obvious social polarization, especially in contrast to recent 
East European experience, is that ethnicity remains largely unpoliticized in Latin 
American democracies. Only in Bolivia has a significant political party used an appeal to 
disadvantaged ethnic groups (which form substantial parts of the populations of several 
countries) as a basis for electoral mobilization. 

Furthermore, not all politicized divisions survive the passage of time. Such 
divisions are far more likley to remain politically central if they become enshrined in 
political institutions chosen during the brief periods of rapid institutional evolution that 
punctuate the much longer and more common periods of institutional stability and 


resistance to change. Politicians, as shown above, often make these institutional choices 


based on immediate electoral calculations with little regard for, or understanding of, 


their probable long-term effects. 
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In Eastern Europe, politicians have moved quickly to mobilize ethnic differences into 
party support (the Movement for Rights and Freedom that represents Turkish interests 
in Bulgaria, the Hungarian Democratic Union of Romania, as well as numerous small 
ethnically based parties in every country, not to mention the Croatian Democratic Union 
and Slobodan Milosevic's Socialist Party of Serbia) and, to a lesser extent, urban rural 
differences (significant peasant parties in all four countries). Communist successor 
parties are attempting to establish themselves as representatives of working-class 
interests, but the transition from autocrat to representative is a difficult one to make, 
especially in countries with relatively well educated and politically sophisticated 
populations. So far, communist successor parties have had modest success consolidating 


working-class support in the countries in which competitive democracies have been 


established, 19 and powerful West European-style labor or social democratic parties 


linked to organized labor have not arisen,!! even though a larger part of the population 
works in blue-collar industry in Eastern Europe than in either Western Europe or Latin 
America. 

The result of the general disorganization of interest groups and the lack of linkage 
between urban labor and political parties is that the parts of the population most hurt by 
the transition to capitalism have not had much ability to make political demands. This is 
not to say that they are totally powerless. They have strikes, demonstrations, and the 
vote, which can be used as a blunt instrument with which to punish incumbents held 


responsible for policies that have caused welfare losses. District level electoral data 


10Communist successor parties have been successful where they have based their appeal 
on nationalism, most notably in Serbia and Romania, and they have successfully attracted 
votes from the least educated and sophisticated parts of the population in rural areas, 
especially in Bulgaria and Romania. But their efforts to represent the interests of 

workers hurt by the transition to capitalism have so far been less successful, especially 

in the more developed countries that have more sophisticated populations. See Gebethner 
(1993) for the territorial distribution of party strength in Poland. 

11, social democratic party exists, of course, in the former East Germany as a result of 


unification. East German workers, however, tended to vote for the Christian Democrats 
in the last elections. 
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from Poland and Bulgaria strongly suggest a connection between real wage declines, 
unemployment, and votes against incumbents -- as would be expected. 

Without party leadership to articulate an alternative economic ideology and 
coordinate an alliance of multiple interests that could benefit from an alternative set of 
economic policies, however, the ability of losers to interfere with the transition to 
capitalism is limited. They can slow it down, but they cannot divert it onto an altogether 
different road. Economic hardship seems to be creating less predictability about which 
parties will succeed in consolidating mass support, as voters punish one set of 
incumbents after another. But in none of the post-Leninist countries that have adopted 
democratic institutions do we see at this point the emergence of populist parties or 
coalitions capable of winning elections and reversing the transition to capitalism. Nor do 
we see organizations representing owners' interests frustrated by their inability to get 
economic policies they consider tolerable and therefore willing to back an authoritarian 
intervention. In other words, the Peronist alternative that many, including myself, 
thought initially a fairly likely outcome in Eastern Europe now seems a more remote 
possibility. The threat of authoritarianism seems much more closely linked to the 
mobilization of ethnic nationalism and fear than to economic hardship. 

The transition to capitalism is moving most slowly in Eastern Europe not in those 
countries in which competitive political systems give injured interests the greatest 
opportunity to resist reforms, but in the least democratic countries in which renamed 
communist parties have retained most power. The impediment to reform in these 
countries is not injured interests empowered by democracy, but rather vested interests 
within and allied to regimes that have been modified by recent political events but not 
fundamentally changed. The experience of Eastern Europe with economic liberalization 
thus does not differ greatly from that of Latin America or Southern Europe. In both 


regions, several democratic countries have carried out important steps in the direction 


of economic liberalization that entailed large costs to substantial parts of the population 
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without causing regime breakdown, though about half of the initiating incumbents have 
been defeated in the first subsequent election.12 The current crop of Latin American 
democracies has proven far more resistant to breakdown, despite catastrophic economic 
conditions, than observers initially predicted. 

Though it is too early to speak with any certainty, so far there is little evidence of 
inconsistency between democracy and capitalism in Eastern Europe. The survival of 
democratic institutions in countries that established them during the transition has not 


so far been threatened by withdrawal of support caused by disillusionment with 


capitalism.!3 The greater threat to the establishment of democracy seems to have come 


in countries in which former communists were able to mobilize widespread support for 
themselves on the basis of ethnic nationalism and thus to derail the initial creation of 
democratic institutions. These are the countries in which predictions of turbulence, 


tumult, and breakdown seem to have been most apt. 


Instituti ‘Cul 
Where democratic institutions took root, however shallowly, during post-Leninist 
transitions, they have created a set of compelling incentives that structure the behavior 
of political elites and thus iead to outcomes similar to the outcomes that would occur in 

other democratic settings. Among the dynamics inherent in even seriously flawed 


competitive systems are the tendency of aspiring political leaders to mobilize previously 


12Substantial reforms have been carried out by Spain, Turkey, Argentina, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Ecuador, all democratic by standard definitions. See Geddes 
(1991 and 1993) for discussions of the effects of economic liberalization on the urban 
working class in eleven countries, the political factors conducive to privatization in 
democratic and partially democratic countries, and an explanation of why the social 
groups injured by economic reform have often been unable to impede it even in fully 
competitive democracies. 

13Low levels of vote turn-out are often cited as evidence of declining support for 
democracy in Eastern Europe (e.g., Simon 1992), but there is no real evidence that low 
turn-out makes regime change more likely. This interpretation of turn-out in Eastern 
Europe seems especially problematic, since turn-out is sees higher in Romania and 
Bulgaria than in Poland and Hungary. 
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excluded groups into the political system in order to support their own challenges to 
established leaders; and the tendency of leadership competition within parties to lead to 
party splits, even when the splits undermine party dominance or reduce the probability 
that the party will win the next election. Such a split has created the greatest threat so 
far to the continued dominance by the communist successor party in Romania, where 
opposition parties failed to dislodge it. As a result, even narrow and flawed democracies 
contain within them forces that often lead, over the long term, to more inclusionary and 
more competitive political systems. 

The cultural legacies of Leninism hostile to democracy will not of course disappear 
overnight. Neither, however, are cultural traits static or indefinitely self- 
perpetuating. To persist, they must be reinforced by formal and informal institutions 
(Jowitt 1974). To the extent that the cultural legacies of the Leninist experience are 
inconsistent with democratic institutions, they are currently being eroded in the 
countries of Eastern Europe in which democracy holds sway. And the longer these 
institutions persist, the greater the erosion will be. Some of the currently democratic 
countries of Eastern Europe will probably suffer authoritarian interludes in the future. 
These interludes, however, will not wipe away the legacy of democracy now being 
created, any more than authoritarian interludes in Latin America have done so. 

Periods of rapid institutional change occur rarely. Most of the time, institutions, 
like species, change only in small increments. Vested interests in political institutions 
develop with amazing rapidity. The current period of institutional creativity can thus be 


expected to have long-term consequences. As can be seen in the final time period for 


each country in Table 1, the pace of institutional change in Eastern Europe seems already 


to be subsiding. There will undoubtedly be upheavals in some countries, but 
nevertheless, it appears that a period of greater institutional stability has arrived. For 
countries able to maintain competive systems, the institutions created during the last 


few years are likely to structure politics for a long time to come. For countries that 
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undergo periods of authoritarianism in the future, redemocratization can be expected to 


bring in its train a return to many of the institutions recently created. 
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Table 1 
Relationship Between Communist Strength and Institutional Outcome 


Decision Forum 


Communist Strength 


Presidency 


Parliament 


POLAND: 


Round Table 
2-4/89 


High: Uncertain 
Sov threat 


Elected by Leg,., 
broad powers 


Majoritarian, with 
65% of Sejm 
reserved for CP and 
their allies 


Sejm and Senate 
6/89-10/91 


Med: CP majority 
in Sejm; popular 
support low 


Popular election, 
majority/run-off 


PR 


Sejm and Senate 
10/91- 


Low: CP Small 


party in leg, pop 
support low 


Some compromise on 


presidential powers 


No change 


HUNGARY: 


Round Table 
6-9/89 

National Assembly 
10/89 


High: National 
Assembly 
dominated by CP; 
Sov threat 
declining, not gone 


Popular election of 
president, powers 
unspecified 


1/2 majoritarian 
with run-offs, 
1/2 PR 


Popular Referendum 
11/26/89 


Med: Sov threat 


gone, pop opposition 


rising 


Election postponed till 
after free election of 


Parliament 


National Assembly 
3/90- 


Low: CP small 
party in leg, 
popular support low 


Parliamentary 
election of pres, 
powers limited 


No change 


BULGARIA 


Round Table 
3-6/90 


High: No Sov 
threat, but almost 
no organized 
opposition 


Current CP pres to 
continue; next to be 
elected by leg, 
substantial powers 


1/2 majoritarian 
with runoffs, 
1/2 PR 


National Assembly 
6/90-10/91 


Med-High: CP 
controls leg, but 
pop declining 


Popular election, 
powers more limited 


PR 


National Assembly 


Med: UDF won pari 
and pres. elections; 
CP largest 
opposition 


No change 


No change 


ROMANIA 


NSF 
12/89-1/31/90 


High: Opposition 
unorganized, not 
included in NSF 


Popular election, 
substantial powers 


Majoritarian, 15 
officers appointed to 
Senate 


PCNU 
2-5/90 


Med-High: Demos 
forced inclusion of 
opposition 


Majority, run-off 


PR 


Chamber of Deps and 
Senate, 5/90- 


Med-High: NSF 
controls leg and 
pres; pop declining, 
but not rapidly 


No change 


No change 
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Abstract 


Uses and Limits of Rational Choice in the Study of 
Latin American Politics 


This paper begins by laying out the building blocks of rational choice arguments, 
dispelling in the process some of the most commonly repeated misunderstandings about 
the assumptions that enter into such arguments. It discusses substantive areas in which 
rational choice arguments are likely to be useful and areas in which they are not. 
Succeeding sections summarize the most central contributions that rational choice 
arguments have made to understanding democratic politics. Similar arguments could be 
usefully applied in (often new) democratic systems in the developing and ex-communist 
worlds. The appeal of rational choice arguments for the study of democratic politics lies 
in their substantive plausibility in numerous political situations, theoretical coherence, 
fruitful simplification of "buzzing blooming" reality that facilitates comparative work, 
and capacity to explain puzzling outcomes and generate non-obvious conclusions. 
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While most developing countries remained mired in authoritarianism, most scholars 
interested in them naturally focused their work on efforts to understand the causes of 
economic development and the initiation and breakdown of authoritarian regimes. But, 
while observers of developing countries concentrated their political and intellectual 
attention on the dynamics of these crucial issues, a series of important theoretical 
breakthroughs occurred elsewhere in the study of democratic politics. These 


breakthroughs were associated with an approach that was not new — a version of it had 


been used by economists since the nineteenth century — but that had more recently been 


adapted in ways that made it useful for the study of elite actors in democratic political 
systems. This approach is usually called rational choice. 

Rational choice arguments, in contrast to most arguments in the dependency, new 
institutionalist (as defined by March and Olsen 1984), and comparative historical 
sociology traditions, take the individual as the unit of analysis. They assume that 
individuals — including politicians — are rational in the sense that, given a set of goals 
and a set of alternative strategies from which to choose, they will choose the alternatives 
that maximize their chances of achieving their goals. Institutions and other structural 
and conjunctural features enter rational choice arguments as factors that shape the 
second order preferences (that is, preferences regarding strategies) of individuals and 
determine the alternatives from which individuals may choose. The factors that shape 
first order preferences, or goals, are exogenous to the deductive structure of rational 
choice models (in the sense that the models do not attempt to explain the origins of first 
order preferences), but goals nevertheless play a crucial role in rational choice 
arguments. It is the creative synthesis of the rational actor assumptions themselves 
with a plausible attribution of goals to actors and a careful interpretation of the effects 
of institutions and other environmental factors on the feasible strategies for achieving 


these goals that results in the most compelling uses of this approach. 
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In this paper, | want to show (1) why the rational choice approach has had so much 
success in developing theories of democratic politics; and (2) which parts of this 
theoretical literature can be most easily and fruitfully adapted to the context of politics 
in developing and often newly democratic countries. Only a few years ago, Robert Bates 
(1990, 46) lamented that, due to the dearth of democracies in the developing world, 
knowledge of these theoretical developments merely added to the frustrations facing 
students of developing countries. Now, however, with democratic processes squarely at 
the center of politics in most Latin American countries and becoming important in more 
and more African, Asian, and former communist countries, it is time to look closely at 
these theoretical developments to see what they have to offer. Before considering the 
applicability of some of these ideas outside the context in which they emerged, however, 
we need to spend some space discussing the basic characteristics of the rational choice 


approach and dispelling some common misperceptions about it. 


Misperceptions 
Let me begin by listing some of the misperceptions that one often encounters: 
® Rational choice arguments are inherently conservative. 


® Rational choice arguments assume that all people are motivated by material 
interests (the economists' famous homo economicus). 


eRational choice arguments assume that people's preferences are stable or 
unchanging. 


¢ The assumptions upon which rational choice arguments are based are unrealistic; 
people are not really rational, and they lack the information and calculating ability 
assumed by rational choice arguments. 

@ Rational choice arguments are ahistorical; they fail to take into account context. 
@ Rational choice arguments are deterministic. 


In the following paragraphs, | discuss each of these misperceptions in turn, 


including the grain of truth upon which each pearl of misperception has been accreted. 


The purpose of this section is twofold: to clear away some misunderstanding, and to 
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delimit the domain in which rational choice arguments are likely to be useful. Although 


none of the statements listed above is generally true, some are true in some instances, 
and, when they are true, rational choice arguments are not likely to give much leverage 
for understanding events. 
About Ideology 

First, the ideological baggage: in spite of the fact that a number of scholars whose 
sympathies cluster to the left of the political spectrum use rational choice models (e.g., 
John Roemer, Amartya Sen, Michael Taylor, Adam Przeworski, David Laitin, Michael 
Wallerstein, George Tsebelis), one continues to hear the claim that rational choice 
arguments have a conservative bias. This belief stems, apparently, from the 
prominence of Virginia and University of Chicago economists in the development of the 
public choice subfield, which often focuses on the economic inefficiencies caused by 
government interventions in markets. It is of course true that most economists, 
especially those associated with the public choice literature, show a touching faith in 
markets and a deep suspicion of government involvement in economies. And some of 
these economists have helped to build the current structural adjustment orthodoxy now 
having such a major impact on developing country economies. Public choice is only one 
subfield, however, in what has become a very large field of rational choice arguments 
applied to many aspects of politics. As the work of the individuals listed above shows, 
the tools of the rational choice approach can be used to serve many different ideals. 
About Goals 

A second misperception is that rational choice arguments assume that human beings 
are motivated by material interests. This is simply false. The "rationality" assumed by 
rational choice arguments is of the narrowest means-ends kind. No assumptions at all 
are made about what goals individuals have. The only rationality assumptions made by 
the approach are that (1) people will choose the means they expect to be most likely to 


result in the ends they desire; (2) people can weakly rank order their goals (that is, 
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given any set of alternatives, they will either prefer one or the other or be indifferent 


between them); and (3) people's preferences are consistent (that is, if they prefer 
Clinton to Bush and Bush to Perot, then they prefer Clinton to Perot). Although one can 
think of situations in which the second or third condition might not hold, they are not 
common. If one limits the domain of.rational choice arguments to areas of life in which 
these conditions seem plausible, the domain remains extremely broad. 

Because the rational choice model makes no assumptions about goals, the analyst who 
seeks to apply it to a particular problem must identify the goals of the actors involved. 
What goals actors have is an empirical question. The analyst cannot usually offer direct 
proof, in the the form of something like survey data, that actors really do have the goals 
the analyst imputes to them, since actors may have good reasons to lie about their goals. 
There are nevertheless checks on the analytic imagination built into the rational choice 
approach. If the analyst misperceives actors’ goals, then actors' behavior will differ 
from that predicted by the argument. Inconvenient facts will cast doubt on the empirical 
elements of the argument, as they would within the framework of any other approach. 

In practice, analysts often make plausible assumptions about the goals of actors, but 
these assumptions are supplied by the analyst, not the approach per se. For most 
arguments in the field of economics, for example, and for some in political science, it is 
entirely plausible to attribute goals of material self-interest to actors. If one wants to 
explain how firms set their prices or which companies lobby for tariffs, it is reasonable 
to assume that material interests play an important role in these decisions. Let me also 
note here that there is nothing unique to rational choice in the idea that much of human 
behavior is motivated by material interests. It is an idea shared by most Marxist, neo- 
Marxist, pluralist, corporatist, ad hoc, and journalistic accounts of political behavior. 

Many of the most interesting rational choice arguments about democratic politics, 
however, do not conceptualize the salient actor as homo economicus. Instead, they 


attribute to democratic politicians the goals of reelection, political survival, and career 
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advancement. In some countries, the advancement of a political career may be the surest 
road to amassing a fortune, but that is not generally the case. In many instances, office 
holders could make more money doing something else. In these cases, a rational choice 
argument might not be able to offer a very satisfactory account of why some individuals 


choose political careers while others choose careers in business or the professions. 


Once the choice has been made, however, it seems reasonable to attribute the goal of 


survival in office to those who have previously demonstrated a preference for office 
holding, and rational choice arguments have had substantial success explaining the 
behavior of democratic politicians. 

The theoretical bite of rational choice arguments depends both on the plausibility of 
the goals attributed to actors and on the ability of the analyst to identify the goals a 
priori, that is, without reference to the specific behavior to be explained. Most of the 
time, analysts are on firm ground when they assume that actors prefer more material 
goods to less or that politicians prefer continuing their careers to ending them. It is 
obviously not true that all politicians prefer continuing their careers since some retire 
before every election, but if the average politician has this goal, then the argument that 
assumes the goal will explain average behavior. Rational choice arguments tend to 
become less persuasive and less useful as goals become more idiosyncratic. Thus 
rational choice arguments do a good job of explaining why most members of the US 
Congress cater to the interests of their constituents, but would not, in my view, do a good 
job of explaining why a few Russian intellectuals joined Lenin in his apparently hopeless 
and interminable struggle to overthrow the czar. It is possible to construct an 
explanation of Lenin's followers without violating any rational choice assumptions, but | 
doubt that, once constructed, it would be very useful. It would not be satisfying because 
it would leave unexplored one of the most puzzling factors needed to explain Lenin's 


followers: the origin of their unusual goals. 
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The plausibility of the a priori attribution of goals to actors is thus one of the factors 
that limits the domain within which rational choice arguments are useful. Because the 
rational choice approach sets no limits at all on what the goals of actors may be, it is 


possible to construct rational choice explanations for any apparently irrational (in the 


everyday sense of the word) behavior by claiming that actors were rationally pursuing 


their own (unusual) goals. The person who, for instance, gives all his possessions to a 
religious cult can be said to be rationally pursuing the goal of self-abnegation. But when 
goals are directly inferred from observed behavior, rational choice arguments slide 
from creative tautology into mere tautology. 

Consequently, the appropriate domain for rational choice arguments, in my view, is 
situations in which plausible goals can be attributed to actors a priori. Rational choice 
arguments are not usually useful for explaining acts of extraordinary heroism, 
stupidity, or cruelty, which are usually motivated either by highly idiosyncratic goals 
or by momentary lapses of means-ends rationality. (They can deal reasonably well with 
run-of -the-mill cruelty and stupidity, such as that occurring now in Bosnia.) They 
are not useful in situations in which goals must be inferred from the specifics of the 
behavior one seeks to explain. Such "explanations" are vacuous. 

Powerful rational choice arguments have been suggested to explain, for example, 
why peasants, who can plausibly be assumed to maximize their own welfare, sometimes 
join revolutionary movements (Popkin 1979); why members of radical organizations, 
who can plausibly be assumed to maximize their chance of achieving power, choose 
particular political strategies (DeNardo 1985); and why post-revolutionary regimes, 
that can plausibly be assumed to maximize survival in power, choose particular 
economic policies (Colburn 1986). To my knowledge, there is no rational choice 
argument to explain why a few educated middle-class individuals ignore family 
responsibilities and more secure and lucrative career opportunities in order to join 


nascent revolutionary movements in which the likelihood of achieving power is far 
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lower than the likelihood of ending up dead or in jail. We know that such individuals 
play an important role in the early stages of revolutionary movements, regardless of the 
objective chances of the movement's success. They can be incorporated within the 


rational choice framework as people who have unusual goals, and they are sometimes 


taken as a given in rational choice arguments that explain why people with more average 


goals sometimes join movements (e.g., Lohmann 1992). But rational choice arguments 
have not, and | suspect never will, offer a persuasive explanation for their goals. Only 
their strategies, given their goals, are good grist for the rational choice mill. 

About Stable Preferences 

The claim that rational choice arguments assume unchanging preferences is a 
misunderstanding born of a failure to distinguish everyday language from technical 
language. Rational choice arguments only require that preferences remain stable during 
the time it takes actors to choose strategies. This can be for the minute or two it takes an 
actor to decide how to vote in a committee, or it can be a period that covers many years if 
the analyst believes that actors faced the same situation repeatedly over a long period of 
time. The duration of stable preferences is entirely up to the analyst and depends on how 
he or she interprets the situation facing actors. If the analyst's reading of history 
suggests that preferences changed over time or in reaction to external shocks, then such 
a change can be easily incorporated into the rational choice argument through a change in 
pay-offs. 

Some discussions of the implausibility of unchanging preferences arise from a 
confusion between preferences as used in the rational choice idiom, what | have called 
goals here, and second order or strategic preferences. The first order preferences or 
goals commonly used in rational choice arguments are extremely simple and, in fact, 
relatively stable: e.g., people prefer more to less material goods, politicians prefer to 
continue their careers. Second order preferences are, as explained, choices of strategies 


for achieving first order preferences. Politicians’ preferences (in the everyday 
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language sense) about policies, for example, may alter radically in response to changed 


circumstances. In the rational choice idiom, however, these everyday language 
preferences are not referred to as preferences, but instead as strategies for achieving 
the actor's goal (or preference in the rational choice idiom) of surviving in office. 

In short, the objection that rational choice arguments make implausible assumptions 
about unchanging preferences arises from a misunderstanding. The assumptions actually 
necessary to rational choice arguments about the stability of preferences are minimal 
and substantively innocuous. 

A fourth objection to the use of rational choice arguments is that they make 
unrealistic assumptions about human calculating ability and information acquisition; it 
is argued that although people may try to pursue their goals efficiently, they lack 
sufficient information and calculating ability to do it. There is a sizeable grain of truth 
in this misperception, but it is mitigated by three circumstances. First, the 
information requirements are more implausible in some situations than others. 

Rational choice arguments are most likely to be useful in the situations in which they 

are not too implausible, and it is in these areas, as | show below, that they have been 
most successful. Second, for several reasons (also discussed below), people can 
sometimes behave as if they had sufficient information and calculating ability even when 
they do not. That is, they make the same choices they would have made if they had had 
full information and unlimited mental ability. Rational choice arguments also work 

pretty well when the analyst can demonstrate reasons to believe that people behave as if 
they were making rational calculations, even if they are not doing so. Finally, although 
the simplest rational choice arguments usually assume complete information, techniques 
exist for incorporating incomplete information into models. Models that incorporate 


incomplete information can get complicated, but they pose no problem in principle. 


Rational choice arguments work best in situations in which actors can identify other 


actors and know what their goals are, and in which the rules that govern interactions 
among the actors are precise and well known to all (Tsebelis 1990, 32). Many 
situations that arise in democratic politics have these characteristics, and it is for this 
reason that rational choice arguments have so successfully explained a number of 
democratic processes. Interactions in legislatures, between legislatures and the 
bureaucracy, within party leaderships, within ruling coalitions, and in other political 
bodies established in democratic settings tend to involve easily identifiable actors whose 
goals are easy to establish and whose interactions are governed by precise, well-known 
procedural rules. 

Actors spend more time and effort acquiring information when the results of their 
decisions have important consequences for them. The average citizen is often "rationally 
ignorant" about politics; her vote will have almost no effect on political outcomes, and 
therefore it would not be rational to spend her time learning all about the issues and 
candidates. In contrast, the average legislator, whose career depends on making the 
electorally correct choices, has good reason to use time and energy to stay well- 
informed. Because of the visible and well-structured nature of governing institutions in 
established democracies and the importance of making the right decisions to the careers 
of elected officials, rational choice arguments have proved especially useful in 
explaining behaviors in these institutions (e.g., Ferejohn 1974; Fiorina 1977; Fiorina 
and Noll 1978; Hammond and Miller 1987; Mayhew 1974; Shepsle and Weingast 
1981b). Rational choice arguments would be more difficult to use to explain decision 
making in authoritarian regimes, not because authoritarian leaders are irrational, but 
because it is much harder to acquire information and the rules of the game often change 
radically and unpredictably in authoritarian regimes. 

Even when actors lack crucial information, they can sometimes learn through 


trial and error to choose the same strategies that they would have chosen if they had had 
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full information and the unrestricted ability to calculate. Thus, if situations are 


repeated over and over again, people can be expected to learn over time to understand the 
situation better and to make more rational decisions. The more important the outcome to 
the person, the more effort will be expended on learning. It has been suggested that 
rational choice arguments will not.work in very new or transitional democracies 
because the rules and players have not become established, and actors have had no time to 
learn about the new system. Recent research of mine suggests that this concern is 
overstated (Geddes 1993). The electoral incentives created by democracy are so 
powerful and transparent, and the results of decisions so important to hopeful 
politicians at the birth of democracy, that they spend whatever energy is necessary to 
acquire information and update it constantly to keep up with the fluidity of the political 
situation. To judge by their decisions, they are about as well informed and can calculate 
about as well as politicians in more institutionalized democracies. 

A plausible argument can be made, however, that yoters in new democracies have 
fewer incentives than would-be politicians to learn about the options available in the 
new system and thus learn more slowly. As a result, substantial numbers of new voters 
may fail to vote for the parties that would best represent their interests. Modest 
support for this argument can be found in recent analyses of electoral behavior in 
Eastern Europe. Ivan Szelenyi finds that voters in Hungary tell survey researchers that 
they prefer social democratic policies, but they do not vote for parties that offer this 
option. The strongest vote for communist successor parties in Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Poland comes from the most backward rural areas, not from the regions with a 
concentrated blue-collar vote that ex-communist campaign promises have tried hardest 
to attract. In general, the association between socioeconomic status and choice of party 
for which to vote is substantially lower in Eastern Europe than in Western Europe. 


Although the evidence is not strong enough to prove that this is caused by incomplete 


information and various other explanations have been suggested,! incomplete 
information is a plausible contender. If so, then the tendency of rational choice 
arguments to be more useful for predicting elite behavior (because elites are more 
likely to approximate the information requirements of the model) than mass behavior 
may be exaggerated in transitional or fluid political situations. 

Actors may also behave as if they were rational without conscious learning if some 
selection mechanism exists to weed out behaviors that lead to outcomes different from 
those a rational actor would have chosen. Just as differential survival rates eliminate 
less efficient mutations in evolutionary theories, they can eliminate actors in other 
arenas who follow strategies that fail to converge with the outcomes that would have been 
produced by rational (that is, efficient) choices. It has been argued, for example, that 
firm managers do not actually think about profits when they make most decisions 
(Nelson and Winter 1982). Nevertheless, existing firms behave as though they were 
profit maximizers because those that deviate too far from the behavior that profit 
maximization would prescribe are driven out of business by competition (Alchian 1950; 
Winter 1964). The same kind of argument could be made for politicians. Politicians 
may sincerely believe that they are ignoring constituency and interest group pressures 
and voting their consciences, but if their behavior deviates too far from what it would 
have been if they were maximizing their chances of reelection, they are likely to be 


defeated in the next election. Like learning, natural selection requires repetitions to 


1Some have suggested that East European voters have longer time horizons than are 
usually attributed to voters in the west, and that they vote for candidates who offer 
radical reform in spite of the short-term costs because they expect that they or their 
children will benefit in the long run. This argument seems less plausible now than it did 
a couple of years ago, since the vote for candidates and parties that actively support 
radical economic reform during their campaigns has fallen in more recent elections. 
Others, most notably Kenneth Jowitt (1991 and 1992), argue that citizens in the new 
democracies of Eastern Europe have goals different from the essentially materialist ones 
usually attributed to voters in established democracies. If Jowitt's view is correct, East 
European voters are not inefficiently pursuing the goal of policies that will improve 
their material situation because they lack sufficient information about the new system, 
but rather pursuing, perhaps efficiently, some other goal. 
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work. Neither learning nor evolution can be used to support a claim that actors behave 
as if they were rational in unrepeated situations. 

Finally, there are certain circumstances in which large aggregates of people, the 
masses, will behave as if they were rational even though only a small number actually 
make rational calculations. .-These are discussed briefly in Tsebelis (1990, 36-38).2 | 
shall not summarize them here because | think they are unlikely to have much relevance 
for explaining outcomes in the political realm. 

To summarize this section, the information and calculation requirements of the 
rational choice model are stiff. Rational choice arguments are more likely to succeed in 
explaining behavior in situations in which actors can more closely approximate these 
requirements. The appropriate domain of rational choice arguments thus includes 
situations in which outcomes are very important to actors, which gives them incentives 
to gather and update knowledge; situations in which the rules governing interactions 
among actors are clear and precise; situations that occur repeatedly so that actors can 
learn or efficient strategies can evolve even in the absence of conscious learning.3 
Where choices have few consequences (e.g., "cheap talk" such as survey responses) or 
little effect on overall outcomes (votes in elections), we should expect little investment 
in information gathering by actors, and rational choice arguments may not predict 
behavior very well. Where information is kept hidden and/or the rules that govern 
interactions change frequently and unpredictably (as in some authoritarian regimes), 
rational choice arguments will probably not be useful. Where situations are not 
repeated or no plausible selection mechanism can be identified, rational choice 
arguments are likely to offer less explanatory leverage. In spite of these numerous 
limitations on the useful domain of rational choice arguments, much of democratic 


politics remains inside the domain. 


2The interested reader should see Tsebelis (1990, 36-38) and the works he cites. 
3Tsebelis (1990, 31-39) makes a similar though more emphatic argument. 
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About History and Context 


The claim that rational choice theories ignore history and context is true to exactly 


the same degree that it is true about all theories. All theories identify causes that can be 
expected to have the same effect, with some probability, within a specified domain. 
History and context may determine the domain within which a theory is useful. Or they 
may determine the values of the variables that enter the theory as independent variables. 
Or they may supply the other variables that impinge on the relationship of interest and 
thus affect the probability that the cause will actually have the predicted effect. History 
and context enter into rational choice arguments in the same way. If there is any 
difference, it is that the rational choice approach provides criteria for selecting specific 
elements from the vast rococo of reality for use in arguments, rather than leaving the 
choice entirely reliant on the observer's intuitions. 

Contrary to the claims of critics, most rational choice arguments about political 
behavior actually give primacy to institutions and other contextual circumstances as 
causes of outcomes. 

The rational-choice approach focuses its attention on the constraints imposed on 
rational actors — the institutions of a society....[I]ndividual action is assumed to be 
optimal adaptation to an institutional environment, and interaction between 
individuals is assumed to be an optimal response to each other. Therefore, the 
prevailing institutions ... determine the behavior of the actors, which in turn 
produces political or social outcomes (Tsebelis 1990, 40). 

A couple of examples may make the integral relationship between context and 
rational choice arguments more obvious. In a recent article that treats Catholic 
hierarchies as rational actors attempting to maximize the number of the faithful, 
Anthony Gill (forthcoming) finds that the amount of competition from Protestant 
evangelists, along with a few characteristics of the historic Church-state relationship in 
each country, predict whether the Catholic Church opposes authoritarianism or not. In 


other words, the behavior of interest (opposition to authoritarianism) is explained by a 


circumstance (level of Protestant competition) and a small set of institutions (that 
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structure Church-state relations) in conjunction with the assumption that the Church 


hierarchy acts rationally to pursue its goal (of maximizing the faithful). A second 
example: using a rational choice argument that treats Latin American legislators as 
rational actors bent on reelection, Nancy Lapp (1994) finds that institutional changes 
that increase the importance of the peasant vote (e.g., illiterate suffrage, secret ballot, 
easy registration) lead to land reform. In these and other rational choice explanations of 
political phenomena, variations in institutions (e.g., changes in electoral laws) and 
other contextual circumstances (e.g., the amount of competition from Protestants) cause 
differences in the incentives faced by rational actors, who then make decisions in 
accordance with the incentives they face. Far from being ahistorical or acontextual, 
rational choice arguments about politics depend heavily on context. 
About Determinism 

The rational choice model, that is, the deductive logic that connects the choice of 
means to preexisting goals, is deterministic. This does not, however, imply that rational 
choice arguments make deterministic predictions of behavior. The most useful way to 
think of rational choice arguments is as if-then statements of the form: if actors have 
the goals the observer claims, jf the information and calculation requirements are 
plausible (for any of the reasons noted above), and jf the actors actually face the rules 
and pay-offs the observer claims they do, then certain behavior will occur. Some 
slippage can occur at each jf without necessarily eviscerating the whole argument. A 
few actors may have goals that differ from the majority's. For example, a few members 
of Congress may not care about reelection. If most do, however, the argument will still 
explain the behavior of most of them and therefore the outputs of the legislature. Some 
actors may lack information or the ability to calculate. For example, freshman 
legislators may not yet have learned the ropes, but if most legislators are not freshmen, 
the argument will still hold. Or the observer may misunderstand the situation that faces 


some actors even though the situation facing most of them has been correctly 
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interpreted. For example, the observer may incorrectly assume that the pay-offs to 
members of small parties are the same as the pay-offs to members of large parties. If 
so, the argument will still explain the behavior of members of large parties. In all these 
examples, an empirical test of the argument (if one is possible) should show that it 
explains a substantial part of the outcome, though not every individual case. In other 
words, the argument results in probabilistic predictions and explanations, just as other 
social science arguments do. 

This section has dealt with a series of misconceptions about rational choice 
arguments. It has argued that several of them are simply that, misunderstandings that 
should not be permitted to muddy the waters any longer. Others are serious impediments 
to using rational choice arguments to explain all conceivable human behaviors. | have 
argued that these objections should be taken seriously and used to delimit the domain 
within which rational choice arguments can be expected to be useful. Let us turn now to 
a different question: what really distinguishes the rational choice approach from 


others? 


The Rational Choice Approach 
The defining features of the rational choice approach are (1) methodological 
individualism, usually applied to individual people but sometimes also to organizations 


that can plausibly be expected to behave as unitary rational actors;4 (2) explicit 


4in my judgment, not shared by all practitioners, a further limitation on the 

appropriate domain of rational choice arguments is that they are only likely to be useful 
when the unit of analysis is either actually the individual or a hierarchical and well- 
organized group. The reason for the need for hierarchy and organization is that, as 
Arrow (1951) and McKelvey (1976) have shown, non-dictatorial methods for 
aggregating preferences within groups lead to cycles, and thus violate the consistency 
requirement of rationality (Elster 1986, 3-4). Extensive research on the U.S. 

Congress shows that institutional arrangements within groups can prevent cycling and 
lead to stable outcomes. But these kinds of institutions do not exist in unorganized 
groups such as classes. It seems reasonable to treat unions, states in the international 
arena, and parties in some circumstances as rational unitary actors, since the analyst 
can usually discover the institutions that lead to stability if he or she digs. In general, 
however, unorganized groups such as classes or interest groups do not behave as rational 
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identification of actors and their goals or preferences; (3) explicit identification of the 
institutions and other contextual features that determine the options available to actors 
and the costs and benefits associated with different options; (4) deductive logic. The 
rational choice approach has no monopoly on any of these features. Furthermore, most 
arguments originally posed within other frameworks can be translated into rational 
choice idiom. Advocates of structuralist arguments, for example, believe that structural 
conditions cause outcomes. They consider it unnecessary to spell out explicitly how 
structures determine the incentives facing particular individuals and thus determine 
their choices and, through their choices, social outcomes. Nevertheless, the analyst who 
wants to incorporate these intervening steps into a structuralist argument usually has 
no trouble doing so. 

In short, there is nothing very unusual about the assumptions or structure of 
rational choice arguments. Nevertheless, the focus on the incentives facing individuals, 
the ruthless pruning of extraneous complexity, and the use of deductive logic have 
together resulted in a cluster of theoretical results both novel and fruitful. The rational 
choice literature in political science is now so enormous that it would be impossible 
even to catalog it in a short paper. Rather than attempting any kind of comprehensive 


survey, | will focus in the remainder of this paper on the developments within rational 


choice theory that seem most potentially fruitful for the study of democratic politics in 


developing countries. | will deal with three categories of arguments: those that depend 
on the unintended and non-obvious results of aggregating individually rational 
preferences; those that unpack the black box of the state by looking explicitly at the 
individuals who actually make state decisions, the goals that shape their behavior, and 
the incentives they face; and those that treat political decisions as strategic interactions 


among actors rather than decisions under external constraint. 


unitary actors. One can use rational choice arguments to explain the behavior of 
members of these groups, and of groups as aggregates of these individuals, but not of 
such groups as corporate units. 
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The Consequences of Aggregation 
The theoretical development within the rational choice framework that has had the 


most radical and far-reaching effect on our understanding of the political world is the 


series of proofs that group decisions will not necessarily or even usually reflect the 


interests of the majority in the group, even if members of the group are entirely equal 
and decisions are arrived at democratically. Among a number of non-obvious and 
sometimes perverse aggregation effects (see Schelling 1978 for some), two stand out in 
terms of their political and theoretical consequences: the proof that majority rule does 
not necessarily result in policies that reflect majority preferences; and the 

demonstration that individuals who would benefit from public goods will not, if they are 
rational, usually help achieve them. 

The original proof that the aggregation of preferences through majority rule (given a 
set of plausible conditions) may lead to policy cycles is owed to Kenneth Arrow (1951). 
Arrow's results have been extended, developed, and revised by a number of scholars, 
most notably Richard McKelvey (1976 and 1979), Amartya Sen (1970), and Thomas 
Schwartz (1986). The theoretical work in this area is mathematical, and | am not the 
person to summarize it adequately. Instead, let me note some of the substantive 
implications that flow from it. 

First, majority-rule is no guarantee that the interests of the majority will be 
reflected in policy. A series of votes in a representative institution such as a legislature 
can result in any possible policy outcome, depending on the sequencing of votes on 
different options -- usually called agenda control (McKelvey 1976; Schofield 1976). 
Thus one need not posit powerful interest groups that buy votes through campaign 
contributions or hegemonic classes to expiain the failure of legislatures to represent the 


interests of the majority of voters. Powerful groups may greatly influence policy — 
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whether they do is an empirical question — but the mere existence of unrepresentative 
policies does not show that they do. The consequence of this result is to focus attention on 
the leadership and institutions within representative institutions in order to figure out 

who controls the agenda and how, and to figure out what causes policy stability when 
Arrow's proof leads to the expectation of cycling. 

An enormous rational choice literature has arisen, most of it focused on the U.S. 
Congress, that seeks to explain how congressional institutions and procedures lead to 
relatively stable policy outcomes (e.g., Shepsle 1979; Shepsle and Weingast 1981b, 
1984, 1987a and 1987b; Denzau and Mackay 1981 and 1983).> Implicitly or 
explicitly, these arguments also address the question of how representative legislatures 
with different institutional arrangements (especially rules governing the role of 
committees, assignment to committees, and amendments from the floor) are likely to be. 
Some comparative work on the effects of intralegislative institutions has been done (e.g., 
Huber 1992), but almost none to my knowledge on legislatures in developing or ex- 
communist countries.® 

Research in this area could help to explain differences in representativeness across 
countries, tendencies toward immobilism versus legislative effectiveness, and biases in 
policy outcomes. It would also, of course, make an important contribution toward the 
development of theories about the effects of intralegislative institutions by broadening 
the range of comparisons across institutions that could be made. In order to apply these 


models to legislatures in developing countries, assumptions about institutions would 


5See Krehbiel (1988) for an extremely useful review of some of the most important 
arguments and how they fit together. 


6Ames (1987) contains some discussion of the committee system and procedures for 
appointing committee members and chamber leadership in Brazil between 1946 and 
1964. A number of descriptive studies of Latin American legislatures were carried out 
during the seventies (e.g., Hoskin, Leal, and Kline 1976; Agor 1971 and 1972; 
Packenham 1970). And many observers currently follow legislative activities closely 

in their respective countries. | know of no one, however, who has tried to extend, adapt, 
or disconfirm the models developed to explain the effects of legislative institutions in the 
U.S. in developing or ex-communist countries. 
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obviously have to be revised. But, since many Third World political systems resemble 


the U.S. system in terms of the fundamental division of power between the president and 


the legislature, there is reason to believe that models developed to explain outcomes in 
the U.S. would provide a useful starting point for the study of intralegislative 
institutions in these countries. Greater modifications would probably have to be made in 
order to apply them to parliamentary systems. 
Collective Action Probl 

In The Logic of Collective Action (1965), Mancur Olson demonstrated the political 
consequences of combining standard assumptions about individual rationality with the 
notion of public goods developed by economists. Public goods have the following 
properties: once supplied to a target group, no member of the group can be excluded 
from enjoying them, whether the person helped to create them or not; and use of the good 
by one individual does not reduce its availability or usefulness to others. The standard 
example is clean air. Once laws limiting pollution have been passed, clean air (the 
public good) can be enjoyed by all. Whether or not a person did anything to bring it 
about — work to pass a clean air law, pay for an anti-pollution device for his car, or do 
whatever might be necessary to create clean air — no one can be denied its use, and, in 
most circumstances, the fact that many other people are breathing it does not crowd 
anyone out or reduce the air's healthful effects. In these circumstances, it is not 
rational for any individual to contribute toward attaining the good. If, on one hand, 
enough people are aready willing to do the work or pay the cost to bring about the public 
good, there is no reason to do anything oneself, since one will be able to enjoy the 
benefits of the public good when it arrives whether one works for it or not. But if, on 
the other hand, there are not presently enough individuals at work to produce the public 
good, there is still no reason to contribute, since any one person's efforts are extremely 
unlikely to make the difference in whether the public good is produced. There are, as it 


turns out, certain conditions under which it is rational for individuals to band together 


i 
{ 


in a collective action, but the conditions are somewhat stringent and often go unmet. 


Hence effective collective action toward a commonly held goal often fails to develop, even 
when it seems to a casual observer that it would be in everyone's interest to cooperate. 

The logic of collective action leads to devastating revisions of some standard ideas 
about politics and to simple explanations of several regularly observed phenomena. It 
breaks the link between individual interests and group political action that underlies 
virtually all interest-based understandings of political activity, from Marxist to 
pluralist. The failure of lower-class groups to organize to defend their interests, for 
example, is transformed from an anomaly to be explained by false consciousness or 
Gramscian hegemony into the behavior expected of rational lower-class actors. The 
effects for democratic theory are equally serious. The logic of collective action leads to 
the expectation that the interests of average citizens are unlikely to influence policy 
making since ordinary people are unlikely to organize to express their interests 
effectively. 

in general, government policies that supply benefits to groups are public goods for 
the group, even if the goods themselves are privately consumed. Organization to press 
for benefits is costly to the individuals who could benefit from the goods if they were 
supplied, and because the goods are public, it is not rational for individuals to bear these 
costs if they can "free ride" instead. The logic of collective action has a number of 
frequently observed, but prior to Olson misunderstood, substantive consequences. 

Groups in which resources are distributed unequally are more likely to be able to 
organize than groups in which members are more equal; inequality makes it more likely 
that one member of the group will itself receive sufficient benefits from a public good 
that it will be willing to shoulder the costs of lobbying, and the free riding of others will 
not matter. This argument has been used to explain why industries that contain one or a 


few very large firms are more likely to be protected by tariffs. 
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Small groups are more likely to be able to organize to press for the policies they 
prefer than larger groups. in small groups, members can recognize whether others are 
contributing or not and punish those who free ride. As a result, they can solve the 
collective action problem by changing the incentives facing individual members. This is 
the explanation for why special interest groups are often effective in the policy arena 
even though most citizens disagree with them or could benefit from different policies. It 
has been used to explain the prevalence of agricultural pricing policies in Africa that 
benefit the relatively small number of urban consumers (and their employers, since 
low food prices reduce the demand for wages) at the expense of the large number of rural 
producers (Bates 1981). 

Previously organized groups are more likely to achieve the policies they want than 
the unorganized. Because organization is costly, groups that have already paid these 
start-up costs have an advantage over groups that have not. It is easier to change the 
purpose of an existing group than to form a new group. This argument has been used to 
explain why political leaders in new states often mobilize followers along ethnic lines. 
Ethnicly based organizations already exist and can be turned to new purposes more easily 
than new groups can be formed (Bates 1990). 

Most of the substantive arguments noted here have been made in the context of either 


the U.S. or Africa. Nevertheless, their implications for other countries are quite 


obvious. Tariffs elsewhere have also tended to protect large industries. Pricing and 


other policies affecting the relative welfare of urban and rural dwellers have, on 

average, disadvantaged the less organized rural. The barriers to the entry of new parties 
representing recently enfranchised groups have, on average, been high. The logic of 
collective action implies that policies, even in fair and competitive democracies, will 

tend to benefit the rich and well-organized at the expense of the more numerous poor and 


unorganized, simply because the former are more likely to be able to exercise their 
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rights effectively. It thus offers a possible explanation for one of the central 


characteristics of policy choice in most of the world. 


Inside the Black Box of the State 

The paradoxical effects of aggregation discussed above result from the pursuit of 
individual interests (usually material interests, though this is not required) by actors 
in society. Their representatives in government are either assumed simply to reflect 
constituency interests (as in the cycling and intralegislative institutional literature) or 
never discussed with care (as in the collective action literature), though they seem to 
reflect the interests of whichever groups lobby hardest (or make the largest campaign 
contributions). 

A second stream of rational choice theorizing has moved further from its roots in 
economics to focus on the actors inside the black box of the state.” In spite of the 
emphasis placed on the state by new institutionalists and others recently, rational choice 
arguments are the only ones that make systematic links between particular institutional 
characteristics of states and the behavior of state actors. Practitioners of rational 
choice were not the first to notice the autonomy of the political (or the state), but they 
have been the most successful at producing theories that use state or political 
characteristics to explain policy outcomes. 

Rational choice arguments about state or government actors begin with explicit 
attention to their goals, and then consider the ways that various behaviors and choices 
can affect the achievement of goals in given institutional settings. The keystone of the 
approach is a simple model of politicians as rational individuals who attempt to 


maximize career success. In the U.S. context, this is often simplified to maximizing the 


7The word state is not often used in literature dealing with the U.S. Nevertheless, within 
the standard terminology of comparative politics, arguments that focus on tne causes of 
decisions by presidents, legislators, and government bureaucrats open up the black box 
of the state to see how the mechanisms inside work. 
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probability of reelection, but somewhat broader conceptions of what it is that politicians 
maximize have been suggested (Rogowski 1978) and successfully used (Ames 1987) by 
comparativists. Using this one simple assumption about goals and a small number of 


characteristics of the U.S. political system, rational choice arguments have explained 


many of the behaviors that characterize members of Congress: the devotion of large 


amounts of resources to constituency service; the preference for pork; position taking 
and credit claiming; the avoidance of votes on controversial issues; the assiduous pursuit 
of media coverage (Mayhew 1974; Ferejohn 1974; Fiorina 1977; Shepsle and Weingast 
1981a). 

Other rational choice arguments link election or survival maximizing politicians to 
particular kinds of policy outcomes. Anthony Downs (1957) argues that parties trying 
to maximize the probability of election in a two-party system offer policy platforms 
that converge to the center of the electorate's preferences. James Buchanan and Gordon 
Tullock (1962), followed by a long series of books and articles in the public choice 
tradition, claim that various inefficient government interventions in the economy can be 
explained as results of the efforts of election-seeking politicians to secure support from 
constituents and campaign contributions from special interests. Anne Krueger (1974) 
demonstrates the political benefits and general welfare losses associated with import 
quotas and other forms of state intervention in the economies of developing countries. 
Robert Bates shows that African agricultural policies chosen in part to consolidate 
political support lead to reduced food production, reduced agricultural exports, and 
recurring balance-of payments crises. In all these cases, analysts show how clear 
political incentives lead state actors to adopt economically inefficient policies. Barry 
Ames (1987) goes a step further, claiming that presidents in Latin American countries 
generally choose policies in order to maximize their chances of survival in office. 

Still other rational choice arguments examine coalition formation, the relationship 


between politicians and bureaucrats, and the creation of new political institutions. 
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William Riker's (1962) seminal analysis of coalition formation began a long and 


fruitful inquiry into the study of coalitions. A variety of rational choice arguments have 
shown that the relationship of election-oriented politicians to self-interested 
bureaucrats affect legislative oversight, policy implementation, and the supply of both 
public goods and constituency services (Niskanen 1971; Arnold 1979; Fiorina and Noll 
1978; Geddes forthcoming). Buchanan and Tullock (1962) were the first to argue 
explicitly that political institutions are political creations, and that their creation and 
operation can only be understood by understanding the individual purposes they serve. 
Since then, many other political institutions — innovations in the committee system of 
the U.S. Congress (Cox and McCubbins 1993), changes in the nominating procedures for 
British Members of Parliament and in French electoral laws (Tsebelis 1990), and the 
choice or representative institutions and electoral rules during transitions to democracy 
in Latin America and Eastern Europe (Geddes 1990 and 1993) -- have been explained 
as results of the efforts of politicians to maximize their long-term electoral success. 

In short, a set of extremely simple arguments that begin with the assumption that 
politicians are self-interested maximizers of the probability of political survival or 
reelection, along with a context supplied by the institutions of a given political system, 
lead to explanations of many of the political outcomes we would most like to understand. 

Of special interest during the current debate in developing and ex-communist 
countries over which democratic institutions would best serve the interests of citizens 
are the rational choice arguments that compare the effects of different institutions on 
stability and economic policy making. The advantage of institutional comparisons based 
on the rational choice approach over other kinds of institutional comparisons is that they 
examine the incentives created by the institutions, not simply the outcomes associated 
with different institutions. When only outcomes are compared, as, for example, when 
analysts argue that parliamentarism leads to more stability based on a comparison 


between European parliamentary systems and American presidential systems, it is 
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impossible to tell if the institutional difference is really the cause of the difference in 


stability or not. The difference might be caused by level of development or any one of a 
number of other characteristics that distinguish European countries, on average, from 
American. The rational choice approach cannot "prove" which institutions work better 
any more than any other approach can, but it has the advantage of spelling out rigorously 
and deductively why particular institutions can be expected to have particular effects. 
The comparative study of the effects of political institutions has a long and 
distinguished history (Duverger 1954; Lijphart 1990; Lijphart and Grofman 1984; 
Rae 1967; Taagepera and Shugart 1989). But, until recently, most of this literature 
focused on the effect of electoral institutions on either the number of parties in the 
system or the fairness of the translation of votes into seats, and these were not issues of 
great interest outside of Western Europe. Now, with constitutional changes taking place 
in some developing and ex-communist countries and discussion of constitutional change 
going on in all of them, institutional questions have taken on new salience as academics 
and politicians try to figure out what the effects of different institutional choices are 
likely to be on issues ranging from long-term political stability to rapid growth and the 
distribution of income. Although little work has so far been done in this area,8 it is one 
in which we can expect to see major advances as more comparativists become more 


familiar with the rational choice idiom and methodology. 


Strategic Interactions among Political Actors 
The final subset of rational choice arguments to be discussed here is game theory. To 
the standard apparatus of rational choice arguments in which individuals respond to a 
particular set of institutional incentives, game theory adds the idea that individuals 


strategically interact with each other to produce social outcomes. That is, game theory 


8Notable exceptions are Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina (1987); Cox (1990); Shugart 
(forthcoming); and Shugart and Carey (1992). 
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"seeks to explore how people make decisions if their actions and fates depend on the 
actions of others" (Ordeshook 1986, xii). In non-game theoretic arguments individuals 
are assumed to pursue their goals within constraints imposed by the environment; in 
game theory, actors decide how best to pursue their goals after taking into account both 
environmental constraints and the equally rational and strategic behavior of other 

actors. Since strategic behavior and interdependence are fundamental characteristics of 
politics, game theory offers a particularly useful approach to understanding political 
actors and processes.9 

The main theoretical development of game theoretic explanations of politics have, 
like other theoretical developments within the rational choice approach, emerged from 
the study of elections and legislative decision making, mostly in the U. S. Much of this 
literature, like that on intralegislative institutions, is both abstract and highly 
technical, and | will not discuss it here. Indeed, a shortcoming of much game theory is 
that, because of the great complexity of interactions among strategic players, many game 
theoretic studies are very heavy on mathematical theorizing and short on credible 
empirical results. Here, therefore, | focus on less technical and less abstract 
applications of game theory that have proved fruitful in substantive terms. 

One of the most revolutionary contributions of game theory to thinking about politics 
is the prisoner's dilemma. The prisoner's dilemma game describes the logic of situations 
in which two or more individuals would all end up better off if they could agree among 
themselves to cooperate, but, if binding agreements are impossible, each will be better 
off if she chooses not to cooperate. If all but one cooperates, the desired outcome will be 
achieved and the one defector will be able to free ride (and will thus be better off). If all 
but one fail to cooperate, the one who cooperated will have lost the effort he spent and the 


outcome will not have been achieved (and thus he will be worse off than if he had not 


9Extremely good, moderately technical introductions to game theory can be found in 
Ordeshook (1986) and Moulin (1982). 
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cooperated in the first place). Since it is rational for each individual to refuse to 
cooperate, none do; the goal is not achieved and all are worse off than they might have 
been if they had cooperated. This may have a familiar ring to it, and it should. The 
prisoner's dilemma game is a generalization of the collective action problem discussed 
above (Hardin 1982). Much of the work on prisoner's dilemma games has focused on the 
difference between single interactions and interactions that are repeated over time, 
usually referred to as iterated. Although it is always rational for all players to defect in 
single games, under some circumstances cooperation is rational when games are 
repeated. 

Prisoner's dilemma games have been used to explain many situations in international 
relations. They can also offer leverage for explaining many domestic political outcomes, 
for example, interactions among coalition partners, pacts such as the Colombian National 
Front in which traditional enemies agree to cooperate to limit competition in order to 
secure the democratic system that benefits both and to exclude other potential 
competitors, and the pervasiveness of patron-client relationships. Other simple games 
illuminate the logical structure of other situations. 19 

One of the earliest non-technical game theoretic arguments of relevance for students 
of developing countries was Guillermo O'Donnell's (1973) analysis of the game between 
Argentine parties between 1955 and 1966. Game theory has also been used to explain 
the initiation of civil service reform in Latin America (Geddes 1991). Tsebelis's 
(1990) game theoretic analysis of the interactions between party elites and masses, on 
the one hand, and between elites of different parties, on the other, in Belgium has 
obvious implications for understanding politics in other ethnicly divided societies. His 


treatment of electoral coalitions in France should be read by anyone interested in 


10See Tsebelis (1990) for a description of the most commonly used simple games and 
the relationships among them. 
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countries such as Poland, Peru, Brazil, and Chile that have multiparty systems and run- 
off elections. 

In my own view, game theory is the most exciting and potentially fruitful strand of 
the rational choice approach. Its strategic and interactive image of politics is realistic, 
and it can be used to illuminate political situations without recourse to advanced 
mathematics. Although theoretical developments in game theory will continue to be made 
by the mathematically gifted and trained, substantive progress can be made using the 


simple logic game theory provides. 


Conclusion 

To some extent, the choice of which intellectual perspective to embrace is simply a 
matter of taste. A taste for rational choice arguments may involve little more than a 
preference for the austere over the rococo. It is often suggested that an attraction to the 
rational choice approach implies a (naive) belief in human rationality, or at least a 
belief that if peopie are not rational, they should be. Some practitioners may feel this 
way, but |, at any rate, do not. The appeal of the rational choice approach, in my view, 
lies in its substantive plausibility in numerous political situations, its theoretical 


coherence, its fruitful simplification of "buzzing blooming” reality in a way which 


facilitates comparative work, and its capacity to explain puzzling outcomes and generate 


non-obvious conclusions. 

Rational choice arguments deal only with systematic patterns of incentives that lead 
to systematic patterns in outcomes. In contrast, more contingent political arguments, 
such as those that characterize the Linz and Stepan (1978) series on the breakdown of 
democracy and the O'Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead (1986) series on 
redemocratization, focus on the specific conjunctural circumstances that make 
particular decisions understandable. The strength of such contingent political 


explanations is that they offer a very complete treatment of events; their weakness is 


that they do not easily lend themselves to the construction of general theories. Rational 


choice arguments have the opposite strengths and weaknesses. They invariably omit 


from the analysis colorful and arresting details that some observers consider important. 
But, by abstracting from the specifics of particular cases, they make theory building 
possible and facilitate comparisons across cases that may at first appear too different to 
compare. 

Many criticize rational choice models on the grounds that they simplify reality to 
such a degree that the model seerns to bear no resemblance at all to the real world. And 
some work unquestionably deserves this stricture. Rational choice arguments can easily 
cross the line from simple to simplistic. Persuasive and useful applications of the 
rational choice approach, however, take into account the most important features of the 
social and institutional setting. They also draw insights from important abstract 
arguments. The bite of good rational choice arguments comes from the synthesis of 
empirical evidence from the cases under examination and abstract deductive logic. 

Using rational choice models requires the analyst to indentify relevant actors, to 
determine their preferences, and to present a plausible justification for the attribution 
of preferences. Observers can, of course, make mistakes in their attribution of 
preferences, but rational choice models do "have the advantage of being naked so that, 
unlike those of some less explicit theories, [their] limitations are likely to be 
noticeable” (Schelling 1984). The rational choice approach does not prescribe any 
particular methodology for testing hypothesis, but persuasive work combines deductive 
rational choice arguments with examinations of evidence to see if it conforms to the 
expectations generated by the deductive model. 

This summary of rational actor explanations has dealt only with some of the best 
known arguments that directly address questions fundamental to understanding 
democratic politics. Even this brief survey shows that there is a well-developed 


rational choice literature replete with theories that have only begun to be extended and 
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modified for use in developing countries. Analysts so far have made use only of the 
simplest of the theories about parties and legislatures that have emerged in the context 
of U.S. politics. With increasing democratization, this literature should begin to seem 
more relevant to scholars interested in understanding politics in developing countries. 

Events in Eastern Europe, Latin America, and the rest of the developing world set the 
agenda for future applications of the rational choice approach by students of comparative 
politics. Because institutions determine available options and affect strategic choices, 
the institutional fluidity of democratizing and recently democratized countries poses a 
challenge and opportunity for the rational choice approach. This fluidity determines the 
research frontier. 

Two areas seem to me especially overdue for systematic attention from rational 
choice practitioners. The first is the emergence and consolidation of democracy. 
Scholars working on developing countries have in the past focused so heavily on 
economic, cultural, and social structural causes of political outcomes that many have 
found themselves at a loss to come up with systematic explanations of democratization, 
since underlying economic and cultural conditions have changed little, and thus they have 
fallen back on ad hoc inductive generalizations. Rational choice arguments that focus on 
the incentives facing political actors during democratization have the potential for 
producing much more satisfying explanations. Przeworski (1986, 1991, and 1992) 
has made a start on the task of illuminating democratization through the use of rational 
choice arguments and game theory, but much remains to be done. Little analysis of 
legislatures and party systems in new democracies has been carried out, and most of 
what exists is theoretically primitive.11 Some interesting and insightful studies of 
particular parties exist, but these studies do little to explain the interactions among 


political actors that determine how political systems work. 


11Recent papers by Barry Ames are obvious exceptions. 
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The second and, to my mind, most exciting area for new research involves the 
creation of new institutions. Rational choice arguments about the creation of institutions 
are in their infancy.12 Explanations of institutional change by economists assume that 
efficiency gains explain changes, without considering who reaps the benefits of 
efficiency gains and who loses as a result of changes. The challenge for rational choice 
theorists is to revise such economic arguments by incorporating the effects of different 
actors pursuing their own often inconsistent goals and the non-obvious effects of the 
aggregation of individual choices. 

Latin America and Eastern Europe offer a great opportunity for building theories to 
explain institutional creation precisely because so many institutions are being created, 
changed, and destroyed. At the moment, struggles over the design of new democratic 
institutions are taking place in several newly democratic countries and efforts to 
introduce or strengthen markets are occurring in both the Second and Third World. 
Compelling explanations of such important institutional changes would have a 
tremendous impact not only in our own field but in political science as a whole, 
reflecting back on how Western Europe and the United States arrived at the institutions 
that now rigidly structure their politics. 

It seems extremely odd that until recently so few political scientists interested in 
developing countries devoted themselves to studying political processes, many preferrng 
instead to emphasize socio-economic factors. The time has come for us to pursue our 
comparative advantage and concentrate on politics. We have a large and sophisticated 
theoretical literature about democratic politics on which to build. Progress should be 


rapid, once work begins. 


12Besides the works cited above, very important contributions to the study of 
institutional change have been made by North (1981 and 1990), North and Thomas 
(1973), and Levi (1988). 
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Introduction: In this paper, the process of organizational transformation and change 
among feminist groups during the last decade is examined . The preliminary study is 
motivated by several theoretical concerns. Among them is a recognition that social 
movement theorists have tended to emphasize the processes of movement formation 
and mobilization and have not always focused as closely on issues related to movement 


change and even decline. 

Most analysts have pointed to the relatively good “staying power" “second wave" 
feminist groups, with roots in the 1960's and after, have enjoyed. Numerous authors 
have emphasized the proliferation among feminist and women's groups during the 
period from the 1960's to the 1980's (see Walker 1992). In 1988, sociologist Mayer Zald 
wrote that “of the social movements on the current scene...because of its specialized 
organizations and consituencies .., the feminist movement appears to have the best 
chance for continued high levels of mol:jilization and activity. "(1988, 10:29). Similarly, 
Minkoff has contended that in the population of US women's ...organizations, 
organizational changes are relatively uncommon." (1992, 13). 

- Yet it is also true that students of social movements study processes of “aging” and 
may often face pressures to change their organizational structure, mission or strategies, 
or to put issues of goal maintenence ahead of their in.itial emphasis on goal attainment. 
(See Minkoff, 1992, 1-2: Zald and Ash, 1973). Attention is called to the "political 
opportunity structure" or the changes that make take place in the political environment 
(e.g. the retrenchments associated with Nixon and, especially, Ronald Reagan), the 
availability of resources, particularly funding, and finally, competition for scarce 
resources from other groups. (See Minkoff, 12). Ann Costain, another scholar of the 
women's movement has contended recently that the “peak period" for feminist 
organization has passed, political opportunities have narrowed, consciousness has 
diminished and organizations are preoccupied with just maintaining themselves. (1992, 
141 ). Movements, and the organizations of which they are comprised, may be inherently 
“unstable" and decline may be inevitable, but the “type of decline" is not. (Freeman, 
1981, 277) 

A somewhat different issue is raised by students of group “success”. Staggenborg, 
for example, has argued that organizations may be effective at the same time as they self 
destruct as organizations, if they leave behind a policy impact, pools of activists, as well 
as an ideology and model of collective action that may be employed by subsequent 
groups and activists. ((1992, 3). Carol Mueller similarly contends that organizational 
~ success can be measured by substantive policy reforms and resources for further 
mobilization. (1987). Some assert that organizational change and even demise may be 
representative of movement vitality, not death. (Miller, 1981, 278).. For other scholars, the 
movement depends on the "continuation of feminist organizations- shouid they fragment 
or falter, the ability of women to contend for power is significantly impaired. " 


Exceptions are the workof Gamson . 1975. whose definitions are a bit narrow. an Zaid and Ash. 1965 
More recent attention to these issues includes Imig, 1992 
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" Institutionalization is a durable resource"-it protects gains made, sustains 
commitment to enforcement, and facilitates efforts for change. (Ferree and Hess, 175). 
Seen from this perspective, organizational decline may have devastating impacts on 
movement vitality and potential. 


This preliminary study will attempt to answer several questions regarding non-profit 
feminist organizations witha focus on three groups .The first is the Women's Equity 
Action League (WEAL) which went out of existence in 1989. The second is the National 
Coalition Against Domestic Violence (NCADV). This organization has reorganized and 
sought to reconstitute itself leaving only a skeletal staff in Washington DC. Finally, the 
Center for Women Policy Studies (CWPS) has emerged from the brink of demise in the 
early 1980's and has now survived with new leadership and focus. While these three 
groups, as will be seen below, have had different forms, and utilized different strategies. 
they are all part of the feminist movement. All believe that women's status is shaped by 
processes of structural inequality, not individual actions or circumstances. All recognize 
women as an oppressed group - and have sought to improve women's collective status, 
living conditions, power, opportunitites, and self esteem. All support social and political 
transformation for women. (See Spalter Roth and Schreiber, 1992.5-6). 

What does analysis of group transformation and change tell us about the interaction 
between internal group structure and external environment? Among the former are 
internal ideological conflict, leadership change, decentralization versus centralization 
.membership versus staff domination. Among the latter are competition for scarce 
resources due to organizational prolfferation and new funding priorities and policy 
agendas,, lack of clear organizational identification, unresponsive political environment. 
Are particular ideologies, structures or strategies more likely to be effective than others? 
Are groups devoted to political and personal transformation more or less likely to 
succeed than those dedicated only to political transformation ? To what extent may 
resource mobilization theory be turned on its head, by assessing the ways in which 
changes in resources and opportunities may trigger movement decline, as well as initial 
organization? (See Jenkins, 1983 and McAdam, 1981, 299, for similar queries). What 
success did each group have in achieving its initial goals, including policy reform, new 
resources and cadres of potential activists? 


The Three Groups 


WEAL was founded in 1968, in reaction to the support of the National Organization 
of Women for abortion rights. Initally based at the state level, it became an organization 
actively lobbying at the national level in 1981. WEAL sought to use conventional tactics 
for political change, including the monitoring of state and local. legislation, and legal 
challenges to patterns of discrimination in educeconomy and media. (See Ferree and 
Hess, 49). WEAL's litigation efforts related to university hiring and firing practices were 
enormously successful. Despite WEAL's initial reputation as the group for “respectable 
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rebellion" and representation of the “right wing “of the women's movement, by 1973. its 
organizational structure included consciousness raising and greater tolerance of protest 
and abortion. (See Costain, 48). Its structure was essentially bureaucratic although it 
contained collectivist elements ;it was staff run although the board played a significant 
decision making role as well. WEAL as policy advocate sought indirect change through 
lobbying and litigation. WEAL maintained a fiuctuating membership base. with an 
average of 1000-3000 members, who received the newsletter WEAL Washinaton 
Report. The bulk of its funds were foundation based. The organization seemed to 
effectively represent the interests of professional and academic women. 


A‘ second component of the liberal feminist policy community in Washington DC, The 
Center for Women Policy Studies was rounded in 1972, by an attorney and an 
economist who met at a meeting of the National Organization for Women. The Center's 
goal was to do policy research for its Congressional allies and monitor enforcement of 
legislation passed. Essentially, the group wished to provide a setting in which the 
economic and legal issues affecting women might be analyzed. The strategy was to 
select issues to be worked on at the federal level and analyze them in some depth. 
(Chapman, 1983, 177). In its first stage, director Chapman wrote that the group's 
leaders made the decision to remain small and flexible and low profile (Ibid). The 
organization in its early days suffered from limited membership, lack of money and lack 
of legislative focus. Initial successes came through work on equal credit for women and 
an early indentification with victims of rape and family violence, sponsoring a nationally 
disseminated journal on domestic violence called Response. The Center was always 
staff dominated, with a less active board, although like WEAL, particularly in its early 
days , it maintained a strong volunteer arm. While the intial support for the Center came 
from a small grant from Ralph Nader and a subsequent grant from the Ford Foundation 
to do work on equal credit, by the late 1970's, the group was almost wholly dependent 
on federal funding, primarily from the Department of Justice and its subsidiary, LEAA. 
The latter funded a domestic violence resource center and the newsletter which became 
Response. 

The NCADV is an outgrowth of state coalitions advocating on behalf of battered 
women, which came together at a 1978 meeting of the US Civil Rights Commission. The 
local groups sought to establish a Washington DC presence in order to consolidate the 
gains already made. At the time of its founding it was the only national group with the 
exclusive goal of working on battered women. The NCADV sought to create a-national 
information and referral center for the general public, media victims of violence and 
programs serving the needs of victims. (Spalter Roth, 5). The group wished also to 
advocate on Capitol Hill to improve public policy and legislation affecting battered 
women and their children. More than either of the other two groups discussed here, the 
NCADV sought to change society. (the others wished to change institutional responses 
to victimization and inferior status). The NCADV is the closest of the groups included 
here to radical feminism as well: its goals include the “elimination of vioience against 
women caused by patriarchy and the power of men over women." (Spalter Roth, 13). In 


keeping with its ideology, the NCADV adopted a structure which sought to emphasize 
diversity and inclusiveness; anti hierarchy and consensus decision making. Far more 
decentralized than the other two groups discussed here, it has attempted to maintain a 
balance of power between ideological and state/national constituencies. The NCADYV, as 
will be discussed below, has a diverse funding base, which during the 1980's included 
support from the Department of Justice and foundations. Its membership is comprised of 
active members, who are to be “feminist, private, non profit community based programs 
which provide direct or indirect services to battered women and thei families. (NCADV 
Update _Feb/Mar 1992). Other types of groups must demonstrate their commitment to 


the group's principles and goals. 2 

Membership dues are 1/10 of one percent of the member organization's budget. 
Supportive membership costs individuals S20 and organizations $100. The organization 
is run by a board (which includes formerly battered women in an effort to end the 
professional/client relationship), in effect a steering committee comprised of delegates 
selected by the state representatives who also serve as the heads of various task forces 
(on lesbians, women of color etc.) This group meets three times annually. An executive 
committee selected by the steering committee oversees the day to day operations of the 
group, although it, too, is subject to checks and balances. Finally, the complex structure 
includes a biennial conference open to the public and all members. 


Summary 
In comparing the groups, in terms of structure and strategies, the NCADV is a quasi- 


membership, partially decentralized organization with diverse sources of funding 
although a substantial portion come from outside the women's community. NCADV is a 
single issue organization: the other two groups are multi issue. The NCADV has been as 
much, if not more, interested in maintaining grass roots connections than in influencing 
legislation, although it has done both. Its roots are in the service community and it is 
associated with the radical feminist ideology with a strong emphasis on particpatory 
democracy. The other two groups are advocacy oriented: they are staff directed, with 
primary support from forces external to the women's movement. Their primary goals 
have been to impact the policy agenda in Washington through lobbying, litigation and 
public education. They are classified in the liberal feminist community. 

Nonetheless, regardless of ideological affiliation, none of the groups analyzed here 
have sacrificed goal attainment in order to concentrate solely on maintenence. On the 
contrary, groups such as WEAL became more rather than less radical over time. The 
groups were not coopted ; their agendas expanded, rather than narrowed (Spalter Roth, 
1992.31 ). The CWPS took up the issues of rape and domestic violence, and 


2The Principles support women of all ethnic. racial. religious. cecnomic and Violence is seen as a means 
of control over others and equality in relationships endorsed..in addition to empowerment of women 
NCADVVoice., March /April 1992 
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more recently, women and AIDS. WEAL and NCADV have explicitly addressed 
sexual orientation and women of color through programming and publications: for 
WEAL abortion became a “Tier One" issue and its last years it stressed treament of 
heterosexual and lesbian women in the military. Seen from this vantage point. there is 
little evidence to support the view that even bureaucratically structured feminist 
organizations are likely to solely promote maintenence goals and to sacrifice and 
narrow strategic choices. (Staggenborg, 1992.8). 


Organizations in Transition: Change, Decline and Resurgence 


From what we have seen, the NCADV might appear to be the organization least likely 
to succeed, given an organizational structure which has encouraged innovation but 
inhibited organizational maintenence. (ibid). Nonetheless, it proves to be difficult to 
predict which organizations are likely to falter and why. In addition to organizational 
Structure and ideology as variables which may affect organizational survival,, which 
influence tactics, choices and resource attainment.{ Miller, 1981, 280), in this section, we 
will examine other factors as well. They include changes in the external environment 
which affect availability of resources and success of tactics. These are the alterations in 
the“political opportunity structure" referred to above which influence organization, 
resources and strategies. What factors enable some groups to adapt and others to fail to 
meet new pressures with flexibility and initiative?. 

In the mid to late 1980's each of groups discussed here experienced significant 
organizational problems. When the dust settled in the early 1990's, WEAL had ceased to 
exist; the NCADV had reogranized after funding controversies and the CWPS was newly 
renascent. What, if any, explanation can account for these events? 


WEAL 


Each of the three groups discussed has had an average anuual budget of about 
$500,000- 550,000, although on some occasions that amount. was exceeded. Like the 
other two organizations, WEAL grew rapidly during the heyday of funding for women's 
groups, in the 1970's. It emphasized economic issues such as work and family, 
insurance and business,educational equity and finally, women in the military.’ ( Martin, 
1989 ,3-9)..WEAL intially relied on government funds, padicularly for its work on 
educational equity andTitle IX, but in a period of transition between executive directors 
beginning in 1981 turned more to support from foundations, corporations and 
individuals. The Ford Foundation was a mainstay of the organization's funding base as 
for CWPS. Efforts to increase membership and dues were never accepted by the board. 
According to the previous director, Char Mollison, the organization was “always on edge: 
had to raise money every year; and had limited core support." (interview, July 1992). 
Funding was project related: there was no money for overhead or to fund fund raising 
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itself. In her view, the organization was always undercapitalized and this problem was 
exacerbated by the stock market crash of 1987, which was keenly felt by small 
5 

organizations such as WEAL who had increased difficulty sustaining the money fliow. 
Other problems facing the organization stemmed from the leadership change in 1987. 
While the organization had successfully weathered an earlier change in directorship 
some years earlier, on this occasion, perhaps the conjunction of the departure of a 
directtor well known in the funding community added to problems. Some have 
sugggested that the board had subject expertise as opposed to connections for fund 
raising, or at least members lacked a sense that they were resonsible for fund raising, 
although this may not be unusual among feminist groups. Fiscal management was never 
a priority for the organization. (Interview, Martin, Sept.. 1992). 


The changing political and economic climate may have made it more difficult for a 
group essentially operating “behind the scenes’ on the inside of the political arena to 
sustain itself. Groups with multi-issue agendas whose priorities no longer seemed to be 
on the cutting edge may have had difficulty attracting support in a highly competitive 
situation. At the time of WEAL's demise, it appeared to have lost a clear policy niche. For 
example, groups such as the National Women's Law Center undertook litigation on 
many of the same issues that WEAL emphasized. The low profile, lack of a clear identity 
and organizational personality which serves to differentiate one group from another may 
prove crucial in this type of external environment. The focus on careers and professional 
mobility which were WEAL's mainstay may have seemed less relevant to some as 
women and family concerns gained primacy. 

By 1989, the organization's lack of attention to good financial management began to 
create problems. At this time, the budget had shrunk to about $200,000 and the staff 
contracted to eight, several part time, down from 20 at the organizatiion’s peak. The 
organization was in negotiation with the Ford and other foundations for support when it 
closed its doors; finally essential bank support was withdrawn when the line of credit on 
which the group relied was called and the account frozen. (Interview, Delany, Sept 
1992). WEAL was forced to close its doors. At present, some efforts are being made to 
revive the group through the seven still existing state organizations. 


The NCADV 
In the late 1970's, according to movement chronicler Susan Schechter, the newly 

formed NCADV developed its structure, discussed above. which drew steering 

committee members from a regional base. The group's emphasis was on getting aid for 
_ shelters and grassroots services, supporting research beneficial to the movement and 
making decisions through consensus. (1977, 137). Conflicts emerged durng this period 
regarding the national presence for a grassroots movement, about the association with 
feminist politics, and issues related to race ,class and gender preference among others, 
in its effod to build a nonhierarchical multi racial national organization. The coalition 
began to monitor and seek to impact the national legislative process on family policy and 
domestic violence. By 1980, the NCADV had successfully written several foundation 
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grant proposals (inciuding a Ford grant to the Task Force on Women of Color ) and had 
support from the Department of Health Education and Welfare and Housing and Urban 
Development. (Ibid. 143). 


Difficulties ensued for the organization as NCADV sought simultaneously to the 
strategy of developing an autonomous women's voice and espousing controversial 
positions while it relied on government and foundation funding to help develop its 
independent stance. (See Spalter Roth, 6). Put a somewhat different way, the 
organization utilized insider tactics, such as lobbying, to advance “outsider” ideas such 
as lesbian rights and the concept of violence as the product of patriarchy and maie 
power .(Ibid) On two occasions, in the mid to late 1980's, disagreements regarding the 
appropriateness of funding sources and fear of cooptation led the organization to turn 
back money already granted. In the first instance, after controversy emanating from right 
wing forces about the funding of a group portrayed as radical feminist, the Department 
of Justice released authorized funds in a $650,000 grant .The NCADV' s funding 
guidelines specified that if a funding agency refused to support the group's agenda, 
support must be turned back. (The agenda includes efforts to end homophobia, agism, 
classism, racism atc). The Department of Justice refused to approve the terms “lesbian 
“and “women abuse’ in funded organizational material; this led the NCADV to turn back 
the second year's grant from the agency. (Spalter Roth, 18 and interview, Poore, 

July 1992). 


A second difficult relationship with a funder ensued when a million doilar grant for 


shelter aid and hotline which came from Johnson and Johnson in 1987-88 came under 
attack. In this instance, it was the funder's support for South Africa which trigggered the 
organizational pullout. (the hotline moved tothe Michigan Coalition for Domestic 
Violence for a time and another national organization dealing with briefly took up the 
gap left by the NCADYV). 

By the late 1980's, the staff which had grown to from or 1 or 2 to 20 after the infusion 
of funds from Johnson and Johnson had contracted to five. Other sources of support 
included members organizations - but only about one half of the states belonged at any 
given time. Efforts to utilize direct mail and to draw media attention to the group proved 
ineffective. It is evident that struggles over funding and the search for alternative sources 
caused considerable conflict within the organization in the late 1980's. Conflict over 
Staff/grass roots relations (represented by the steering committee), over organizational 
direction and control were common and often exacerbated by the need to develop 
consensus and maintain participatory democracy (slowness and lack of continuity were 
often problems, according to a long time staff member). There was considerabie turnover 
at the level of director; in 1987, the organization developed a team management form of 
staff governance. The March/April 1992 NCADV Update refers to long standing 
upheaval resulting in dysfunction. 

Among the concerns related to organizational structure, the principal issue became 
that of continued maintenance financially. The NCADV had developed a reputation for 
instability and arrogance, and this complicated efforts to develop a new , alternative 
funding base. As in the case of WEAL and other feminist groups, long term financial 
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planning has not played an important role for the group. By 1990, (which had a budget of 
about $300.00 in 1986 (Schreiber, 1986) the organization was operating at a defecit and 
was in severe difficulty. 

The NCADV's solution was to reorganize, cutting staff, relocating its national 
administrative staff Denver Colorado (two persons) and retaining a small office space in 
Washington which will continue to work on membership and public policy advocacy. A 
recent publication avers that :"We will not cower and disappear, nor be coopted by the 
lure ot money. We are grassroots and our power rests with.. our members."( 

NCADV Update . ibid). The organization has developed new funding guidelines 
which specify that only 30°. of funds may be derived from any one source and also that 
prospective funders should be examined for potential conflicts of interest. NCADV 
continues to derive some support from members ( 1500 , as of Spring 1993 ) , 
contributions and limited foundation support ( now about $35, 000). (Interview, Poore, 
April 1993). The organization also successfully applied for contributions from the 
Combined Federal Campaign and has received some new support from this source. It 
has retained some earlier foundation money and applied for new grants. In 1993, the 
NCADV has survived, and continues to balance the competing demands of 
professionalism and grass root involvement, as well needs for external support and fears 
ot cooptation. 


The Center for Women Policy Studies 


IN 1986, a graduate student intern referred to the CWPS as “on the brink" and asked 
whether it might be " phoenix or moth". (Gutanjali). The CWPS had gone from a staff of 
twenty in 1980 to no full time staff in 1986. (Ibid, 1-3). Its peak period appeared to be 
from 1979 to 1981, when it drew primary support from the Department of Justice, Health 
and Human Services the Office of Domestic Violence, and other federal agencies. By 
the early 1980's, the reliance on federal sources proved less reliable under the new 
conservative regime headed by Reagan. Organizational leadership, which had been 
largely molded by the rounding executive director was tired and somewhat burnt out. 
The group's successful publication, Response _, was being challenged by increased 
competition from other groups which published similar material .3 The budget, 
$300,000 in 1981 declined to $170,000 in 1985. By 1987, there were no federal funds 
and foundations seemed reluctant to support a group whose focus had become both 
more legitimate and perhaps less on the cutting edge. (See Batcheider, 12). The office 
never closed its doors, but space and staff contracted and sale of publications sustained 
a Skeletal organization. (Interview, Wolfe, July 1992). Office space was sublet to raise 
income; the board and tax status were retained. 

In 1987, after the resignation of its first director, a new executive was hired. She has 
reconsftuted the organization, rehiring staff (now up to 7) and regaining office space. The 
new director, Leslie Wolfe, had a background in the women's movement and 
widespread contacts (unlike her counterpart at WEAL) : she had previously served as 


3 Itscirculation dropped from a high of 35088 in 1978-9 to 2508 in 
1989. (Sottile , 1985, 7-8). 
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head of the Project on Equal Employment Rights (PEER) and the federal agency, 
WEAA. 

In what has been referred to as the "“metamorphasis" of CWPS (Arnold, 1989), Wolfe 
has taken control of the organization , which operates in bureaucratic, hierarchical 
manner, an both reshpared its priorities and its funding base. While retaining the 
organization's interest in violence against women ,, she has sought to develop new. 
cutting edge issues.’ These include women and AIDs. young women,, work and 
family and educational equity. She has been able to gain funding from the all important 
Ford Foundation for a project on the roots of occupational segregation in education and 
from Carnegie for work on educational equity for women of color. (Interview, 

Wolfe ). At this time, the budget is about $600,000 annually, down from the 
organization's over one million at its peak in 1980, but now representing a newly 
diversified funding base (which continues to gain some revenue from sale of 
publications (Ibid and Arnold, .14). Over 80°. of the group's resources are foundation 
based, (Ford is the largest single donor although the support is diversified) with the 
remainder from corporations. There are no federal funds..Brief concern over a grant from 
Phillip Morris finally did not prevent the organization from accepting a grant for 
internships at Spelman College. A National Resource Center on Women and AIDs has 
now repleced the previous Family Violence Resource Center. A new center on Bias 
Related Hate Crime is a current possiblity. Finally, Wolfe has expanded the preexisting 
board and developed a high powered national advisory council. There is a new effort to 
increase donor suppod through fund raising events such as award dinners, much in the 
manner utilized by WEAL and the CWPS in earlier days. 

Hence, the CWPS has survived into its twentieth year and even prospered with new 
leadership and new projects. The organization appears to rely less on advocacy in the 
legislative process and more on public education, marking a shift in focus from the 
earlier period. 


A Note on Movement Success 


At the outset of this paper, several dimensions of movement success were suggested. 
lf measured by policies implemented, i.e. substantive reforms and resources for further 
mobilization through activation of supporters and new ideas (Muelier and Staggenborg), 
clearly each of the groups discussed has left a a substantial legacy. Policy inititatives on 
such issues as Title 1X, equal credit, pension reform and domestic violence legislation 
have had a profound impact on creating new opportunities and even new ideas and 
vocabularies for the political agenda. Despite the lessened emphasis on the legislative 
process by many groups, in the conservative environment which prevailed through 

1992 , policy initiatives continue to come forth , including the Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Act and Violence Against Women Act, as well as legislation on 
Women and AIDs. Personnel from the three groups discussed have recirculated into 
other womens and feminist groups ; among them are the former lobbyist/policy advocate 
for WEAL, now employed by the NOW Legal Defense Fund. A host of other advocates 
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were trained as interns and staff members by each of the three organizations, and they 
remain a significant resource people for future initiatives. Other institutional resources 
have been created; despite the NCADV's organizational and financial problems, the 
group has helped to create increased support and funding for the now over 1500 
shelters and safe homes in the US (up from 1200 in 1985). In addition, the creation of 
Domestic Violence Awareness Month (October) and Day of Unity since 1987 insures 
continued attention to this issue. WEAL helped to spin off several other groups based 
on its work: they include the Pension Rights Center, National Commission on Pay Equity, 
and for a time, the Women in the Military Project developed by the organization. (See 
Martin, 1989, 3-9). 

| f success is measured in terms of survival, two of the groups investigated continue to 
exist organizationally, despite some changes in structure, support base and even goals. 


Conclusion 

1 )Resource Constraints ‘It is clear that access to resources looms significantly as a 
factor in organizational survival. According to Minkoff and others, the accession to power 
of the Nixon regime and subsequent Republican ascendancy had a depressing effect 
on organizational activity by women's groups , creating an unreceptive atmosphere, 
especially those for involved in advocacy work. (1992, 35; 1990, ). AS we have 
suggested, each of the organizations discussed was heavily dependent on external 
patronage and sponsorship. The downturn in the economy during the 80's may also 
have had an impact on giving patterns of corporations and foundations, as has been 
documented elsewhere. Each of the organizations analyzed here was relatively smail in 
resources and was often faced with monetary short falls and cash flow difficulties. None 
emphasized fiscal management or long term planning although more attentionmay be 
paid to these factors today. External support brings with it concern about coopration and 
constraints; the NCADV and CWPS have responded differently to sponsors’ support.. Of 
the group discussed here, even those with some membership support rely extensively 
on patrons and sponsors . This means that the agenda and pace of change is then often 
set outside the organization. Jack Walker has pointed to an additional difficulty for 
women's groups; his analysis shows that despite increases in membership, women's 
groups are especially reliant on government support and other patronage in comparison 
to other movements he examined ( 1991, 31). They are least dependent on member's 
dues and most vulnerable to the aid they receive from patrons outside government. Of 
the three group included in this analysis, only one, the NCADV received even partial 
support from a women's membership consitutency. Grants to feminist groups have been 
made possible partially through the intervention of feminist orientated program officers: 
howeverthis fact also highlights the vulnerablity of groups to the fads and vagaries of 
funding sources in the absence of an autonomous base. 

Increased competition from women's groups and others for resources appeared to 
place even greater emphasis on a clear organizational mission and "niche" and 
adaptability to new issues and approaches in an altered policy and funding 
environment. While single issue groups may be better able to keep their issues before 
the public and establish clear organizational boundaries, most multi issue feminist 
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groups may have a definable identity as well 

2)Leadership, Organizational Structure and Goals 

We have seen that leadership can be an important dimension of organizational 
survival: particularly crucial are periods of transition in which new adaptations to 
environment and resources must be made. This analysis suggests that bureaucratic 
organization may have some advantages in responding to external forces, of the two 
surviving organizations, one is participatory and decentralized albeit highly structured. 

In fact, the key factor appears to be flexibility in adapting to changing circumstances 
as the dynamics of economics and politics affect all groups. Issue 
priorities need to be reevaluated, although not always altered, taking into account 
previous successes in achieving goals, new policy concerns and the external 
environment. The ability to identity such new priorities and help to support them may be 
a test of a new leaders’ ability to help an organization survive. However, too great 
organizational dependence on one leader/director may cause problems if that individual 
departs. 

The issue of organizational structure and its interaction with the policy andfunding 
environment remains enigmatic. This writer has no final word on what is the most 
effective organizational structure. It is evident that feminist movement prescribes no one 
structure for movement organizations ;nor is any one type necessarily linked to 
organizational success and survival. Perhaps the most innovative group discussed here 
has been the NCADYV: although it would be a mistake to contuse participatory 
democracy and commitment to collective decision making with lack of structure. As 
discussed above, the organization has an elaborate, complex system of governance 
comprised of various levels of inclusion and control, all subject to various checks. 
Participation is both voluntary and professional, membership based and staff directed 
The desire to avoid both oligarchy and coopration remain key. While NCADV seeks to 
accomodate both personal and institutional change, the former may be of even greater 
importance. The NCADV has retained a commitment to ideological correctness and has 
sought to accomodate tensions and internal diversity through task forces and other 
devices. (See Jenkins, 1983, 531-8, tor a good discussion of these issues). 

The other two groups present more of an amalgam of type. They have usually drawn 
their leaders and much of their statf trom the feminst community (although theformer was 
not true of WEAL in its final days perhaps contributing to its difficulties). They have been 
far more professionalized with full time paid staff. small or nonexistent membership, and 
resources supplied from foundations, corporations and government. They have tended 
to speak for rather than really encouraging participation by feminist constituencies. Yet 
one was able, after a period of uncertainty, to reenergize , while the other failed. These 
’ two brief examples cast doubt on the notion that bureaucratic organizations are 
necessarily more maintenence oriented or better able to adapt to changed 
circumstances 

In conclusion, this paper presents little evidence that we are currently in a post- 
feminist era, in terms of feminist group continuity and vigor. | take issue with the view that 
“the peak period has now passed for (the) movement:political opportunities have 
narrowed, consciousness has diminished:organizations .... are preoccupied with just 
maintaining themselves. (Cosfain, 1992, 1 41 ). The case studies presented here 
12 
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provide little evidence of complacency, organizational inertia or generalized decline. 
What they do demonstrate is that survivor groups are able to modify what they do in 
some way .(see Minkoff, 1992, 14, for a similar point. ). Our examples suggest that tt may 
matter less what type of change they make as long as they are able to accomodate to a 
changed environment in some signficant way. 

Change is inevitable, even if decline and demise are not. The impact of the 
defensive posture in which many feminist groups found themselves during the twelve 
years of conservative domination of the policy process requires further examination and 
analysis. But it is also certain that new challenges are likely to be presented as well 
even by the new and more receptive Democratic administration in Washington. 4 
Different issues related to goal attainment. group identity, issue specialization and 
funding and support will need to be addressed and a new dynamic created between 
internal and external sturctures. Adaptation to new " political opportunity structure" 
willlbring with it new possibilities, but potentially new constraints as well for feminist 
groups. 


4 My thanks to Roberta Spalter Roth for this insight , and also for sharing her 
graduate students papers on the three organizations included. 
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The Swedish Model of peaceful industrial relations and class 
compromise has enjoyed decades of admiration, starting with 
Marquis W. Childs’ writings in the late 1930s. Both foreign and 
Swedish observers have praised its accomplishments. Labour peace, 
social equality, low unemployment, extensive welfare protection and 
a firm Social democratic grip on political power coupled with market 
capitalism, high productivity and stable growth rates, caused many 
scholars to suggest that Sweden represented a true compromise 
between capitalism and socialism. (Korpi & Shalev, 1978, Korpi, 
1981). The grand schemes for creating a society based on political, 
social and economic democracy, like the Rehn and Meidner plans, 
inspired both domestic and foreign social scientists to argue that 
there is indeed a peaceful, Bernsteinian route to socialism. As late as 
1979 John D. Stephens claimed that Sweden was on its way to make 
the transition from capitalism to socialism. 


Sweden has been viewed as the prime example of the democratic 


corporatist society and the negotiated economy. Capital and Labour, 
both represented by large, powerful organizations, LO 
(Landsorganisationen, the labour union federation) and SAF (Sveriges 
Arbetsgivare foreningen - The Swedish Employer's federation) met 
yearly for highly ritualized wage negotiations with socially 
responsible outcomes. Through high taxes and solidaristic wage 
commitments income was redistributed to create economic equality 
among the citizens of Sweden. 

Ever since Marquis W. Child's study, Sweden has often been 
described as a nation with a culture of consensus, and Swedes were 
often seen as naturally cooperative people. (Elazar, 1980, Tragardh, 
1991) 

Yet, in 1983 the Engineering Employer's Association 
(Verkstadsforeningen, henceforth VF) and the Metal Workers Union 
defected from their federations, broke away from central collective 
bargaining and negotiated a private wage settlement. The peaceful 
centralized agreements between Labour and Capital collapsed during 
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the 1980s and were gradually replaced by increased State 
intervention in the labour market. In 1991 the State seized the 
active role for wage negotiations through the Rehnberg Commission, 
which worked out a total wage package for all sectors. During 1992 
wage negotiations have mainly taken place at the branch level or in 
some cases at the regional or plant level. 

Several scholars have offered their explanations for what 
appeared as a sudden collapse of the stable and harmonious Swedish 
Model. Scott Lash took one glance at the situation in 1985 and made 
the assertion : " There is not much disagreement as to who took the 
initiative in the disruption of centralized bargaining. This role was 
clearly played by the Metalworking Employers..." (p. 217-218) 

Jonas Pontusson (1991) has addressed the issues of the decline 
of collective bargaining and corporatist arrangements in Sweden. He 
also holds Capital responsible for sabotaging the model in order to 
further its own interests. Pontusson asserts that the preferences of 
Capital has changed as a result of long-term changes in the structure 
of Swedish industry as well as the dynamics of the world economy. 
New management techniques, efficiency standards and the 
internationalization of the economy have created strong incentives 
for the employers to abandon the peace by compromise with the 
union federation. 

Victor Pestoff (1991) also argues that the erosion of the model 
reflects the fact that the employers' federation after years of 


political, economic and ideological struggle have gained the upper 


hand. The internationalization of industry and the rapid EC 
developments during the 1980's has given Capital an edge. 

It is true that the actual initiative to break up from collective 
bargaining was taken by the Engineering Employers. Yet, a closer 
look reveals that the Swedish Model has indeed been eroding for 
over two decades. The transformations of Swedish society have also 
been far more extensive than the decline of consensual labour 
relations. Not only have the cooperative arrangements between 
Capital and Labour deteriorated, but so has the relationship between 
the Social democratic party and the union federation. The incumbent 
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Social democratic party's departure from its traditional economic 
policies in the 1980s marked a new era in Swedish politics. In the 


1982 national election the Social democrats won many bourgeois 
votes on promising tax reforms and fiscal restraint. This economic 
deal, advertised as the Third Way, was met with considerable 
hostility from the unions, and the Social democratic government 
found itself at war with its own ally for the better part of the 1980's. 
The so called "war of the Roses" (the red rose is the symbol of the 
Swedish labour movement) became highly publicized and is 
considered one of the reasons for the electoral defeat of the Social 
democrats in the September 1991 election. This election (which the 
Swedish social scientist Bo Rothstein has called the "earthquake 
election") proved to be the worst the party had experienced since the 
1920s. Only 37.8 % of the voters gave the incumbent party their 
support. Pontusson asserts that the current developments in Sweden 
makes it "plausible to argue that the era of Social democratic 
hegemony has come to an end" (1991). 

The new government, dominated by the Conservative party, is 
speeding up Sweden's preparation for membership in the European 
community by encouraging decentralization of many parts of society, 
especially the labour market. 

Pontusson (1991) and  Pontusson and Swenson (unpublished 
paper presented at the Europeanist Conference, Chicago, 1992) 
incorporates the political changes in Sweden, but maintains that their 
"bringing the employers back in" approach yields a satisfactory 
explanation for both the decline in cooperative industrial relations 
and the crisis of Social democracy. Yet, as Nils Elvander pointed out 
in his 1988 book, global changes and employer strategies did not 
spell the end of the Swedish model. The model was still viable during 
the 1980s, just transformed. Disintegration did not occur until last 
year. 

In this paper I will advance an explanation for both the rise 
and the fall of the Swedish model through an analysis of the actors 
and their strategic choices. I will show that the development of the 
model was not triggered by a culture of consensus, nor did the model 
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indicate a transition to Socialism. I will also argue against 
explanations that view the decline of the model as anticipated by 
global economic changes. My analysis proceeds historically, and my 
argument holds that the model rose and fell in stages determined by 
the internal collective action problems of the organizations and the 
ways in which they utilized their political, economic and ideological 
resources. I will show that the historical Saltsjobaden agreement 
was carved out of almost fifty years of battle between Capital and 
Labour. In the post-world war II boom the Swedish bargaining 
system became institutionalized and the organizations expanded and 
became entrenched in the Swedish political economy. The Swedish 
Model was the result of two organizational giants’ attempts to unify 
their constituencies in an era when the economy and the social make 
up of society allowed compromises. In the late 1960s however, 
cracks started to appear in the Swedish Model. The bargaining 
situation became increasingly complicated as more groups, like the 
unions of white collar workers and State employees, were included in 
the process. Thus concluding a settlement that satisfied all parts 
became increasingly difficult. 

I will also show how the organizations developed hierarchical 


and oligarchic structures, which eventually caved in under pressures 
from below. Major changes in the labour force and the production 
processes altered the constituencies of the organizations and 

thereby forced changes in the strategies and structures of LO and 
SAF. I will argue that organizational survival goals compelled LO and 
SAF to become more flexible and that internal conflicts were 
partially solved through an abandonment of the Swedish Model. 


The Origins of the Swedish Model: 
In the beginning there was intensive hostility between Labour 


and Capital. This was the time of early industrialization and laissez 
faire capitalism. Although several skilled workers’ unions were 
already in existence a union federation was not founded until 1898. 
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LO was founded by socialist agitators, many of whom had earlier 
union building experience from Great Britain and Denmark (Scott, 
1988). The central purpose of the federation was to unite the 
working class and to help organize and strengthen unions. 


Cooperation and coordination among unions was seen as vital to the 
movement. (Casparsson, 1952). If workers were not united, there 
would never be a proletarian revolution. The working man's lot could 
be changed only through unified action and pooled resources. The 
resources of a local union can by no means compete with those 
available to the employer. Thus small locals were advised first to join 
a larger national union in their trade or branch of industry which in 
turn would closely affiliate itself with the larger federation. That way 
the unions could coordinate their activities. They could call strikes on 
several employers in different industries simultaneously and make 
the employer's put pressure on each other. Thus both the 
effectiveness and the credibility of the unions threats were 
considerably strengthened. 

The first few years however there was much internal debate 
within the federation. The relationship to the Social Democratic Party 
was an especially tender issue. One of the major internal 
disagreements revolved around collective affiliation to the party. The 
first two years the young union federation was closely linked to the 
party, but official ties were weakened after a referendum in 1900. 
Until very recently however, union members have been strongly 
encouraged to join the party as well. It is fair to say that the party 
has the union federation to thank both for financial campaign 
resources and votes. (Esping-Andersen, 1985) 

The collective strike fund was also debated. The first constitution 
called for collection of funds from non-striking members to support 
striking members every time a conflict broke out. This created 
problems since there were so many conflicts and workers often could 
not afford to pay extra dues on short notice. The LO board decided on 
the collection of extra dues to create an emergency strike fund, so to 
avoid the expense and hassle of having to call for another collection 
each time an affiliated union went on strike. A pooled strike fund 
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would also give LO more control over affiliates and their proposed 
strikes, so that strikes harmful to other unions or the federation as 
such could be avoided. 

Another important issue was whether the union federation was 
to take a Leninist position and prepare for the proletarian revolution 
or take a moderate position and fight for higher wages, better 
working conditions and universal suffrage. This problem was solved 
by external pressure. The revolutionary ideology of the early LO 
leaders led to repression from the State and fierce anti-union 
measures by the employers. Capital formed its own federation, SAF, 
in 1902, as a counter movement to the growing union movement. By 
united action the employers hoped to abort the young federation. 

Neither SAF nor the State were willing to accept the existence of a 
large revolutionary movement. From the working-class perspective 
it was obvious : nothing could be achieved without unified action. 
Thus, organizational acceptance became the major goal of the 
federation. 

After several years of crippling strikes and lock-outs, LO and SAF 
came to their first agreement in 1906, the so called 
Decemberkompromissen (The December Compromise). Capital 
accepted the existence of LO and workers’ rights to organize and 


form local unions and in return the labour movement gave up its 


revolutionary ideology and accepted the employers’ right to lead and 
delegate work. Many affiliates of LO very reluctantly accepted SAF's 
paragraph 23, the ‘managers’ right to manage’ clause, but it was 
argued that the labour movement was better served if its existence 
was protected by law. Thus LO had given up its belief that a better 
society could emerge only after the great proletarian revolution. But 
more importantly, it had gained acceptance as an organization. 

The big show-down between LO and SAF came in 1909, when LO 
attempted to test its strength and called a general strike. By 
answering the strike with a nation wide selective lockout, SAF 
managed to almost exhaust LO's funds and break the union. LO 
emerged in very bad shape after the strike. Many members had 
deserted the organization in order to get their former jobs back. LO 
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slowly but surely regained membership support and acquired 
resources. It was no longer the avant garde of the revolution, but the 
working class champion for universal suffrage and welfare 
protection. 

At this point in time organizational structure appeared as an issue 


on LO's agenda. As the organization now was a legitimate one, certain 


measures were taken in order to strengthen the cohesiveness of the 
movement. At LO's Congress in 1912 the decision was taken to 
convert step by step all horizontally integrated unions to vertically 
structured ones. The motivation for this was that the unions would 
match the structure of the employers’ organizations, which were of 
course structured according to industry. The effect of this was a more 
hierarchically ordered structure within each member union. The 
leadership of each union strengthened its grip on the members. LO's 
central office was still weak, and had few means to control the 
affiliated unions. Yet there was no need for LO to take charge in 
order to force unions to cooperate. The intense hostility between 
Labour and Capital assured internal cohesion of the federation. 
SAF also faced some difficult collective action problems. When 
SAF was formed in 1902, it was merely a formalization of existing 
cooperation schemes employed by several manufactures against 
unions. Many questions surrounded the practical structuring of an 
actual employers’ organization. Traditionally fellow capitalists have 
not been known for their efforts at cooperation (Bowman, 1985), 
and there were disagreements both over internal cooperation and 
the strategy that should be pursued with regards to the unions. 
Also, the free rider problem had to be overcome. There was 
obviously an incentive for an employer to join SAF in order to 
receive help when the union called a strike, but refuse to support a 
lock-out and thus free ride on the benefits other lock-outs created 
and at the same time make extra profits while competitors halted 
production by locking their workers out. The decision reached was 
that SAF was to function mainly as an insurance company and a 
communication and coordination center for employers during crisis. 
The division of the collective good was allotted according to input. 
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SAF was organized as a stock company, where the number of votes 
each affiliate can give was determined by the size of its stock 
purchase in the organization. Therefore it is easy for big and 
powerful firms to have their say in the organization. This also 
precludes participation by many small companies, who cannot afford 
to buy enough stocks in order to make a difference. 

The amount an employer could receive to compensate for the 
income loss during a lock-out also depended on how much that 
employer had invested in SAF. Thus certain employers who had a 
higher stake in the organization would easily seize control of SAF. 
These employers tended to be the big exporting engineering firms, 
organized in Verkstadsforeningen. ( The Engineering Employers' 
Association, henceforth VF ), which did not join SAF until 1916. This 
fact is important to keep in mind since the cooperation of these 
export-oriented companies, important to the Swedish economy, were 
vital to the sustenance of the Swedish Model. 

The fierce Labour -Capital battles continued. As in many other 
countries, the State intervened and imposed legislation constraining 
the organizations. The governments in the early decades of the 
century were unstable coalitions, vary of the growing strength of the 
labour movement. The electoral successes of the Social democrats 
signaled the coming of a new power balance in Sweden. In the 1920 
election the Social democrats captured 36.1 % of the votes. Yet the 
opposition to unions and Social democracy was strong and 
belligerent. Fear of an even more politicized and violent labour war 
lead the coalition government to attempt to take more control of the 
labour market. In 1920 came the law of mandatory arbitration in the 


case that Labour and Capital could not come to an agreement 


peacefully. This was seen as a very negative development by both LO 
and SAF. Both organizations viewed State intervention as limiting the 
right to a free market for labour. Threats to introduce more 
restrictive legislation prompted the organizations to reconsider their 
Strategies. 

As Anders L. Johansson has pointed out,(1989), there occurred a 
major ideological shift in the labour movement during the 1920s. The 
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debates within the German Social democratic party and the 
experiences of the German labour movement no doubt informed the 
choices made by the Swedish labour movement. The notions that 
power is undividable gave way to a more Montesquieu-inspired 
theory of society. Power could be shared and balanced. The goal of 
LO thus became to attempt to balance power against the employers. 


Many Swedes also felt uncomfortable about Communism, having 
closely followed the Russian revolution and the Finnish Civil war. 
Revolution was once and for all stricken off the agenda of the 
Swedish labour movement. 

In 1928 two more laws were introduced : The first law proscribed 
the existence of a labour court, which would solve conflicts regarding 
collective bargaining. 

The second was the law of collective bargaining, which meant that 
an agreement between employers and union was considered legally 
binding and that labour peace was obligatory during negotiations. 
This made it impossible for one organizations to stab the other in the 
back by refusing to follow an agreement. Therefore it became very 
important to come to an agreement that satisfied the opponent, the 
State and one's constituency all at once, since once the paper was 
signed there was no way out. 

Both LO and SAF wanted to avoid more interference by the State 
and when additional legislation preventing labour conflicts from 
harming ‘third party’ was proposed, the organizations met at 
Saltsjobaden to draw up the so called Saltsjobaden agreement. The 
significance of the agreement was that it cemented the path to a 
system in which the labour market organizations would attempt to 
solve all their differences without State intervention. 

The battleground changed considerable in the early 1930s. The 
union federation had become a very strong movement, counting 41 
affiliates with a combined membership of 638 593 in 1932. The 
same year the union ally, the Social Democratic Party, came to power. 
Through the political victory the labour movement had gained 
considerable influence. There occurred what Korpi (1978) has called 
a division between the market and the political class struggle. The 
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employers no longer needed to be opposed on political grounds, but 
merely on behalf of wages, benefits and working conditions. Thus 
there was no longer a struggle for universal suffrage around which 
the unions could be rallied and persuaded to work together. 

This situation created some complacency within the labour 
movement. Their bargaining position was strengthened. What could 
not be accomplished through agreement with Capital, could be 
achieved through legislation, which although it was not the unions 
favourite outcome, since it invariably would constrain their 
autonomy as well as the employers, still was better than having to go 
to war with Capital. In the actual battle, the employers’ had always 
had an edge - in the early days there were always unorganized 
workers to hire as strikebreakers, later employers created large 
inventories. Also, SAF's pooled resources usually were much more 
extensive than LO's. 

SAF also faced a very different situation. SAF had been a weak 
organization, able to do littke more than merely ratify conflict 
measures already decided on by the affiliated employers’ 
associations. However, the ability of the Social Democrats to threaten 
to legislate if there was a return to the days of the fierce labour 
battles, created a need for a stronger employer's association. SAF was 
growing into a well-staffed organization. Many experts, like lawyers, 
economists and social scientists, whose knowledge and skills could be 


used in a less hostile bargaining atmosphere, were employed. It was 


realized that as a unified force, employers would be able to lend 
more credibility to their demands on the State. The State could be 
expected to support the working class, but on the other hand the 
State had a strong interests in a healthy economy and labour peace. 
The ambition of the Social Democrats to build the finest welfare state 
in the world was well known, and LO pressured the government to 
pick up those people who could not better their situation through the 
labour market. This however would cost large sums of money, and a 
profitable industry that could be taxed was thus necessary. 
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Therefore the State and SAF could collaborate in trying to force a 
more cooperative scheme upon the unions. 

SAF's favourable position toward central peak level bargaining 
lay was base on their need to avoid frequent and unpredictable 
strikes. If employers worked together and pressured LO to control 
their affiliates, more stable labour relations could be attained. 


The Engineering Employers Association (VF) was strongly in favour 


of centralized wage negotiations, since they were more vulnerable to 
unpredictable strikes and high wage increases than firms aimed at 
the domestic market. The construction industry for example was 
notorious in granting huge pay increases and simply pass the costs 
on to the consumers. In the late 1960s the costs of new construction 
in Sweden was so high that the State automatically subsidized almost 
30 % of costs for all construction. Passing costs on to consumers was 
not an option for the exporting industries, since they faced fierce 
international competition. Therefore VF was in favour of a strong 
SAF and a strong LO, which could cooperate to control the Swedish 
industrial relations to mutual benefit. 

The early post-war economy was an uncertain one, and both 
employers and the State urged for zero wage increases in 1946, 1947 
and 1948. LO reluctantly followed, knowing that they may lose 
members if things did not take a turn for the better. Some Swedish 
industries made huge profits in the immediate post-war years, when 
the rest of Europe lay in ruins and countries like Germany and 
France needed to import in order to rebuild their industries, and this 
created uneven wage drift. Some groups managed to get high pay 
raises, while other got nothing. 

Also, decentralized bargaining created very uneven wage outcomes 
for workers in the non-export industry as well. Certain groups in 
sheltered industries like food manufacturing and construction, 
managed to get high pay raises which in turn made many consumer 
products too expensive for other workers. Thus low paid groups 
sought a unified wage policy, which would prevent this. 
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How could LO sustain itself and keep all its parts intact? If the 
labour movement split up it would lose its strong bargaining position 
and lose the upper hand that it had recently achieved. Also, 
beginning in 1944, LO had to share the scene with a sizable and well 
organized white collar union federation, (Tjanstemannens 
Centralorganisation,TCO). 

Cohesion was achieved through three separate measures. First, 
external pressures. SAF and the State shared certain interests, like a 
healthy economy and labour peace. They also feared that unions in 
the Swedish export industry would demand huge wage increases, 
based on their knowledge of profits these firms were making, 
coupled with a substantial labour shortage. Thus SAF and the State 
pressured LO to take charge of their organization and opt for central 
peak level negotiations. SAF and LO shared an interest in limiting 
State intervention and forced arbitration. Cooperation was therefore 
a very sensible option. 

Limiting internal democracy and concentrate power at the top of 
the organization was another strategy pursued. That way LO could by 
coercive means keep high paid unions from attempting to get much 
more than the central sector agreements had stated. 

There was however a fear that the strong unions would exit. The 
solution to this problem and the unification of the movement was 
established through a commitment to a solidaristic ideology within 
the labour movement. The so called Rehn Plan rescued the union 
federation as well as created a frame for how 30 years of Social 
democratic socio-political and economic policy was to be pursued. 
The model was built on the realization that in order to create a 
welfare state and build a nation in which every Swede could be 
guaranteed a decent standard of living, economic growth had to be 
insured. Without profitable business, no redistribution through the 
welfare state could be possible. 

The most important concept of the Rehn Model was the 
solidaristic wage policy. It entailed two main premises : equal pay 
for equal work, ie, the wage should be determined by the nature of 


| 
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the job and not the employer's ability to pay, and wage suppression 
for high wage groups, so that low wage groups could catch up over 
time. This also helped the economy by weeding out inefficient and 
ill-managed firms and strengthen the profits of the industries 
employed skilled and high paid workers. This process would also 
help channel investment into more efficient firms. This would in turn 
help the whole economy and ensure full employment. Full 


employment policies were favoured by all unions and thus the whole 
movement could be united around this plan. 

The three actors, LO, SAF and the State entered into a triangle 
of cooperation. Each actor hoped to achieve a different set of 
outcomes. LO needed a system in which the solidaristic wage policy 
could successfully be implemented. They needed cooperative wage 
agreements between all the unions. This could be achieved with the 
help of SAF, which insisted on central bargaining. 

LO's second objective was full employment. To achieve this 
objective LO needed the help of the State. The State could either 
retrain workers that had lost their jobs in industries pressed hard by 
the solidaristic wage policy or offer these workers jobs on the public 
pay roll. The State could also intervene and make sure that firms 
producing for the domestic market squeezed by the policy did not 
attempt to keep their profit margins high by passing the costs on to 
the consumers. Price stops and other measures were thus commonly 
implemented by the government. 

What LO could offer the State and SAF in return was labour peace. 
To insure compliance and prevent unions from starting unauthorized 
strikes or free-riding and refusing to strike when it was important 
to the collective, tighter control of the affiliates was implemented. 
Affiliated unions could not request support unless the LO leaders had 
given the strike approval. 

High taxes were collected both from businesses and individuals 
in order to pay for the Swedish welfare State. The State would then 
care for those retired, injured on the job as well as retrain and 
educate those who were previously employed in industries that went 
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out of business or needed to automate in order to be internationally 
competitive. The State would also give favourable loans to Swedish 
industry, which furthered the Swedish economy. The State also 
assisted industry through direct subsidies, as well as investment in 
research and development, education, job training and by expanding 
the infrastructure. 

Capital sought profits in production, but were prevented from 
seeking them abroad through strict restrictions on the flow of 
currency. Labour wanted high wages, and received them, although 
often at the expense of higher prices on consumer goods. The State 
sought high revenues in order to finance one of the largest State 
apparatuses in the world and pay for a series of programmes 
designed to raise the quality of life for every Swede. 

Sweden exhibited stable growth rates, unemployment around 2.5 %, 
and a formidable welfare system. 


The Demise of the Swedish Model: 

In 1969 however, problems surfaced. Shifts in the labour process 
in industry and the growth of the service sector during the 1960s 
posed a different challenge to all the actors. The heterogenization of 
the work force and the granting of collective bargaining rights to TCO, 


the white collar union, as well as the government and municipally 


employed, created internal cleavages within the unions. The State, 
who had been a mere observer and occasional mediator in the 
Labour-capital relations, had in the 1970s become Sweden's largest 
single employer (See appendix B). As such, the State negotiates 
directly with LO and TCO. The global economic changes during the 
1980's caused even the Swedish Social democratic government to 
pursue a policy of fiscal restraint. The employers association banked 
heavily on the overarching ideological shifts and welcomed the need 
for Sweden to align itself with the EC and open up its boarders to 
more free flowing currency exchanges. 

Now, let me once again examine the actors as they faced the 
1970s and the 1980's. As outlined above, LO achieved its objectives 
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through cooperation. However, what LO delivered in return was 
labour peace, which had been achieved through increasing 
bureaucratization and decreasing democracy within the federation. 
After two decades of friendly peak bargaining, ritualized show of 
weapons, socially responsible agreements, smiling faces and 
handshakes the notion of the clash of the titans seemed less credible, 
especially to critics of LO. The cooperation system between LO and 
SAF became the target of intense criticisms from socialist forces in 


Sweden in the late 1960s. LO was accused of being a bureaucratic 
oligarchy, inconsiderate of its members. (Lindhagen & Nilsson, 1970; 
Ericsson, 1981). The propaganda machine of LO continued to make 
inflammatory broadcasts and publish articles and books stressing 


that solidarity within the labour movement was essential to fight off 
the aggressive and hostile Capitalists. In the light of the factual 
agreements and friendly relations, these statements were no longer 
credible. In the early 1970s the tensions between LO's political 
agenda and economic aims became very evident. The political 
struggle was still a goal that the organization paid lip service too, and 
around which it tried to unite an increasingly diverse body of 
affiliated unions. The economic reality however was consensus and 
agreement with Capital. 

After having been able to tightly control member unions and 
guarantee labour peace, a series a wildcat strikes erupted in 1969. 
The biggest conflict involved the miners at LKAB in the north of 
Sweden. The strike was a result of increasing profits for the mine, 
and suppression of the miners' wages due to the solidaristic wage 
policy. Since there was also a labour shortage, the miners saw their 
chance to launch an unauthorized strike against LKAB. 

Unauthorized strikes spread like wild fire. During 1969 there 
were 216 wild cat strikes in Sweden, resulting in 155, 600 lost 
working days, compared to 465 lost working days in 1968 and 
merely 35 in 1967. 

These developments gave the LO leadership a chilling warning. The 
solidaristic wage policy, which was so important to the union 
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ideology and the sustenance of the organization, was threatened. 
Peter Swenson(1989), has presented a brilliant analysis of the policy 
problems facing LO. Swenson coined the expression '‘trilemma’' to 
describe the complex set of factors which was creating a crisis within 
the Swedish labour movement. 

The vertical trilemma results from bargaining. It involves the 
following problem : the policy commitment of the union is to strive 
for internal wage leveling, external wage leveling (wage share 
maximization) and employment growth. All affiliated unions in the 
federation are interested in full employment, and this goal can be 
achieved through bargaining with employers and the State. As stated 
above, the internal wage leveling or solidaristic wage policy is the 
main ideological premise of LO, and must thus be maintained at the 
same time. Pursuing a bargaining strategy including both full 
employment and wage leveling, means letting go of wage share 
maximization. Thus the union can not through bargaining control the 
use of the surplus profits made by firms. This leads to uneven wage 
drift, since some employers decides to turn profits into wage 
increases, whereas other places workers receive no extra money over 
and above the centrally agreed upon frame. At LKAB the miners 
knew that the mine had made extra profits and knew that there was 
extra money to be had by going on a strike. LO however could not 


back such efforts, since their part of the bargaining was labour peace 


and a commitment to keep their member unions in line with agreed 
contracts. 

The wage drift problems were exacerbated in 1980, when 
several strikes broke out among blue collar workers protesting large 
wage increases that had been secured by TCO, the white collar union. 

Thus, bargaining created collective action problems. 

LO also faced an altered environment in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Employers were pressing for a system in which industry could be 
boosted in bad economic times by offering selective incentives to 
workers. This was completely at odds with the policy commitments 
that held LO together. 
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Another important factor that affected LO-members 
willingness to stick to the solidaristic wage policy, was increased 
heterogeneity and diversity within the federation. LO enjoyed 
growing membership figures, mainly due to the successful 
unionization of traditionally non-unionized groups like women and 
part time workers, who have entered the labour market in increasing 
numbers. These groups, who have traditionally been underpaid and 
endured the worst working conditions, saw wage leveling as 
especially important. At the same time increased heterogeneity made 
solidarity in favour of wage leveling more difficult to achieve. Hard 
core unionism has traditionally depended on white males. Thus there 
occurred a division within the federation between male, skilled, 
highly paid unions and unskilled, female and low paid unions. The 
male skilled workers were asked to suppress their wage demands to 
allow unskilled women could catch up. (see appendix A for graphic 
depiction of LO's growth, divided into male and female workers.) 

Thus LO faced a situation in which internal solidarity and unity 
was vital to the achievement of both political goals (a more equal 
society) and economic goals. If unions dissatisfied with wage leveling 
would exit and the organization disintegrate, the union would have 
lost its collective strength and power in relation to both Capital and 
the State. 

The solution to this problem could be found in a scheme limiting the 
freedom of industry to use their excess profits to raise wages for 
already privileged groups. 

According to Peter Swenson the trilemma in Sweden was solved 
by a commitment to the Meidner Plan. According to this plan several 
wage-earner funds were to be established. These funds were to be 
funded by an extra tax on profits. In turn the funds would re-invest 
in Swedish industry by buying stocks on the stock market. This way 
excess capital formation could be controlled, and at the same time 
workers would gain more control over the industries where they 
worked. 
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Another important political demand the union federation pressed 
for in the 1970s was co-determination. In 1977 the law of co- 
determination (Medbestammandelagen) went into effect and it 
cancelled the law of collective bargaining. 

With the help of the reluctant Social democratic government 
LO also managed to achieve the creation of wage earner funds in 
1983. The Party was interested in not losing the support of the 
labour union, which was essential for both votes and campaign funds. 

Through the law of co-determination and the wage-earner 

funds the working class could gain more influence over the means of 
production. This demand had been given up in 1906, but it surfaced 
again on the agenda in the 1970s. The consequence of this strategy 
however was the ultimate shattering of the model of cooperation 
between LO and SAF that had prevailed during the late 1950s and 
1960s. The wage earner funds created an unprecedented right wing 
opposition in Sweden and shattered the cross-class alliances. LO's 
demand for co-determination was an assault on SAF's paragraph 23, 
the managers’ right to manage, which caused quite some agitation as 
well. 

By cancelling the cooperative system with SAF and creating a real 
opposition, the union federation anew achieved unity. LO had created 
a need for itself again. A resurgence of class conflict helped LO solve 
some other internal problems stemming from past actions. Increasing 
dissatisfaction with the oligarchic tendencies of the federation and 
much internal critique of the hierarchical and undemocratic structure 
of the organization had been the cause of several wildcat strikes. 
Many local unions protested the power LO exercised over its 
affiliated unions, preventing members from getting the best possible 
deal from the employers. Therefore, by withdrawing from 


centralized bargaining, LO allowed its affiliates more autonomy to 


bargain industry-wide or locally. 
Let us turn to the employers' side and examine some of the 
internal conflicts within SAF. 
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In 1983 VF and Mekan (the branch association for employers 
in the mechanic industries) refused to give SAF mandate to negotiate 
on their behalf. The two associations opened up their own insurance 
fund and attempted to achieve separate deals with the Metal 
workers union. (Mekan and VF merged into one association during 
1992 - Sveriges Forenade Verkstadsindustrier). Since the Swedish 
economy had increasingly come to rest upon the large, export- 
oriented manufacturing companies traditionally organized in VF, 
these firms were now protected by the State and could thus do well 
without SAF. Also, these companies faced new opportunities in the 
1980s. These Swedish firms have become increasingly interested in 
investing abroad, and also to move manufacturing outside of Sweden. 
The State has had to relax restrictions on the outflow of capital out of 
Sweden in order to comply with EEC pressures. There has also 
occurred a decline in willingness of corporations to finance new 
investments by borrowing capital. Instead of high investment levels, 
firms have tried to increase their profits. The greatest and most 
profound change are new forms of work organization in order to 
improve quality and flexibility of production. Swedish industry is 
one of the most automated in the world, and thus there is a need for 
a small number of highly skilled workers. To find and retain this 
work force, management is striving to give increased remunerative 
rewards to good workers. This of course is not at all compatible with 
the solidaristic wage policy. 

The defection of VF exposed internal cleavages within SAF. VF and 
Mekan accused SAF of holding on to times that were long past. They 
pointed to the fact that the salaries actually paid in the end and the 
rate of inflation that followed in Sweden had little or nothing to do 
with the centralized agreements. Wage drift and the active role 
played by the government to equalize and compensate other groups 
rendered collective bargaining an unnecessary and expensive ordeal. 

Another argument from the private employers ranks against the 
upholding of the Swedish Model was that the model centered around 
negotiations between SAF and LO, although the majority of LO's 
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members now were State employed. The State was the largest single 
employer, and often the one that gave in to high wage demands 
which in the end made it hard for private employers to keep up and 
which also created high inflation. 

The large scale export-oriented firms also strongly opposed very 
active political agenda pursued by SAF's central office, as they saw 
this as potentially disruptive to their privileged relations with the 
governmnet. Magnus Jerneck (1988) has shown how the SAF 
leadership in response to the anti-Vietnam-war inspired leftist 
winds that were blowing across the world, decided to pursue an 
active political agenda. SAF funded and supported a number of 
propaganda centers and anti-socialist educational programmes 
(Pestoff, 1991). In the 1970s many aspects of life in Sweden became 
highly politicized. The labour market organizations would comment 
on and endorse a standpoint on everything ranging from abortions to 
the separation of Church and State, as well as foreign policy and 
national security. Internal opposition within SAF from affiliated 
associations grew. 

One of the most important factors changing SAF's strategies 
however, were the changes in constituency experienced by SAF 
during the 1970s and 1980s. The shift toward the service society had 
dramatically increased the number of small firms. In 1985 well over 
50 % of SAF's members were companies employing less then five 
people, compared to 34 % twenty years earlier and 42 % ten years 
earlier.(See appendix C for growth in small employer membership in 


SAF). These smaller firms opposed the corporatist decision making 
processes within the State, which called for organizational 
participation in political decisions within all State agencies. The 
smaller SAF-affiliates argued that it was unethical for their interest 
organization to participate in political decisions, that may in fact 
cairy negative implications for the member firms. SAF's role in the 
wage bargaining structures also became the target of intense 


critisizm. These structures were seen by smaller affiliates as only 
benefitting big business and big unions. Smaller firms wanted the 
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organization to strive for decentralized bargaining and policies more 
favourable to small enterprizes. 

To satisfy a new membership, SAF reorganized and stepped down 
from corporatist decision making. In 1991 SAF withdrew all their 
representatives from State agencies. SAF has followed the wishes of 
its members. The organization seized to serve a purpose as soon as 


affiliates could gain their economic objectives by separate bargaining. 


SAF also gave their affiliates total autonomy in whether or not to 
sign the agreement that the State appointed Rehnberg Commission 
had worked out in 1991. Ulf Berggren, retired senior vice president 
of SAF, told me that SAF in the future would serve its member firms 
mainly as a consulting bureau on labour market related issues, as a 
lobbying organization and a publishing agency. 

Many employers have introduced major changes to the work 
organization and wage structures in Sweden. Profit sharing, 
unthinkable in the 1970s, is now a fully accepted concept. Some 
scholars, like Brulin and Nilsson (1991), believe that Swedish 
industrial relations will look more like the Japanese in the future, 
involving an emphasis on loyalty and commitment, profit sharing 
and close local relations between union and management. 

The role of the State has changed considerably during the 1970s. 
The oil crises, the rise of the NICs and other global phenomena had 
severe economic repercussions in Sweden. During the 1970s it 
became apparent that the State could no longer afford to pay for the 
welfare system without borrowing large sums at the international 
market. 

The fiscal problems of the State constituted a whole new set of 
problems for LO. In my view these problems have had a more 
damaging effect upon LO, than the decline of the Swedish Model. 
Concessions from affiliates can no longer be achieved by promising 
new reforms or amendments to the welfare system. In the years 
between 1976-1982 when Sweden had a bourgeois coalition 
government the stagnation in the growth of welfare state could be 
blamed on the Conservatives. When the Social Democrats returned to 
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power in 1982 and proposed severe cutbacks in the system, LO went 
to war. Harry Fjallstrom, one of the top four leaders of LO, allegedly 
said in a private meeting with the finance minister and other 
representatives of the government in 1984, that he would prefer a 
non-social democratic government, because selling economic 
restraint packages from a labour government to the labour union 
constituency was not easy. (From the biography of finance minister 
Kjell-Olof Feldt, 1991) 

The relationship between the Social democrats and LO is still 
hostile, even after the 1991 election. In my opinion this can be 
explained by organizational strategies. The recent developments 
within the labour process calls for an end to the distinction between 
blue collar and white collar workers. More collaboration between LO 
and TCO is thus an anticipated event. Since TCO's members do not 
vote for the Social democrats to the same extent as LO's members do, 
the symbiosis with the party is more of a liability than an asset for 
the union. 

What has, in my opinion, damaged the LO and severely weakened 
the organization in the past two years, is the new governments rapid 


adoption of EC policies and regulations. As the new prime minister 


Carl Bildt has stated, what will be important in the future is not the 
national level, but the region, and the greater European community 
as a whole. The shifts toward an integrated European Community has 
rendered big national organizations superfluous. This has had a 
devastating effect on LO. The different affiliated unions have taken 
advantage of this and seized a more autonomous role. 

In this paper I have tried to advance an explanation of the rise 
and fall of the Swedish model based on an analysis of the strategies 
pursued by the major actors. I have sought to dispel the notion that 
the Swedish model rose due to a grande socialist plan that has now 
been sabotaged by the forces of Capital as well as the view that the 
Swedish model was merely at the mercy of external global economic 
events. Instead I have attempted to show the agency of LO and SAF, 
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illuminating the choices they have made, the resources they have 
mobilized and pointed to the fact that the iron law of oligarchy may 
not be permanent. 


A 


Below I present a table showing the growth of LO during selected 
years. 
Table # 3 
YEARS MEMBERS YEARS MEMBERS 
1945 1,106,917 
1905 86,635 1950 1,278,409 
1909 108,079 1955 1,384,456 
1910 (after strike) 85,176 1960 1,485,735 
1915 . 110,708 1965 1,564,614 
1920 280,029 . 1970 1,680,135 
1925 384617 1975 1,918,085 
1930 553,456 1980 2,126,793 
1935 701,186 1985 2,262,829 
1940 971,103 1989 2,260,204 
Source : LO STATESTIK 1989 
The following illustration also shows the historical development. 
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Source : LO, STATESTIK 1989. 


APPENDIX C 
SAF affiliation 


Firms with less than 


YEAR 5 employees 100 and upwards 


1965 38.1% 71.4% 
1970 35.0 % 74% 
1975 42.6 % 6.2 % 
1980 21.6 % 45% 
1985 95.9 % 3.8 % 
1990 94.5 % 4.2% 
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I. Introduction! 

In recent years, public law has come to be considered the 
crazy uncle of political science. Everyone knows we are here, but 
no one wants to talk about us. In the opinion of many political 
scientists, public law should be studied in the law schools.’ And, 
no doubt feeling like the crazy uncle who needs to prove he is not 
crazy, political scientists who study public law try to stay as far 
away as possible from normative constitutional theory,’ leaving 
that subject to our colleagues in the legal academy.‘ As such, 
with the rare exception of a Robert Bork or a Ronald Dworkin, 
public law political scientists tend to ignore our colleagues in 
the law schools, just as our colleagues in the law schools tend to 
ignore us, since the vast majority of constitutional scholarship 
conducted in the legal academy today is normative.° 

This paper aims to bring to the attention of political 
scientists an important development in constitutional theory -- the 
self-proclaimed "republican revival"® -- currently coming to 
dominate normative scholarship in the law schools. Indeed, if in 
the 1980s constitutional theorists focused on the debate over 
“original intent," in the 1990s "republicanism" seems to be the 
topic of choice. (One need only peruse recent editions of the law 
reviews to appreciate this fact.) In addition to the informational 


This paper is dedicated to Henry J. Abraham, who is being 
justly honored at this meeting with the first Lifetime Achievement 
Award of the Organized Section on Law and Courts of the American 
Political Science Association. I thank George Klosko, Charles 
Kromkowski, and Jim Staab for helpful comments. 

*This view ignores the obvious fact that there are three 
branches of American government: the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. 

3See Martin Shapiro, "Public Law and Judicial Politics," in 
Political Science: The State of the Discipline II, ed. Ada W. 
Finifter (Washington, D.C.: APSA, 1993), 365-81. See also the 
debate between Sotirios A. Barber, Rogers M. Smith, and Martin 
Shapiro about whether political scientists should do more normative 
public law in Studies in American Political Development, ed. Karen 
Orren and Stephen Skowronek, vol. 3 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 56-102. 

‘There are some exceptions. See, e.g., Sotirios A. Barber, On 
What the Constitution Means (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1984). The participants on this panel are also exceptions - 
- welcome, in my judgment -- to the rule! 

‘For a useful collection of and commentary on the plethora of 
constitutional theories proposed by law professors in recent years, 
see Michael J. Gerhardt and Thomas D. Rowe, Jr., Constitutional 
Theory: Arguments and Perspectives (Charlottesville: Michie, 
1993). 

SCass R. Sunstein, "Beyond the Republican Revival," Yale Law 
Journal 97 (July 1988): 1539. 
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objective, this paper offers an assessment of the republican 
revival, with the hope of demonstrating that political scientists 
do have something useful to say about constitutional theory -- and 
that we should do more constitutional theorizing.’ 

The republican revival in constitutional theory is being led 
by some of the legal academy’s most thoughtful and distinguished 
scholars; most notably, by Bruce A. Ackerman of Yale, Cass R. 
Sunstein of Chicago, and Frank I. Michelman of Harvard.® Indeed, 
these three scholars have achieved such station among the legal 
intelligentsia that The New Republic published review essays on the 
recent republican tomes of Ackerman and Sunstein and the Yale Law 
Journal devoted a special issue to articles by Michelman and 
Sunstein!?® 

Before turning to the specifics of the particular republican 
theories of Ackerman, Sunstein, and Michelman, two general 
observations are in order. Keeping these general observations in 
mind will make it easier to understand and assess the specifics of 
the sometimes abstruse particular theories of these talented legal 
republicans.’ First, and most succinctly of the two, the 


1Two of the leading legal republicans, Bruce A. Ackerman and 
Cass R. Sunstein, hold joint appointments in law and political 
science. However, neither are trained as political scientists and 
both direct their scholarship to the legal academy. With all due 
respect to the considerable talents of Ackerman and Sunstein, the 
fact that many political science departments believe they can fill 
public law positions with law professors or, more dramatically, 
with local practicing attorneys, illustrates the uncomfortable 
status of public law in the discipline of political science. 

‘other important contributors include Suzanna Sherry of 
Minnesota and Mark Tushnet of Georgetown. See, e@.g., Suzanna 
Sherry, "Civic Virtue and the Feminine Voice in Constitutional 
Adjudication," Virginia Law Review 72 (April 1986): 543-616 
(approaching republicanism from a feminist perspective); Mark 
Tushnet, Red, White, and _ Blue: A__Critical Analysis of 
Constitutional Law (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988) 
(approaching republicanism from a critical legal studies 
perspective). 

*See Sanford Levinson, "Unnatural Law," The New Republic, 19 
& 26 July 1993, 40-44 (reviewing Sunstein’s The Partial 
Constitution); Cass R. Sunstein, "New Deals," The New Republic, 20 
January 1992, 32-37 (reviewing Ackerman’s We the People); and 
Symposium, "The Republican Civic Tradition," Yale Law Journal 97 
(July 1988): 1493-1723 (assessing articles by Michelman and 
Sunstein). 

To their credit, in recent book-length treatments, Ackerman 
and Sunstein have removed much of the prior ambiguity surrounding 
the republican revival. As such, earlier characterizations of the 
revival as "frustratingly underdeveloped" and "vague" are no longer 
appropriate -- at least as far as Ackerman and Sunstein are 
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republican revival in constitutional theory was inspired by the 
republican revisionism in early American historiography" and in 
political theory.! Second, and following from the first, the 
legal republicans aspire to instill a sense of community in the 
American regime by rethinking the allegedly excessive individualism 
of traditional liberal constitutional theory. The legal 
republicans maintain that the emphasis on individualism and on 
individual rights in traditional constitutional theory has 
prevented meaningful democracy and citizen self-government. 
According to the legal republicans, more attention should be 
afforded to the individual’s "situatedness" within a political 
community and to the dialogical processes by which decisions in the 
communal interest can be achieved. As such, what the legal 
republicans attempt to do is move beyond the prevailing liberal- 
pluralist conception of the American regime, where politics is 
about implementing deals that divide scarce resources according to 
the prepolitical preferences of individuals and interest groups, to 
a republican conception, in which politics seeks to advance the 
common good through rational and public spirited deliberation.” 
With these two background observations in mind, I now turn to the 
distinctive republican theories advanced by Ackerman, Sunstein, and 
Michelman.” 
II. The Legal Republicans 

A. Bruce A. Ackerman 

Bruce A. Ackerman was the first legal scholar to attempt to 


concerned. (Michelman’s theory still needs clarifying.) See 
Richard H. Fallon, Jr., “What is Republicanism, and is It Worth 
Reviving?," Harvard Law Review 102 (May 1989): 1695, 1699; and 
Symposium, "The Republican Civic Tradition," 1591-1723. 

See, e.g., Bernard Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1967); J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1975); and Gordon S. Wood, The Creation 
of the American Republic, 1776-1787 (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1969). 

2See, e.g., Alasdair C. MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1981); and Michael J. Sandel, 
Liberalism and the Limits of Justice (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982). 

37 should note at the outset that the legal republicans reject 
certain elements of classical republicanism, such as militarism and 
bigotry. As described in the text, the legal republicans are 
interested in the deliberative and public spirited aspects of 
classical republicanisn. 

4ackerman, Sunstein, and Michelman are remarkably prolific. 
I concentrate on their major essays. 


construct a constitutional theory on a republican foundation.) 
Ackerman’s theory, initially presented in the 1984 Storrs Lectures 
at Yale Law School,’ and subsequently refined in two important 
articles in the late 1980s,'’ reached full flower in We the People 
1: Foundations (1991), the first in a projected three-part study 
of American constitutionalism.” We the People finds Ackerman 
"questioning the dichotomy between liberalism and republicanism" in 
American constitutional theory.’ Instead, Ackerman proposes a 
"synthesis" of the two traditions.” Exploring both the liberal 
and republican interpretations of the American Founding, Ackerman 
Claims that "the origins of liberal republicanism go back to the 
Founding itself" and that "America is distinctive in its embrace of 
a special sort of liberalism and republicanism. "”! As these 
passages suggest, Ackerman, more than any other republican-inspired 
constitutional theorist, firmly identifies himself as a proponent 
of original intent. As such, the debate over original intent 
continues in the 1990s after all.” 

Ackerman’s thesis is that the Constitution embodies a "dualist 
democracy" in which two types of politics occur. The first type of 


Tn an early 1980s review essay of Jesse H. Choper’s Judicial 
Review and the National Political Process and John Hart Ely’s 
Democracy and Distrust, Richard Davies Parker alluded to the 
potential of republicanism as a way to move beyond what he 
considered the unsatisfying pluralistic basis of Choper’s and Ely’s 
works -- and thereby antedated Ackerman. See Richard Davies 
Parker, "The Past of Constitutional Theory -- And Its Future," Ohio 
State Law Journal 42 (1981): 223-59. Ackerman, however, was the 
first legal scholar to try to systematize republicanism. 

Bruce A. Ackerman, "The Storrs Lectures: Discovering the 
Constitution," Yale Law School 93 (May 1984): 1013-72. 

"Bruce A. Ackerman, “Constitutional Law/Constitutional 
Politics," Yale Law Journal 99 (December 1989): 453-547; and 
"Transformative Appointments," Harvard Law Review 101 (April 1988): 
1164-84. 

’Bruce A. Ackerman, We the People 1: Foundations (Cambridge, 
MA: Belknap Press, 1991). Ackerman’s work is also significant for 
what it says about constitutional change. In this paper I focus on 
the republican component of his project. 

MTbid., 29. 

25. 

"7k. 20, 33. The liberal republican conception of the 
American Founding is not original with Ackerman. Historians have 
been writing about it for years. See, e.g., Robert E. Shalhope, 
"Republicanism and Early American Historiography," William and Mary 
Quarterly 39 (April 1982): 334-56. 

“As will be explained at length below, Ackerman’s 
historiography is, at best, underdeveloped, limited as it is to an 
examination of The Federalist papers -- and to only a handful of 
passages in The Federalist at that. 
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politics is constitutional politics. Here, Ackerman claims the 
public is mobilized as a people and speaks as a people about its 
fundamental principles (hence the title of Ackerman’s project, We 
the People). And here the "republican" component of Ackerman’s 
liberal republicanism is revealed, because the people are speaking 
about principles that go to the heart of the political community in 
which they live. By contrast, "normal" politics -- the "liberal" 
component of Ackerman’s liberal republicanism -- finds the people’s 
representatives making the political choices, with the people 
themselves being preoccupied with their own individual lives and 
pursuits.” Normal politics occurs far more frequently than 
constitutional politics. In fact, Ackerman argues’ that 
constitutional politics has occurred on only three occasions in our 
nation’s history: the Founding, Civil War Reconstruction, and the 
New Deal. Nevertheless, those occasions are of such moment in the 
history of the United States that Ackerman feels justified in 
discerning -- and emphasizing -- a republican component in the 
American regime. 

Although the focus of Ackerman’s theory is the "people" -- 
indeed, his ultimate (and republican) objective is to "reinvigorate 
the concept of citizenship"” -- the Court does have a significant 
role to play. Specifically, Ackerman envisions a Court empowered 
by the Constitution to preserve during periods of normal politics 
the advances in principle attained by the people during times of 
constitutional politics. To make the point in more familiar terms, 
Ackerman rejects Alexander Bickel’s influential argument that 
congressional legislation reflects the will of the people and that 
courts invoking the Constitution to invalidate such legislation run 
counter to the people’s right of self-government.” Under 


3ackerman relies chiefly on Federalist Nos. 63 and 49 to 
support his theory of dualist democracy. In No. 63 Madison 
explains that the Constitution envisions a "total exclusion of the 
people in their collective capacity" in the day-to-day operations 
of government, while No. 49 finds Madison reminding his audience 
that "a constitutional road to the decision of the people ought to 
be marked out and kept open, for certain great and extraordinary 
occasions." The Federalist, Nos. 63, 387 and 49, 314, ed. Clinton 
Rossiter (New York: New American Library, 1961) (emphasis 
omitted). See Ackerman, We the People, 182-83, 179. 

4Frank I. Michelman, "Traces of Self-Government," Harvard Law 
Review 100 (November 1986): 4, 62. Ackerman characterizes his 
conception of citizenship as "private citizenship," with the 
emphasis on "private" during times of normal politics and on 
"citizenship" during times of constitutional politics. See 
Ackerman, We the People, 231. 

*See Alexander M. Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962), 16-17. This is the so-called 
"counter-majoritarian" difficulty of judicial review that has been 
preoccupying constitutional theorists since the publication of 
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Ackerman’s theory, the people are not in Congress, as Bickel 
believed, but only represented by Congress in the attenuated sense 
of "standing in" for them during the uneventful times of normal 
politics.* It is the Court, Ackerman maintains, that truly speaks 
for the people on issues of constitutional principle during periods 
of normal politics -- what Ackerman calls the "preservationist" 
function of the Court.” 

As the discussion of Ackerman’s constitutional theory 
suggests, Ackerman endorses the republican ideal of public spirited 
political deliberation. He is, however, modest in his expectation 
of how much virtue the American people can be asked to display. 
After all, Ackerman says, the American people are "private 
citizens."* As a result, Ackerman’s theory attempts to "economize 
on virtue."” In his words: 

The task is to economize on virtue, not to do without it 

altogether; to create a constitutional structure that 

will permit Americans, in both normal and extraordinary 

times, to make the most of the public spirit we have. 

Our success in continuing the conversation begun by 

Publius is ultimately to be measured by our success in 

pursuing this objective under very different historical 

circumstances.” 
And it is in the theory of dualist democracy that Ackerman claims 
to have identified the framers’ solution to this dilemma in 
republicanisn. 


B. Cass R. Sunstein 
With the publication of The Partial Constitution (1993) ,* 


Bickel’s classic book. Ackerman claims his theory of dualist 
democracy "dissolves" the counter-majoritarian difficulty. 
Ackerman, "The Storrs Lectures," 1016. 

*Ackerman, We the People, 191-95. See generally Michelman, 
"Traces of Self-Government," 62. 

7Ackerman, We the People, 10. Ackerman finds support in 
Federalist No. 78, Alexander Hamilton’s famous contribution to 
judicial review, as well as in Chief Justice John Marshall’s 
landmark opinion in Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cr.) 137 (1803). 
See Ackerman, We the People, 72, 192-95. Federalist No. 78, upon 
which Marshall’s opinion in Marbury relied heavily, is particularly 
helpful to Ackerman: "Nor does this conclusion [the power of the 
Court to reject laws passed in contradiction to the Constitution] 
by any means suppose a superiority of the judicial to the 
legislative power. It only supposes that the power of the people 
is superior to both." The Federalist No. 78, 467-68. 

*ackerman, We the People, 231. 

®Tbid., 198. 

*Thid., 199. 

"Cass R. Sunstein, The Partial Constitution (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1993). 
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Cass R. Sunstein has secured his place as the leading voice of the 
republican revival in constitutional theory. Although not as 
unabashedly as Ackerman, Sunstein seems determined to anchor his 
theory of republicanism -- a theory which, like Ackerman, he 
characterizes as “liberal republicanism" -- in the American 
Founding. As Sunstein himself explains in his initial essay on 
republicanism, "Interest Groups in American Public Law:" 

At the normative level, the purpose of this article is to 

help revive aspects of an attractive conception of 

governance -- to point out its often neglected but 

nonetheless prominent place in the thought of the 
framers, and to suggest its availability as a foundation 

from which judges and others might evaluate political 

processes and outcomes.” 

Sunstein more fully reveals the necessity of taking the 
framers’ intentions into account in "Beyond the Republican 
Revival," his second major exegesis on republicanism.* "Decisions 
about the nature and direction of a constitutional democracy cannot 
be made in the abstract and acontextually," Sunstein writes. 
"(Tjhey must appeal to reasons. Interpretation of the meaning of 
the relevant tradition is always an important method of social 
criticism; an understanding of inherited beliefs is an inevitable 
part of the project of constitutionalism."* Indeed, Sunstein 
concludes, "the presence of a historical pedigree, one that has 
accomplished considerable good, adds force to the case for a 
republican revival." And in The Partial Constitution, Sunstein 
devotes an entire chapter to the historical foundation of his 
theory.” 

Sunstein’s republicanism has undergone considerable revision. 
In fact, while Sunstein should be applauded for confronting several 
of the concerns raised by his critics, it is not unfair to 
characterize Sunstein’s work as an idea in search of a theory. For 
instance, in his first attempt to construct a constitutional theory 
on a republican foundation, Sunstein appeared less confident than 
Ackerman about the people’s capacity to participate in politics in 
a public spirited way. And because Ackerman was only modestly 
confident (seeing the need to "economize on virtue") ,* Sunstein 
was initially highly skeptical indeed. 

In "Interest Groups in American Public Law," Sunstein 


“Ibid., 134. 

3cass R. Sunstein, "Interest Groups in American Public Law," 
Stanford Law Review 38 (November 1985): 29, 30-31. 

4See Sunstein, "Beyond the Republican Revival," 1539-90. 

STbid., 1563. 

“Tnid., 1564. 

See Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, ch. 1. As will be 
discussed at length below, Sunstein’s historiography, like 
Ackerman’s, is, at bhest, underdeveloped. 

Ackerman, We the People, 198-99. 
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described at length how the Federalists and the Antifederalists 
shared a commitment to a kind of politics inexorably linked to the 
promotion of the common good and open to participants capable of 
civic virtue. Sunstein argued, however, that the two camps 
disagreed on who the participants should be: the Antifederalists 
envisioned citizen-participants, the Federalists representative- 
participants.” According to Sunstein, Madison, most notably in 
Federalist No. 10 -- and contrary to the traditional pluralist 
interpretation®” -- subscribed to the republican ideal of a common 
good attainable through rational deliberation, but thought it 
unlikely that the general citizenry could be expected to move 
beyond concern for their own private interests.) As a result, 
Sunstein insisted, Madison devised a system that would help ensure 
that those select few who did possess civic virtue would become the 
representatives: an extended republic with a relatively small 
legislature and relatively large electoral constituencies.” In 
effect, Sunstein’s version of republicanism was to be found in 
Congress. 

Apparently uncomfortable with abandoning the ideal of citizen 
self-government in pursuit of the common good, Sunstein aims in his 
more recent work to articulate a popularly-based theory of 
republicanism (as Ackerman does). Although Sunstein continues to 
emphasize the need for rational deliberation among the people’s 
representatives, he now seeks to involve the people more directly 
in the deliberative process.” In fact, in a significant departure 
from his original essay, Sunstein calls the commitment to 
deliberation among the citizenry at large "a distinctively American 
contribution to republican thought." 

The cornerstones of what Sunstein alternately terms a 
"deliberative democracy"® and a "republic of reasons" are 
political deliberation, citizenship, agreement as a regulative 
ideal, and political equality. The four are interrelated, with 
political deliberation being the primary virtue and the other three 
elaborative of that. While it is difficult to summarize Sunstein’s 


*Sunstein, “Interest Groups in American Public Law," 35-48. 

“See, e.g., Douglass Adair, "The Tenth Federalist Revisited," 
William and Mary Quarterly 8 (January 1951): 48-67. 

‘Isunstein, "Interest Groups in American Public Law," 47. 

“tbid., 42. 

8See, e.g., Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 10, 350; 
"Beyond the Republican Revival," 1548-51. 

“sunstein, "Beyond the Republican Revival," 1548. 

“See, e.g., Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, v, 9; 
"Beyond the Republican Revival," 1562. 

“See, e.g., Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, title of 
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often highly nuanced -- and sometimes patently inconsistent” -- 
argument, at bottom, he seeks discussion among politically equal 
and active citizens about what choices should be made in the 
interest of the common good. And in classically republican 
fashion, Sunstein claims that such discussion will lead to "correct 
answers. "* 

In contrast to Ackerman and Michelman, who merely expound 
their respective theories without offering suggestions about how 
those theories can be actualized, Sunstein supplements his theory 
with reform proposals. Indeed, the entire second half of 
Sunstein’s book is devoted to a discussion of how republicanism can 
be put into effect in contemporary constitutional practice.” Most 
notable among Sunstein’s reform proposals is his call for the 
reduction of the affects of wealth in politics through campaign 
finance reform,” more open access to the media, and general 
societal income redistribution.” With respect to the Court, 
Sunstein, sounding much like John Hart Ely,” wants the Court to 
give strong protection to rights that are central to the democratic 
process, such as political speech.™ In addition, most of 
Sunstein’s reforms require significant judicial involvement to 
ensure their success. For example, according to Sunstein, the 
Court should take a more "skeptical" approach to classifications 
based on race, gender, sexual orientation, and poverty than it 
presently does. This requirement arises because of the importance 
of political equality to his theory.» 


‘For example, Sunstein repeatedly rejects the idea that the 
Constitution is designed to protect "a set of identified ‘private 
rights,’" but also maintains that some rights are "preconditions" 
to his theory. Compare ibid., 21, with ibid., 184. Section III.B 
discusses the legal republicans’ conception of rights. 

“There is disagreement in the republican revival about whether 
there is objective truth. Michelman says no, but, as the quoted 
passage suggests, Sunstein believes otherwise. See Frank I. 
Michelman, "Law’s Republic," Yale Law Journal 97 (July 1988): 
1493, 1504 (emphasizing that republicans "do not know what is good 
for the soul"). 

“See Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 195-346. 

°Tbhid., 223-24; and "Beyond the Republican Revival," 1577. 

Isunstein, The Partial Constitution, 224. 

2sunstein, "Beyond the Republican Revival," 1552-53. Sunstein 
tones down the economic egalitarian rhetoric of his essays in his 
book. See, e.g., Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 137-38. 
Nevertheless, the thrust of his project remains an attack on 
private property rights. 

3See John Hart Ely, Democracy and Distrust (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1980). 

4“sunstein, The Partial Constitution, ch. 8. 

SSunstein, "Beyond the Republican Revival," 1580-81. See also 
Sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 143. 
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Cc. Frank I. Michelman 

Frank I. Michelman’s republicanism is the most philosophically 
abstract of the leading contributions to the republican revival in 
constitutional theory. At bottom, however, Michelman sees the 
development of a conception of the common good as the fundamental 
purpose of constitutional theory, something he believes is 
necessary for both individual and communal identity and 
fulfillment.® And, according to Michelman, such development can 
only occur if those traditionally excluded from the deliberative 
process are brought in. In effect, Michelman calls for an 
inclusive and revisionary dialogue of "normative tinkering," in 
which we all learn from each other.” 

Michelman’s first attempt to construct a constitutional theory 
on a republican foundation, like Sunstein’s, exhibited considerable 
skepticism about the general citizenry’s capacity to participate in 
politics in a public spirited way. In "Traces of Self-Government," 
Michelman denied that republican self-government is possible on a 
national scale and that the Constitution established a republican 
model of participatory self-government in the national political 
process. According to Michelman, the Constitution "obviously 
charters not a participatory democracy but a sovereign authority of 
governors -- representatives -- distinct from the governed."* 
But, Michelman argued, the republican ideal of rational 
deliberation in pursuit of the common good is extant in the 
Constitution; specifically, in the Supreme Court. "[Tjhe courts, 
and especially the Supreme Court," Michelman wrote, "seem to take 
on as one of their ascribed functions the modeling of active self- 
government that citizens find practically beyond reach." The 
Court, in other words, was to lead by example. As Michelman put 
it: "Unable as a nation to practice our own self-government (in 
the full, positive sense), we . . . can at least identify with the 
judiciary’s as we idealistically construct it." Indeed, he 
concluded, "({tjhe Court at the last appears not as representative 
of the People’s declared will but as representation and trace of 
the People’s absent self-government. "® 

Significantly, Michelman was aware in "Traces of Self- 
Government" of the potential "counter-majoritarian" objection to 
his court-centered republicanism. After all, even a Court 


*Michelman, "Law’s Republic," 1499-1507; and "Traces of Self- 
Government," 26-37. 

‘Michelman, "Law’s Republic," 1495. 

*mMichelman, "Traces of Self-Government," 57. 

74. 

“Tbhid. 

‘Tbid., 65 (emphasis in original). 

®&See Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch, 16-17. Michelman 
colorfully acknowledged that he, like his colleagues in the legal 
academy, likely suffered from a subconscious case of "court- 
fetishism." Michelman, "Traces of Self-Government," 74. 
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engaged in rational deliberation in pursuit of the common good 
would frustrate the people’s will as expressed through Congress if 
it rejects a law passed by Congress. Michelman maintained, 
however, that the counter-majoritarian "pessimism" (as he called 
it) stems from a false conception of freedom. Contrary to the 
prevailing liberal conception, freedom does not, Michelman argued, 
"“consist[] simply of doing (and commanding) as one will." Rather, 
freedom "consists of socially situated self-direction -- that is, 
self-direction by norms cognizant of fellowship with equally self- 
directing others." Freedom, in other words, is "additive," not 
"subtractive. "® The Court engaged in self-government is, 
therefore, likely to augment, not diminish, the people’s freedom 
when it rejects legislative enactments that are not in the common 
good. 

In a more recent essay on republicanism, Michelman, like 
Ackerman and Sunstein, attempts to construct a popularly-based 
constitutional theory. Apparently Michelman came to realize, as 
one commentator nicely puts it, that "it is not obvious how the 
rest of us would derive vicarious benefit from the dialogical 
community of judges."% In "Law’s Republic," Michelman argues for 
a "non-state centered notion of republican citizenship."® 
Michelman emphasizes that the formal channels of government "cannot 
possibly provide for most citizens much direct experience of self- 
revisionary, dialogic engagement" that is so essential to citizen 
self-rule in pursuit of the common good, what Michelman calls 
"jurisgenerative politics."© As such, and in accord with the 
classical republican vision of political life, Michelman envisions 
a collection of small dialogical communities, such as _ town 
meetings, local government agencies, civic and voluntary 
organizations, social and recreational clubs, schools, workplaces, 
public events, and street life.” 

Unlike Sunstein, Michelman does not provide a list of concrete 
suggestions for actualizing his latest theory of republicanism. 
Instead, Michelman’s theory is more a rallying cry for the American 
people to become more civically aware and active. In the end, 
however, Michelman again expresses skepticism about the people’s 
capacity to participate in politics in a public spirited way. And 
once more the Court comes to the fore. "The Court," Michelman 
concludes, "helps protect the republican state .. . from lapsing 
into politics of self-denial. It challenges ‘the people’s’ self- 
enclosing capacity to assume their own moral completion as they now 
are and thus to deny to themselves the plurality on which their 


SmMichelman, "Traces of Self-Government," 75. 

“stephen A. Gardbaum, "Law, Politics, and the Claims 
Community," Michigan Law Review 90 (February 1992): 685, 750. 

SmMichelman, "Law’s Republic," 1531. 
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capacity for transformative self-renewal depends."* When all is 
said and done, therefore, Michelman’s latest version of 
republicanism, like his first, is court-centered. 


III. Assessing Legal Republicanism 
With the outline of the leading versions of legal 
republicanism now complete, it is time to assess the legal 
republicans’ contribution to constitutional theory. I concentrate 
on two issues of particular concern to public law political 
scientists: the role of the Court in the republican revival and 
° I begin with the 


the legal republicans’ conception of rights. 
Court. 


A. The Court 

For all their talk of valuing citizen self-rule, the legal 
republicans are advancing an approach to constitutional theory that 
is highly conducive to judicial power. For instance, while 
Ackerman characterizes the Court’s role as to "preserve" in times 
of normal politics the advances in principle attained by the people 
during periods of constitutional politics, the fact that 
constitutional politics occurs so infrequently in his theory gives 
the Court much to do. Moreover, it is difficult to accept 
Ackerman’s “preservationist" characterization of judicial review 
when his theory requires the Court to apply constitutional 
principle at a highly abstract and generalized level.” Ackerman’s 
discussion of the Slaughter-House Cases” illustrates this latter 
difficulty (a difficulty that will undoubtedly become more apparent 
in the third volume of Ackerman’s ambitious project, We the People 
3: Interpretations). 

Ackerman criticizes the Court’s decision in the Slaughter- 
House Cases to "particularize" (i.e., limit) the Reconstruction 
amendments to black equality.” Instead, Ackerman argues, a proper 
approach would have abstracted a more general egalitarian 


1532. 

“The legal academy’s assessment of the republican revival has 
varied widely. Compare Gerhardt and Rowe, Constitutional Theory, 
263 (characterizing the legal republicans as sympathizers of the 
critical legal studies movement), with Steven G. Gey, "The 
Unfortunate Revival of Civic Republicanism," University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review (January 1993): 801, 875 (describing the 
legal republicans as closet Borkians). My assessment is more 
subtle. I conclude that the republican revival’s ultimate downfall 
results from the apparently unbreakable hold of the Court on the 
legal academy and from the legal republicans’ failure to engage in 
the rigorous history necessary to capture the true spirit of the 
American constitutional order. 

See, e.g., Ackerman, We the People, 94-99. 

7183 U.S. (16 Wall.) 36 (1873). 

?ackerman, We the People, 95, 121. 
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commitment from the amendments, an approach Ackerman claims would 
have addressed the real issue before the Court: how to "harmonize" 
two conflicting constitutional principles, the Founding’s 
commitment to limited national government and the Reconstruction’s 
commitment to national guarantees for individual rights.” of 
course, Ackerman’s conception of judicial review turns out to be 
much more than simply "preservationist." As historical studies of 
the Reconstruction amendments have shown, it is far from clear that 
those amendments were enacted with a broad egalitarian intent in 
mind -- for blacks, let alone for other groups.” Although it is 
certainly possible to sympathize with the egalitarian results to 
which Ackerman’s theory leads, in the face of such historical 
doubt, Ackerman’s Court turns out to be an exceedingly activist one 
-- a curious state-of-affairs for a constitutional theory claiming 
to be based on rule by "We the People." 

Turning to Sunstein, he closes The Partial Constitution with 
the following observation: 

[A] persistent theme of this book has been that the 

identification of constitutional law with the decisions 

of the Supreme Court is a damaging and ahistorical 

mistake. . . .A large part of my goal here has been to 

refocus attention toward other institutions, in the 
interest of recovering the original constitutional 
commitment to deliberative democracy.” 

These are impressive words, but they are not borne out by the 
theory articulated in the pages that precede them. As noted 
earlier, most of Sunstein’s reforms require significant judicial 
involvement to ensure their success. More dramatically, Sunstein 
essentially calls for the repudiation of the common law, believing 
as he does that it leads judges to take as "the baseline for 
decision, the status quo, or what various people and groups now 
have: existing distributions of property, income, legal 
entitlements, wealth, so-called natural assets, and preferences."” 
According to Sunstein, relying on existing baselines to provide a 
neutral point from which to evaluate social policies 
inappropriately suppresses deliberation about what social policies 
are best.” In effect, there are no preexisting rights in 
Sunstein’s world -- everything is open to "argument."” 

With respect specifically to constitutional law, Sunstein 
maintains that "[{m]juch of modern constitutional law is based on 


BIbid., 94-99. 

“See, e.g., Raoul Berger, Government by Judiciary (Cambridge, 

Harvard University Press, 1977), 166-92. 

®sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 350. 

*thid., 3. 

6. 

®Ibid., 69. I have more to say about rights in the next 
section. 
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status quo neutrality."” As such, his theory invests the Court 
with a new mandate to reformulate constitutional law in the 
interest of political deliberation. Sunstein’s approach to the 
first amendment is most striking. While space constraints do not 
permit a detailed analysis of what Sunstein calls "the new first 
amendment,"®® suffice it to say that Sunstein’s first amendment 
bears little resemblance to the first amendment with which the 
American people have grown accustomed. Simply put, Sunstein 
maintains that we are currently protecting speech that should not 
be protected and that we are failing to protect speech that should 
be protected.*' And recasting the first amendment to remedy that 
state-of-affairs fails to move the debate away from the Court, 
since Sunstein charges the Court with bringing "the new first 
amendment" to light. 

Michelman’s appeal to judicial power is explicit and unabashed 
in "Traces of Self-Government." His more recent attempt to 
construct a republican constitutional theory in "Law’s Republic" is 
Similarly reliant on judicial power, given that he asks the Court 
to “protect the republican state" by serving as a "counter-action 
against popular self-enclosure."* Michelman’s approach to Bowers 
v. Hardwick*® epitomizes his activist conception of judicial 
review. 

Michelman thinks the Court erred in Bowers v. Hardwick when it 
refused to recognize a constitutional right to engage in private, 
adult, consensual, homosexual acts. In his judgment, the Court 
should have upheld the asserted constitutional right so that the 
American people would be forced to confront the challenge issued by 
homosexuals to the prevailing normative order. In other words, in 
ruling as it did, Michelman believes the Court failed in its charge 
to guard against "the politics of self-denial,"* because it simply 
reinforced close-minded majoritarian homophobia -- a loss not just 
to homosexuals, but to jurisgenerative politics as well.® In 
effect, with Michelman, as with Ackerman and Sunstein, we find a 
legal republican whose constitutional theory ultimately rises or 
falls on the decisions of the Supreme Court. 


B. Rights 
As might be expected, the legal academy has addressed most of 


its commentary on the republican revival to the legal republicans’ 
conception of the judicial function.*® Given that the role of the 


PIbid., 68. 

Tbid., 198. 

’lSee ibid., chs. 7 and 8. 

Michelman, "Law’s Republic," 1532 and 1532 n.162. 

478 U.S. 186 (1986). 

“Michelman, "Law’s Republic," 1532. 
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Court in the republican revival has already received substantial 
attention, my discussion of the subject is intended simply to 
apprise political scientists of a curious facet of legal 
republicanism: an activist Court in a purportedly popularly-driven 
theory. The remainder of my paper offers an assessment of the 
legal republicans’ conception of rights, an aspect of the 
republican revival that has yet to receive sufficient 
consideration. 

With respect to rights, Ackerman, Sunstein, and Michelman are 
in agreement. Rights, they insist, are the product of politics, 
not nature. As such, all rights are subject to reevaluation in 
light of new information and new perspectives. For instance, in a 
critique of what he calls "rights foundationalism,"®” Ackerman 
accuses many liberals of failing to understand that "[{ij]n America. 

-it is the People who are the source of rights; the Constitution 
does not spell out rights that the People must accept (or settle 
for)."* Sunstein is similarly unabashed in his criticism of 
rights-oriented constitutionalism. "The revival," Sunstein writes, 
"is directed above all against two groups: people who think that 
the Constitution is designed only to protect a set of identified 
‘private rights,’ and people who treat the document as an effort to 
provide the rules for interest-group struggles among selfish 
private groups."*” As for Michelman, his work is replete with 
references to the unsatisfying quality of arguments based on 
notions of preexisting rights and interests.” 

In my judgment, the legal republicans have misconstrued the 
character of both rights and politics in the American regime. One 
need only read the Declaration of Independence to appreciate the 
American commitment to private rights and to the idea that politics 
is a means to secure those so-called "unalienable" rights, not an 
end in itself, as the legal republicans maintain. In the memorable 
words of Thomas Jefferson: "We hold these Truths to be self- 
evident, that all Men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness; [and] that to secure 
these Rights, Governments are instituted among Men." Indeed, even 
an examination of the American Founding that is limited to The 
Federalist papers -- as the legal republicans’ largely is -- 
demonstrates that the framers constructed the Constitution to 
secure the natural rights articulated in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

For example, Federalist No. 43 finds Publius invoking the very 
words of the Declaration to explain that the principal object of 
politics is to safeguard private rights. There, Publius alludes to 
"the great principle of self-preservation; to the transcendent law 


‘Ackerman, We the People, 10. 

“Shid., 1S. 

*sunstein, The Partial Constitution, 21. 
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of nature and of nature’s God, which declares that the safety and 
happiness of society are the objects at which all political 
institutions aim and to which all such institutions must be 
sacrificed."”! 

Equally telling is Publius’s discussion in Federalist Nos. 37 
and 10 of the tension that frequently exists between protecting the 
private rights of individuals and promoting the more general common 
good, a republican concern. "Among the difficulties encountered by 
the convention," Publius writes in No. 37, "a very important one 
must have lain in combining the requisite stability and energy in 
government with the invoidable attention due to liberty and the 
republican form."” Unfortunately, Publius continues, "we must 
perceive at once the difficulty of mingling them together in their 
due proportions."% In Federalist No. 10, however, Publius comes 
to a decision: while it is important both to advance the general 
common good and to protect the private rights of individuals, if a 
choice has to be made, the choice should be in favor of first 
protecting private rights. As Publius argues, self-interested 
political majorities bear the major responsibility for the problems 
facing the nation but, he emphasizes, this is true "particularly, 
for that prevailing and increasing distrust of public engagements 
and alarm for private rights which are echoed from one end of the 
continent to the other.'"™ 

The American regime’s commitment to private rights and to the 
instrumental character of politics becomes even more obvious when 
one moves beyond The Federalist.” Most dramatically, who can 


"The Federalist No. 43, 279. See also ibid., Nos. 14, 39, 45, 


"thid., Mo. 37, 226. 

227. 

4Tbid., No. 10, 77-78 (emphasis supplied). 

°That The Federalist does not discuss private rights as 
directly as the Declaration of Independence does is not disputed. 
But this is because Publius faced a task different than that faced 
by the revolutionary patriots. Publius was trying to persuade his 
audience that the Constitution represented the best form of 
government for securing the philosophical principles embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence; principles which, this section 
ultimately seeks to show, were widely understood and accepted. The 
authors of the Declaration, by contrast, were trying to articulate 
those first principles of American government in order to justify 
a revolution and establish a new nation. See Morton White, 
Philosophy, The Federalist, and the Constitution (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987), 26. As such, Ackerman’s startling 
pronouncement that "[w]je will search the Federalist Papers in vain 
for an elaborate description of a ‘state of nature’ or a 
penetrating analysis of our ‘natural rights’" fails to take into 
account the context in which The Federalist was written. See 
Ackerman, We the People, 30. 
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ignore the debate over the Bill of Rights, let alone the specific 
private rights enumerated there, when trying to discern the 
American conception of rights? The legal republicans somehow 
manage to. 

Although it is impossible to do justice to the debate over the 
Bill of Rights in the confines of this paper, enough historical 
evidence can be canvassed to reveal the founders’ dedication to 
securing private rights. For instance, Mercy Otis Warren, one of 
the most strident opponents of the Constitution, opposed 
ratification because she believed that "the whole constitution with 
very few exceptions appears a perversion of the rights of 
particular states, and of private citizens." To Warren, "the 
rights of individuals ought to be the primary object of all 
government, and cannot be too securely guarded by the most explicit 
declarations in their favor."” Here, the Antifederalists’ chief 
objection to the Constitution is evinced: the absence of a bill of 
rights. 

Luther Martin shared Warren’s concern about the absence of a 
bill of rights to secure the private rights of the American people. 
Martin’s position is well summarized in a March 21, 1788, letter to 
the citizens of Maryland explaining his opposition to ratification: 

[H]ad the government been formed upon principles truly 

federal, as I wished it, legislating only in their 

collective or political capacity, and not on individuals, 
there would have been no need of a bill of rights, as far 

as related to the rights of individuals, but only as to 

the rights of states. But the proposed constitution 

being intended and empowered to act not only on states, 

but also on individuals, it renders a recognition and a 

stipulation in favour of the rights of both states and of 

men, not only proper, but in my opinion absolutely 

necessary.” 

George Mason, author of the Virginia Bill of Rights and one of 
the American Founding’s most influential defenders of the private 
rights of man, also opposed the Constitution because of the absence 
of a bill of rights. As Mason succinctly observed: 

There is no declaration of rights: and the laws of 

the general government being paramount to the laws and 

constitutions of the several states, the declarations of 

rights in the separate states, are no security. Nor are 

the people secured even in the enjoyment of the benefit 


*(Mercy Otis Warren], Observations on the New Constitution, 
and _on the Federal and State Conventions (1788), in Pamphlets on 
the Constitution of the United States, ed. Paul L. Ford (Brooklyn: 
1888; repr., New York: De Capo Press, 1968), 1, 13. 
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of the common law, which stands here upon no other 

foundation than its having been adopted by the respective 

acts forming the constitutions of the several states.” 

As the remarks of Warren, Martin, and Mason reveal, while 
Antifederalists throughout the country opposed the Constitution for 
a variety of reasons, the overriding concern of all Antifederalists 
was the absence of a bill of rights to protect the people’s private 
rights.™ 

Another notable advocate of the need to add a bill of rights 
to the Constitution was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas Jefferson. Though Jefferson was in Paris 
during the framing and ratification of the Constitution, he 
nevertheless had tremendous influence on what transpired in the 
United States. The primary conduit through which Jefferson 
expressed his thoughts on the Constitution was an exchange of 
correspondence with James Madison. Jefferson was initially a 
reluctant supporter of the Constitution and one of his most 
important letters to Madison tersely explains why. "[A]} bill of 
rights," Jefferson writes, “is what the people are entitled to 
against every government on earth, general or particular, and what 
no just government should refuse, or rest on inference." 
Indeed, it was only after Madison promised to secure the addition 
of the Bill of Rights that Jefferson became more supportive of the 
Constitution. 

Not to be outdone in their dedication to private rights, the 
Federalists invoked private rights arguments in their efforts 
against the inclusion of a bill of rights in the proposed 
Constitution. The Federalists turned chiefly to the nature of the 
federal Constitution. The federal Constitution is one of 
enumerated powers only, the Federalists argued, and the national 
government is not conferred power in the area of individual rights. 
As James Wilson stated in his State House speech of October 4, 
1787, “it would have been superfluous and absurd, to have 
stipulated with a federal body of our own creation, that we should 
enjoy those privileges of which we are not divested either by 
intention or the act that has brought the body into existence."! 
Moreover, argued Wilson, a bill of rights would be dangerous to the 


®George Mason, Objections to the Proposed Federal 
Constitution, in Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 327, 329. 
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private rights of the American people because "it would imply that 
whatever is not expressed was given, which is not the principle of 
the proposed constitution. 

James Madison echoed Wilson’s concerns when he initially spoke 
against the inclusion of a bill of rights in the Virginia ratifying 
convention. "Can the general government exercise any power not 
delegated?," Madison asked. "If an enumeration be made of our 
rights, will it not be implied that everything omitted, is given to 
the general government?" 

Alexander Hamilton brought Wilson’s and Madison’s argument to 
full flower in Federalist No. 84: 

I go further and affirm that bills of rights, in the 
sense and to the extent in which they are contended for, 

are not only unnecessary in the proposed Constitution, 

but would even be dangerous. They would contain 

exceptions to powers not granted; and, on this very 

account, would afford a colorable pretext to claim more 

than were granted. For why contend that things shall not 

be done which there is no power to do?!™® 

Hamilton concludes No. 84 by reminding his audience that "the 
Constitution is itself . . .A BILL OF RIGHTS. The several bills 
of rights in Great Britain form its constitution, and conversely 
the constitution of each state is its bill of rights. And the 
proposed Constitution, if adopted, will be the bill of rights of 
the Union."!® 

In the end, the Antifederalists prevailed in the debate over 
the Bill of Rights, and the Constitution was ratified only because 
the Federalists promised to add a bill of rights at the first 
opportunity.'” That promise soon was fulfilled by Madison in the 


18Tn The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, ed. Max 
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first Congress, with Madison’s change of heart largely being 
attributable to his recognition of the importance to the American 
people of securing their private rights. Madison’s closing remarks 
in his June 8, 1789, speech to the United States House of 
Representatives advocating the adoption of the Bill of Rights 
demonstrate the point. "I think we should obtain the confidence of 
our fellow-citizens," Madison argued, "in proportion as we fortify 
the rights of the people against the encroachments of the 
Government. 


Iv. Conclusion 

My discussion of the debate over the Bill of Rights is not 
meant to break new ground in research on the Constitution. 
Virtually everyone knows that the Constitution was ratified only 
because the Federalists promised to add the Bill of Rights. But 
the obviousness of this fact highlights the primary weakness of the 
republican revival in constitutional theory: the legal 
republicans’ failure to take American history seriously. That is 
to say, it is only by taking American history seriously that we can 
come to appreciate the reasons we are a nation -- our origins, 
purposes, and ideals. Indeed, Ackerman and Sunstein appear to 
realize this, as their lengthy, albeit methodologically limited,” 
discussions of the Founding suggest.'” 

To make the point another way, the legal republicans correctly 
intimate that political theory is essential for understanding the 
Constitution. But, unless constitutional theorists immerse 
themselves in the history of why the Constitution came to be, they 
cannot understand what that political theory is: a classical 
liberal theory of individual rights and limited government.'' As 


18Tn The Mind of the Founder, ed. Marvin Meyers, rev. ed. 
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ackerman relies solely on The Federalist. Sunstein 
supplements his discussion of The Federalist with the republican 
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While Michelman’s legal republicanism is not as historically- 
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for support. See, e.g., Michelman, "Traces of Self-Government," 18 
("We can dispute constitutional issues, and innovate doctrinal 
futures, by debating the extent to which the ‘opposite’ survived 
and entered into the Constitution as a detectable, significant 
influence, fairly invocable in the work of interpretation"). 
Regardless of whether Michelman actually appeals to history, my 
point is that he should. 

Mamazingly, Sunstein omits Locke from his catalogue of 
thinkers who most speak to the American tradition. See Sunstein, 
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such, a constitutional theorist without a proper historical 
foundation for his or her political theory is left arguing that, in 
his or her opinion, the Constitution should stand for popular 
deliberation in pursuit of the common good, to name but the most 
immediate example. And under that scenario, constitutional values 
are inevitably established by those with the best argumentation 
skills. No wonder lawyers dominate normative constitutional 
scholarship! 

My criticism of the republican revival in constitutional 
theory is not meant to diminish the positive aspects of the 
project. In fact, the legal republicans should be commended for 
seeking to instill a sense of community in the American regime. As 
they perceptively realize, there is too much "me" and not enough 
"us" in the American approach to politics. The legal republicans’ 
task is, however, a formidable one, for ours is a regime dedicated 
to classical liberal principles: a prepolitical conception of 
rights and an instrumental view of politics. But given the legal 
republicans’ commitment to rethinking traditional liberal 
constitutional theory, and given their willingness to revise their 
respective versions of legal republicanism to better achieve their 
underlying objectives of meaningful democracy and citizen self- 
rule, the final chapter in the republican revival is likely yet to 
be written. However, my ultimate aim in this paper has been to 
suggest that political scientists, given our sensitivity to 
American political history, should join our law school colleagues 
in this important undertaking. 


Declaration of Independence? A Commentary on the Republican 
Revisionism in the Political Thought of the American Revolution," 
Polity (forthcoming) (criticizing historians Bailyn, Pocock, and 
Wood for failing to identify Locke’s substantive influence on the 
Revolution). At the end of the day, Ackerman cannot resist the 
pull of Lockean liberalism. In the final chapter of his book 
Ackerman calls for a "new Bill of Rights." He continues: ey 
myself would be proud to be a member of the generation that took 
this burden upon itself -- finally redeeming the promise of the 
Declaration of Independence by entrenching inalienable rights into 
our Constitution." Ackerman, We the People, 321. If Ackerman 
would do more rigorous history, he would realize that he is 
volunteering for an assignment that the framers’ already completed. 


Toward a Paradigm of Gay Identity” 


Dante Germino 
University of Virginia 


"To see the image of the beautiful-good man (the kalos k’agathos) in 
the other, to awaken it and draw it out...is possible only through the 
eroticism of conversation. For that, one looks primarily to the 


April 22, 1951 reprinted in Faith and Political Philosophy [University 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press 1993, p. 86] 


Before leaping into the raging waters of what today is called "identity politics," let me 
underscore what will be obvious: I shall be swimming against the mainstream, in more ways than 
one. Let me also cite as applicable to the analysis presented here the following words of wisdom 
from Aristotle: "One should not expect greater precision than the subject matter affords." 


Here is a summary of the argument: 


(1) The identity of the self is to be found in existential openness to the ground of being. 

(2) It is the identity of the self rather than that of the group which is primary both for the 
person and for politics. 

(3) A theory of identity of the self is impossible without the elucidation of a model or 
paradigmatic self. 

(4) As Plato demonstrated, the model or paradigmatic self is that of the open-souled 
philosopher who has experienced the entire range of desires and can rank them qualitatively. 

(5) Plato, the founder of political theory, allowed to be expressed in the Symposium and The 
Phaedrus a portrait of the paradigmatic gay self. 

(6) That paradigmatic gay self exhibits a sensibility’ that ranges from the sexual to the 
spiritual realms. 

(7) Contrary to much of the current literature, which searches for gay identity (if it allows 
that there can be any such thing at all) in the practices and lifestyles of current gay subcultures, a 
paradigm of gay identity can never be extrapolated from such lifestyles and practices. It can be 
extrapolated only from the sensibility of the highest character type, the lover of wisdom. 

(8) A paradigmatic approach to gay identity has much to teach non-gays as well. 


In the Platonic understanding, sensibility includes both the dimensions of sexuality and 
spirituality without neglecting either. There are, | know, numerous authorities who have argued that 
Plato’s homoeroticism was exclusively spiritual. From my own reading of Plato over the years, 
however, I am strongly inclined to agree with Eric Voegelin’s remark to one of my classes: "Let’s 
make no bones about it--Plato liked boys." 


Even if we grant--which out of intellectual honesty we must--that there is no way of proving 
whether Plato actually slept with men (although his epitaph to Dion surely suggests an intensity of 
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Symposium and the Phaedrus." (Eric Voegelin, letter to Leo Strauss, 


homoerotic passion consistent with the same),* nonetheless, especially in the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus, one can make out the contours of a paradigm of gay identity. 


Of course, there are passages in the Phaedo and The Laws that if read literally give support 
to Plato’s reputation as a "body hater" in current gay and straight circles. There are many more 
passages which assume and even extol gay sexuality, from the Charmides on. (Ironically, the 
homophobic analysis of Hans Kelsen provides extensive documentation for such a statement. Kelsen, 
who hated Plato’s political philosophy, sought to discredit Plato as a "sick" practitioner of 
pederasty.)* 


Regardless of where one comes out on the question of Plato’s overall attitude on gay sex, 
there remain certain passages in his Symposium and Phaedrus that can point the way to a recovery of 
balance in the swirling controversy among gay scholars and intellectuals over the subject of gay 
identity today.* It is arguably the case that, under the influence of Michel Foucault® and 
postmodernism, balance has been lost in many recent and contempory inquiries, to the detriment of 
both theory and practice. (By "balance" I refer to Plato’s symbol of human existence as occurring 
"between" the poles of life and death, good and evil, being and nothingness, etc. Life in the metaxy 
becomes "unbalanced" if the soul fails to respond to the "pull" of the positive pole, leaving only the 
"counterpull" of the negative existential pole to rule it.) 


A prime example of the loss of balance is Frank Browning’s new book, The Culture of 
Desire, the subtitle of which is Paradox and Perversity in Gay Lives Today. As a reporter’s 
description of some of the diverse gay male subgroups that exist in the U.S. today, the book serves a 
purpose. As an exploration of gay identity, it fails completely, because of its uncritical acceptance of 
"social constructionist" and postmodernist approaches. Thus, for Browning there is no gay identity; 
there are gay identities, each apparently on a par with the others, except that the "newer" the gay 
"identity," the better. "Fluid" is the operative word in his Pirandello-like perambulations : 


...[T]he invention of any gay "culture" is emblematic of a broader dilemma, in which 
postmodern man, shorn of family, place, and tradition, floats alone from freeway to 
shopping mall to suburb and constructs a succession of temporary, self-conscious 
cultures of his own desire. 


No matter how...confident we are in our identities, we contain multitudes--not 
only the socially recognized array of leather boys, Radical Faeries, and shiny-toothed 
moustache couples. The mosaic of fluid selves is richer than we can know.’ 


Indeed, Browning’s exaltation of going with the flow includes "queer Jacks...playing with 
dyke Jills." The "added excitement" from this "double perversity" "came in part from the violation 
of gay identity. It was about rending yet another self-constructed mask and being reminded of how 
mutable all our masks are."* (Emphasis added) 


We may perhaps be excused for wondering whatever happened to gay identity in the first 
place when Browning also declares that "as the postmodernists would have it, the contemporary 
construction of identity is totally fluid."° How can one "violate" something that is "totally fluid?" In 
any case, perhaps an entirely evaporated "identity" is preferable to the nihilism of discovering who 
we are by "floating" in the Waste Land of "freeways, shopping malls, and suburbs." 
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indeed, perhaps one ought to view the entire postmodern movement as regards sexuality and 
identity as an exercise in "Camp." (In what has been termed the "Ur-Text" on Camp, Susan Sontag 
wrote that "the essence of Camp is its love of the unnatural: of artifice and exaggeration. And camp 
is esoteric--something of a private code, a badge of identity even, among small urban cliques."'°) 
Otherwise, one would be forced to take seriously Foucault’s contention that there was no such thing 


as "sexuality" before the nineteenth century and to reply with Camille Paglia: 
All those Greeks banging away had no idea they were having sex without sexuality." 


However, my purpose here is not to set up a straw man called "social constructionism" and to 
knock him down in the name of "essentialism," although I agree with John Boswell, Richard Mohr, 
and others that some form of essentialism is implicit in any attempt to discuss gay identity and 
identities. My purpose rather is affirmative in character: to offer a paradigm of gay identity which 
can serve as a model for those who wish to live according to the highest within them. Such an 
attempt will inevitably draw the accusation of "elitism," to which I respond that there is nothing 
wrong with elitism so long as the ranks of such an elite are open to everyone who wants to make the 
effort to join. Aristotle in the Ethics and John Stuart Mill in Utilitarianism as well as Voegelin in our 
time experientially established the basis for qualitively ranking the pleasures, so that those pleasures 
like gluttony which "fat[us] up like hogs" (Richard Hooker) are qualitatively inferior to those which 
accrue from aesthetic delight or contemplative ecstasy. What Plato did was to integrate the pleasure 
derived from intimate sexual union with the ascent of the soul to spiritual ecstasy and mania. 


Unless one thinks that one is talking here about matters so esoteric that only the equivalent of 
two anchorites in the desert could understand, one simply need recall Abraham Maslow’s expression 


"peak experience" to grasp what Plato’s words in the Symposium and Phaedrus suggest. A peak 
experience may be the result of seeing a sunrise on the desert, or being "hit" by a line from T.S. 
Eliot, or of hearing the last movement of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique. A less elevated example of an 
everyday peak experience is the way in which American gay males often respond to the strains of 
"Somewhere Over the Rainbow," termed by Eve Kosofsky-Sedgwick the "gay national anthem.""” 
There is if you like, a spirituality of everyday life. 


In a way, Plato’s construction (and whoever thought that the language of gay identity did not 
have to be symbolically "constructed" by those most gifted at this sort of enterprise?) of gay male 
identity is consistent with Lillian Faderman’s definition of lesbianism in her ironically entitled 
Surpassing the Love of Man: 


Lesbian’ describes a relationship in which two women’s strongest emotions and 
affections are directed toward each other. Sexual contact may be part of the 
relationship to a greater or lesser degree, or it may be entirely absent. By preference, 
the two women spend most of their time together and share most aspects of their lives 
with each other." 


With one significant omission, this definition of "lesbian" corresponds exactly with the 
description of gay male relationships in Plato’s dialogues. Omitted is any reference to openness to 
transendence or to how the being together of the lovers encourages them to seek in their 
consciousness for the immutable ground of human mutable love and for the reality of Beauty in which 
every beautiful thing in the Between of human life participates, to the extent that it is really real. 
Surely, ordinary experience suggests that the reason two people would be joined over time in such an 
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intimate complete relationship is that their union suggests more than it contains and opens them to the 
Being in which they live and move. 


The Platonic Balance 


Today, as human beings, we have the spiritual freedom to turn from the post-Nietzschean 
nihilism of the "culture of desire" to recapture the Platonic balance. Those of us who affirm our 
identities as gay persons have the freedom to find our way through the chaos of competing gay 
lifestyles and to take our bearings from the paradigmatic expression of our gay humanity. It is, I 
suggest, high time for the gay community to reject the false image of Plato as body-hater and to 
appropriate the wisdom about paradigmatic gay existence found above all in the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus. 


First of all, the great speech of Aristophanes in the Symposium intimates not only the 
legitimacy but even the superiority of same-sex desire in the myth of humanity’s origins. (While we 
do not need to claim superiority, it is a welcome alternative to being stigmatized.) Long ago in the 
Time of the Tale, we are told, we were all complete human beings. Each of us had two faces, four 
legs, and was capable of circular movements. We were guilty of pride for wanting to be like gods, 
and for punishment Zeus cut us in two. We were sentenced to spend our lives searching for 
completion through reunion with our other half. 


In the myth, love (eros) is the recognition of our radical insufficiency and of our desire for 
completeness. There were three types of couples: male-male, female-female, and male-female. The 
third type is motivated by the carnal desire relating to procreation, whereas the love uniting the same 
sex couples is preeminently spiritual. Symposium 192, ff. extols transgenerational love of the older 
male erastés for the younger erOmenos. 


Thus "pederasty" is extolled as at once the noblest kind of eros and as the source of political 
leaders: 


Men who are sections of the male pursue the masculine and...show themselves to be 
slices of the male by making friends with them and delighting to lie with them and to 
be clasped in men’s embraces; these are the finest boys... for they have the most 
manly nature. So when they come to a man’s estate they are boy-lovers and have no 
natural interest in wiving and getting children." 


prophetess Diotima told him about eros when he was young -- we find the famous simile of the 
ladder of eros, proceeding from its first rung -- the physical love of a beautiful young body -- to the 
highest rung, the love of the divine ground. Eros, the offspring of plenty and poverty, is the source 
of our desire for everlasting possession of the true and the good. Thus, we are told in Symposium 
211, the love of wisdom originates in orthé paiderastein or "the true love of boys" -- "boys" 
understood to be between the ages of fifteen and twenty.'* To quote the Loeb translation: 


So when a man by the right method of boy-loving ascends from these particulars and 
begins to discern essential beauty he is near the final secret. Beginning with obvious 
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beauties, he must for the sake of the highest beauty be ever climbing aloft as on the 
rungs of a ladder."® 


With regard to the Phaedrus, the connection between "true" or "right" pederasty, or the love 
of the older for the younger male) and philosophy is if anything even more pronounced. In Phaedrus 
249 we find the matter discussed in the context of liberation from the cosmic cycle of birth, death, 
and rebirth: 


For each soul only returns to the place from which it has come after 10,000 years; for 
it does not become winged before then, except for that of the man who has lived the 
philosophical life without guile or who has united his love for his boy with philosophy 
[) 


As Martha Nussbaum has indicated: 


In the Phaedrus philosophy itself is said to be a form of madness (mania) in which 
intellect is guided to insight by personal love itself and by a complex passion- 
engendered ferment of the entire personality...Erotic relationships of long 
duration...are argued to be fundamental to psychological development and an 
important component of the best human life." 


In her epoch-making reinterpretation, Nussbaum holds the Phaedrus to be of enormous 
autobiographical significance, reflecting the impact of Plato’s own erotic experience. It takes no great 
feat of empathetic imagination to recognize the following passages as metaphors for the most intimate 
form of ecstatic sexual union between two male lovers: 


After he [the lover] has seen him [the newly initiated beloved]...he is warmed by the 
reception of the effluence of his beauty...which is the...nourishment of his plumage, 
and with that warmth there is a melting of the parts around its base, which have long 
since become hard and closed up, so preventing it from sprouting, and with the 
incoming stream... the quills of the feathers swell and set to growing from their roots 
under the whole form of the soul; for formerly the whole of it was winged. 
Meanwhile the whole of it throbs and palpitates.... 


So when it [the soul of the lover] gazes on the boy’s beauty and is nourished and 
warmed by receiving particles which come to it in a flood from there... it receives 
relief from its anguish... 


And when he [the beloved] continues doing this and association is combined with 
physical contact in the gymnasium...then it is that the springs of that stream which 
Zeus as lover of Ganymede named desire’ flow in abundance upon the lover, some 
sinking within him and some flowing outside him as he brims over, so the stream of 
beauty passes back into its possessor through his eyes...; arriving there... it waters the 
passage of the feathers and causes the wings to grow and fills the soul of the beloved 
with love." 


I find convincing Nussbaum’s conclusion that Plato was moved here by a particular male 
love-experience to highlight the sexual love of and by a particular body. The road to spirituality 
begins with gay eros. 
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We are now in a position to make out the contours of Plato’s paradigm of gay identity. In it, 
sensibility is joined to sexuality, and passionate sexual union of two male lovers is a metaphor for the 
soul’s ecstatic spiritual union with the divine. The aesthetic dimension of eros is paramount, for the 
lover sees in his beloved a reflection of divine beauty. The entire experience is suffused with 
tenderness. Homoerotic love embraces and nourishes the whole soul; it is far from being a merely 
physical act. 


Although in the passages cited Plato seems clearly to have included genital sexual union in the 
homoerotic love relationship, it is clear that, for him, what we today call gayness is above all and 
primarily a sensibility or state of consciousness. Humor of a particular kind is very much part of that 
sensibility. In such humor, sexuality, far from being repressed by a “body-hating" Plato, is affirmed 
and extolled. In this respect at least, the circle of the Platonic Socrates sounds very much like any 
contemporary group of articulate gay men gossiping away and observing the passing pulchritudinous 
parade. One does not have to be an expert in ancient Greek to perceive that Plato’s dialogues are 
saturated with homoerotic sexual innuendo. Kenneth J. Dover has commented that "even if Socrates 
buggered Alcibiades" it wouldn’t hold a candle to the language of Charmides 155 c-e, 161c-163, and 
166d and Symposium 201d. To take only the first of these passages, the beautiful young Charmides 
has sat down between Socrates and Critias, and Socrates observes "that was the moment when I saw 
inside his cloak and I was on fire, absolutely beside myself."” Not even the best efforts of 
Victorian translators like Benjamin Jowett have been able entirely to censor out the innocent yet 
bawdy playfulness and sensuousness of the Platonic dialogues. It is even possible that Socrates’ 
famous last words: -- "We owe a cock to Asclepius" -- contain a bawdy sexual allusion.” 


The point of all this is to suggest that sensuous playfulness is very much a part of the 
paradigmatic gay sensibility. This dimension has since the eighteenth century been greatly enriched 
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by the embellishments of "Camp. It can be fun and funny to be gay. 

The pride of life ultimately gives way in the Platonic dialogues to the existential reality of 
death, and no doubt their emphasis on thanatos has given rise to the present-day notion that they are 
imbued with a hatred of the body. Surely Plato’s message--and not to gays only--is that dying to the 
world’s priorities, including the pursuit of power and money is the prelude to loving the things that 
matter. It is precisely because he had such an intense love of the beautiful body that Plato was able 
to conceive of divine reality in erotic analogy, for what more divine could there be in temporal 
existence than the body of one’s beloved? 


Dennis Altman has written that while traditional gay culture in the U.S. was concerned with 
"survival," "contemporary gay culture (that is post-Stonewall) is about self-affirmation and 
assertion."” If that be so, (and I hope it is) it is clear that one must have a paradigm of the (gay) 
self to affirm. For such a paradigm one need not begin with a tabula rasa; Plato has constructed 
enduring foundations on which to build. 


By contrast, the prevailing model for gay studies, often uncritically accepted and even 
venerated ,--that inspired by Foucault--cannot possibly supply a paradigm of gay identity. James 
Miller’s new biography of Michel Foucault reveals that in a 1982 interview with "gay activists," 
Foucault questioned the "strategy" of "coming out of the closet" because it assumed that one had a 
fixed sexual identity worth showing in public. "The relationships we have with ourselves are not 
ones of identity; rather, they must be relationships of differentiation, of creation, of renovation. To 
be the same is really boring." Foucault can speak for himself; as for me, I find it important to try 
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to discover who one really is. And in that enterprise I have found Plato of immeasurable help - and 
never boring. 


Plato’s Socrates teaches us that sex without love is empty, that anonymous sex violates the 
very principle of encountering the other as partner in a spiritual quest, that sex motivated by violence 
is a violation of true eros. A long term, meaningful gay relationship, including gay marriage, is 
consistent with the Platonic perspective. Above all, tenderness must be the norm and beauty the 
animating spirit. 


Most controversially, the Platonic paradigm suggests the need for the gay community and 
society at large to re-examine the question of transgenerational love. The extreme uptightness of even 
most "liberals" on this subject reflects the Zeitgeist rejection of the "pederasty" described in Plato’s 
dialogues as a form of "child abuse." Perhaps in some places today, as in the Netherlands where the 
age of consent has been lowered to twelve, it may be possible to have a more balanced view of this 
subject. 


As John Boswell has intimated, the "boys" with whom the older Greek males established 
relationships were generally fifteen to twenty years old.?*> (Dion was around 20 and Plato 40 when 
they first met in Syracuse). Often on reaching adulthood, they in turn participated in the process by 
wooing their own beautiful youths. Many of them also had heterosexual marriages. While no one 
would suggest that all the features of the Platonic paradigm as concerns transgenerational love should 
be copied today, the subject itself needs to be reopened. Eric Voegelin has written of Plato that he 
had a soul which was young, and certainly romantic love between an older and younger person on the 
basis of their open, common commitment to the search for the beautiful, the true, and the good has 
much to commend it, especially when contrasted with fleeting anonymous same-sex liaisons of 
similar-aged closeted males. A Platonically inspired paradigm of gay identity would also help combat 
the "age-ism" rampant in much of this country’s gay community today. 


Finally, a Platonic paradigm would help to counter the indiscriminate attack on religion and 
religiousness in too much of today’s articulate gay community, angered as it is by sterile homophobic 
distortions of the Bible but also burdened by intellectual developments since Nietzsche and the "death 
of God." Certainly the homophobic pronouncements and practices of many leaders of organized 
religious communities have also contributed profoundly to the alienation felt by many gay people 
toward the main established religions -- not everything can be blamed on post-modernism, post- 
Marxism, post-structuralism, post-foundationalism and all the other "post" movements eating away at 
the possibility of recovering a full sense of who we are as persons. The response to the Pat 
Robertsons and the John-Paul II's should be to refute their premises; it is emphatically not to allow 
them to drive religiously committed and sensitive gay persons out of their faith communities. As we 
have seen, Plato has the prophetess Diotima say in the Symposium that gay eros is analogous to a 
ladder which ascends from the sexual to the erotically spiritual. Not everyone can be a spiritual 
mystic and attain to the vision of the Good, but we can ail partake in some measure in the journey 
from the sensual love that joins true lovers together to Dante’s "love that moves the sun and the other 
stars." 


Thus, the Platonic Socrates, did not idolize the physical and the material, but put sexual eros 
in proper perspective. He was able to love (and to be the "greatest lover" of his time) because he let 
thanatos flood into his soul and, "dying" to the world’s priorities, to achieve release from servitude to 
power, prestige, wealth, and bodily pleasure -- quantitatively conceived. As his successor, Plato also 
attempted to build an erotic community” of like-minded, open-souled persons in the midst of the 


larger community of persons whose souls were to some degree or other closed to experiences of 
transcendence. The purpose of the smaller community was to leaven the larger community and 
indirectly to work for a change of priorities in the society at large. 


Throughout this paper I have used the word "paradigm"; let me recall that in its original 
Platonic formulation a paradigm is a timeless pattern or model or yardstick for measuring and 
evaluating the degree of reality present in finite institutions and modes of life. At the end of Book IX 
of the Republic Socrates tells Glaucon (in answer to the latter’s question whether the just polis exists 
on earth) that it "does not matter" whether it exists in time, because there is a "paradigm 
[paradeigma] laid up in the heavens" which we can inwardly see and seeing it, found it within 
ourselves. Nor should we be discouraged if for various reasons, some beyond our control, we are 
individualy unable to live up to the standards of the paradigm. Indeed it is in the very nature of a 
Platonic paradigm to be always beyond our grasp in time and the world. Nonetheless, whenever and 
wherever we approximate it, we will be conscious of living in accordance with the highest thing 
within us -- Aristotle called it the "divine particle" -- and so of most fully actualizing our identity both 
as gay persons and as human beings. 


Under no circumstances should the Platonic paradigm be confused with a Weberian "ideal 
type," because it (the paradigm) is not constructed by generalizing in neutral fashion from the variety 
of observable institutions and personal practices, but rather is extrapolated from the consciousness of 
the highest character type, the erotic seeker after wisdom. This means that current group practices of 
gay subcultures can never provide a paradigm of gay identity. On the contrary, they are precisely 
what are to be measured by such a paradigm. 


As Eric Voegelin has written, "the issue of identity can be stated succinctly: A man’s identity 
is constituted through existence in tension toward the ground of his existence. Man, however, can 
reject his own identity; he can imagine a Self, endow it with doxic reason, and let it engage in 
projecting Second Realities." Later in the same essay on "The Eclipse of Reality" he reminds us: 


A man’s consciousness is not a durable object but an intangible process of sustaining 
its own identity; the nothing is always there to open its abyss when the defenses are 
weakened.”’ 


As they gradually come out of the oppressive shadow of the Closet, gay people have an 
unusual opportunity, not only to gain their freedom publicly to flourish as persons with a distinct 
sensibility, but also to lead the way for the rest of the population by no longer allowing their identities 
as persons to be perpetually redefined by a culture whose language of self-interpretation is burdened 
with the postmodern loss of spiritual centeredness. 


"What does all of this have to do with politics, and especially the politics of gay liberation?" - 
- this question is certain to be asked by some critics, so I will conclude by answering it: everything. 
Without a theory of gay identity there can be no philosophically valid theory of gay liberation -- or of 
erotic liberation in general. And without a theory of gay liberation -- and of its opposite: gay slavery 
-- there can be no theory of the politics of gay liberation. For a theory of politics, gay or otherwise, 
begins with an awareness of our basic identity as human beings. On all counts, the road forward 
leads back to Plato. 
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NOTES 


i By "gay" identity in this paper I refer primarily to gay male identity, partly as a result of 
limitation of personal knowledge and partly as a result of concentrating on Plato. In no way do I mean 
to suggest, however, that gay males have a monopoly on the term "gay" or that much of what I have to 
say -- above all its core thesis about sexuality leading to spirituality -- does not apply equally to lesbians. 


ra In stressing "sensibility" as the essence of gay identity, I mean to stress the element of conscious 
choice over biological "determinism." That is to say, in every gay person’s life there is the moment 
when he or she awakens to the reality that she or he is different from the others not only in sexual object 
choice but in taste, touch, and smell--the senses that "least accommodate distance" (Eve Kosofsky 
Sedgwick, The Epistemology of the Closet, p. 149). See also Diane Richardson and John Hart, "The 
Development and Maintenance of a Homosexual Identity" in The Theory and Practice of Homosexuality 
(London-Routledge, Chapman and Hall, 1981) 73-92 at 92. “Our model focuses on the active role of 
the individual in selecting and ascribing meaning to factors which may, for that individual, be of 
significance in the developmental maintenance of a homosexual identity." (Ibid). If there were no “active 
role of the individual etc." it would be pointless to articulate a paradigm for gay identity which serves 
as a model to be emulated to the highest degree possible. 


3. "Dion, thou, who made rage with Eros my heart." Eric Voegelin, Order and History, If] (LSU 
Press, 1957), p. 18. Voegelin also here suggests the strong probability that "Dion is the partner of the 
relationship which Plato celebrates in the dithyramb of the Phaedrus" because of the construction Dios 
dion in 252e. Then there is the Seventh Letter, dedicated to Dion’s memory. Cf. notes 17-19 below. 


4. Hans Kelsen, Die Illusion der Gerechtigkeit: Eine Kritische Untersuchung der Sozialphilosophie 
Platons (Wien: Manzsche Verlag, 1933, 1985). See especially Chapter 9 on "Der Knabenliebende Eros," 
pp. 59-65. "That Plato’s eros... is a sexual eros and that it played the main role both in his life and in 
his teaching cannot seriously be doubted." (p. 59). In the Laws 636B-C, 825 E, and 841d Plato describes 
homosexual relations as "against nature" [para physin], and in 839b holds out monogamous heterosexual 
marriage as a model. This contrasts sharply with the Republic, the Symposium, and the Phaedrus, to 
name only a few dialogues either extolling or assuming homosexuality. One can interpret the Laws either 
as a work of old age (and failing intellectual powers) or, more probably in my judgment, as the result 
of its having been written for the non-philosophers who inhabit the "second-best" regime. Non- 
philosophers would fail to balance genital attraction with spiritual eroticism and mania. Therefore, 
homosexuality is against their nature. Another explanation is offered by John Boswell, who writes that 
probably all that Plato meant by para physin was "nonprocreative." He did not mean "immoral." See 
Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1980), pp. 13-14, n. 22, 49 n. 16, and 51. "Even in the Laws, where homosexuality is disparaged, there 
is no suggestion that it is nothing less than ubiquitous." Ibid., p. 49. 

Even if one were to accept the passages in the Laws as a literal condemnation of homosexuality, 
they could not cancel out the fact that overwhelmingly the greater part of Plato’s legacy extols trans- 
generational homoerotic relationships as paradigmatic for those who aspire to maximize their human 
development -- i.e. to be lovers of wisdom or philosophers. At the very least, it is irresponsible for a 
scholar to take the passages in the Laws out of context to represent Plato’s entire teaching on the subject. 


- % See the excellent critique of the "social constructionist" view that there was no "homosexuality" 
in ancient Greece (as distinct from homosexual acts) by the classicist John Thorp in his review article of 
works by John J. Winkler and David Halperin entitled "The Social Construction of Homosexuality" in 
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XLVI Phoenix (1992), no. 1, 54-61. Halperin, in his 1990 book One Hundred Years of Homosexuality, 
defended Michel Foucault’s thesis that the category "homosexual" (and therefore "gay") is a social 
construct hardly more than a century old. 

For other critiques of social constructionism see John Boswell, "Revolutions, Universals, and 
Sexual Categories," reprinted in Martin Duberman et al, eds., Hidden from History: Reclaiming the Gay 
and Lesbian Past (New York: New American Library, 1989), 17-36; and Richard Mohr, "The Thing of 
It is: Some Problems with Models for the Social Construction of Homosexuality," in his Gay Ideas 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), pp. 221-242. Then there is Camille Paglia, "Junk Bonds and Corporate 
Raiders: Academe in the Hour of the Wolf," in her Sex, Art, and American Culture (New York: Vintage, 
1992), pp. 170-248, which is refreshing if overdone. 

John D’Emilio, in "Capitalism and Gay Identity" reprinted in Making Trouble (New York and 
London: Routledge, 1992), pp. 3-16, goes so far as to say that prior to the late 1960’s "gay men and 
lesbians had no history that we could use to fashion our goals and strategy." Indeed, he goes even further 
to assert that "gay men and lesbians have not always existed. Instead they are the product of history." 
Capitalism, he contends created the conditions for homosexual identity. (pp. 5,7). I suppose that Plato, 
Alexander the Great, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Tchaikovsky, to name a few, did a pretty 
good job at pretending. Or should they have perhaps hesitated and said to themselves "Just a moment--I 
would like to be gay, but I have to wait for capitalism to come along."? 

John Boswell, author of the magisterial book Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality 
(princeton, 1980) wrote in a postscript to his essay cited above that he has changed his definition of gay 
persons from those “conscious of erotic inclination toward their own gender as a distinguishing 
characteristic," to "those whose erotic interest is predominantly directed toward their own gender (i.e. 
regardless of how conscious they are of this as a distinguishing characteristic)." Boswell, "Revolutions, 
Universals and Sexual Categories" op. cit., p. 35. I assume that Boswell implies that there is a 
continuum of gay sensibility or consciousness from the luminous to the opaque. Fortunately, in sketching 
a paradigm of gay identity I am spared the labor of considering those whose gay consciousness is dim, 
for they can hardly serve as models for gay identity in the full sense. 

As for the terms "gay" and "homosexual" I am sometimes forced to use them interchangeably, 
although I strongly prefer "gay" as a self-designated term whose origins may go back to provencal poetry 
of the twelfth century. Just because Plato et al, did not themselves use the term "gay" hardly prevents 
us from retrospectively attributing it to them. Otherwise, nominalist chaos would erupt, and we would 
be concerned with labels rather than with the realities to which they are attached. (Paglia gives the 
analogy of a band of explorers in the Antarctic who for the first time saw a group of creatures they 
proceeded to name "penguins." The Foucault social constructionist approach to gay history, she suggests, 
is analagous to the position of those explorers had they insisted that no penguins had existed before they 
were discovered and named! 


6. In his History of Sexuality, vol. 1, (New York: Vintage, 1980), p. 43, Foucault declared 1870 
to be the birthdate of the "modern homosexual," who is said to be "characterized... less by a type of 
sexual relations than by a certain quality of sexual sensibility, a certain way of inverting the masculine 
and the feminine in oneself." Homosexuality is alleged to be "a kind of interior androgyny, a 
hermaphrodism of the soul." To assert that a gay sexual sensibility is no older than 1870 is an act of 
arbitrariness flying in the face of, say, an afternoon’s reading of The Penguin Book of Homosexual Verse 
(commencing with Achilles and Patroclus in the Iliad and moving on through Sappho and Solon to 
Catullus, Martial, Juvenal etc, etc). In addition his definition itself sounds like something out of 
nineteenth century homophobic medical terminology -- the "invert." 


: 2 Frank Browning, The Culture of Desire [NY: Crown, 1993], pp. 9, 225. Emphasis added. 


8. Ibid., p. 225. 


9. Ibid., p. 227. Although I would scarcely burden him with any implication of agreement with all 
my remarks on postmodernism (he is certainly more sympathetic to this movement than I), I find what 
George Kateb says about Foucault in The Inner Ocean: Individualism and Democratic Culture (Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 1992), pp. 99 and 232-239 to be generally supportive of aspects of 
my critique. In particular, he notes that the logic of Foucault is to destroy any notion of the individual 
by making all individuals only "products of the environment." Ibid., p. 99. 


10. From Susan Sontag, "Notes on ’Camp’" (1964), in A Susan Sontag Reader (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, Giroux, 1982), p. 105. I am indebted to Kelly Cresap for introducing me to what he calls the 
"Ur-Text" on "Camp." 


11. Paglia, op. cit., p. 182. 


12. "The kid in Ohio who recognizes in "Somewhere over the Rainbow’ the national anthem of a 
native country, his own, whose name he’s never heard spoken, is constructing a new family romance on 
new terms." Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, op. cit., p. 144. He is "rehabilitating the sentimental" in a campy 
way. 


13. Lillian Faderman, Surpassing the Love of Man (New York, Morrow, 1981), pp. 17-18. 


14. Plato, Symposium 192 (Loeb Library translation). 


15. John Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980), pp. 29-30. 


16. Symposium 211, Loeb trans., p. 205. 
Plato, Phaedrus 249 (C.J. Rowe trans., 1986), p. 67. 


The Fragility of Goodness (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 201. 


Phaedrus 251 a-c and 255b (Rowe trans.), pp. 71,ff. 

Martha Nussbaum comments on this passage: "The complex imagery of Socrates’ second speech 
-- in which a flood of liquid entering into the lover brings intense pleasure and the release of his own 
"imprisoned waters’ -- metaphorically expresses a certain type of male homosexual...experience [i.e., 
receptive anal penetration]... It would not be fanciful to see Plato as expressing...his complex attitude 
towards the passive and receptive aspects of his own sexuality, aspects which, for a proud Greek 
gentleman of his time, could not have been easy to accept." The Fragility of Goodness, p. 231. On pp. 
228-233 Nussbaum convincingly demonstrates that his own relationship with Dion is the basis for his 
“reconsideration” [i.e., reversal] of Socrates’ condemnation of "the sexual pleasure of the passive 
homosexual" (or catamite) in the Gorgias. "Now [in the Phaedrus] it appears as a metaphor for the good 
life." (bid., p. 231) 

"What Plato is saying...is that the truly blessed life involves the proper cultivation of both activity 
and passivity, working in harmony and mutuality. A horror of passivity is what lies beyond his 
culture’s...condemnation of the life of Ganymede; he tells us that this hatred of openness leads to a life 
impoverished in value and knowledge. (And by presenting these insights in the form of play, he also 
defends the richness of lovers’ play, reminding us that this receptivity expresses itself in jokes, puns, and 
laughter as well as in the shared pursuit of wisdom.") (Ibid., pp. 231-232) 
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All of the above has great importance for a paradigm of gay male sexuality as part of a fully 
developed gay identity. Fortunate indeed is he who finds his life partner and shares with him the fusion 
of sexuality and spirituality celebrated in the Phaedrus, Plato’s long love letter to Dion. 


20. Kenneth J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978), 
p. 155. 


21. Phaedo, 118. See Reign of the Phallus (NY Harper & Row 1985), pp. 79-82, by the classicist 

Eva Keuls on sexual innuendo in this passage. Professor Keuls writes: 
"The dialogues of Plato...contain many salacious phallic allusions, some of them not readily 
apparent to the casual reader. I will give but one example of the intermingling of solemnity and 
scurrilousness in the dialogues, namely Socrates’ mysterious last words... It has long puzzled 
scholars why the philosopher died with the words, "We owe a cock to Asclepius. Pay it and do 
not forget.’ It was, in fact, a joke and by our taste a coarse one, understandable only against the 
background of the consistent portrayal of Socrates as satyr-like in appearance and perpetually 
randy." Ibid. p. 79 


Keuls proceeds to explain that, in addition to the conventional explanation of Socrates’ offering 
a sacrifice to Asclepius for "curing" him of death, Socrates is making a phallic joke. When he 
“uncovers” himself at Phaedo 118 a 1-6, he is uncovering his erection, either resulting from the poison 
or the touch of the jailer. Also, as Keuls points out, the cock was a customary gift by the lover to his 
beloved boy. 

I am grateful to Jeff Miller for this reference and for his comments on the Greek. See also the 
passage on Socrates’ "uncovering his head" in the Phaedrus (See Nussbaum, pp. 201-202). 


22. Robert Dawidoff has said that Camp results from the observer’s making the "wild surmise" that 
"what if whoever made this was gay too?" Quoted in Kosofsky-Sedgwick, p. 156. 


23. The Homosexualization of America (New York: St. Martins, 1982), p. 152. 


24. James Miller, The Passion of Michel Foucault (1993), p. 256. The tasteless title of Miller’s study 
suggests Foucault’s more than hagiographic status in postmodernism. According to Diana Fuss in 
Essentially Speaking (New York and London: Routledge, (1989), pp. 97-112, Foucault’s hegemony has 
been significantly challenged in lesbian theory. 


25. See footnote 15. 


26. By contrast, in an interview in Atlanta’s gay paper Southern Voice, Frank Browning denies that 
there is any such thing as a gay community -- "phrases like ’gay community’ are ludicrous," he said. 
He also tastelessly dismissed the term "gay lifestyle" as a "straight people word to use when you’re 
queasy" about people performing a well-known sexual act. 


ai. Eric Voegelin, What is History? (Baton Rouge: LSU Press, 1990), pp. 137, 139. 
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Introduction 


Although Justice William Brennan, Jr. never explicitly 
articulated a political theory, his Thirty-Four years of 
jurisprudence while on the Supreme Court reveals an implicit 
political theory about the nature of human connectedness and 
personal liberty. Brennan believes that individual liberty is 
impossible without the freedom to form ones' personal sense of 


identity free of government interference. He further believes 


that, although liberty is often expressed as an individual right, 


it is not practiced in isolation because an individual does not 
form her sense of identity alone. She develops her sense of 
identity, at least in part, by participating in a community of 
‘intimate human relationships', primarily the religious community 
and the family. 

While Brennan appears to have favored an activist state in 
some policy areas, he fears the influence of the state when it 
touches upon intimate human relationships. He fears that state 
involvement with the religious community or the family will 
homogenize these relationships. Since people form their sense of 
individual identity within such relationships, the result would be 
to homogenize the individual herself, thus destroying any 
meaningful possibility of individual liberty from the state. 

Brennan's political thoughts are especially worth exploring in 
light of the wave of contemporary criticism of liberalism as overly 


individualistic and as failing to provide any coherent account of 


human connectedness. Robin West (1988) argues that liberalism has 


an inherent masculine bias because it posits individuals as 
"essentially separate” (a masculine perspective) while women 
perceive themselves as "essentially connected" to other people. 
Mary Ann Glendon (1992) writes: "although we have ae highly 
developed linguistic and conceptual apparatus for thinking about 
and dealing with individuals, market actors, and the state, we 
lack adequate concepts to enable us to consider the _ social 
dimensions of human personhood. . .". 

Brennan does indeed consider the social aspects of human 
personhood. For some 34 years on the Supreme Court, he strove to 
protect them from the corrosive influence of the state.! Brennan 
sought to protect individual liberty, but the attention he pays to 
the importance of social connectedness makes him a political 
thinker with something to say to those who share the concerns of 
West and Glendon. 

As is also discussed below, Brennan's attempts to safeguard 
the religious community and the family have led some to accuse him 
of actually being hostile to religion and the family. These 
criticisms generally stem from Brennan's resistance to allow state 
assistance to organized religion and his desire to strike down laws 
which the state has argued are intended to promote the stability of 
the nuclear family. 


The burden of this paper is to show that these critics 


For a discussion of Brennan as, among other things, an 
anti-statist political theorist, see Michelman (1991). 


Michelman's article also drew my attention to some of the cases 
cited in this paper. 


fundamentally misconstrue Brennan's jurisprudence. Brennan 


believes that state aid to religion will lead to the creation of a 


bland, soulless state religion at the expense of vital, existing 


religions, including Christianity. He believes that government 
attempts to promote the family will create standard issue families, 
thereby threatening alternative family structures such as the 
multi-generational families more common in some parts of Europe, 
or the family headed by unwed couples. 

This of course is not to say that Brennan attempted to write 
down a systematic political theory. First and foremost, he was 
concerned with deciding the case at hand and had to have been 
constrained by numerous practical considerations ranging from 
putting together a majority for his position to the institutional 
limitations of the Court. However, his decisions concerning 


religion and the family do express the concerns outlined above with 


a fair degree of consistency. 


Brennan's Jurisprudence of Individual Identity. 


Brennan most clearly articulated his notion of intimate human 


relationships in Roberts v. Jaycees. In Roberts, the Minnesota 


Department of Human Rights sued the United States Jaycees over its 
policy of excluding women from full membership. The Jaycees are a 
private, nonprofit organization dedicated to "fostering the growth 
of young men's civic organizations in the United States." (Roberts 
at p.612) They argued that the state of Minnesota had violated 


their constitutional right of freedom of association by seeking to 
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make them include women as full members. 

Writing for the Court, Brennan stated that not all forms of 
freedom of association are entitled to equal constitutional 
protection. The greatest protection is for "choices to enter into 
and maintain certain intimate human relationships. . .". (Roberts 
at 617) 

Brennan argued that "the constitutional shelter afforded such 
relationships reflects the realization that individuals draw much 
of their emotional enrichment from close ties with others. 
Protecting these relationships from unwarranted state interference 


therefore safeguards the ability independently to define one's 


identity that is central to any concept of liberty." (Roberts at 


619, emphasis added.) Brennan held that the Jaycees organization 
did not involve this type of intimate relationship and that their 
right to association was therefore outweighed by Minnesota's 
interest in providing equal opportunities for its female citizens. 
As he states in Roberts, Brennan considers these intimate 
human relationships vital to individual liberty. He feared that 
the government might destroy individual liberty by homogenizing or 
standardizing the intimate relationships which people can enter 
into. This fear is reflected in his jurisprudence regarding 


religion, the family and also regarding freedom of speech. 


Brennan and Religion 


Brennan did not purport in Roberts to set forth a list of what 


types of relationships are essential to the "ability to define 
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one's identity". However, his writings indicate that a person's 


religious community is among the intimate relationships which he 
seeks to protect. 


A particularly interesting case is Corporation of Presiding 


Bishops v. Amos. In that case, the Church of Latter-Day Saints 


fired an assistant engineer who had been working in their gymnasium 
because he was not a member of their religion. The engineer sued 
under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, which prohibits 
discrimination in employment on grounds of religious affiliation. 
However, Title VII includes an exemption allowing religious 
institutions to require their employees to be a practicing member 
of the institution's religion. The employee did not challenge the 
exemption as applied to explicitly religious jobs such as those of 
ministers, but argued that exempting even nonreligious jobs, such 
as engineers, from Title VII's protection against religious 
discrimination, violated the establishment clause of the 
Constitution. 

One of the more striking aspects of Brennan's opinion in Amos 
is the way he defines the problem. He states: "These cases 
present a confrontation between the rights of religious 
organizations and those of individuals. Any exemption from Title 
VII's proscriptions on religious discrimination necessarily has the 
effect of burdening the religious liberty of prospective and 
current employees." (Amos at p.340) It appears at this point that 
Brennan is about to state that the exemption must be struck down 


because it violates the individual's religious liberty. He does 
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not. Instead, he continues: "For many individuals, religious 
activity derives meaning in large part from participation in a 
larger religious community. Such a community represents an ongoing 
tradition of shared beliefs, an organic entity not reducible toa 
mere aggregation of individuals." (342) 

Thus, the religious community must be preserved if the 
individual's freedom of intimate association is to be preserved. 
As the exemption is essential to the maintenance of the religious 
community, the exemption must be upheld. Brennan expresses the 
desire to balance the employee's individual rights with the needs 
of the religious community. He states that he is tempted to allow 
the Title VII exemption only when a job involving religious duties 
is at issue. Yet he says that this is impossible. Brennan 
recognizes that churches often provide ostensibly nonreligious 
services as “a means of fulfilling religious duty and of providing 
an example of the way of life the church seeks to foster." (344) 
He concludes that the government must be prohibited from telling a 
religious community what does and does not constitute religious 


activity. 


Brennan's Fear of the Homogenizing Influence of the Government. 


Brennan consistently sought to prevent the government from 
standardizing people's religious beliefs. One way he feared that 
the government might do this is by exerting pressure on minority 


religions to conform their practices to the norms of the majority. 


Therefore, he zealously protected the rights of religious 


minorities. 


In Sherbert v. Verner, a Seventh Day Adventist had lost her 


job because she refused to work on Saturday. The state of South 


Carolina denied her unemployment benefits on the basis that she 


ostensibly turned down suitable work. Writing for the Court, 


Brennan stated that the state was, in effect, requiring the 
plaintiff to violate her religious beliefs. The law was struck 
down. 

Brennan was willing to go further than the rest of the Court 
in guarding against less overt state impediments to religious 


freedom. In Braunfield v. Brown, Brennan argued that the 


religious liberty of the plaintiff, an orthodox Jew, was violated 
by Sunday closing laws. Although the law did not require the 
plaintiff to work on Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, Brennan wrote 
that it placed the plaintiff at a substantial business disadvantage 
because it, in effect, required him to be closed all weekend. 
Brennan did not assume any actual state hostility existed towards 
the plaintiff or his religion. It was standardizing effect of the 
law which concerned Brennan--its tendency to burden those who did 
not conform to the religious practices of the majority religion. 
Brennan also feared that the government could 
destructively homogenize religious belief by creating a state 
religion. He believed that state involvement in religious matters 
would harm both minority and majority religions. 
Brennan expressed these fears repeatedly in cases involving 
“establishment clause" issues. Ironically, Brennan's vigilant 


maintenance of church/state separation have led some to 
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characterize his jurisprudence as being hostile to religion. His 


opinion in Texas Monthly v. Bullock, striking down a sales tax 


exemption for religious periodicals, was denounced by two 
prominent legal commentators as "fueling the crusade against the 
free exercise of religion." (Fein and Reynolds, 1989) Joseph 
Sobran has stated publicly that Brennan's "driving motivation is 
hostility to Christianity". (Sobran 1985) Indeed, at times, 
Brennan's own brethren have characterized some of his decisions as 
hostile to religion. 

Much of the criticism stems from Brennan's unwillingness to 
allow state funding for any project which may, even indirectly, 
fund religious education. Richard Myers has written that Brennan's 
acceptance of public funding for abortions but not for religious 
education "reflects his sympathy to the underlying rights." (Myers 
1991, at p.28) 

Such characterizations fundamentally misconstrue Brennan's 


jurisprudence. Brennan's concern is one which dates back at least 


as far as Roger Williams--that mixing church and state will "bring 


the corruptions of the wilderness into the holiness of the 
garden" 
Brennan fears that state funding of religion will cause state 


homogenization of religion. For example, in Aguilar v. Felton, 


Brennan wrote the majority opinion in a case striking down the use 


of federal funds by the City of New York to pay for teachers to do 


2 For the specific citation to Williams and the link to 
Brennan, see Myers, 1988-89, at p.113. 
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remedial teaching in religious schools. The City argued that it 


had a monitoring system in place to prevent religious doctrine from 


being promoted with federal funds. However, Brennan was deeply 


troubled by the notion of the state monitoring religious schools. 
He wrote that “the picture of state inspectors prowling the halls 
of parochial schools and auditing classroom instruction surely 


raises more than an imagined specter of governmental secularization 


of a creed. (Aguilar at 414, emphasis added, internal quotation 


marks omitted. ) 

Thus, the decision in Aguilar is not primarily motivated by 
a concern about government favoritism toward one particular 
religion or even towards religion as a whole. It is motivated by 
a concern for the integrity of religions receiving federal funding 
from governmental debasement. Says Brennan: "the numerous 
judgments that must be made by the agents of the city concern 
matters that may be subtle and controversial, yet may be of deep 
religious significance to the controlling denominations." (Id. ) 

The homogenization of religion feared by Brennan can take 
place by different means. One way is by "christianizing" minority 
religions so that all religions begin to look like Christianity. 
Another way is to turn Christianity itself into a bland, state 
approved religion. Brennan articulated the dangers of both kinds 


of homogenization in his dissent in Allegheny County v. Greater 


Pittsburgh ACLU. 


In that case, Brennan dissented from the part of the decision 


allowing the public display of Christmas tree together with an 
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giant menorah on public property. The majority stated that the 
tree and menorah were not religious symbols, but were rather 
symbols of "the winter holiday season". Brennan pointed out that 
“winter is the holiday season to Christians, not to Jews". 


(Allegheny, at 640). He argued that the state was actually 


distorting the Jewish religion by paying homage to the relatively 
minor Jewish holiday of Chanukah, which happens to fall near 
Christmas, rather than the far more significant Jewish holidays of 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. For Brennan, Pittsburgh's message 


had the “effect of promoting a Christianized version of Judaism." 


(Allegheny at 645, emphasis added.) 


Nor did Brennan feel that the integrity of the Christian 
religion would fair any better as a result of Pittsburgh's actions. 
He argued that the Court was trying to give the Christmas tree an 
“homogenized message" and to "take 'Christmas' out of the Christmas 
tree". 


In Abington School District v. Schempp, Brennan was even 


clearer that government endorsement of religion leads to the 
creation of a bland, state religion which will harm genuine 
religions. In Abington, he concurred in the Court's opinion 
striking down a law calling for prayer in public schools. Such 
prayers, he argued, would lead to a "watering down of the several 
faiths" which "might easily lead to a new sect, a public school 
sect which would take its place along the existing faiths and 


compete with them." (Abington, at p.287, citations omitted. ) 


Similarly, in Marsh v. Chambers, a case upholding 
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legislative prayers, Brennan argued, in dissent, that the state 


had no business deciding which prayers were "suitable" and which 


were "too explicitly Christian". Such an exercise, he reasoned, 


leads the spiritual trivialization of Christianity and of religion 
in general. 

In sum, far from being hostile to religion, Brennan was its 
most vehement guardian against its debasement by the state. If the 
state can control this vital form of social relationship, it can 
control the way that people view themselves, thereby threatening 
personal liberty. For this reason, Brennan sought not so much to 
protect people against the force of religion, but rather to 
protect religion against the force of the government. 

It is interesting to juxtapose Brennan's establishment clause 
jurisprudence with the current Supreme Court majority jurisprudence 
of separation of church and state. The current majority test is 
whether the government action at issue would be viewed by the 
reasonable person as somehow coercing her to participate in a 
religious exercise. 

While Brennan certainly wanted to avoid this sort of coercion, 
it is striking to see how the majority standard fails to ask 
whether the disputed government action might hurt religious belief 
itself in the long run. The majority is concerned with the 
government's effect on non-religious individuals or individuals of 
minority religious faith. The dimension added by Brennan is his 


concern for the fate of the religion ostensibly being aided by the 


state. 
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Brennan and the Family 


Brennan was equally persistent in his protection of the family 
from government intrusion. As with religion, he was disturbed by 
what he perceived to be governmental attempts to define a standard 


notion of what constitutes a family. In Moore v. East Cleveland, 


he voted to strike down a single family zoning regulation which 
defined "family" in such a way as to prevent two grandsons from 
living in the same house with their grandmother. Brennan wrote, 
"the Constitution prohibits East Cleveland from standardizing its 
children--and its adults--by forcing all to live in certain 
narrowly defined family patterns." 

Brennan strongly resisted all attempts by the government 


to create any official definition of the family. In Michael H. v. 


Gerald D., the plaintiff claimed to be the biological father of a 


girl who was living with her mother and her mother's husband. The 


plaintiff had never been married to the girl's mother but sought a 


hearing to prove that he was the girl's biological father. (Blood 
tests showed, to a virtual certainty, that this was so.) 
However, he was prevented from doing so by ae state law 
conclusively presuming that a child is the biological child of her 
mother's husband. The state argued that its law was designed to 
protect the integrity of the nuclear family. The majority of the 
Court found the law constitutional, noting that illegitimate 
biological relationships have not been traditionally protected in 
this country. 


Brennan dissented, arguing that the Court had put the idea of 
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tradition on its head. To define tradition as those specific 


practices which have traditionally been protected is to rigidify 


those practices into a national standard. Instead, the Court must 
ask what associations have traditionally been thought to be at the 
core of the American notion of liberty. Once identified, those 
associations must be protected by preventing the government from 
dictating the nature of those associations. Brennan articulates 


this position in his dissent in Michael H.: 


Throughout our decision making in this 
important area runs the theme that certain 
interests and practices--freedom from physical 
restraint, marriage, childbearing, child 
rearing and others--form the core of our 
definition of "liberty.". . .f{i]n deciding 
cases under the Due Process Clause, 
therefore, we have considered whether the 
concrete limitation under consideration 
impermissibly impinges upon one of these more 
general interests. 


In Michael H., Brennan once again articulates his belief that 


society must never attempt to create a standard definition of what 


constitutes family associations: 


We are not an assimilative society, but a 
facilitative, pluralistic one, in which we 
must be willing to abide someone else's 
unfamiliar or even repellent practice because 
the tolerant impulse protects our own 
idiosyncracies. Even if we can _ agree, 
therefore, that ‘family’ and ‘parenthood' are 
part of the good life, it is absurd to assume 
that we can agree on the content of those 
terms and destructive to pretend that we do. 
In a community such as ours, ‘liberty’ must 
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include the freedom not to conform. (Emphasis 
added. ) 


As in the religion area, Brennan focuses upon effects of 
government intrusion, not legal abstractions. In a case called 


Bowen v. Gilliard, the government was clearly not attempting to 


enforce any normative notion of what constitutes a family. 
Nevertheless, the practical result of a complicated set of welfare 
regulations was that a child was faced with a choice of moving in 
with his father or having his father's voluntary support payments 
to him taken away by the government. In dissent, Brennan argued 
that the result was unconstitutional because it had the effect of 
penalizing the family for their living arrangements. He recognized 
that this was not the aim of the government and that there were 


sound reasons of administrative convenience for the existence of 


the challenged regulations. However, the intrusive effect of the 
regulations was to create a government standard as to what 
constitutes a family for the purpose of receiving welfare payments. 

In Bowen, Brennan is at his most overt in discussing his fear 
that the government can destroy human individuality by centralizing 


control over intimate human relationships in the government, and 


how such control runs counter to our society's vision of liberty: 


In the Republic and in The Laws, Plato 
offered a vision of a unified society, where 
the needs of society are met not by parents 
but by the government. . .The vision is a 
brilliant one, but it is not our own. ... 
If we are far removed from the Platonic 
Republic, it is because our commitment to 
diversity and decentralized human 
relationships has made us attentive to the 
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danger of Government intrusion on private 
life. (586-87, emphasis added. ) 


Although Brennan is very concerned with protecting the 
religious community and the family, he sees these institutions as 
purely voluntary associations of free individuals. If government 
defines our religious community and family for us, or pressures us 
to belong to a particular type of religious community or family, 
these institutions become instruments of the state and cease to be 
the intimate human associations through which we develop our own 
sense of values and identity. Brennan wants to protect the 
community, be it religious or familial, because the individual 
defines herself, in substantial part, through her intimate human 
associations. 

Brennan's concern for the family and for the religious 
community, then, is best understood as part of his general 
concern for the liberty of the individual. Just as an individual's 


liberty is compromised by governmental homogenization of religion 


and family, it is threatened by governmental attempts to create a 


standard way of thinking and of speaking. Brennan believes that 
the majority often attempts to force people to conform to 
majoritarian ways of thinking. This is precisely what he seeks to 
avoid. 


In FCC v. Pacifica Foundation, a case concerning government 


censorship of radio broadcasts, Brennan warned against "the 
homogenization of radio communications". A person is not free to 
develop her own identity and values absent the freedom to express, 
and to hear others express, unorthodox views. In dissent, 
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Brennan railed against state imposition of "majoritarian 


conventions" upon its citizens: 


Today's decision will. . .have its greatest 
impact on broadcasters desiring to reach, and 
listening audiences comprised of, persons who 
do not share the Court's view as to which 
words or expressions are acceptable and who, 
for a variety of reasons, including a 
conscious desire to flout majoritarian 
conventions, express themselves using words 
that may be regarded as offensive by those 
from different socio-economic backgrounds. In 
this context, the Court's decision may be 
seen for what, in the broader perspective, 
it really is: another of the dominant 
culture's inevitable efforts to force those 
groups who do not share its mores to conform 
to its way of thinking, acting, and 
speaking. 


Thus, fear of governmental homogenization of the individual 
is a theme which has also extended into Brennan's free speech 
jurisprudence. This fear of homogenization links Brennan's 
jurisprudence concerning religion and the family. He fears a world 
inhabited by government approved families, all worshipping the 
same government approved religion. Such a world, for Brennan, 
would lead to the development of bland, homogenized individuals, 


all sharing the same dreams, fears and values~--a world in which 


individual liberty is a term without meaning. 
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Conclusion 


Brennan was, of course, a Supreme Court Justice, not a 
political philosopher. However, his jurisprudence reveals an 
interesting and important political vision. Brennan sees 
individual liberty as maximized not in the atomistic Hobbesian 
state of nature, but in communities of intimate human 


relationships. A major threat to these communities is 


homogenization by the government leading to the homogenization of 


people themselves. At a time where much is being written about how 
liberalism focuses too much on the individual at the expense of the 
community, Brennan is a political and legal thinker well worth 


some attention by those interested in political theory. 
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The Creation of Legislative Institutions in the Commonvealth 
Caribbean : The Myth of the Transfer of the Westminster Model. 


by 


Hamid A. Ghany 
University of the West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad, West Indies 


“...{I}t is widely supposed that British policy, if it has ever had any long 
term aims at ali, has throughout the centuries of imperial rule - ‘the 
Commonvealth experience’ - been at pains to establish, even to impose, in the 
dependencies of the Crown a Westminster model, irrespective of local wish or 
circumstance : that the Mother of Parliaments was concerned to spawn a brood of 
little Westminsters and to export them to the colonies. Though this is the common 
currency of contemporary British politicians, and of British schoolmasters, it 
seems on investigation to be substantially quite untrue.” ! 


This quotation summarises the essence of the creation of the constitutional 
systems of government in the Commonvwealth Caribbean While Madden devotes 
the thrust of his article to disproving the thesis that the British Government ever 
had any intention of establishing the Westminster model overseas, he fails to 
address the reality of what was erected for the ex-colonies at their independence 
by Britain. 

On closer examination, it can be seen that a completely unique system of 
government was introduced. This paper has as its purpose the identification and 
description of that unique system of government and the legislative institutions 
that were created and subsequently retained, thereby proving the myth of the 
transfer of the Westminster model to the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

The independent territories of the Commonwealth Caribbean and their 
years of independence are as follows : 

Jamaica (1962); Trinidad and Tobago (1962); Guyana (1966); Barbados (1966); 
the Bahamas (1973); Grenada (1974); Dominica (1978); St. Lucia (1979); 

st. Yincent and the Grenadines (1979); Antigua and Barbuda (1981); Belize 
(1981); St. Kitts / Nevis (1983). 


The Whitehall Model 
This is the name that has been given to the systems of government that 


were established in the Commonvealth Caribbean when the various territories 
were pranted their independence by Great Britain. While the title was given to 
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these systems of government by Leslie Wolf-Phillips *. the structure was further 
researched by the author of this paper for his doctoral dissertation at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science.* 

There are essentially five major tenets of the Whitehall model and they are: 
(1) the inclusion of a Bill of Rights in the Constitution that diminishes the 
legislative supremacy of Parliament and the power of the Executive to act 
decisively; (2) a unique bicameral system in eight of the twelve independent 
countries; (3) a more rigid enforcement of the Separation of Powers than at 
Westminster ; (4) the written interpretation of unwritten Westminster 
constitutional conventions thereby creating constitutional rigidity; and, (5) the 
entrenchment of constitutional provisions that further diminishes the legislative 
supremacy of Parliament. 


The Westminster Model 


Before embarking on any further discussion of the Whitehall model, it 
would be useful to establish the basic parameters of the Westminster model in 
order to fully appreciate the nature of the Whitehall differences. The Westminster 
model has been described as “a constitutional system in which the head of state is 
not the effective head of government; in which the effective head of government 
is a Prime Minister presiding over a Cabinet composed of Ministers over whose 
appointment and removal he has at least a substantial measure of control; in 
which the effective executive branch of government is parliamentary in as much 
as Ministers must be members of the legislature; and in which Ministers are 
collectively and individually responsible to a freely elected and representative 
legislature.” 4 

This definition, as de Smith rightly confesses, is a narrow one. It is narrow 
because it emphasises the executive and legislative branches of government to the 
exclusion of the role, powers, duties and functions of the judiciary. The definition 
is apt only as far as it goes, which confirms the need for a broader definition, 
particularly in the Commonwealth Caribbean, as well as the renaming of the 
model. 

This is necessary owing to the very important role that is carved for the 
judiciary in the constitutions of the Commonwealth Caribbean. The presence of a 
Bill of Rights in the constitution and the consequent power of redress held by the 
citizen against the Executive and the Legislature coupled with other significant 
provisions have made the judiciary in the Commonwealth Caribbean far too 
important for an exercise in redefinition and remodelling to be ignored. 

sacred Westminster doctrines, such as the Supremacy of Parliament, find 
themselves being challenged in the constitutions of the Commonwealth Caribbean 
because of the presence of Bills of Rights in those constitutions. Furthermore, the 
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spirit of the Westminster model cannot comfortably settle itself in the 
Commonvealth Caribbean because of substantial parliamentary and procedural 
differences in its architecture. These differences have fundamentally altered the 
character and content of the so-called Westminster model in the Commonvealth 
Caribbean, that to continually refer to the model as “the Westminster model” can 
be regarded as a misnomer. 

The idea of the Westminster model as defined by de Smith > and the export 
of that model as discussed by Burns ® would have suited the 1960s and early 
1970s. This was an era during which many new states gained their independence 
from Great Britain and the composition of the British Commonvealth assumed a 
greater Third World representation. It was too early to assess the impact and the 
significance of the constitutions that had been established in many of these newly- 
independent states, especially in the Commonwealth Caribbean whose era of 
independence started in 1962 with Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago. 

By the late 1970s, doubts about “the Westminster model” and its export 
were expressed. Madden ? rejected, in a general sense, the idea that “the 
Westminster Model of Government” could be exported and established overseas. 
In fact, Madden argued that it was never the intention of British colonial 
administrators to export “the Westminster Model” in its purest form. According 
to him, “the only true Westminster model remained inevitably at home in 
Westminster : it was not intended for export, but was strictly ‘to be consumed 
only on the premises*.” ® 

This argument, therefore, begs the question : If the Westminster model was 
not exported, then what was ? Madden does not answer this question and indeed 
he makes a curious assertion with which there can only be disagreement. 
According to him : “Canadians, Australians and Indians made constitutions which 
they believed would last. The new generation of constitution makers in the 1950s 
and 1960s were not concerned with creating a permanent instrument for 
government so much as a device for securing independence which could be 
altered subsequently at will. Something akin to the British model might serve its 
temporary purpose in allaying fears in Britain about transferring power. But it 
remains to be proved that it is appropriate for the tasks of self-government 
anywhere else than in Britain.” 9 

This assertion is inappropriate with reference to the Commonvealth 
Caribbean where constitutions “akin to the British model” have been established. 
Thirty-one years after the first territories in the English-speaking Caribbean 
gained their independence from Great Britain, only Guyana has actually 
undertaken any fundamental constitutional reform to the extent that their 
constitution can no longer be described as being “akin to the British model”. All 
of the other countries have made changes that can only be described as cosmetic 
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and therefore the identity of those constitutions have been preserved thereby 
allowing them to still be classified as belonging to “the Whitehall model”. 
Furthermore, the procedures of entrenchment of the provisions of these 
constitutions have made them secure from being “altered subsequently at will”. 

This “Whitehall model” that was named by Wolf-Phillips 1% bears no 
relation to the Whitehall model advocated by Birch !1 which stresses the 
importance of the Crown in the British constitution and places less emphasis on 
the role and importance of Parliament. Birch’s Whitehall model relates to the 
United Kingdom, while Wolf-Phillips’ “Whitehall model” relates to the 
Commonvealth Caribbean. 

Nevertheless, the argument put forward by Birch is interesting in that it 
reveals a disagreement about the concept of “the Westminster model” in the 
United Kingdom itself. In these circumstances, the “Whitehall model” overseas 
reflects the input of the Colonial Office and civil servants in Whitehall (hence the 
name) in the drafting of independence constitutions. However, this exercise was 
not completely one-sided from the point of view of the recipients. 

The acceptance of the Whitehall model in the Commonvealth Caribbean 
reveals a high degree of reverence for British-inspired constitutional 
technique. This can be accounted for in terms of the fact that the political elites of 
the Commonwealth Caribbean were brought up under an Enplish-influenced 
educational system, while those who went abroad to study invariably went to 
England. Many of them became barristers-at-law of the four Inns of Court or 
solicitors. Furthermore, the experiences of British colonialism would not have 
exposed these elites nor the wider society to any other type of constitutional 
formula, apart from the British Constitution. 

There is another dimension to this phenomenon and it relates to the 
heritage of the Commonwealth Caribbean and its society. This society today is an 
essentially immigrant one and bears no relation to its indigenous inhabitants 
whose population size is now miniscule. Everyone in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, with a few exceptions, can trace their heritage to somewhere else. This 
lack of an indigenous base has had an impact in an acceptance of, and reverence 
for, British institutions. 

This phenomenon was first recognised by Major E.F.L. Wood, M.P. (later 
Lord Halifax) on a visit to the West Indies and British Guiana in his capacity as 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1922. Part of Major 
Wood’s Report read as follows - 


“The whole history of the African population of the West Indies inevitably drives 
them towards representative institutions fashioned after the British model. 
Transplanted by the slave trade or other circumstances to foreign soil, losing in 
the process their social system, language and traditions, and with the exception of 
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some relics of obeah, whatever religion they may have had, they owe everything 
that they have now, and all that they are, to the British race that first enslaved 
them, and subsequently to its honour restored to them their freedom. Small 
wonder if they look for political growth to the only source and pattern that they 
know, and aspire to share in what has been the peculiarly British gift of 
representative institutions.” 12 


The perception of Major Wood some forty years before the first territories 
of the English-speaking Caribbean were granted their independence is amazing. 
Indeed, all of the independent countries of the Commonvealth Caribbean have 
aspired to, and retained, the Whitehall model with the exception of Guyana. 
Indeed, it is in this context that one can understand the constitutional thinking of 
one of the foremost scholars and politicians of the English-speaking Caribbean, 
Dr. Eric Williams. Indeed, Williams was later to become, at first, the Chief 
Minister, then the Premier and subsequently the Prime Minister as Trinidad and 
Tobago progressed towards its independence from Great Britain. In an address to 
a public meeting, about 14 months before he became Chief Minister, in Port-of- 
spain, Trinidad on 19th July, 1955 Williams had this to say : 


“The Colonial Office does not need to examine its second hand colonial 
constitutions. It has a constitution at hand which it can apply immediately to 
Trinidad and Tobago. That is the British Constitution.” 


He went further in the same meeting to reinforce this point, when he said - 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, I suggest to you that the time has come when the British 
Constitution, suitably modified, can be applied to Trinidad and Tobago. After all, 
if the British Constitution is good enough for Great Britain, it should be good 
enough for Trinidad and Tobago.” !4 


As far as Eric Williams was concerned, his arguments cited here only serve 
to reinforce the views of Major Wood expressed i in 1922. It is in this context that 
the Whitehall model must be viewed. That is to say, that it consists of the British 
Constitution “suitably modified” (according to Williams) or something “akin to 
the British model” (according to Madden). However, one may wish to view it 
there seems to be ample evidence to show that the Westminster model was not 
exported or transplanted to the Commonwealth Caribbean. It is at this point that 
an inquiry into the fundamental tenets of the Whitehall model in the 
Commonvealth Caribbean and the creation of its legislative institutions must 
begin. 
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The Fundamental Tenets of the Whitehall Model 


The first of the most fundamental tenets of the Whitehall model is the 
inclusion of a Bill of Rights in the Constitutions of the independent countries of 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. This affords the citizen the power to redress any 
infringement of his constitutional rights through the use of the court system. 


The Bill of Rights 


The inclusion of a Bill of Rights that recognises and protects the 
fundamental human rights and freedoms of the individual does not exist in the 
constitutional formulae at Westminster. All of the independent territories of the 
Commonvealth Caribbean have Bills of Rights which are enshrined and protected 
in their constitutions. 

This is a major departure from Westminster tradition. All of these 
independent territories have followed the format of the European Convention for 
the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms for inclusion in their 
constitutions. This Convention was drawn up by the Council of Europe in 1950. 
Trinidad and Tobago is the only exception to this trend in the Commonvwealth 
Caribbean in that it copied the formula of the Canadian Bill of Rights 1960 for 
its constitution. 

Regardless of the formula used, the direct effect of the inclusion of a Bill 
of Rights in Caribbean constitutions is the diminishing of the effect of the 
Westminster doctrine of the Supremacy of Parliament. This can be clearly seen, 
for example, in the Constitution of Antigua and Barbuda - 


“Except as is otherwise expressly provided in this Constitution, no law may 
abrogate, abridge or infringe or authorise the abrogation, abridgement or 
infringement of any of the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual 
hereinbefore recognised and declared.” 1 


Not only does the Bill of Rights limit the Supremacy of Parliament, it also 
places constraints on Executive action in the following way : 


“If any person alleges that any of the provisions of section 3 to 17 (inclusive) of 
this Constitution has been, is being or is likely to be contravened in relation to 
him (or, in the case of a person who is detained, if any other person alleges such 
a contravention in relation to the detained person), then, without prejudice to any 
other action with respect to the same matter that is lawfully available, that person 
(or that other person) may apply to the High Court for redress.” 1® 
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Neediess to say, none of this exists at Westminster. Indeed, the whole 
character of the constitutions in the Commonwealth Caribbean is fundamentally 
altered away from the Westminster model because the Supremacy of Parliament 
is diminished and Executive action can be challenged. All of these Caribbean 
constitutions have essentially the same provisions that have been quoted above 
from the Antigua and Barbuda Constitution. 

If the doctrine of the Supremacy of Parliament is diminished, then there 
must be some other doctrine that is supreme. In the circumstances, what is now 
being advocated is the doctrine of the Supremacy of the Constitution. This is 
reinforced by the constitutions of the Commonvwealth Caribbean which have 
clauses similar to that of Trinidad and Tobago - 


“This Constitution is the supreme law of Trinidad and Tobago, and any other law 
that is inconsistent with this Constitution is void to the extent of the 
inconsistency.” 1? 


This doctrine of the Supremacy of the Constitution is one that is 
diametrically opposed to the doctrine of the Supremacy of Parliament under the 


Westminster model. There is no constitution to regulate the powers of Parliament 
at Westminster, however, under the Whitehall model, Parliament is not supreme 
because of the Constitution. In these circumstances, the Supremacy of the 
Constitution can be considered a Whitehall doctrine. 

It is in this context that the second tenet of the Whitehall model must now 
be considered. That is the unique bicameral system that is to be found in eight of 
the twelve independent countries of the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


The Unique Bicameral System 


The uniqueness of the bicameral system in these eight countries (Antigua 
and Barbuda, the Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Grenada, Jamaica, 5t. Lucia, and 
Trinidad and Tobago) is established, firstl y, on the basis of the fact that there are 
only fifteen countries in the 49- member British Commonwealth of Nations that 
have such systems. 

Of these fifteen countries with bicameral systems, four of them are 
federations - Australia, Canada, India and Malaysia - and, of necessity, are 
bicameral. Of the remaining eleven unitary states in the Commonwealth, eight are 
found in the Commonvealth Caribbean (listed above). In this context, it is 
obvious that bicameralism in the Commonwealth has a distinctive Caribbean 
flavour about it. 

The other unique aspect about Caribbean bicameralism is that, unlike 
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Westminster, it is based on nomination through patronage with no security of 
tenure. At Westminster, there are four types of peers in the House of Lords - the 
hereditary peers, the life peers, the spiritual peers and the law lords. 

The hereditary peers are recruited into the House of Lords on the basis of 
succession to title through the principle of primogeniture. The life peers are 
appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister in accordance with the provisions 
of the Life Peerages Act 1958 and hold office for the duration of their lives with 
no rights to succession. The spiritual peers sit in the House of Lords by virtue of 
their senior positions in the Church of England. The law lords are appointed 
because of their senior and renowned reputations in the legal profession and they 
sit both as legislators and judges, because the House of Lords is both a court and a 
legislative body. 

In the Commonwealth Caribbean there is no duality of functions as between 
the Senate and the Supreme Court. Both perform different functions. 
Furthermore, dissolution does not affect the tenure of all peers at Westminster, 
whereas it affects the tenure of all Senators in the Senates of the Commonvealth 
Caribbean in that they vacate their seats with no guarantee of resumption. 

The genesis of the Senate in Trinidad and Tobago and also in the rest of the 
Commonvealth Caribbean with bicameral systems can be traced to 1917 and the 


Conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber !* in the United Kingdom 
under the chairmanship of Lord Bryce. The Bryce Conference recommended the 
reform of the House of Lords in the following way : 


1. 246 persons vere to be chosen on the basis of proportional representation by 
panels of members of the House of Commons distributed in geographical groups. 


2. 61 persons chosen by a Joint Standing Committee of both Houses and these 
persons should have a special knowledge of various forms of national life, e.¢., 
agriculture, commerce, industry, finance, education, etc. These persons should 
also be of independent character and mind. 


These proposals vere not implemented in the United Kingdom, however, 
they were apparently suitably modified and implemented in the Government of 
India Act 1935. 19 That Act provided for the separation of India and Burma and 
introduced a bicameral system into Burma and the following Indian provinces - 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam. 


Burma and the Indian Provinces 


In Burma there were to be 36 members of the Senate with 18 being chosen 
by members of the House of Representatives using the system of proportional 
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representation of the single transferable vote type. The other 18 members were to 
be chosen by the Governor of Burma at his discretion. To some extent, a similar 
formula was applied in the Indian provincial legislatures named above. The lower 
House was known as the Legislative Assembly and the upper House was known as 
the Legislative Council. 

The members of these Legislative Councils were elected by a combination 
of special electorates - the General electorate, the Moslem electorate, the 
European electorate and the Indian-Christian electorate - for some of the seats. 
Other members were elected on the basis of indirect election by members of the 
Legislative Assemblies in those provinces on the basis of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote type. The remainder were appointed 
by the Governor in his discretion. 

This rather unique type of second chamber had apparently been exported 
by Britain to the Indian subcontinent by 1935. The most interesting factor here 
was that it did not resemble the House of Lords; however, it resembled the Bryce 
proposals for the reform of the House of Lords. The continued export of this 
model did not end with the Burmese and Indian provincial bicameral systems. 


Ceylon 


In 1945, a constitutional commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
soulbury visited Ceylon and subsequently recommended a bicameral system for 
Ceylon that was based on the Burmese Senate of 1935. This Ceylonese Senate was 
to consist of 30 members, 15 of whom were to be elected by members of the 
lower House on the basis of proportional representation of the single transferable 
vote type. The remaining 15 were to be chosen by the Governor-General in his 
discretion from among persons who had distinguished themselves in the public 
service, education, medcine, law, science, engineering, banking, commerce, 
industry or agriculture. These appointments would be made after the Governor- 
General had consulted the representatives of the appropriate occupation or 
profession. #8 


British Guiana 


The export of the model did not end with the reforms instituted in the 
Indian subcontinent and Ceylon. In 1950, a constitutional commission visited 
British Guiana under the chairmanship of Sir John Waddington and had as its 
other members Professor Vincent Harlow and Dr. Rita Hinden. The commission, 
in its report, was divided two to one in favour of a bicameral system for British 
Guiana. Both Harlow and Hinden were in favour of a bicameral system, while the 
chairman recommended a unicameral system. 
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The upper House recommended by Harlow and Hinden was to be called the 
State Council and was to consist of nine members. The suggested formula was 
that six were to be nominated by the Governor from among outstanding persons 
in the counties of Berbice, Demerara and Essequibo (two persons from each 
county). Of the remaining three members, two were to be appointed by the 
Governor on the recommendation of the majority group in the House of 
Assembly (the lower House) and one was to be appointed by the Governor on the 
recommendation of the opposition in the House of Assembly. #4 

It is quite clear that the single transferable vote could not be employed in 
this instance because the numbers involved were too small. As a result, there was 
the introduction of nomination by political recommendation with the majority 
party being given the larger share of nominated seats. Naturally, indirect election 
would have produced a similar result for any party with a majority in the lower 
House. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


The British Guiana experience might have been less significant were it not 
for the fact that Professor Harlow had supervised the doctoral thesis of Eric 
Williams at Oxford. Indeed, Williams did not hide the fact that he was in some 
way influenced by what Harlow had recommended for British Guiana. At the 
same public meeting (mentioned earlier) in Port-of-Spain on 19th July, 1955, he 
said : 


“In 1951 the two university members of the three-member British Guiana 
Constitutional Commission, one of whom supervised my doctor’s thesis at 
Oxford, recommended the establishment of a bicameral legislature for British 
Guiana. What they had to say is of direct concern to the people of Trinidad and 
Tobago.” 44 


At the same meeting, Williams proposed his own Senate for Trinidad and 
Tobago which would have consisted of 16 members broken down in the 
following way : 


1. Six members representing special economic interests, chosen by those interests 
themselves, namely oil, sugar, commerce, cocoa, shipping and local industries. 


2. Five members representing the religious denominations, namely the 
Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, the Bishop of Trinidad, the Head Pundit of the 
Hindu Faith, the Moulvi of the Moslem Faith, and one representative selected by 
apreement from among all the other religious denominations. 


3. Thee ex-officio members, namely the Chief Justice, the Colonial Secretary and 
the Attorney General. 


4. Two men or women of distinction in public life appointed by the Governor on 
the recommendation of the Chief Minister. 


When Williams and the People’s National Movement (PNM) came to power 
in 1956, constitutional reform was very much on the agenda. However, Williams 
altered his ideas somewhat to reflect his desire to dispense greater patronage. In 
1958 he suggested the following formula through the Report of a Select 
Committee of the Trinidad and Tobago Legislative Council 2%: 


1. The Senate would consist of 18 members nominated by the Governor on the 
advice of the Premier. 
2. Of the 18, seven members would be appointed from the main religious and 
economic interests. 
3. The remaining eleven members would be chosen from among other persons in 
the Territory. 

By 1961, what was implemented was a Senate with the following 
composition : 


1. Twelve Senators appointed by the Governor on the advice of the Premier. 

2. Two Senators appointed by the Governor on the advice of the leader of the 
opposition. 

3. Seven Senators appointed by the Governor in his discretion after consultation 
with such persons as he might wish to consult to represent special interests. 24 


Essentially, this formula for the Trinidad and Tobago Senate was the result 
of the cumulative British imperial experience with bicameral institutions in its 
Asian and Caribbean colonies. Eric Williams was clearly influenced in his views 
on bicameralism by Professor Harlow and it is reasonable to assume that Harlow 
would have been aware of the models that were being exported to Ceylon, 
Burma, the Indian provinces listed earlier as well as the recommendations of the 
Bryce Committee. In other words, what was exported to these colonies of Britain 
was the Bryce proposals for the reform of the House of Lords suitably modified 
with the passage of time. This was not the Westminster model. 

What has happened since 1961 is that eight of the English-speaking 
countries that acquired their independence from Britain have adopted a bicameral 
formula reasonably similar (with cosmetic differences in some instances) to the 
Trinidadian provisions of 1961. Furthermore, this has been maintained up to 
today to the extent that the Commonwealth Caribbean leads the way in the British 
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Commonvealth with the number of bicameral systems (eight out of fifteen). 
Reform has not brought any changes to the idea and formula of bicameralism in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

This is so largely because the principle of nomination for seats in the 
legislature was the basis of the system of Crown Colony government that was 
implemented widely by the British Government in its Caribbean colonies. Under 
this system, it was the Governor of the colony who nominated persons to the 
Legislative Council to serve as legislators. The concept of representative 
government emerged in the twentieth century alongside the principle of 
nomination as the franchise was gradually extended and the number of elected 
seats in the Legislative Councils of the region was also increased. 

Bicameralism provided a way for the elected members of the Legislative 
Councils to be separated from the nominated members who could be placed in 
another chamber so as to ensure the continued representation of various interests 
in the legislative process. However, the concept of ensuring that a variety of 
interests would be represented in the legislative process through the concurrence 
of the political directorate was addressed in the 1917 Bryce Report and 
implemented subsequently in various parts of the British Empire. 

YWhat is interesting is that there has been no attempt to alter these legislative 
systems in the post-independence era. In Trinidad and Tobago, there was 
constitutional reform in 1976 whereby the country became a republic and the 
senate was retained and enlarged so that the new formula of appointment 
according to section 40(2) of the Constitution is as follows - 


“Of the thirty-one Senators - 


(a) sixteen shall be appointed by the President acting in accordance with the 
advice of the Prime Minister; 


(b) six shall be appointed by the President acting in accordance with the 
advice of the Leader of the Opposition; and 


(c} nine shall be appointed by the President in his discretion from 
outstanding persons from economic or social or community 
organisations and other major fields of endeavour.” 


(See: Laws of Trinidad and Tobago: Chapter 1:01) 


That this format of an elected lower House and a nominated upper House 
has not been altered is a reflection of the political determination of Eric Williams 
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in his efforts to reform the Constitution in such a way as not to part with the 
principle of bicameralism as he first established it with the concurrence of the 
Colomal Office in 1961 in Trinidad and Tobago. Furthermore, the independence 
Constitution of 1962 contained essentially the same provisions for bicameralism 
as the 1961 constitution with some modifications. 

Basically, there have always been three categories of Senators since the 
1961 model was introduced in Trinidad and Tobago, that is Government, 
Opposition and Independent Senators. The last category owes no allegiance to any 
party or anyone and can vote without toeing a party line. Apart from Jamaica, all 
of the other independent countries of the Commonvealth Caribbean have 
included these three categories of Senators. Jamaica does include any independent 
senators in its Senate and only has a divide between Government and Opposition. 

Another reason why there have not been any changes in the bicameral 
arrangements in the Commonwealth Caribbean can be found in the difficult 
procedures to be satisfied in amending these constitutions. The majority of the 
Government may vary in the elected House depending on the outcome of every 
general election, however, there is always a fixed arithmetic in the Senate and this 
means that it is not always easy for any Government to acquire a special majority 
in that House. 

Having identified the evolution of the umique bicameral system in the 
region and its sustenance, it is necessary to place the Legislature within the 
context of the third fundamental tenet of the Whitehall model. That is a more 
rigid Separation of Powers than at Westminster. 


The More Rigid Separation of Povers 


The Separation of Powers is a feature of the system of government at 
Westminster; however, there is considerable overlap between the various 
branches of government - the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary. The 
Westminster model recognises that the control of the Executive is dependent upon 
the control of the Legislature and the member of the House of Commons (the 
elected House} who is able to command the support of a majority of those 
members will be appointed Prime Minister. 

This situation is the same in the Whitehall model. However, that is where 
the similarities end, because there are other officers and institutions that defy the 
Separation of Powers in the Westminster model. For example, the Lord 
Chancellor is appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister and sits in Cabinet as 
its principal legal adviser. By virtue of his office he is required to preside over 
the House of Lords (the upper House). At the same time, the Lord Chancellor is 
the Head of the Judiciary under the Westminster model. ‘He may be considered the 
“Trinity” of the Constitution in that he operates in total defiance of the separation 
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of Powers by performing functions in the three arms of the State. 

Needless to say, this very diluted Separation of Powers is a major 
characteristic of the Westminster model. This is further reinforced by the House 
of Lords performing the duty of the final court of appeal for cases in the United 
Kingdom. The Lords of Appeal who sit and hear cases also belong to the House 
of Lords where they sit as legislators and thereby perform dual functions. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, for example, Justices of Appeal hold office in 
accordance with sections 136(4) and 137 of the Constitution. The effect of section 
136(4) is such that a Justice of Appeal would have to vacate his office if he were 
to be appointed a Senator with his consent. There is no dual role for Justices of 
Appeal as judges and legislators in Trinidad and Tobago. This example also 
applies to the other independent countries of the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

There is no institutional overlap in the Whitehall model as between the 
House of Lords as a legislative body and the final court of appeal in the 
Westminster model. In addition, there is no equivalent of the Lord Chancellor in 
the constitutions of the Commonvealth Caribbean. Quite clearly all of this was 
left behind at Westminster. 

The performance of duty under the diluted Separation of Powers of the 
Westminster model is based on the application of unwritten conventions to 
constitutional behaviour. Under the Whitehall model in the Commonvwealth 
Caribbean, there has been an attempt to have these conventions written into the 
various constitutions. This now introduces the fourth fundamental tenet of the 
Whitehall model, namely constitutional conventions that are written and not left 
to interpretation. 


Written Constitutional Conventions 


As a result of being written, there is a certain degree of rigidity in the 
interpretation of these conventions as opposed to Westminster where there is a 
high degree of flexibility owing to the fact that the conventions are unwritten. 
These conventions in the Whitehall-model constitutions have all been copied from 
Westminster; however, because of different interpretations and even competing 
schools of thought, it is difficult to render in writing the varying effects of an 
unwritten convention. 

Conventions in the Westminster model are central to the operation of the 
British Constitution. Indeed, they have been described in the following way - 


“One is that conventions are what we might call the positive morality of the 
Constitution - the beliefs that the major participants in the political process as a 
matter of fact have about what is required of them. On this view the existence of 
a convention is a question of historical and sociological fact. The alternative 


possibility is that conventions are the rules that the political actors ought to feel 
obliged by, if they have considered the precedents and reasons correctly. This 
permits us to think of conventions as the critical morality of the Constitution.” 5 


While there may be two views about the purpose and existence of 
conventions, there are some conventions that have more than one interpretation. 
One such area is the power of dissolution of Parliament that is exercised by the 
Monarch on the advice of the Prime Minister. At least that has been the popular 
view, yet it must be stated that there have been Ministers in the Westminster 
system who have argued that the Monarch is not bound to grant a dissolution 
upon request by the Prime Minister. 

For example, in 1974 there was a minority Labour Government in Britain 
and after a few months in office there was some discussion about another general 
election being held to break the deadlock that existed in the House of Commons. 
The then Leader of the House of Commons, Mr. Edward Short, told 
backbenchers that : “Constitutional lawyers of the highest authority are of the 
clear opinion that the sovereign is not in all circumstances bound to grant a Prime 
Minister’s request for a dissolution” 2® 

This view had also been expressed as far back as 1923 by H.H. Asquith ina 
speech to Liberal M.P.s in discussing the right of Ramsay MacDonald’s minority 
Labour Government to dissolve Parliament. He said : 


“The notion that a Minister - a Minister who cannot command a majority in the 
House of Commons - is invested with the right to demand a dissolution is as 
subversive of constitutional usage as it would, in my opinion, be pernicious to the 
general and paramount interests of the nation at large.” 2? 


What this serves to demonstrate is that there are two schools of thought in 
the Westminster model about dissolution; however, the Monarch is not restricted 
by a written and narrow constitutional interpretation of the Crown's position on 
an interpretation of the issue. There is apparently some flexibility enjoyed by the 
Crown in the exercise of this power. Either the Monarch must grant a dissolution 
upon the request of the Prime Minister or the Prime Minister may seek a 
dissolution of Parliament and she will consider the request based on the particular 
situation. 

This dual interpretation has clearly made its way into the constitutions of 
the Whitehall model and represents the dilemma faced by constitutional draftsmen 
in codifying unwritten practices in a written constitution. For example, the power 
of dissolution is expressed differently in Trinidad and Tobago and in St. Lucia as 
follows : 


i 
i 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO ST. LUCIA 
Section 68(1) Section 55/4) 


“The President, acting in accomlance with the “In the exercise of his powers to 
advice of the Prime Minister, may at any time dissolve Parliament, the Govemor- 
prorogue or dissolve Parliament.” General shall act in accomlance with 

the advice of the Prime Minister : 
source : Laws of the Republic of Provided that - 

Trinidad and Tobago, c. 1:01. (a) if the Prime Minister advises a 
dissolution and the Govemor-General 
acting in his own deliberate judgement, 
considers that the government of St. 
Lucia can be camied on without a 
dissolution and that a dissolution 
would not be in the interests of St. 
Lucia, he may, acting in his own 
deliberate judgment, refuse to 
dissolve Parliament;...” 


source : The St. Lucia Constitution 
Order 1978, 8.1. 1978? No.1901. 


In Trinidad and Tobago, the President simply acts on the advice of the 


Prime Minister in respect of a dissolution. In St. Lucia, the Governor-General 
has been accorded a legal right to refuse the advice of the Prime Minister in 
respect of a dissolution of Parliament. However, the Governor-General cannot 
take it upon himself to dissolve Parliament on his own. The advice of the Prime 
Minister is necessary and the Governor-General can consider the advice tendered 
and then agree or disagree. These St. Lucian provisions are also to be found in 
Belize and in St. Vincent and the Grenadines. The remaining Commonvealth 
Caribbean countries have the Trinidadian provisions. 

Quite clearly, the flexibility of Westminster has not been transferred to the 
Caribbean in the sense that the interpretations are not the same with respect to the 
power of dissolution. The same can be said for a number of other conventions 
where the impact of a written constitution has altered their character by making 
them far more rigid than their Westminster precedents; e.g. the appointment of a 
Prime Minister, motions of no confidence, Ministerial responsibility, etc. 

While the impact of the differences between written and unwritten 
conventions has been emphasised here, there is another area where the Whitehall 
model has features that do not even exist at Westminster and that is the fifth 
fundamental tenet of the model, namely the entrenchment of constitutional 
provisions that further diminishes the legislative supremacy of Parliament itself. 
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The Entrenchment of Constitutional Articles 


The constitutions of the Commonwealth Caribbean are all protected from 
easy amendment by the entrenchment of their provisions. Essentially, the 
Parliaments of the region cannot amend their constitutions by a simple majority 
because this is one of the various checks and balances that have been placed in the 
constitution to protect it from political abuse or amendment. 

Basically, there are three types of entrenchment employed in the 
constitutions of the Commonvealth Caribbean and they are : (i) special majorities 
in the Parliament; (ii) approval of Bills for amendment by referenda; and, (iii) 
time delay procedures between readings of a Bill for amendment. 

As far as (i) is concerned, all of the constitutions of the Commonvealth 
Caribbean have this device which specifies that certain sections of the constitution 
require special majorities in the Parliament (either unicameral or bicameral). 
Unlike Westminster, the Whitehall model dictates to its Parliaments the majorities 
it must get in order to amend the constitution. At Westminster, simple majorities 
alone are the order of the day and there is no written constitution and, therefore, 
to entrench. 

As far as (ii) is concerned, some of the constitutions of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean require that certain Bills that seek to amend the constitution be 
subjected to approval by a referendum after they have been passed in the 
Parliament. This is alien to the Westminster model. Furthermore, the Supremacy 
of Parliament is diminished because Parliament must subject its authority to the 
votes of the ate. 


Caribbean wah that om should be a period of ninety rove between the first 
and second readings of a Bill that seeks to amend the constitution before the Head 
of State gives his assent to the Bill. Once again, this is alien to the Westminster 
model. In addition, the Supremacy of Parliament is undermined in that 
Parliament cannot fix its own agenda for the consideration of an important Bill, 
but has to be guided by the dictates of the constitution. The effect of a delay is 
that Parliament cannot consider any Bill to amend the constitution hurriedly and 
more time is given for a deeper consideration of the proposed amendment. 

This fifth fundamental tenet of the Whitehall model must be viewed as a 
phenomenon that does not even exist at Westminster and, therefore, only serves to 
make the point that the transfer of the Westminster model to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean is indeed mythical. 


Conclusion 


The idea that the Westminster model was transferred to the Commonwealth 
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Caribbean by the British Government as part of its decolonization process in the 
region is a myth. The constitutions of the region demonstrate that the spirit and 
character of Westminster are missing. Fundamental dimensions of the 
Westminster model are challenged under the Whitehall model. 

sacred Westminster doctrines such as the Supremacy of Parliament are 
seriously altered in their character when applied in the Caribbean. Constitutional 
conventions lose their flexibility of interpretation once they are transferred ina 
written form depending on which school of thought is being adhered to. The 
character of the bicameral systems are such that the Westminster and Whitehall 
models are poles apart, even in their evolution. The thought of the citizen 
challenging legislation or Executive action on the ground that it infringes his 
constitutional and human rights is alien to Westminster, yet it is a way of life in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

Perhaps Madden was right. The Westminster model is for “consumption 
only on the premises”. *® What the Commonwealth Caribbean possesses by way 
of constitutional design is a model that reflects its own constitutional evolution 
and the introduction of principles that could not be consumed at Westminster. It is 
this collection that must be called the Whitehall model, because after all it was the 
civil servants in the Colonial Office in Whitehall who were instrumental in 
drafting these constitutions anyway. 

The legislative institutions that were created are of such a nature that they 
embody both the principles of nomination through patronage and of popular 
election. This phenomenon can also be found in three of the four unicameral 
legislatures of the region where elected and nominated members sit side by side 
in the Parliament. 

The legacy of the Crown Colony system of Government that existed in the 
region can be observed in these arrangements, while the evolution is curiously a 
part of the British imperial experiments with colonial legislatures based on 
reforms that were intended for the House of Lords just after World War One, but 
never implemented. 


Hamid A. Ghany 
2nd September, 1993 
Washington, 
U5.A. 
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Introduction 


Containing health care costs has become a pressing problem 
in all advanced capitalist countries. In attempting to tackle 
this matter, however, policymakers clash with a formidable 
opponent--the medical profession. Doctors resist cost 
containment efforts because they often view such policies as a 
threat to their prerogatives in health care policymaking, in 
administration of the health are system, and in their freedom to 
determine their own incomes and treat patients as they see fit. 
State efforts to introduce cost containment measures thus have 
become a larger struggle with the medical profession over the 
contours of the political bargain delineating the respective 
roles and influence of both sides in the health care system. 
The reform programs also represent an attempt by the state to 
govern the health sector and bring doctors’ behavior into line 
with broader public policy aims. 


This study will answer the following questions: First, how 
have the cost containment programs in Britain and Germany 
challenged the power of the medical profession and recast the 
bargain between the state and doctors? Second, what types of 
strategies have states pursued in their attempt to govern the 
health are sector? Finally, what do the experiences of these two 
countries tell us about the problems associated with governance 
of the health sector? In other words, how can the state bring a 
powerful group in society, such as doctors, into line with its 
policy goals? 


This paper examines recent cost containment efforts in two 
countries with very different health care systems: Britain and 
western Germany. It looks at two issues: the effect of the 
reforms on the power of the medical profession, and the mode of 
governance selected by the state by which to steer the health 
care sector. This study argues that the two countries have 
pursued very different reform strategies, both of which have 
altered the political bargain between the state and the medical 
profession. The programs in both countries signal significant 
diminution of power for the medical profession, but in different 
ways. The strategies also represent divergent modes of 
governance of the health sector. While Britain has adopted a new 
mode of governance, German policymakers have opted to preserve 
their existing mode of governance by correcting its deficiencies. 
British governments since the mid-1980s have undertaken radical 
structural reforms involving an internal market alongside 
bureaucratic centralization. Germany has attempted two health 
care reforms, with laws enacted in 1988 and 1992. The 1988 law 
avoided politically difficult decisions on structural reform of 
the health care system. But the 1992 legislation, if implemented 
fully, will substantially alter the power and prerogatives of the 
medical profession yet preserve the existing framework of 
corporatism. 
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The paper is organized along the following lines. First, it 
discusses the issue of cost containment in health care. Next, it 
lays out the theoretical framework with which to analyze the 
health care reforms in the two countries. The paper then 
describes the health care systems of Britain and Germany, and 
their reform programs. Finally, the study analyzes the different 
experiences of reform in both countries. 


The Health Care Cost Crisis 


The health care cost crisis is part of a larger fiscal 
crisis of the welfare state in which the state finds it 
increasingly difficult to finance social programs, and its 
difficulties are manifested by large budget deficits. The fiscal 
crisis has both external causes rooted in the international 
economy, and internal causes lying in the welfare state (health 
care system) itself. 


The external causes of the fiscal crisis can be traced to 
the slower economic growth since the 1973 oil shock, intensified 
international competition from newly industrialized countries 
with lower labor costs, and expanded outlays on social welfare 
programs. Governments cannot afford to spend so much on welfare, 
it is argued, because such programs are said to reduce the 
economy's productive capacity. Too much of gross domestic 
product (GDP) goes into consumption and not enough into 
investment for productive uses. Both government policymakers and 
key economic interests--notably large export firms--take this 
position. Firms in export sectors claim that their social 
insurance contributions (for pensions and health insurance) 
burden them with prohibitively high labor costs which impair 
their ability to compete in the world market. Heath care-- 
whether financed by general revenues or employer contributions-- 


thus has become equated with the larger problems of poor economic 
performance. 


Factors internal to the health care system also contribute 
to the crisis of the welfare state. First, western countries are 
experiencing demographic changes that bode ill for their health 
care (and pension) systems. An aging population uses more 
intensive medical services and has more frequent episodes of 
illness, all of which contribute to rising health care costs. 

But declining birthrates mean fewer people of working age able to 
finance the health are of their elders. Second, medical 
progress, especially in the area of high-tech apparatuses and 
treatments--often mean higher costs. Diagnostic tests, such as 
MRIs, are expensive. But technological progress will not by 
itself result in cost increases. For this to happen, there must 
be someone able to pay for such procedures. The widespread 
existence of third-party-payers, whether government or insurance 
companies who pay for health care--provide the certainty of 
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payment for expensive treatments and drive up demand for and 
volume of health care services. This is especially true in open- 
ended payment systems which have no mechanisms to control prices 
or volume of services. With health care (nearly) free at the 
point of service and with providers assured of payment, as 

in many western countries, little incentives exist on the part of 
patients or providers to limit use of services (Russell, 
Weisbrod). Another major cause of health care cost increases 
lies in the specific type of payment mechanisms. Providers paid 
on fee-for-service or cost-based reimbursement basis have little 
reason to limit their services. Some may even perform 
unnecessary services in order to maintain or boost their incomes 
(Cromwell and Mitchell). Finally, the dominant model of health 
care in the West in the postwar period has been one which 
promotes curative care using surgical and high-tech procedures in 
hospitals. Less expensive preventive care in an office-based 
setting has been the victim (Anderson; Estes, Wallace, and 
Binney). 


A combination of some or all of these factors has 
contributed to rapid health care cost increases in the last two 
decades. coupled with slower economic growth, health care 
expenditures have consumed a larger share of GDP in all western 
countries. The level.of health care spending which policymakers 
consider to be excessive varies; but in Britain and Germany, 
governments believed that level had been transgressed in the 
1980s, and undertook steps to combat it. 


Doctors have increasingly become targets of cost containment 
programs in a number of countries. The main reason for this is 
the medical profession's structural position of dominance in the 
health care system. Their (near-)monopoly on prescribing, 
performing surgery, hospitalizing patients, and undertaking other 
kinds of medical care means that physicians are the pivotal point 
in determining the ways in which health care resources are 
employed. The sum total of their treatment decisions largely 
determines the total volume and costs of health care services 
(Anderson; Stone; Wilsford). Moreover, because physicians occupy 
the highest position in the division of labor in the health care 
system, they are able to set their own standards of practice and 
control the work of other health care professionals (Freidson). 
Doctors have also been granted a wide latitude by the state to 
set their own standards of practice without outside interference 
(Stone). However, their autonomy from outside interference by 
either the state or other health care professionals in 
determining the work process has now become an issue for 
governments which believe that costs can be controlled by means 
of setting standards of effective--and efficient--practice. 
Finally, in some countries (such as Germany), physicians’ incomes 
are conspicuously high enough to justify cost containment 
measures which target them. 


Political Bargains and Modes of Governance 


A given nation's health care system can be conceptualized in 
terms of a political bargain between the state and the medical 
profession, which lays out their respective jurisdictions and 
powers. Additionally, this bargain constitutes a particular mode 
of governance whereby the state limits the power of a private 
interest--namely, the medical profession--and attempts to harness 
it to broader public policy ends which the state itself defines. 


As a political bargain, the health care system delineates 
and crystallizes the power relationships between doctors and the 
state into recognized institutions and procedures. In both 
Britain and Germany the health care systems of the postwar era 
have accorded the medical profession a role in policymaking. The 
collective organizations of the medical profession in both 
countries have enjoyed close ties with the health ministry, and 
the state has usually treated these bodies as negotiating 
partners in health policy legislation and regulations. Doctors 
have also enjoyed a significant role in the implementation of 
such policy within the health care system. At the same time, the 
state has set limits on doctors’ power and relied on them to 
carry out public policies on its behalf. 


Important variations exist in the specific aspects of the 
political bargain in Britain and the Federal Republic, which are 
delineated below. The differences reflect broader national 
differences in the institutions of the political system and the 
health care system. Despite these variations, the political 
bargains in both countries have undergone modification resulting 
from cost containment strategies. 


The political bargains in Germany and Britain do not merely 
grant doctors areas of freedom and influence. They also 
represent attempts by states to curb doctors’ power and harness 
it toward broader public policy goals. The health care systems 
thus constitute modes of governance of the medical profession. 
Streeck and Schmitter (1985) define modes of governance as 
different strategies which the state may employ to promote social 
peace, ensure the smooth functioning of economy and, above all, 
solve public policy problems. 


Streeck and Schmitter (1985) describe four types of 
governance: the community, the market, the state, and the 
association. In the community, families are guided by principles 
of spontaneous solidarity. In the market, dispersed competition 
guides the behavior of firms. In the statist (or bureaucratic) 
mode, state agencies govern society and economy by means of 
hierarchical controls. Finally, in the associational mode--or 
corporatism--functional interest associations work in 
concertation to implement public policy. 
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One variant of corporatism posited by 
(1985) is the private interest government, 
relies on one or a few functional interest 
public policy on its behalf. thes ci 
a significant degree of autonomy in implementing policy and 
pursuing their collective self-interest (Schmitter, 1989). But 
the pursuit of collective self-interest must be compatible with 
the aims of broader public policy. In order to harness the self- 
interest of organizations to serve broader public ends, the state 
sets the broad outlines of policy (often through framework 
legislation) which directs the interest groups to work out 
specific procedures for the implementation of the policy. The 
state also expects the interests to regulate their members in 
ways consistent with the aims of policy. In exchange, the 
associations receive public status (or what Offe has termed 
"ynolitical status") whereby they share in the state's authority 
to make policy. Public status, then, means much more than the 
right to mere consultation. The state may directly intervene in 
the arrangements within and among the interest groups to ensure 
that they follow larger public goals. But direct interference 
is rare, and the threat of such action is usually sufficient to 
get the private interests to comply with the state's wishes. 
State autonomy, then, is crucial to ensure that a corporatist 
arrangement fulfills its public functions (Streeck and Schmitter, 
1985). 


Associations that constitute a corporatist mode of 
governance often are involved in the formulation of public policy 
by means of negotiations with the state at the national level. 
But the state may exclude them from this state of policymaking 
while still expecting them to implement the policy. The 
distinction here is between procedural regulation, which sets the 
rules governing the jurisdictions and responsibilities of the 
corporatist actors (including the state), and substantive 
regulation, which involves the development of concrete processes 
of implementation. The state may reserve the former domain to 
itself while ceding the latter domain to the interest groups 
(Streeck).* 


Corporatism operates not only at the national level 
involving negotiations between the state, business associations, 
and labor unions. It also occurs in specific sectors of the 
economy and may involve only bipartite relations between a state 
agency and a professional association (Cawson, 1986; Schmitter, 
1989; Streeck and Schmitter, 1985, 1991). Thus, corporatist 
relationships between the state and the medical profession have 
existed in the health care sector in both Britain and Germany. 
The relationships encompassed specific compromises between the 
two sides in which the medical profession carried out health 
policies. The following sections sketch the specific features of 
this relationship in each country. 
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A. Britain's National Health Service 


In the first three decades of its existence, Britain's 
National Health Service NHS) accorded doctors significant 
influence in the formulation of policy and a substantial degree 
of autonomy in its administration. The mode of governance of the 
health care system, however, was not one of the pure types 
described above. Instead, it could best be characterized as a 
hybrid model combining elements of bureaucratic centralized 
administration by civil servants, and a corporatist relationship 
between the state and the medical profession. The emphasis on 
centralization and corporatism has varied over the history of the 
NHS, however. 

The National Health Service is a bureaucratic model of 
health care provision. The state directly provides health care 
on a universal basis, owns the hospitals, and manages the health 
service through a hierarchical structure of administration. Up 
to the 1989 reforms, the structure consisted of the Department of 
Health (DoH) at the national level, with Regional Health 
Authorities (RHAs) below it overseeing the work of the District 
Health Authorities (DHAs) responsible for the provision of health 
care at the local level. The DHAs managed the hospitals in their 
geographic areas and ensured that the local population received 
acute care. Alongside the DHAs existed Family Practitioner 
Committees (FPCs) which oversaw the provision of primary care by 
office-based doctors, the general practitioners (GPs). 


The NHS is financed almost entirely from general revenues. 
The central government sets a global budget for the NHS, as part 
of the larger national budget. The NHS share of the budget 
results from negotiations between the DoH and the Treasury, and 
is approved by Parliament. The budget is then allocated down 
through the administrative tiers of the NHS, beginning with the 
DoH. 


Hospital doctors (specialists) are on salaried employment. 
Senior hospital doctors (consultants) may also receive additional 
income through distinction awards based on clinical performanc:, 
and by means of private practice within or outside NHS hospitals. 
General practitioners receive a capitation payment based on the 
number of patients registered with them, plus supplemental 
payments. The capitation system preserves the myth of GPs' 
independent contractor status. 


The political system in Britain is nearly as centralized as 
its health care system. In the postwar period, the parliamentary 
system, with disciplined parties and governments usually 
consisting of one party ruling alone, have allowed political 
leaders the capacity to take decisive action on health policy. 
Along with the centralized bureaucracy governing the NHS, the 
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government has been able to directly intervene in the health 
sector (Doehler, 1991). 


While several organizations represent doctors’ interests in 
the health sector, the most important ones are the British 
Medical Association (BMA) and the Royal Colleges. The BMA serves 
as the trade union for the profession, representing all doctors, 
even non-members. Nearly 75% of practicing doctors belong to the 
BMA, but it is a voluntary association (figures are from the BMA, 
for 1991 and February 1992). The Royal Colleges represent 
different specialties of the medical profession, mainly in 
scientific and educational matters. They are legally prohibited 
from acting on trade union matters, but occasionally they get 
involved in health politics, and often cooperate with the BMA on 
matters of common concern. 


Although the state has long recognized the BMA as the 
official voice of the doctors in political and trade union 
matters, the organization at times has been undermined by 
characteristics of the medical profession. First, the strict 
separation of office-based and hospital branches of care mirrors 
itself in divisions among the medical profession. GPs and 
hospital doctors (especially the consultants) do not always 
present a united front vis-a-vis the state. For example, the BMA 
and the Royal Colleges sometimes diverge on strategy and response 
toward government policy. Moreover, the BMA's internal structure 
replicates the separation between hospital and office-based 
doctors. The BMA has separate craft committees to represent 
different sections of the profession in negotiations with the 
state: the General Medical Services Committee (GMSC) for general 
practitioners and the CCSC (Central Consultants and Specialists 
Committee) for senior hospital doctors. (Junior hospital 
doctors--those below consultant level--have their own separate 
committee, and these two groups of hospital doctors are often at 
odds with one another.) 


Additional organizational and decision-making features of 
the BMA inhibit decisive and unified political action. The BMA's 
constitution grants the rank-and-file significant power through 
its Representative Body (assembly) in determining policy and in 
checking the actions of the Council (the executive of the BMA) 
and the craft committees. Occasionally the BMA membership has 
hindered the room to maneuver of Council and craft committees in 
negotiations with government, and has rejected agreements reached 
between the BMA's leadership and the DoH (Rayner). Furthermore, 
as a voluntary association the BMA has to contend with the 
possibility that dissatisfied members can exit the organization. 
Finally, the BMA membership has long harbored an ambivalence 
toward the assumption of an explicit trade union role. At times 
this has prevented the association from taking decisive 
industrial action against the state (Chambers; Grey-Turner and 
Sutherland; Little). 
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The political bargain underlying the NHS accorded the BMA a 
Significant role in policymaking. For at least the first three 
decades of the NHS, the BMA was the negotiating partner with the 
state on the content of policy and on its implementation. The 
state did not merely consult the BMA for its opinion; it granted 
it the status of a negotiating partner on policy (Eckstein). The 
BMA expected to be involved in discussions not only on the pay 
and conditions of service but also on the organization and 
financing of the health care system (Ham, 1985). The BMA and its 
craft committees enjoyed formal contacts with the state at the 
central level, such as participation in Royal Commissions which 
investigate specific policy questions. They also had numerous 
informal contacts, such as discussions with DoH officials and 
occasional meetings with the Secretary of State for Health (who 
is the government minister for the DoH) or even with the prime 
minister (Garpenby). 


The medical profession also played important role in policy 
implementation and administration of the NHS. The BMA's local 
branches and craft committees, working through medical advisory 
machinery, provided advice and sent representatives to serve on 
the administrative bodies of the NHS at various levels. The 
medical advisory machinery thus acted as an intermediary 
institution through which the BMA could influence the work of the 
NHS bureaucracy (Garpenby). 


Professional representation in NHS administration reached 
its apex with the 1974 reorganization of the health service 
machinery. The changes at this time created management teams at 
all levels of the NHS, which consisted of health care 
professionals and lay managers to run the health service along 
the lines of consensus decision-making. The changes gave 
official recognition to professional representation and an 
effective veto in administration (Harrison). It should be noted, 
however, that informal contacts at the national level have been a 
more effective means of influence for the medical profession 
(Garpenby). 


The NHS as a political bargain therefore accorded the 
medical profession significant influence in policymaking and 
implementation. At the same time, the NHS sought to bring 
doctors to serve broader public policy aims of universal health 
care within limited financial resources. This bargain has been 
termed by Day and Klein (1992) as an "implicit concordat" in 
which doctors could practice as they saw fit, but within overall 
global budgets set by the government. But in exchange for this 
clinical freedom, the medical profession was expected to ration 
limited health care resources , disguising them as clinical 
decisions, and furthermore, not intrude on the government's 
budgetary decisions. In short, the political bargain specified 
budgeting policy as the state's domain, and treatment decisions 
as the medical profession's sphere. 
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the mid-1980s, NHS managers did little to intrude on 
t. Instead, they served as "diplomats," 
and facilitating the work of doctors 
than challenging the prerogatives of the 


in treatment decisions or in the running o 


The NHS, then, may be characterized as possessing elemen 
of two types of governance: a bureaucratic alongside a 
corporatist one. Financing and service delivery occurred through 
a hierarchically tiered structure of administrative bodies. 
Civil servants and NHS managers planned and administered health 
services. But the NHS was not a pure bureaucratic/statist model 
of governance, since it granted doctors a large degree of 
participation in administration and allowed their treatment 
decisions to determine the actual use of resources. Managers and 
civil servants sought to cultivate good relations with doctors 
and often deferred to their judgement (Day and Klein, 1987; 
Garpenby). Consensus management, which granted the medical 
profession de facto veto over administrative decisions, 
represented one obvious example of the departure from a pure 
hierarchical, statist mode of governance. In addition, the 
medical profession enjoyed a major role in policy formulation, 
with the health department regularly negotiating policy with the 
BMA through central level contacts. The contradictions within 
such a dual system of governance were most apparent after the 
1974 reorganization of the NHS. The new tiers of administration 
created by such reforms (RHAs, AHAs [area health authorities, 
later abolished in 1982], and DHAs) were designed to rationalize 
the structure of the NHS. But at the same time, the introduction 
of consensus management countered any such effects and made 
coordination and accountability difficult (Harrison). 


The bureaucratic tendency was reinforced with the Griffiths 
reforms, first introduced in 1985. With these initiatives, the 
Thatcher government sought to strengthen the managerial side of 
the NHS. These reforms have had the effect of increasing 
centralization in the health service (although this was not 
necessarily the intention of their author, Sir Roy Griffiths, an 
executive in the private sector). Griffiths was critical of the 
lack of accountability in the NHS and blamed consensus management 
for this flaw. He suggested the appointment of general managers 
at all levels and responsibility centered in one individual (the 
manager) to replace consensus decision-making. He also 
recommended the creation of a Management Board (the forerunner of 
the current Management Executive) within the DoH to administer 
the health service and ensure that government policies would be 
implemented throughout the NHS. Its chairman would be drawn from 
outside the NHS and civil service. Finally, Griffith s hoped 
that hospital doctors would take on managerial responsibilities. 
To that end, he recommended that consultants participate in 
management budgets for their districts (Ham, 1985; Klein, 1989). 
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and began the march toward centrali 


Germany's National Health Insurance System 


Germany's health care system is an example of a corporatist 
mode of governance (private interest government) and a political 
bargain in which the state has delineated explicit areas of 
responsibility and competences to doctors’ and payers' 
associations. 


Germany provides compulsory national health insurance (NHI) 
to the population below a certain income limit. Above this limit 
one can choose private insurance, NHI coverage, or payment from 
one's own financial resources. Approximately 90% of the 
population participates in the national health insurance program. 
The NHI system is distinguished by two sets of sickness funds 
which insure the population. The so-called primary funds provide 
coverage to workers. There are different funds based on 
occupational, professional, company, and regional lines. The 
other set of funds is the substitute funds (Ersatzkassen) for 
white-collar salaried employees. The funds offer similar benefit 
packages based on a legal minimum set by the state, but the 
primary and substitute funds vary widely in their level of 
reimbursement of providers and their contribution rates 
(premiums). The substitute funds tend to pay doctors more and 
may have lower contribution rates because their insured 
population is healthier and wealthier than that of the primary 
funds. Moreover, workers must join the fund that corresponds to 
their occupation, with the regional funds (known as local funds) 
insuring patients as a last resort, while white-collar employees 
have a free choice of funds. Thus, NHI ensures universal access 
to health care, but preserves occupational, income, and class 
stratifications which exist in the larger society. 


NHI is financed primarily by contributions shared equally by 
employers and employees. Hospital doctors receive a salary 
negotiated between their union and the hospital associations. 
Office-based doctors receive fee-for-service payments within a 
global budget for ambulatory (office-based) care. For the 
primary funds, the federal associations of doctors and sickness 
funds negotiate a relative value scale which assigns a point 
value for each type of medical service. But the actual monetary 
values for each service are negotiated by the doctors’ 
associations and the associations of the sickness funds at the 
regional level. For the substitute funds, negotiations on the 
relative value scale and its conversion into monetary values 
occur on the federal level (Stone). 


Doctors are organized into a number of associations, some of 
which have voluntary membership and some whose membership is 
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separate organizations representing doctors. 

organizati for office-based doctors are the Asso 
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Insurance (Kassenaerztliche Vereinigungen, 
organized Land (provincial) level, and the F 

nsurance Doctors (Kassenaerztliche 
Bundesvereini gung, or KBV) to which the KVs are members. 
are corporate public-law bodies in which membership of offi 
based Sectors who wish to treat NHI patients is mandatory. 
office-based doctors registered with the KVs may treat NHI 
patients, in line with the monopoly over ambulatory care which 
the state has accorded KVs. In each Land, there also exists a 
Chamber of Physicians (Aerztekammer), along with a Federal 
Chamber of Physicians (Bundesaerztekammer). The chambers are 
responsible for educational and scientific matters, and 
membership in these public-law bodies is compulsory. Hospital 
doctors may belong to a number of labor unions, but the most 
important one is e Marburger Bund, which acts as both 
professional association and union. Membership, however, is 
voluntary. Finally, a number of voluntary associations represent 
doctors' interests and act as traditional pressure groups. The 
most important of these is the Hartmannbund, representing all 


doctors in both hospital and office-based sectors. 


The sickne funds are organized into Land and federal 


associations to represent them in negotiations with the KVs and 


the Marb nd over pay and conditions of service. The 
associatic prea onins funds negotiate agreements at the Land 
level, the substitute funds have a separate association to 
pee pay agreements with the doctors at the federal level. 
The Federal Committee of Doctors and Sickness Funds 
(Bundesausschuss der Aerzte und Krankenkassen, or BAK) is also 

expected to bring together the doctors and the funds to work out 
specific mechanisms and guidelines with which to implement health 
care legislation. Its role has become more important in the last 
decade as the state has relied on it to ensure that the 
associations of sickness funds and the KVs fulfill the joint 
tasks set out for them in legislation (Doehler and 
Manow-Borgwardt) 


The German health care system fits the associational- 
corporatist mode of governance, and its variant of private 
interest government. The German state delegates public functions 
to semi-public/semi-private doctors’ and sickness fund 
associations, relying on them for implementation of health policy 
and expecting them to control the behavior of their members to 
this end. Thus, for example, the state has granted the KVs a 
monopoly on the provision of health care to NHI patients, but in 
exchange, the KVs must register and supervise their members via 
peer review and negotiate fee agreements with the sickness funds. 
Moreover, compulsory membership makes it easier for the KVs and 
KBV to enforce on their members agreements made with the sickness 
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unds and the state, respectively, since the rank-and-file lacks 
he sanction of exit. The sickness funds must guarantee 
insurance coverage to all members of the population below a 
certain income. The state thus sets out procedural regulations 
in framework legislation to govern the activities of payers and 
providers who are free to work out substantive regulations with 
each other. 


Budgeting of health care serves as a more detailed example 
of how this mode of governance operates. The KVs and sickness 
funds negotiate agreements on pay and conditions of service at 

Since 1977, however, they have been constrained 
in this task by a government mandate which requires them to take 
into account the recommendations of the Concerted Action in 
Health Care. The Concerted Action is a round-table discussion of 
health care providers, payers, and government officials, which 
makes projections on economic growth and voluntary 
recommendations on how much should be spent on health care ina 
given year. Its recommendations now follow a 1989 law's 
requirement that increases in health care expenditure must be 
tied to increases in the revenues of the sickness funds whose 
source is contributions of the insureds, which in turn, are based 
on the development of wages. The sickness funds and KVs must 
also work out specific guidelines to implement framework 
legislation, through meetings of the BAK (Doehler and Manow- 
Eorgwardt). The two sides, therefore run the health care system 
on behalf of the state. 


The framework legislation which governs the health insurance 
system explicitly lays out self-governance rights of the KVs and 
the sickness funds (Selbstverwaltung). These rights grant the 
payers and providers areas of jurisdiction in the administration 
of the health care system free from government interference. 
However, the autonomy of the funds and the doctors is kept in 
check by the threat of state intervention in their affairs should 
they fail to carry out their broader public functions (Webber, 
1992). 


The German policymaking process accords health care interest 
groups a large role not only in implementation but also in the 
formulation of health policy. The federal government generally 
consults the KBV and the sickness funds' associations during the 
drafting of health care legislation. This consultation occurs 
within the Ministry of Health and the parliament. But the role 
of the relevant interest groups in policy formulation often goes 
beyond mere consultation. These interests have an unofficial 
status as negotiators with the government on the content of such 
legislation, as they did in the various draftings of the 1988 
health care reform package (see Webber's [1989] account). 


The German political system "fits", a system of private 
interest governance (see Doehler, 1991).* First, federalism 
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care. The federal government can do relatively 
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which affect 
l a well-developed 
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on the Laender for the administra 
zenstein). Second, 

a mig for financing means that 
not use the national budget as a means of 
1991). Finally, the party system tends to 

hinder decisiv l action. The current Christian-Liberal 

coalition age represents different health care interests, 
with the Free s (FDP, or Liberals) championing the 

doctors and the ¢: -union wing of the Christian Democrats (CDU) 

allied with the sic} funds (Alber, Webber, 1989). The 

representation of heal care interests within the governing 
coalition, the constraints of federalism, have made 
radical reform he health care system a formidable (although 
not necessarily imp task for the state. 
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The Reforms 


This section describes the recent reforms in Britain and 
Germany. It describes the content of the reforms, the 
policymaking process which accompanied their development, and the 
role played by the medical profession. 


Britain: } and Managerialism 


In January sh the Thatcher government announced a review 


of the NHS which inated in the sweeping reorganization 
contained in the 1989 gr onc Working for Patients. The review 
was the government's response to a perceived crisis of the NHS, 
though the government and its critics defined the crisis 
differently. Critics argued that the NHS suffered from severe 
underfunding, manifested in long waiting lists for elective 
Surgery and ward closures in hospitals which had used up their 
budgets for the year. Among these critics were doctors, other 
health care professionals, the media, opposition parties, and 
even some Conservative politicians (Klein, 1989). 


For its part, the Thatcher government defined the problems 
in the NHS as stemming from inefficiencies in the structure and 
delivery of health services, including poor management. 

According to the government, the NHS was a provider-dominated 
system that was unresponsive to consumer needs and demands. Such 
a diagnosis fit the government's goal to restrain public spending 
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(Harrison) as well as its suspicion of the power of producer 
groups in policymaking. To Thatcher, the inclusion of functional 
interest groups in the formation and implementation of policy 
stymied the freedom and choice of individuals in the market, 
caused rigidities that harmed economic performance, and 
threatened the sovereignty and authority of the state (Kavanagh). 


Under pressure from a crescendo of public criticism, 
culminating in a public denunciation by the Presidents of the 
three major Royal Colleges, Thatcher abruptly announced the 
review, without any forewarning of her cabinet or the civil 
servants in the DoH. The review which followed was highly 
secretive in its proceedings, and only those research institutes 
and a few individual doctors with views compatible with 
Thatcher's participated (Klein, 1989). The customary open style 
of policymaking of Thatcher's predecessors was not followed. The 
government neither created a Royal Commission, nor consulted a 
wide range of health care interest groups, nor did it negotiate 
with the BMA or the Royal Colleges. Even key civil servants in 
the Department of Health were excluded from the review. 


The reforms which emerged from the review constituted a 
radical departure from the existing structures and processes of 
the NHS. The biggest change was the introduction of an “internal 
market™ into the state-provided system of health care. This 
entailed a separation of purchasers (the DHAs) from providers 
(hospitals) of health care. DHAs would no longer provide health 
care through the district hospitals which they had also managed. 
From now on, DHAs would purchase health care for their local 
population by contracting with the hospitals. Hospitals could 
choose to opt out of direct DHA control and manage their own 
fairs as self-governing Trusts. Freed from health authority 
trol, hospitals would then compete with each other for 
tracts from purchasers by offering the most cost-effective 
care. Though the reforms allowed the possibility for some 
hospitals to remain under DHA management if they so chose, the 
hope of the Thatcher and Major governments was that Trusts would 
become the norm. 
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The internal market reforms also created another structural 
innovation, that of the General Practitioner Fundholder (GPFH). 
Larger GP practices could receive and manage their own budgets 
with which to purchase hospital care for their patients. 
Fundholders would be expected to use this new freedom and power 
in the market to induce providers to offer care more cheaply and 
efficiently. Hence, "money would follow the patients," but 
indirectly through the decisions of purchasers--the DHAs and 
Fundholders--acting as intermediary agents on their behalf 
(Klein, 1989). 


Alongside the market strategy, Working for Patients outlined 
measures to enhance managerial authority over doctors and other 
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open up discussions with the medical profession over the reform 
of the distinction award system, proposing that RHA chairmen and 
senior NHS managers would be given a voice in determining the 
criteria for distinction awards of consultants (Klein, 1989; 
Working for Patients). 


Some of the changes contained in Working for Patients 
represented continuity with the efforts to reform the managerial 
side of the NHS begun under the Griffiths reforms and earlier 
(Klein, 1989). The 1989 reforms sought to strengthen the 
influence of management in the administrative structures of 
health authorities and hospitals at the expense of professional 
power. Consequently, the number of professional representatives 
was vastly reduced in the administrative bodies in the RHAs, the 
DHAs, the FPCs (and the FHSAs, or Family Health Service 
Authorities, which later replaced the Family Practitioner 
Committees), and the boards of Trust hospitals. The government 
also mandated peer review of practice patterns for both hospital 
and office-based doctors (so-called medical audits), with lay 
managers able to review the results and initiate independent 
audits if necessary. Finally, FPCs would set indicative drug 
budgets to guide GPs" prescribing patterns (Klein, 1989; Working 
for Patients). 


To minimize the political fallout from such radical changes, 
the state ensured that the implementation of the Working for 
Patients reforms got off to as smooth a start as possible. Thus, 
it chose as the initial wave of Trusts and Fundholders only those 
hospitals and practices that were large enough and equipped with 


the proper managerial and computer supports. Moreover, the 
government provided GPs financial incentives in the form of 
generous subsidies for start-up costs in order to encourage take- 
up of the fundholding scheme (Ham in BMJ (306) 9 January 1993). 
The government of prime minister Major also followed a strategy 
of “steady state," involving tight centralized control and 
gradualism to prevent disastrous implementation that could have 
wrecked its reelection chances in 1992. The most blatant example 
of this strategy was the DoH's waiting-list directive to NHS 
managers in the run-up to the 1992 election. Managers were 
ordered to clear from their waiting lists those patients waiting 
more than two years and ensure they received their operations, 
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tension between the 
of markets and centralized 
On pa one eer markets and Trust managers are 
operate freely, but on the other hand, the trend 
managerialism has involved centralized control emanating 
highest levels of the Department of Health, as the 
lting-lists directive shows. The Management Executive since 
has gained the upper hand within the DoH at the expense of 
traditional Whitehall civil servants, who have lost influence as 
a result. But while this represents the consolidation of 
managerialism, it is a type of management that involves 
directives emanating from the center, as with the waiting-list 
directive and other aspects of the steady-state strategy under 
the Major government. 


Where were the doctors in all of this? The organized 
medical profession--the BMA and the Royal Colleges--opposed the 
forms initially. These bodies expressed reservations over the 
sf the reforms and their implications for patient care, 
speed of their implementation. However, they were 
aught at their exclusion from discussions on the 


of the reforms. The BMA responded at its exclusion 
a lurid publi ¢ campaign in the media, warning of impending 
for the health of the nation (London Times, 1989). The 
of Major in April 1992 signalled the futility of this 
strategy. Even if public opinion sided with the 
the government was bent on continuing the course of the 
and now had the electoral breathing room to do so. Asa 
(and even before the election) the BMA leadership has 
atvenntdl to shift its strategy to resume a dialogue with the 
felis ieaasst and influence the course of the reforms from within. 
However, divisions within the association have hampered the 
effectiveness of such a strategy (BMJ (304) April 4 and 25, 1992 
and (305) July 11 and 18, 1992). 
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li. Germany: Reform, and Again Reform 


The 1988 Health Care Reform Act (Gesundheitsreformgesetz, 
or GRG) was triggered by a widespread view that a "cost 
explosion" afflicted the health care system. Health care 
expenditures had been rising faster than GDP since the 1970s, but 
by the mid-1980s, employer-employee contributions for health 
nsurance had risen to politically unacceptable levels. 
r had reached an average level of more than 12% of 
ncome of uneneiemhe by 1986 (Webber, 1991). The Minister of 
“Bovact Bluem, whose ministry was at that time responsible 
the national health insurance system, embarked on a reform in 
with the explicit aim of stabilizing insurance contribution 
However, the reform did not include any significant 
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funds came from an array of h care likea ails: 
sickness funds, employers unions, and some 
Laender governments (Webber, 1991). The government also 
carefully in matters that affected the insurance doctors. 

Kohl government feared that antagonizing the doctors would 
provoke them into a campaign to turn public opinion against the 
reforms, with the effect that the voters would punish the 
government at the next election 

(Webber, 1989). 
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Not only did the 1988 legislation draw back from fundamental 
structural reforms, but in its drafting and passage, the Kohl 
government refused to depart from established procedures. The 
law was the product of long negotiations between the coalition 

health policy experts in the Bundestag (the lower house 
parliament ), and relevant health care interests. Formal 
informal talks between government, 
roviders. Doctors wielded their greatest 
ks with the Ministry of Labor and the governing 
significantly, through their contacts with 
Party. The Free Democrats championed the 
doctors' teaches during the drafting of the law. 
As a result of the extensive negotiations with health care 
interests and through the representation of their concerns in the 
coalition parties, the final version of the GRG was significantly 
watered down from the original proposals (Webber, 1989). 


The collective organizations of the medical profession 
pursued different tactics at the policy formation stage. The 
Hartmannbund took an uncompromisingly oppositional line and 
publicly condemned the reforms as "socialism through the back 
door” (Webber, 1989). The KBV, however, by and large followed a 
strategy of cooperation and compromise with the government. As a 
voluntary association, the Hartmannbund was an outsider to 
negotiations with the coalition government, and therefore pursued 
a public campaign of opposition. In addition, its voluntary 
status allowed it to represent the narrower interests of the 
medical profession. In doing so, the Hartmannbund acted as a 
"watchdog" over the KBV to make sure this corporate body did not 
abandon doctors’ interests in talks with the government. The 
KBV, however, as a public-law corporate body had a duty to 
fulfill the government's directives as contained in legislation. 
Moreover, the government treated it as a negotiating partner. 
Finally, the KBV was willing to compromise and accept the final 
draft of the law, not only because its corporate status obligated 
it to do so, but also because it wanted concessions from the 
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government on the number of new doctors. The KBV believed that 
there was an oversupply of insurance doctors which would produce 
cut-throat competition among them and drive down their incomes 
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(Webber, 1989, 1992). 


The health care law that emerged from the bargaining process 
targeted mainly the pharmaceutical industry, which the government 
held responsible for a large share of the cost explosion and 
whose trade association was not able to sustain an effective 
defense against the government's reform plans (Webber, 1989), and 

Measures which did affect doctors directly were 

by the government's adherence to the medical 
on's autonomy in self-governance, and its reliance on 
S 


overnance procedures for the law's implementation. 
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Pp of the 1988 GRG were designed to meet 
sabili on of contributions to insurance. The law 
dated this as a goal and a guideline to which 
“oviders and payers had to adhere in their 
on fees and prices. The law specified additional 
achieve the goal of cost containment: 
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1. The doctors" associations and the sickness funds were 
required to negotiate. fixed prices for drugs with identical 


contents. This pricing mechanism would later be extended to 
drugs categorized by comparable active ingredients, and then to 
medications with comparable effects. 
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would be required to pay a copayment of 3 marks per 
for those medications which did not have a fixed 
ents also had to pay copayments for hospital 
tays, physical therapy, the bulk of the cost of 
as well as assume a significant portion of cost- 
dental care. However, the law defined certain 

the population as hardship cases exempt from most 
£ the copayments and cost-sharing. (This hardship clause 
represented a victory for the trade union wing of the CDU.) 
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3. The doctors’ associations (KVs and KBV) and the associations 
of sickness funds were directed to develop guidelines for each 
medical specialty to govern physicians’ prescribing and practice 
patterns. These would guide the volume of prescribed services 
and would take into account demographic characteristics of their 
patient population. 


4. The law also stipulated a slight increase in the number of 
efficiency reviews (peer reviews) of individual doctors by the 
KVs. Such reviews would be done by random sampling of physician 
practices (Hartmannbund, Das Gesundheitsreformgesetz). 


For the doctors, the GRG represented a compromise with the 
state. Their self-governing rights were preserved, as evidenced 
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the stipulations that the associations of physicians and 

cness funds cooperate with one another and negotiate specific 

elines and drug prices in implementing the legislation. But 

e stipulations amounted to new burdens and responsibilities 
on the self-governing actors of the health care system. However, 
the law also addressed the KBV's concerns over the supply of 
doctors by seeking the Laender governments to limit the number of 
new medical students to that which universities could handle, and 
by lengthening the period of practical training for future KV 
doctors (Hartmannbund, Das Gesundheitsreformgesetz; 
Webber, 1989 and 1991) 


ctive date, it was 
its quest for cost 
(and an actual dip in 
ributions had reversed itself. 
t unkeh care expenditures by the sickness 
fun de would exceed }¢ ix revenues from contributions by 
13 billion marks, verage contributions exceeding 13% of 
income by the end of . Expenditures in all areas of the 
health care system s a continuous rise (Der Spiegel, "Kampf 
gegen die Haie," June 1992; KBV, Gesundheits- 
Strukturgesetz 1993). 
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What was worse, providers had refused to comply with the 
law. The sickness funds and KVs remained deadlocked in their 
negotiations on practice guidelines and a large share of the 
pharmaceutical market remained without fixed reference prices. 
The reason for this failure lay in the self-governance rights 
themselves. The GRG's consent clauses required the self- 
governing actors’ agreement on guidelines and drug prices, but 
the KVs exploited this provision and refused to come to terms 
with the sickness funds (Bernardi-Schenkluhn). In addition, 
pharmaceutical companies evaded the fixed reference prices by 
packaging medications in larger sizes which were then exempt from 
the set prices. It seemed that no one save the patients, who 
dutifully parted company with their income via copayments and 
higher contributions, had accepted their responsibility to 
control health care costs. 


By 1992, then, an unhealthy health care system plagued the 
Kohl government. But the government also faced pressing problems 
outside the health care system which focused its energies on a 
renewed attempt at health care reform. According to many 
observers, these worries were inextricably woven into the 
Christian-Liberal coalition's calculations of its electoral 
prospects in 1994. The enormous cost of German unification meant 
an increased burden on taxpayers. Spiralling health care 
contributions would only fan the flames of the electorate's 
disgust with the government. The government also reckoned that 
it could not go on subsidizing the health care costs of the 
eastern Laender, as it had been doing. Finally, the government's 
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recent pension reform, coupled with higher contribution 
health insurance, would translate into a steep decline i 
pensions that the elderly voters would receive. This 
be calculated on the basis of ne 
igher health insurance contributio 
lower pensions in 1994 (Der Spiegel, 
Wassern gewaschen,”" October 5, 1992; KBV, 
ruk urge onete 1993). Taken together, these problems 
isaster at the polls. The government therefore 
new health care reform could be pushed through 
the deficit in the sickness funds while 
of adjustment on the voters early enough to 
time of the 1994 elections. 


appointment of a new Minister of Health, Horst 
Siiiies. in the spring of 1992 signalled Kohl's willingness to 
take a tough line with provider and producer groups in the health 
care system. Seehofer's sympathies lay with the sickness funds 
rather than the providers, and his experience in the drafting of 
provisions for long-term care insurance under the 1988 
Gesundheitsreformgesetz placed him in the camp of the insureds. 
Before accepting the post, Seehofer insisted on a free hand to 
embark on sweeping reform and on the chancellor's support. He 
got both (Der Spiegel, "Ausgebufft...," October 5, 1992). 


In the process of its formulation, the 1992 "reform of the 
reform" signalled a sharp break with past policy. But at the 
time, it also preserved important aspects of the health care 
"s corporatist mode of governance. The reforms were the 
product of an extraordinary process in which agreement was 
reached between the governing parties in closed-door meetings at 
a remote setting over the course of only one week in June 1992. 
During these sessions, Seehofer refused to permit the members of 
the governing parties to consult with their traditional health 
care clients (Der Spiegel, "Kampf..."). Subsequently, the 
coalition government reached agreement with the opposition Social 
Democrats (SPD). This action was necessary to ensure the law's 
passage through the Bundesrat, in which the SPD held a majority. 
The new law took effect on January 1, 1993, only seven months 
after the June sessions. Health care providers had next to no 
oe in the law's drafting. The KBV acknowledged that its 
fluence extended only to minor details in the final draft of 
the law and that it had been powerless to alter the political 
parties’ agreement on the fundamental principles undergirding the 
law (KBV, Gesundheits-Strukturgesetz 1993; Der Spiegel, "Aerzte 
haben ueberreagiert,” February 1, 1993). Thus, the policy 
process surrounding the Health Care Structure Law (Gesundheits- 
Strukturgesetz, or GSG) was unusual in both its departure from 
extensive consultation with interest groups and the extreme 
swiftness of the law's drafting and passage. 
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hospital the 
Sickness as follows. Total “spending on 
these area xceed the sickness funds’ intake of 
contributions insured members. And the overall 
budgets for the above services are tied to the development of 
national income, and may not rise faster than the growth of the 


wages of the insureds. 
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For doctors’ fees, the 1993 budget has been set at the 
1991 level. This represents a cut in expected income, 
according to KBV calculations. Increases in subsequent 
budgets may not exceed the revenues of the sickness 
funds, which, as described above, are based on the 
development of wages of the insureds, as translated in 
their contributions for health insurance. 


-evalue the fee schedule for KV 
values to family practitioner 
es to technical services. 


state has set the 1993 

t than 1991 expenditures for drugs. If 
doctors ibe more than is budgeted for in 1993, 
they will be collectively liable through their KVs for 
a total of up to 1% of the drug budget (280 million 
marks). The pharmaceutical industry and the sickness 
funds will also share liability for additional 
shortfalls. But if doctors exceed drug budgets in 1994 
and 1995, they will be collectively liable for the full 
amount of the excess, unless they and the sickness 
funds have developed prescribing guidelines for use in 
the peer review process. Peer review based on these 
prescribing standards would then allow the KVs to hold 
individual offenders liable for prescribing excesses. 


x 


While the state has set the 1993 drug budget, the 
doctors and sickness funds will contractually update 
the drug budgets for 1994 and 1995, but only if they 
have developed the prescribing standards. Should the 
KVs and sickness funds fail to develop prescribing 
standards, the Ministry of Health will issue them by 
legal decree in 1995. 
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Private prescriptions issued by physicians are not 
covered by NHI and therefore are not the drug budget's 
liability. The law sets explicit conditions when 
private prescriptions are and are not permissible, in 
order to prevent abuses by KV doctors who might try t 
svade their collective liability by prescribing 
medications as private prescriptions when they in fact 
c covered by NHI. 


hysical therapy budget for 1993 has been set by 
e, with the expectation that the KVs and 
funds will develop prescribing guidelines 
will permit them to set the budgets for 
ubsequent years by contractual negotiations rather 
than by state fiat. The KVs are liable for the full 
amount of any transgression of the 1993 budget. 


A 


2. The pharmaceutical industry must make a "solidarity 
contribution" of a 5% cut in drug prices for 1993, and accept 
some liability if the drug budget is exceeded. In addition, drug 
budgets for 1994 and 1995 will be capped by tying them to the 
development of national income, as described above. 

3. In 1993, the law increases copayments on prescribed drugs and 
hospital stays. For medications, the copayment will range from 
3-7 marks, depending on the price of the drug; for hospital 
stays, the copayment has been raised by 1-2 marks. Copayments 
are extended to all prescription drugs, even those which have 
fixed reference prices. To halt the pharmaceutical industry's 
evasion of fixed reference prices, copayments beginning in 1994 
will be based on the size of the package. The health ministry 
will legally specify the allowable package sizes. A positive 
list of medications covered by NHI is expected by 1995. The 
doctors and the sickness funds, through the BAK, have the 
responsibility to ensure this list is produced. 


Copayments are also extended to physical therapy provided in 
a doctor's office. Except for minors, the exemption from 
copayments for prescribed drugs and therapy due to hardship has 
been repealed. 


4. Hospital services: The law also permits some erosion of the 
KVs' monopoly over ambulatory care. Hospitals may now perform 
pre- and post-admission care, as well as some outpatient surgery. 


Hospital budgets from 1993 through 1995 have been capped by 
the state and linked to the development of national wages of the 
sickness funds' members. 


Hospitals will also be reimbursed differently from 1996. 
The per-diem payment which covers a hospital's operating costs is 
to be replaced by either a set payment for a specified operation 
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or lump-sum per-case payment based on diagnosis. 
prices to govern these payments must be developed 
the hospitals. 


5. The law ma 
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risk structure be r types funds 

wide variations i 

funds. This will by an average spending 
on age, sex, number o as well as on the i 
the insured membershir 
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Blue-collar workers will be given free choice of 
beginning in 1997. Up to now, white-collar employees 
this freedom of choice and have usually joined substitute 
whose contribution rates are lower due to healthier and wealthier 
members, while workers have been forced into occupationally- or 
regionally-based funds with less healthy membership, lower income 
levels, and correspondingly higher contribution rates than the 
substitute funds. But with the reform, the substitute funds will 
have to accept workers as members. 


Finally, substitute funds are now subject to the same 
procedural regulations governing contract negotiations with the 
doctors as are the primary funds. Prior to this, substitute 
funds concluded separate agreements with the doctors at the 
federal level and at more generous reimbursement rates than the 
regional-level agreements concluded between the doctors and the 
primary funds. The higher settlements awarded by the substitute 
funds, which have a better image with the public, forced primary 
funds to follow suit, in order to remain attractive to patients 
and doctors. The result was upward pressure on health care costs 
through higher levels of reimbursements and a greater array of 
services offered by the sickness funds. (Bernardi-Schenkluhn; 
KBV, Das Gesundheits-Strukturgesetz 1993). 


With the GSG, the government sought to redress the imbalance 
in the burden of cost containment. The government recognized 
that patients had borne the lion's share of the burden through 
higher copayments and contribution rates since the GRG. Thus, 
the GSG projects a savings of 10 billion marks in health care 
spending by the sickness funds in 1993, with the patients bearing 
only 1.73 billion through higher copayments. Nearly all of the 
remainder will fall on the providers (KV doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, and the pharmaceutical sector) (KBV, Das Gesundheits- 
Strukturgesetz 1993). In addition, the 1992 law further targeted 
providers for their refusal to carry out their responsibilities 
under the 1988 GRG. Many of the directives to the KVs and 
sickness funds found in the new law, such as specified deadlines 
for practice guidelines, were designed to compel the self- 
governing actors to implement provisions of the 1988 law. The 
new legislation now countered providers’ noncompliance with 
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2 legislation was, predictably, 

mannbund, as in 1987-88, 

n and worked closely with the 
blic campaign (Die Tageszeitung). 

medica the reforms amounted to "disguised 

euthanasia’ the first step toward a planned economy. Even 
the head of the Federal Chamber of Physicians (Bundes- 
aerztekammer) publicly criticized the government's action and 
warned of possible strike action by doctors, much to Seehofer's 
chagrin (Financial Times, August 13, September 4, October 6, 
November 6, 1992; Der Spiegel "Sparen mit dem Fallbeil?" February 
1, 1993). The KBV and KVs were upset at both the government's 
snub cof them during the drafting of the legislation, as well as 
the encroachments on their self-governance rights in the 
administration of the health care system. 


- 


(sis of the British and German Reforms 


This section assesses the impact of the reform programs on 
the political bargain between the state and the medical 
profession and their effect on doctors' power and influence in 
health policy. It also considers the extent to which the reforms 
Signal a change in the mode of governance of the health care 
system in Britain and Germany. 


Britain 


The reforms begun under Thatcher have diminished the power 
and influence of the organized medical profession in health 
policy in Britain. The state's strategy--a combination of 
markets and bureaucratic centralization--has attempted to bring 
doctors’ behavior into line with its goal of cost containment. 
But the picture is more complex than at first glance. For within 
the overall trend of reduced autonomy and power for the medical 
profession as a whole and for its collective organizations, 
certain groups of doctors now have the potential to accrue new 
power and influence. 


The internal market and its attendant purchaser-provider 
split has begun to curb consultants’ dominance of the health care 
system while offering general practitioners new influence in the 
NHS. The separation of purchasers from providers means that 
hospitals are now under pressure to compete for contracts from 
DHAs and GP Fundholders (FHs). In order to attract contracts, a 
hospital must offer care at lower cost than its competitors. 
(This assumes, of course, that there are other hospitals in the 
area that can compete. But even if the hospital is the only one 
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The creation of self-governing hospital Trusts provides 
managers with additional mechanisms with which to control 
consultants’ behavior. Managers are now able to employ personnel 
according to local needs and specify the content of consultants’ 
contracts. Short-term contracts for consultants are likely to 
become more common, especially for newly-hired doctors (BMJ (304) 
June 13, 1992, and various issues, 1992). Moreover, the specter 
of consultant unemployment, as a result of non-renewal of 
contracts or hospital closures leading to lay-offs, looms as a 
very real possibility. The days of comfortable job security for 
consultants may be numbered. 


But not all doctors will lose out under the internal market. 
GP Fundholders (GPFHs) stand to gain a greater voice in patient 
care in the hospital, and concomitantly, power over consultants. 
Fundholders might use their power as purchasers and choose to 
take their money elsewhere if a hospital or a consultant does not 
meet their wishes. (Anecdotal evidence indicates that 
consultants have become much more polite and accommodating to 
fundholders. ) 


However, Fundholding has not benefitted all GPs. Those who 
are not Fundholders resent the new powers of those who are. The 
BMA hopes to bridge this divide by securing for non-fundholding 
GPs a role in the planning of hospital services with DHA 
purchasers (BMJ (305) October 24, 1992), and the DoH has 
indicated a willingness to pursue this line of action. 


The reforms rely not only on the operation of market 
mechanisms to alter the behavior of doctors. The state has 
enhanced the role of managers to ensure that its plans are 
implemented. Managers thus personify a potential countervailing 
force to doctors’ power and may serve as allies of the state 
(Klein 1990a). (As many of the reforms have only begun to be 
implemented, the power of managers remains more potential than 
actual.) Working for Patients lays out new powers for managers 
in the setting and review of consultant contracts. Within 
hospitals and in FHSAs, managers will oversee the peer review 
process to ensure that doctors follow standards of good practice 
(which will presumably also include cost-effectiveness measures). 
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doctors’ behavior 
al pressure. With the 
are to consider 
treatments, in their role as either 
ers of care. Fundholding in primary care and 
h ny schemes to involve consultants in management 
(via pd budgeting in districts and clinical directorates 
in hospitais, in which a consultant is responsible for the budget 
of his/her own department) are mechanisms with which to encourage 
doctors to take on managerial roles themselves. These 
innovations therefore attempt to make physicians partners in the 
state's project of cost containment. 


Q 


The internal market has opened up a split within the medical 
se on. The main fissure has arisen between GPs and 
he subject of Trusts and Fundholding, although 


there a also n differences of opinion between Fundholders 


and g GPs, as described above. The internal 
divisions nave had serious implications for the political power 
of the organi medical profession. The BMA's leadership has 


found itself i a precarious position, trying to balance and 


reconcile ergent interests of its members. The GP- 
consultant split within its ranks has weakened the BMA's position 
in its relations with the state. Internal divisions have stymied 
the BMA leadership's ability to decide on a clear strategy in its 
dealings with the government. Some members favor continuing the 
policy of vigorous opposition to the reforms, while other want a 
renewed dialogue with the government so that the BMA might exert 
some influence on the course of implementation of the reforms. 
The Chairman of the BMA Council is in the latter camp. Asa 
result, the BMA's official line reflects the contradictions and 
calls on the leadership to oppose the reforms while at the same 
time seeking a constructive dialogue with government (BMJ (304) 
April 4 and 25, 1992, (305) July 11 and 18, 1992). 


The medical profession's influence in the formulation and 
implementation of health policymaking has been diminished. The 
BMA and the Royal Colleges had negligible influence in the 
formulation of Working for Patients. Since then, discussions 
with the DoH, particularly under the Major government, have 
resumed. The current Secretary of State of Health, Virginia 
Bottomley, is a person that the BMA Chairman of the Council has 
said he "can do business with" (BMJ (304) April 25, 1992, 

p. 1074), owing to her background in health care and her more 
conciliatory style than her predecessors. Yet the renewed 
discussions do not necessarily signal a return to the status quo 
ante. Rather, the talks occur in the context of an shift in the 
balance of power in the government's favor. Doctors may be 
consulted, and their cooperation valued by the government, but 
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ne BMA is no longer the once-powerful negotiating partner that 
once was. The BMA has lost its automatic "right" to be 

consulted on matters of health care organization. Moreover, 
BMA's political influence has been undermined by the reforms 
themselves. AS the state relies on markets and managers as tocls 
of policy implementation, it no longer need to rely exclusively 
on doctors’ goodwill to guarantee the success of its reforms. 
Thus, the medical profession has lost power in both formulation 
and implementation on important matters of policy. 


strategy of governance, the NHS reform program 
an uneasy coexistence between a market mode and a 
mode. On the one hand, the market provides new 
onsiderations to guide doctors’ treatment decisions, 
medical profession into line with the 
wresint of cost containment. The market mode of 
ance also allows the state to pull back from detailed 
in health care and relieves it of reapenssha lity for 
allocation decisions, such as hospital closures. 
now the result of impersonal market forces 
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the market does not come about by itself. It requires a 
ane state to intervene in a health care system in which 
rovid groups, such as doctors, dominate and oppose such 
changes (see Cawson, 1982 on state intervention to create a 
market). The state's coercive power is necessary to create 
market institutions, curb physicians’ power in the running of the 
NHS, and overcome their resistance to change. 


Yet, even allowing for the necessity of (short-term) state 
intervention to establish market institutions, the British 
experience with the NHS reforms illustrates the difficulty the 
state may have in “letting go” and allowing the market to work on 
its own. The emphasis on hierarchical accountability throughout 
the administrative structures of the NHS, from unit-level 
managers up to the Management Executive, clashes with the vision 
of devolved decision-making by Fundholders and Trusts and the 

ree play of market forces at local level. Many managers have 

xpressed their fears that the reforms will fail from excessive 
pebadbeaanes from the center ( The Economist, February 6, 1993; 
Financial Times, December 9, 1992). The central government has 
not hesitated to interfere with the market when it suits its 
political requirements, as the waiting-list directive in Spring 
1992 has shown. 


But central intervention is difficult to avoid for reasons 
other than blatant electoral calculations. The worst excesses of 
the market--its byproducts of unequal access to care, closures of 
unprofitable hospitals, refusal to provide needed but 
unprofitable services--clash with the notion that the public 
services must serve broader public needs rather than narrow 
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profit considerations Hence, the British government has thus 
far found it politically difficult to exit completely from the 
NHS internal market. The NHS chief executive, Duncan Nichol, 
argued that the NHS's internal market is really a "social market" 
in which considerations of efficiency must be balanced with those 
of need, and that heavy-handed tactics that may be permissible 
for the private sector are not suitable for the public sector. 
State intervention may be necessary, according to Nichol, when 
market developments c t with the public interest (Financial 
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Times, December 9, 
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92). 


The British state's responses to the health care cost 
containment problem, then, have transformed procedural regulation 
governing the health care system. Markets and hierarchical 
managerialism now challenge and counter the medical profession's 
former dominance in the use of resources, and the state no longer 
accords the BMA a guaranteed seat at the negotiating table. Some 
areas of health policy--such as fundamental questions of the 
organization of health care services--may no longer be open to 
negotiation. In addition, the state has retained a significant 
role in substantive regulation of the NHS. Not content to let 
markets and local managers decide how the NHS will be run, the 
Management Executive will intervene in the health service with 
directives to ensure that policies set by the central government 
are implemented. 


li. Germany 


The 1992 GSG represents a loss of power for office-based 
doctors in their political bargain with the state. While the law 
permits state intrusion into areas that have been the domain of 
self-governing actors of the health care system, the GSG also 
constitutes an effort to correct the shortcomings of the 
corporatist mode of governance in order to save it. Thus, the 
state has transgressed and rewritten the rules of corporatism to 
curb doctors’ power in order to rescue this mode of governance 
from self-destruction. 


The Gesundheitsstrukturgesetz challenges the KVs' autonomy 
in running the health care system in a number of areas. First, 
the legislation limits doctors’ economic freedom in negotiating 
their own fees, by means of budget caps tied to the development 
of national wages. Second, the GSG clamps down on doctors' 
clinical freedom by mandating them to develop practice and 
prescribing guidelines and use these in the existing peer review 
process. In addition, the law's budget caps for drugs and 
physical therapy set economic limits on clinical freedom in 
treatment decisions. Third, the KVs' monopoly on ambulatory 
(i.e., non-inpatient) care has been circumscribed by expanding 
services that hospitals can now provide, such as outpatient 
surgery. Finally, by mandating doctors and sickness fund to 
develop guidelines of practice, the state has off-loaded new 
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‘-esponsibilities onto their self-governing rights (see Webber, 


1352 who makes this poiat in a different context). 


The state has also challenged doctors’ customary role in 
policymaking. As noted above, the KVs and KBV had almost ao 
E ] he development the GSG, since the political 
Oo agreement on e basic content of the law in 
private. This represented a sharp break with the usual 
consultation and negotiation of health policy with the doctors 
which was followed with the 1988 GRG. 
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parties came 


overnment's deliberate exclusion of the doctors from 
lation may be viewed as part of its strategy to 
rocedural rules of the game governing the health 
The provider groups' sabotage of the 1988 GRG, 
through the pharmaceutical industry's evasion of fixed prices and 
the KVs' outright refusal to reach agreement on guidelines with 
the sickness funds’ associations, demonstrated their dominance in 
the health care system. At the same time, the dismal results of 
the GRG demonstrated that the weaknesses of the payers in 
relation to the providers also made cost containment more 
difficult. The sickness funds were unable to compel doctors to 
limit the volume of services which they provided or prescribed or 
to agree on practice guidelines. As a result, the funds were 
unable to hold the line on health care spending. 


With the GSG, therefore, the state intends to preserve the 
private interest governance of the NHI system by rebalancing the 
relationship between providers and payers, so that the sickness 
funds can act as an effective counterweight to the KVs. To 
achieve this, the GSG mandates the stronger controls on doctors' 
economic and clinical freedom by means of budget caps and 
practice guidelines described above. 


But more important, the law's provisions concerning 
anizational reform of the sickness funds is intended to 
then them in relation to the KVs, by eliminating the 
ences and divisions between the substitute and primary 
which the doctors have historically exploited to their own 
advantage (Stone). Thus, if the substitute funds are required to 
follow the same procedures as the primary funds in negotiating 
doctors’ fees, including the same relative value scale to set 
prices for services, the government hopes that contracts offered 
by the two types of funds will be similar and that primary funds 
will not feel compelled to offer more compensation to the KVs to 
keep up with the substitute funds. 


In addition, the equalization of the risk structure among 
all types of funds will help the local funds, which insure 
persons in a given geographic region and which have been the 
traditional dumping-ground for higher-risk patients. Within the 
primary-fund system, company and professional funds have 
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historically recruited younger, healthier, higher-income, single 
persons, leaving the local funds with older, sicker, pooxer 
members with many dependents. Substitute funds follow similar 
recruitment practices. And since (unlike the substitute funds) 
the primary funds only charge one contribution rate per insured 
based on his or her income, regardless of the number of 
dependents s/he might have, those funds with large families (such 
as local funds) have had to levy higher contribution rates to 
cover the health care costs of their membership. But because 
many of the members of the local funds are blue-collar workers 
who do not earn that much, they have had to pay a greater 
proportion of their income in insurance contributions to meet the 
health care needs of their fund's population than have the 
higher-income members of other types of funds. The combination 
of adverse selection (i.e.,poorer health) plus lower income of 
members thus has translated into inequitably high contribution 
rates and financial difficulties for many local funds. (See Die 
Zeit, 1992 for an earlier treatment of these problems.) The GSG 
reform, then, will put the regional funds on an equal footing 
with the other primary funds, and all the primary funds on an 
equivalent level with the substitute funds. An equalization in 
risk structure and contribution rates will then ensure that the 
free choice of fund for blue collar workers will not trigger an 
exit of healthier, higher income members out of the regional 
funds and into funds with lower contribution rates. For this 
would only aggravate the local funds' financial situation. 


The upshot of all of these organizational changes is three- 
fold: First, it is hoped that the sickness funds will compete to 
offer patients more preventive services at lower contribution 
rates, and therefore compete on price rather than on the basis of 
offering more expensive non-essential services. The incentives 
for primary funds to offer more expensive benefit packages to 
match the substitute funds will no longer exist (KBV, Das 
Gesundheits-Sturkturgesetz 1993). Second, the funds will 
hopefully present a united front in their cost-containment battle 
against the providers. Third, the granting of free choice of 
fund to blue-collar workers will eliminate the unfairness of the 
present system, which grants such freedom of choice to white- 
collar employees while denying it to wage-earners. 


With the GSG, then, the state hopes to preserve the 
corporatist mode of governance by ensuring that providers and 
payers pursue the larger public interest. In that sense, the law 
fits into a continuing strategy of state regulation to strengthen 
the sickness funds as a counterweight to professional power, in 
order to ensure that the corporatist system works properly. 
Scholars (such as Doehler and Manow-Borgwardt) have interpreted 
earlier legislation as a strategy to preserve corporatism rather 
than abandon it in favor of bureaucratic regulation. By means of 
structural reform of the sickness funds, the state intends to 
make them stronger representatives of the public interest in 
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thus represents state action in procedural and 
substantive regulation of the health care system and its 
corporatist mode of governance. Mandates on practice guidelines, 
on organizational reform of the funds, and the exclusion of the 
medical profession from negotiation of these rules of the game, 
constitute state action to rewrite procedural regulations to 
ensure that the private interest government fulfills larger 
public functions. But the new procedural regulations continue to 
preserve and rely on the self-governance rights of the funds and 
the doctors. Substantive regulation of the health care system 
largely remains the jurisdiction of the KVs and the sickness 


However, the state has also made a foray into areas of 
substantive regulation normally reserved for the funds and the 
doctors, such as setting specific budgets for drugs and 
physicians’ fees. But these encroachments are meant to be 
temporary, and are coupled with promises of a pull-back if the 


providers and payers develop the guidelines which the law has 
mandated. Thus, the state's incursion into substantive 
regulation breaches the corporatist bargain. But the 
transgression is intended to be temporary in nature in order to 
preserve the corporatist political bargain with doctors in the 
long term. 


Conclusion 


The health care reforms in Germany and Britain share 
important similarities. In both countries, the reforms have 
involved a break with the usual pattern of negotiation with 


doctors’ collective organizations. This rupture has occurred on 
fundamental questions of the organization and financing of health 
Care services. The issue of cost containment has therefore 
become a question of structural reform. It has also become 
enmeshed in the larger issue of the economic health of the 
nation. Thus, cost containment is not merely an internal matter 
confined to doctors and payers. From the medical profession's 
standpoint, moreover, the question of cost containment has meant 
fundamental changes in the political bargains and their attendant 
delegation of power and influence to doctors. Because the state 
in both countries deemed the stakes so high, it believed it could 
not include doctors in negotiations on the new policies. To do 
so would have left the reform plan vulnerable to the veto of the 
doctors. As a result, the plans were developed without first 
consulting the medical profession. Thus, the medical profession 
has lost its “public status” in policymaking. 
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But the British and German scenarios highlight important 
differences, too. Both nations have seen increasing state 
intervention in their health care systems. Yet the state in each 
country has chosen different models of governance with which to 
curb doctors' power. In Britain, the market mode has been the 
strategy chosen by the government, but coupled with a 
bureaucratic mode of centralized supervision. Whether the 
statist mode of governance is temporary or more enduring is 
unclear at this time. The institutionalization of hierarchical 
structures of accountability from the Management Executive 
downward indicates that the bureaucratic mode may be more than 
just a temporary measure to create a market in the NHS. 


As in Britain, Germany has seen state intervention the 
bstantive regulation of the health care system. But unlike 
itain, state intervention is not expected to create a new mode 

governance along bureaucratic or market lines. Instead, state 
tion is designed to repair and maintain the corporatist 
amework governing the health care system. 


In both countries, doctors will remain a political force in 
health policy. States are likely to continue to consult with 
doctors on health policy matters, even though they may no longer 


treat them as negotiating partners. States will continue to rely 
on the medical profession's cooperation or acquiescence in cost 
containment strategies, because doctors remain the key actors in 
the health care system by virtue of the effect of their treatment 
decisions on the overall volume and cost of health care. 


Still, doctors have suffered a significant diminution of 
their influence in policy formation and implementation in Britain 
and Germany, and have watched helplessly as the state has 
reconstituted its political bargain with them. But whether the 
political bargains emerging in both countries will sufficiently 
tame physicians power and direct it to serve the state's project 
of cost containment remain uncertain at this time. The question 
of how the state brings powerful interests into line with public 
policy goals is an ongoing one. Whether corporatist self- 
regulation of a powerful interest is sufficient, or whether it 
must be replaced with market regulation or state regulation 
remains to be seen. 
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Bis I am indebted to Wolfgang Streeck for pointing 
distinction between procedural and substantive regulation 
discussion I had with him. 


2. Doehler (1°! provides a detailed discussion on 
strategies of h h care reform and the policy network in a given 
country. that the success of state action in the health 


care system depends on whether such action is compatible with the 
institutions of the policy network in that sector. 
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Economic Perceptions and System Support in Germany’ 


Introduction 


From the outset, ending the division of Germany in peace and 
freedom was connected with very specific material expectations 
on the part of the people in the former GDR. This was reflected 
very clearly in some of the slogans that appeared on election 
campaign posters. "Helmut take us by the hand and lead us into 
economic wonderland" was the text written on one of the 
posters most frequently photographed during an election 
Campaign appearance made by Helmut Kohl before a crowd of 
more than 300,000 in Erfurt. 


It would be wrong to assume that the peaceful revolution in the 
former GDR took place only because the people there were 
dissatisfied with their material situation and wanted more 
prosperity. Whether or not the peaceful revolution would have 
taken place even if the GDR regime had succeeded in 


satisfying the material needs of its citizens is a different matter. 


Chancellor Kohl took these justified material expectations into 
account in a televised speech on monetary, economic and 
social union given on July 1, 1990, noting that no one would be 
any worse off after reunification and that many people would be 
better off. Kohl's remark that if the western German mark didn't 


go to eastern Germany, then the eastern Germans would go to 


” The authors would like to thank the staff of Forschungsgruppe Wahlen in 
Mannheim for having provided the data used here. 
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the western German mark shows from another perspective the 
importance that was attached to the economic component of 


unification. 


In recent decades a great deal has been written about the 
fundamental importance of material attitudes and the 
expectations that derive from this for the political system. 
Almond and Verba (1963) pointed out very early on that the 
Germans have a particularly output-oriented attitude and that 
their support of the political system needs to be seen in 
connection with this output orientation. Gibowski and Kaase 
(1991), Jung and Roth (1992), and, to a very strong extent, 
Kichler (1992) referred to the very special importance of the 
economic expectations people in the former GDR had with 
regard to reunification. The results of regular polls taken by 
Forschungsgruppe Wahlen (Political Barometer) since 
reunification and the first all-German general election clearly 


confirm the presence of these expectations. The pattern is 


clearly visible. The eastern Germans expect wide-ranging 


assistance from western Germany and are not satisfied with the 
current state of affairs. Western Germans, who are basically 
willing to provide assistance, feel, on the other hand, that the 
western part of the country is doing enough for eastern 
Germany, and some even feel that too much is being done. 
This western German attitude can perhaps be explained in part 
by the fact that the global recession has now begun to affect the 
western German economy after a long period of economic 
expansion. As such, many western Germans are concerned 
that the high level of prosperity achieved in the postwar period 


could be threatened by the recession and the cost of unification. 


The economic fears that exist among eastern and western 
Germans, based on the perspectives they have in each case, 
give rise to the question as to what consequences this will have 


for political attitudes and behavior. 


Trend in economic perceptions 


Since reunification the primarily material concerns of the 


eastern German population have been relatively easy to identify 


on the basis of the responses given to the agenda question. 


Graph No. 1 


An issue has rarely dominated the agenda of the population to 
the extent that has been the case with unemployment in eastern 
Germany. From the beginning of the reunification process right 
up to the present unemployment has assumed a position of key 
importance. Other issues such as prices, wages, rents and 
housing problems are material in nature. Despite their 
signficance in reality, environmental protection problems are 
attributed only a small amount of importance by the eastern 
German population. Last year the asylum seeker problem 
moved more strongly into the foreground and is now the second 
most important issue after unemployment, well ahead of all 


other issues. 


In western Germany the agenda appears quite different at first 


sight. After the excitement caused by the Gulf War the various 
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aspects of the unification process dominated public interest. 


Soon after the general election, however, asylum seekers 
became the dominant issue. The fluctuating importance of this 
issue, as reflected by the amount of attention given to it in the 
western German media, clearly documents the outstanding 
importance it has for the western German population. For a 
year now unemployment has been the second most prominent 
issue and, after the asylum seeker issue, lies well ahead of all 


other issues. 


Graph No. 2 


The considerable differences in agenda that existed in eastern 
and western Germany after the general election and in the 
course of 1991 and 1992 have since theq@abecome less 
marked. Unemployment and asylum seekers are the most 
important issues both in eastern and western Germany, 


although in reverse order in each case. 


Eastern German concerns regarding the economic situation 
have always been based on a real situation. For some time now 
the unemployment rate in eastern Germany has been around 
16% and without massive government assistance it would be 
even higher. At the same time, more than 40% of those 
employed in eastern Germany feel that their jobs are not 


secure. 
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In western Germany unemployment has risen to 7.5% as a 
result of the recession and major structural problems. At the 
present time some 3.5 million members of the work force are 
unemployed in all of Germany. The consequences for eastern 


and western Germany are very similar. Most eastern Germans 


assess the general economic situation in eastern Germany as 


being bad. 


Graph No. 3 


Among western Germans the perception of the general 
economic situation has worsened dramatically since the general 


election. 


Graph No. 4 


The fact that both eastern and western Germans assess their 
specific economic situation as being much better than the 
general economic situation does nothing to improve the general 


pessimistic outlook. 


Graphs No. 5 and 6 
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It is a well Known fact that when the general economic situation 


worsens differences in perception of general and specific 


economic situations occur, as was observed here. The fact that 


the specific economic situation in eastern Germany is also 
assessed as being considerable better than the general 
economic situation is not very reassuring, since in many cases 
the relatively good assessment of the specific situation in 
eastern Germany is based on transfer payments. 

Gra pu No. 7 
In this situation it is not surprising that considerable changes 
have taken place since the last general election with regard to 
attributing competence for resolving economic problems in 
eastern and western Germany. At the time of the last general 
election the CDU/CSU and FDP government was clearly 
perceived by the eastern German population as having the 
competence to resolve the economic problems that exist in 
eastern Germany. Since the election, particularly in the first half 
of 1992, the current government has lost considerable ground 
and now less than 30% of the eastern German population 
considers the government competent to resolve the economic 
problems being faced in eastern Germany. An alternative, SPD- 
led government is now perceived as being better than the 
current Bonn government. However, an alternative SPD-led 
government has not been able to profit fully from the changed 
assessment of the current government's capabilities. It is 
noteworthy here that since 1992 many of the persons 
interviewed in eastern Germany take the view that neither a 
CDU/CSU-led nor an SPD-led government would be capable of 
dealing with the economic problems being faced in eastern 
Germany. 


Western German opinions regarding the competence of the 
Bonn government or an SPD-led government to resolve the 
economic problems being faced in eastern Germany differed 


from those held by the eastern German population for some 


time. One of the factors involved here is that since Ludwig 


Erhard's times the CDU/CSU has had and has managed to 
keep the image of a party competent in economic matters. The 
economic problems being faced in the new German states 
resulted in an initial decline in the percentage of the population 
willing to ascribe economic competence to a CDU/CSU-led 
government but — in contrast to the opinions expressed by 
eastern Germans — preference continued to be shown for the 
current Bonn government over an SPD-led government for quite 
some time. As of the middle of this year the CDU/CSU-led 
government would seem to have lost its advantage. A relatively 
large group of western Germans realizes that neither of the two 
alternative governments would be capable of resolving the 
economic problems being faced in eastern Germany. However, 
the percentage of persons who feel this way is not as high in 


western Germany as it is in eastern Germany. 


Graph No. 8 


In contrast to their assessment of competence for resolving the 
economic problems being faced in eastern Germany, most 
western Germans continue to feel that the CDU/CSU/FDP 


government in Bonn has more competence for dealing with 
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western Germany's economic problems than an SPD-led 


government. It is even more clearly evident here that the SPD is 


unable to profit to a full extent from the losses sustained by the 


CDU as a result of a clear public perception of the downturn in 


economic activity. 


Graph No. 9 


The doubts many eastern and western Germans have with 
regard to the competence of the current government as well as 
the current opposition to deal with the economic challenges 
being faced in eastern and western Germany is reflected in 
strongly declining satisfaction rates with the government and 


the opposition. 


Graph No. 10 


The graph produced for Germany as a whole shows that in the 
course of the current legislative term the initially large measure 
of satisfaction with the government has turned into clear-cut 
criticism. It is clearly recognizable here that the opposition will 
be able to derive little or no profit from the government's 
situation. This graph shows the large measure of doubt that 
exists with regard to the problem-solving capabilities of the 


current political constellations. 
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Voter intentions in eastern and western Germany indicate clear 


shifts away from the CDU or CDU/CSU, particularly towards the 
SPD, but without the SPD being able to profit to the full extent 
from the CDU's losses. 


Graphs No. 11 and 12 


A look at the trend lines shows that it is very difficult to draw 
conclusions regarding individual changes in attitude and 


behaviour. 


Individual Change and Party Support 


With a view to documenting the formation of democratic 
attitudes in eastern Germany and the development of an all- 
German identity at the individual level the German Press and 
Information Office, the Konrad Adenauer Foundation and the 
Friedrich Naumann Foundation jointly created a panel project, 
the first two phases of which were carried out in March 1992 
and March 1993. In March 1992, 2,329 eligible voters were 
interviewed in eastern Germany and 2,531 in western Germany. 
The poll was repeated in March 1993, resulting in 1,515 
persons being interviewed in eastern Germany and 1,655 in 
western Germany. The panel balance sheet for the CDU or 
CDU/CSU and the SPD makes it clear that both parties will 


suffer losses in eastern and in western Germany, only part of 


which they will be able to compensate for by gaining new 


voters. The SPD will have an easier time of this than the CDU. 


Using the large amount of material gained in the panel study, 
job security will be used as an example to determine to what 
extent differences exist between eastern and western Germany 
and what conclusions can be drawn from this for the two major 


parties (see Table 14). 


In a comparison of eastern and western Germany it is clearly 
evident that the employment rate in western Germany is much 
higher than is the case in eastern Germany. In addition, more of 
those persons polled in western Germany who indicated in the 
first interview that they did not feel their employment situation 
was threatened are still able to assume that their job situation is 
secure than is the case in eastern Germany. Of those who 
indicated in the first interview that their jobs were not secure, 
considerably more in western Germany were able to indicate a 
clearly secure job situation than was the case in eastern 
Germany. Taking into account these individual changes for 
those who indicated in the first and second interviews they 
intended to vote for the CDU or CDU/CSU, on the one hand, or 


the SPD, on the other, some interesting differences emerge. In 


general, the level of job security among stable CDU voters in 
western Germany and in Eastern Germany is considerably 
higher than is the case for stable SPD voters. In addition, it is 
clearly evident that those stable CDU voters in eastern 
Germany who were not certain of their employment situation 
are experiencing a much more positive trend than is the case 


with stable SPD voters in eastern Germany. 
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Tables 15 and 16 


It would be interesting to see whether there is a recognizable 


connection between individual changes with regard to job 


security among those voters who indicated in the first interview 
they intended to vote for the CDU and in the second interview 
indicated a different party. The comparison of the group the 
CDU lost after the first interview with stable CDU voters shows 
very clearly that the level of job security among those voters 
who "swung away" from the CDU/CSU in western and in 
eastern Germany is lower than in the case of stable CDU 
voters. With regard to those who described their jobs as 
insecure in the first interview, those counted among the CDU 
losses show a much smaller measure of positive development 


than is the case for stable CDU voters. 


Table 17 


Further analyses will need to be carried out to determine the 


extent to which this information is reliable. 
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Concluding remarks 


Since reunification the critical problems associated with 
reunification have attracted considerable attention in the 
western and eastern German media. In many cases doubts 
have been expressed as to whether or not the people in the 
former GDR - if they had the choice — would opt once again for 
unification with western Germany. The polls carried out by 


Forschungsgruppe Wahlen have made this very clear. Despite 


all the problems perceived by eastern and western Germany in 


connection with unification, there has been no change in basic 
public approval of reunification in both parts of Germany. 
Today just under 90% of the persons polled in eastern and 
western Germany feel that reunification is a good thing, also 
from today's standpoint and in awareness of all the problems 


that have arisen in connection with it. 
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Abstract 


Political and Economic Markets: 
Connecting Attitudes Toward Political Democracy and a 
Market Economy Within the Mass Culture of the USSR 


James L. Gibson 


Two enormously important changes are currently taking place in the USSR. First, the country 
is inching its way toward becoming a more democratic polity. Second, economic reforms are being 
implemented that reduce the role of the old command economy while increasing the influence of 
market forces. Whether these reforms are successful depends on many factors, including the recep- 
tiveness of ordinary Soviets to political and economic reform. 


To what degree are democratization and "marketization" connected? This is a question that has 
long interested theorists, both normative and positive. Yet research on the empirical connection be- 
tween attitudes toward democracy and markets has been scarce. Do supporters of democratization 
favor the demise of the socialist organization of the economy? Is there a common source of support 
for political and economic markets? In the hearts and minds of ordinary citizens, can the underlying 
values of democracy and capitalism be reconciled and integrated? It is especially important to consider 
these questions in light of the tendency for political and economic reforms to be packaged together in 
contemporary world politics. 


The purpose of this research is to examine the attitudes of ordinary Soviet citizens toward 
democracy and the market economy. Based on an All-Union survey conducted in the Spring of 1992, 
I begin with a detailed conceptual and operational consideration of support for values 1) conducive to 
democracy and 2) conducive to the development of a market economy. We then examine the intercon- 
nections of the two sets of values. I also explore the hypothesis that support for democracy and sup- 
port for economic markets have a common origin within the value systems of the Soviets. Finally, I 
consider a variety of competing hypotheses about the origins of democracy and economic values. 
Thus, this research will shed some important light on the interrelationships of cultures supportive of 
democratic political institutions and of market-based economic institutions. 


“lam grateful to several agencies for support for this research, including the National Science Foundation (SES-9023565), 
the Advanced Research Program (003652-164), the College of Social Sciences and the Limited-Grant-in-Aid program at 
the University of Houston, and the USSR Academy of Sciences. I assume complete responsibility for all interpretations 
and conclusions in this paper; none of these agencies necessarily endorses my findings. Without my collaboration with 
Gennady Denisovsky, Polina Kozyreva, and Mikhail Matskovsky of the Institute of Sociology, USSR Academy of 
Sciences, this research would not have been possible. Raymond M. Duch, University of Houston, has been my invaluable 
collaborator throughout this project. 
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The polities of Central and Eastern Europe are undergoing some of the most profound changes 
political systems can experience. Not only has there been rapid and elemental change in the institu- 
tions and processes of politics, but economic restructuring has been taking place as well. There are 
perhaps few countries in the history of the world that have simultaneously embarked on such massive 
political, social and economic transformations. 

It is by no means clear where these processes are leading. Though often referred to as 
"democratization" and "marketization," the systems of Central and Eastern Europe are certainly not 
embarked on a linear pathway, inevitably leading upward and onward to a full-fledged democracy 
with a flourishing market economy. Indeed, it is not even clear that these regimes should be desig- 
nated "Post-Communist" -- as the Lithuanians and Mongolians (e.g., Batbayar 1993) have recently 
reminded us, a better moniker might simply be "Currently Non-Communist." The processes of politi- 
cal and economic change will surely not unfold according to the economists’ rationality or the 
theorists' logic. 

Nor is it clear that the processes of political reform and economic reform are inextricably 
intertwined.! It is quite possible that some changes may involve movement toward democratization 
but without widespread and complete marketization. Perhaps as likely, economies based on market 
mechanism may evolve but without significant democratic institutions and processes. And while a 
command economy may be inimical to democratic government, many forms of economic organization 
with widely varying roles for the government seem compatible with democratic processes. Though 
many have offered hypotheses about the relationship between economic and political systems, it seems 
prudent at the moment to defer a judgment on the nature of the correlation (not to mention causation) 
pending more empirical evidence from Central and Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 

One of the many reasons why economic and political change may not proceed hand-in-hand is 
that, while there may be at least an abstract consensus on democracy, there are deep divisions in these 
societies on markets and capitalism. The symbol of democracy was rarely disparaged under Com- 
munist rule (even if Western "pseudo-democracy" was often belittled); indeed, an important goal of 
Communism was to create a more nearly perfect system of democratic governance. Capitalism, on the 
other hand, has been systematically vilified over long periods of times. Moreover, economic change is 
difficult, imposing severe hardships in large proportions of the population. It should hardly be surpris- 
ing to find that ordinary people of the regimes of Central and Eastern Europe embrace the ideology of 
democracy (even if not all of its applied processes), while eschewing capitalistic ideology altogether. 

Thus, it is important to examine the interplay of social change within both the political and 
economic spheres. My purpose in this paper is to do so within the context of the mass culture of the 
(former) Soviet Union?, based on a survey we conducted in the entire territory of the Soviet Union as 
it was constituted in December, 1991. My specific objectives are to investigate the interrelationship 
between attitudes toward democratic processes, institutions, and values, and attitudes toward market 
processes, institutions, and values. I am not (I hope) focusing on ephemeral opinions toward the 
global concepts of "market" or "democracy," but am instead concerned with attitudes toward the 
values and processes that undergird such institutions. In particular, I have three main purposes. Focus- 
ing on our 1992 survey of the mass public, I begin with a description of the nature of democratic 
values held by ordinary Soviet people. I then turn to analysis of attitudes toward market processes, 
values, and institutions, again relying on the same data source. Finally, and most importantly, I test 
the hypothesis that support for democracy is independent of support for a market economy. The inde- 


1. There is a voluminous literature on the relationship between economic development and democratization. For a recent 
contribution to the debate see Lipset, Seong, and Torres 1993. The European Journal of Political Research recently pub- 
lished a group of theoretical papers evaluating the linkage between capitalism and democracy, focusing on the work of 
Schumpeter. See for example Bellamy 1993. 


2. The issue of what to call the former Soviet Union is of course complicated. My references to the "Soviet Union" should 
be understood as applying to the now independent republics that in the past made up the USSR. 


pendence I investigate is not just in terms of a simple bivariate correlation, but also in terms of the 
etiology of support for economic and political change. Though data on the views of ordinary people 
are far from determinative in the process of change that is unfolding, this analysis makes clear that 
democracy will experience a much warmer reception in the Soviet Union than will markets, even if 
the two are fairly closely interrelated. 


Cultural Values and Institutional Change 

These are times of momentous political change in territories of the (former) Soviet Union. 
Since Mikhail Gorbachev became the Soviet leader in 1985 the country has undergone a series of mas- 
sive transformations. The Union itself has been completely restructured; virtually all basic political 
institutions have been revamped or replaced; political freedom has become widely available; a restruc- 
turing of the economic system has been attempted; a putsch occurred, but was defeated; and an 
elemental repudiation of the ideology of totalitarian Communism has swept the country. Rarely has 
history witnessed such radical political change within such a short period of time. 

There are many possible explanations (as well as types of explanations) for political change in 
the Soviet Union. Certainly international affairs played a significant role. The massive American 
military build-up of the 1980s forced the Soviets to divert resources from the ailing consumer sectors 
of their economy to the military. Worldwide technological innovations were important as well. Due to 
computers, satellites, and cables, information became uncontrollable. There is little doubt that in- 
dividual leadership was crucial, as so readily seen in Gorbachev's heroic attempts at reform and 
Yeltsin's defense of the "White House" during the August Putsch. Secular processes of change within 
the Soviet Union -- the increasing urbanization of the country, the widespread education of the 
population, the growth of a professional middle class -- also played an important role in creating a 
constituency for political change. When political scientists finish their analysis of the events in the 
USSR a lengthy list of variables will surely be implicated in the process. 

A crucial element in the political transformation of the USSR is the Soviet people themselves 
-- that is, the Soviet political culture.” Political scientists have long recognized that cultural values can 
be an important impediment to political change, and it is the basic premise of this paper that what or- 
dinary people believe, expect, and do about politics has something to do with processes of political 
change. I do not gainsay the importance of the other variables in the processes of change; nor do I 
necessarily claim that the impetus for change originated in the mass public. But the way in which 
these processes have been played out is fundamentally affected by the beliefs, values, attitudes, and 
behaviors of ordinary people. Consequently, it is important to inquire into the cultural values 
prevalent in the Soviet Union as a means of assessing the possibilities for the successful transforma- 
tion of the Soviet polity. 

Political theorists have long attempted to identify the particular cultural values that are con- 
ducive to the development of democratic polities (e.g., Almond and Verba 1963, 1980; Dahl 1971, 
1989; Inglehart 1990), and most would agree with the simple proposition that "the development of a 
stable and effective democratic government depends upon the orientations that People have to the 
political process -- upon the political culture" (Almond and Verba 1963, 498).° Dahl, in making a 
general point about the importance of the beliefs of citizens, especially influential citizens, for the 


3. Political culture may be defined as "the system of empirical beliefs, expressive symbols, and values which defines the 
situation in which political action takes place. It provides the subjective orientation to politics" (Pye and Verba 1965, 513). 
For an interesting critique of Soviet research using the political culture concept see Reisinger 1993. 


4. There has recently been a resurgence of interest in cultural theories (e.g., Wildavsky 1987). Indeed, Eckstein has argued 
that cultural theory "may plausibly be considered one of two still viable general approaches to political theory and 
explanation," and that "determining which of the two modes of theorizing and explaining -- the ‘culturalist' or the 
‘rationalist’ -- is likely to give the better results may be the single most important item now on the agenda of political 
science" (Eckstein 1988, 789). 


development of "polyarchies" or democracies, offers the Soviet Union as an illustrative case: 
.. the Soviet Union has developed all the attributes of an MDP [modern dynamic 

pluralist country] except for the relatively low level of organizational autonomy and 

hence of pluralism. Though it is modern and dynamic, even the liberalization under 

Mikhail Gorbachev has not yet brought about a highly pluralistic society. One cannot 

fully explain the rejection of greater pluralism by the leadership ... without taking into 

account the weakness of democratic ideas, beliefs, and traditions in Russia throughout its 

history and the commitment of the leadership since 1918 to a Leninist view of the ~— 

(Dahl 1989, 262) 

Virtually every scholar who has thought about processes of democratization? has ascribed an impor- 
tant role to political culture (e.g., Almond and Verba 1963; Huntington 1984; Inglehart 1990; 
DiPalma 1990; Lijphart 1990). 

Scholars working on change in the Soviet Union have also become interested in how economic 
transformations are affected by basic cultural values (e.g., Shiller, Boycko, and Korobov 1991; Duch 
1993). The basic processes are similar in both the economic and political spheres -- the function of in- 
stitutions is hypothesized to be dependent upon the beliefs, values, and behaviors prevalent in the cul- 
ture. Just as one finds those who are skeptical of whether the culture of the states of the former Soviet 
Union can sustain democratic institutions (e.g., Mestrovic 1992), one finds the argument that progress 
toward implementing a market economy is impeded by the lack of cultural values consonant with 
capitalism (e.g., Kuz'minov 1992). Thus, there is widespread agreement that efforts to reform the 
USSR are at least to some degree dependent upon mass culture. 

In this paper, I am concerned with two domains of Soviet values -- those pertaining to political 
democratization, and those pertaining to the transition from a command economy to a market 
economy. There has been important previous work in each of these spheres. 

Democratic Cultural Values 

By "democracy" I mean a political system that grants unimpaired opportunities for all full 
citizens 

1. to formulate their preferences 

2. to signify their preferences to their fellow citizens and the government by individual 

and collective action 

3. to have their preferences weighed equally in the conduct of the government, that is, 

weighted with no discrimination because of the content or source of the preference (Dahl 

1971: 1,2). 

Democracies need not allow all political interests equal influence over public policies, but they must 
allow all political interests equal opportunity to compete for the control of public policies. 

Robert Dahl has proposed a list of cultural values he believes are conducive to democratic 
development’ , citing the following as important to the development of democracy (or "polyarchy mys. 


5. We refer to these processes as "democratization" even though we do not believe that "democratization" necessarily leads 
to democracy, either ever or in a linear or even monotonic fashion. "Democratization" for us means movement along a 
continuum, not the creation of a democratic polity. 


6. Similarly, Mueller (1992, 985, emphasis in original) asserts: "democracy--government that is necessarily responsive-- 
takes effect when people agree not to use violence to overthrow the government and when the government leaves them free 
to criticize, to pressure, and to try to replace it by any other means." 


7. Dahl, and many others, actually focus on the beliefs of "political activists" (see Gibson and Duch 1991). We agree that 
political activists are of special importance and we discuss their beliefs below. The values of ordinary citizens are impor- 
tant nonetheless (as Dahl himself notes: "This concern [for the beliefs of political activists] does not mean that the beliefs 
held among the less influential strata are irrelevant, but only that a stronger case can be made for treating the beliefs of the 
politically most active and involved strata as an important explanatory factor" (1971, 127)), and we will not distinguish 
leaders from followers in this discussion of the theoretical literature. 


| 
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(1) belief in the legitimacy of the institutions of democracy -- public contestation and participation; (2) 
beliefs about authority relationships between government and the governed; (3) confidence in the 
capacity of the government to deal effectively with the country's problems; (4) political and interper- 
sonal trust; and (5) belief in the possibility and desirability of political cooperation mixed with a belief 
in the legitimacy of conflict.? More simply put, a democratic citizen is one who believes in individual 
liberty and who is politically tolerant, who holds a certain amount of distrust of political authority but 
at the same time is trustful of fellow citizens, who is obedient but nonetheless willing to assert rights 
against the state, who views the state as constrained by legality, and who supports basic democratic 
institutions and processes. Though there are undoubtedly those who would quibble with this list, it 
would be largely on the need to supplement the roster rather than delete items from it. 

In order to think about the cultural implications of these institutional guarantees we have re- 
organized them just a bit. A democratic political culture is a set of norms that (1) encourage the for- 
mation of individual and collective preferences; (2) and the submission of those preferences to the 
political arena for satisfaction; (3) within the context of support for a set of institutional arrangements 
for political decision making that is responsive to these preferences. At the stage of preference forma- 
tion and articulation, we focus on democratic rights and liberties; institutional arrangements are 
operationalized as support for democratic institutions. Each of these represents a sector of a 
democratic political culture, and each will be the object of our inquiry. 

This research focuses on support for basic democratic rights, liberties, and institutions under 
the assumption that such beliefs can constrain structural processes of democratization. !° For instance, 
competitive elections are difficult to implement in the context of widespread beliefs that diverse politi- 
cal parties exacerbate and create conflicts in society. Similarly, to the extent that ordinary citizens are 
intolerant of political diversity, democratic openness and competition are impeded. Certainly culture 
does not completely determine structure and practice, but it is difficult to understand the possibilities 
for reform without consideration of the beliefs, values, and attitudes of ordinary citizens. 

We have tested this conceptualization of support for democratic institutions and processes in 
two earlier surveys (see for example Gibson, Duch, and Tedin 1992; Gibson and Duch 1992; Gibson 
and Duch 1993a). Generally, we were surprised to discover such widespread support for most aspects 
of democracy, with the notable exception of political tolerance (Gibson and Duch 1994). Other related 
research draws similar conclusions (Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992; Hahn 1991).! 

Market-Based Cultural Values 

Theories of democracy, and their implications for cultural values, have been well developed 
over the preceding centuries; theories of the economic aspects of the political culture are less well 
developed. It is important to begin this analysis with an effort at conceptualizing market-based cultural 
values. 

The countries of the former Soviet Union are currently engaged in reforming its economy, 
changing away from the old system of centralized planning -- the command economy. While bitter 
debates rage about the nature and pace of these reforms, virtually all agree that some elements of a 
market economy are desirable. But just what are the elements of a market economy? 


8. For simplicity, we have substituted the word "democracy" for Dahl's "polyarchy." 

9. See also Dahl 1989, 262, for a more recent re-statement of the importance of these attributes. 

10. As Rose (1992, 13) put it: "Democracy presupposes a civil society, a recognition by the state that individuals, infor- 
mal groups, and formal institutions should be free to pursue their interests and ideas independent of the state in most 


spheres of life." 


11. For similar research in China, see Nathan and Shi 1993. On Eastern Europe see Rose 1991. 
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One of the earliest systematic attempts to assess Soviet attitudes toward a market economy can 
be found in Shiller, Boycko, and Korobov (1991). Using the results from telephone interviews in 
Moscow (and New York City), Shiller, Boycko, and Korobov were concerned with the degree to 
which cultural values can impede the development of a market economy. The dimensions of economic 
values they analyzed include: 1) the fairness of price changes, and in particular whether it is perceived 
as legitimate for sellers to raise prices in response to demand; 2) attitudes toward income inequality; 
3) attitudes toward the importance of work incentives; 4) resistance to the exchange of money, includ- 
ing the charging of interest on loans; 5) negative attitudes toward business, especially entrepreneurs; 
6) perceptions of speculation and speculators; 7) understandings of compensated price changes; and 8) 
expectations of possible future government involvement in the economy. Their findings indicate 
remarkable similarity between the American and Soviet data (although often the surprise in the data is 
in how sparse American support for market principles is). There are a few notable exceptions -- the 
Soviet people appear to be more willing to impose supplemental judgments of fairness on the ex- 
change of money and therefore are deemed less supportive of this principle, and there are more 
widespread anti-business feelings among the Muscovites -- but generally Muscovites and New Yorkers 
seem to share the same values about economic institutions and processes. 

It is difficult to draw firm conclusions from this study for several reasons. First, the Soviet 
sample is quite limited -- only roughly 120 Muscovites were asked the questions; Moscow may well 
be atypical of the Soviet Union on this score; and telephone interviews were used. Second, a number 
of statistical anomalies (e.g., excluding those who "don't know" their views from the denominator) 
make the analysis unconvincing. Third, and perhaps most importantly, the sort of cultural values 
necessary to sustain a market-based economy that has functioned for decades may be quite different 
than the values necessary to effect a transformation from a command economy to a market economy. 
Finally, no effort was made to assess the distribution of attitudes toward different segments of society, 
nor to test hypotheses about the origins of these attitudes. Still, were we to rely on this study we 
would conclude that on most dimensions the Soviet respondents do not support the principles underly- 
ing a market economy (even if Americans do not either). At a minimum, there seem to be important 
cultural impediments to the development of a market economy in the USSR. 

A far more rigorous analysis of attitudes toward the market economy can be found in Duch's 
analysis of our 1990 survey of the mass public in the European portion of the Soviet Union. Duch 
analyzed support for the premises of free-market mechanisms -- a "free market culture" (1992, 590) -- 
focusing on a multi-dimensional set of economic attitudes, and discovered a connection between free- 
market values and support for market-based economic reforms. Duch's analysis is also important be- 
cause he concludes that attitudes toward a market economy are connected with support for competitive 
elections, an important component of democratic values. Not only are the two variables strongly re- 
lated (r = .47; 1993, 601), but they seem to have common antecedents as well. His analysis suggests 
"that the transition to free markets in the Soviet Union will have to accommodate a large proportion 
of the population that clings aggressively to the notions of social egalitarianism. To the extent that 
public opinion matters in this transition process, the free-market model for the former Soviet Union 
will more likely resemble that of the social democracies of Western Europe, which tend to champion 
egalitarianism, rather than the more laissez-faire model found, for example, in the United States" 
(1993, 603-604). 


12. There is other evidence that Americans are not entirely enthusiastic about the market economy in their country. Adams 
(1990) found, for instance, a more widespread belief in the fairness of the private enterprise system in Canada than in the 
United States (although it was high in both countries), as well as more confidence in business in Canada than in America. 
Moreover, a large majority of Americans believe that the government should be responsible for reducing income ine- 
quality. There are certainly limits to what Americans expect of their government in the economic sphere, but to charac- 
terize American culture as a supportive of the free market requires a large number of caveats. 


Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992) have also addressed the question of support for the free market 
in the USSR, although unlike other studies, they do not have a battery of scales and items measuring 
economic and political attitudes. Their findings are generally in agreement with other research. They 
conclude: "What many Soviet citizens pressing for change may want is a more efficient and produc- 
tive state, rather than a state shorn of social obligations" (1992, 861). 

Most surveys report a certain ambivalence toward economic reform among those who have 
lived under a command economy. Mason (1992, 2) summarizes the conflicting views well: 

Having just overturned the communist system, with its authoritarianism, centralization, 

and inefficiencies, most people are hostile to the idea, at least, of socialism ... Once one 

gets away from the ideologically loaded terms of "socialism" and "market", however, 

this seeming consensus begins to disappear. When respondents were asked more specific 

questions, they tended to support important policies and values associated with the state 

socialist regimes they have left behind. This is perhaps most evident in widespread 
egalitarianism, support for a strong role for the government in the economy, and deep 
skepticism about a distributive system based more on merit than on need. 
Thus, we must be mindful that attitudes toward market-based institutions and processes may well be 
multi-dimensional, ambivalent, and even conflicting. The connection between economic and political 
attitudes may be complicated as well. 
The Interrelationship of Economic and Political Attitudes 

The central problem of this research is to assess the interrelationship between economic and 
democratic attitudes. Are democracy and a market economy intertwined in the minds of ordinary 
Soviet people, or do they differentiate between types of economic and political organization? Perhaps 
more importantly, what is the causal connection between the two sets of attitudes? Is support for 
democratic institutions and processes a derivative of attitudes toward the market, or vice versa, or do 
these two sets of attitudes originate in some exogenous factors? Unfortunately, there is justification for 
each of the possible causal pathways. 

Some observers of Soviet politics fear that commitments to democratic institutions and 
processes are ephemeral. The argument is sometimes made that the dominant force for change in the 
countries of the former USSR is economic -- people want a productive economic system. Democracy 
is perceived as a means toward economic productivity, in part because it allows individuals the 
freedom and autonomy -- political and economic -- to pursue their interests. Democracy is also a 
means of holding officials accountable for their actions. Thus, democracy is supported mainly for its 
instrumental economic value. Adherents to this view fear that support for democracy may weaken if 
a) economic prosperity does not emerge; or b) the connection between the economic and political sys- 
tems is broken. To the extent that commitments to democracy are only instrumental, failure to turn 
the economy around in the short-term may have disastrous political consequences. Especially since the 
superiority of democracy for economic prosperity has not becn clearly established, the fad of 
democracy may be short-lived. Since there is little intrinsic support for democracy, the political future 
of the USSR is precarious. This argument implies that economic attitudes cause political attitudes. 

An alternative view is that attitudes toward a market economy are derived from attitudes 
toward democratic institutions and processes. This view argues for the primacy of politics, and espe- 
cially for individual-level political freedom. The transformation of the Soviet Union was brought 
about by people's desire for greater autonomy and control over their lives and their political system, 
as well as for the reduction in the arbitrary power of the state and an increase in political account- 
ability. Certainly the economic failure of the USSR played some role in this process, but democratiza- 
tion was favored as a means of creating "socialism that works." 

Relatedly, both support for democratic institutions and market-based economic institutions may 
stem from other values. In particular, attitudes toward reform in general, especially resistance to so- 
cial change, may be closely connected to acceptance of new economic and political institutions (see 
Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992). Individuals differ in their ability to accommodate change, and these 
differences may well influence attitudes toward political and economic reforms. 
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Economic experiences, including self interests, may also influence economic and political at- 
titudes. Beginning their article with the pithy assertion "Economics moves political behavior," MacK- 
uen, Erikson, and Stimson (1992, 597) posit that citizens may be thought of as either peasants or 
bankers. "The peasant judges the government by present personal experience. He or she eschews 
abstraction and, instead, relies on what may be seen and felt directly, on direct personal experience ... 
Turning to politics, the question is simply put: 'What have you done for me lately?'" On the other 
hand, the banker "judges the government by its ability to shepherd the future. Ignoring current condi- 
tions, the banker attends to matters of systemic consequence that indicate the government's wisdom, 
rather than its appetite. The banker asks, ‘What are your prospects?'"(MacKuen, Erikson, and Stim- 
son 1992, 597). Substituting "the political system" for their "the government," it is reasonable to 
hypothesize that support for political reform is a function of a) one's personal economic well-being 
("pocketbook perceptions"), and/or b) one's perception of the performance of the more general na- 
tional economy ("sociotropic economic perceptions"). 

Also important in periods of rapid economic and political change is whether citizen attitudes 
toward the political system are a function of retrospective or prospective economic attitudes. Though 
it is often difficult to disentangle the connections between one's view of the past and expectations 
about the future (e.g., Fiorina 1981), it is important to try to assess whether the prospective evalua- 
tions of the economy have the strong effect they seem to have in the West (Kiewiet 1983; Lewis-Beck 
1990; MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1992). Following this literature, I hypothesize that prospective 
sociotropic perceptions have the strongest impact on attitudes toward political and economic reform. 

Finifter and Mickiewicz also discovered that age and education were significantly related to 
their measure of support for economic reform. Older Soviet citizens tended to prefer state-oriented ac- 
tion on social problems (in contrast to individualistic action), as would be expected. Surprisingly, 
however, as education increased so too did support for state responsibility. This finding is in conflict 
with Duch's analysis, and with most earlier research on the effect of education within recent Soviet 
society. ** Thus, it is important to consider both age and education as predictors of attitudes toward 
reform. 


An important source of modernization is the importation of ideas.!> The world has witnessed 
rather dramatic changes in telecommunications, ranging from cable television, to VCRs, to facsimile 
machines, to computers and telephones (cf. Rosenau 1988). The consequence of this change is that in- 
formation is much more difficult to control than it ever has been in the past. Indeed, the very notion 
of a totalitarian society may well have been made obsolete by technological change. Add (in the case 


13. Indeed, there is large body of literature connecting economic malaise with the failure of democracy. See for example, 
Londregan and Poole 1990. For one of the rare optimistic voices on this issue see Remmer 1990, 1991. Empirical tests of 
this hypothesis at the micro-level are virtually non-existent. 


14. Mason (1992) reports that 10 percent of the variance in attitudes toward market institutions in Russia can be accounted 
for by education, income, gender, and age. The strongest predictor of the four is education. He concludes: "Thus we see 
what could be a politically dangerous situation in the [East-Central European] countries, where the governments and a rela- 
tively small educated elite favor the implementation of a market-based economy and more meritocratic society, while most 
of the poor and less-educated population, who will directly feel the bit of these reforms, remain supportive of many of the 
social and economic principles of the old regime. While almost everyone seems committed to the democratic aspects of the 
reform process, there are sharp divisions over the economic ones." (emphasis in original) 


15. There is a fairly broad literature on diffusion (e.g., Ray 1989; Mueller 1989). One of the most relevant analyses is 
Starr's (1991) study of the diffusion of democracy throughout the world. Based on macro-level analysis, he concludes that 
there is strong evidence of a worldwide trend toward democracy and that this trend most likely reflects the diffusion of 
ideas across nation-states. Our own analysis should be seen as a micro-level complement to Starr excellent macro-level in- 
vestigation. 


of the Soviet Union) more opportunity to travel -- both to the West but even to Eastern and Central 
— -- and knowledge of alternative institutional structures and processes becomes impossible to 
ock. 

Without necessarily accepting Fukuyama's (1989, 1992) thesis that history has ended, it is pos- 
sible to argue that support for democratic and market-based institutions has emerged in the USSR 
through the importation of ideas from the West and the remainder of the world.!° Democracy may not 
have indigenous roots in the USSR, but may instead have traveled over the airwaves. If we accept the 
modernization argument that worldwide communications systems have affected (and connected) nearly 
every part of the globe, then it is sensible to hypothesize that diffusion processes have contributed to 
the democratization of individual Soviet citizens.’ Thus, we hypothesize that those with greater 
awareness of Western European politics are more likely to hold democratic values and to favor 
market-based economic institutions. 

Thus, I will consider a number of conventional hypotheses accounting for support for 
democratic and market-based institutions and processes. In addition, the nature of the interrelationship 
between the two sets of attitudes will be considered in some detail in an effort to assess whether 
markets and democracy are inextricably linked within the minds of ordinary Soviet citizens. 


Research Design 

This research is based on a survey of mass opinion carried out in the former Soviet Union in 
the Spring of 1992. This was a large, complicated survey, conducted with a myriad of research objec- 
tives, and consequently considerable detail about the survey is provided in Appendix A. To sum- 
marize, 4,309 people, selected through a multi-stage probability sampling method, were interviewed 
face-to-face by trained interviewers. The sample was designed so as to support inferences to 1) the 
Soviet Union as it was constituted in December, 1991 (that is, the sample is representative of the 
eleven republics that in 1992 comprised the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) plus 
Georgia); 2) Russia, including, due to special oversamples, Moscow and Leningrad; 3) Ukraine, due 
to a special oversample; 4) Soviet Central Asia; and 5) with much less confidence, the remaining ter- 
ritory in the European portion of the former Soviet Union. 

The survey was designed before the demise of the USSR. This political event has considerable 
consequences for the structure of our data analysis. For instance, some readers may object to the total 
sample statistics (All-Union) because they are, in essence, representative of an entity that no longer 
formally exists. We disagree, believing instead that an analysis of these data is useful at the level of 
the entire Soviet Union because, at the time of the survey, that is the way the country had been con- 
stituted for the last seventy or so years.!® We further are unwilling to predict the evolution of the CIS, 


16. Dalton (1991) stresses diffusion as one source of the remarkable development of democratic values among East Ger- 
mans. Similarly, Weil (1989) argues that the democratization process in Spain was significantly affected by knowledge of 
Western European democratic institutions. For an excellent analysis of the role of western ideas in political change in the 
USSR see Hough 1988. 


17. There is some evidence that consumption of foreign media in the USSR has some effect on attitudes and perceptions. 
Even prior to perestroika, western officials believed that Voice of America reach about 14 to 18 percent of the adult Soviet 
population in an average week. Comparable figures for Radio Liberty are 8 to 12 percent; the BBC, 7 to 10 percent; and 
Deutsche Well, 3 to 6 percent (Parta 1986, 230). Moreover, Parta (1986) claims that there is a strong relationship between 
listening to western radio and opinions on issues such as the 1983 Soviet downing of the Korean Airliner and attitudes 
toward the Afghan war. While it is difficult to assess the accuracy of these figures, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
greater consumption of Western ideas is associated with more support for democratic institutions and processes. For an ex- 
cellent analysis of the role of the media in Soviet politics see Mickiewicz 1988. For an update that argues the important 
role of the media in diffusing information from the West, see Mickiewicz 1989, and Mickiewicz 1987. 


18. Data from artificial nation-states are routinely reported and analyzed, including a 48-state United States. 


sO in a sense our analysis is, if nothing else, analogous to an analysis of European Community-wide 
opinion. Thus, a portion of the investigation that follows is based on the All-Union data. 

We are not entirely insensitive to the fact that the USSR no longer exists. The more important 
theoretical problem, however, is whether there is republic-level or regional variance in the data. To 
the extent that there is, it is necessary to control for these differences (to the degree that the sampling 
design will allow it). This is true of analyses of Soviet data, just as it is true of analyses of data from 
the United Kingdom. Thus, my simple position in this research is that it is appropriate to ignore sub- 
national (sub-Commonwealth) differences to the extent that they are empirically unimportant. 


Measurement and Descriptive Findings 
Support for Democratic Institutions and Processes 

Considerable research effort has been devoted to measuring democratic values in the USSR, 
and some basic results have been reported for earlier surveys conducted in the Moscow oblast 
(Gibson, Duch, and Tedin 1992) and in the European portion of the USSR (Gibson and Duch 
1992). 19 Ag] argued above, a democratic citizen is one who believes in individual liberty and who is 
tolerant of political enemies, who holds a certain amount of distrust of political authority but at the 
same time is trustful of fellow citizens, who is obedient but nonetheless willing to assert rights against 
the state, who views the state as constrained by legality, and who supports basic democratic institu- 
tions and processes (cf. Dalton 1991). Instead of conceptualizing support for the norms of democracy 
as an abstract concomitant to democratic values (e.g., Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus 1982), we have 
taken a somewhat different and broader tack, using a more variegated set of political values. The sub- 
dimensions of democratic values include: 1) the valuation the respondent attaches to liberty; 2) sup- 
port for competitive elections; 3) support for a multi-party system; 4) support for pluralistic media; 5) 
rights consciousness; 6) support for dissent and opposition; and 7) political tolerance. Each of these 
concepts is measured through an index based on multiple items, and an index, usually based on factor 
analysis, was created for each of these subdimensions of democratic values. I will consider each of 
these subdimensions in turn. 

Valuation of Liberty. Central to virtually all definitions of democracy is individual liberty. Not 
only must the power of democratic states be constrained, but democracies require guaranteed oppor- 
tunities for citizens -- individually or in groups -- to compete for political power. Individual liberty 
contributes to the ability to vie for power and is an important lubricant for the machinery of 
democracy. 

One of the most basic conflicts within democratic polities concerns the friction between in- 
dividual liberty and public order. As citizens seek to assert their political interests, individually or in 
groups, disruptions often arise. Public demonstrations frequently are associated with disorder and 
violence, and even public expressions of unpopular ideas can be discomforting. To the extent that 
citizens value freedom only when it is not disruptive, democratic liberty is at risk. 

How much do the Soviet people value individual liberty? We can address this question by con- 
sidering their reactions to a set of items measuring support for liberty within the context of potential 
social disorder. It is of course not very useful to ask simply whether liberty is of any value to the 
respondent. Instead, we posed questions that postulated a conflict between liberty and order. We 
hypothesize that democracies require citizenries committed to liberty even when there is a prospect for 
disorder. Table 1 reports the responses of the sample to these questions. 

[PLACE TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


19. See also Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992. For a similar analysis based on a 1990 survey in Yaroslavl' see Hahn 1991. 
For a comparable analysis in Central and Eastern Europe see McIntosh and Mac Iver 1992. 


20. Note that the responses to these items were collected using a five-point Likert response set. I have reported the replies 
in collapsed form for ease of interpretation. All analysis is, of course, conducted on the uncollapsed data. 
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There is evidence in Table 1 that these respondents do indeed sense the tension between order 
and liberty. In keeping with the conventional view of Soviet political culture (e.g., Brown 1989), 
most respondents (63.6 percent) prefer an orderly society over one characterized by disruptive 
freedom. This is the clearest evidence of a penchant for order. On the other hand, this preference for 
order does not extinguish all desire for individual liberty, including non-conformist liberty. Nearly 
one-half (47.5 percent) of the respondents would extend free speech to all groups, even those with 
threatening ideas. A plurality of respondents would protect those who are fundamentally different 
(41.1 percent), and extremist (35.9 percent). A plurality also would ban disruptive demonstrations 
(45.0 percent). It seems that many Soviet people are willing to accept political non-conformity, even 
threatening non-conformity, but are unwilling to countenance public disruptions by those with views 
out of sync with the majority. 

As with all Soviet survey data, a considerable number of respondents is uncertain about these 
issues. Among those with opinions, the division between those favoring liberty and those favoring or- 
der is roughly equal, but roughly a quarter of the respondents cannot decide which alternative is 
preferable. Indeed, on the item about whether free speech is worth danger to society, the sample is 
roughly divided into thirds. How the uncertain respondents would decide within an actual conflict 
over individual liberty would likely be of crucial importance. 

From the point-of-view of democratization, these findings are not particularly encouraging. 
Many Soviet people are willing to sacrifice liberty for the sake of an orderly society. Especially since 
the period of the transition to democracy is likely to be one in which disorder and disruption are at 
their peak, ordinary Soviet citizens may not stand as strong supporters of democracy. There is some 
support for individual non-conformity, but there are deep divisions on whether there should be so 
much political freedom that non-conformists might be allowed to become disruptive to society. 

From the point-of-view of traditional descriptions of Soviet political culture (e.g., Brown 
1989), this level of support for liberty even when associated with disorder is surprisingly high. There 
is clearly a significant portion of Soviet society -- ranging from roughly one-third to nearly one-half -- 
that values individual liberty, even disruptive, liberty quite substantially. Ciearly, Soviet political cul- 
ture harbors important divisions in attitudes about social order and individual liberty. Generally, there 
seems to be a roughly even balance between those who would sacrifice liberty to achieve order and 
those who would sacrifice order for the sake of individual liberty. 

Support for Dissent and Opposition. In a democratic political system, citizens must be able to 
challenge the actions of government and to dissent from those they find objectionable. In more 
autocratic systems, dissent and disagreement are constrained. Just as citizens do not assert a "right to 
rights" in such systems, they do not make a basic claim to disagree with the government. Given the 
tradition in much of Soviet history of citizens adopting a relatively passive role, we would not expect 
to find very widespread endorsement for the notion that citizens ought to be able to disagree with their 
government and express that disagreement. We have measured support for dissent through a set of 
three items. The responses to these questions are shown in the second portion of Table 1. 

Generally speaking, there is fairly broad support for dissent among the Soviet people. Large 
majorities believe that greater freedom to dissent is desirable (76.0 percent) and that dissent con- 
tributes to progressive change (77.0 percent). On the more concrete issue of whether citizens should 


21. An index of support for liberty in the context of social disorder was constructed through Common Factor Analysis. 
The eigenvalue of the first factor is 1.77, and it accounts for 35.4 percent of the inter-item variance. The eigenvalue of the 
second factor is .97 (accounting for 19.5 percent of the variance). 


22. A fourth item was included in the questionnaire as a measure of support for dissent. It read: "In these troubled times, 
laws have to be enforced without mercy, especially when dealing with protesters who are stirring things up." The correla- 
tion between responses to this item and the other three measures is less than .05. This item may have failed in part due to a 
confounding influence of support for the rule of law. That is, the item may have been interpreted by some as a question of 
whether broad discretion ought to be exercised in enforcing the law. 
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be allowed to participate in illegal political organizations there is less agreement, although there is still 
a majority (51.6 percent) supporting the right to dissent. Thus, there appears to be sufficient support 
for democratic style dissent to flourish. In conjunction with their responses to the liberty items, it 
seems that dissent is highly valued in general, even if not under the circumstances of potential social 
disruption. 

Support for an Independent and Pluralistic Media. Within the context of modern industrialized 
democracies, the free flow of information is crucial. For citizens to be able to evaluate their govern- 
ment, to hold it accountable, strong and independent sources of information are essential. Media that 
are dependent upon the government -- either due to direct censorship or even through political control 
of the allocation of paper -- cannot serve as a check on arbitrary and autocratic government. Support 
for a vigorous, pluralistic media is an important component of basic democratic values. We put four 
statements to the Soviet sample concerning independent and pluralistic media, and the responses to 
these questions are also shown in Table 1. 

There is strong support among the Soviet people for independent and pluralistic media. Large 
majorities believe the media ought to be protected from the authorities, and that the media have an 
obligation to reflect all political points-of-view. There is more disagreement on the issue of private 
ownership of the media but a still sizable majority of the Soviet people support a combination of 
private and public media. Some Soviet citizens may well believe that private ownership of media ac- 
tually makes the media less pluralistic and less willing to represent all points-of-view. Thus, on this 
dimension of democratic values, there is widespread support in the Soviet Union. 

Support for Competitive Elections. Any list of characteristics defining democracy must include 
elections (Dahli 1971; Sartori 1986). As Dennis (1970, 819) notes, "if any single institution serves as 
popular democracy's sine qua non it is that of elections." Indeed, some have even gone so far as to 
equate democracy with competitive, multi-party elections. According to Huntington (1984, 195), a 
"political system is defined as democratic to the extent that its most powerful collective decision- 
makers are selected through periodic elections in which candidates freely compete for votes and in 
which virtually all the adult population is eligible to vote." Others agree. 

Based on the four items comprising the competitive elections scale (see Table 1), our Soviet 
data revealed rather ambivalent support for competitive elections, with unusually high levels of uncer- 
tainty among the respondents (see also Tedin and Yap 1993). It seems that even if people are suppor- 
tive of democracy, they are uncertain that competitive elections are the most effective means of 
achieving further democratization. This may be in part a function of ambivalence toward the nascent 
and chaotic political parties that have emerged in the USSR. 

I would have to characterize these data as evidence of low diffuse support for the institution of 
competitive elections. There seems to be little absolute commitment to the institution; instead, it 
seems that competitive elections are supported only insofar as they contribute to the solution of the 
problems of the country, and, at present, there is little evidence that such a contribution is being 
made. Responses to the third item in the table illustrate this most clearly. While a plurality (40.7 per- 
cent) of respondents expresses strong support for competitive elections, nearly one-third (31.8 per- 
cent) is uncertain and another quarter (27.5 percent) is opposed to the institution of competitive elec- 
tions. There is certainly not evidence of a every deep reservoir of goodwill toward the institution of 
competitive elections. 


23. Factor analysis was used to create a summary index. The eigenvalue of the first factor is 1.47, and it accounts for 48.8 
percent of the inter-item variance. The eigenvalue of the second factor is .87 (accounting for 28.8 percent of the variance). 


24. Factor scores are used to summarize the responses to these items. The eigenvalue of the first factor is 1.72, and it ac- 


counts for 42.9 percent of the inter-item variance. The eigenvalue of the second factor is .87 (accounting for 21.7 percent 
of the variance). 


25. The factor analysis produced a single summary measure of this concept. The eigenvalue of the first factor is 1.96, and 
it accounts for 49.0 percent of the inter-item variance. The eigenvalue of the second factor is .92 (accounting for 23.1 per- 
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Support for a Multi-Party System. Elections may be competitive without necessarily involving 
contests between institutionalized political parties, and earlier research on mass attitudes reveals a dis- 
tinction between support for elections and support for parties as the agents of electoral competition 
(Dennis 1970). Especially in political systems emerging from one-party dominance, early political 
competition is likely to be structured around individuals rather than parties. Consequently, we have 
tapped attitudes toward a multi-party system as a separate sub-dimension of democratic values. 

Ideally, the choice in competitive elections is between two or more parties -- less ideally be- 
tween two or more candidates in a one-party circumstance. Most students of elections do not believe 
policy choices are possible (or at least easy) when elections limit choice to candidates without the 
benefit of differing party labels (MacKenzie 1958). Candidate choice systems can be effective as a 
check on the personal competence of the office holder, particularly in terms of being able to deliver 
services to the constituency. But such elections are considerably less effective in mandating public 
policy. In MacKenzie's (1958) words, lack of parties means "muddled choice" and without party 
labels the options to voters are not spelled out with clarity. Or as Schattschneider proclaimed: 
"Modern democracy is unthinkable save in terms of the parties," and "The condition of the parties is 
the best possible evidence of the nature of any regime" (Schattschneider 1942). 

Table 1 also reports the respondents' evaluations of three statements about political parties. A 
majority of respondents supports political parties, at least in the abstract.2° Most (56.4 percent) op- 
pose the abolition of political parties, and most see the future of democracy as tied to the success of 
political parties (52.0 percent). Still, a majority of the respondents (55.9 percent) believes that parties 
obfuscate issues. These responses seem to reflect a tension between aspirations for political parties and 
their actual performance. I should also note that the percentage of respondents uncertain about their 
views of political parties is relatively high, reflecting considerable ambivalence about the role of 
political parties in the new Soviet democracies. 

Rights Consciousness. Another important dimension of democratic values is what may be 
termed "rights consciousness" (see Gibson and Duch 1993c). This is the degree to which citizens are 
willing to assert rights for themselves. To the extent that citizens are vigilant about their rights, 
democracy tends to flourish. In autocratic political systems, it is not the citizen who defines and 
claims her or his rights, but it is instead the government that extends rights to the citizen. Russian 
political culture has often been described as one in which citizens do not acquire rights by entitlement, 
but rather through the beneficence of the state. Characterizing pre-Soviet Russian culture, White 
wrote: "In Russia it was considered entirely proper that the government should assume respon- 
sibility for all aspects of a citizen's welfare, moral as well as material, and that it should establish 
such rules as it saw fit for the purpose" (White 1979, 33). The enumeration of the rights of citizens is 
one of the prerogatives that the government claimed for itself. 28 


cent of the variance). 


26. The contrast between these figures and results from a 1978 survey in Portugal is instructive. In Portugal, 43 percent of 
a sample did not know any of the objectives of political parties. By 1984, this figure had declined to 21 percent (Bacalhau 
1990, 151). The mass public clearly requires time to learn about the function of democratic institutions. 


27. Once more, an index of support for parties was formed through factor analysis of these items. The eigenvalue of the 
first factor is 1.46, and it accounts for 48.7 percent of the inter-item variance. The eigenvalue of the second factor is .88 
(accounting for 29.2 percent of the variance). 


28. The role of rights consciousness in democratic political cultures has received only limited attention from comparative 
scholars. Almond and Verba (1963), for example, never explicitly address the issue of rights consciousness. However, 
they nonetheless incorporate a surrogate for rights consciousness in their measure of "subjective political competence," 
which they present as a prerequisite to democratic politics. One element of "subjective political competence" is the expec- 
tation that citizens will receive equal treatment from governmental authorities. In other words, citizens in democratic 
political cultures develop a conception of certain rights vis-a-vis governmental authorities: they expect to be treated just as 
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But how specifically can we argue that a citizenry cognizant of its rights contributes to 
democratic government? Our view is that rights consciousness contributes to democracy because it 
results in greater demands by the citizenry for the advancement and protection of individual and col- 
lective political, social, and economic rights. Democracies are not well served by passive citizens 
who are unwilling to assert their rights against intrusions by governmental and non-governmental in- 
stitutions (Gibson and Duch 1993c). To the extent that the authority of the government is too readily 
accepted, democracy is threatened. One of the most important aspects of the authority relationships 
between governments and the governed concerns the rights that citizens claim for themselves (cf. 
Eckstein 1966). High levels of rights consciousness constrain institutions within democracies; they 
define citizens as active participants in governance, not as passive recipients of governance. 

We have asked the Soviet respondents to indicate how important it is to protect a series of 
rights. We hypothesize that democracies prosper when citizens are more jealous of their rights. The 
responses of the Soviet respondents are shown in Table 2. 

[PLACE TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

Large majorities of the respondents believe it very important to protect their various rights. 
The greatest amount of agreement is on equality before the law -- 84.0 percent of the respondents 
assert that it is very important to protect this right. There is broad agreement on many other rights 
ranging from personal safety to the right to private personal property. 

The most striking aspect of this table, however, is the minimal importance the Soviet people 
attach to the explicitly political rights. Only 52.1 percent assert that it is very important to protect 
freedom of speech, and only 27.9 percent feel similarly about the right to form groups and political 
associations. Care must be exercised in interpreting these data -- only a very small proportion of the 
sample believes that these rights are not at all important. But in comparison to other more social and 
more personal rights, political activity clearly has a lower priority for many Soviet citizens. Perhaps 
within the context of the many problems facing the Soviet Union at the time of the survey, many 
people viewed political rights as less important. Generally, though, to the extent that democracies 
depend on citizens who are willing to assert rights, the political culture of the Soviet Union may well 
contribute to the development of more limited government and greater popular sovereignty. 

[PLACE TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

Political Tolerance. Finally, competitive elections and public contestation of policies can 
genuinely occur only if citizens are free to advocate their own political views publicly. For such 
freedom to prevail, citizens must be willing to tolerate the activism of groups they dislike. Following 
the lead of Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus (1982), we had respondents identify groups they disliked, 
thereby satisfying the definitional condition that tolerance refers to putting up with that which is ob- 
jectionable. The most disliked group among the respondents was "Neo-Nazis." Homosexuals, sup- 
porters of military dictatorship, and nationalists were also frequently mentioned as disliked groups. 

Table 3 reports levels of intolerance of the two most disliked groups using standard questions 
concerning political activities by the target group. For example, the first item asked whether the most 
disliked group should be allowed to run candidates for public, political office. Generally, the level of 
intolerance in the Soviet Union is remarkably high, with roughly three-fourths of the respondents 
being unwilling to extend political rights to their most hated enemies. An astonishing 86.2 percent of 
the respondents would deny their most disliked group the opportunity to stand for public office. Vir- 


other citizens in the polity are treated (Almond and Verba, 1963, 106). A rights-conscious citizenry also represents an im- 
portant check on the exercise of arbitrary power by governmental authorities (Almond and Verba 1963, 483), and, of 
course, arbitrary power is anathema to democracy. The authors find that this rights consciousness was higher in the more 
mature democracies, the U.S. and the U.K., and less well developed in the newer democracies, Mexico and Italy. 


29. The measure of rights consciousness is simply the mean of the responses to the twelve items shown in Table 2. 


tually no respondents (1.6 percent) would allow their hated political enemies all of these means of 
competing for Political power. It is difficult to imagine a political culture with more widespread politi- 
cal intolerance.?? 

How much tolerance is necessary for a democracy to function? This is a question that is dif- 
ficult to answer on the basis of rigorous empirical evidence. Is the relatively high level of intolerance 
among the Soviet people an impediment to democratization? On the basis of the evidence presented 
here, I conclude that it most likely is. Political tolerance is clearly a scarce commodity in the USSR. 
Moreover, the sorts of groups that are named as among the most disliked are far from being terrorist 
or even extremist groups. With the possible exception of neo-Nazis and supporters of military dic- 
tatorship (and perhaps homosexuals), all of the other groups are legitimate competitors for political 
power in the USSR. That tolerance for the political rights of nationalists or even Stalinists is so low is 
worrisome -- it suggests that willingness to allow one's political opponents the opportunity to compete 
for political power is not a central part of the political culture in the USSR (see Gibson and Duch 
1994).>! Tolerance is something that must be acquired by the Soviet people if democratization is to 


proceed to a full conclusion. 
[PLACE TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 

The Interrelatedness of Democratic Beliefs. Do these various beliefs about democratic institu- 
tions and processes cohere into a meaningful belief system? That is, are these views connected 
through some more basic political values concerning the relationship between citizens and the state, 
concerning majority rule within the context of institutionalized respect for the rights of political 
minorities? In order to assess the structure of these attitudes I have conducted a factor analysis of the 
seven summary indices. The results are shown in Figure 1. 

[PLACE FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE] 

Two factors emerged from the Common Factor Analysis°>, but oblique rotation revealed that 
they were quite strongly correlated. The most problematical loading is the political tolerance index, 
which is only weakly related to the second factor. This probably reflects the fact that in the Soviet 


Union (like elsewhere) the more majoritarian institutions of democracy are more widely accepted than 
their minoritarian counterparts. The summary measure of support for democratic institutions and 
processes is the mean of the two factor scores. Figure 1 also reports the various interrelationships of 
factors and indicators. 


30. There is an interesting anomaly in these data. Under the assumption that stronger acts of repression against a group 
will be tolerated less, I expected that the greatest amount of tolerance would be found on the item about banning the group. 
Instead, the speech item generates the most tolerance. That is, more respondents would ban the group altogether than 
would prohibit its members from making a speech; some who would ban the group would nonetheless allow them to make 
a speech. This is an unexpected finding. 

There are a couple of possible explanations for this finding. First, it may be an artifact of the response set. The 
first two tolerance items required a "disagree" response to express tolerance, while the last two items required an "agree" 
response. Perhaps a small number of respondents were confused by the speech item, which was the first of these questions 
asked in a contrary direction. As a substantive possibility, outlawing a group is perhaps not seen as tantamount to destroy- 
ing the group since there are many, many organizations in the USSR that operate without formal sanction. 


31. Note for instance that, in a move reminiscent of the Alien and Sedition Act passed during the early days of the 
American republic, on May 21, 1990, the Soviet Parliament enacted a law making "indecent" insults of the Soviet Presi- 
dent a crime punishable for a prison term. Celestine Bohlen, New York Times, May 23, 1990. 


32. The summary measure of political tolerance is the mean of the average tolerance for the most disliked and second-most 
disliked groups. 


33. The eigenvalues of the first three factors extracted are 2.22, 1.22, and .97, respectively. These factors account for 31.8 
percent, 17.5 percent, and 13.8 percent, respectively, of the inter-item variance. 
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Table 4 reports the regional breakdown of this index of support for democratic institutions and 
processes. Great care must be taken in examining these means because the sample was specifically not 
designed to be representative of the individual republics (except in Russia and Ukraine). Con- 
sequently, in most republics the number of respondents interviewed is quite small (because it is 
proportional to population size). Just as one can rarely rely on national surveys in the U.S. to provide 
state-level estimates of opinion, our sample is of limited utility for assessing inter-republic dif- 
ferences. Nonetheless, the overwhelming pattern exhibited by these data is one of only slight regional 
diversity. If we use one standard deviation as a yardstick for assessing the magnitude of regional dif- 
ferences, not a single republic mean differs from the overall sample mean. Perhaps there is some ten- 
dency for residents of Armenia and Belorussia to be more supportive of democratic institutions and 
processes than, say, residents of Turkmenia or Georgia, but the differences are certainly not great. 
Nor is size of place of residence even monotonically related to attitudes toward democratic institutions 
and processes (within Russia and the Ukraine). There may be some intriguing tidbits in these data, but 
the proper statistical conclusion is that regional differences are slight. The methodological importance 
of this finding is that regional controls are unnecessary in the analysis that follows. The substantive 
significance is that perestroika and glasnost seem to have penetrated every nook of European USSR. 

[PLACE TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 
Support for Market-Based Institutions and Processes 

Table 5 reports the responses to a panoply of questions concerning the institutions and 
processes of a market economy. These various attitudes were conceptualized as subdimensions of a 
more general ideology of the market-style of economic organization. Each subdimension was 
measured by multiple indicators. Table 5 reports the frequencies for each item and the results (factor 
loadings) of Common Factor Analyses within each subdimension. 

[PLACE TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE] 

It is perhaps not surprising to note that the attitudes of Soviet people toward market institutions 
and processes are ambivalent. At one extreme, there is overwhelming support a strong role for 
government as a guarantor of the social welfare.>* Nearly everyone agrees that the government should 
provide support for the education of children within poor families; a job for those who need one; and 
at least a minimal guaranteed income. Thus, there is high level of approval of an activist government 
maintaining at least a minimal level of sustenance for the entire population. 

There is also a fairly widespread belief that income inequality in the country is too great, and a 
strong majority believe that the government should do something to reduce that inequality. At the 
same time, most prefer some income incentives in order to insure that people work effectively, and a 
plurality of respondents believe that income inequality may be necessary to the country's develop- 
ment. Thus, the predominant view is that income inequality is undesirable, even though it is believed 
that there are some beneficial consequences of significant individual differences in remuneration. 

Indeed, when more directly queried about the need for income incentives as a means of 
motivated workers, most Soviet people accept the necessary of income differences. Large majorities 
believe that those who have more responsibility, more training and qualifications, should receive 
higher incomes. The response to these questions seem to indicate a fairly common belief in the prin- 
ciple that rewards ought to be commensurate with efforts, not strictly with needs. 

When we turn more directly to attitudes toward market principles, we see that only a minority 
of Soviet people support some of the elementary principles of supply and demand. For instance, little 
more than one-quarter of the respondents agree that companies ought to be able to layoff their 
workers; only slightly more one-third support choice of jobs over the danger of unemployment. 


34. Or as Kuz'minov describes it: "the notion that the state (enterprise) has obligations to every worker regardless of the 
latter's positive contribution and the passivity associated therewith" (1993, 10). 


35. These findings are compatible with Mason's (1992) data, which show consensual support among Russians for govern- 
ment guarantees of a minimum standard of living and a job. 
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Similarly, few agree that the price of televisions ought to reflect supply and demand, and most dis- 
agree that wealth is legitimately accumulated through trafficking in scarcity. There is definitely some 
uncertainty about these ideas, but support for market principles in the labor market cannot be said to 
be widespread. 

Views toward privatization are also complicated, and there is considerable uncertainty. A 
plurality opposes privatization of all industry, but nearly a majority would prefer to see private owner- 
ship of agriculture and stores and restaurants. It is most likely the case that rigid objection to private 
ownership is not widespread, but not everyone is convinced of the value and propriety of private 
ownership. 

On the tough choice between scarcity and price controls, most Soviet people prefer to have 
goods available even if prices are high and set by private merchants. A majority still supports state 
control over prices in principle, but in practice people would rather have goods available even at un- 
fair prices than to have no goods at all.7© 

Do the Soviet people support a market economy for their country? Perhaps not surprisingly, 
the answers seems to be that many want the advantages of a market economy (availability of goods, 
incentives for harder work, etc.), while also preferring the advantages of a command economy 
(government social guarantees, limited inequality, restrictions on market abuses, etc.). In these 
respects, the Soviet people probably differ little from many of their Western counterparts. In short, 
many seem to want “socialism that works" -- a hybrid of a benign but productive economic system. 
Throughout these data, we also see evidence of considerable uncertainly -- many do not seem to know 
what to believe about the variety of economic changes being undertaken and proposed. 

Index Construction. Table 5 also reports the results of factor analyzing each of these subsets of 
items. In the right-hand column of the table, factor loadings from the first unrotated factor are 
reported. In most instances, the factor analysis results strongly support the hypothesis of unidimen- 
sionality. In some instances, however, there are some problems. 

The two problematical subdimensions are attitudes toward market fairness and acceptance of 
markets. On attitudes toward the former, there is an unexpected negative correlation (after all items 
are reflected) between the first two statements (r = -.06). Those who believe it appropriate to raise 
the price of televisions tend not to want friends who own their own profit-making enterprises. 
Moreover, the correlation between the first and last items is also quite weak (r = .09). I do not have a 
good explanation for the failure of the first item, but note that its contribution to the factor score is 
quite negligible.>” 

Acceptance of markets is also an index of some concern. The item about the elimination of 
shortages is poorly correlated with the rest of items (except the other problematical statement noted in 
the preceding footnote). Moreover, the two items on cooperatives are negatively correlated (when 
they should be positively correlated). Perhaps the most significant difficulty with these statements are 
that they are more empirical, less normative, and therefore reflects the respondents’ beliefs about 
reality, rather than their approval of it. For purposes of this analysis, I have used an index based on 
the second and third measures. 


36. I should note that some of these items force the respondent to accept the interrelationship of price and supply. Some of 
the more sophisticated respondents no doubt reject the basic premise, even if they were willing to give answers to these 
questions. 


37. This item is very poorly correlated with the total set of economic attitude items. There are only two other items with 
which the correlation exceeds .20 -- those who believe that prices can legitimately be raised tend also to believe that en- 
terprises should have the right to layoff workers (r = .22), and that shortages can be eliminated by raising prices (r = 
.26). Thus, the responses to the item may not be entirely composed of random error, even if this statement stands as a poor 
measure of perceptions of the fairness of the market. As the index of attitudes toward market fairness I have used the mean 
of the responses to the second and third items. 


Figure 2 reports the interrelationships of the various subdimensions and overall index of sup- 
port for market-based institutions and processes. A two-dimensional structure emerged from the factor 
analysis, but the two factors are strongly correlated (r = .62). I will use the mean of the two factor 
scores as an overall measure of attitudes toward market-based institutions and processes. 

[PLACE FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

Table 6 reports the regional distribution of attitudes toward market institutions and processes. 
The same caveat I applied to Table 4 (above) applies to this table as well. Generally, inter-republic 
variance is not great -- eta is only .17. Support for the economic marketplace is most prevalent in 
Belorussia, Armenia, and Kazakastan. Within Russia, residents of Moscow and Leningrad are on 
average somewhat more in favor of a market economy, although there is still great variability within 
these two cities. Russians and Ukranians differ little in their attitudes toward the market. The 
strongest opposition to market processes and institutions can be found in Azerbaijan. I should 
reiterate, however, the important general conclusion that regional differences in attitudes toward the 
market are slight. 


[PLACE TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE] 
At this point, it is possible to begin testing some of the hypotheses I outlined above. 


Analysis 

There is in fact a moderate relationship between support for democratic institutions and 
processes and support for market-based institutions and processes -- the bivariate Pearson correlation 
coefficient is .42. This comports with Duch's findings (1993) from our 1990 survey (r = .47). Most 
generally, those who favor democracy tend to favor economic markets. 

It is perhaps a bit surprising that this correlation is not stronger. While the relationship is cer- 
tainly notable within the context of public opinion research, only about 16 percent of the variance in 
the two variables is shared.>® A more revealing picture of the strength of the relationship can be seen 
in Table 7, which reports the crosstabulation of the two variables after categorization of the con- 
tinuous indices. 

[PLACE TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE] 

Only 15.5 percent of the respondents are strong supporters of both democratic and market- 
based institutions and processes, while 14.1 percent are consistently strong opponents (16.4 percent 
are moderate supporters of markets and democracy). Of those who are strong supporters of 
democracy, 16.6 percent are strong opponents of market institutions, 31.7 percent are moderate sup- 
porters, and 51.7 percent are strong supporters. Similarly, of the strong supporters of market institu- 
tions, 13.4 percent are strongly anti-democratic, 35.3 percent are moderate supporters of democratic 
institutions, and 51.3 percent are strong supporters. Thus, there is definitely a moderately strong 
relationship between these two variables, but there is also clearly considerable variance among the 
strong democrats in their attitudes toward markets, and among marketeers in their attitudes toward 
democracy. 


38. The strength of the correlation between political and economic attitudes differs little across the republics, with one im- 
portant exception. Though based on only 82 cases, the correlation in Georgia is -.00. Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992) also 
discovered that economic attitudes in Georgia are unusual. 


39. The three categories were created as follows: low, greater than .5 standard deviations below the mean; medium, be- 
tween -.5 and +.5 standard deviations about the mean; and high, greater than .5 standard deviations about the mean. 


40. Indeed, the means (and standard deviations) in (continuous) market attitudes among the three categories of democratic 
attitudes are -.30 (.65); -.05 (.63); and .40 (.75). There is slightly more variation in economic attitudes among the strong 
democrats than there is among all respondents (.75 versus .73, respectively). The same is true of variance in attitudes 
toward democratic institutions among the three categories of economic attitudes. 
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Table 8 reports the multivariate tests of each of the hypotheses outlined above.*! In order to 
clarify some of these relationships, I have re-estimated the equation in Table 8, dropping the variables 
having little impact on either political or economic attitudes, and combining the variables measuring 
perceptions of economic and social problems into a single index.” The results of this analysis are 
reported in Table 9. The two analyses support essentially the same conclusions. 

[PLACE TABLES 8 AND 9 ABOUT HERE] 

The first thing to note about the results in these tables is that both democratic and market at- 
titudes are relatively well predicted -- the level of explained variance is substantial, by the standards 
of survey research. The reduced model results in little loss in explained variance, and the equation is 
still a strong predictor of both types of attitudes. Second, only a handful of variables is required to 
predict attitudes. Support for democratic institutions and processes is most common among those who 
are not social conservatives, and those who are knowledgeable about Western European politics. In 
addition, there remains a strong relationship between market and democratic attitudes. Democrats are 
those who are generally receptive to potential reforms of society. Their greater awareness of Western 
European politics most likely provides them with a model of democratic development. 

Attitudes toward market-based institutions and processes are also well predicted by this equa- 
tion. Support for markets is strongest among those who are more open-minded, who are more dis- 
satisfied with social and economic issues, who are younger, and of course those more strongly com- 
mitted to democratic institutions and processes. There is also some slight effect of level of education 
and knowledge of Western European politics. Generally, opponents of market institutions are those 
who are quite dogmatic and older, although support for market processes is no more common among 
social conservatives than others.43 

Attitudes toward market-based institutions and processes are more strongly affected by 
economic perceptions than are attitudes toward democracy. While in the larger equation many of the 
effects appear to be weak and diffuse, the reduced model reveals a substantial impact of social and 
economic dissatisfaction on attitudes toward market institutions. Those perceiving the economic situa- 
tion (of themselves and of their country) as improving are most likely to support markets, a finding 
consistent with Duch's analysis of similar 1990 data. Perhaps not surprisingly, retrospective evalua- 
tions of one's standard of living have the strongest bivariate and multivariate impact on attitudes 
toward market institutions. 

Perceptions of the economy and the social situation have little impact on attitudes toward 
democracy -- while economic optimists are more likely to support market institutions, they are no 
more or less likely to support democratic political institutions. This suggests that democratic attitudes 
are more than a simple counter-reaction to the chaos associated with the economic transformations 
taking place. This also implies that there are many who support democratic institutions even in spite 
of their perceptions that the economy and their own economic circumstances are deteriorating. From 
the point-of-view of the stability of democratic attitudes, this finding is important. 


41. See Appendix B for details on the measurement of the more complicated independent variables. 


42. When factor analyzed, the five variables result in a single dimension. The eigenvalue of the first factor is 2.09, ac- 
counting for 41.7 percent of the variance; the eigenvalue of the second factor is 1.01, accounting for 20.2 percent of the 
variance. The factor loadings for the individual variables are: prospective change in living standards -- .69; average level 
of satisfaction with social and economic problems -- .36; prospective evaluation of the economy -- .61; retrospective 
change in living standard .49; and satisfaction with life as a whole -- .43. Though the second factor extracted barely ex- 
ceeds the conventional eigenvalue standard of 1.0, I have chosen to ignore the factor since it is so weak, and since it is at 
least partially a function of how "don't know" responses are coded. 


43. Note that social conservatism and closedmindedness are only weakly correlated (r = .11). The strongest correlation be- 
tween market attitudes and any of the individual dogmatism items is with the item about two kinds of people in the world. 
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There are also some important non-relationships in Tables 8 and 9. Though gender has some 
bivariate relationship with both sets of attitudes, within the larger equation men and women differ 
little. Level of education has only a weak direct effect on attitudes, although education is of course re- 
lated to many of the predictors of economic and political attitudes. Interestingly, young people are 
more likely than older people to support market institutions, although they are no more likely to sup- 
port democratic institutions. 

But what of the interrelationship between political and economic attitudes? Even in a fairly 
comprehensive model there is an independent effect of political attitudes on economic views, and vice 
versa. It is important to try to investigate the nature of this relationship a bit further. 

Figure 3 reports an analysis of the reciprocal relationship between support for democratic and 
market-based institutions. Two-stage least squares allows me to estimate separately the effect of 
economic attitudes on democratic views and the effect of democratic beliefs on economic views. The 
results are revealing -- while both sets of attitudes seem to affect each other, attitudes toward 
democratic institutions have a considerably greater influence over economic attitudes than do 
economic attitudes over attitudes toward democracy. That is, democratic attitudes more directly trans- 
late into support for markets than support for the market translates into a preference for democracy. 
This may be due to the fact that attitudes toward the market are more pragmatic and more sensitive to 
the environmental stimuli (such as the performance of the economy), while attitudes toward 
democratic institutions and processes are more ideologically-based and more resistant to short-term 
economic and political perturbations. 

[PLACE FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE] 
Discussion 

Several general conclusions can be drawn from the statistical analysis. First, the findings from 
this analysis track our earlier research findings based on surveys in the Moscow oblast and in the 
European portion of the USSR. Support for most democratic institutions and processes is fairly 
widespread, although political tolerance remains a very important exception to this general conclu- 
sion. It is important to note that support for competitive elections is becoming more uncertain, and 
there is a considerable portion of the population willing to sacrifice some liberty for the benefit of in- 
creased social order. Generally, the picture painted by these data is one of a culture tentatively and 
only partially embracing the institutions and processes of a democratic order. 

Support for market institutions and processes is not as widespread, although there are some 
dimensions upon which the Soviet people seem to endorse market processes. There is certainly some 
support for income incentives for those who work harder or whose job requires a higher level of train- 
ing. On the other hand, there is consensus that government ought to guarantee the economic welfare 
of the citizenry. And the seamy side of markets (e.g., price gouging) certainly receives little approba- 
tion in the states of the former USSR. Most Soviet people (indeed, perhaps most people in general) 
seem to desire an economy that produces well, equitably if not strictly equally, with a broad safety net 
for the less fortunate. 

Attitudes toward the market and toward democracy are moderately interrelated, and this is true 
even when I control for a host of determinants of the respective attitudes. For many, the economic 
and political markets are synonymous. It appears that many Soviet people favor political and 
economic systems that reward individual initiative, that allow individual opportunity. 

But the interrelationship is not overwhelmingly strong -- many democrats oppose market prin- 
ciples; many marketeers oppose full-fledged democracy. This is in part due to the warmer reception 
received by democratic institutions in the former Soviet Union. Moreover, the sort of market sup- 
ported by most Soviet people is a far more benign and controlled market than is often thought of in 
the West (especially in the United States). 

While the two sets of attitudes are certainly interrelated, it appears that political views have a 
greater impact on economic views than vice versa. This may mean that economic attitudes are deriva- 
tive from political attitudes; it may mean that political attitudes are more stable, perhaps even more 
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ideologically grounded. These are issues that require additional empirical analysis. It seems clear 
however that attitudes toward democratic institutions and processes are not simply a function of the 
desire to have a more productive economy. 

There are some important differences and some important similarities in the origins of 
democratic and economic attitudes. Both seem to reflect more general views toward change, although 
there are some subtle differences. Economic attitudes are affected more by closedmindedness, typi- 
cally treated as a personality attribute. The mechanism of influence may well have to do with the per- 
ceived threat of economic reform. Dogmatic people tend to view the world in black and white terms -- 
the world is comprised only of friends and enemies, good and evil (Rokeach 1960). It is not surpris- 
ing that such people would react adversely to the great uncertainty of a transformation toward a 
market economy. Dogmatic people may perceive the reforms as more threatening, and hence resist 
them more. 

Attitudes toward democratic institutions and processes are little affected by levels of dog- 
matism -- perhaps because the idea of democracy no longer carries such threatening connotations -- al- 
though they are a function of more general views toward social change. It is perhaps overstepping to 
claim that economic attitudes are more emotionally and experientially based, while democratic at- 
titudes are more cognitive and ideological, but there are some hints of this possibility in the data. 

On another ground, commitments to market institutions seem not to be strongly ideological; 
instead, they reflect perceptions of current and expectations of future economic conditions. The sen- 
sitivity of economic attitudes to economic perceptions -- and the insensitivity of democratic attitudes -- 
is an important finding of this analysis. It may well be that the economic attitudes considered here are 
largely instrumental in the sense that many Soviet people want an economy -- be it a command 
economy or a market economy -- that works. 

Of course, the entire issue of change in attitudes underlies this discussion, but has not been 
directly addressed since the data analyzed here are merely cross-sectional.44 Some of the difference 
between economic and political attitudes may be a function of the stages of economic and political 
development at the time of the survey. In the fall of 1992, the political system seemed to have been 
functioning effectively (at least minimally). An anti-democratic putsch had recently been defeated, 
and while the Union experienced dissolution, the intense political struggles and malaise engulfing Rus- 
sia later in the year had not yet begun. Economic difficulties were, on the other hand, profound. 
Perhaps these data reflect the relative effectiveness of recent political and economic changes. 


Conclusions 

The most important unanswered question for the Soviet Union and Eastern and Central Europe 
is perhaps whether support for democratic institutions and processes can be maintained throughout the 
arduous process of economic reform. In the case of the Soviet Union, this analysis entitles us to at 
least some degree of optimism. Most importantly, support for democratic institutions and processes 
appears not to be contingent upon satisfaction with the performance of the economy. Moreover, 
popular reactions to the August (1991) Putsch, at least in Moscow and Leningrad, suggest that some 
Soviet citizens care dearly about democracy and are willing to act forcefully in pursuit of democratic 
interests (Gibson 1993c). Finally, support for some democratic institutions (e.g., individual rights) is 
so widespread that popular resistance to a return to the old-style authoritarian system would likely be 
substantial. Popular conceptions of the relationship between the citizen and government have changed 
fundamentally in the USSR, and that there would be widespread resistance to efforts to return the 
Soviet people to a subject role. It is difficult for people who have come to expect political rights to 
give them up without a struggle. There are many signs of a nascent democratic culture in the USSR 
that is developing deep roots, even if the same cannot be said about a nascent market-based economic 
culture. 


44. The 1992 survey included a panel from our 1990 survey but the analysis of change has not yet been conducted. 
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Table 1. Attitudes Toward Democratic Institutions and Processes, 
Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Percentage* 
Supporting Opposing Factor 
Democracy Uncertain Democracy Loading 


Valuation of Liberty 


Free speech ought to be allowed for all 
political groups even if some of the 
things they say are highly insulting 
and threatening to some segments of 
society. (Agree) 


It is better to live in an orderly 
society than to allow people so much 
freedom that they can become 
disruptive. (Disagree) 


Free speech is just not worth it if 
it means that we have to put up with 
the danger to society of extremist 
political views. (Disagree) 


Society shouldn't have to put up with 
political views that are 
fundamentally different from the 
views of the majority. (Disagree) 


Because demonstrations frequently 
become disorderly and disruptive, 
radical and extremist political 
groups shouldn't be allowed to 
demonstrate. (Disagree) 


Support for Dissent 


It is wonderful that people 
today have greater freedom to 
protest against things 
they do not like. (Agree) 


It is best to treat dissenters 
with an open mind,since new 
ideas are necessary for 
progressive change. (Agree) 


47.5 23.6 28.9 -.24 
18.6 63.6 55 
35.9 30.5 33.6 43 
41.1 35.2 .43 
34.6 20.4 45.0 
| eee 76.0 14.8 9.2 57 
77.0 19.3 3.6 -57 


Table 1. (Continued) 


Percentage 
Supporting 
Democracy Uncertain 


Opposing 
Democracy 


Factor 
Loading 


People should be able to 
participate in any organization 
even if this activity opposes 
some current laws. (Agree) 


Support for Independent and Pluralistic Media 


The government ought to see to it that 
all political movements in this 
country have the opportunity to 
publish their manifestoes and 
polemics in newspapers, 
pamphlets and books. (Agree) 


Newspapers, radio, television should 
be responsible for themselves in 
order to reflect all points of view, 
even those that certain people could 
consider to be subversive and 
dangerous. (Agree) 


The mass media should be protected by 
law more than they are now from 
the authorities. (Agree) 


Private radios, television and 
newspapers should exist alongside 
state-owned media. (Agree) 


Support for Competitive Elections 


There are better ways to select our 
leaders than elections from 
several candidates. (Disagree) 


People should try to do everything 
possible so that any proposal about 
the abolition of competitive 
elections is never accepted. (Agree) 


72.1 18.3 9.6 $2 
68.3 20.6 23.1 

77.9 16.5 5.6 

60.7 17.9 21.4 34 

33.5 45.1 21.4 -52 

41.6 41.4 17.0 | 


Table 1. (Continued) 


Percentage 
Supporting Opposing 
Democracy Uncertain Democracy 


Factor 
Loading 


If the leaders who were elected cannot 
improve the situation in the country, 
then it is better to abandon 

competitive elections. (Disagree) 40. 


Those supporting competitive elections 
are doing harm to the country. 
(Disagree) 


Support for a Multi-Party System 


Political parties complicate questions 
more than they help clear them up. 
(Disagree) 


Strong political parties will improve 
the way democracy works in our 
country. (Agree) 


Our system of government would work 
better if we abolished political 
parties. (Disagree) 


2Row percentages total to 100 percent (except for rounding errors). 
proximately 4,300. 


Table 2. Rights Consciousness, Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Importance of Protecting the Right 
Percent Standard 
Right Very Important Mean Deviation 


Freedom of Speech 


Guarantee of security and 
defense of individual 


Freedom of associations, 
groups and unions 


Right of the people to their 
own language and culture 


Religious freedoms and 
freedom of consciousness 


Equality before the law 
Right to work 
Right to personal property 


Right to education and 
instruction 


Right to receive information 


Right to secrecy of personal 
correspondence, of telephone 
conversations, etc. 


Right to emigration 


N 
52.1 4.3 95 4,298 

84.0 4.8 Sa 4,303 

4.8 -55 4,300 

79.9 4.8 ee 4,305 
61.9 4.5 83 4,302 
68.8 4.5 4,303 
57.9 4.3 1.03 4,301 


Table 3. Levels of Political Intolerance, Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Group Affect 
Most Second Most 
Activity Disliked Disliked 


Banned from running for public office 
Intolerant 
Uncertain 
Tolerant 


Should be outlawed 
Intolerant 
Uncertain 
Tolerant 


Allowed to make a speech 
Intolerant 
Uncertain 
Tolerant 


Allowed to hold public rallies 
Intolerant 
Uncertain 
Tolerant 


Tolerate all activities 


Mean Intolerance’ 
Standard Deviation 
N 


*The correlation of the two intolerance indices is .49. 


Note: Minimum Ns are 4,121 and 3,986 for the most disliked and second most disliked 
groups, respectively. 


86.2 80.5 

7.6 

6.2 9.6 

79.0 73.6 

12.2 13.0 

8.8 13.4 

69.6 66.2 

12.0 13.0 

18.4 20.8 

4826 

10.3 

1.6 2.8 

4.07 3.92 

-78 84 

: 4,136 3,989 


Table 4. Regional Differences in Support for Democratic Institutions and Processes 


Support for Democratic Institutions and Processes 
Republic Mean Standard Deviation 


Belorussia 
Ukraine 
Moldavya 
Armenia 
Georgia 
Azerbaijan 
Kazakastan 
Uzbekistan 
Kirgizia 
Tadzhikistan 
Turkmenia 
Russia 
Moscow 
Leningrad 


Note: Eta = .17, for inter-republic differences. 


.29 142 
“2? 69 718 
-.08 66 60 
47 82 34 
-.17 82 
-.16 91 
-.13 69 199 
-.14 228 
-.10 48 
85 54 
-.20 59 30 
.00 68 2,120 
439 
.70 465 
Total 02 3,806 


Table 5. Attitudes Toward Market-Based Institutions and Processes, 


Former USSR, 1992 


Percentage* 


Supporting 
Market 
Economy Uncertain 


Opposing 
Market Factor 
Economy Loading 


Free Labor Market 


Certain reforms of a market 
economy will give people more 
opportunity for choice of work, 
but can lead to the rise of 
unemployment. Do you strongly 
Support, support, oppose, or 
strongly oppose such reforms 
of the labor market? 


would choose a job that paid 
little, but from which I would 
not be dismissed, rather than 

a job which paid a lot but 
could easily be lost. (Disagree) 


An enterprise should have the 
opportunity to dismiss workers 
if it can not sell the product 
that it produces. (Agree) 


Acceptance of Markets 


The shortage of consumer goods in our 
country can be partially or 
completely eliminated if prices 
are raised. (Agree) 


Cooperatives have high prices because 
there are very few goods and very 
many people who want to buy them. 
(Agree) 


Cooperatives intentionally increase 
prices on goods. (Disagree) 


34.1 24.8 41.2 ~92 
39.8 23.5 30.7 ame 
29.5 25.0 45.5 .25 
20.7 13.9 65.5 .09 
ee 54.5 11.6 33.9 86 


Table 5. (Continued) 


Percentage 
Supporting 
Market 
Economy Uncertain 


Opposing 
Market 
Economy 


Market Fairness 


If a factory cannot produce televisions 
so that everyone who wants one can 
buy one, then the factory should 
raise the prices of its televisions. 
(Agree) 


would not want to be friends with 
people who have their own business 
and try to earn a lot of money. 
(Disagree) 


It is undesirable in our country to 
have private owners earn a lot of 
money selling scarce goods. 
(Disagree) 


Support for Privatization 


Certain people now say that the state 
should own all industry. Others 
say that all industry should be in 
private hands. And what do you 
think about this? 


Certain people are convinced that 
the state should carry out all 
agricultural production. Others 
think all agricultural production 
should be in private hands. And 
what do you think about this? 


Certain people in our country 
believe that stores and 
restaurants need to be 
privatized. Other people 
oppose private ownership of 
stores and restaurants. 

What do you think about this? 


ee 11.5 13.2 75.3 -.07 
I 

66.1 15.5 18.4 .26 
ee 21.6 16.2 62.1 .89 
28.9 27.2 33.8 .80 
49.2 30.6 20.2 .80 
45.3 26.1 28.6 -77 


Table 5. (Continued) 


Percentage 
Supporting Opposing 
Market Market 
Economy Uncertain Economy 


Factor 
Loading 


Price Liberalization 


It is better that there be lots of 
goods and services even though 
at high and uncontrolled prices. 
(Agree) 


It is better to have few goods and 
a limited assortment but at low 
prices controlled by the state. 
(Disagree) 


Until recently, the majority of prices 
for goods and services have been set 
by the State. Now enterprises and 
stores can set prices for goods and 
services themselves. Do you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree, or strongly 
disagree that enterprises and stores 
should set prices themselves? 

(Agree) 


Income Inequality 


The government should decrease the 
difference between people with 
high and low incomes. (Disagree) 


The difference in incomes between 
people in our country is too great. 
(Disagree) 


There should not be large differences 
in incomes of different people even 
if it would lead to the fact that 
some would work worse than they can. 
(Disagree) 59.0 


A big difference in incomes is necessary 
for the development of our country. 
(Agree) 27.9 


ee 48.1 15.4 36.5 .64 
ee 48.5 16.1 35.4 .68 
27.6 15.7 56.7 .51 
21.5 14.8 63.8 .79 
6.2 8.0 85.8 .30 
16.8 24.2 .36 
32.0 40.2 .30 


Table 5. (Continued) 


Percentage 
Supporting Opposing 
Market Market 
Economy Uncertain Economy 


Government Social Guarantees 


The government should provide everyone 
with a guaranteed income. (Disagree) 


The government should provide financial 
support for children of poor families 
so that they receive an education. 
(Disagree) 


The government should provide work 
for everyone who needs it. (Disagree) 4.8 


Income Incentives 


No one would study for many years in 
order to become a professional 
unless he expects to earn more 
money than the common man. (Agree) 


People will not want to take additional 
responsibilities upon themselves at 
work if they will not be paid 
additionally for these responsi- 
bilities. (Agree) 


Workers will not acquire new and better 
qualifications if they will not be 
given more pay for this. (Agree) 


@Row percentages total to 100 percent (except for rounding errors). N is ap- 
proximately 4,300. 


2.6 95.9 .53 
66.2 10.9 22.9 
ee 75.2 10.7 14.0 .67 
75.1 10.3 14.6 .74 


Table 6. Regional Differences in Support for Market-Based Institutions and Processes 


Support for Market-Based Institutions and Processes 
Republic Mean Standard Deviation 


Belorussia 
Ukraine 
Moldavya 
Armenia 
Georgia 
Azerbaijan 
Kazakastan 
Uzbekistan 
Kirgizia 
Tadzhikistan 
Turkmenia 
Russia 
Moscow 
Leningrad 


Note: Eta = .19, for inter-republic differences. 


86 148 
.05 7 790 
.15 .57 63 
.26 .60 41 
.07 7 85 
-.36 .59 92 
30 226 
-.30 .57 232 
-.12 .65 54 
-.02 .60 51 
-.17 28 
-.03 .75 2,270 
.35 .82 481 
.74 485 
Total -.00 73 4,081 


Table 7. The Interrelationship of Political and Economic Attitudes, 
Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Support for Market-Based 
Support for Democratic Institutions and Processes 
Institutions and Processes Medium High 


Low 
Medium 


High 


Note: Main entries are cell percentages, which (except for rounding errors) total to 
100.0 percent. "Total" percentage of the column and row percentages. N = 3,671. 


Total 
14.52 4.0 30.1 

23 0 16.4 10.6 40.0 

r | 5.0 9.5 15.5 29.9 
Total 37:8 30.1 100.0 


Table 8. The Origins of Democratic and Economic Attitudes, 


Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Support for Democratic 
Institutions and Processes 
Beta b (s.e.) 


Support for Market-Based 
Institution and Processes 
r Beta b (s.e.) 


Support for Democratic 
Institutions & Processes 


Support for Market-Based 
Institutions & Processes 


Closedmindedness 
Social Conservatism 
Level of education 
Change in standard 


of living -- 
Prospective 


Retrospective 


Economic optimism -- 
Sociotropic Prospective 


Satisfaction with 
life in general 


Social and economic 
satisfaction 


Knowledge of Western 
European politics 


Age 


Gender 


Intercept 


R2 


Standard error 
of estimate 


-.18 -.03 -.03 (.02) «36° 
«38 -.22 -.22 -.05 (.02) 
.08 .04 (.01) .11 .06 (.01) 
(eon .21 .06 .04 (.01) 
.05 -.04 -.03 (.01) .22 .12 .09 (.01) 
-~.22 -.07 -.00 (.00) -.30 -.62 (.06) 
| -.19 -.07 -.10 (.02) -.16 -.05 -.07 (.02) 
.03 (.07) -.26 (.07) 
31 38 
| 


Table 9. A Reduced Model of the Origins of Democratic and Economic Attitudes, 


Former Soviet Union, 1992 


Support for Democratic 
Institutions and Processes 
r Beta b (s.e.) 


Support for Market-Based 
Institution and Processes 
Beta b (s.e.) 


Support for Democratic 
Institutions and 
Processes 

Support for Market-Based 
Institutions and 
Processes 

Closedmindedness 

Level of Education 


Social Conservatism 


Social and Economic 
Satisfaction 


Knowledge of Western 
European politics 


Intercept 


Standard error 
of estimate 


-- -- -- .42 (.02) 

.42 .26 -25 (.02) -- -- -- 

-.18 -.03 -.03 (.02) -.38 -.29 -.33 (.02) 

a? .08 .04 (.01) .28 m .07 (.01) 
=<29 (202) -.22 -.05 -.05 (.01) 
Age -.22 -.06 -.00 (.00) -.30 -.15 -.01 (.00) 
-.09 (.03) (.03) 
|_| 29 37 | 


Figure 1. The Interrelationship of Sub-Dimensions of Democratic Values 


Support for 
Democratic Institutions 
and Processes 


Factor 1é€ > Factor 2 


-65 
.65 
Support Political 
for Tolerance 
Dissent 


Support Rights Valuation Support Support 
for Consciousness of for for 
Pluralistic Liberty Multi-Party Competitive 

Media System Elections 


Note: Entries are pattern loadings from a Common Factor Analysis with oblique, 
biquartimin rotation, except for italized entries, which are bivariate correlation 
coefficients. 


. 88 
57 


Figure 2. The Interrelationship of Sub-Dimensions of 
Attitudes Toward Market-Based Institutions and Processes 


Support for 
Market Institutions 
and Processes 


Factor > Factor 2 


-.66 -.62 
Support for Market Income Government 
Privatization Fairness Incentives Social 
Guarantees 


Price Free Labor Belief in Income 
Liberalization Market Market Processes Inequality 


Note: Entries are pattern loadings from a Common Factor Analysis with oblique, 
biquartimin rotation, except for italicized entries, which are bivariate correlation 
coefficients. 


Ne 


Figure 3. The Reciprocal Relationship Between Economic and Political Attitudes 


Closedmindedness Economic and 
(Resistance to Change) Social Dissatisfaction 


Support for 
Market-Based Institutions 
Level of 


Education 


an 
.08 
-S7 
Support for 


Democratic Institutions 
and Processes 


n* = .28 


Knowledge of Western Social 


European Political Conservatism 
Institutions 


Note: Entries are standardized regression coefficients from the second stage of the 
two-stage least squares. 
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Appendix A: 
The Sample and Survey 


This analysis is based on two surveys. The first was conducted in May 1990 and is representative of the 
European portion of the USSR as it was constituted in 1990. The second was conducted in February/March 1992 and is 
representative of the entire territory of the former USSR, except the Baltics. The details of the methodology follow. 


The Universe 

The total 1992 sample was designed to be representative of the territory of the Soviet Union as constituted in 
late 1991. This includes all of the former Soviet Union except the Baltics. Thus, the sample is representative of eleven 
republics that in 1992 comprised the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) plus Georgia.! 

Our survey was designed well before the break-up of the Soviet Union. We anticipated that the Baltics would 
leave the union, and, since the Baltic states are so small, we made an early decision to exclude them from the survey 
population. We did not anticipate the August Putsch; nor did we expect the Soviet Union to devolve into its individual 
republics and then be re-constituted as a commonwealth. 

We did, however, anticipate that some analysis would be conducted at the republic-level. Consequently, the 
sample was designed to be representative of the RSFSR and the Ukraine. In the case of Russia, with its large popula- 
tion and hence large number of survey respondents, this simply required increasing the number of sampling points. In 
the case of the Ukraine, this meant both increasing the number of sampling points and selecting an oversample. The 
unweighted number of respondents in Russia is 2,5367; in the Ukraine it is 1,006. 

It is also possible to aggregate the survey respondents living in Soviet Central Asia (Kazakastan, Uzbekistan, 
Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia) and draw inferences about opinion in that area of the country. This is espe- 
cially important due to the political significance of the Moslem portion of the former USSR. A total of 443 interviews 
was completed in Soviet Central Asia.” 

Thus, the 1992 sample will support inferences to 1) the entire former Soviet Union, excluding the Baltics; 2) 
Russia; 3) the Ukraine; and 4) Soviet Central Asia. 

Our original goal in the 1990 survey was to include residents from all territory within the European USSR. 
Except for two areas, the goal was achieved. In the original sample, 54 respondents were targeted from Azerbaijan. 
Due to political unrest in the Republic (Spring, 1990), including the situation with the Soviet military, we deemed it 
difficult and perhaps dangerous for interviewers to attempt any interviews. Consequently, we cannot generalize our 
1990 findings to include Azerbaijan. 

In addition, there were approximately 5 subjects targeted from the European portion of Kazakastan. Due to the 
expense of interviewing these subjects, and because Kazakastan is only partially and nominally in Europe, these inter- 
views were not attempted. 

Thus, the specific geographical universe from which the 1990 sample was drawn includes residents of the 
Republics of: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Belorussia, the Ukraine, Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, and the portion of 
Russia west of the Ural Mountains. 


The Sample 

The 1992 survey was comprised of two distinct components -- reinterviews of respondents from our 1990 sur- 
vey and interviews with respondents from a newly drawn sample. While both subsets of respondents must be analyzed 
in order to have a representative sample in 1992, it is propitious to explicate these two sub-samples separately. 

The 1992 survey included the second wave of a panel, using the May 1990 survey as the first-wave inter- 
views. The May 1990 survey was based on a sample representative of the European portion of the USSR, but the 
sample was not designed to represent the individual republics. A total of 1,561 interviews was completed in 1990. 


. Though it did not join the CIS, Georgia has been sending observers to CIS proceedings. 


. This number includes special oversamples in Moscow and Leningrad. Details on these are provided below. 


3. Another 324 interviews were completed in the other European republics but generalization to a larger universe for 
these respondents is somewhat dangerous. 
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Residents of some of the territory represented by the 1990 sample were not eligible for inclusion in the second 
wave of the panel. We decided to exclude the Baltics due to their succession from the Soviet Union. In addition, it was 
not possible to re-interview respondents in Moldavia and Georgia. After the 1990 survey, the survey team in Georgia 
refused to give the list of respondent names to our colleagues in Moscow. Due to the political turmoil in Georgia in 
1991 and 1992, the original listing of names in that republic was destroyed, thus making a panel in Georgia impossible. 
Indeed, under the conditions of near civil war at the time of the 1992 survey, we were lucky to be able to complete in- 
terviews with the newly-selected (non-panel) respondents. Similar problems (though less severe) plagued us in Mol- 
davia. 

Thus, the panel is drawn from residents of Belorussia, the Ukraine, Armenia, and the European portion of 
Russia.* In light of the proportionate sizes of Belorussia and Armenia, the panel overwhelmingly is drawn from the 
Ukraine and Russia. Table Al reports the number of respondents in the panel from each of the republics. 

{PLACE TABLE Al ABOUT HERE] 

The non-panel sample was then selected to complement the panel sample and to be representative of the entire 
territory of the former Soviet Union except the Baltics. The sample is a multi-stage stratified sample. At the initial 
stage of the sampling, geographical units were classified according to four statistical indices: (1) the level of industrial 
development (e.g., the number of plants and factories); (2) the level of well-being of the population (e.g., income per 
family); (3) ethno-cultural peculiarities (e.g., the degree of homogeneity of the distribution of nationalities); and (4) 
accessibility of cultural amenities (e.g., the numbers of libraries, cinemas, theaters, etc.). These criteria were selected 
due to their assumed importance in structuring the beliefs of ordinary respondents. The geographical units classified 
were the oblasts in Russia and the Ukraine, and the Republics elsewhere. A total of 85 units was classified within these 
18 homogeneous strata. 

At the second stage of the sampling, eight substrata were identified, including: (1) capitals of the union 
republics with a population of more than 1 million; (2) capitals of the union republics with a population less than 1 mil- 
lion; (3) regional centers with a population more than 1 million; (4) regional centers with a population less than 1 mil- 
lion; (5) centers of the autonomous republics, regions, districts; (6) peripheral towns of the autonomous republics, 
regions, districts; (7) Moscow and Leningrad; and (8) villages. Each geographical unit fitting within the 18 * 8 matrix 
was then enumerated, and units were sampled. Sampling points were drawn from each cell in the matrix. Where there 
was discretion on which of several units to select, experts on the area were consulted in an effort to select the most rep- 
resentative unit. The strategy resulted in 62 sampling points. 

As we indicated above, the combined panel and non-panel samples are representative of Russia and the Uk- 
raine. In order to achieve a sample size sufficient for relatively precise generalization to the level of the republic, the 
primary Ukrainian sample was supplemented with an over-sample. The same methodology was used in selecting the 
over-sample. The result is that 1,006 people were interviewed in the Ukraine. 

The non-panel Russian sample also had two over-samples -- one in Moscow and the other in Leningrad. The 
purpose of these over-samples was to allow more careful examination of the reactions of Soviets to the Putsch of 
August 1991. The enlarged sample size in Moscow is 515; in Leningrad, it is 511. 

A primary sample of 1,590 respondents was selected for the 1990 survey. In anticipation of the non-response 
rate, a supplementary sample of 410 respondents was also drawn. Respondents from each of the Republics identified 
above were included in the sample. The sampling methodology for the 1990 survey was virtually identical to that used 
in our 1992 survey. 


4. In the initial 1990 survey there was only a single sampling point in Central Russia -- Klin. In order to draw a more 
representative sample for the national survey, two additional sampling points were selected (Murom and Kovrov) for 
the 1992 survey. Due to the addition of these sampling points, the number of respondents from Klin who were eligible 
for the panel was reduced (via random sampling) from 123 to 85. That is, 35 of the Klin respondents in the 1990 sur- 
vey were deemed not eligible for inclusion in the 1992 panel survey. An additional 26 respondents in the Ukraine, 13 
in Armenia, and 27 in Russia were not eligible for the panel for various other reasons. 


Respondent Selection 

Within each of these sampling points, respondents in the non-panel sub-sample were selected through random 
procedures. The same procedures were used in the 1990 and 1992 samples. Using the records of the address bureaus 
and farm records, specific named respondents were identified. Thus, unlike many western samples, there was no need 
to select individual respondents within households using household enumeration methods. 

It is important to consider whether the records of the address and farm bureaus constitute a useful sampling 
frame. Certainly these records are superior to voting lists, which are derived mainly from the address and farm records 
themselves. But using these records clearly has some potential disadvantages, in addition to their many important ad- 
vantages. 

The first question is whether these records fairly completely enumerate the population. We believe they prob- 
ably do. There is a strong incentive for all Soviet people to register with the bureaus. It is the records from these 
bureaus that are used to issue the internal passports. Not only is it a criminal offense not to register, but this is also the 
required point of registration for military service. These records have also become quite important recently for pur- 
poses of rationing. They also have the advantage of being updated continuously. 

At the same time, however, it is clear that some Soviets do not live where they are thought to live according to 
the official records. The proportion of people in this category is impossible to judge with any precision, but is probably 
on the order of 10 to 15 percent in large cities, much less in small cities, and practically nil in villages and rural areas. 
Thus, it was impossible to locate some of the respondents selected to be interviewed because they did not live where we 
expected them to live. 

With the systematic geographical exceptions noted above, all respondents in the 1990 survey were eligible to 
be reinterviewed. Thus, no sampling of individual respondents was necessary for the panel component. 


Weighting 

In light of the fairly complex sample structure, and especially the unequal probabilities of selection for dif- 
ferent respondents, it is necessary to weight the data. The weights applied are: 

Moscow respondents: .28 

Leningrad respondents: 17 

Central Ukraine respondents: .63 

Western Ukraine respondents: 1.30 

Eastern Ukraine respondents: 1.00 

All other respondents: 1.42 
This weighting scheme has the advantages of weighting respondents by their (proportional) probability of selection while 
maintaining the actual number of completed interviews (an advantage for tests of statistical significance). 


Response Rate 

As might be predicted, the response rates for the panel and the non-panel portions of the survey differ sig- 

nificantly. Table A2 reports the response rate and the reasons for non-response. 
{PLACE TABLE A2 ABOUT HERE] 

The response rate for the non-panel portion of the 1992 sample is quite high -- 85.6 percent. This is typical of 
Soviet surveys. The Soviet people have (at least until now) been quite receptive to giving their views to opinion pollsters. 

The panel, however, has a significantly smaller response rate -- 51.7 percent. Because the rate is relatively low, it 
is important to try to make some judgments about the causes of non-response. 

As is typically the case in survey research, direct refusals to be interviewed are rare. Only 4.0 percent of the non- 
panel respondents and 10.0 percent of the panel respondents refused to be interviewed. That the panel figure is slightly 
higher may reflect something of the respondent's evaluation of the experience in the first interview. 

The really large difference between the panel and non-panel respondents is that subjects in the former often could 
not be located. In nearly one-third of the attempted panel interviews (32.3 percent), we were unsuccessful in making any 
contact with the respondent. This contrasts with 9.0 percent for the non-panel respondents. Small percentages of both sub- 
samples were unable to be interviewed for a variety of other reasons (e.g., intoxication). 

Thus, the potential bias in the non-panel data due to non-response is trivial and need not concern us. The non- 
response in the panel, however, is far from trivial and requires more careful investigation. 


Non-Response in the Panel 

Table A3 describes the response rates for the panel respondents in each of these republics. Our greatest difficulties 
were with the subjects from Armenia -- we were successful in re-interviewing only 19.4 percent of the original respon- 
dents. This was mainly due to the inability to locate respondents from the 1990 survey. Many had changed their places of 
residence, leaving no trace as to their whereabouts. This is perhaps not surprising in light of the turmoil in Armenia. Sur- 
veys during wartime are always difficult. 

[PLACE TABLE A3 ABOUT HERE] 

The most important difference in this table is between the two large republics, the Ukraine and Russia (European 
portion). The response rate in the Ukraine was about 10 percent lower than in Russia, with the difference being mainly a 
function of our inability to locate panel respondents in the Ukraine. Refusal rates were also somewhat higher. We have no 
ready explanation for the greater difficulty of re-interviewing subjects in the Ukraine, except that this may be due to non- 
Ukrainians relocating due to the demise of the Soviet Union. 
in light of an overall response rate for the panel of 51.7 percent, it is useful to consider the nature of the sampling 
bias present.” Several possible explanations for non-response come immediately to mind. Since the most common reason 
for non-response is respondent mobility, we hypothesize that the sample is biased in terms of respondent attributes typi- 
cally related to higher geographical mobility. One of the most obvious such variables is the age of the respondent. The 
relationship between age and the type of response is shown in Table A4. 

[PLACE TABLE A4 ABOUT HERE] 

There is a significant relationship between age and the nature of the response to the 1992 survey. As might be ex- 
pected, the relationship is curvilinear -- the re-interviewing was least successful among the youngest and oldest respon- 
dents. For the young, the most common explanation for the failure to complete the interview was the unavailability of the 
respondent. This is a common finding -- the young often lead a lifestyle that makes them difficult to contact. For older 
respondents, the problem was different. Older respondents in the 1990 survey were much more likely to be unable to com- 
plete the 1992 interview due to incapacitation or death (the major components of the “other” category). These relationships 
are not particularly strong, but there is some tendency for the panel sample to under-estimate the views of younger and 
older respondents. 

There are several other possible explanations of non-response, and many of these are tested in Table AS. This 
table reports a Chi Square test for the response polychotomy and several attributes of the respondents as measured during 
the 1990 interview. Only a few of the variables are significantly related to the response variable. In addition to the 
respondent's age, gender, level of education, and marital status are related to the type of response. However, these 
relationships, though significant (with over 1,300 cases) are not particularly strong. Size of place of residence and (as al- 
ready noted) republic of residence are also significantly related to the response. 

[PLACE TABLE AS ABOUT HERE} 

It is also imperative to note that there are many important non-significant relationships shown in this table. The 
type of response is not related to support for democratic values, perceptions of political repression, or the tendency to 
engage in self censorship. Those who are trustful are no more likely to have completed the interview than those who are 
not trustful. Generally, though a few demographic variables are correlated with the type of response, there are few substan- 
tive differences between those who participated in the panel and those who did not. 

Indeed, the data in Table AS are themselves a bit misleading because several of the independent variables are 
inter-correlated. In order to assess the independent effect of each of the significant predictors, a logit analysis was con- 
ducted. We defined the dependent variable as a simple “response / non-response” variable and included those variables in 
Table 5A with a Chi Square significant at .05 or less.° Since the effect of age on type of response is clearly curvilinear, we 
used a set of dummy variables to represent the age categories (as depicted in Table A4). We also used a set of dummy vari- 
ables to represent the four republics. This analysis is shown in Table A6. 


5. Lavrakas, Settersten, and Maier (1991) report a comparable attrition rate in two RDD surveys in Chicago. They 
found significant relationships between the second wave response and age, education, race, marital status, and social 
class. 


6. In the first stage of this analysis we included all of the variables significantly related to the type of response. The 
measure of intelligence had a completely insignificant logit coefficient. Since there is a sizable amount of missing data 
on the intelligence measure, we excluded it from the final logit equation. This decision has little substantive effect on 
our findings. 


[PLACE TABLE A6 ABOUT HERE} 

The data in this table confirm that there are few systematic differences between those who were re-interviewed in 
the panel and those who were not. The analysis confirms the lower response rate in Armenia, slightly lower rates among 
the very young and very old, and that response rates vary as a function of size of place of residence. None of the other 
variables is substantively significant, even though their bivariate relationship with the response variable was significant 
(e.g., level of education). 

The size of place of residence relationship requires further scrutiny. The relationship is overwhelmingly a function 
of a depressed response rate in Moscow and Leningrad (35.5 percent). The response rate in other large cities was 51.9 per- 
cent; in the villages, it was 53.4 percent. The entire statistical impact of this variable is due to the difference between sub- 
jects from Moscow and Leningrad and the rest of the sample. 

Many researchers have observed a growing reluctance on the part of residents of Moscow and Leningrad to par- 
ticipate in surveys, and these observations are confirmed by our analysis. It seems that the initial novelty of interviews has 
worn off. Moreover, the difficulty of ordinary life may make people more reluctant to donate a portion of their time for 
the interviews. While this is an important limitation to our analysis, it is at least somewhat comforting to find that the 
problem is not generally an urban-rural distinction but is instead confined to these two large cities. Fortuitously, we have 
large over-samples in both of these important cities. 


Comparing Aggregate Results in 1990 and 1992 

Since the 1990 and 1992 surveys do not "fit" perfectly some adjustments must be made in our definition of a com- 
parable universe for the two surveys. For the 1990 survey, it is necessary to exclude respondents from the Baltics (N = 
59). For the 1992 survey, the comparable territory is defined by Russia, the Ukraine, Belorussia, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Moldavia (but not Azerbaijan). Of the 4,309 respondents in the 1992 survey, 79.8 percent (3,437) are drawn from ter- 
ritory represented in the 1990 survey, while 20.2 percent are not. 


The Questionnaire 
Both survey instruments were constructed primarily in the U.S., but were pre-tested in Moscow, and were sig- 
nificantly revised by both the American and Soviet research teams working closely together.’ The interviews asked a broad 


array of questions on many topics. The survey instrument was back-translated twice and every effort was made to insure 
that the questions, though mainly Western in origin, were tailored to the Soviet cultural context. Special attention was 
given to training the interviewers in techniques more common in Western survey research. Of course, the respondents had 
no idea that the survey was in any way connected with an American research project. 


The Honesty of the Responses 

Western researchers inevitably question the degree to which Soviet citizens will reveal their true opinions to inter- 
viewers. Though the image of a totalitarian state scrutinizing the activities of all of its citizens has probably always been 
false, certainly it is not accurate in the contemporary Soviet Union. Nonetheless, it is important to assess rigorously the 
degree to which the respondents were honest and open in their responses. 

One common method of assessing the respondents is simply to ask the interviewers for their appraisals. This 
method is far from perfect but does provide an assessment from trained observers. We asked the interviewers to judge 
whether the respondent, in comparison to other respondents, was honest and open in her or his responses. The interviewers 
rated 3.5 percent of the respondents as being as honest and open as most respondents; 58.3 percent as somewhat more 
honest than most; another 13.4 percent as a great deal more honest than most; and only 24.8 percent as not as honest as 
most. Republic differences are not great, although there is perhaps a slight tendency for the respondents in Central Asia to 
be judged as not as open as most. There are moderate and statistically significant differences across gender. Generally, at 
least according to the perceptions of the interviewers, a large majority of the respondents was giving truthful answers to 
our questions. 


7. The 1990 European USSR questionnaire represented the joint efforts of the American and Soviet research teams, and 
the Los Angeles Times, which paid for a portion of the research. The late I. A. ("Bud") Lewis, Director of The Los 
Angeles Times Poll, contributed substantially to the design and execution of the survey. 
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Another way of assessing the openness of our respondents is to ask them to express an opinion on an issue about 
which they cannot have an opinion. Consequently, we asked the subjects their opinion of "Mishlenti" -- a completely fic- 
titious group. This group was embedded in a larger list of politically active groups, and the respondents were clearly told 
to indicate when they were unaware of a group or had no opinion toward it. 

An important characteristic of our question is that we tried to legitimize a "don't know" response.® The respon- 
dents were asked: 


And now I'd like to ask you about your attitudes toward some groups of people. I am going to read you a 
list of some groups that are currently active in social and political life. 


{[INTERVIEWER! HAND CARD 17] 


Here is a card showing a scale from | to 11. A "1" indicates that you dislike the group very much; an 
"11" indicates that you like the group very much. A "6" means that you neither like nor dislike the group. 
The other scores reflect varying degrees of like and dislike. 


The first group I'd like to ask you about is believers. If you have an opinion about believers, please indi- 
cate which figure most closely describes your attitude towards them. If you have no opinion, please tell 
me. What is your opinion of believers? 


Thus, the subjects were actually given two chances not to express an opinion toward the group. They were allowed to say 
that they had no opinion toward the group, or to claim neutrality toward it.? Some earlier research typically has not ex- 
plicitly offered the respondents a "don't know” response category.! 

A small minority of the respondents expressed an opinion toward the fictitious group -- 17.4 percent of the sample 
claimed to like Mishlenti, 1.9 percent expressed dislike toward the group. The remainder -- 80.7 percent -- claimed no 
substantive opinion. Thus, the overwhelming response of the Soviets was to answer this question about a fictitious group 


honestly and correctly. 

There are surprisingly few correlates of willingness to fabricate an opinion. For instance, there are only trivial 
differences associated with levels of interest in politics, trust in people, wealth, etc. Many of the variables commonly as- 
sociated with expressing false opinions are not similarly related in the USSR. 

Republic differences in the expression of attitudes toward this fictitious group are substantial, however. At one ex- 
treme, only 5.7 percent of the 100 respondents in Azerbaijan gave a substantive opinion, while fully 80.0 percent of the 43 
respondents in Turkmenia fabricated a view. Russian and Ukrainian respondents were unlikely to claim an opinion toward 
the group (85.7 and 78.5 percent, respectively). Respondents in the Asian republics were generally more likely to give a 
response when they could not have had an opinion. 

There are also some important interaction effects. For instance, among women, there is virtually no relationship 
between level of education and opinion fabrication. Among men, however, there is at least a weak relationship, with one 
fourth of the poorly educated men volunteering an opinion toward Mishlenti. Similarly, while the relationship between 
education and opinion falsification in the European portion of the country is insignificant, among the Asian respondents, 
there is at least a slight relationship. A similar effect is found with the age of the respondent. In general, there are few 
good predictors of opinion falsification in the European portion of the country, while in the Asian portion, we were most 


8. Indeed, the philosophy of the entire questionnaire was to discourage respondents from expressing opinions when 
they in fact had none. Thus, virtually every question had an explicit and openly offered “don't know" alternative. 


9. We are not entirely certain that the interviewers carefully attended to the distinction between these two types of 
responses and we have therefore collapsed “don't know" and "neutral" responses in the analysis that follows. The key 
distinction we wish to pursue here is between those who express a substantive opinion (like or dislike) and those who 
do not. 


10. Some research has been very concerned with the nature of the don't know alternatives. For instance, Bishop, Tuch- 
farber and Oldendick (1986) have demonstrated quite different levels of fictitious opinion that are dependent upon 
whether the question is filtered or encourages the respondent to express her or his ignorance. 


likely to encounter an opinion from women, younger respondents, and the more poorly educated. This most likely reflects 
a strong willingness to please the interviewer and may be partially a function of the relative infrequency of surveys in 
Soviet Central Asia. 

Finally, the respondents were asked many questions about politics, political leaders, and the regime. While in- 
evitably the characteristics of the interview context have some influence on the responses (sometimes known as the 
"demand characteristics" of the survey interview), these respondents were willing to express quite anti-regime responses on 
a wide variety of issues. There is little evidence that they were giving responses that they felt the authorities would like to 
hear. Thus, we have become entirely convinced that while ordinary processes of social desirability inevitably influence the 
survey responses! !, there are few extraordinary constraints on the willingness of respondents to express their true views to 
survey researchers. 


Interviewer Attributes 

Interviewers were recruited and trained by staff from the Institute of Sociology (USSR Academy of Sciences). The 
interviewers were instructed in standard interview techniques, and many of the interviewers participated in a training semi- 
nar in Moscow. A total of 533 interviewers was used. The interviewers completed on average 8.1 interviews (standard 
deviation = 5.1, with the maximum number of interviews being 42 and the minimum being 1 (by 19 interviewers, mainly 
supervisors). 

Of the 533 interviewers used in the project, 435 administered the questionnaire to themselves and returned it to 
Moscow. These interviewers accounted for 3,644 of the completed 4,309 interviews. We were least successful at getting 
the interviewers in the Asian portion of the Soviet Union to self-administer the questionnaire. Like interviewers in the 
West, these interviewers were overwhelmingly female (76 percent). The average age was 34 years old. Reflecting their as- 
sociations with various institutes, the interviewers are quite well educated, with nearly all of them having some university 
education. Russian is the native language of 81 percent of the interviewers. Virtually none of the interviewers is a member 
of a political party, but 86 percent claim membership in a trade union. Thus, the Soviet interviewers are better educated 
than western interviewers, but in most other respects are similar to their western colleagues. 

Table A7 reports a comparison of the interviewers and respondents on a variety of items in the questionnaire. 
Though this is not the place to report a thorough analysis of the difference between the interviewers and the respondents, 
several aspects of this table are interesting. First, the interviewers tend to be stronger supporters of democratization and 
stronger opponents of the Communists. For instance, 56 percent of the interviewers disagree that there is too much 
democracy in the country, while this is true of only 32 percent of the respondents. The interviewers have more interest in 
politics, were more likely to engage in some resistance to the August 1991 Putsch, and to trust the people but distrust the 
government. These may be attributes of younger people in general since the interviewers are on average considerably 
younger than the ordinary population. The interviewers also seem to be more affluent, having traveled outside the country 
more, and are more likely to own a telephone. While we do not know about the possible bias created, the interviewers 
clearly do not mirror the population. 

[PLACE TABLE A7 ABOUT HERE] 


11. On many social and political issues in the USSR there are no social norms, thus diminishing the impact of social 
desirability. For instance, we are convinced that the responses to our questions on anti-Semitism were not tainted by 
social desirability because so many different views about Jews are so readily expressed in the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, we do have a clear example of respondents giving socially desirable answers. In our Moscow survey, we 
invited some workers to our hotel to answer the draft version of our questions and to serve as something of a focus 
group. Because these sessions were lengthy and as a sort of payment for their time, we provided the respondents with 
beer. Several of our questions dealt with alcohol consumption. One in particular asked how often the respondent con- 
sumed alcohol. Invariably the response was "only on special occasions," a response clearly derived from Gorbachev's 
anti-alcohol campaign. This meeting with us must have been a very special occasion, since a considerable quantity of 
beer was consumed. 


12. When polls themselves become highly politicized -- as they are not now in the Soviet Union -- respondent truthful- 
ness plummets. For an analysis along these lines of the 1990 Nicaraguan elections see Bischoping and Schuman 1992. 
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Interviewer dishonesty is a potential problem in all survey research. Several steps were taken to discourage cheat- 
ing on the interviews. First, a fairly elaborate system of supervision was put in place. Second, each questionnaire was care- 
fully checked by a supervisor. Third, with just a few exceptions, interviewers were not allowed to conduct a great number 
of interviews. Finally, a small percentage of cases was selected for verification. No instances of falsification were dis- 
covered. 
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Table Al. Sample Composition, 


1992 All-Union Survey 


Unweighted Number 
of Respondents 


Panel Non-Panel 
Respondents Respondents 


Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Belorussia 
Georgia 
Kazakastan 
Kirgizia 
Moldavia 
Russia 
Tadzhikistan 
The Ukraine 
Turkmenia 
Uzbekistan 


Total 


32 26 
70 70 
115 75 
62 62 
163 163 
39 39 
45 45 
2,536 2,055 | 
42 42 
1,006 835 
30 30 
169 169 
| 4,309 698 3,611 


Table A2. Reasons for Non-Response, 1992 All-Union Survey 


Non-Panel 
N Percent N 


Panel 
Percent 


No Interview Completed 


No contact could be made 
with respondent 


Respondent refused interview 
Respondent was incapacitated 


Other 


Interview Completed 


Total 


607 «14.4 651 48.3 
168 4.0 10.0 
at 0.6 46 3.4 
31 0.7 34 2.5 
es 3,611 85.6 698 51.7 
| 4,218 100.0 1,349 100.0 


Table A3. Response Rates by Republic, Panel Respondents, 1990 -- 1992 


Belorussia The Ukraine Armenia Russia 


Interview completed 50.6 ‘ 19.4 ae 
No contact could be 

made with the 

respondent 


Respondent refused 
to be interviewed 


Other 
Total 


N 


6.3 6.9 9.7 5.3 | 
a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
= 79 375 31 864 


Table A4. Response Rates by Age of Respondent, Panel Respondents, 1990 
-- 1992 


Interview completed 


No contact could be 
made with the 
respondent 


Respondent refused 
to be interviewed 


Other 
Total 


N 


Teens 60s & 

& 20s 30s 40s 50s Older 
47.2 58.2 56.4 51.2 48.3 
a 41.7 26.5 32.4 32.2 22:8 
229 5.0 18.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 379 249 225 242 236 


Table A5. Differences in Response Rates, Panel Respondents, 1990 -- 
1992 


Type of Response/Non-Response 
Chi Square Probability 


Age .00 
Gender .02 
Level of education .00 


Marital status .00 
Interest in politics .05 
Frequency of political discussions ns 
Membership in the Communist Party 02 


Minority nationality ns 
Social class -- 
ownership of goods ns 
income ns 
type of housing ns 


Size of place of residence .00 
Republic of residence .00 


Interviewer evaluations of respondents 
Friendliness 
Understanding 
Intelligence 
Honesty 
Social class 


Support for democratic values 

Perceptions of government repression 

Self censorship 

Whether people are free to express opinions 
in interviews 

Marlowe--Crowne Social Desirability 


Ideological self-identification 
Trust in people 

Confidence in political institutions 
Internal political efficacy 

External political efficacy 


Note: N is approximately 1,330. 
ns = not Significant; p > .05. 


ns 
ns 
.04 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns | 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 


Table A6. Predictors on Non-Response, Panel Respondents, 1990 -- 1992 


Logit Standard 
Coefficient Error 


Teens & 20s 

30s 

40s (excluded group) 
50s 

60s & Older 


Gender 
Level of education 
Marital status 
Interest in politics 
Membership in the Communist Party 
Size of place of residence 
Republic of residence 
Belorussia (excluded group) 
The Ukraine 


Armenia 
Russia 


Note: N is approximately 1,330. 


Age 
.09 -1.44 
06 10 66 
10 -1.07 
10 -1.44 
02 06 31 
01 03 42 
05 06 - 84 
«<0 
02 2.09 
13 86 
-.60 26 -2.29 
12 12 


Table A7. A Comparison of the Attributes of Interviewers with the At- 
tributes of Respondents, Former Soviet Union 1992 


Interviewers 


Respondents 


Interest in politics 
Not at all interested 
Not very interested 
Interested 
Very interested 


Can Marxism-Leninism guide society 
Strongly believe cannot 
Believe cannot 
Uncertain 
Believe can 
Strongly believe can 


Too much democracy in the country 
Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 
Strongly agree 


Political reform is moving too rapidly 
Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 
Strongly agree 


Travel Abroad 
Yes 
No 


Democracy has changed nothing for me 
Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 
Strongly agree 


5. 
ig. 

va 


W 


Jews are responsible for problems of country 


Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 

Agree 

Strongly agree 


47. 
42. 


5.4 8.3 
34.6 
51.5 42.9 
15.4 14.2 
21.4 
30.8 24.2 
26.4 37.9 
6.7 11.5 
1.4 5.0 
20.3 7.6 
35.6 24.2 
26.6 24.4 
10.6 26.9 
6.9 16.9 
14.0 7.5 
42.8 25.9 
21.9 23.6 
16.4 
5.8 412.0 
66.7 82.0 
3.5 
24.9 
14.5 
45.7 
1:4 
| 
1 25.8 | 
5 49.6 | 
18.3 | 
9 4.8 | 
.9 1.4 


Table A7 (continued) 


Participated in a demonstration 
during the coup 
Yes 
No 


Nationality 
Azerbaijanis 
Armenian 
Bashkirs 
Byelorussian 
Greek 
Georgian 
Jew 
Karelian 
Comi-Permyats 
Cosmospolitan 
Mari 
Moldavian 
German 
Pole 
Russian 
Tadzhik 
Tuvin 
Turkmenian 
Uzbek 
Ukrainian 
Slav 
Don't know 
Refused 


3 
3 
1 
0 
0 
.8 7 
6 
1 
6 
oan 0 
-4 0 
9 
5 
2 
5 
4 
oa 8 
5 7 
8 
6 
1 
1 
2 


Trust in People 
Strongly agree, trust 
Agree, trust 
Uncertain 
Agree, be cautious 
Strongly agree, be cautious 


Prefer job security even if low wages 
Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 
Strongly agree 


93.6 98.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

66 

1 

13 

4 
6.0 6.7 
| 39.7 30.8 
20.8 16.2 
27.5 38.0 
6.0 8.2 
19.6 9.1 
41.3 30.7 
26.6 29.5 
10.2 25.1 
2.3 5.6 


Table A7 (continued) 


Trust in government 
Completely distrust 
Don't trust very much 
Don't know 


Trust 
Completely trust 


Average Age 


Religiosity 
Very religious 
Religious 
Don't know 
Not religious 
Atheist 


Ownership of telephone 
Yes 
No 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


IQ test 
Mean number correct 


17.6 14.3 

48.5 

6.0 

18.8 28.4 

34.4 41.8 

2.8 7.8 

38.2 41.3 
7.8 4.5 

46.8 33.8 

4.4 6.6 

33.90 

476.3 

4.2 3.2 


Appendix B: Measurement 


Closedmindedness 

Dogmatism, or "closedmindedness," was first proposed by Rokeach (1960) as an important 
personality attribute. Perhaps the most relevant attribute of dogmatism is the tendency to dichotomize 
beliefs into strict categories of acceptance and rejection. More dogmatic people are quite hostile to 
beliefs that differ from their own, in part because these beliefs are seen as threatening. 

Dogmatism was measured in this research through four items. One significant factor emerged 
from the factor analysis of these items. It had an eigenvalue of 1.39 (explaining 34.6 percent of the 
variance). The eigenvalue of the second extracted factor is .98. The items used to measure dog- 
matism, and the loading of the item on the factor, are: 


There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the truth and those who 
are against it. -- .47 


A group which tolerates too many differences of opinion among its own members cannot 
exist for long. -- .41 


It is desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on until one has had a chance to 
hear various points of view. -- .13 


Agreement with political opponents is dangerous because it usually leads to a betrayal of 
one's own political position. -- .39 


Social Conservatism 

General resistance to social change (social conservatism) was measured with through four 
items. When factor analyzed, these items results in a unidimensional structure. The eigenvalues for 
the first factors extracted are 1.73 and .99, respectively, and the two factors account for 43.3 percent 
and 24.8 percent of the inter-item variance. The statements with their factor loadings on the first un- 
rotated factor are: 


People should try to adapt to the rules of society rather than fighting them. -- .46. 


It is best to accept the flaws of existing authority because it is dangerous to try to change 
it. -- .62 


People should not try to change how society works but just accept the way it is. -- .72 


People should constantly try to understand why everything is the way that it is. -- .11 


Knowledge of Western European Politics 

This is a variable that indicates whether the respondent has heard about "The Common 
European House," the "Pan-European Confederation," and "The European Community." Thirty-five 
percent of the respondents had heard of none of these institutions. 


Appendix B: 
Measurement 


Closedmindedness 

Dogmatism, or "closedmindedness," was first proposed by Rokeach (1960) as an important 
personality attribute. Perhaps the most relevant attribute of dogmatism is the tendency to dichotomize 
beliefs into strict categories of acceptance and rejection. More dogmatic people are quite hostile to 
beliefs that differ from their own, in part because these beliefs are seen as threatening. 

Dogmatism was measured in this research through four items. One significant factor emerged 
from the factor analysis of these items. It had an eigenvalue of 1.39 (explaining 34.6 percent of the 
variance). The eigenvalue of the second extracted factor is .98. The items used to measure dog- 
matism, and the loading of the item on the factor, are: 


There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the truth and those who 
are against it. -- .47 


A group which tolerates too many differences of opinion among its own members cannot 
exist for long. -- .41 


It is desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on until one has had a chance to 
hear various points of view. -- .13 


Agreement with political opponents is dangerous because it usually leads to a betrayal of 
one's own political position. -- .39 


Social Conservatism 

General resistance to social change (social conservatism) was measured with through four 
items. When factor analyzed, these items results in a unidimensional structure. The eigenvalues for 
the first factors extracted are 1.73 and .99, respectively, and the two factors account for 43.3 percent 
and 24.8 percent of the inter-item variance. The statements with their factor loadings on the first un- 
rotated factor are: 


People should try to adapt to the rules of society rather than fighting them. -- .46. 


It is best to accept the flaws of existing authority because it is dangerous to try to change 
it. -- .62 


People should not try to change how society works but just accept the way it is. -- .72 

People should constantly try to understand why everything is the way that it is. -- .11 
Knowledge of Western European Politics 

This is a variable that indicates whether the respondent has heard about "The Common 


European House," the "Pan-European Confederation," and "The European Community." Thirty-five 
percent of the respondents had heard of none of these institutions. 
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Perceptions and Reality in Local Congregations: 
The Salience of Individual Opinion’ 


ABSTRACT: Although most researchers have utilized the South Bend 
study to derive objective measures of neighborhood and church 
contexts, this paper has relied primarily on the self-reported 
perceptions, evaluations, and conclusions of the respondents 
themselves. Do these judgments provide a clue as to how important 
a specific context, especially the church, will be in affecting some 
political outcome? The paper finds that the perceptions of 
individuals are significantly related to the perceptions of fellow 
churchgoers, when perceptions themselves are the objects under 
study. Further, when a variable measuring a perceived comparison of 
activity is utilized as the dependent measure, the church contextual 
influence disappears. Only minor differences are noted when 
respondents are sorted on church attendance, though these 
differences do support the hypothesized importance of attendance as 
a proxy for individual receptiveness to political cues emanating 
from the church environment. The importance of perceptions, rather 
than objective measures generated by researchers, stands out as one 
of the most significant findings uncovered in this paper. 


Citizens interact with their surroundings, their contexts, in 
ways that allow political messages to be shared and interpreted. 
In the course of investigating the nature of political contexts, 
researchers have found much evidence to support the contention that 
not all contexts have equal weight when it comes to influencing 
attitudes (Huckfeldt and Sprague 1993; Gilbert 1993). An indicator 
that would allow one to assess just how attuned any individual is 
to any particular context would greatly enhance the ability to 
predict which contexts will be salient and on what specific issues. 
In short, one needs a way to answer the question of how citizens 
perceive and evaluate their social surroundings. What indicators, 
what evidence do people use to judge their neighbors, their 
coworkers, their fellow churchgoers, themselves? And if one can 
measure these judgments, do they provide a clue as to how important 
a specific social context will be in affecting individual attitudes 
and behaviors? 


It is commonly accepted that one primary purpose of churches 
and religions is to impart meaning and direction to individual 
lives. This paper starts from that assumption and proceeds to 
examine how individual perceptions of neighbors and fellow 
churchgoers affect individual attitudes and beliefs. The analysis 
starts by modeling these evaluations themselves: Are evaluations 


“This paper incorporates some material published as chapter 6 of the 
author’s The Impact of Churches on Political Behavior: An Empirical Stud; 
(Greenwood Press, 1993). Use of data from the 1984 South Bend Community Study 
is by permission of co-principal investigators Robert Huckfeldt and John Sprague. 
For his 1989 suggestion to investigate the “ethnic factor" in South Bend 
parishes, David Leege deserves a belated thanks; a definitive answer to his good 
question, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. 


of one’s personal situation and happiness affected by religious 
affiliation, or by the similar evaluations given by fellow church 
members? What political meanings can be derived from such 
relationships? 


Churches and neighborhoods in South Bend, Indiana are the 
focus for this paper, and appropriate contextual measures are 
constructed to test for the presence of contextual influences. 


CHURCHES AND SELF-EVALUATIONS: PRELIMINARY HYPOTHESES 


The motivating belief behind investigating the source of 
individuals’ self-evaluations of their surroundings is that 
perceptions of such relationships, especially those with neighbors, 
may be affected by observation and information gathered from fellow 
churchgoers. Moreover, the level of individual involvement in the 
church should have an impact on the information-gathering process. 
Thus different behavioral outcomes should occur, depending on 
individual levels of involvement in church contexts. 


It has been established that churches often are important 
sources of political cues, and high levels of involvement often 
correspond to higher levels of agreement with fellow churchgoers. 
This does not necessarily mean that for the most committed, the 
church stands above other contexts in affecting attitudes and 
actions. Some researchers have made this assertion, however. 
Kenneth Wald argues: 


Although the point should not be overstated, a strong 
sense of collective religious identity, with its 
associated political messages, may override the other 
sources of political cues available to the church 
members. Instead of picking up political orientations 
from the newspaper, neighbors, coworkers, or other 
secondary organizations, the individual may imbibe 
loyalties from the church members and leaders who are the 
principal partners in social interaction. (1992, 113) 


Based on Wald’s argument, one would expect to find that self- 
evaluations are strongly related to the feelings and self- 
evaluations of fellow churchgoers. 


For citizens not involved actively in their church contexts, 
there are two obvious scenarios. First, some other social context 
(the neighborhood is explicitly considered in this paper, but 
workplaces or other group attachments are likely alternatives) may 
offer more salient cues. Alternatively, some citizens may have 
little grounding or attachment to any social context; thus, 
effectively alienated from potential social sources of political 
influence, they should not exhibit any inclination to conform to or 
be influenced by what their friends and neighbors think. 
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Pulling these tentative hypotheses together, I propose that an 
individual’s perception of his or her standing relative to 
neighbors depends on several factors: 


— Attitudes toward those neighbors; 


— Individual demographic and political characteristics 
and attitudes; 


— Majority or minority status within the neighborhood 
context, based on class, race, or religion; 


— Attitudes of others in the same neighborhood; and 


— Attitudes of others in the church. 


DEPENDENT MEASURES AND MODELING STRATEGIES 
Three separate individual self-evaluations are examined first: 
— Individual satisfaction with the neighborhood; 


— A subjective comparison of family interest in politics 
with the interest of neighboring families; and 


— A subjective comparison of family political activity 
with the political activity of neighbors. 


Once the determinants of these three indicators have been 
analyzed, the paper considers attitudes towards school prayer by 
incorporating a new filter variable and two of the independent 
measures examined in this paper. Finally, the same filter 
variable—perceptions of one’s’ religion compared one’s 
neighbors—is analyzed in some more detail. 


The independent measures used in the regression models to 
follow combine individual demographic traits with contextual 
components. The modeling strategy involves the consideration of 
and testing for contextual influences from neighborhood 
environments as well as churches. Further, where appropriate, the 
sample has been divided by levels of church attendance and group 
involvement to test the effects of different levels of involvement. 


THE SOUTH BEND COMMUNITY STUDY 


The 1984 South Bend community study has facilitated much of 
the recent research into contextual determinants of political 
behavior. The aim of the study is to produce a comprehensi 
portrait -of the various social networks in which people are 
embedded. Using a three-wave panel design, 2160 individuals were 


randomly surveyed in 17 selected neighborhoods and asked a standard 
battery of questions regarding their political beliefs and 
activities. In addition, the study also ascertained where 
individuals worked, where they attended church, and the range of 
community and social groups to which they belonged. Individuals 
also gave the names of others with whom they discussed politics, 
and a final wave of interviews produced responses from nearly 1000 
of these named discussion partners (this information is not 
utilized in this paper, however). 


By aggregating characteristics of these various’ social 
contexts, primarily neighborhood and church, the South Bend data 
are appropriate for assessing the merits of alternative 
explanations of individual behavior, both from individual and 
contextual factors. Specifically, using neighborhoods as the 
primary sampling unit allows for the comparison of effects from 
neighborhood and church, and of course permits the researcher to 
distinguish statistically among these effects. 


Some Relevant Findings. One byproduct of research based on 
the South Bend study is the finding that church congregations are 
Significant sources of influence for some, but not all, political 
behaviors and attitudes. The fact that not all attitudes and 
behaviors are significantly driven by congregational factors 
demonstrates that the significant findings are not easily explained 
away as the result of a biased or purposive selection process 
(Gilbert 1993; for a similar conclusion based on different data, 
see Wald Owen and Hill 1988). Further, individuals who do not 
attend church on a regular basis appear to be minimally affected by 
the church context, a finding anticipated by standard learning 
models of contextual effects (McPhee 1963, Sprague 1982). 


Measuring Contexts. Following the methods developed by Boyd 
and Iverson (1979), contexts have been operationalized through the 
construction of group mean variables. For both churches and 
neighborhoods, the calculation is carried out in the same manner. 
Measures of social context for a given attribute are derived from 
the group mean for the context, subtracting out the individual in 
question. For example, for person X in church Y with ten 
respondents, the contextual measures for person X are calculated 
from responses of the other nine individuals in church Y. While 
the group mean variable may not be the best possible measure of 
context, it is simple to grasp and provides for easy comparisons 
among different contexts. 


NEIGHBORHOOD SATISFACTION 

How satisfied are people with their neighborhoods? The 
responses of South Bend residents are coded on a four-point scale, 
with 1 meaning very dissatisfied and 4 meaning very satisfied with 


the neighborhood. These responses provide a concise summary of 
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individual feelings and opinions with regard to neighbors; further, 
the question itself has no direct or obvious linkage to individual 
political views or the political views of neighbors. Thus one can 
test the extent to which satisfaction depends on the political as 
well as the social character of one’s immediate surroundings. 


A wide range of independent variables are introduced as 
possible predictors of satisfaction levels: whether the individual 
plans to move or stay in the neighborhood, the quality of 
neighborhood schools and streets, the perceived friendliness and 
helpfulness of neighbors, and self-reported comparisons of the 
neighborhood’s economic well-being and educational level in 
relation to those of other neighborhoods. Some explicitly 
political questions are included as independent variables: whether 
politics is discussed with neighbors and how interested in politics 
the family is, relative to neighbors (also a _ self-reported 
comparison). Finally, two questions that tap into a religious 
component of satisfaction have been included. The first is a self- 
reported comparison of family religion compared with that of 
neighbors: Is your religion the same as your neighbors, different, 
or very different? Second, for each individual’s church, a mean 
level of satisfaction with neighborhoods is computed; in other 
words, how satisfied or dissatisfied one’s fellow churchgoers are 
with their neighborhood surroundings. 


The relevance of these independent measures should be clear. 
Good schools and streets, friendly neighbors, a desire to stay put, 
and a belief that the present neighborhood is better off than other 
locations—all these factors should lead, prima facie, to high 
levels of satisfaction. As for the religious measures, if 
individuals perceive themselves to differ from their neighbors, 
they may withdraw from the neighborhood environment and tie 
themselves more closely to the church, and/or they may feel less 
satisfied with their present surroundings since they perceive a 
dissonance with their neighbors. 


For political discussion and relative interest in politics, 
the interpretation is less clear. Those citizens more interested 
in political affairs could be less’ satisfied with their 
neighborhood. In fact, their political interest may be sparked by 
some unfavorable condition or situation. Talking with neighbors 
about politics, on the other hand, may lead to_ greater 
satisfaction. A citizen who actively engages her neighbors may 
emerge from that discussion with a sense that her neighbors share 
her concerns. Hence, the citizen feels a bit more secure in her 
current surroundings. 


Table 1 reports the results of an OLS regression estimating 
individual satisfaction with the neighborhood. The results support 
the preliminary hypotheses—all independent measures 
statistically significant indicators of satisfaction. Three 
findings merit further elaboration. First, a perception that one’s 


TABLE 1 
Estimated Satisfaction with Neighborhood 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Independent Variable Coefficient 


Intercept 2.38 (0.21) *** 


Planning to move (1) or stay (0) -0.25 (0.04) *** 
Relative quality of neighborhood’s 

schools (0.03) *** 
Relative quality of neighborhood’s 

streets (0.03) ** 
Friendliness of neighbors ‘ (0.03) *** 
Helpfulness of neighbors (0.03) *** 
Family’s interest in politics 

compared to neighbors ‘ (0.03) *** 
Neighborhood’s education compared 

to other neighborhoods O. (0.04) *** 
Own neighborhood better off compared 

to other neighborhoods 0. (0.04) *** 
Family’s religion different from 

neighbors -0.06 (0.02) *** 
Discusses politics with neighbors -04 (0.02)* 


Mean church level of satisfaction 
with neighborhood -24 (0.06) *** 


Total number of cases 1165 
Adjusted R-square one 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***=Significant at 0.01 level. 


family is different from neighbors in terms of religious beliefs is 
negatively related to neighborhood satisfaction; families are less 
satisfied and more uncomfortable when they do not reside among 
members of the same faith. Second, family political interest also 
is negatively related to satisfaction. When a family sees itself 
as more interested in politics than its neighbors, the family is 
less satisfied with the neighborhood. Indeed, perhaps the 
dissatisfaction drives the increased interest in politics, not vice 
versa. Finally, the contextual variable measuring the mean 
satisfaction of fellow churchgoers is significant and positive. 
Apparently, members of the same church do think alike in terms of 
their feelings about the quality of their residential areas. 


One caveat to the last finding is important: Catholic church 
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memberships are organized geographically, meaning that there is a 
relatively high correlation between neighborhood and church for the 
contextual measures of satisfaction (Pearson’s r = .53). This has 
a potentially corrupting effect on the interpretation of the church 
contextual measure of satisfaction.! Accordingly, Table 2 
introduces the church contextual measure of neighborhood 
satisfaction for non-Catholics only (alternative model 1). Table 
2 also displays a model (alternative model 2) that includes mean 
church levels of neighborhood satisfaction (for Catholics and non- 
Catholics together) and an interaction term assessing the joint 
impact of family religious difference and mean church satisfaction. 
This model tests the hypothesis that when an individual believes 
his family’s religion to be different from that of neighbors, the 
overall satisfaction of fellow church members should have less 
effect on individual satisfaction. That is, the individual is 
cross-pressured, and the perception of a difference in religious 
orientations reduces satisfaction, relative to the prevailing 
attitudes of the church. 


The first thing to note about the alternative models estimated 
in Table 2 is that none of the variables from Table 1 have changed 
in sign or statistical significance (with one exception, covered 
below). Thus changes to the specification of the contextual 
measures have not affected the basic findings on satisfaction. In 
the first alternative model, the new variable mean church 
satisfaction for non-Catholics only is still a significant and 
positive factor (more satisfied with neighborhood). However, the 


magnitude of the estimated coefficient has dropped to .02 from .24, 
and the estimate is statistically far less robust than before. 
Hence mean church satisfaction levels appear to be relatively minor 
factors in individual determinations of satisfaction, at least when 
controlling for the dual church-neighborhood position of Catholics. 


Results from the second model in Table 2 show that the 
interactive measure (perceived religious difference from neighbors 
times mean church satisfaction) is not a significant factor. Its 
effect on the model is to reduce the crispness of the estimate for 
mean church satisfaction (the two variables are highly correlated, 
not surprisingly), and to completely eliminate the statistical 
Significance of perceived family religious difference from 
neighbors (again, a high correlation is the likely culprit). 
Clearly, there is no evidence for a straightforward interactive 
effect between perceived dissonant religious belief and mean church 
levels of satisfaction. 


TABLE 2 


Estimated Satisfaction with Neighborhood, 


Specifications 


(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Alternative 


Alternative 
Model 1 


Independent Variable 


Coefficient 


Alternative 
Model 2 
Coefficient 


Intercept 


Planning to move -0.26 
Relative quality of neigh- 
borhood schools 0.09 
Relative quality of neigh- 
borhood’s streets 0.06 
Friendliness of neighbors 0.11 
Helpfulness of neighbors 0.21 
Family’s interest in 
politics compared to 
neighbors’ -0.08 
Neighborhood’s education 
compared to other 
neighborhoods’ 
Own neighborhood better 
off compared to other 
neighborhoods 0.18 
Family’s religion different 
from neighbors’ -0.06 
Discusses politics with 
neighbors 0.04 


Mean church satisfaction 
with neighborhood, 
non-Catholics only 0.02 


(0.09) *** 
(0.04) *** 
(0.03) *** 
(0.03) ** 


(0.03) *** 
(0.03) *** 


(0.03) *** 


(0.04) 


(0.04) *** 
(0.02) *** 


(0.02)* 


(0.01) * 


(0.56) *** 
(0.04) 
(0.03) 
(0.03) ** 


(0.03) *** 
(0.03) *** 


(0.03) *** 


(0.04) 


(0.04) *** 
(0.24) 


(0.02) * 


Mean church level of satisfaction 


with neighborhood --- 0.28 (0.17)* 


Family’s religion different times 
mean church satisfaction --- 


-0.02 (0.07) 


Total number of cases 1165 1165 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***=Significant at 0.01 level. 


2.24 
20 
0.09 
0.06 
0.10 
0.21 
0.12 
0.18 
-0.01 
0.04 
— 
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FAMILY INTEREST IN POLITICS 


Another South Bend survey question asks for an evaluation of 
family interest in politics compared with that of neighboring 
families. Answers are coded into a three-level scale: -1 indicates 
that one’s family is less interested; 0 indicates similar levels of 
interest; and 1 denotes greater interest in politics than 
neighboring families. 


Table 1 has revealed that neighborhood satisfaction is 
inversely related to family interest in politics: The more 
satisfied a family is, the less that family cares about politics 
relative to neighbors. Accordingly, satisfaction is included as an 
independent measure through an instrumental variable to account for 
the interdependence of the two measures. Other individual-level 
variables used in this analysis include age and gender; a self- 
reported evaluation of the family’s educational level compared to 
the education of neighbors; family political views compared to the 
views of neighbors, also self-reported; self-reported frequency of 
political discussion with neighbors; attention to the 1984 
campaign; frequent voluntary group activity; and a dichotomous 
variable measuring whether the respondent is a strong partisan of 
either party. 


Two contextual measures are also specified: the mean response 
of an individual’s church to the dependent measure—in other words, 
the amount of political interest one’s fellow church members have 
relative to their neighbors—as well as the mean response of an 
individual’s neighborhood to the political interest question. 
These contextual measures attempt to assess which context, if any, 
an individual agrees with in terms of relative political interest. 
Finally, church attendance and church-connected group activity are 
included as assessments of involvement in the life and work of the 
church. With the exception of satisfaction with neighborhood, all 
the above independent measures are expected to be positively 
related to an individual perception of greater political interest 
than one’s neighbors. 


Table 3 shows again that most of the variables that do not 
deal with church or neighborhood context are statistically 
Significant, with signs in the expected direction. Measures of 
church activity are not significant, however. Further, the mean 
response of neighbors has no effect. 


The church context appears to play a role in determining 
individual responses to relative interest in politics. The more 
interested fellow churchgoers are in politics, relative to their 
neighbors, the more interested individuals say they are in 
politics. This could mean two things. Either individual respo) 
correlate with the responses of fellow churchgoers, with 
causality implied, or the attitude of the church toward 
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TABLE 3 
Estimated Family Interest in Politics Compared with Other Families 
in Same Neighborhood 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Independent Variable Coefficient 


Intercept -0.66 (0.31) ** 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -07 (0.03) *** 
Age (0.01) 
Male .09 (0.04) *** 
Family more educated than neighbors 0.16 (0.03) *** 
Family political views different 

from neighbors’ -06 (0.02) *** 
Discusses politics with neighbors -08 (0.02) *** 
Active in 3 or more groups -10 (0.04) *** 
Strong partisan -16 (0.04) *** 
Pays attention to campaign -24 (0.04) *** 


Church attendance -O1 (0.01) 
Church-connected group activity .O1 (0.02) 


Mean church level of political 
interest relative to neighbors 0.14 (0.04) *** 


Mean neighborhood level of political 
interest relative to 
neighbors -0.02 (0.10) 


Total number of cases 936 
Adjusted R-square 19 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***=Significant at 0.01 level. 


politics, measured by the sum of political interest responses, 
creates a climate of political interest that touches other 
churchgoers who may not share such interests in the first place—in 
other words, a causal relationship. 


Taking the basic model a bit further may clarify which of 
these scenarios is closer to reality. The models in Table 4 report 
estimates calculated separately for Catholics and non-Catholics. 
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. TABLE 4 


Estimated Family Interest in Politics Compared with Other Families 
in Same Neighborhood, Catholics and Non-Catholics 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Catholics Non-Catholics 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient 


Intercept -0.78 (0.40) ** -0.74 (0.19) *** 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.12 (0.04) *** (0.03) 
Age 0.02 (0.02) (0.02) 
Male 0.10 (0.05) ** (0.05) 
Family more educated than 

neighbors (0.05) *** , (0.05) *** 
Family political views 

different from 

neighbors’ ‘ (0.03) *** , (0.03) 
Discusses politics with 

neighbors (0.03) ** (0.03) *** 
Active in 3 or more 

groups (0.06) *** (0.05) 
Strong partisan ; (0.05) *** ‘ (0.05) *** 
Pays attention to 

campaign ‘ (0.06) *** (0.05) *** 


Church attendance (0.02) (0.02) 
Church-connected group 

activity -0.02 (0.03) ‘ (0.03) 
Mean church level of political 

interest relative to 

neighbors 0.18 (0.11)* 0.13 (0.04) *** 


Total number of cases 446 490 
Adjusted R-square .20 19 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
**k=Significant at 0.01 level. 


One might expect that for Catholics, the church context would not 
be significant. Since Catholics tend to live among other 
Catholics, more so than their Protestant counterparts, the church’s 
level of relative political interest should not have ae great 
impact on individual determinations. Instead, church context is a 
significant predictor for both Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Moreover, the satisfaction instrument is now a signifi 
influence on relative family political interest only for Catholics. 
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TABLE 5 
Estimated Family Interest in Politics Compared with Other Families 
in Same Neighborhood, Frequent and Infrequent Church Attenders 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Frequent Infrequent 
Attenders Attenders 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient 


Intercept -0.77 (0.38) ** -0.37 (0.51) 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.09 .03) *** (0.04) 
Age 0.02 . 02) (0.02) 
Male 0.11 .04) (0.06) 
Family more educated than 

neighbors 0.18 *** ; (0.06) ** 
Family political views 

different from 

neighbors’ 03 .03) (0.04) *** 
Discusses politics with 

neighbors .03) *** (0.04) ** 
Active in 3 or more 

groups ae -05) *** ° (0.07) 
Strong partisan 0.16 *** (0.06) *** 
Pays attention to 

campaign 0.24 ~04) *** (0.06) *** 


Mean church level of political 
interest relative to 
neighbors 0.15 (0.05) *** 


Total number of cases 580 
Adjusted R-square van 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***=Significant at 0.01 level. 


Recall from the results in Table 2 that mean church satisfaction 
for non-Catholics reduces the effect of that contextual measure on 
individual satisfaction. Non-Catholic feelings of satisfaction are 
only modestly influenced by the mean satisfaction of fellow 
churchgoers. The results from both sets of models indicate that 
non-Catholics are affected differently by church and neighborhood, 
a situation that does not arise in the shared church-neighborhood 
situation Catholics face. 


Table 5 resurrects the hypothesis that church involvement has 
an impact on church contextual influence; no such impact was found 
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in Table 3. The sample is divided into frequent (every week or 
nearly every week) and infrequent church attenders, and separate 
models are estimated for each group. Once again, the church 
contextual measure for mean political interest is significant and 
similar in magnitude for both frequent and infrequent attenders. 
Further, neighborhood satisfaction is significant for frequent 
attenders only. Finally, the assessment of family political views 
relative to those of neighbors is significant only for infrequent 
attenders. 


These findings, coupled with those from Table 4, suggest 
pattern, albeit a subtle one. The assessment of family political 
views relative to those of neighbors is significant for Catholics 
and infrequent church attenders—two sets of individuals who have 
stronger ties to neighbors than to the church or whose church and 
neighborhood contexts overlap. Frequent attenders and non- 
Catholics—who participate in other social contexts or at least 
attend churches in other residential areas—do not appear to mind 
holding views that are different from their neighbors’. 


Although this sorting scheme fits this particular case, some 
other results do not. The satisfaction instruments, for example, 
are significant for Catholics and frequent attenders. Other 
variables have the same effect regardless of how the sample is 
divided. 


The crux of the problem is the question of what social groups 
or contexts, if any, provide an identifiable and persuasive set of 
political cues for those individuals embedded in contexts. These 
models give no definitive answer to that question. At this point 
only two things can be stated with some confidence: 


— There is some relationship between the perceived levels 
of political interest of the group (church mean) and the 
individual. 


— Ties to neighborhood point to one means of sorting out 
social groups that behave in different ways. 


Table 6 offers a final attempt to sort out which individuals 
might be more inclined to follow the cues of their churches as 
opposed to those of their neighbors or some other social group. 
The filter used here is the question asking for an assessment of 
family religion relative to neighbors. The first column in the 
table represents citizens who either cannot make a judgment or 
judge their religious preferences to be about the same as those of 
their neighbors. The second column represents individuals who 
report their family’s religious preference to be different or very 
different from the religions of their neighbors. These latter two 
categories account for about one-fourth of the total sample. 


TABLE 6 
Estimated Family Interest in Politics Compared with Other Families 
in Same Neighborhood, Sorted by Family’s Perceived Religious 
Difference (Collapsed) 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Religion 
Same/Can’t Judge 
Coefficient 


Religion 
Different 


Independent Variable Coefficient 


Intercept -0.66 (0.34)* -0.92 (0.70) 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.04 
Age 0.02 
Male 0.09 
Family more educated than 

neighbors 0.17 
Family political views 

different from 

neighbors’ .06 
Discusses politics with 

neighbors 
Active in 3 or more 

groups -09 
Strong partisan 
Pays attention to 

campaign 0.23 
Church attendance 0.01 


(0.03) 
(0.01) 
(0.04) ** 


(0.04) *** 


(0.03) ** 
(0.02) *** 


(0.04) ** 
(0.04) *** 


(0.04) *** 
(0.01) 


(0.06) 
(0.03) 
(0.08) 


(0.07) 


(0.04) 
(0.05) 


(0.09) * 
(0.08) 


(0.08) 
(0.03) 


Mean church level of political 
interest relative to 
neighbors 0.14 (0.05) *** 
Mean neighborhood level of 
political interest 
relative to 
neighbors 


(0.07) ** 


-0.07 (0.11) (0.22) 


Total number of cases 724 Zu 
Adjusted R-square 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***=Significant at 0.01 level. 


Table 6 shows that the magnitude and significance of the 
church contextual measure of relative political interest are nearly 
identical for both groups. Thus the relationship between fellow 
churchgoers and individual church members does not differ for those 
individuals who perceive a difference in religious preference 
between themselves and neighbors. Perhaps the most interesting 
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finding of this model is that satisfaction with neighborhood is a 
powerful negative (less interest) influence on political interest 
for the different/very different religion group. This means that 
when individuals in the different/very different category are less 
satisfied with their neighborhoods, they are far more likely to 
take an interest in politics; in contrast, for the can’t 
judge/about the same group, satisfaction with neighborhood is not 
a statistically significant predictor of relative political 
interest. Clearly there is some connection between perceptions of 
being different from one’s neighbors and the resulting evaluatio 
of neighbors. 


FAMILY POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


As opposed to an interest in political affairs, which implies 
no need or desire to become involved, political activity requires 
an effort beyond simple observation or reflection. Political 
activity, then, is fundamentally different from interest, and thus 
I investigate it to determine what causes individuals to declare 
their families more or less politically active than thei1 
neighbors. Once again, the variable is measured on a three-level 
scale, identical to the scale measuring relative political 
interest. 


Table 7 shows that contextual variables measuring the mean 
responses of fellow church members and neighbors, respectively, are 


not significant predictors of relative political activity. This 
indicates, in support of much of the literature on political 
activity (Zipp and Smith 1979; Giles and Dantico 1982), that 
contextual influences do not play a major role in what is 
essentially a personal decision to participate in politics. 


Despite this contrary evidence, Tables 8 and 9 subdivide the 
basic model in two ways. First, as with political interest, 
individuals who perceive a difference between their religion and 
their neighbors’ religion are considered separately. This tests 
the argument that a perception of being different from one’s 
neighbors promotes a heightened level of political activity. 
Second, church attendance is again used as a sorting measure; the 
question is whether frequent church attendance is a proxy for 
greater involvement in many activities, including political ones. 


For those individuals who see their family’s religion as 
Similar to that of their neighbors (or cannot make that 
comparison), the model parameters in Table 8 behave exactly as they 
do in the full model of Table 7. However, those individuals who 
perceive their religion to be different show very few significant 
coefficients at all. The variable “active in politics," an 
objective measure incorporating responses to questions ah 
various forms of political activity, and attention to the campaiy 
are the only significant predictors for those who see their 
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TABLE 7 
Estimated Family Political Activity Compared with Other Families in 
Same Neighborhood 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Independent Variable Coefficient 


Intercept -0.84 (0.19) 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.03 (0.04) 
Family more educated than neighbors 0.10 (0.05) ** 
Discusses politics with neighbors 0.08 (0.03) *** 
Active in politics 0.15 (0.02) *** 
Strong partisan 0.13 (0.05) ** 
Pays attention to campaign 0.20 (0.05) *** 


Church attendance -0.00 
Church-connected group activity 0.03 


Mean church level of political 
activity relative to 
neighbors 0.02 
Mean neighborhood level of political 
activity relative to neighbors 0.04 


Total number of cases 
Adjusted R-square 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
**k*=Significant at 0.01 level. 


religion as different from their neighbors’. What is most 
important to note about these models is that the contextual 
measures are still not significant determinants of relative family 
political activity. 


Sorting on church attendance does not rescue the contextual 
measures in the models of Table 9. Frequent attenders behave much 
as they do in the full model, with all variables except strong 
partisanship remaining significant. For infrequent church 
attenders, political activity, strong partisanship, and attention 
to the campaign all predict responses to the question of relative 
political activity. There is no doubt that the models for relative 
political activity are the most straightforward to interpret, even 
though they do not support arguments favoring church contextual 
influences on self-evaluations. 


(0.02) 
(0.09) 
558 
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TABLE 8 
Estimated Family Political Activity Compared with Other Families in 
Same Neighborhood, Sorted by Family’s Perceived Religious 
Difference (Collapsed) 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Religion Religion 
Same/Can’t Judge Different 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient 


Intercept -1.13 (0.41) *** -0.79 (0.21) *** 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.03 (0.08) -0.03 (0.04) 
Family more educated than 

neighbors 0.01 @azs ‘ (0.05) ** 
Discusses politics with 

neighbors 0.10 .07) ** 
Active in politics 0.11 .05) ** *** 
Strong partisan 0.04 ** 
Pays attention to 

campaign 0.20 -12)* 06) *** 


Church attendance 0.02 -05) 
Mean church level of political 

activity relative to 

neighbors 0.07 .08) 
Mean neighborhood level of 

political activity relative 

to neighbors 0.19 (0. 


Total number of cases 126 
Adjusted R-square 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
at 0.01 level. 
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TABLE 9 
Estimated Family Political Activity Compared with Other Families in 
Same Neighborhood, Frequent and Infrequent Church Attenders 
(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Frequent Infrequent 
Attenders Attenders 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient 


Intercept -0.83 (0.23) *** -0.84 (0.29) *** 


Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.01 (0.05) (0.06) 
Family more educated than 

neighbors 0.15 . 06) ** (0.08) 
Discusses politics with 

neighbors 0.09 -04) ** (0.05) 
Active in politics 0.14 .03) *** (0.03) *** 
Strong partisan 0.06 07) (0.09) ** 
Pays attention to 

campaign .07) *** (0.08) *** 


Mean church level of political 

activity relative to 

neighbors 0.01 (0.05) , (0.06) 
Mean neighborhood level of 

political activity relative 


to neighbors 0.02 (9.10) (0.15) 


Total number of cases 349 209 
Adjusted R-square oat 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
**k=Significant at 0.01 level. 


A SECOND LOOK AT SCHOOL PRAYER 


Having investigated the relationships between self-evaluations 
and church contexts, I now attempt to link these findings with 
analysis of a model predicting attitudes towards school prayer. 
This is done to demonstrate that the measures of individual self- 
evaluations, and their relationship to the perceptions of fellow 
churchgoers, are important filters for contextual influences from 
the church on other attitudes and behaviors. If this is true, then 
I should find strengthened ties between church context and 
individual actions, in the form of coefficients of higher magnitude 
and greater explanatory power, in a school prayer logit model whose 
results are displayed in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 
Estimated Support for Prayer in Public Schools, Responses Collapsed 
to Yes/No Only, Sorted by Family’s Perceived Religious 
Difference (Collapsed) 
(Logit Estimates) 


Religion Religion 
Same/Can’t Judge Different 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient 


Intercept -1.87 (2.37) -8.16 (5.06)* 


Mean church attitude on 
school prayer -50 (0.27)* (0.42)* 


Individual education -35 (0.08) *** (0.18) ** 
Ideology self-placement (0.12) 
Reagan vote instrument -51 .29) (2.73) 
Index of church activity -02 -02) ‘ -05)* 
Evangelical Protestant -60)* ‘ -67) *** 
Catholic 0.92 .58) .65) 
Mainline Protestant 0.80 59) ** 
Mean church ideology -0.14 ‘ 28) 
Satisfaction with neighborhood 

instrument -0.04 ‘ -28) 
Mean church level of satisfaction 

with neighborhood -0.20 (0.32) ‘ -65) 


Total number of cases 537 163 
Percent of cases correctly 
predicted 70.0 76.7 
Model chi-square 48.77 50.81 
with 12 df with 12 df 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***k=Significant at 0.01 level. 


The filter variable used is the perception of family religious 
difference. As with models presented in Tables 6 and 8, responses 
have been collapsed to two categories: those who cannot guess at 
any difference or who believe that their religion is the same as 
their neighbors’, and those who find their religion different or 
very different from their neighbors’. Further, the school prayer 
model also includes independent variables for individual 
satisfaction with the neighborhood and the mean satisfaction of 
fellow churchgoers. 


In other research, mean church attitudes toward school p: 
have been found to be significant predictors of individual 
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FIGURE 1 
Predicted Probability of Support for School Prayer, Responses 
Collapsed to Yes/No Only, Sorted by Family’s Perceived 
Religious Difference (Collapsed) 
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attitudes toward school prayer (Gilbert 1993). Gilbert found that 
the magnitude of the church context coefficient was 0.65, 
indicating that the attitudes of fellow churchgoers could boost the 
probability of individual support for school prayer by a magnitude 
of 0.2 (Gilbert 1993, 110). Compare this to the entries in Table 
10. Those individuals who do not perceive a difference in 
religious preference within their neighborhoods are still 
Significantly influenced by the church’s mean school prayer 
attitude, but the magnitude is reduced to 0.50. For the group that 
does perceive differences in religion, the magnitude of the church 
contextual coefficient is 0.75. 


Displaying this result in graphic form makes the difference 
between the two subgroups of Table 10 slightly more apparent. 
Figure 1 shows the difference between the two groups examined in 
Table 10 (the logit function curve for all respondents is also 
included for reference). In substantive terms, the figure shows 
that when all other factors are held constant, a perception of 
religious preference differing from that of neighbors tends to 
strengthen the impact of the church context, though the 
amplification of contextual influence is not dramatic. Although 
there is a sizable difference in magnitude between the church 
context coefficients, other independent measures drive school 
prayer attitudes more strongly than either of the church context 
measures, such that when those other independent measures are held 
constant, church context accounts for relatively little extra 
variance. Yet Figure 1 still supports the basic finding of 
magnified church contextual influence. 


Although none of the additional independent variables in Table 
10, such as neighborhood satisfaction and mean church satisfaction, 
has a significant effect on school prayer attitudes, sorting on 
perceived religious difference does produce a strengthened 
contextual effect from the church. Based on the results reported 
in Table 10 and Figure 1, it appears that individual self- 
perceptions of religious difference have important implications for 
the salience of church environments. When a difference between 
family religious preference and the preference of neighbors is 
sensed, the church context becomes a stronger determinant of 
individual attitude toward prayer in public schools. Further 
application of this type of analysis to other contextual models may 
provide important clues as to which social contexts offer the most 
salient political cues on different political attitudes and 
behaviors. 


A BRIEF LOOK AT PERCEIVED RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCE 
AND ITS DETERMINANTS 

Having demonstrated that a citizen’s perception that his/h: 
family’s religion differs from the neighbors is an important filte: 


variable that amplifies the effects of church context (for those 
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who see a difference between their own religion and that of their 
neighbors), it would seem worthwhile to briefly consider the 
determinants of this variable. What might cause an individual to 
reach such a conclusion? 


Two sets of ideas lead to some preliminary hypotheses. First, 
at the heart of this question is the idea that a citizen must 
possess some knowledge about his/her surroundings. Frequent 
interaction with the neighborhood context, as well as longtime 
residence in the same neighborhood, might well provide the citizen 
with enough information to reach a judgment about differences in 
religion among the neighbors. Second, certain church or religious- 
ethnic communities may be actively fostering—or reinforcing—such 
perceptions. A citizen may be drawn closer to the church and its 
activities, in so doing establishing or magnifying the distance 
that citizen feels from his/her neighbors in religious terms. 


Table 11 presents a model regressing perceived religious 
difference variable against some of the potential variables 
mentioned above. Table 11 shows that being married, increasing 
church attendance, church-related group activity and membership in 
an Evangelical congregation make an individual more likely to 
consider his/her religion as different than his/her neighbors. 
Being Catholic, on the other hand, leads an individual to perceive 
less difference between him/herself and neighbors; since South Bend 
Catholics are more likely to live amongst each other, this result 
is quite sensible. There simply is less difference in religions in 
heavily Catholic neighborhoods. An attempt to pin down such 
neighborhoods along ethnic lines, however, yielded no statistically 
significant findings. 


What conclusions can be drawn from the model in Table 11? It 
is interesting to note that with one exception (being married), no 
neighborhood-based characteristic has any bearing on perceptions of 
religious difference. All significant factors have to do with the 
specific kind of church and one’s level of involvement in it. 
Evangelical churches tend to teach that contemporary society has 
strayed far from the teachings of the Gospels, and their members 
face a constant struggle to lead a good Christian life. This might 
well suggest that in comparison to the neighbors, things are very 
different in an Evangelical home. Beyond this specific case, 
greater involvement in the church appears to heighten awareness 
that neighbors do not share the same beliefs. 


These findings are fully consistent with the school prayer 
results from Table 10. Perceptions of a religion different than 
one’s neighbors are generated by church contexts, not by the 
neighborhood itself. And since these perceptions go hand-in-hand 
with attendance and church activity, citizens who perceive a 
aifference with their neighbors are more influenced by the 
attitudes of their fellow congregants. 
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TABLE 11 


Estimated Family Perception of Religion Compared to Other Families 
in Same Neighborhood 


(OLS Regression Estimates) 


Independent Variable Coefficient 


Intercept -0.82 (0.08) *** 


Years lived in South Bend -0.00 (0.00) 
Neighborhood group activity 0.01 (0.03) 
Discusses politics with neighbors 0.00 (0.02) 
Married 0.13 (0.05) *** 


Catholic -0.09 (0.05)* 
Evangelical Protestant 0.08 (0.05)* 


Church attendance (0.02) *** 
Church-connected group activity ‘ (0.02) *** 


German ethnic background 
Irish ethnic background 

Italian ethnic background 
Polish ethnic background 


Total number of cases 
Adjusted R-square 


Source: 1984 South Bend study. 

Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 
*=Significant at 0.10 level. 
**=Significant at 0.05 level. 
***k=Significant at 0.01 level. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although most researchers have utilized the South Bend study 
to derive objective measures of neighborhood and church contexts, 
this paper has relied primarily on the self-reported perceptions, 
evaluations, and conclusions of the respondents themselves. Some 
central conclusions are clear: 


— The perceptions of individuals are significantly 
related to the perceptions of fellow churchgoers (recall 
that this is an objective measure—the sum of subjective 
perceptions), when perceptions themselves are the objects 
under study. 


— When a variable measuring a perceived comparison of 
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activity is utilized as the dependent measure, the church 
contextual influence disappears. 


— Contact with the church environment, considered to play 
a crucial mediating role for contextual effects, never 
achieves statistical significance directly in any of the 
models presented, save Table 11 (discussed below). 


— Only minor differences are noted when respondents are 
sorted on church attendance, though these differences do 
support the hypothesized importance of attendance as a 
proxy for individual receptiveness to political cues 
emanating from the church environment. 


— Church-related factors drive perceptions of having a 
different religion than one’s neighbors; neighborhood- 
related factors appear to have no bearing on such 
perceptions, strengthening the case for church activity 
and attendance as a key factor in determining the 
salience of church contexts. 


The importance of perceptions, rather than objective measures 
generated by researchers, stands out as one of the most significant 
findings uncovered in this paper. Other models run with objective 
measures of some independent variables’? do not produce significant 
results; evidently, perceptions matter more than reality for 
respondents in the South Bend sample. 


A second result deserves further consideration. A consistent 
link between church activity and the presence of church contextual 
influences is almost nowhere to be found in this paper. Why? 
Perhaps the answer lies again in the dynamic nature of contextual 
processes: Socialization to church norms occurs over a period of 
time, and it is plausible that churchgoers become aware of their 
fellow members’ feelings over time, such that greater or lesser 
attendance matters little when individual perceptions and attitudes 
are measured in a cross-sectional analysis. A research design that 
tracks church attenders over time would be more likely to 
demonstrate the salience of attendance. 


The school prayer model offers a further test of the salience 
of perceptions. With some of the perception questions included as 
independent variables (satisfaction, mean church satisfaction) and 
as filters (perceived religious difference), I find that sorting on 
perceived religious difference causes the church contextual 
influence to be magnified for those individuals who consider their 
family’s religion to differ from that of neighbors. This is the 
final and perhaps most important result from this paper: 
Individual perceptions of standing relative to neighbors can be 
utilized to identify those citizens for whom the church (or some 
other alternative) context may have more important consequences for 
political attitudes and actions than does the neighborhood (or 
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another) context. 


Finally, some results that test the intertwining nature of 
church-versus-neighborhood ties, especially among Catholics, 
suggest that extensions of this paper should explicitly consider 
the location of all churches attended. That is, can some of the 
ties between church and neighborhood be untangled if it is known 
whether individuals attend churches in or outside their residential 
areas? A full assessment of this question remains to be done in 
South Bend or some other community. 


NOTES 


so High levels of correlation between an included independent 
variable—in this case, mean church satisfaction with the neighborhood—and 
a relevant, excluded independent variable such as non-Catholic religious 
adherence make the interpretation of the included variable’s coefficient 
difficult if not impossible. 


2. For example, instead of utilizing the self-reported question of 
whether an individual is more or less educated than his or her neighbors, 
a variable that measures the difference between individual reported 
education and the mean neighborhood education is incorporated into the 
model. These results are not formally reported. 
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VARIABLE CODING SCHEMES 


Satisfaction with neighborhood: 4-point scale, 1 = very 
dissatisfied, 2 = somewhat dissatisfied, 3 = somewhat 
satisfied, 4 = very satisfied 


Planning to move or stay: 1 if planning to move, 0 if planning to 
stay in current home 


Relative quality of neighborhood schools/streets: both coded on 
point scale, 1 = better than other neighborhoods, 0 = abouvr 
the same, -1 = worse than other neighborhoods 


Friendliness/helpfulness of neighbors: 3-point scale, 1 = very 
friendly or helpful, 0O = somewhat, -1 = not friendly or 
helpful 


Family’s interest in politics, family’s political activity relative 
to neighbors’: 3-point scale, -1 = less interested or active 
than neighbors, 0 = about the same, 1 = more interested o1 
active 


Neighborhood’s education compared to other neighborhoods’: 3-point 
scale, 1 = more educated than other neighborhoods, 0 = about 
the same, -1 = less educated 


Own neighborhood better off than other neighborhoods: 3-point 
scale, same logic as above 


Family’s religion different from neighbors’: 4-point scale, 1 = 
can’t say, 2 = about the same, 3 = different, 4 = very 
different 


Discusses politics with neighbors: self-reported, 4-point scale 
from 1 = never to 4 = very often 


Mean church/neighborhood level of satisfaction with neighborhood: 
contextual variable; sum of other neighborhood residents or 
churchgoers on satisfaction question 


church/neighborhood level of political interest or activity 
relative to neighbors: contextual variable; same logic as 
above, on political interest and political activity questions 


Family more educated than neighbors: 3-point scale, self-reported 
measure, 1 = more educated, O = about the same, -1 = less 
educated 


Family political views different from neighbors: 4-point scale, 
self-reported measure, from 1 = can’t say to 4 = very 
different 
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Active in 3 or more groups: active in 3 or more groups (of any 
kind) 


Strong partisan: strong Democrat (party identification = 0) or 
strong Republican (party identification = 6) partisan on 7- 
point partisanship scale 


Family perceived religious difference (collapsed): "Can’t say" and 
"about the same" recoded to 0, "different" and "very 
different" recoded to 1 


Mainline Protestant: 1 if a member of a mainline Protestant 
denomination, 0 otherwise; groups included: Episcopalian, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian 


Evangelical Protestant: 1 if a member of an Evangelical Protestant 
denomination, 0 otherwise; groups included: Assemblies of 
God, Baptist, Church of the Brethren, Church of Christ, 
Disciples of Christ, Pentecostals, nondenominational 
Christian, Seventh-Day Adventist 


Catholic: 1 if a Catholic, 0 otherwise 


Church attendance: 5-point scale, 1 = almost never attends to 5 = 
attends every week 


Church-connected and neighborhood group activity: 0 = nonmember of 
a church-connected or neighborhood group, 1 = nonactive 
member, 2 = active member 


Attitude toward school prayer: 1 = favors prayer in public 
schools, 0 = opposed to prayer in public schools 
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Born into an unhappy householdf) on August 27, 1908, Lyndon B. 
Johnson experienced a childhood of generally good health, except 


when he had to drop out of first grade because of whooping cough 


and spend the year at home 2) Later, at the age of 27, he came 


down with pneumonia for the first time.@) It was, however, after 
the beginning of his political career that his physical 
indispositions began to show themselves in earnest. Johnson’s 
physical and psychological health were intimately inter-twined. 
He was a man filled with deep insecurities and each time he was 
stricken with the fear that his political career was in jeopardy, 
he would threaten to withdraw and/or become physically i11.4) 
Mary Rather, his personal secretary for many years told an 
interviewer that he "... never, ever thought he would win in 
every race he ever had... He was never a confident man as far as 
his elections were concerned... I think he always ran scared" .(5) 

At the age of twenty-nine, Johnson became a candidate for the 
U.S. House of Representatives. During the campaign, he developed 
appendicitis, suffered intense pain and vomited frequently .6) 
Just two days before voters went to the polls, his condition 
became acute. As he delivered a speech, Johnson almost doubled 
over in agony and felt that he was about to faint.(7) He was 
rushed to an Austin hospital and underwent emergency surgery, his 
appendix dangerously close to rupturing.§) 

Some of Johnson’s foes accused him of faking his illness, 


which his doctors quickly denied. An aide later guessed that 
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Johnson actually won his first election to the House of 
Representatives because of his appendicitis surgery "because it 
got us an unexpected top-page headline. This last minute burst 
of publicity quite possibly gave uncommitted people a reason to 
go to the polls and vote for Johnson." (9) 

Johnson had lost as much as forty pounds during his first 
campaign for the House. His strenuous campaigning, lack of sleep 
and painful illness and surgery all contributed to the gauntness 
of his face and his shrunken appearance. It took him longer to 
regain his strength than his doctors expected. His wife worried 
out loud to a friend that he was "not progressing as [he] 
should. "(10) Even when Johnson finally left the hospital two weeks 
after his surgery, he was still thirty pounds lighter than his 
normal weight of 180 pounds, and still pale and in need of 
further rest. But he had won his first race for public office by 
a comfortable margin and his political career was underway. 

As a new Congressman, however, Johnson suffered from such 
intense nervousness that he developed a severe rash on his hands. 
When he signed correspondence, he would have to wrap a small 


towel around his right hand so that the oozing blood would not 


smear his letters {11} He began to smoke heavily at this time, as 


many as three packs a day. He worked very long hours, skipped 
and/or postponed meals, and drove himself without mercy or letup. 
These work habits-which he would follow throughout his political 


career-inflicted a heavy toll on his body. 
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Senate Candidacy, 1941 


In the Spring of 1941, Lyndon Johnson decided to run for a 
seat in the United States Senate suddenly made vacant by the 
death of the incumbent Senator Morris Sheppard. At first Johnson 
seemed assured of victory but then, quite unexpectedly, Texas 
Governor Pappy O’Daniel entered the race. At the news that 
O’Daniel had emerged as one of his opponents, Johnson was taken 
ill and had to be hospitalized. His condition was described to 
the press as pneumonia but it seems to have been much more. As 
his wife explained, "he was depressed and it was bad" .(12) 

The realization that he might well encounter defeat and 
rejection at the polls produced such severe physical and 
psychological reactions in Johnson that he had to spend two weeks 
in the hospital, not in Austin but, for reasons of secrecy, in 
Temple, Texas, some sixty miles away. For a week, Johnson’s 
illness was kept secret and he was described by various stand-ins 
as being tied up with organizational work .43) During the second 
week, however, news of Johnson’s illness leaked out and rumors 
circulated that he would use his illness as an excuse to withdraw 
from the race, particularly if he did not get out of the hospital 
quickly. Johnson, however, soon resumed his barnstorming across 
Texas but, on election day, went down to a narrow defeat. 

Later that year, Congressman Johnson applied for a commission 


to the navy. At the time he suffered from chronic tonsilitis, 


which required treatment at the Mayo Clinic (14) sinusitis anda 
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kidney ailment. While stationed in New Guinea, Johnson admits to 


having experienced "chest trouble" and he also contracted 


bronchiectasis (2 } a dilation of the bronchial tubes. He 


suffered from a very high fever (105°) and was delirious for 
several days .(16) His bronchial difficulties led him to be awarded 
disability pay after the Veterans Administration determined that 
"residuals of pneumonia and bronchitis were service connected. "(17) 
Johnson apparently was much more interested in securing the 
determination of service - related disability than he was in the 
disability pay itself which he promptly rejected. 

In the mid-1940’s, Johnson suffered from a number of 
debilitating ailments and had to be hospitalized on several 
occasions. Early in 1946, he developed a somewhat mysterious 
illness which put him in Austins’s Seton Infirmary for a month. 
The announced cause of his hospitalization was pneumonia but two 
of his aides indicated that he was suffering from "nervous 
exhaustion." Echoing Lady Bird Johnson’s description of 
Johnson’s condition in 1941, Walter Jenkins said of Johnson’s 
1946 condition that "it was bad." (18) 

After a slow recovery, Johnson was hospitalized again in 
March, this time for kidney stones, an ailment that would be a 
recurring one. Seven months later, he spent several weeks at the 
Seton Infirmary and then in the Mayo Clinic for a severe 
bronchial infection.(19) Johnson, at this time, was overweight, 
had a double chin and looked much older than his thirty-eight 


years. 


The Congressman’s physical indispositions, however, did not 


prevent him from again seeking political advancement. In 1948, 


he ran again for the U.S. Senate. This time his principal 


opponent was Coke Stevenson, the man who had succeeded Pappy 
O’Daniel as Governor of Texas in 1941, after O’Daniel had 
defeated Johnson in his first try for the Senate. 

During this second Senatorial campaign, Johnson again fell ill 
with a painful case of kidney stones. Even at the party held to 
celebrate his announcement of candidacy, the Congressman was in 
considerable discomfort. A physician who gave him several shots 
of pain killers told one of Johnson’s aides that "he didn’t know 
how in the world a man could keep functioning in the pain he was 
in...."@0) Johnson, however, gave the speech announcing his 
candidacy and appeared to be in good health while doing it. 

Despite intense pain, Johnson refused to seek medical 
treatment. He was convinced that he would pass this kidney stone 
as he had passed others. He told aides "... You just leave me 
alone, I can take care of it and I’1ll pass this stone, and when 
that is done, why everything will be clear." 1) As he continued 
to campaign, aides noticed that he was beginning to perspire and 
that he appeared to be burning up with fever. They gave him 
aspirin and whatever medication they were able to find but his 
condition worsened steadily. One of those aides later described 
Johnson’s discomfort: 


he was suffering alternately from chills in which he would 
literally freeze to death or fever in which he would 


. 
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literally burn up. And they would come in waves... When 

he was hot, he’d say ’get this window down.’ Then the chill 
would come and he’d call for the extra blankets. Finally, one 
time he asked me to get in the berth with him, and I actually 
got in the berth with him on two occasions that night to try 
to give him some heat from my body over to his and try to keep 
him warm because he was literally just racked with fever and 
chills.@2) 


Johnson refused to consult a doctor because he feared that his 


campaign would suffer if voters viewed him as a sick man .(23) 


Whenever he canceled an appearance because of his illness, the 
weather would be blamed. At long last, however, Johnson was in 
so much pain that he agreed to having a doctor called. The 
doctor wanted to hospitalize him immediately but Johnson refused. 
He only agreed to undergo tests at the Medical Arts Building in 
Dallas at the urging of the Secretary of the Air Force who 
happened to be visiting in Texas. 

It was during that overnight hospital stay in Dallas that 
Johnson had a major falling out with his friend and political 
ally John Connolly. Johnson wanted Connolly to withhold news of 
his hospitalization from the press since he expected to "pass the 
stone during the night." Connolly responded that "This is 
ridiculous... We can’t do that... we’ve got to release this and 
tell the press." 

Johnson instructed one of his aides to tell Connolly that "I 
order" that this not be done. The aide has since admitted that: 
at this point, I think, it must be said that his fever was 

such that he really was not in complete control of his 

thinking processes because there was an element of delirium... 


He really wasn’t capable of making a judgment of this type in 
his physical condition.. 24). 


In any event, Johnson’s "order" had reached Connolly too late, 
although he probably would have ignored it anyway. He had 


already informed the press that Johnson was ill and had been 


hospitalized. When Johnson learned of this, he was calm but 


livid, telling associates "Well, if I can’t run my own campaign, 
I guess I might as well [withdraw]; now is the time to get out." 
He dictated a statement of withdrawal from the 1948 Texas Senate 
race to an aide but the aide, realizing that Johnson was too sick 
to be fully rational, wisely suggested that Lady Bird, then en 
route to Dallas, be consulted before the withdrawal statement be 
made public. After Lady Bird arrived and took control, the idea 
of withdrawing from the race "seemed to kind of fade into the 
background. "(25) But Johnson and Connolly did not speak to each 
other for several weeks and instead relayed messages to each 
other through Walter Jenkins, another aide .(26) 

Johnson finally agreed to fly to the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota, 
to be examined by a famed urologist visiting from England despite 
his initial fears that this might be interpreted as an insult 
against Texas doctors. Perhaps he changed his mind after his 
Texas doctors told him that he was not going to pass this stone 
"because it was lodged very high up" and that surgery was going 
to be needed .(27) This news frightened Johnson since a lengthy 
post-surgery recuperation period would force his withdrawal from 
the race. 

At the Mayo Clinic, Johnson’s fever was brought under control 


and, in an effort to remove the stone without surgery, he would 
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be taken on bumpy rides on the back roads of Minnesota and walked 


up and down the stairs of the hospital in order to "jar the thing 


loose." When this therapy failed to produce the desired result, 


Johnson was taken into an operating room and the stone was 
successfully removed by inserting a cystoscope up through his 
urethra and crushing the stone .(28) No incision had been necessary 
and within three or four days, the candidate had returned to the 
campaign trail and soon was elected to the United States Senate 
by a very narrow margin. 


Senate Leadership and Cardiovascular Crisis 


The Senate was a comfortable home for Lyndon Johnson. His 
interpersonal skills, hard work, dedication and ability to move 
toward a consensus impressed his colleagues and propelled him 
upward in the Senate hierarchy. In January 1953 he became 
Democratic Minority Leader and two years later became Majority 
Leader of the Senate, at 44 the youngest in history. 

Within a day of becoming majority Leader, Johnson was again 
hospitalized for kidney stones. This episode had begun the 
previous month when sudden and sharp back pains had prevented him 
from traveling to New Orleans to play a role in the selection of 
the new Democratic Party National Chairman .(29) Unlike 1940, this 
time Johnson required surgery at the Mayo Clinic. Despite his 
doctor’s view that "he got over it quite rapidly and got along 
quite well" (30) Johnson’s recuperation period lasted for some two 


months. Even then, doctors advised further rest and the new 
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Majority Leader had to wear a steel brace for about a month 
because of the pain.(1) 


By the spring of 1955, Johnson was working some 18 hours a 


day .(3 2) He still chain-smoked cigarettes and, in the words of his 


brother, continued "to drive himself at a furious pace.. "(3 3), His 
weight rose to 225 pounds, an ominous development for someone who 
was part of a family which had seen its male members die at an 
early age of cardiovascular disease. Not surprisingly, Lyndon 
Johnson soon experienced the most serious health crisis of his 
life. On June 18, 1955 he suffered what appears to have been a 
mild heart attack.(34) Two weeks later, he suffered a heart attack 
so severe that he was in danger of death. 

On July 2, the Majority Leader had an unpleasant confrontation 
with one of his Senate colleagues and then held a small press 
conference with a few reporters. He was nervous and irritable 
throughout and actually lost his temper at one of his 
questioners. After visiting a sick colleague, Johnson left 
Washington for the home of George Brown in Middlebury, Virginia. 
En route, he developed symptoms of indigestion and when he 
arrived at the Brown residence, complained of severe discomfort, 
saying that "I feel like somebody’s sitting on my chest. 35) He 
was first given Amphojel and then carbonated soda, neither of 
which relieved his symptoms .(36) Another party guest reports that 
their host had also given Johnson a digitalis pill which "we 


later found out could have killed him."@7) Despite the entreaties 
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of his host, Lyndon refused to allow a doctor to be called. He 


was beginning to be mentioned by the press as a 1956 presidential 


possibility and wanted to do nothing to dampen his prospects. 


When Senator Clinton Anderson arrived at the party, Johnson 
told him that he had eaten "some bad food" but Anderson told the 
Majority Leader that he thought he was having a heart attack.68) 
This diagnosis made Johnson "frantic" but he still resisted 
medical assistance. Finally, a doctor was called who confirmed 
that Johnson had “every symptom of a heart attack and a bad 
one. "B9) An ambulance (actually a hearse since there was no 
ambulance in Middlebury) was summoned and Johnson, in severe pain 
but "as mad as hell" that he was being taken to a hospital ,(40) was 
driven to Bethesda Naval Hospital. Expecting to die, Johnson 
told aides that he wanted Lady Bird to get everything he had .(41) 

At the hospital, Johnson turned parchment gray as he was 
placed in an oxygen tent and his blood pressure dropped to zero 
over forty .(42) Contrary to so many accounts, including that of 
Johnson himself 43) Dr. James Cain has said that "he was not 
actually in shock at any time. He had been quite ill. His blood 
pressure was down, but he always had a relatively low blood 
pressure. But he was not in shock... "43a) It was uncertain, 
however, whether he would live or die. This was the crisis that 
Johnson had always expected. His father had suffered two heart 
attacks and died at 60. Two of his uncles had died at similar 


ages, also of cardiac problems. Lyndon was still not yet 47 but 
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he realized that his life might now be coming to an end. He told 
his wife that his tailor should continue to make his new blue 
suit because "I need it whichever way it goes. "44) 

Slowly, however, Johnson began to recover but he remained 
subject to deep moods of depression. One day he was visited in 
the hospital by his brother who found him in tears. "I’1l never 
get a chance to be President now," he complained, certain that 
political advancement was now shut off to him.(45) Walter Jenkins 
has admitted that Johnson had periods of real despondency: 

"Of course, I think he, more than just the average patient, 

felt this. If he had any chance to be president or vice 

president or something, that this had ended it. I think he 
felt that and he became quite despondent at times during the 
next two or three weeks when he wouldn’t talk to anyone very 
much... He just wouldn’t talk... They gave him some 
despondency medicine; I don’t know what it was. And he’d be 
all right then for a while and then he’d have another period 
of despondency .(46) 

On August 7, Johnson left the hospital and then returned to 
his Texas ranch on his birthday, three weeks later. His long- 
time secretary who spent the period of his convalescence with him 
there, found that "he was the thinnest thing you have ever, ever 
seen, and his clothes were just hanging on him. "47) He continued 
to suffer from depression and from frightening nightmares. He 
told one confidant that "I knew then how awful it was to lose 


command of myself, to be dependent on others. I couldn’t stand 


it. But at least I was home with my family and friends. These 


were the people I could trust. "(48) Ironically, to family, friends 


and aides, Johnson was often impatient and given to outbursts of 
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temper. He was unsure now whether his health would permit him to 
reach his highest goals and his outward demeanor often reflected 


his inner turmoil. The pressures on those around him were so 


great that Lady Bird once admitted, "when this is over, I want to 


go off by myself and cry for about two hours. "49) 

Once again, Johnson began taking about leaving politics. He 
told a friend that "I’ve thrown away the whip. That heart attack 
taught me to appreciate some things that a busy man sometimes 
forgets... Essentially it all means, I guess, that I’m learning 
all over how to live."S0) At other times, however, Johnson was 
not so positive about the lessons of his illness. His wife 
reports that he would just sit and stare into space(51) Walter 
Jenkins worried that "he would kind of give up, maybe wouldn’t 
really make the effort to recover . "(52) 

Johnson’s doctors had warned those around him that there might 
be sharp changes in his character and behavior. But one of his 
closest aides confides that: 

-- It would not be accurate to say that his personality 
changed... But before the heart attack, his darkest side was 
kept under a modicum of control. After the heart attack, he 
stopped just short of supreme disaster-and not very short at 
that. Sometimes it seemed as though he really wanted to get 
caught doing something outrageous so he would no longer have 
to make decisions or accept responsibilities .63) 

He did, however, follow the medical advice given him by his 
doctors and even tried to set a better record than the one they 


laid out for him. They ordered that he stop smoking which he did 


but he kept a pack of cigarettes on his nightstand just to prove 
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that he had conquered the habit. They wanted him to reduce his 
calorie intake to 1500 a day but he aimed at 1200. They 


recommended that he reduce his weight to 180 pounds but he aimed 


at 170.64) One area which did not change in the desired direction 


was his drinking which seems actually to have increased after his 
heart attack. Although he pretended to drink bourbon, a solid 
American drink, Johnson actually consumed large quantities of 
scotch despite its impact on his weight (55) 

After five months of recuperation time, Johnson returned to 
the Senate. His doctors had not wanted him to retire from 
politics after his heart attack since politics was such an 
important part of his life. Dr. Cain advised Lady Bird that 
"this had been his life; it was what he knew; it was what he 
liked" and we have "no evidence that continuing working with a 
degree of moderation would shorten his life a bit. 56). Johnson, 
however, almost immediately resumed the same long hours and 
killing pace that had preceded his heart attack. 


The Vice Presidency 


In 1960, with the retirement of Dwight D. Eisenhower from the 
White House, the Democratic Party’s presidential nomination was 
an attractive prize but Lyndon Johnson seemed reluctant to enter 
the fray. He told friends that a southerner could not be 
nominated but also claimed that his health would not allow him to 
compete actively for first place on the ticket .67) Some of 


Johnson’s allies were convinced that his 1955 heart attack 


prevented him from waging the kind of campaign that was necessary 
for victory. While John F. Kennedy and Hubert H. Humphrey 
battled it out in the early primaries, Johnson remained in 
Washington, carrying out his responsibilities as Senate Majority 
Leader, refusing to be enticed into entering even those primaries 
(e.g., West Virginia) where he might be expected to do well and 
hoping instead that his contact with party leaders might win him 


the nomination if a deadlock should develop at the Convention. 


Johnson reportedly was surprised at Kennedy’s emergence as the 


1960 front-runner. He later said "here was a young 
whippersnapper, malaria-ridden and yellah, sickly, sickly... Now, 
I will admit that he had a good sense of humor and that he looked 
awfully good on the goddam television screen and through it all 
he was a pretty decent fellow, but his growing hold on the 
American people was simply a mystery to me . 58) On July 5, long 
after the primaries had ended and less than a week before the 
Democratic Convention was set to begin, Johnson finally announced 
that he, too, was a candidate for the office of President of the 
United States, telling reporters that his electrocardiogram 
tracing which he carried in his wallet was the sign of "a 
perfectly healed heart. "59) 

At the Convention, there was considerable tension between 
Johnson and Kennedy and much of it surrounded the health issue. 
Some of Kennedy’s supporters raised questions about the state of 


Johnson’s health, pointedly asking whether Johnson’s serious 
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heart attack only five years earlier precluded him from taking on 


the burdens of the presidency .(60) Johnson’s allies responded in 


kind, charging that Kennedy had Addison’s Disease and that 


without cortisone, he would be dead. John Connolly went so far 
as to predict that if Kennedy were nominated and elected, he 
would die in office of his various maladies .61) 

After Kennedy’s first ballot nomination, he surprised almost 
everyone by offering the vice presidential nomination to Lyndon 
Johnson. Since the Catholic Kennedy needed a powerful bridge to 
the Protestant south, his tapping of the Texas Senator was not 


really so surprising as it first appeared. Johnson’s acceptance 


of the offer, though, has provoked considerable speculation. 

Some of Johnson’s close friends have explained that he considered 
the Vice Presidency as a promotion and a step up the ladder of 
power62) and/or as his duty to the party .(63) 

Interestingly, Lady Bird Johnson, one of her husband’s 
shrewdest and most influential advisers, counseled him to accept 
the vice presidential nomination for a quite different reason. 
She reportedly felt that the slow pace of the vice presidency 
would protect Lyndon’s health and well-being whereas the burdens 
of being Majority Leader were so all-consuming that they might 
well bring on another health crisis.64) 

Johnson’s acceptance of second place on the ticket might also 
be explained as a cold, calculating decision. At the Democratic 


Convention, rumors about Kennedy’s health were common. Indeed, 
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Philip Graham, editor of the Washington Post at the time, wrote a 


little noticed memorandum in 1960 about the vice presidential 


selection process. He pointedly wrote: 


I told LBJ Jack would be phoning him and then... I returned 
to the vacant bedroom to call Adlai. In our prior talk he 
had argued for Symington on pure expediency grounds and I had 
been a bit testy in pointing out that any VP was likely to be 
President (emphasis added) .(65) 


If Graham’s view was shared by Party insiders, Johnson may 
have accepted the number two spot on the ticket because he 
believed that Kennedy’s physical problems might well end his life 
before his term expired and that his Vice President would then be 
catapulted into the Oval Office. In any event, Johnson surprised 
many observers when he accepted the vice presidential nomination, 
telling Kennedy aide Larry O’Brien that: 

I’m going to do everything physically and mentally that I’m 

capable of doing in the interest of this campaign and this 

ticket... You’re going to find that I am everything that you 

want me to be in terms of being a running-mate .66) 

During the 1960 campaign, Johnson worked hard for the ticket 
and his wife worried about his fatigue (67) Aides also worried 
about his drinking habits which almost burst out of control. 
George Reedy has since revealed that "the 1960 campaign was a 
nightmare for the staff- a weird collage of beratings, occasional 
drunken prowls up and down hotel corridors and frantic efforts to 
sober him up in the mornings so he could make speaking 
engagements. '(68) 

After Johnson became Vice President, he found the unaccustomed 


lack of power to be frustrating. He spoke with friends once 
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again about quitting politics and ruminated about whether he 
might be happier "living at the ranch, perhaps lending a hand to 


better education in Texas, helping the small colleges he believed 


in so strongly..."69) Evans and Novak tell of a revealing 


conversation between Johnson and a friend concerning his vice 
presidential chauffeur. The Vice President commented that: 


That’s a smart man, my chauffeur. He’s been driving 
Senate Majority Leaders since Joe Robinson, and when I 
got elected Vice President, I asked him to come with me. 
At first he said no. I said, ‘Why’? He said he liked to 
drive the Majority Leader because there was a man with 
real power. He said the Vice President doesn’t have any 
power at all... He’s a pretty smart fellow, my driver. I 
wish I’d had him with me in Los Angeles [the site of the 
1960 Democratic Convention] .(70) 


The Presidency 


Despite its suddenness and the horror of the moment, the 
elevation of Lyndon B. Johnson to the Office of President of the 
United States was impressively smooth. The new President moved 
quickly to reassure the nation that he would carry on for the 
assassinated John F. Kennedy and to establish himself as a Chief 
Executive who was experienced, able and in charge. While 
publicly self-assured, however, Johnson privately fell victim to 
the same insecurities that had plagued him during his earlier 
political life. Also, he began to worry that the unrelenting 
pressures of the presidency might bring on another serious 
breakdown in his health. He hinted to family members and friends 
that he would not run for election to the presidency in 1964, 


later explaining that: 


Af 


there was the constant uncertainty as to whether my health 

would stand up through a full four-year term. The strain of 

my work in the Senate had helped to bring on my severe heart 
attack when I was only forty-six. Now I was nine years 
older... I felt a strong inclination to go back to Texas while 
there was still time-time to enjoy life with my wife and 
daughters, to work in earnest at being a rancher on the land 

I loved, to slow down, to reflect, to live (71) 

Just as he had done during his successful senatorial campaign 
in 1948, Johnson secretly prepared a statement of withdrawal from 
the 1964 presidential election contest, leaving space for his 
doctors to insert medical items at the appropriate time. Before 
that could happen, however, the First Lady intervened. She 
feared that retirement from politics would be the worst course 
for Johnson to take and might well lead to "depression and 
frustration as he watched Mr. X running the country and thought 
what he would have done instead." Apparently his doctors agreed. 
Lady Bird writes that Drs. Cain and Hurst "thought that inaction, 
idleness, lack of command would be a harder role for him than the 
long hours and heavy responsibility he now shoulders. They both 
really thought that he should continue for now. "{72) The First 
Lady advised the President to run in 1964, admitting to him that 
the cares of office might result in his earlier death but warning 
him that being semi-idle on the ranch would not be enough for him 
at the age of 56. 

Even as late as the summer of 1964, Johnson flirted with 
political retirement. In mid-July, his wife wrote in her Diary 


that she saw him "going through the throes of what may be the 


last desperate turning away, the desire to escape being the 
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Democratic candidate this Fall. But the trouble is he can’t find 
any honorable escape." A month later, she sent him a frank 


memorandum, warning him that "to step out now would be wrong for 


your country and I can see nothing but a lonely wasteland for 


your future. Your friends would be frozen in embarrassed silence 
and your enemies jeering." She further recommended that Johnson 
announce in February or March, 1968 that he would not run again 
for the presidency since "by that time... the juices of life will 
be sufficiently stilled" for him to return to the ranch in 
contentment .(73) 

Johnson later revealed that he did not "fully and finally" 
decide to run in 1964 until after the Democratic National 
Convention opened in Atlantic City in late August 74) 
Nevertheless, his actions on July 30, 1964-when he publicly 
announced his removal of Robert F. Kennedy and the rest of his 
Cabinet from consideration as vice presidential possibilities- 
suggests rather strongly that Johnson had made up his mind "fully 
and finally" to run for President somewhat earlier than he later 
claimed. The most important point, however, is that in Johnson’s 
final campaign for public office, he flirted with withdrawal from 
the race, in part for reasons of health, just as he had done so 
many times before. Possibly the reassurances of family and 
friends represented security blankets that he simply could not do 
without since they lessened the self doubt and fear of rejection 


that had plagued him for so many years. 
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Elected in a great landslide, Lyndon Johnson embarked on what 
would become one of the most turbulent presidencies in American 


history. It was also a presidency marred by a number of 


presidential illnesses, some of which were concealed from the 


public, others announced publicly at some point but downplayed in 
their seriousness. In fact, when Johnson was moving out of the 
vice presidential residence into the White House in the Fall of 
1963, he was suffering from a severe cold and a chest condition 
but no public mention was made of this indisposition 75) 

More serious, just three days after his Inauguration in 
January, 1965, Johnson was rushed to the hospital at 2:26 A.M. 
suffering from chest pains and a hacking cough. Vice President 
Humphrey was telephoned at 3:30 A.M. in Minnesota with the news 
that the President had been hospitalized with chest pains. 
Humphrey was not alone in his fears that Johnson had suffered 
another heart attack, a prospect he found "particularly 
frightening because Lyndon had suffered a serious one ten years 
before." Many years later, Humphrey complained that Johnson "for 
some bizarre reason, refused to let any medical facts be given to 
me immediately. Instead the orders came to me that he wanted me 
to fulfill my scheduled weekend commitments so that no one would 
think his illness was serious." When Humphrey left home later 
that morning, he still did not know whether Johnson had suffered 
another heart attack, how critical his condition might be, or 


whether he would soon be succeeding Johnson as President. He 


later wrote that "it was an awesome prospect, a terrible shock, 
compounded by not knowing what precisely was happening. '/76) 


Perhaps the shock was further compounded by the fact that 


although Johnson had intended to enter into a disability 


arrangement with his vice president, he had not, at that time, 
done so. 

That day, Humphrey told a hushed audience that after he had 
received the phone call about Johnson’s hospitalization, he had 
just "walked around the house for a while and then had a long 
talk with his wife.(77) He appeared to be particularly grim and 
apprehensive, unusual for the normally ebullient Vice President. 
In Washington, however, tests on Johnson revealed that he had not 
had a heart attack. Dr. Burkley diagnosed his condition as that 
of a "common cold with tracheal and bronchial irritation" and the 
White House insisted that "there certainly is no cause for 
alarm. "{78) The First Lady, however, described the situation as 
one in which doctors "skimmed around the word ‘pneumonia’ . (79) 
The President’s temperature at one point rose to 104.4 , he 
coughed frequently and experienced considerable pain in the 
throat and upper chest when he did so.80) 

It was while Johnson was hospitalized that Winston Churchill 
died in Great Britain. One of the President’s physicians, Dr. 
Wilbur Gould, indicated that Johnson’s temperature rose 
immediately after learning of Churchill’s death. His doctors 


strongly advised him not to attend the funeral in his weakened 
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condition and in the damp British weather and Lady Bird strongly 


concurred, fearing the emotional impact on her husband if he 


attended .(81) The President’s absence from the funeral has 


occasionally been misunderstood and misrepresented. Sherrill, 
for example, complained that "possibly because very few British 
votes are cast in the U.S. elections and because British 
officials can do him very little good, Johnson could not find 
time to attend the funeral of Winston Churchill; but he slipped 
away from Washington to attend the funerals of Senator Richard 
Russell’s nephew in Georgia and Congressman Emmanuel Celler’s 
wife in New York and Senator Harry Bird’s wife in Virginia. .."62) 
In point of fact, Johnson was simply too ill to travel abroad at 
the time of Churchill’s death and was following doctors’ orders 
in remaining at home. 

Released from the hospital after 83 hours, Johnson was still 
not completely recovered. He continued to cough and at night 
sweated profusely, once drenching two or three pairs of pajamas. 
The First Lady described this condition as "an old enemy" which 
has been "a symptom of his illnesses for all the years I have 
known him. '"83) He continued to work, though, while he recuperated 
and within days, had resumed his killing pace. 

As President, Johnson’s schedule was a punishing one. He 
normally awakened at 6:30 A.M. and then worked in his bedroom for 
two hours before meeting with aides on the day’s business. This 


was done to conserve his strength.83A At around 10 A.M. he 


proceeded to the Oval Office for more formal appointments and 
meetings. He often took a late lunch break, went for a swim 


and/or took a nap and then, around 5 P.M., began his "second 


day." He worked for another five or six hours before having 


dinner and then retired to his bedroom where two or three hours’ 
worth of night reading would be waiting for him. It is rumored 
that he took more than a hundred phone calls a day and that Mrs. 
Johnson used to pin notes to his pillow, warning him to take it 
easy .(84) 

Johnson even instructed aides to wake him in the middle of the 
night with news that he wanted to have shared with him. Larry 
O’Brien has reported that when a vote in Congress went against 
him at 3 or 4 A.M., he decided not to call the President until 
6:30 or 7:00. When Johnson learned that the actual vote had 
occurred several hours earlier, he complained to O’Brien: God, 
you should have called me right then and there. When you’/re 
bleeding up on that hill, Larry, I want to bleed with you. '¥85) 

Even periods of vacation at the Texas ranch were packed with 
activity. The First Lady wrote that "rest at the ranch is a 
complete misnomer to me. The airport stays busy, with planes 
disgorging Cabinet members with important, difficult decisions, 
budget estimates, crises... Visitors pour in and news pours out. 
And these old walls are bursting at the seams. '{86) No President 
can fully escape the burdens of the Presidency no matter what his 


location and Lyndon Johnson rarely even tried. An aide once 


explained that Johnson believed that "the essential margin he has 
over other men is his capacity to work harder-to work and work 


and work all through the day and night, beyond any other man’s 


capacity "@ 7) 


Gall Bladder Surgery 


On September 7, 1965, the President was stricken once again. 
This time he developed severe stomach pains, waking Lady Bird at 
4 A.M. to tell her he was in agony. Although they both feared 
that he might be having another heart attack, they did not summon 
help until several hours later for fear of causing too much 
alarm. The First Lady later explained "there was a necessity to 
be calm while frightened, to bridle anxiety whenever you opened 
your mouth-a familiar feeling. 

Dr. Burkley was finally called and he thought that the problem 
was a recurrence of kidney stones. It was soon discovered, 
however, that Johnson had had a severe gall bladder attack. Dr. 
Cain recommended to the President that he should have his gall 
bladder removed but only after an interval of three or four weeks 
so that it would "cool off a little bit. '89) Johnson readily 
agreed but no public announcement of his illness or impending 
surgery was made at the time. 

President Johnson initially believed that no one need know 
about his surgery until it was over. When he discussed this idea 
with former President Eisenhower, Eisenhower demurred and urged 


complete candor. It was not until October 5, however, a full 
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month after he was stricken, that Johnson announced to the press 
that he would have his gall bladder removed on October 8, 


emphasizing that a poorly functioning gall baldder was the only 


physical problem uncovered by the medical tests he had just 


undergone (9 0) 

Also on October 5, the White House described the disability 
arrangements that would be in effect during the President’s 
hospitalization. Press Secretary Moyers announced that "in the 
event of an inability which would prevent the President from 
communicating with the Vice President, the Vice President, after 
such consultation as seems to him appropriate under the 
circumstances, would decide upon the devolution of the power and 
duties of the office and would serve as Acting President until 
the inability had ended." The Vice President won’t be acting 
president "unless the particular situation arises in which the 
need for him to accept the powers of the acting presidency is 
apparent". Since Johnson "won’t be able to inform him of this 
while under anesthesia, Humphrey will have to determine if the 
national interest requires further action by him. '”91) 

At his own news conference, Vice President Humphrey announced 
that "The President has fully discussed the situation with me and 
with the Cabinet, and we are clear as to the procedures to be 
followed during his short absence if necessity arises. I shall, 
of course, be available in Washington at all times during the 


President’s absence from the White House. "/92) 


The President went to great lengths to make it clear that he 
would be neither slowed nor stopped by his physical 


indisposition. On the eve of his hospitalization, he 


participated in the signing of a regional medical center bill, 


took a walk with his beagles around the White House grounds, 
greeted and shook hands with tourists, taped a speech, met with a 
group of people from Appalachia, attended the National Press Club 
luncheon for cartoonists and met with his economic advisors.Q3) 

Two of Johnson’s doctors (Hurst and Hallenback) told the press 
in early October, just before the surgery, that the risks 
associated with the surgery were "very low" for a person of his 
age and that his cardiac history did not increase those risks 
"since he has done extremely well, with no symptoms whatsoever 
for the entire ten years." The press was assured that the 
President "would have full intellectual capacity to carry out the 
job," that he would be sedated for "a surprisingly short" period 
and that the sedation would "absolutely not make the President 
inactive or render his judgment slightly cloudy. "@4) 

In private, doctors worried about pancreatic cancer. Dr. Cain 
asked Lady Bird what should be done if, during surgery, "we found 
a cancer in the pancreas? What should we do? The operation to 
remove the pancreas is a tremendous operation and a very 
dangerous operation." The First Lady directed him to remove the 
pancreas in that eventuality despite the risk. "This is what we 


want. I want him around for many, many years. 'f95) 
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At 7 A.M. on the morning of October 8, several secret service 
agents in surgical masks and gowns joined ten doctors in the 


operating room at Bethesda Naval Hospital. In a procedure that 


lasted 2 hours and 15 minutes, surgeons made a twelve inch 


incision in the President’s abdomen, removed his gall bladder and 
at the same time, removed a kidney stone. There was no sign of 
malignancy. According to Dr. Cain, Johnson went through the 
operation "beautifully as expected. "(96) Thirty minutes after 
surgery ended, the White House-following Johnson’s orders-sent a 
message to General Westmoreland in Saigon, informing him of 
Johnson’s progress so that American forces in Vietnam would know 
that their Commander-in-Chief was still firmly in control. 

At 5:22 that afternoon, the White House Press Secretary 
described Johnson as "fully capable of making any necessary 
decisions" and at 6:35 the following morning Johnson moved to 
dispel any doubts as to who was in charge by signing the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Bil1.7) On October 10, the President 
met with reporters and told them of his pleasure at the passage 
of the beautification bill and that he had signed "some 
judgeships, a bunch of Ambassadorships, some foreign service 
officers, District Attorneys and Marshalls" and that he had made 
his first official phone call since his surgery two days 
before (9 8) 

On the following day, he met with the Vice President, 


discussing with him intelligence reports, legislation and a 
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possible visit to the United States by the West German 
Chancellor. That evening, however, sedation was not used and he 
spent a very restless and unpleasant night. The following 
morning, he was in considerable discomfort. 

The President had embarked on a much slower and more difficult 
recuperation than his doctors had expected. He developed gas 
pains which caused him great distress, his incision and muscles 
were sore for some six weeks and he tired easily .(99) Contrary to 
his doctors’ predictions that he would feel like himself within 
six weeks, Johnson’s recovery took at least twice that long. His 
doctors, however, stressed the positive, telling the press of 
Johnson’s “unusual recuperative powers" and revealing that "the 
President’s condition is "... every bit as good, perhaps a little 


bit ahead of what one would expect with any patient of his 


age... "{100] 


In a moment of unusual candor, however, Bill Moyers admitted 
to the press on October 14 that "I think he is weaker than anyone 
thought. I think the pace of the last 20 months has accumulated 
weariness that was not evident until the operation...I think he 
is gaining his strength more slowly than anyone thought. In that 
regard, he is probably proving to be an average patient."(@01) 

Four days later, Moyers again presented a candid view of 
Johnson’s condition. He told the press that "I still observe 
that the President is wearied by his activities, whether they are 


of a peripatetic nature...or signing bills or reading reports or 
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affixing his signature to mail on his desk... I also think it is 
going to take the President longer to regain his strength and to 
recover and return to the peak of activity...than anyone 
thought." Moreover, he indicated that Johnson’s doctors would 
agree with his assessment .(102) 

Another point now agreed to by Johnson’s doctors was that they 
had been considerably more concerned with the President’s heart 
status at the time of the surgery than they had admitted. On 
October 22, with the operation safely behind them, the 
President’s physicians now indicated that "the chief concern we 
had and would have with any patient...because of his past history 
was...cardiac arrest." Despite their earlier assurances that 
Johnson’s 1955 heart attack did not increase the risks associated 
with his 1965 surgery, they later revealed that two meetings had 
been held to discuss possible ways of dealing with any cardiac 
crisis that might develop while Johnson was on the operating 
table. They were prepared to use external heart massage, 
electrical methods for starting the heart, and even direct 
injection of medicine into the heart if serious cardiac problems 
arose during surgery .(103) None, however, did. 

The President had returned to work, at least on a part-time 
basis, soon after surgery but he initially resisted resuming the 
full burdens of the job. An aide who asked that he respond to a 


detailed memorandum elicited a terse written reply: "I’m 


sick. "(104) Johnson left the hospital on October 21 for the White 
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House and then proceeded to the Texas ranch where he continued to 
make slow progress. In late November, Moyers announced that 


"because of health considerations, the ceremonial and desirable 


but unnecessary functions of the presidency will have to stay at 


an absolute minimum. "(105) 

Johnson, too, suffered from post-operative depression and 
actually wanted to draw up papers of resignation from the 
presidency .(106) He was further depressed at the uproar which 
resulted when he tried to prove that he had undergone gall 
bladder surgery-rather than having suffered another heart attack- 
by showing his surgical scar to reporters .(107) As late as mid- 
December, the President was reported to be suffering occasional 
discomfort and it was revealed that his doctors expected him to 
have it "a good while longer." On December 29, doctors 
pronounced him "fully recovered," despite sporadic twinges of 
pain.(108) For several additional weeks, however, Johnson 
experienced pain, discomfort and fatigue. 


Throat Surgery 


A little more than a year after his gall bladder surgery, the 
President was back again at Bethesda Naval Hospital, both for 
throat surgery and to repair a hernia in his gall bladder 
incision. In early November, his doctors had found a growth in 
his throat that had to be removed. There was some possibility 
that it might be cancerous and members of the Johnson family 


experienced great tension over the possibility. In a one hour 
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operation, doctors removed a sessile polyp from the President’s 
right vocal cord, a process that required four stitches with fine 
steel wire. It had extended downward about 5 millimeters and 
doctors expected that its removal would lead to three. or four 
weeks of pain and four to six weeks of hoarseness (109) The polyp 
was soon discovered to be benign but public speaking was not 
recommended at the time. 

Doctors then turned their attention to repairing a protrusion 
in his gall bladder incision. Johnson had experienced difficulty 
with his scar soon after surgery in October 1965 but Dr. Cain 
felt that the problem could be easily corrected (110) It was not. 
Instead, a new two inch incision had to be made and the muscular 


connecting tissue brought together by interrupted sutures and 


stitches.(111) Dr. Cain later explained: 


the gallbladder operation was a difficult operation. He 
had a kidney stone at the same time... While fixing the 
gallbladder we decided...we would try to see if we could get 
this kidney stone out... It meant a slightly unusual kind 

of operation... But...having to make a little bit of an 
unusual incision, we did get a small incisional hernia that 
is of no consequence except that it did mean that it had to 
be closed later on (112) 


When Johnson awakened from the anesthesia, he asked Lady Bird 
to turn on all three television sets in his room. A few hours 
later, he met with reporters at his bedside. On November 19, 
three days after surgery, he left the hospital, telling the press 
that his throat had "some ache. "(13) He returned to his Texas 


ranch to regain his strength but once again, recovery was slow. 
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He was not able to return to the White House for several 
weeks .(114) 

During Johnson’s years in the White House there were other 
illnesses and medical problems besides the surgeries of 1965 and 
1966. He had as many as forty skin lesions removed from his 
body, one of which was cancerous.(115) He developed sties on his 
eyes which his wife described as "red, swollen and painful"416) 


and which caused concern to one of his doctors (117) He complained 


of "foot trouble'{118) and fever blisters.@19) In 1966, John 


Steinbeck found that the President did not look well; he was "too 

drawn and too taut." At White House Receptions, he sometimes 

looked exhausted and pale. In the Fall of 1967, Dr. Hurst warned 

the First Lady that he was greatly concerned over her husband’s 

health.(120) Around the same time, Lady Bird wrote in her Diary: 
the fear that haunts me is that if Lyndon were back in office 
for a four-year stretch-beginning when he was sixty years 

Oold-bad health might overtake him, an attack, though not 

completely incapacitating, and he might find himself straining 

to be the sort of President he wanted to be-to put in the 
eighteen hours a day-and unable to draw enough vitality from 
the once bottomless well of his energy. A physical or mental 
incapacitation would be unbearably painful for him to 
recognize, and for me to watch(121) 

It was during 1967 that Johnson had arranged for preparation 
of a secret actuarial study on his life expectancy, telling 
intimates that in light of his family history and 1955 heart 
attack, "I’d never live through another four years. The American 


people had enough of presidents dying in office."(22) The 


stresses of the office clearly were taking their toll on Lyndon 
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Johnson and Vietnam, in particular, came to consume and torment 
him. Even as early as February 1966, the First Lady confided to 


her Diary that "Lyndon talked about Vietnam-in fact, this is 


about two-thirds of what we talk about these days. He talked 


about the individual feelings of every mother who has a son in 
Vietnan. . . '¥123) 

In February, 1968, the President’s brother found him to be 
distressed, almost disconsolate. He recounts that one morning at 
2 A.M., Johnson invited him to play dominoes. As they began to 
play, the President appeared to be "very tired and deeply 
worried. He was having one of those sleepless nights that makes 
an old man out of anyone who becomes President." Sam Houston 
remembers that Lyndon was tormented that morning by Vietnam, by 
not knowing "whether I’m making the right move..." and by having 
to choose "between my opposing experts." After expressing the 
wish that he "could really know what’s right," the President, in 
his bathrobe, shuffled "down the hall toward the elevator on his 
way to the Situation Room in the basement to get the 3 o’clock 
report from Saigon." "He looked," his brother recalled," tired 
and lonely as he pushed the down button. '/124) 

A few weeks later, on March 31, 1968, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
described by a former aide who watched him speak on television 
that evening as "an old, weary, battered man, "425) announced to 
the nation that he would not be a candidate for re-election. His 


inability to extricate the country from Vietnam, his fear that he 
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could not unite the nation and his concerns about his own health 
were important motivating factors in his decision. On that 


historic day, the First Lady confided to her Diary that the 


President’s face "was sagging and there was such pain in his eyes 


as I had not seen since his mother died. "G26 But the President 
told Defense Secretary Clark Clifford that day that "I never felt 
so right about any decision in my life. (127) 

Although the White House Physician claims to have been unaware 
of any health reason for Johnson’s withdrawal in 1968 (129 Johnson 
himself has emphasized the importance of health factors in his 
decision to leave the White House. He told Vice President 
Humphrey at the time that "even if I should run and be re- 
elected, I most likely would not live out my term. "129 Later he 
spoke very eloquently of health considerations in his 1971 
Autobiography: 

two hospitalizations for surgery while I was in the White 

House had sharpened my apprehensions about my health. My 

heart attack of 1955 seemed well behind me, but I was 

conscious that it was part of the background of my life- 

just as I was conscious of my family’s history of stroke 

and heart disease. I did not fear death so much as I 

feared disability. Whenever I walked through the Red Room 

and saw the portrait of Woodrow Wilson hanging there, I 

thought of him stretched out upstairs in the White House, 

powerless to move, with the machinery of the American 
government in disarray around him. 

Johnson also described the work of the Presidency as 
"demanding and unrelenting" and "...always there to be done." He 


wrote: 


Of all the 1886 nights I was President, there were not many 
when I got to sleep before 1 or 2 A.M. and there were few 


mornings when I didn’t wake up by 6 or 6:30. It became a 

question of how much the physical constitution could take. 

I frankly did not believe in 1968 that I could survive another 

four years of the long hours and unremitting tensions I had 

just gone through.{30) 

Even as a lameduck President, Johnson continued to work at a 
feverish pace. His wife believed that if anything, he actually 
"accelerated his activity" since he was determined "to push with 
every power he has toward peace abroad and toward furthering his 
programs at home. "(13 When Senator James Eastland told her that 
he hoped the Democratic Convention would draft Johnson in August, 
she told him that even if nominated, "he wouldn’t accept. '{132) 

In August, a physical examination revealed that Johnson had 
two kidney stones in his left kidney. These had been previously 
detected but showed no change. His doctors also pointed out that 
Since 1960, diverticula were present in his large intestine. 
These were non-inflamed protrusions in the colon wall which are 
fairly common and which reportedly caused the President no real 
discomfort at the time .(133) 

On December 16, 1968, Johnson awakened in the middle of the 
night with chills and fever. At 4 A.M., a doctor arrived at his 
bedside and insisted that he go to the hospital. The President 
thought it best to wait four or five hours because "to go in the 
night" would have negative effects on the stock market and would 
set off the "rumor machine." When he finally was hospitalized, 


the First Lady reported that Johnson just lay in bed for several 


days "not talking, not reacting, just lying still-a very 


untypical posture for Lyndon and the measure of his misery .[134) 
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Retirement in Texas 


On January 20, 1969 Johnson left Washington and retired to his 
Texas ranch. The former President initially seemed to be in good 
health and threw himself into his new life as a rancher and 
teacher. Unfortunately, he began to stray from his diet and 
gained a considerable amount of weight. As time went on, he 
resumed smoking cigarettes, after many years of abstinence. 
the Spring, 1969, he was laying pipe on his property when he 
experienced chest pains and shortness of breath (135) The 
following March, he was hospitalized because of severe chest 


pains.(136) A month later, he told staffers at the Washington Post 


that his condition was far more serious than the public knew (137) 
In April, 1972, he suffered a massive heart attack while visiting 
his daughter Lynda in Charlottesville, Virginia. After spending 
only a few days in intensive care there, Johnson insisted on 
being flown back to Brooke Army Hospital in Texas. For the 
remaining months of his life, he experienced sharp angina pains 
on a daily basis. Friends have said that he knew that he was 
dying. He told at least one of them "I’ve got an instinct. "4398) 
In the Fall, 1972, he privately consulted Dr. Michael De Bakey 


about the possibility of a heart operation but was told that it 


would simply be too risky.(139) To Senator George McGovern he 


confided that "...every day I start out pretty well, but then by 
afternoon, these damn chest pains start bothering me, and at four 


o’clock, I’m pretty well through. I go lay down. "(140) 
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Not only did Johnson often need an oxygen machine during this 
period but he also suffered from several painful bouts of 


diverticulitis.441) An aide working with him at the time writes 


that "his intestinal system was in continuous turmoil. "(142) 


On December 11, against his doctors’ orders, Johnson attended 
a civil rights symposium at the Johnson Library in Austin. He 
had been ill the night before and had gotten little sleep. As he 
spoke to the crowd, he experienced chest pains and, in full view 
of the cameras, took a nitroglycerine tablet before proceeding 
with his remarks. A former aide comments that the crowd knew 
that "the giant was clearly not so strong as he once was. '{143) 

At 3:50 P.M. on January 22, 1973, the former President called 
the ranch switchboard and urgently asked for the head of his 
secret service detail. Agents rushed to his bedside with a 
portable oxygen machine but found him lying beside his bed, 
apparently dead. He had suffered another heart attack, fallen 
and bruised his head (144) Efforts to revive him failed. He was 
taken to San Antonio where he was pronounced dead at 4:33 P.M. 
His autopsy showed that he had been suffering from severe 
coronary arterial disease. Two of the three major arteries to 
the heart were completely occluded; the third was 60 percent 
occluded .(145) He was only 64 years old. 


Political Effects of Lyndon Johnson’s Physical Indispositions 


Although it is difficult to establish firm linkages between 


personal health and political behavior, several such linkages 
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seem to emerge in the case of Lyndon B. Johnson. First, 
intimates have pointed out that both the Johnson family history 
and Lyndon’s own illnesses, particularly his 1955 severe heart 
attack, made him a driven man, thoroughly committed to 
accomplishing objectives quickly since he might not have the time 
to accomplish them over a long period of time. George Reedy 
believed that "the heart attack speeded LBJ up if anything. 146) 
and Clark Clifford estimated that "...his heart attack had only 
made Lyndon Johnson feel more impatient, as though he now feared 


that he might be felled by another before he could achieve his 


goals. "/147) Even Johnson’s irritability and temper flareups-those 


intense personal qualities that led one of his closest aides to 
describe him as "a bully, sadist, lout and egotist, "148) may have 
had their roots in the fear that death might overtake him at an 
early age. Johnson always worked hard but, as Majority Leader 
and as President, he drove himself relentlessly, pushing himself 
beyond the point of exhaustion. There was, after all, so much 
that he wanted to do and only limited time in which to do it. 
Second, Johnson’s 1955 heart attack seems to have had an 
important impact on the timing and duration of his post- 
senatorial career. Specifically, it may have led him to avoid 
the exertion of the primaries in 1960 and hope instead that 
either a convention deadlock or the vice presidential nomination 
would eventually propel him to the presidency. In 1964, he 


apparently flirted with the idea of leaving the presidency the 
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following January out of health concerns. Then, in March, 1968, 
he withdrew from the presidential race after concluding that he 


could not survive four more years of presidential tensions. His 


health, then, appears to have played a role in shaping the 


strategy he adopted in 1960 for moving onto the presidential 
stage and contributed to his "surprise" decision to remove 
himself from that stage in January, 1969. 

Third, Johnson’s gall bladder surgery and his slow recovery 
from it, had a negative impact on his congressional leadership at 
the time. Although legislative aide Larry O’Brien estimated that 
with the gall bladder surgery, "nothing changed as far as the 
White House and its operations were concerned, "(149) others 
disagreed. During Johnson’s hospitalization, the House of 
Representatives reversed itself and voted down a program of rent 
subsidies to low income families that Johnson supported. A lack 
of intense personal lobbying by the President seems to have been 
crucial in this reversal. Around the same time, the Senate voted 
to continue a filibuster against repealing a section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which labor-and Lyndon Johnson-wanted repealed. 

Evans and Novak write that during his illness "...he could not be 
expected to maintain the efficient intelligence operation so 
vital to the Johnson system.." Moreover, Johnson’s absence from 
center stage during the last three months of 1965 encouraged in 
Congress an "ugly mood of growing revolt." They add "the Johnson 


treatment, so vital a part of the Johnson presidency, was 


dismantled during the president’s long convalescence. '/150) The 


result was legislative defeat and disappointment for the 
Administration. 

Finally, Johnson’s long history of pain and illness seems to 
have made him particularly sensitive to the issue of health care 
for the American people. Just two and a half months after 
becoming President, he delivered a special message to Congress on 
the nation’s health, committing himself to the best of health 
care for all Americans and recommending such steps as Federal 
mortgage insurance and loans to help build group practice medical 
facilities and grants to build and expand schools of nursing .(151) 

Johnson also set up at this time a Presidential Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke, composed of physicians and 
laymen and headed by heart specialist Dr. Michael De Bakey, to 
recommend steps that could be taken to reduce the disability and 
death rate from those diseases and to plan for a "life span anda 
work span for the average man or woman of 100 years. (152) De 
Bakey pointed out that LBJ "had understood the needs of people in 
terms of their health needs... I always had the impression that 
President Johnson had an...emotional, sort of, gut reaction to 
this matter... '/153) 

In August, 1965, the President announced plans for a two day 
White House Conference on Health which would convene on November 
30. In his message to participants, Johnson indicated that he 


had called this Conference "to bring together the best minds and 
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the boldest ideas to deal with the pressing needs of the nation." 
He then set forth several goals for conference members to 


consider: increase life expectancy, achieve a healthier 


environment, decrease infant mortality, improve the care of the 


mentally ill, and eliminate such diseases as whooping cough, 
measles and tuberculosis .(154) 

Most important, perhaps, Johnson was strongly committed to 
passage of President Kennedy’s Medicare proposal and announced 
that health care legislation was "just the top of the list in 
legislative goals for 1965. "(155) Larry O’Brien agreed that LBJ 
"was wedded to civil rights and wedded to Medicare, that’s a 
given. "(156) The President himself wrote that "the overriding 
importance of Medicare to me was that it foreshadowed a 
revolutionary change in our thinking about health care. We had 
begun, at long last, to recognize that good medical care is a 
right, not just a privilege." 

During Johnson’s Administration, forty national health 
measures, including Medicare, were recommended to and passed by 
Congress "more than in all the preceding 175 years of the 
Republic’s history." Federal expenditures for health programs 
more than tripled (from $4 to $14 billion). Johnson later cited 
these initiatives with pride and described them as a salute to 
what the people "demand of their government and to the system 
that makes it possible to meet the demand. "457) They perhaps 


represented some of his greatest legacies to the nation he led. 
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ABSTRACT 


Contrary to interpretations that see religion as a tool 
of the political elite, the unification of church and 
state represents a bargain wherein each entity yields 
some resources or freedom in the hopes of attaining 
something more beneficial. This paper is concerned with 
how bargaining power shifts after the initial unification 
bargain has been struck. I argue that a given church 
possesses its strongest bargaining position just prior to 
unification. Once the church is established, potential 
bargaining power obsolesces toward the secular governing 
elite. The church's position is substantially eroded if 
the government develops its own secular ideology and/or 
pursues a political strategy of zero-sum patronage. The 
populist dictatorships of Getulio Vargas (Brazil) and 
Juan Perdn (Argentina) are presented as contrasting 
examples of church-state bargains. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Following the 1943 military coup, the Argentine Catholic 
Church significantly augmented its status as the country’s official 
cult after enduring nine decades of disestablishment. Twelve years 


later, a major rift developed between the Roman Catholic hierarchy 


and the once Church-friendly Juan Perén, leading to revocation of 
many Church privileges and an attempt by the populist president to 
completely separate church and state. In the end, this episode led 
to Perén’s excommunication and was partially responsible for his 
downfall. 

Further north, only a decade earlier, Brazilian Catholic 
bishops were able to convince the populist leader Getilio Vargas to 
also re-establish the Church, which lost its official status in 
1891. Unlike Argentina, though, church-state relations remained 
cordial throughout Vargas’ reign (1930-45).* Eventually church and 
state split, but this was attributable to a regime change rather 
than any disagreements between Vargas and the Catholic Church. 
Why, under two populist regimes, did one church "fall from grace" 
while the other kept its privileged status? 

The separation of church and state has been one of the 
hallmarks of modern politics. Despite a few contemporary 
exceptions (primarily in the Middle East), there appears to be a 
long-term historical trend towards the secularization of 
government. While this is apparently true over the long run, the 
Argentine and Brazilian cases demonstrate instances of short-term 
fluctuations in the relation between church and state: Churches 
that have been disestablished- are sometimes reunified with a 
secular government, only to fall into disfavor a short time later. 
Exploration of these short-term events may shed light upon the more 
prolonged trend toward secularization. 


‘This period includes the dictatorial period known as Estado Novo (1937-45). 


“For clarification purposes, a church is established if it is officially 
promoted (via a constitution) as the one true religion of the state and receives 
significant financial support and/or preferred policies. A disestablished church 
is one that does not enjoy these privileges. 
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It is my contention that the reunification of church and state 
represents a bargain wherein each entity yields some resources or 
freedom in the hopes of attaining something more beneficial. Using 
Perdén’s Argentina and Vargas’ Brazil as contrasting examples, this 
paper explores the short-term bargain struck between church and 
state. Specifically, I am interested in how bargaining power 
shifts after the initial agreement to unite has been struck. In 
this bargain, the church provides the state with legitimacy, while 
the state gives the church financial and policy support in return. 

Furthermore, I argue that a given church possesses its 
strongest bargaining position just prior to unification. Once the 
church is established, potential bargaining power quickly flows to 
the secular governing elite.* The church’s bargaining position is 
substantially eroded if the government develops its own (secular) 
legitimating ideology and/or pursues a political strategy of "zero- 
sum patronage."* Obviously, the development of an effective 
secular ideology reduces the need for the state to rely upon the 
moral suasion of a religion, thereby freeing scarce resources for 
projects other than church patronage. A zero-sum redistributive 
political strategy limits the universal appeal that religious 


messages typically have, making religious legitimation a less 


effective tool. Assuming that all states pursue these strategies 


to some degree, the church-state bargain naturally obsolesces in 
favor of the governing regime. The rate of obsolescence varies 
according to the state’s decision to increase secular forms of 
legitimation and/or to pursue zero-sum redistributive policies. 
Absent such choices, church-state relations can remain cordial, 
although the church remains in a potentially less favorable 
bargaining position. 


“This assumes that the governing elite and the religious elite are not one 
in the same. 


‘I.e., rewarding supporters with social resources diverted from non- 
supporters without adequate compensation to the "losers." Although almost all 
political decisions produce winners and losers, it is often politically expedient 
to "pay-off" the losers with some other benefits often times at the expense of 
future generations. 
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Finally, a broad ancillary conclusion is drawn from this 
analysis: Given the nature of the church-state obsolescing 


bargain, the long-term influence of the church actually lies in 
disestablishment. Paradoxically, over the long-run, disestablished 
churches have a greater degree of influence over the political 
realm than do established churches. This power emanates from its 
ability to pass credible moral judgement upon political leaders and 
policies. However, short-term political realities dictate that 
religious leaders pursue the greatest degree of unification 
possible. 
THE CHURCH-STATE BARGAIN 

Many analyses of established churches view religious officials 
as tools of the ruling class. Such a view typically emanates from 
Marxist analyses of religion that portray religion as the "opium of 
the people" (Marx [1844] 1975, 39).° Looking at Latin American 
colonial history, this thesis appears feasible. Despite a few 
caveats, Enrique Dussel’s study of the colonial Church concludes 
that "the system [of appointing bishops] began to groan under the 
oppressive weight of an excessively regalist institutionalization, 
and the bishop became no more than a cog in the Spanish colonial 
bureaucratic machine" (1972, 1233. Although the recent 
assertiveness of progressive Catholic prelates now challenges this 
model, the "traditional" (pre-Conciliar) Church in Latin America is 
often portrayed as a puppet to the political elite. 

But are the "oppressed" (in this case the subordinated Church) 
really powerless, or do they just have less power? To answer this 


question, I begin with the assumption that religious organizations 


*Controversy surrounds the exact meaning of Marx's now infamous statement. 
The most widely-accepted view operates from a Gramscian perspective -- religion 
is an ideological tool created by the bourgeoisie as a means of diverting the 
proletariat's attention away from the exploitation of capitalism. An alternative 
view agues that the exploited masses create religion so as to alleviate the 
inevitable (and unconquerable) suffering caused by capitalist class relations 
(Elster 1985, 504-510). The latter interpretation is evidenced by Marx's own 
overlooked statement that "religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature” 
({1844] 1975, 39). However, from both analyses, religion remains subordinate to 
politics by serving the purposes of the ruling class, either directly or 
indirectly. 
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are relatively autonomous actors. The basis for this assumption 
comes from the observation that churches often take positions 
contrary to the interests of the dominant elite in society. In 
Latin America, Bartolome de las Casas and the progressive 
hierarchies of Brazil, Chile and El Salvador provide evidence that 
religious leaders can adopt policy positions at odds with the 
current regime. 

So, if a religious organization is not a mere puppet of the 
ruling elite, why would it accept an apparently subordinate status 
to the state? Rational choice theory provides a partial solution 
to this problem. Classical economics, the foundation for rational 
choice theory, posits that economic exchanges are made under the 
expectation of mutual benefit. In other words, zero-sum bargains 
(sans coercion) are irrational;®° if one actor benefits at the 
expense of another, the losing partner has no incentive to 
participate in the exchange. From the perspective of the church- 
state bargain, the crucial issue becomes what does each side gain. 
The Bargain From The Side of the State. 

Assume all governments wish to exercise a maximum amount of 
social control over its population at the cheapest possible cost. 
Three broad means of social control exist to accomplish this goal: 
1) coercion (sticks); 2) patronage (carrots); and 3) ideology 


(faith). All governments apply some mix of coercion, patronage 
and ideology. The latter two forms of social control are means 


whereby the government attempts to achieve legitimacy -- i.e., 
citizenry acknowledgement of the rulers right to rule. 
Patronage ensures legitimacy by demonstrating that the 


°This assumes that no coercion is involved in the bargain. It is possible 
to consider coercion as a cost to be avoided by entering the bargain -- I benefit 
from an exchange by avoiding being killed. Such an approach, however, devolves 
rapidly into tautology (every human interaction is mutually beneficial) and leads 
to absurd conclusion such as slavery was justifiable since it benefitted both 
slave (who avoided being killed) and master. 


"Here, "faith" means a belief that what is being done (by the government or 
any other organization) is the correct thing to do. No transcendental 
significance is implied. 
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government knows how to take care of certain groups.® Here, the 
government’s legitimacy is based upon its ability to "deliver the 


goods" (i.e., its performance). This strategy can be either zero- 


sum or positive-sum. Zero-sum patronage rewards one group at the 


expense of another. Assuming a finite and static set of budgetary 
resources at any given point in time, all redistributional policies 
will be of this nature. However, losers of redistributional 
policies can be compensated by borrowing resources from the future 
(i.e., deficit spending) Since zero-sum patronage is only 
effective among favored groups, this policy runs the risk of 
alienating potentially powerful rivals. To prevent this, 
governments typically favor compensating "losers," a policy that is 
expedient in the short-run, but costly in the long-run. 

Ideology is the most cost effective form of social control 
since citizens obey out of belief that what they are doing is 
right, thereby reducing the amount of government resources needed 
for coercion and side-payments (North 1981, 45-58). Given that 
ideology represents the cheapest form of guaranteeing obedience and 
has the least side effects,’ governments most prefer this method 
of rule: A believable governing ideology enhances the legitimacy 
of a regime while reducing reliance upon costly carrots and sticks. 


"A government may also gain legitimacy by providing for the welfare of 
everyone in society without having to resort to favoritism. This is the familiar 
"expanding pie" argument: Assuming everyone wants a bigger slice of the "social 
pie," the only way to please everyone is to expand the pie. Patronage implies 
cutting the pie differently (meaning some groups receive smaller slices at the 
expense of others). 


°"It is possible to avoid deficit spending by engaging in a giant log roll. 
Each politically-relevant group in society receives x dollars worth of pork, but 
is taxed y dollars to pay for the pork going to all other groups. If x = y then 
deficit spending is avoided. Unfortunately, given administrative costs, it is 
more likely that x < y. In other words, in a world of positive transaction 
costs, the perfect log roll cannot take place. Either the government runs a 
deficit, or there will be political losers. 


‘Not only is the overuse of coercion costly (in terms of paying police 
forces), but it also creates popular animosity towards the regime, making 
disobedience more likely and therefore requiring more coercion. Patronage has 
a similar spiralling effect: Once a group is “paid off" (with preferential tax 
policies, welfare benefits, etc.) for its support, there is an incentive to ask 
for more patronage for continuing support. 
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To state in slightly different terms, legitimacy is enhanced 
either through ideology or from past performance. New regimes or 
governments lack performance-based legitimacy relative to older 
regimes, ceteris paribus. For this reason, newly installed 
governments typically appeal to grand (and not-so-grand) ideologies 
such as nationalism, liberal democracy, etc. As time passes, 
ideological fervor usually wanes in favor of performance-based 
legitimacy (i.e., patronage or general good performance).** This 
does not mean that established governments forgo ideology; 
remember, it is the most cost effective means of ensuring 
compliance and is always preferred to sticks or carrots. However, 


ideological promises are scrutinized alongside actual performance 


and thus carry less relative weight among constituents. While 
older regimes may prefer increasing ideology to compensate for poor 
performance, they generally cannot escape their past record. 
Religion offers a government a readily-available ideology to 
legitimate itself. Assuming a given religion has been around 
longer than any particular government, it has a comparative 
advantage in moral suasion relative to the new ruling elite. A 
strong identification with religion therefore should enhance a 
government’s legitimacy. Unification of church and_ state 
represents the strongest possible form of identification. This is 
true only to the extent that a government identifies with the 
dominant religion. Unification with a minority religion means that 
less than half of the population is not susceptible to the 
legitimating proclamations of that religion. Predictably, 
societies where no one dominant religion exists will tend not to 
have an officially established church. 
The Bargain from the Side of the Church. 


Despite images of state religions being mere puppets of the 


“Consider U.S. presidential elections. Incumbents are generally judged on 
past performance while challengers run upon their "vision of things to come." 
Obviously, there is some overlap -- Clinton's performance as governor and Bush's 
"vision thing" were at issue -- but in general voters elect challengers based 
upon future expectations, while incumbents win due to favorable past performance. 


a 
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ruling class, religious organizations have a strong independent 
desire to be protected by the state. A religion does not merely 
accede to unification under the threat of state coercion; rather, 


religious leaders have sufficient interest to enter into 


unification bargains of their own free will. This is especially 


true for the dominant religion in society. Where does this 
interest in establishment arise? 

The interest in unification emanates from the peculiarities in 
producing religious goods. Religions specialize in the production 
of supernatural explanations for questions which science cannot 
adequately answer. Stark and Bainbridge have termed these 
explanations "compensators": 


[H]umans have an irrepressible habit of asking why... 
When human "whys" are repeated along certain logical 
chains they lead eventually to questions about the 
fundamental meaning and purpose of human existence and of 
the natural world. Some of these desired explanations 
are not susceptible to unambiguous evaluation. That is, 
we cannot establish beyond doubt whether’ these 
explanations are correct. ---Such untestable and 
extremely general explanations are compensators (1987, 
37. Latter emphasis added). 


As compensators are highly intangible, they present religious 
producers (i.e., churches) with two difficult problems: 1) a high 
vulnerability to competition; and 2) susceptibility to free-riding. 

First, given their intangible nature, compensators can be 
easily challenged. Theoretically, when two or more untestable 
explanations are offered for some phenomena, the result is to cast 
doubt upon all explanations. Why is this so? Stark and Bainbridge 
assert: 


When there is disagreement over the value of an 
explanation, the individual will tend to set a value that 
is a direct averaging function of the values set by 
others and communicated to him through exchanges, 
weighted by the value placed on such exchanges with each 
partner (1987, 93). 


In essence, if several different religions propose to have the 
single Absolute Truth, and if those Truths differ, doubt arises as 


to which one is correct. Even the tiniest doubt lowers the value 


| 
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of any one supernatural compensator, leaving people less likely to 
contribute, participate or believe in any religion. Granted, 
zealotry will persist, but such fanaticism will be reserved for a 
tiny minority of the relevant population. 

Similar to other businesses, religious producers naturally 
fear being abandoned by their customers.~ Doubt concerning the 
religious message increases the likelihood of parishioner 
defection.** Preventing defection implies maintaining a religious 
monopoly -- i.e., limiting the number of competing messages to one. 
Given the low barriers of entry into the religious market (anyone 
with an idea about God can organize a new religion), the best means 


of avoiding deleterious competition is to use the coercive power of 


the state.** Official recognition as the state church, and any 


other assistance (financial or political) is thus desired and leads 
religious leaders to court such a position. 

The second problem associated with religious production 
revolves around the inability of religions to prevent free-riding. 
Because religions specialize in the production of ideas, and the 
dissemination of ideas is difficult to control, it is easy for a 


religious consumer to receive the benefit of religious compensators 


“Actually, religions may be more sensitive to a loss of customers than a 
business firm. While it is assumed business firms are profit maximizers, 
religions -- whose success is determined by the number of souls saved -- behave 
as sales maximizers. For IBM, losing a few customers is not problematic so long 
as a certain profit rate is maintained. However, for the Catholic Church, every 
non-believer is another soul lost and a reminder that it is not achieving its 
ultimate mission. 


‘For each individual producer this is true. However, if the goal of 
society is to attain the highest level of spirituality, then monopolized religion 
may not be the best situation. Empirically, religious consumers appear to prefer 
competitive denominations. Several studies have revealed that religiosity is 
highest in the presence of religious pluralism (Iannaccone 1991; Chaves and Cann 
1992; Stark and McCann 1989). 


“This is true for all religious denominations, be they the majority or 
minority faith. If a minority religion was promised favorable status by the 
state, it would be rational to accept such assistance. However, as argued 
earlier, the state will tend to prefer the dominant religion, ceteris paribus. 
Minority religions will therefore have a greater interest in promoting religious 
liberty. Granted, the presence of alternative Truths will reduce the intrinsic 
value of that particular religious message, but the value of the message will 
still be greater than zero -- what it would be if they were prohibited from 
practicing. 
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and not have to pay for their provision.*° Also, because of their 
"other-worldliness" most religions prefer voluntary contributions 
and only reluctantly demand payment for services rendered -- after 
all, how does one determine the worth of the word of God?* 


Religious organizations constantly attempt to address the problem 


of free-riding by relying upon moral suasion and providing 
exclusive benefits to contributing parishioners. Often, as part of 
the religious message itself, salvation is promised only to those 
who actively participate or contribute. 

By far, the easiest way to ensure adequate levels of funding 
is to obtain direct state subsidization. With its coercive powers, 
the state can extract resources from the general population and 
direct some to religious organizations.’ Not surprisingly, the 
salaries of bishops and other Catholic officials were paid directly 
by the state even after the breakdown of the royal patronage system 
(el patronato real) in Latin America. Given the financial 
advantages that can accrue from the unification of church and 
state, religious officials have a strong incentive to pursue such 
an arrangement. Even without official establishment, the desire 
for preferential treatment dictates that a church seek friendly 
relations with the government whenever possible. 

The Bargain from Both Sides. 


To review, through the unification of church and state, 


“The free-riding explanation can help explain why 95% of Americans profess 
some religious beliefs, but only 40-60% regularly attend religious services and 
contribute to their church. 


‘COne common exception may be Judaism. During the High Holy Days (Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur), admission to services is required based upon one's 
ability to pay. The fees collected during this time help to fund the synagogue 
throughout the remaining year. Given that these are the holiest days on the 
Jewish calendar, there is high pressure to attend. Charging "admission" during 
this period could be interpreted as a means of overcoming the free-rider problem. 
Note, however, contributions of this type are aimed at funding the administration 
of the religion and do not represent an attempt to price the word of God. A 
better (perhaps pure) example of pricing the services of God would be the selling 
of Indulgences during the Middle Ages. 


“This is not uncommon even in highly secularized states. Consider the tax- 
exempt status given to churches in the United States. Though not a direct 
subsidy, tax-exempt status does indicate preferred financial treatment. 


— 
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governments obtain an enduring form of legitimation. Lacking 
performance-based legitimacy, new governments will be more likely 
to solicit religious support. Since governing officials want their 
legitimacy to extend to the greatest number of people, unification 
with a specific religion will be negotiated with the majority 
religion, if one exists. 

During this early phase of governing, religious leaders 
possess their strongest bargaining position. Withholding support 
weakens the government’s legitimacy and makes the governing process 
more difficult and costly. Therefore, leaders of the dominant 
religion can demand certain privileges. As performance-based 
legitimacy (including patronage) increases, the need for ideology- 
based legitimacy wanes. What religions offer governments, 
therefore, diminishes in relative value and religious leaders 
naturally lose some bargaining leverage with the state. The threat 
of delegitimation still exists as a tenable weapon for religious 
leaders. However, this threat is only credible to the extent that 
the government cannot effectively control its population by other 
means (because of poor performance or costliness of coercion). 

For a church, establishment grants protection from rival 
religions (via anti-competition laws**), financial support, and a 
preferred set of policies (e.g., marriage laws, religious education 
in public schools). Rather than bowing to the coercive pressure of 
the state to be subsumed, religious leaders have strong incentives 
to actively seek unification of their own free will. Granted, 
unification may mean the loss of some freedom (e.g., the government 
may require veto power over religious nominations), the benefits 
derived from establishment may nonetheless outweigh any such costs. 
Once established, religious leaders will undoubtedly fight for the 
most extensive degree of autonomy possible. Thus, unification does 
not indicate the end of politics over the bargain. 


‘Until very recently, Colombia maintained a law aimed at restricting the 
activity of evangelical Protestants. 


To FALL FRomM GRACE 


FALLING FROM GRACE: THE BARGAIN OBSOLESCES 
Bargains rarely remain static. As conditions change, so does 
the relative power of actors to obtain favorable outcomes. In the 


field of international relations, this was most astutely noticed in 


the study of multinational corporations (Vernon 1971; Moran 1974). 
Early in negotiations, when the risk and uncertainty of an economic 


investment are high, multinational corporations (MNCs) are unlikely 


to invest in a country without being guaranteed sizeable benefits 
(e.g., low tax rates). The negotiating government has the option 
of 1) surrendering to the MNC’s demands and receiving some benefit 
(e.g., more jobs), however small, or 2) not yielding and getting 
nothing (i.e., the MNC does not invest). The optimal strategy is 
to yield to the MNC’s demands. However, after the MNC invests, 
power obsolesces to the government for several reasons: 1) the MNC 
has sunken costs it does not want to lose; 2) indigenous managers 
obtain the skills necessary to run the business without foreigners; 
and 3) the government can threaten to court competitors to the MNC 
if the bargain is not renegotiated to its liking. Thus, over time, 
bargaining power flows to the host government. 

The same is true for the church-state bargain. In the early 
stages of a regime, the lack of performance-based legitimacy prods 
the government to seek the legitimation of influential religious 
leaders. Fearing disapproval, government officials will tend to 
reward the dominant church with substantial benefits -- the 
greatest benefit being establishment. The comparative advantage a 
religion has in moral suasion gives it a substantial degree of 
power during the initial phase of a new government or regime.” 
The more a new government requires legitimation, the greater the 
power of the church, ceteris paribus. As noted earlier, the 
unification bargain will be struck with the dominant church. If 
religious pluralism in society increases, the likelihood of a 


“This does not necessarily mean that the dominant religion has more power 
than the government. Rather, its greatest degree of power is during this time 
period. This analysis focusses not on the absolute level of power each actor 
possesses, but the power each actor maintains relative to each other over time. 
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bargain being struck drops. 

Over time, bargaining power flows in favor of the government 
or regime. The bargain obsolesces for one fundamental reason: as 
time progresses, the means of social control available to the state 
increase while the church makes no comparable gain in moral 
suasion. For the state, the additional means of social control 
include: 1) the rise of secular ideologies; and 2) zero-sum 
patronage. Although performance-based legitimacy~ reduces the 
necessity to rely upon religious legitimation, the knowledge that 
the fortunes of the ruling elite can change at random still 
provides an incentive to maintain religious support. 

On the other hand, the church, unless it builds its own army 
(which is highly unlikely if it can rely upon the coercive capacity 
of the state), only retains its moral suasion over time. Moreover, 
given a privileged position under the state, religious leaders have 
no incentive to seek additional forms of social influence (Vallier 
1970, 23-55). Although the established church may lobby for greater 


autonomy with regards to its internal affairs, it will not likely 


jeopardize the unification bargain. 
Rise of Secular Ideologies. 

For the state, the unification bargain is useful only to the 
extent that it has no other (or substantially weaker) form of 
ideological legitimation. Remember, the only benefit (in terms of 
social control) the state receives from establishing a church is 
religious legitimation. Given that religions tend to outlast 
regimes, this is an attractive and powerful benefit. However, the 
presence of another legitimating ideology (e.g., Marxism, liberal 
democracy), controlled exclusively by the state, reduces the amount 
of resources the state needs to expend supporting the church. 

In terms of a rational calculation, if the benefits received 


““Performance-based legitimacy can come from overall economic growth 
(expanding pie). However, given that almost all political actions change the 
status quo, and that changes in the status quo produce winners and losers, the 
ability to provide politically powerful groups with patronage is the more likely 
measure of performance. 
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from religious legitimation exceed the benefits of a secular 
ideology plus the costs of supporting the religion, then the 
unification bargain is worthwhile for the state. If religious 
legitimation benefits are less than the utility received from a 
secular ideology plus the costs of supporting the church, then 
unification is an irrational strategy. In mathematical terms: 

& then unification is rational 
If then unification is irrational 
Where B.. represents the benefits the state receives from religious 
legitimation, B,, is the benefits of a secular ideology, and C.. 
equals the cost of maintaining an established church. Notice, to 
get the most out of the bargain, the regime has the incentive to 
incrementally lower the benefits supplied to the church. However, 
after a certain point, such a strategy may result in church 
officials delegitimating the government. 


One caveat must be drawn here. Religions that have previously 
served to legitimate "enemy" regimes will not typically be adopted 


by the new regime. In that case, the new regime will have to 
develop its own secular ideology. In Latin America, during the 
time of Independence, revolutionaries that attempted to overthrow 
the colonial regime could not rely upon Catholicism as a raison 
d’etre given the Church’s close association with colonial rule.~ 
Instead, anti-colonial forces looked toward two recent historical 
events for ideological justification -- the U.S. and French 
Revolutions. Likewise, Fidel Castro could not rely upon Catholic 
legitimation for his insurgency. While he initially looked for 
support from the U.S., and when such support was not forthcoming, 
he conveniently adopted the other major alternative -- Marxism. 
Patronage Strategies. 

Given that the established church will be a majority church, 
it will likely cover a heterogenous population beneath its 


‘Some reformers relied upon Catholicism but not the Church, claiming the 
Church had corrupted Catholic teachings. While this may have been the case, the 
population at-large still associated the Church with Catholicism. 
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religious canopy. Religions generally attempt to transcend class, 
sectoral, ethnic, and other social divisions. If a government 
employs coercion and/or patronage to "divide and conquer" society, 
the unifying theme of the legitimating religion will tend to lose 
its appeal among the disaffected groups. Citizens may soon wonder 
(if the state appeals to all Catholics) why some Catholics are 
treated better than others. The dominant legitimating religion 
loses its ideological appeal among the losers of government policy. 
In mathematical terms similar to the equations stated above, 
the decision for the state is: 
If * then unification is rational 
If .. £4, > Cy then unification is irrational 
Where B.. represents the benefits (in terms of social control) 
received from playing a zero-sum patronage strategy. Note that a 
positive-sum patronage (i.e., deficit spending) will not have 
divisive side-effects (in the short-term), and thus should not 
effect the legitimating power of the established religion. 
Assuming that governments have access to both secular 
ideologies and redistributive strategies, the cost-benefit 
calculation becomes: 
If B,, 2 B, + B, + C,, then unification is rational 
If B., < B,; + B., + C,. then unification is irrational 
As can be seen, an increasing value for B., (secular ideologies) or 
B.. (zero-sum patronage) makes the state less willing to continue 


with the unification bargain, ceteris paribus.**’ The state may 
choose to incrementally reduce, or drop altogether, support for the 
church. As time usually augments the government’s ability to 
develop (or adopt) secular ideologies, and acquire the needed 


“This concerns religion in its pure (or ethical) form. Of course, 
religious differences may reinforce certain social divisions (especially 
ethnicity). Current events in the former Yugoslavia are a case in point. 
However, the religions involved in all sides of that struggle preach universal 
kindness. 


“It is assumed that the benefits accrued from religious legitimation remain 
constant, or at least do not increase. Considering that religious messages do 
not change radically over time, this is a reasonable assumption. 
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resources to pursue a redistributive strategy, the unification 
bargain naturally obsolesces in favor of the state. 


All things being equal, the rise of secular ideologies should 


be more harmful to the bargaining position than patronage-based 


political strategies. First, a secular ideology is a direct 
substitute for religious legitimation, the only thing the 
established church has to offer in its bargain with the state. 
Thus, secular ideology directly diminishes the political power of 
religion. Second, it is possible that a religious message could 
validate certain redistributive policies. For several centuries in 
Latin America, the Catholic Church justified the appropriation of 
peasants’ land by telling rural workers that their reward was in 
heaven, not on earth. 

Religious officials will attempt to fight its declining 
influence, but must do so in an way that does not invite further 
reduction in benefits. If benefits are reduced beyond a tolerable 
point, the established church always holds the option of 
delegitimating the regime. Thus, even though the bargain 
obsolesces toward the state, the church is not entirely powerless. 
As will be shown in the case of Argentina, moral suasion can be a 
powerful legitimating and delegitimating tool. 

Finally, it is important to mention that the use of secular 
ideology and/or redistributive policies represent strategic 
choices. The political elite need not employ either of these forms 
of social control, or may vary the intensity of their application. 
Since there are costs associated with these strategies (implicitly 
calculated into B,, and B.,), preserving the status quo (church-state 
unification) may be an optimal strategy. 

Summary. 

All things being equal, the greater the degree of government 
reliance on secular ideologies and/or zero-sum patronage the more 
likely the church-state bargain will disintegrate. Given 
religion’s lack of comparative advantage in coercion and patronage, 
it is on the weak end of the bargain. The church can fight back 
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using moral suasion to delegitimate the government, but given the 
strong incentive to ally with the state, this decision will be made 
as a last resort. Moreover, by the time the church resorts to a 
delegitimating strategy, the threat of delegitimation is usually 
worthless in regaining church privileges since the government has 
already decided that religious legitimation is too costly too 
maintain relative to other forms of social control. This is not to 
say that the moral delegitimation of a regime is useless -- 
coercion will undoubtedly triumph in the short-term, but over the 
long run, a regime needs a certain level of legitimacy to maintain 
effective control over society. 

From this we can deduce that it is generally the secular 
government that initiates the separation of church and state. This 
has been demonstrated recently under authoritarian regimes in Latin 
America. Even progressive Catholic hierarchies will attempt to 
maintain friendly relations, and will only break off relations with 
the state when the autonomy of the church is directly threatened 
(Smith 1979). 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF CHURCH-STATE BARGAINS IN LATIN AMERICA 

For the student of church and state, Latin America represents 
the near perfect laboratory. This region has experienced extreme 
unification (under colonial rule) and extreme disestablishment 
(e.g., Mexico). Moreover, there have been numerous examples of 
short-term fluctuations concerning the relationship between church 
and state, from disestablishment to unification and back again. 
Methodologically speaking, Latin America offers the needed 


variation to undertake careful comparative work. Before delving 


into a closer examination of Argentina and Brazil, a brief overview 
of church-state relations is in order. 
The Colonial Period. 

During the colonial period in Latin America, the royal 
patronage system (el patronato real) defined church-state 
relations. Through this arrangement, the Catholic Church received 
unlimited and protected access to the souls of the indigenous 
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populations in the Americas. At a time when Martin Luther was 
challenging Catholicism in Europe, the colonial Church enjoyed 
isolation from the Reformation. Moreover, having to devote a 
substantial amount of Vatican resources to combatting the spread of 
Protestantism, financial aid from the Spanish and Portuguese 
monarchies was gratefully accepted. 


In return for its support, the Spanish and Portuguese crowns 
received moral legitimation from the Church for its colonizing 


mission. Missionizing became one of the primary tools of 
imperialism, as it provided legitimacy for foreign domination of 
the indigenous populations. As a letter written in 1503 by Queen 
Isabella of Spain reveals, saving souls was not the only reason for 
the Church to be present in Hispaniola: 


-.-we are informed that because of the excessive liberty 
enjoyed by the said Indians they avoid contact and 
community with the Spaniards to such an extent that they 
will not even work for wages, but wander about idle, and 
cannot be had by the Christians to convert to the Holy 
Catholic faith; and in order that the Christians of the 
said island...may not lack people to work their holdings 
for their maintenance, and may be able to take out what 
gold there is on the island;...and because this can 
better be done by having the Indians living in community 
with the Christians of the island, and by having them go 
among them and associate with them, by which means they 
will help each other to cultivate and settle and increase 
the fruits of the island and take the gold which may be 
there and bring profit to my kingdom and subjects. 
..-beginning from the day you receive my letter you 
will compel and force the said Indians to associate with 
the Christians of the island to work on their buildings 
...-and so that on feast days and such days as you think 
proper they may be gathered to hear and be taught in 
matters of the Faith... (Goodpasture 1989, 7-8). 


Regardless of further proclamations to treat the indigenous 
populations well, Catholicism became a means of ideologically 
pacifying a slave population. 

For purposes here, it is important to note that el patronato 
real represented a bargain between church and state -- one 
negotiated on specific grounds and subject to renegotiation. 
Considering the weak initial bargaining position of the Holy See 


= 
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(due to its vulnerable position in Europe), renegotiation was a 
more important issue for the Church than the state, which had 
received substantial concessions and had come to see _ the 
arrangement as permanent. 

Despite the relatively weak initial bargaining position of the 
Church, its position only became weaker over time. At the outset 
of colonization, the Vatican did exercise some influence over the 
crown in its ability to settle boundary disputes between Spain and 
Portugal, and between Spanish vice-royalties. Disputing parties 
would rather accept third-party arbitration in such matters than 
incur the costs of constant border clashes. However, the essential 
component of el patronato real was "the power to nominate or 
present a cleric for installation in a vacant benefice" (Mecham 
1966, 4). This concession by the Vatican only served to decrease 
control over its own internal affairs, as bishops appointed in the 
colonies were more indebted to the crown (or vice-royalty) than to 


the Pope.-* Thus, from the outset, the bargain between crown and 


State favored obsolescence toward the state -- rather than 
developing an alternative ideology, the state directly appropriated 
one. 

For nearly four centuries following this arrangement, the 
Roman Catholic Church had little, if any, control over its affairs 
in Latin America. The Spanish and Portuguese crowns continually 
demanded, and received concessions from the Vatican. The chaotic 
weakness of the Vatican during this period meant the Pope could do 
little in response (Dussel 1981, 38-39). Furthermore, although the 
Holy See often tried to negotiate more autonomy, the benefits it 
received from its privileged position in society made separation an 
unattractive option. 


Given that the colonial governments favored the few privileged 


“Granted, state control over Church affairs was not absolute. Given that 
only educated individuals could claim official positions in the Catholic Church, 
and since the Catholic Church still had relatively autonomous control over the 
education of its pastoral agents, bishops were not complete dupes of the state. 
Moreover, the Pope still wielded the power of excommunication over renegade 
poiiticians. 
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ladinos, patronage was not relied extensively upon as a method of 
maintaining order. Coercion and ideology served to maintain 


control over the majority of the population. As coercion was 
expensive, the Catholic Church provided the state with the 
continuing ideological means to ensure order. From a cost-benefit 
calculation perspective, colonial governments continued to benefit 
from church-state union and made no effort to change it. 
Independence Period. 

Although the fight for Latin American Independence was a 
struggle against colonial rule, the nature of the post-colonial 
state was hotly contested. Liberals sought to rid the continent of 
all colonial remnants and construct a society similar to that of 
the United States. This implied reducing the Catholic Church’s 
privileges, instituting religious freedom and encouraging the 
diversification of religious denominations. On the other side of 
the struggle, Conservatives desired a governing system similar to 
colonial rule. Given that the Church had been closely aligned with 
the colonial government, it was not surprising to find the Church 
allying with Conservatives to define the content of post- 
Independence government. Under Conservative governments, the 
Vatican attempted to rescind the more restrictive elements of el 
patronato while still preserving official establishment, with 
varying degrees of success. 

For the most part, Liberal modernizers won and the official 
presence of the Catholic Church in secular politics was greatly 
reduced. With a few exceptions, separation of church and state 
became the norm in Latin America by the turn of the century. In 
Brazil, separation coincided with the expulsion of the Portuguese 
monarchy in 1889. The Constitution of 1891 recognized only civil 
marriages, terminated financial support for Catholic clergy, 
secularized public education and ended subsidization for religious 
schools (Bruneau 1982, 16). 

The situation in Argentina regarding the constitutional 
relationship between church and state has been much more 
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complicated than in Brazil. The Constitution of 1853 (in force 
until 1943) does not proclaim the Catholic Church as the official 
state church nor does it prohibit the exercise of non-Catholic 
religions. However, the Constitution of 1853 does provide for 
"support" for the Catholic Church (Articles 2 and 68), requires 
that the republic’s president must be a Roman Catholic (Article 
77), and permits limited state intervention in the selection of 
prelates (Article 83) (Kennedy 1958, 14-15). 

Nonetheless, public education was secularized and financial 
support for the Church and intervention into Catholic affairs was 
minimal (Mecham 1966, 244-245). The Constitution of 1853 also 
guaranteed religious freedom and prohibited government from 
imposing a specific creed upon anyone (Kennedy 1958, 27), 
substantial concessions for that historical era. Overall, the 
situation arising from the 1853 Constitution appears to have been 
a tenable compromise between radical anti-clericists and advocates 
of an Argentine Christendom. As Kennedy observes: 


Argentine secularist and Catholic students of the problem 
of Church-State relations both find much that satisfies 
their respective points of view in the existing [1853] 
arrangement. Secularists on the whole are happy with it 
because, they maintain, it keeps the religious question 
out of politics or at least reduces it to small 
proportions. Catholics, many of whom in the past would 
have liked a closer approximation to a Catholic State, 
are consoled by the "Catholic orientation" of the 
Constitution...(1958, 13). 


In essence, between 1853 and 1943, a situation of pseudo-separation 
existed in Argentina, relative to the close ties between church and 
state in the past. 
A NEW BARGAIN IS STRUCK 
Despite losing much of its privileged status following 
Independence, the Catholic Church was intent upon regaining many of 
the favorable policies it had enjoyed in the past. Overall, 


colonialism left the Church organizationally weak. However, with 
newfound autonomy thrust upon it, Catholic prelates quickly turned 
their attention to strengthening their organization and lobbying 
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government to reverse its losses. By the middle of the 20th 


century, bishops in both Argentina and Brazil met with substantial 
success. 


Argentina. 
On June 4, 1943, the Argentine military, under the direction 
of Pedro Ramirez, toppled the elected government of Ram6én Castillo. 


One of the critical members of the coup was Gustavo Martinez 


Zuviria, a noted Catholic and former president of the press 


commission at the 1934 Eucharist Congress (Lubertino Beltran 1987, 
33). With a friendly face among the coup leaders, several Catholic 
bishops quickly issued statements legitimating the coup. Official 
Church legitimation was reflected in a statement issued by Martinez 
on November 4, 1943: 


La alianza de la cruz y la espada...reflejaba la 
necesidad de dar una legitimidad ideoldégica al sistema de 
las bayonetas (Lubertino Beltran 1987, 33).~-- 


Given the tenuous nature of the Ramirez administration and the 
conflictual rise of Juan Domingo Perén (Crassweller 1987, 99-114), 
it was natural to reach out to a major cultural institution for 
moral support during the regime’s period of consolidation. Though 
not a devoted Catholic, Perén realized that a continued embrace of 
the Church yielded substantial political benefits. In a speech on 
June 28, 1944, Perén was quick to make the connection between "el 
Evangelio y la Espada" (Lubertino Beltran 1987, 35). 

Church support for Perdén was reinforced during the national 
campaign of 1945 when "todos los obispos y arzobispos prohibia 
votar a los catélicos por un candidato que apoyara la separaci6én de 
la Iglesia y el Estado, el laicismo en la ensefianza y el divorcio 
legal, reinvidicaciones que figuraban en el programa de la Uni6n 
Democratica"~* (Lubertino Beltrdn 1987, 36). The Unién Democratica 


Translation: The alliance of cross and sword...reflected the necessity 
of giving ideological legitimation to the military government. 


“*Translation: ...all the bishops and archbishops prohibited Catholics to 
vote for a candidate that supported the separation of Church and State, the 
laicization of education, and legalized divorce, claims contained within the 
platform of the Democratic Union. 
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(UD) was the primary opposition to Perdén in 1945. In a country 
where roughly 95% of the population was Catholic (though 
substantially less were devout), episcopal endorsement provided a 
significant moral advantage in political competition. 

In return for its support of Perén and the military 
government, the Argentine Church was amply rewarded with favorable 
policies,- least of which was the re-insertion of Catholic 
instruction into public schools. As the most extensive English- 
version of church-state events surrounding the 1943 coup indicates: 


The decree [of 1943] is alleged to have been the coin in 
which the Roman Catholic hierarchy was paid for its 
support of -- or at least its lack of opposition to -- 
the revolutionary government, over which in the 
immediately succeeding months Perdén was to establish his 
domination. Per6én’s government was notoriously 
undemocratic and quasi-totalitarian. Hence, it has been 
alleged, the decree demonstrates conclusively that the 
bishops were ready to cooperate with an anti-democratic 
program and to use the revolutionary conditions of 1943 
to gain an advantage for their creed, an advantage which 
sixty years earlier had been denied through 
constitutional procedures (Kennedy 1958, 196). 


In addition to educational support, the Church received protection 


from its enemies: "[L]a Iglesia argentina veia en el peronsimo un 


medio de alejar a la clase obrera de los peligros del socialismo y 
el comunismo"-* (Lubertino Beltran 1987, 35). Thus for both church 
and state, religious establishment yielded substantial benefits. 
The honeymoon was relatively short-lived. Quickly, Per6én 
began developing methods of controlling the Argentine populace that 
lessened his need for Church legitimation. Key among these methods 


was justicialismo, a secular ideology emphasizing the need for 
state action to ameliorate conflict in society. Although based on 
the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, Per6én’s 
philosophy sought the supremacy of the state in both secular and 


‘For a detailed list of the policy benefits received by the Argentine 
Church in exchange for its support of Peron, see Lubertino Beltran 1987, 37-40. 


-°Translation: In Peronism, the Church saw a means to warn the working 
class of the dangers of socialism and communism. 
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spiritual concerns. Justicialismo reached its apogee in 1951 when 
Ratl Mende, Per6én’s Minister of Planning, published Justicialismo: 
The Peronist Doctrine and Reality wherein he defined the ideology 


as "a doctrine whose object is the happiness of man within the 
society of mankind through the harmonizing of material, spiritual, 
and individual and collective forces, appraised from the Christian 
standpoint" (Crassweller 1987, 227).~° 

While seemingly sympathetic to Christian principles,* the 
Catholic Church remained suspicious of the new philosophy. Many 
prelates saw justicialismo as the means by which the secular 
government usurped the Church’s traditional role of charity 
(Lubertino Beltran 1987, 81). Perdén’s organization of labor unions 
and other societal organizations -- based on the principles of 
justicialismo -- further alarmed these bishops. Fearing a loss of 
adherents to an "alien" ideology, the Church countered with Accién 
Catélica (AC), an organization designed to promote Catholic values 
among various social groups (e.g., students, workers, etc.). 

Naturally, Perén took offense to these rival organizations, 
and those joining them were often intimidated. The earliest attack 
upon Accidén Catélica came in May, 1952. Following a screening of 
the erotic film "Barbara Atdémica"’’ several AC youths took to the 
streets in protest of such lurid material. Riots broke out and 


several youths were arrested. Upon finding "Suspicious" passages 


-"One must wonder how committed Peron was to promoting Christian principles, 
since he himself was never a practicing Christian by any measure (e.g., church 
attendance, personal lifestyle, etc.). Nonetheless, use of Catholic writings to 
build a personal ideology would be considered a safe move in a country that was 
overwhelmingly Catholic (in name). 


Frederick Pike takes exception to the notion that justicialismo was 
grounded in Catholic teachings. "Justicialismo lacked any direct Christian or 
Catholic orientation. It was regarded by clergymen as purely secular and 
pragmatic. Alarmed by this, and by Peron's program of social reform, which 
acknowledged no connection with Catholic teachings and which was winning 
enthusiastic response among the lower classes, certain clergymen, working largely 
through lay Catholic Action groups, began to assume a role in labor and 
professional organizations" (Pike 1964, 183). Either way, justicialismo 
provoked suspicion among prelates. 


“"Hot-stuff Barbara." 
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in the diary of one AC member, the Minister of the Interior, Angel 
Borlenghi publicly declared that "Latin America was being overrun 
by Catholic missionaries from the U.S., and that Catholic Action 
societies in Paraguay and elsewhere were engaging in anti-Peronista 
propaganda" (Hispanic American Report June 1952, 30). Elsewhere in 
the country, priests and other Catholic officials associated with 
CA felt the physical wrath of Peronismo. 

As the Argentine economy began to worsen in the early 1950s, 
Per6n intensified his program to install justicialismo among the 
working classes and within the military -- his two primary bases of 
power. Catholic bishops continued to voice opposition to this 
political strategy. Their fears were only heightened with the 
death and "deification" of "Saint" Evita, Perén’s first wife. When 
Per6én suspended the observance of several Catholic holidays in 


favor of a celebration for his late wife, the episcopacy became 


vocally infuriated. 

Per6én would not accept criticism lightly. Throughout the 
early 1950s, priests and Catholic lay workers accused of being 
communists were continually harassed. In 1954, Perén, alluding to 
AC, proclaimed “if organizations are legal and legitimate, and 
consequently enjoy the right of carrying on a given activity, they 
should limit themselves to this activity. If they interfere in the 
legal activities of other associations, they should immediately be 
abolished and prosecuted..." (Per6n [1954] 1964, 186-187). 
Revealing the regime’s myopic preoccupation with its secular 
ideology, the official Peronist newspaper declared "that the Church 
should defend its interests, which is all that it does defend 
-..-but it seems to us absolutely intolerable that it should pretend 
to teach norms of conduct to the civil power" (Hechos e Ideas 
[1955] 1964, 191). In addition to these verbal denunciations, 
Perdén secularized education and marriage, and legalized divorce and 
prostitution. 

On another front, the holistic philosophy of justicialismo did 
not prevent Perén from playing social actors against one another. 
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Believing potential power lay in the urban sectors, the president 
developed policies favoring the urban proletariat and, to a lesser 
extent, the bourgeoisie. So as to raise the living standards of 
urban workers, the regime sought to keep food prices down. A 
government monopsony was established to purchase agricultural goods 
at artificially low prices. This policy angered the agricultural 
elite, a traditional stronghold of the Catholic Church. Not 
surprisingly, both the agricultural sector and the Catholic Church, 
with the aid of sympathetic elements in the military, allied to 
bring Perdén’s regime to an end. The Catholic Church was not the 
direct cause of Perdén’s demise, but the open conflict between 
church and state provided one more reason for disgruntled sectors 
to take power (Hispanic American Report 1955, various issues). 


Since 1955, the Catholic Church has remained vigilant against 


Peronist tendencies in Argentine politics, supporting right-wing 


military governments in 1966 and 1976 whose avowed policies were 
anti-Peronist. 
Brazil. 

Like Argentina, the Brazilian Catholic Church sought to regain 
the privileged status it had lost in the 19th century. Furthermore, 
success came under the auspices of a populist dictator - Gettlio 
Vargas 1930-45. Unlike its southern neighbor, however, relations 
between church and state remained cordial throughout the populist 
regime. Though the Church lost some influence (due mostly to 
achieving all its goals and not lobbying for any additional perks), 
the newly acquired status of the Church was never threatened during 
Vargas’s fifteen year tenure. 

While the Constitution of 1891 effectively secured the 
separation of church and state, the Catholic Church continued to 
lobby for reinstatement of certain privileges. These privileges 
included religious education in public schools, legal recognition 
of religious marriages, prohibitions against divorce, and financial 
support. As with most other Latin American Catholic Churches 
following Independence, the Brazilian Church suffered 
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organizational weakness brought on by years of not having to fend 
for itself under colonial rule.*~ With the colonial government 
providing funding and a guaranteed base of parishioners, Catholic 
officials possessed no incentive to innovate institutionally. Once 
on its own, the Church gradually began to rebuild its 
organizational strength (Bruneau 1982, 17). 

Catholic political power regained its greatest degree of 
strength during this period with the appointment of Sebastiao Leme 
da Silveira Cintra as bishop (and later Cardinal) of the Rio de 


Janeiro in 1921.°° Favoring an elitist political strategy aimed at 
reversing the Church’s losses in 1891, Dom Leme established an 
extensive lobbying network. His political efforts became 
progressively bolder until in 1925, Dom Leme sponsored legislation 
that would have re-established the Church (Della Cava 1976, 12). 


Interestingly, the governor of Rio Grande do Sul vehemently opposed 


this measure, and it went down to defeat (Todaro Williams 1976, 
459). That governor was GetGlio Vargas, an avowed atheist who 
named his two sons Luther and Calvin. Five short years later, 
Vargas vigorously supported Church establishment. 

What changed? Most certainly, Vargas did not undergo a 
personal spiritual renewal. Rather, the unstable dynamics of the 
1930 "revolution" opened the window of opportunity for the Church. 
From the outset, the new regime encountered numerous challenges to 
its right to rule, including a serious revolt in Sao Paulo (Bello 
1966, 283-295). Lacking legitimacy, Vargas turned immediately to 
the Catholic Church. Dom Leme, organizing mass Catholic 
demonstrations to reveal the Church’s powerful hold over the 
populace, shrewdly negotiated the re-establishment of the Church 
with Vargas (Todaro Williams 1976, 448). Thus, in a period when 
the government could least command obedience, the Catholic Church 


used its leverage as moral legitimator to extract preferential 


“Brazil became Independent in 1822, but the colonial arrangements 
surrounding church-state relations persisted until 1891. 


*Leme received his first bishopric in Olinda/Recife. 
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treatment from the state in exchange for its blessing of the 
regime. 

Although the early years of the Vargas regime appeared similar 
to Perén’s Argentina in terms of church-state relations -- both 
dictators turned to the Church for legitimation when its social 
control was weakest -- the Brazilian bargain never obsolesced in 
favor of the state to the extent that it did in Argentina. 
Granted, the Church did lose some power as evidenced by its 
inability to prohibit the legalization of gambling (Todaro Williams 
1976, 458), but Vargas never chipped away at Church privileges nor 
did he threaten disestablishment. In part, this resulted from 
Vargas’s greater need for ideological legitimacy given his early 
difficulties consolidating power. 


More importantly, however, Vargas did not create (or adopt) a 
competing secular ideology. In fact, he orchestrated the demise of 


one of Catholicism’s worst enemies, the Alianga Nacional 


Libertadora -- a collection of left-wing parties.** There was an 
indirect challenge to the Church’s ideological base in 1937 when 
Vargas eliminated the Integralist movement, which had strong 
Catholic support.* However, after banishing this Catholic- 
supported party, "Vargas quickly decreed the civil recognition of 
religious wedding ceremonies" (Todaro Williams 1976, 458).* The 


“The Catholic episcopacy assisted in this effort by issuing a "Pastoral 
Letter on Atheistic Communism," which set the stage for Vargas's criminalization 
of the party (Todaro Williams 1976, 455). 


“Like its fascist counterparts in Europe, the Intergralists based their 
corporatist view of society on Catholic thought (Bello 1966, 294). 


‘Vargas continued to placate the Church throughout his tenure, though most 
of the Church's demands were met early on. One of the most significant 
concessions that the Church received late during the regime was an attempt to 
prohibit foreign Protestant missionaries. This issue arose when the United 
States tried to convince Brazil to join the Allies in World War II (Pierson 1973, 
EPP. Vargas, not particularly interested in getting militarily involved, 
delayed Brazil's entry until the war was assuredly won. The negotiations over 
Protestant missionaries, while directly beneficial to the Catholic hierarchy, 
probably served as one of Vargas's many stalling tactics, rather than 
representing a sincere desire to help the Church. The prohibitions were never 
enacted, revealing Vargas's intrinsic lack of devotion to Catholic desires and 
the Church's loss of significant influence on the regime. 
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president knew not to alienate his primary source of moral 
legitimation and compensated the episcopacy accordingly. 

Overall, Vargas’s reign -- including the self-declared Estado 
Novo (New State) from 1937-45 -- was non-ideological. Unlike 
Per6én, he never challenged the ideological leadership of the 
Catholic Church. In fact, he encouraged the development of 
Catholic labor unions and incorporated the Catholic union movement 
within his own Ministry of Labor (Della Cava 1976, 18). 
Additionally, in contrast to Perdén, Vargas pursued less divisive 
economic policies. There were winners and losers, no doubt, but 
losers were more likely to be compensated under Vargas than Peron. 
Therefore, Catholicism could maintain its umbrella appeal amongst 
all segments of the population.* Despite losing some influence 
late in the regime (over issues such as gambling and Protestant 
missions), Vargas’s decision not to pursue intense zero-sum 
patronage policies nor to develop his own ideology meant the 
church-state bargain remained relatively untouched. 
Further Suggested Research. 


Does the church-state bargain in mid-century Brazil and 


Argentina inform our understanding of contemporary events? In 
other words, can the dynamics of the church-state bargain be 
generalized to fit other instances of church-state relations? A 
preliminary glimpse of recent events in Mexico and Nicaragua offer 
possible avenues for the type of analysis presented here. 


Of all the Latin American countries, Mexico represents the 
most severe case of anti-clerical reaction against the Catholic 
Church. Not only were Church landholdings nationalized, but public 
celebration of Mass was forbidden and priests were prohibited from 


"Actually, although Catholicism had a broad (nominal) base in Brazilian 
society, it never was deeply internalized by the vast majority of the population. 
Folk Catholicism was prevalent and rural villages seldom saw a priest. 
Catholicism was strongest amongst the upper classes where the hierarchy devoted 
its greatest attention. Not surprisingly, the shallowness of Catholic commitment 
made it easy for non-Catholics to win converts, witnessed today by the phenomenal 
growth in Pentecostalism and Spiritism (Martin 1990; Stoll 1990). For a 
discussion of Catholicism's low pastoral effort among the population see Vallier 
1970 and Gill 1994. 
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wearing their clerical vestments in public. Despite non- 


enforcement, many of these legal restrictions remain in effect 
today. However, the current president Carlos Salinas de Gotari has 
been motioning for improved relations between church and state. As 
part of his effort to modernize the Mexican economy, President 
Salinas has eroded the preferential support given to government 
employees and other associated trade unions. Thus, the political 
move to repair relations can be viewed as an effort to increase 
government legitimacy by appealing to the moral influence of 
Catholicism at a time when the Salinas administration is alienating 
key constituents by reducing patronage. Though establishment is 
highly unlikely, a new church-state bargain is being struck which 
favors the increased presence of the Catholic Church in political 
affairs. 

For a substantial portion of the 1980s, the Catholic hierarchy 
stood in opposition to Sandinista rule in Nicaragua citing a fear 
that the Church was becoming too involved in politics and that the 
FSLN was co-opting Catholic base communities and leaders for non- 
spiritual purposes. In essence, the episcopacy maintained a 
distant relation with the Sandinistas because its government 
promoted an independent ruling ideology that was not entirely 
consistent with Catholic teachings.** Archbishop Obando y Bravo 
argued that the Church’s role in society was to physically distance 
itself from any political regime and act as a moral conscience to 
the state. 

Today, however, the Catholic Church has forged a close 
relationship with the elected opposition government headed by 


Violeta Chamorro and has received significant policy advantages in 


**Obviously there is scholarly disagreement as to whether the Sandinista 
philosophy of governing is consistent with Catholic social thought. Liberation 
theologians and other proponents of the regime generally see FSLN policy as being 
consistent with the Church's professed "preferential option for the poor." More 
conservative Catholics, including Pope John Paul II disagree. Whether Sandismo 
is compatible with Catholicism is not of concern here. What matters for this 
analysis are the concerns voiced by the episcopal hierarchy, the official 
representatives of the Church who generally negotiate with government leaders the 
standing of their religion in society. 
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the field of religious education (Dodson 1992, 25-29). According 
to the theory of church-state bargaining annunciated above, the 
current political environment in Nicaragua presents the expected 
environment for the augmentation of Catholic privileges: the 
Chamorro government currently sits in a vulnerable governing 
position with an economy on the verge of collapse, its inability to 
control the armed forces, and the public expecting deliverance from 
the myriad of political and economic troubles which has plagued it 
Since the early 1970s. Lacking an independent ideological base for 


governing,®* the resources to deliver patronage to politically 


important sectors, and control over the coercive apparatus of the 
state, it is understandable why the government would seek 
legitimating proclamations from the Catholic Church.*° Given the 
government’s need for legitimation, the Church seized upon the 
opportunity to demand certain concessions. Thus, in both Mexico 
and Nicaragua, governments facing tenuous political support have 
tried to shore up the legitimacy of their regime by appealing to 
the moral suasion of their countries’ predominant religion. 

CONCLUSION: ESTABLISHMENT AND CREDIBILITY - A PARADOX 

As the analysis above has demonstrated, dominant religious 
organizations will attempt to augment their political influence 
over society by seeking unification (or sizeable privileges) with 
the state. Governments in need of an outside source of ideological 
legitimation are usually happy to oblige. However, as governments 
build their own sources of social control, the church-state bargain 
obsolesces in favor of the state. But is unification necessarily 
in the best interest of the dominant church? While it is true that 


°The electoral victory of the UNO government in 1990 came as a shock to 
virtually all political observers. It is widely believed that Chamorro was 
elected on the grounds that a non-Sandinista government would end the decade-long 
contra war and could elicit economic aid for a flailing economy from the United 
States. 


Given the tremendous growth in Protestantism (especially the Pentecostal 
variety) in Nicaragua, the legitimating power of the Catholic Church has 
diminished somewhat. Still, roughly 80% of the population is Catholic at least 
in name. 
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established churches generally receive protection from (or 
Significant advantages over) competing denominations, does this 
favored status necessarily maximize its influence over society? 
Previously, we assumed that religions want to maximize the 
number of people adhering to their faith. As discussed above, 


establishment is the easiest means of prohibiting competitive 


denominations thereby ensuring maximum influence over society. 


Providing the established church with control over education 
further advances the influence of the dominant religion -- rather 
than having to go out and "recruit" parishioners, potential members 
are brought directly to the church via the educational system. 

However, in so far as establishment implies monopoly status 
for the church, leaders of the dominant religion have little 
incentive to develop independent mechanisms of parishioner support. 
Why should the established church expend its own resources for 
parishioner service if the state provides the church with adequate 
means of institutional maintenance and disgruntled parishioners 
have no other denomination to turn to? Classical economics clearly 
informs us that monopolies have less of an incentive to please 
their customers than competitive firms. Recent research has shown 
this to be true with religion, as well (Iannaccone 1991; Gill 
1994): Spirituality (i.e., the strong internalization of religious 
beliefs) is greatest where numerous denominations flourish. When 
religions must compete for adherents, they are more likely to 
address the specific needs of their parishioners. Conversely, 
religious monopolies typically neglect the needs of large segments 
of their parishioner base and as a result the loyalty of those 
members is superficial at best. 

Another problem arises for the dominant religion under 
establishment -- the credibility of the church is directly tied to 
the credibility of the government. If the government fails or 
loses popular support, so to does the church which legitimates it. 
In the eyes of most citizens, a church that supports a corrupt and 
inept government will likely be suspected of being corrupt and 
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inept as well. 

These problems are magnified by the obsolescing nature of the 
church-state bargain. If the established church has no incentive 
to develop independent forms of influence in society, the potential 
loss of influence in the government only portends a weaker church. 
It should be no surprise that the post-colonial Catholic Church in 
Latin America was as attenuated as it was. Moreover, the loss of 
influence predicted by the obsolescing bargain model implies that 
the church will have little recourse to reversing corruption or 
ineptitude in government. Given that the church may benefit 
handsomely from the questionable machinations of a tyrannical 
regime, the church is not likely to use its power of delegitimation 
when corruption in government is high (for the church may actually 
benefit from such corruption), but rather only when it faces 
disestablishment, as was the case in Argentina. 

Thus a paradox ensues. Given that religions tend to outlast 
political regimes, one would reasonably expect that religious 
leaders have the long-term interests of their institution in mind. 
Moreover, the survival and vitality of the religion depends upon 
its ability to serve the needs of its clientele, which in turn 
implies going amongst the flock and internalizing the faith. 
Establishment accomplishes just the opposite: While firming up the 
position of the church in the short-run, it typically leads to a 


lackadaisical clergy. The recent increase in religious competition 
appears to have changed this situation in Latin America as Catholic 
clergy are now discovering new means of activating their members. 
Nonetheless, the temptation of unification always exists. 
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Abstract 


This paper helps explain the liberalization of international trade that has occurred among 
developed countries since World War II, given that domestic politics should have prevented it 
according to existing rational choice theories of the political economy of trade policy. A central 
tenet of those theories is that protectionism persists because its benefits are concentrated on the 
protected industry while its costs are distributed over the rest of the economy. Consequently it 
is worthwhile for the protected interests to spend more resources lobbying for protection than 
it is for consumers to lobby against it, and protection that harms a majority of the population 
persists. I argue that “cooperative liberalization” changes this balance of forces so that 
liberalization has a more even chance. When a government attempts to liberalize 
cooperatively—i.e. reduces trade barriers as a quid pro quo for trade barrier reductions in a 
foreign country—the costs of liberalization are concentrated on the protected interests as before, 
but now the benefits are more concentrated on the particular export industries that receive the 
foreign trade concessions. Consequently, those export interests have a stronger incentive to 
lobby for liberalization than they would under unilateral liberalization, or as I put it the “demand 
for liberalization” rises. I provide evidence for this proposition by estimating the “demand for 
liberalization” through its effects on Senators’ votes on eight major bills from 1890 through 
1937. The estimates of “demand for liberalization” did indeed rise in cooperative as opposed 
to unilateral legislation, as predicted by the theory. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to explain the substantial liberalization of trade among 
developed countries over the last five or six decades despite the fact that domestic politics, 
according to rational choice theories of tariff formation, should have prevented it. This puzzle 
is illustrated by an incongruence between two literatures that both attempt to explain international 
trade policy. One literature—the international institutions literature—describes the international 
political economy of trade barriers well. It argues that international institutions have facilitated 
this dramatic reduction of trade barriers. However, this literature almost completely ignores 
domestic politics, which has been shown to be important in determining trade policy. The other 
literature—the endogenous tariff literature—describes the domestic political economy of trade 
barriers well. It argues, among other things, that trade barriers persist because their benefits 
are concentrated while their costs are dispersed, so that protected interests lobby a great deal to 
keep their protection, while consumers have little reason to work for their removal. However, 
this literature neglects international political factors. Both literatures seem to be right, as far as 
they go. The puzzle to be explained, then, is why do nations cooperate to reduce trade barriers 
in the presence of domestic politics that should prevent it? 

This study will help to provide an explanation for that puzzle. Furthermore, that 
explanation for liberalization will be based on first principles—the rational action of 
governmental and economic agents within the domestic political economy. That is, the 
explanation will be based on microfoundations. The argument presented in this study is that 
liberalization has succeeded because it has been cooperative with other countries. That is, 
countries’ trade barriers have been reduced as explicit guid pro quos for trade barrier reductions 
in other countries. 

“International cooperation” in this paper is not an abstract state of the world. It is a 
policy. Specifically, it is a policy to complete a transaction with another country. Just as a 
transaction like, say, the sale of a house, is a cooperative agreement between a buyer and seller, 
so in this paper international cooperation is a transaction between two countries. Just as a sale 
of a house is a cooperative agreement in which each party gives something (money or a house 
for buyer or seller respectively) to get something in return (a house or money), leaving both 
parties better off than without the transaction, so in this paper cooperation is an agreement by 
two countries to give something (lower trade barriers on the other countries exports) in order 


“I would like to thank James Alt, Alberto Alesina, Robert Keohane, and Gary King for many helpful comments 
on various drafts of this project, and Keith Poole for supplying some of the data. All errors remain my 
responsibility. 


to get something (lower trade barriers on their exports). This definition of international 
cooperation as a government policy to complete a transaction will be used for the rest of the 
paper. 

This paper argues that international cooperation, as I have just described it, concentrates 
the benefits of liberalization on export interests that receive foreign trade concessions in return, 
and, therefore, helps those exporters overcome their collective action problems, and lobby for 
liberalization to a greater extent than they would if the legislation was unilateral—that is, if there 
were no explicit foreign trade concessions. 

Figure 1 depicts the tariff reductions that have taken place in the United States since 
cooperative liberalization became an integral part of its trade policy in 1934. With the exception 
of the First World War, tariffs in the U.S. hovered around 45 to 50 per cent from the Civil War 
until World War II, reaching a peak in 1933 as a result of the infamous Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
In 1934, Congress granted President Franklin Roosevelt broad powers to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties with other countries that would reduce barriers to trade. The complete reversal 
of trend following the implementation of this Reciprocal Trade Agreements program is striking. 
After 1947 cooperative liberalization in trade policy was carried out under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in a series of negotiated “rounds”. The evidence of 
the effects of cooperative liberalization shown by the substantial reduction in U.S. tariff rates 
is corroborated by examining the time series of other developed countries’ tariff rates.’ 

This cooperation in international trade policy is a puzzle for the international relations 
literature. After all, one of the basic insights of the study of international relations, is that 
cooperative agreements are difficult to achieve because there is no central authority to enforce 
them.” A great deal of work has been done recently to explain the puzzle of international policy 
cooperation in the anarchic international system (Axelrod, 1984; Keohane, 1984; Krasner, 1983; 
Oye, 1984). This literature starts from the premise that countries are interdependent—that is, 
the policies set in one country affect the welfare of other countries. In the jargon of economics, 
there are externalities in countries’ policies. Therefore, countries would be better off if they 
could set their policies cooperatively. One representation of this scenario is the familiar 
prisoners’ dilemma game, with its sub-optimal equilibrium. Both players could be made better 
off if they could both cooperate, but they cannot because non-cooperation is a “dominant 
strategy” for both players. Several scholars have gone on to argue that international institutions 
help countries cooperate in these situations by increasing communication, reducing transactions 


' This is not to say that the GATT does not have substantial problems. Economists have pointed to the “new 
protectionism” —the cynical use of anti-dumping and escape clause provisions in levying duties on trade in specific 
industries, the rise of NTBs to trade, and the increased use of “negotiated protection” such as so-called “voluntary 
export restraints” and “orderly marketing agreements”. In addition, the heavy use of subsidies, especially in 
agriculture, continues to distort world markets (Bhagwati, 1988; Bhagwati and Patrick, 1990; Grieco, 1988; Gilpin, 
1984 pp. 204-220; and sources cited therein). 


? Some scholars go on to argue that because countries can rely only on themselves for their own security they are 
reluctant engage in cooperation, not only because other countries may not live up to international agreements, but 
because other countries may use the gains from cooperative ventures to conquer them in the future (Waltz, 1978). 
Within the trade area specifically, these “realist” international relations scholars have argued that states use tariffs 
to preserve national economic power which they may need in future conflicts (Gilpin, 1984, Grieco, 1988). 
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costs, and changing the game to repeated play (Keohane, 1984, Oye, 1986, Axelrod and 
Keohane, 1986).? 

Most of the work explaining cooperation has assumed unitary state actors who maximize 
some measure of the “national interest”. Unfortunately, these “third image” explanations can 
explain cooperation by assuming particular preferences for states, but they cannot explain why 
particular people within the government with their own personal interests would choose to 
cooperate. That is, there are no microfoundations. This leads to several problems. First, the 
assumption that states are unitary actors with sets of preferences itself contains many 
assumptions, often hidden and inexplicit, about the domestic policy process that generated those 
preferences in the first place. These assumptions, when stated explicitly, could yield greater 
insights into the domestic and international political economy of cooperation. Second, the 
causality implied by the explanations may be misleading, if a third image factor is accredited 
with something that was actually caused by domestic political factors. Third, third image 
explanations ignore large pieces of the empirical evidence. 

These problems are particularly acute in the trade policy issue area, where there is over 
a century of work that suggests that domestic political considerations are extremely important 
in trade policy making. Much of this work is historical, and has shown case after case of trade 
policy being determined by powerful domestic interests (Schattschneider, 1935; Stanwood, 1903; 
Tarbell, 1911; Taussig, 1966; Terrill, 1970 to name just a few). More recently, economists and 
a few political scientists in the “endogenous tariff literature”, have used quantitative techniques 
to link constituents’ interests to trade policy outcomes (Baldwin, 1985; Coughlin, 1985; Hansen, 
1989, Lavergne, 1983; McArthur and Marks, 1988; Pincus, 1975; Ray, 1981a, 1981b to name 
just a few). Thus, third image explanations of trade policy ignore a great deal of work that 
suggests domestic politics are extremely important.* 

For most economists, by contrast, the reduction of trade barriers is no puzzle—trade 
barriers are inefficient and should be reduced. Thus, for economists, who have preached the 
evils of trade barriers for over two centuries, the real puzzle is their persistence. To address 
that puzzle, “endogenous tariff theory” was born (Grossman and Helpman, 1992, Magee, Brock 
and Young, 1989; Mayer 1984, and sources cited therein). The upshot of the literature is that 
tariffs endure because it is in policy makers’ best interests to set them. There are a variety of 
models that capture this point. Without going into any detail here, constituents vote or lobby 
for the tariff rate that maximizes their disposable income, while politicians provide the tariff rate 
that maximizes their chances of staying in office. One final common thread to the literature is 
that tariffs persist because their benefits are concentrated on a particular industry while their 


3 However, institutions are by no means always necessary to facilitate cooperation, though, even in a game in which 
defection is the dominant strategy like prisoner’s dilemma. In fact, the “folk theorem” of game theory states that 
if a prisoners’ dilemma game is repeated indefinitely, there are many possible cooperative solutions to it, even 
without the aid of international institutions. 


* Most third image scholars would reply that they do not deny that domestic factors have some effect, but they are 
not the most important and should be excluded to build the most parsimonious theory of cooperation. Even if one 
were to grant that domestic factors are not the most important determinants of trade policy, which I do not, then, 
it is now time to expand the theory to include domestic politics. It is particularly imperative to do this in the study 
of trade policy where the theory of domestic policy formation, and the evidence to back it up, is so rich. 
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costs are diffused over the whole country. That is how tariff rates that hurt the majority of the 
citizens in a country persist—the few who receive the benefits, which are quite large per person, 
have a sirong incentive to lobby or vote for the tariff, but the many who pay the costs, which 
are quite small per person, have little incentive to lobby or vote against the protection. Thus, 
the theory of collective action problems is central to the endogenous tariff literature. 

In this way economists have been able to answer their question of how rational 
individuals could maintain an inefficient system of protection, and do it in a way that fits the 
long historical record quite well—to a certain extent. However, just as the international 
institutions literature suffers from a lack of domestic politics, the endogenous tariff literature 
suffers from a lack of international politics. Most of the studies in this literature assume away 
the interdependence or externality that is the cornerstone of the international institutions 
literature. Trade policy becomes a purely domestic affair. This literature suffers from the same 
shortcoming as the international institutions literature, in reverse. As such, most of the literature 
does not explain the dramatic reduction of tariffs in the post-World War II period.° 

Thus, both of the major literatures that address trade policy in the 1990s ignore large 
segments of the empirical evidence—one the longstanding history of the role of domestic politics 
in determining trade policy, the other the substantial amount of liberalization that has occurred 
since the mid-1930s. However, the real problem is not that the literatures are “wrong” for 
excluding factors explained by the other, but that, in fact, both seem to be “right” in explaining 
those factors that they do address, and that those explanations appear to be contradictory. 
Cooperative liberalization appears to be a fact—so do the collective action problems that should 
have prevented it. The puzzle is: how can both be right? How can countries cooperate in the 
presence of strong domestic pressures that should militate against it? An answer to that question 
is the purpose of this study. 

I will square the two literatures first by borrowing a model of the domestic political 
economy from the endogenous tariff literature, and placing it in an anarchic international system 
in which each country’s trade policies effect the welfare of persons in other countries. I will 
then look at the effects on the policy outcomes in the model when countries agree to 
cooperatively reduce their trade barriers. This new model will suggest that cooperative 
liberalization changes the domestic political process that generates the policy in the first place. 
Put another way, while “third image” arguments suggest that regimes work by changing the 
costs and benefits facing sovereign units, this study will argue that—to the extent that they 
facilitate cooperative liberalization—they work because they pierce the veil of sovereignty, 
changing the costs and benefits of individuals within the domestic political economy itself. 

The argument of this paper is that cooperative liberalization mitigates the collective action 
problems of pro-liberalization groups that are inherent in the political economy of protection and 
therefore increases the amount of lobbying for liberalization. Mancur Olson (1965) argued that 
it is often difficult for political pressure groups to form because of the incentive for individual 
members of the group to free ride. All members of a group will benefit from the lobbying 
whether they have contributed to the effort or not, so there is little reason to contribute. Olson 
argued that groups which have more concentrated membership will find it easier to take 


* McMillan 1986, pp. 23-33 is an exception, but it is a formalization of the third image explanations described 
above. Lohmann and O’Halloran, 1991, is another exception, but it has no international political elements. 
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collective political action, ceteris paribus, because the benefits of collective action will be spread 
across fewer individuals and because free riding will be easier to identify and punish in a smaller 
group. In later work, Olson (1983) himself, recognized the implications of his argument for 
trade policy, as have many others since (Baldwin, 1985, Mayer, 1984). Indeed, scholars who 
pre-dated Olson’s 1965 book recognized the importance of the concentration of benefits and 
dispersion of costs of protection for trade policy (Schattschneider, 1935, pp. 127-28, Pareto, 
1923, pp. 377-9). Due to the collective action problems, then, small import competing producer 
groups have an upper hand in lobbying for protection against the relatively dispersed group of 
consumers who would be hurt by it. In political systems where lobbying is important to policy 
outcomes, then, protectionism has an upper hand. 

In contrast, a cooperative trade proposal—i.e. one in which each country reduces its trade 
barriers on particular commodities as a quid pro quo for reductions in another country—should 
promote quite different lobbying behavior. Obviously, for those industries whose protection 
would be lowered there is little difference between the cooperative reduction and a unilateral 
reduction of protection, so those groups can be expected to lobby heavily against it. However, 
export interests in each country will now receive more sales due to the international agreement 
and therefore will also have an incentive to lobby for the cooperative arrangement. In the case 
of a unilateral attempt at liberalization, these export interests would have had no more reason 
to lobby for the liberalization than any other consumer interest. But, with cooperative 
liberalization the benefits of a cooperative arrangement would be concentrated in their industry 
so that they would have more incentive to lobby for cooperative liberalization than a unilateral 
one. Thus, cooperative liberalization can “enfranchise” export interests to lobby for 
liberalization for which they otherwise would not have an incentive to lobby. This is what is 
meant by the statement that the demand for liberalization is increased due to cooperative 
liberalization—there is a stronger lobby in favor of liberalization than would have existed without 
the international agreement. 

Figure 2 is graphic representation of the argument presented in this study. In this model 
trade policy is the outcome of a vote in the legislature. The first step in the sequence, selection 
of the proposal is shown in italics and is connected to the rest of the steps in the figure by a 
dashed line to signify that it is not the subject of this paper. It is simply given exogenously in 
the argument below. The main argument of the paper is captured in steps two through five. 
The steps described are for a liberalizing proposal. If a unilateral proposal is submitted, as in 
step 2a, then in step 3a costs of that proposed policy will be concentrated on the protected 
interests while benefits will be dispersed throughout the economy. Therefore in step 4a 
protected import competing interests will lobby heavily against the proposal, while consumers 
will lobby only weakly for it, and, as shown in step 5a, chances of passage of the proposal by 
the legislature will be low. If the legislation proposed in step 2 is ccooperative—that is, it 
provides for an opening of a foreign market as a quid pro quo for reduction the country’s own 
protection—the situation is quite different. In step 3b costs remain concentrated on the protected 
interests, as in step 3a, but unlike 3a, some of benefits are also concentrated on the particular 
export interests that receive greater access to foreign markets. Therefore in step 4b, those 
exporters who would benefit most from preferential access to the foreign countries’ markets 
lobby more heavily for the proposal than they would in step 4a, while import competing interests 
continue to lobby heavily against the proposal. Finally, in step 5b, because of the greater 


exporter lobbying, chances that the liberalizing proposal will pass are higher than in step Sa. 


Il. THE MODEL 

This section will formally lay out the theory of the domestic political economy of 
protection, and the effect of cooperative liberalization on that political economy first by showing 
its effects on the real incomes of economic agents within the economy and then the effects on 
the lobbying behavior that the income changes induce. Finally, the section will discuss the 
effects of these changes in lobbying behavior on legislators’ votes on trade legislation. 


A. The Effects of International Cooperation on Real Incomes 

The model of the effects of tariff changes on real incomes presented here is borrowed 
from Mayer (1984) with several modifications. Mayer’s notation is used whenever possible. 
The country modeled in this chapter is assumed to be large enough to effect the world price of 
the goods that it imports. There are assumed to be nm > 2 commodities in the domestic 
economy. Furthermore, only unskilled labor is perfectly mobile between each of the n 
industries. The other factors of production are specific to the particular industries in which they 
are employed, and cannot be used in other industries. There are n specific factors—one for each 
industry. Each constituent in this domestic political economy is assumed to have homothetic 
preferences which can be expressed in an indirect utility function specified by equation (1): 


where p, is the price of the ith commodity relative to the second commodity, and y’ is individual 
i’s personal income. Personal income, y’, can also be expressed as a share of the country’s 
aggregate income, Y. That is, y' = ¢'Y, where, ¢’ is constituent i’s share of aggregate country 
income. Each individual’s income share can also be expressed as her factor income as a share 
of the total factor income in the economy or: 


Ry + R;Vj 
n 


+ 


(2) = 


where Ry is the wage rate of labor (the mobile factor), V, is the total amount of labor in the 
economy, R; is the return on the specific factor employed in the jth industry, and V, is the total 
amount of the jth industry’s specific factor in the whole domestic political economy, and is 
assumed to be fixed. V; is the amount of the jth specific factor owned by individual i, and is 
also assumed to be fixed. Notice two implicit simplifying assumptions in equation (2). First, 
each individual owns one unit on the mobile factor. Second, each individual owns only one type 
of specific factor. Therefore, in equation (2), each individual’s income share, ¢', can be indexed 
by the industry in which she owns a specific factor, /. 
The aggregate income of the home economy is expressed in equation (3) as follows: 


N 
i=1 i=l 


where X; is the home country production of good i, f, is the home country’s tariff rate on imports 
of commodity i, 7; is the world relative price of good i for good 2, and M, is the amount of good 
i imported by the country. Notice the implicit simplifying assumption in equation (3) that there 
are no export taxes. In the results below I will make the further simplifying assumption that only 
one commodity, the gth, has a positive tariff, and that the tariffs of the remaining n-1 
commodities are zero. 

Following Mayer (1984) I will assume that the commodities are unbiased with respect 
to labor. A commodity is unbiased with respect to labor if the relative change in the wage rate 
brought about by an increase in that commodity’s price is the average of the change in all other 
factor prices (Mayer, 1984, p. 342-43, Ruffin and Jones, 1977, p. 339). This will further 
simplify the expressions that follow. Secondly, I will assume that the tariff rate on the gth 
industry was set at the “optimal” level before the small change studied here. 

Under these assumptions, the effect of a small change in 7, on the gth specific factor’s 
real income is: 


du; /dt, 


(4) BL = « 


where dr, is meant to symbolize the magnitude of the small change in ¢,, and A, = V,’/V, or 


person 7’s ownership share of the gth specific factor. Furthermore, as shown by Ruffin ‘and 
Jones (1977) 


is the share of the economy’s total labor supply used in the production of good /. 

is the elasticity of substitution of between the specific factor i and the mobile factor, and 
is the cost share of factor j used in the production of good j, or R,V,/pX;. Similarly, y, 
is the cost share of the mobile factor in production of good /. 


Also, as shown by Ruffin and Jones (1977), when commodity g is unbiased with respect to the 
mobile factor, labor, then 8, is the domestic production of g’s share of aggregate income, that 


is p,X,/Y. 


Completing a similar process for the n-1, h ¥ g, specific factors, yields: 
dU; /dt 


(6) Bag = ———Zdt, = -YB,BAnb 


where B,,' is the effect of a small change in /, on the real income of the ith person who owns 


where: 
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the specific factor used in the Ath industry, and ,' = V,'/V,. 

Since there are more than two industries, (1-8,) > 6,, and |B,,'| > |B,,'|, among 
individuals with similar ownership shares of their respective factors. That means that the costs 
from a tariff reduction are concentrated on owners of the gth specific factor while the gains from 
that reduction are dispersed across the owners of all n-1 of the other specific factors, so that 
each individual Ath specific factor owner gains much less from tariff reduction than the gth 
specific factor owner loses. 

Now, let us look at the situation if t, were to be reduced cooperatively with another 
nation. Imagine that the government of the nation with this political economy (which we will 
call the “home country”) reaches an agreement with a foreign country such that for each small 
reduction in the home country tariff rate on good g, #,, the foreign country will reduce its tariff 
rate on a home country commodity k, 7,, by a small amount. Let us assume that this foreign 
country is large enough to affect the world price of good k, ,. Furthermore, we will assume 
that the kth commodity is unbiased with respect to labor, as was the gth. Using the preceding 
results, shows that the effect of cooperative tariff reductions on the real incomes of the various 
specific factors would be quite different compared to the unilateral case. 

For owners of the specific factor used in the protected industry (i.e. the gth industry), 
the effect of a small change in ¢, would be: 


(7) Bag = Y(1-B,) + 


5m + By) - YB,B AD, 


where Book is the effect on the real income of specific factor owners in the gth industry of a 
cooperative reduction of the home country’s trade barrier on the gth commodity in return for a 
reduction of a foreign trade barrier on the kth commodity. The first term in equation (7) is the 
same as in the unilateral case, and is negative for a small reduction in ¢t,. The second term 
which, is common to all people regardless of their factor ownership, is person i’s share, ¢,', of 
the increase in the home country’s total income Y, that results from the reduction of the foreign 
country’s trade barrier, 7,. The increase in Y is the value of exports of good k times the increase 
in volume of those exports, E,, plus the increase in the world price of those exports, z, = p,, 
that follows from the reduction of 7,. As the price of the kth good rises, the income share of 
those who own the kth specific factor, ¢,', increases at the expense of all the other specific 
factors in the economy. The third term in equation (7) captures this effect on the gth specific 
factor. It is the decrease in the gth specific factor’s real income that results from the reduction 
of ¢,' after the increase in p,. Since this increase in @,' is “paid for” by the entire rest of the 
economy, the effects on other factors, like the gth, are quite small, just as the increases in real 
income were for the h # g specific factors under unilateral liberalization. 

For those specific factors used to make the n-2 remaining h # g commodities, for which 
h # k, the effect would be: 


(8) Brg = + 


The first term in equation (8) is the same as under unilateral liberalization. As before, it is the 
increase in real income that is attributable to the increase in the A industries’ specific factors 
income shares that follow from the reduction of p,, after t, is decreased. The second term is 
identical to the second term in equation (7), and is the ith owner’s of the h ¥ g specific factor 
share of the same increase in Y caused by the reduction of the foreign trade barrier, 7,. The 
third term in equation (8) is also quite similar to the third term in equation (7). The h # g 
industries for which h # k also experience a small reduction in income share as p, increases. 
The third term captures this effect, just as it did for the gth specific factor. 

Finally, the specific factor used in the Ath industry—the export industry that enjoys the 
reduction of the foreign trade barrier, 7,, —would be affected thus: 


(9) Bigk = YB + 


(Ey + + YB,(1-B,) MIB, 


As in equations (7) and (8), the first term is the same as under unilateral liberalization, and the 
second term is the same for all specific factors. However, the third term in equation (9) is quite 
different for the kth specific factor. It is the increase in the income share of those who own kth 
specific factor income share that results from the increase in p,. Since (1-6,) > 6,, this third 
term is larger for the Ath industry than it is for the gth industry and the remaining h ¥ g 
industries, as long as the )/s are of similar size. This in turn implies that the gains to the kth 
industry from the reduction of 7, are much larger than the losses to the gth and the remaining 
h # g industries. In other words the benefits of cooperative liberalization are concentrated on 
the kth specific factors just as the costs of liberalization are concentrated on the gth specific 
factor. 

A numerical example may help illustrate these effects. Let us assume that there are 100 
equally sized industries in the economy so that 8; = 1/100 for alli. We will also assume that 
all industries have 1000 specific factor owners so that \; = 1/1,000 for all i andj. Let us also 
assume that before the policy change the income shares of all individuals were equal so that ¢; 
= ¢, for alliandj. This aliows us to treat the effect of the increase in Y due to the lower 7,, 
as a constant for each person, which I will call 2. These assumptions are designed only to allow 
us to ignore extraneous factors and concentrate solely on the effects of cooperative versus 
unilateral liberalization on the real incomes of the various groups. We will assume that the two 
countries agree to reduce trade polices so as to bring about an equal percentage change in the 
world prices of the respective products so that 7, = 7,. It is assumed that before cooperative 
liberalization ft, was set at the optimal level and that this was 50 per ceni. Let us look at the 
effects of a one per cent reduction in the domestic price of good g, p,. This in turn implies a 
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1/3 of a per cent increase in 7, = p,, under cooperative liberalization. Under these assumption 
the effects of unilateral and cooperative liberalization on the real income of the various groups 
are as follows: 


Unilateral Cooperative 


-YU(1-B,)B, yb, + + 2 
= -(99/10,000,000)Y = -(993/100,000,000)Y + 0 


YB - + 0 
= (1/10,000,000)Y = (7/100,000,000)Y + Q 


YB Y[B.BP, + Jr + 2 
= (1/10,000,000)Y = (340/100,000,000)Y + Q 


Although its assumptions are quite specific this numerical example helps illustrate several 
general patterns in comparing the real income effects of cooperative versus unilateral trade 
liberalization. The most striking effect of cooperative liberalization is that, as mentioned above, 
the benefits of trade liberalization to the kth industry are considerably higher than under 
unilateral liberalization, because of the increased world price of its product. The effects of 
cooperative as compared to unilateral liberalization on the real incomes of the other two groups 
are somewhat ambiguous. The reductions in ¢,' and ¢,' from the increase in p, reduces these 
groups’ real incomes, but the increase in Y as a result of larger exports also increases their real 
incomes. Under cooperative liberalization, these groups’ “share of the pie” has been reduced, 
but the size of the pie has increased. The net effect is ambiguous. ° 

In summary, the costs of a reduction of a particular industry’s protection were shown to 
be concentrated on the protected industry, while the benefits are spread out throughout the rest 
of the economy under unilateral liberalization. That is, the reduction in real income for the 
protected industry is much higher than the increases in real income for the other industries in 
the economy. However, if the country would agree to liberalize cooperatively with another 
nation, the benefits of liberalization would be concentrated to a much larger degree on the export 
industry that would receive the foreign trade barrier concessions. 


° The most important factor in determining the net effect is the degree to which the reduction of 7, leads to an 
increase in exports of kK—i.e., the size of E,. If this percentage increase is quite high, Q will be larger, and make 
the effects of cooperative liberalization on the real incomes of those in the gth and h # k industries more likely to 
be positive relative to unilateral liberalization. The size of the price changes of p, relative to p, are also important 
to real income changes of cooperative relative to unilateral liberalization. It was assumed above that the two 
countries agreed to make the percentage changes of the world prices equal. Obviously, though, the two countries 
may not agree that world price changes will be equal. If it was decided that 7, would be changed by more than 
m,, then the effect of cooperative liberalization would be larger on the kth industry both in absolute terms and 
relative to the gth industry. 
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B. Effects of International Cooperation on Lobbying Effort 

This section will change the focus of the discussion from the real income changes caused 
by changes in trade barriers to the lobbying behavior that those income changes generate. 
Mayer (1984) assumed that tariff changes were the result of referendum voting. I believe it to 
be more plausible to argue that tariff changes are the result of legislative voting and, indirectly, 
lobbying . This will require a few changes to Mayer’s assumptions. 

We will begin by defining the net demand for liberalization as D = D, - D, where D, 
is the total amount of lobbying by all of the specific factor owners of the h ¥ g industries, and, 
under cooperative liberalization, of the kth industry as well. D> is the total amount of lobbying 
by the protected interest—i.e., the owners of the gth specific factor. Let us call d,' the amount 
of lobbying (or demand) for liberalization contributed by person i, and D,' the total amount of 
lobbying for liberalization by all those in the pro-liberalization group except person i, so that D, 
= D,' + d,'. Similar definitions apply to the protectionist side for d,' and D,/. 

Now let us suppose that if the net demand for liberalization is above a threshold, 6, that 
the policy will be enacted. This threshold is determined by the individual legislators’ utility 
functions from voting for a particular trade policy and is simply the amount of lobbying that is 
required to induce fifty per cent plus one legislators to vote for a liberalizing piece of legislation. 
Put another way, 6 is the amount of lobbying it would take to induce the marginal legislator to 
vote for liberalization. The supply side of this model will be discussed in greater detail in the 
next section. 

The threshold 6 is unknown with certainty to the various individuals. Instead, only the 
distribution of 5—F(6)—is known. The probability of the passage of a liberalizing policy is the 
probability that the threshold, 6, is less than or equal to D, - Dp. This probability is simply the 
probability that 6 - D,' + Dp < d,', which we can express as F(d,'). F(d,') is the probability that 
a particular liberalizing trade policy will pass given a contribution of d,' or less.’ 

Now, F(d,'=0) is not necessarily zero, since it is possibile, indeed, likely, that D,' - D, 
is such that there is some positive probability that a pro-liberalization measure will pass even 
if pro-liberalization member i does not contribute at all. Therefore, since i will receive the 
benefits of this probability whether she contributes or not, we should normalize the probability 
of passage of the pro-liberalization measure from a contribution of d,'—i.e., F(d,')—by the 
probability of passage of the measure if d,' was zero. Let us, then, define the benefits from a 
contribution, d,', as: = [F(d,') - F(d,'=0)]B,,. 

Each individual’s problem is simply to maximize expected net benefits. In the case of 
an owner of anh # g specific factor this means choosing the amount of lobbying, d,', so as to 
maximize G‘(d,') - cd,', where c is the marginal cost of a unit of lobbying. The objective 
function of an owner of the gth specific factor is obviously similar. The lobbying equilibrium 
is a Nash equilibrium so that when individual 7 in the pro-liberalization group maximizes her 
objective function, she takes the amount of pro-liberalization lobbying by others, D,’, as well 
as the amount of protectionist lobbying, Dp, as constant at their maximized levels. Two 
conditions must hold in equilibrium. First, average benefits must exceed average costs, which 


7 At this level of generality, if we also assumed that D,‘ and D, were not known with certainty but that only their 
distributions were known, it would not change the presentation of the model since the sum of three distributions is 
just another distribution. 
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after dividing by B,,’ can be written: 


Second, if person i contributes at all, marginal benefits must equal marginal costs. Once again, 
dividing this condition by B,, yields: 


for d,' > 0. A similar pair of conditions applies to the protectionist lobbying, as well. 
Furthermore, 9G‘(d,')/dd,' is simply f(d,')—that is, the probability function that is associated with 
the distribution function F(d,'). 

Figure 3 plots plausible representations of marginal benefit and average benefit curves 
both divided by B,,' for an individual in both the protectionist and pro-liberalization lobby. The 
marginal benefit curves are marked f(d,') and f(d,’) for the pro-liberalization and protectionist 
lobbies respectively, and the average benefit curves are marked G(d,')/d,' and G(d;)/d,; for the 
pro-liberalization and protectionist groups respectively. It is assumed that there are no fixed 
costs, although this does not change the qualitative result presented here. The average and 
marginal cost curves are normalized by B, as were marginal benefit and average benefits. 
These cost-benefit ratio curves are marked c/B in Figure 3. The curve for pro-liberalization 
group member 7 is the solid line and the curve for protectionist group member / is the long 
dashed line. 

[Figure 3 about here] 

The exact shape of the marginal benefit and average benefit curves depends on the 
probability distribution F(-), and the probability of passage of the measure if i does not 
contribute—the probabilities F(d,'=0) and F(d,'=0). To motivate this example, it is assumed 
that F(d,') is distributed normally® and that the probability of a pro-liberalization victory in the 
absence of a contribution by pro-liberalization group member i is ten per cent—that is F(d,'=0) 
= 0.10. The probability of failure of the pro-liberalization measure in the absence of a 
contribution by protectionist group member i is seventy percent—that is F(d,=0) = 0.70. 
These assumptions are obviously arbitrary, but they do not effect the main theoretical argument 
presented here, and only have an impact on the second order effects of cooperative 
liberalization. 

For a particular contribution to be an equilibrium it must meet the average cost condition 
in equation (10) and the marginal cost condition in equation (11). Therefore, for a pro- 
liberalization group member to make a contribution, she must have a cost-benefit ratio curve 
below the line marked c/B) ,—the cut-off point for the average-marginal cost curve if F(d,') = 
0.1. Any point above c/B,, would not meet the average cost condition. Thus, for anh # g 


* The fact that f(d,') may not always be decreasing does not pose a problem for the second order conditions since 
all equilibria are on the decreasing part of the curve. 
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specific factor owner to be willing to contribute at all, she would have to be willing to contribute 
at least d,""". The cut-off point for the protectionist group is marked c/B,;. Any point above 
c/By; would not meet either the average or the marginal costs condition for F(d;=0) = 0.7. 


It is clear that because B,,’ is so much smaller than B,,’ that the cost-benefit ratio line, is going 
to be much higher for the h ¥ g industries than for the gth industry. For instance, an owner 
of anh # g specific factor will have a cost-benefit curve like c/B,, and make no contribution 
at all, while an owner of the gth specific factor will have a cost-benefit curve like c/B,, and 
make a contribution of dp. 

Thus, it is not worth the cost for the A # g specific factor owners to make a 
contribution. Put another way, owners of the h # g specific factors are much less likely to find 
it profitable to “invest” in political action because the small real income gains from a change 
in the tariff rate in combination with the small probability that a contribution will bring about 
the change do not warrant the cost of the contribution. This suggests that many of the h # g 
specific factors will be de facto disenfranchised because the benefits of political action are too 
low. Meanwhile, the gth specific factor owners will have considerably larger real income losses 
from a reduction in f,, so they have more incentive to lobby even for small increases in the 
probability that they will defeat the reduction in the trade barrier. Thus, despite the different 
assumptions, Mayer’s point is still valid—a small reduction in ¢, might be prevented under 
unilateral liberalization because the benefits of it are too low to induce the beneficiaries into the 
political process, so the majority of contributions are by those who are hurt by the reduction. 
Elsewhere I have shown that this point is robust to various values of F(d,') and F(d;) (Gilligan, 
1993, pp. 54-56). 

Thus, without cooperative liberalization, it is likely that the h ¥ g specific factor owners 
will have little incentive to contribute to the pro-liberalization lobbying effort, while the gth 
specific factor owners will have a large incentive to do so. Cooperative liberalization, however, 
changes this situation appreciably. As shown in the last section, a cooperative agreement to 
reduce some foreign trade barrier on the kth good, 7,, would increase benefits substantially to 
owners of the kth specific factor. In Figure 3, this means that owners of the kth specific factor 
would have a real income change much closer to the gth specific factor owners, and the Ath 
specific factor owners’ cost-benefit ratio curve will be much closer to the gth industries—at a 
point like c/B,,,. In this example this would mean that an owner of the kth specific factor would 
contribute the amount d,. 

Of course, the increase in lobbying by the kth specific factor owners is going to increase 
the probability that the liberalizing policy will pass, ceteris paribus, and therefore shift the 
marginal and average benefit curves of the other actors. These effects are shown in Figure 4. 
There, for exposition, it is assumed that the increase in lobbying by owners of the kth specific 
factor increases F(d,'=0) to 0.5 for the remaining h # g specific factors, and decreases 
F(d,=0) to 0.5 for the gth specific factors. These new marginal benefit curves for the two 
lobbies are shown in solid lines. The original marginal benefit curves are also shown in long 
dashed lines for the protectionist lobby and alternating long and short dashed lines for the pro- 
liberalization lobby. The average benefit curves are not shown for the original protectionist 
lobby where F(d;=0) = 0.7 or for the new curves where F(d,'=0) = F(d;=0) = 0.5 since 
they are not binding in either case. 

[Figure 4 about here] 
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Typically, when one person provides more of a public good, as the kth specific factor 
owners do in this case, the other members of the group will reduce their contributions, or “free- 
ride” more. Figure 4 also shows that if there was anh ~ g specific factor owner who would 
contribute under unilateral liberalization, that contributor would reduce his or her contribution 
after the increase in contribution by the kth specific factor under cooperative liberalization, i.e. 
would “free-ride” more, in the traditional fashion. For instance, such a contributor might have 
a cost-benefit ratio like c/B,,' and make a contribution like d,’ under unilateral liberalization. 
But, under cooperative liberalization, after the shift of curves, such a contributor with the same 
cost-benefit ratio would make a contribution of only d,".’ This is the usual public goods “free 
rider” effect.’° 

Two points should be made however. First, I will not do so here, but, since these 
equilibria are all on the decreasing portion of the marginal benefit curve, it is not difficult to 
show that the remaining h ¥ g specific factors will not reduce lobbying contributions so much 
as to completely offset the increases in lobbying by the owners of the kth specific factor (see for 
instance Magee Brock and Young pp. 278-84). The second point to be mentioned is that I 
regard it to be unlikely that many of the h ¥ g would contribute at all under either unilateral 
liberalization or cooperative liberalization so this increase in “free-riding” as a result of 
cooperative liberalization does not apply to most of the pro-liberalization group members. If they 
did not contribute at all under unilateral liberalization they cannot “free-ride” more under 
cooperative liberalization. 

Figure 4 also shows the change in contributions by the gth specific factor as a result of 
cooperative liberalization. Members of that group find that their marginal and average benefit 
curves have shifted to the right due to the exogenous increase in lobbying by the kth specific 
factors owners. So, for the same real income change an owner of the gth specific factor would 
increase her lobbying. For instance, suppose a gth specific factor would experience a real 
income reduction of B.. from a unilateral reduction of t,, and therefore would contribute dp. 
If the real income change remained the same under cooperative liberalization, so that the only 
change was the net increase in contributions by the pro-liberalization group, then that gth 
specific factor owner would increase her contribution to d,’ under cooperative liberalization, as 


* It should be remembered, though, that it is unlikely that one of the remaining h ¥ g specific factors would have the 
same real income change as under unilateral liberalization, as shown in the last section, so such a factor owner’s cost- 
benefit ratio would also be different under cooperative than unilateral liberalization. Whether it would be higher or lower 
depends on the effect of the reduction of the foreign trade barrier, 7,, on the home country’s aggregate income, Y, as 
shown in the last section. 


‘0 There may be a few marginal cases who have cost-benefit ratios in the region between c/B,, and c/By),; who 
would not contribute under unilateral liberalization and would contribute under cooperative liberalization, so that 
there would actually be Jess free riding under cooperative liberalization than under unilateral liberalization. 
However, we should not make too much of these cases because the region is not large in the first place and 
furthermore, the size of the region depends on the assumptions about the position of the curves. It is also possible 
that the increase in contributions by the kth specific factor owners would increase F(d,'=0) so much, relative to 
unilateral liberalization, that the cut-off point might actually be lower under cooperative liberalization than unilateral 
liberalization. In such a case, a few marginal cases who contributed under unilateral liberalization would not 
contribute at all under cooperative liberalization. 
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shown in Figure 4.'' As before it is fairly straightforward to show that the gth specific factor 
Owners would not increase their contributions so much as to totally counteract the increases by 
the kth specific factor owners.” 

We are left with an increase in pro-liberalization lobbying, D,, and some increase in Dp, 
that is not large enough to offset the increase in D,, so the net amount of pro-liberalization 
lobbying is increased as a result of cooperative liberalization. The size of the increase depends 
on the specific changes in each person’s expected real income. 


C. The Supply-side 

The model presented so far has been purely a demand side argument. However, some 
notion of the supply-side (that is, the government) is necessary, since as shown in the last 
section industries based their lobbying “investment” decisions on the probability that their 
lobbying would produce the desired result. In other words, it was assumed that the various 
interests had some model of the supply-side in mind when making their political investment 
decisions. In this section I will more fully describe a model of the supply-side. 

The trade policy supplied by the government is assumed to be the outcome of legislative 
voting. In this paper, I will not address where the proposals for the trade policy comes from. 
It is assumed that legislators do not know with certainty the utility they will derive from voting 
for or against a particular trade policy measure, but they do have expectations about the utility, 
conditional on the lobbying that the trade policy induces and other factors that may effect their 
utility such as their party, ideology, or other factors. Each representative r is able to assess her 
expected utility of voting from a vector of observable characteristics, about herself or her district 
which I will denote z,, for the time being, and, of course, the net demand for liberalization which 
was expressed D = D, - D>, as in the last section. From now on I will index demand by each 
district to allow for differences in demand from each district. 

We can specify the expected utility from voting in favor of liberalization as v,, = v'(D,, 
z,) + n,, and the expected utility from voting against liberalization as ¥,, = v'(D, z,) + 7, 
where n, and 7, are stochastic error terms that represent the uncertainty in representative r’s 
assessment of the utility she will derive from voting for or against the measure. Representative 
r simply casts her vote in favor of liberalization (v, = 1) or against it (v, = 0) based on a 
comparison of these expected utilities, or: 


if & 
(12) = 
2f 


A common assumption is that the difference of the expected utilities is linear, so we can express 
v," - ¥,” as a linear function of demand, the z variables, and the error terms, or simply v, - , 


'! The same caveat expressed in footnote 9 applies here. 


Finally, in Figure 4 there is a possibility that some gth specific factors owners who did not contribute under 
unilateral liberalization might contribute under cooperative liberalization as a result of the increase of the marginal 
benefit. This would apply to anyone who had a cost-benefit ratio curve between c/B,, and c/By;. 
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= Da, + Zo, + 7, - 7, Clearly, a, is greater than zero, since higher net demand for 
liberalization should increase the expected utility of voting for liberalization. If we define S, = 
n,- 7, and p, = Da, + Z;,Q, then we can re-write equation (12) as: 
L i, & 
(13) if po Ss, 


If S, is distributed according to a standard normal distribution then the probability that 
representative r will cast a pro-liberalization vote on a particular trade measure is simply: 


(14) Pr(v,=1) = Pr(v;-V; > 0) = Pr(p, > S,) = 1-F,,(p,) 


where F,,(-) is the cumulative distribution function of the standard normal distribution. 

In Figures 3 and 4 in the last section it was assumed, for expositional convenience that 
F(D)—the probability that 6 < D, - Dp,—was normally distributed. However, we can now see 
that it is going to be a complex combination of the distributions of each legislator’s vote for 
liberalization as expressed in equation (14). 


III. EVIDENCE 

This section will test the model developed in the last section to show that the demand for 
liberalization increased in the United States when the U.S. began to set trade policy 
cooperatively. To do this I will compare U.S. trade policy in the period preceding widespread 
use of cooperative liberalization (the 1890s through 1920s), with the early period of cooperative 
trade policy by the U.S. (which began in with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program in 
1934). Specifically, I will compare demand for protection in eight pieces of U.S. trade 
legislation. 

Although there were modest cooperative elements to all these bills, the first six of these 
pieces of legislation did not include the same commitment to cooperative liberalization that the 
last two did. Except for the liberalizing Underwood Act, the six unilateral bills were part of a 
long tradition of trade policy in the United States in the Republican dominated period from 
before the Civil War until the Great Depression—offering protection to almost all industries that 
requested it. The RTAA and its various extensions were a sharp break from that tradition, as 
discussed above. Therefore, we should see a marked increase in demand for liberalization in 
1934.'* 


Unfortunately, for the period studied here, demand for protection and liberalization is an 


'3 The pieces of legislation are: the McKinley Act of 1890, the Dingley Act of 1897, the Payne-Aldrich Act of 
1909, the Underwood Act of 1913, the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922, the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930, the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (RTAA) of 1934, and the first extension of the RTAA in 1937 


'* It should be mentioned, though, that the two cooperative trade bills used in this chapter are not a perfect fit to 
the theory since they authorized the president to make trade deals, but were not trade deals themselves as modeled 
above. Still, they certainly increased the expected net benefits to exporters, so only a few minor changes in the 
theory would be necessary to make the fit between the theory and this test closer. 
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unobserved phenomena. Measures such as the number of interest groups, their membership, or 
campaign contributions do not exist for this period. Because of these data limitations, in this 
chapter, I will estimate the demand for protection and liberalization using available data and 
plausible assumptions about how demand is factored into legislators’ objective functions from 
the model developed above. It is assumed that the higher the demand for liberalization that a 
particular legislator faces the more it should induce that legislator to vote against protectionist 
legislation and for liberalizing legislation, all else equal. Furthermore, it is assumed that 
legislators weight more heavily the lobbying by industries that are larger in their districts. 

The estimates presented in this section do indeed show that demand for liberalization 
increased in the cooperatively liberalizing bills. However, before proceeding to the estimates 
I will review the existing evidence on U.S. trade policy. 


A. Existing Evidence 

There is already a great deal of empirical work in the endogenous tariff literature, and 
most of it bears in some way on the theory of this thesis. The work can be divided into two 
broad categories. First, there are those studies that explain trade policy outcomes such as tariff 
rates, the presence of non-tariff barriers, or decisions by the International Trade Commission 
to grant protection. In these studies industries are the observations. Second, there is a body of 
literature that explains policy makers’ behavior, particularly decisions by members of Congress 
to grant protection. In these studies members of Congress are the observations. 

I have reviewed the literature in the first category more fully elsewhere (Gilligan, 1993). 
The empirical work that is most relevant to the present purpose, is the body of studies in the 
second category, those on legislative voting behavior on tariff issues. Some of this work has 
even addressed the role of exports in determining legislator’s votes. In all but one of the articles 
the export dependence of a district is significantly negatively related to representatives’ votes for 
protection. The one exception is Baldwin (1985) who found that export dependence was not a 
good predictor of legislators’ votes on the Trade Act of 1974. On the other hand, Tosini and 
Tower (1987) in their study of voting on a textile quota bill, and MacArthur and Marks (1989) 
in their study of voting in 1982 automobile domestic content legislation, both found that the 
higher the export dependence of a legislator’s district. Odell, Destler, and Elliot’s (1989) study 
of anti-protectionist lobbying activity also suggests that export industries are often quite active 
in Opposing protectionist legislation that may bring retaliation from foreign governments against 
them. One obvious reason for the Baldwin’s weaker results and the stronger results by Tosini 
and Tower, MacArthur and Marks, and Odell, Destler, and Elliot is the difference in the 
industries included as “export industries” in each study. Tosini and Tower and MacArthur and 
Marks used employment in industries directly producing products for export, as specified by the 
Commerce Department. Baldwin used only those industries that testified before Congress in 
favor of the Trade Expansion Act of 1974—in total, only two industries, computers and aircraft. 

The results of this literature are largely consistent with the theory presented in the last 
chapter, because export dependence of Congressional districts were negatively correlated with 
protectionist votes on trade legislation in the post-GATT period, but they are not a complete test 
of the theory because it is impossible to infer from them that exports would not have been as 
strongly correlated with votes before the United States practiced cooperative liberalization, as 


predicted by this theory.'° A comparison with unilateral trade policy is needed to test the theory. 


B. Testing the Model 

A few further assumptions will be required for the model in section II to be tested. 
Recall that the probability that legislator r would vote for liberalization was expressed in 
equation (14) as follows: 


(14) 1) = Pr(v,-¥, > 0) = Prig, > S,) = 1-F,,(g,) 


Furthermore, the systematic component of that probability was expressed: 


I will further express demand to test the model as follows. First, each legislator is assumed to 
weight more heavily the demand from industries that are more important to her district. 
Therefore, demand for liberalization D, is weighted by, ¥,, a measure of the importance of 
those industries lobbying for liberalization to representative r’s district. Similarly D, is weighted 
by, w, a measure of the importance of those industries lobbying against liberalization to 
representative r’s district. 


(16) D, = W,D, + @,D, 


I will describe the measures used for these weights below. 
To test the proposition that the demand for liberalization increased in cooperative as 
compared to unilateral trade legislation, D, can be further specified as follows: 


(27) 


where +, is the demand for liberalization in uncooperative trade legislation and C is a dummy 
variable equal to one in cooperative legislation and zero in unilateral legislation. The coefficient 
on C should be positive due to an increase in the demand for liberalization in cooperative 
legislation. Finally the demand for protection is specified as : 


(18) Dp = ¥3 


The parameters of this system can be estimated easily with maximum likelihood. However, we 
cannot estimate the ys and a,, so I will set a, to one and estimate the ys. Before, we progress 
to the estimation, however, I will review the data that will be used. 


'S Conybeare (1991) looked at Congressional voting in the McKinley Act of 1890; unfortunately he did not control 
for the export dependence of the districts so it does not test for the thesis presented here. 
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C. The Data 

The dependent variable is each legislator’s vote on each of the eight pieces of trade 
legislation mentioned above. Only the votes of Senators were used. Subsequent analysis will 
study the effects of cooperative liberalization on voting behavior in the House. Data for the 
Senate votes was taken from roll call votes and announced pairs published in the Congressional 
Record for each of the respective years in which the legislation was passed (Congressional 
Record 1890, pp. 10739-40; 1897 p. 2909; 1909, p. 4849; 1913, p. 5374; 1922, p. 12907, pp.; 
1930, pp. 6014-15; 1934, p. 10395; 1937, pp. 1611-12). A vote against the five protectionist 
bills (the McKiniey, Dingley, Payne-Aldrich, Fordney-McCumber and Smoot-Hawley Acts) or 
in favor of the three liberalizing bills (the Underwood Act, and the RTAA and its renewal) was 
coded as a one. 

To estimate the parameters of equation the system it was necessary to specify which 
industries are g or import-competing industries likely to have their protection reduced, and which 
are h, and under cooperation k, or export industries likely to gain preferential access to foreign 
markets. I decided to use data for the top ten U.S import industries for the g industries, and 
the top ten U.S. export industries for the / and k industries. The industries used in the sample 
accounted for between 17.1 and 32.3 per cent of U.S. imports and 50.1 and 62.5 per cent of 
U.S. exports during the period studied.'® 

The export and import-competing industries and their values for each of the four years 
studied are listed in Table 1. Net exports of each product were used to determine the top ten 
export industries, and, similarly, net imports of each product were used to determine the top ten 
import competing industries. Obviously, only goods which are produced in the United States 
are import-competing industries, so only those goods that are produced in a meaningful amount 
in the United States were used for the top ten import competing industries. Therefore, goods 
such as coffee and other tropical products and raw silk were not included as g industries. 

[Table 1 about here] 

Using these twenty industries, the district (i.e. state) specific weights used in the 
specification—w, and ¥,—are simply the total value of production for each state of the ten 
import-competing and export industries divided by the total personal income of each state. So, 
for instance, in the case of the import-competing industries, the weight w, is the total value of 
production of the ten g (i.e. import competing) industries in state r as a percentage of state r’s 


'© Actually, the coverage of U.S. exports and imports is even larger than these percentages suggest since these 
percentages were nef exports and imports of the various products divided by total exports and imports. Gross 
exports and imports of each product would have produced even higher percentages. It would have been possible 
to instead use, say, the top ten products with the highest exports as a share of production and highest imports as 
a share of consumption. I chose the other approach because it maximized the coverage of U.S. trade—that is the 
smallest percentage of total U.S. trade is left out of the data with this approach. Secondly, there was a practical 
problem with the other approach because there was no standard industrial classification during this period. 
Therefore the statistics for total U.S. production are not in the same categories as exports and imports of each 
product, and, as a result, the ratios of exports as a share of production and imports as a share of consumption for 
each product would have been untrustworthy. In the end I doubt the list of products would have been far different 
in either case. Finally, although it is difficult to say which way it affects the results if at all, the difference in the 
percentages of total exports and imports caused some concern. To be safe, plans for future research including using 
an equal percentage of both exports and imports—say two-thirds of the total 
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total personal income. Similarly for the export industries, the weight y, is the total value of 
production of the ten / and k (i.e. export) industries in state r as a percentage of state r’s total 
persona! income. Total personal income is used only to normalize the size of each industry in 
each state by the aggregate size of the state’s economy. Sources of the data and other specific 
decisions that were made are summarized in a data appendix available from the author. 

A wide variety of variables could be included in z,—the matrix of variables that explain 
Senator r’s vote besides demand. One obvious candidate for inclusion is the political party of 
each representative. The Republican party was the party of protection from its very beginnings 
until after World War II. Therefore, Republican Senators should have voted more consistently 
protectionist than Democrats, since it was more in keeping with their professed ideology, and 
because of pressure from within their party. To control for these effects, z,, includes a dummy 
variable equal to zero if representative r is a Democrat and one if he was a Republican. Third 
party candidates were excluded from the analysis. Each Senator’s party was supplied by Poole, 
who cites Martis (1989). The expected sign on the party variable is positive since Democrats 
are expected to be more likely to vote for liberalization than Republicans.’ 

Another control variable used in this analysis will be the state delegation’s vote cast for 
liberalization in the previous piece of trade legislation. This variable can take on a value of zero 
if no Senators voted for the bill, one-half if one did or one if both did. The variable will be 
included in some specifications to control for any stickiness in the way particular state 
delegations’ vote on trade bills. It is expected that the sign on this variable would be positive, 
that is a Senator would be more likely to vote for liberalization if his state has a history of 
voting for liberalization. This variable has not been included in previous analysis of legislative 
voting decisions on trade policy but since several consecutive trade bills are included in this 
analysis it seemed prudent to attempt to control for the possibility of a time series component. 

Both Coughlin (1985) and MacArthur and Marks (1989) also included a separate measure 
of each legislators’ ideology. Coughlin used the Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 
ratings. MacArthur and Marks used, alternatively, the ADA rating and the National Journal 
rating. Both Coughlin and MacArthur and Marks found that the more liberal the representative 
the more likely he or she was to vote for protection. As with political party, this is a post-war 
phenomena. In the 1890s at least through the 1930s liberalization was a liberal position. 
Therefore, we should expect that the more liberal representatives to be more likely to vote for 
liberalization. Unfortunately ADA ratings are not available for this time period. Therefore, I 
used an ideology measure developed by Poole and Rosenthal (1991). The measure captures the 
left-right dimension of ideology very well. It ranges from -1 (very liberal) to i (very 
conservative). The sign of the coefficient on the ideology variable should be negative, since the 
lower the Senator’s ideology measure, the more liberal the Senator, and the more likely he 
should have been to vote for liberalization. 

Using this measure is questionable for several reasons. First it is constructed by using 
all of a particular Senator’s votes in a given Congress not just the twenty or so on which the 
ADA took a stand. Any measure which explains Senators’ votes with senators’ votes is 


"’ Notice that the expected sign on the party variable is opposite what we might expect today. In fact, Coughlin 
(1985), MacArthur and Marks (1985), and Tosini and Tower (1987) all found that Democrats were significantly 
more likely to vote for protection in the bills they analyzed. 
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obviously problematic. In fact the measure will probably "explain" aspects of Senators’ voting 
behavior that are really due to other factors like the economic characteristic of the districts. 
Furthermore, the measure does this very effectively. Unlike the ADA Poole and Rosenthal 
create their measure in order to maximize its explanatory power. During this period of fairly 
strict party control it is not uncommon for the measure to explain over 90 per cent of the vote 
on a particular bill. 

Although not used in the existing literature on legislative voting on trade issues, other 
variables that will be tested in this analysis are dummy variables for each of the bills in the 
sample to insure that the results are not being due to year to year differences in Senatorial 
voting. Regional dummy variables will also be used to test the robustness of the results. Means 
and standard deviations of the variables described above are listed in Table 2, for the whole 
sample and by various categories. These descriptive statistics reveal the expected patterns during 
this period. 

{Table 2 about here] 


D. Estimates 

Table 3 contains the estimates of several specifications. The row marked “demand for 
protection” contains the estimates of y; in equation (18). The row marked “demand for 
liberalization, unilateral bills” contains the estimates of y, equation (17). The row marked 
“increase in demand for liberalization, cooperative bills” contains the estimates of the coefficient 
‘2 in equation (17). The other coefficients are fairly self-explanatory and will be addressed as 
each is presented in turn. 

The first column in Table 3 contains the most parsimonious specification. The estimates 
of the demand for protection, demand for liberalization in unilateral bills, and the increase in 
demand for liberalization in cooperative bills are all the proper sign and significant at roughly 
the three to six percent level. The estimate of the increase in demand for liberalization in 
cooperative bills is quite large and suggests that the demand for liberalization was roughly equal 
to the demand for protection in cooperative legislation, but in unilateral legislation demand for 
liberalization was only about one third of the demand for protection. The fifth variable in this 
specification is a dummy variable equal to one for the cooperative pieces of legislation and zero 
for the others. It is not significantly different from zero, at any reasonable level of significance. 
This result in combination with the estimates of demand for protection and liberalization that 
were just mentioned suggest that all Senators did not increase their probability of voting for 
liberalization in the cooperative legislation by the same amount but that they became more likely 
to vote for liberalization the more export dependent their districts. Finally, the party variable 
is the proper sign and highly significant, showing that Republicans were much less likely to vote 
for liberalization in any of the legislation. 

The second column of Table 3 removes the insignificant “cooperative bills” dummy 
variable, and adds dummy variables for each piece of legislation to control for any factors that 
were idiosyncratic to the particular pieces of legislation. The McKinley Act of 1890 was used 
as the comparison for these dummy variables. Only the coefficients and standard errors for the 
significant dummy variables are shown in Table 3. The estimates of demand for protection and 
cooperative and unilateral demand for liberalization changed only slightly, and the statistical 
significance of these estimates also improved slightly. The party variable changed little and 
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remains highly significant and the proper sign. 

The specification in column three of Table 3 includes the state delegation’s vote on the 
previous trade bill for each Senator’s state. This variable is included to control for any 
stickiness in the way a particular state delegation votes on trade issues. The coefficient on the 
variable is highly significant and suggests that a particular Senator is more likely to vote for 
liberalization the more the state delegation voted for liberalization previously. The estimates of 
demand for protection and cooperative and unilateral liberalization remain fairly stable in this 
specification, although demand for protection and unilateral demand for liberalization are no 
longer significant even at the ten percent level as the coefficients are somewhat smaller and 
standard errors are larger. The coefficient on the party variable is quite similar to previous 
specifications and remains highly significant. 

The state delegation’s previous vote was included in order to control for as many factors 
as possible, and test the robustness of the main result—the effect of cooperative liberalization 
on the demand for liberalization and Senators’ voting patterns. However, the substantive 
meaning of this variable is unclear. Some of the effect of this variable undoubtedly is due to 
stickiness in factors such as the state’s economic and ideological characteristics; however even 
controlling for several of these factors the variable is still significant. Whether the variable 
should be included in the specification is certainly debatable, but what is clear is that, even 
including the variable, the estimate of demand for liberalization is significantly higher in 
cooperative than in unilateral legislation. 

The specification in column four of Table 3 includes the ideology measure. As 
mentioned above it is questionable whether or not this variable should be included because it is 
calculated from all the votes of a particular Congress and it is designed to maximize explanatory 
power of the measure. Given this caveat, it is clear that the variable has a great deal of 
explanatory power. It is highly significant and increases the log-likelihood substantially. 
Unfortunately, including it reduces the estimate of demand for protection to about one-tenth of 
its previous value. The estimates of the increase in demand for liberalization in cooperative bills 
and the demand for liberalization in unilateral bills, once again, remain quite stable even with 
the inclusion of the ideology variable. Once again we can conclude from these estimates that 
the demand for liberalization increased in the cooperative pieces of legislation. Once the 
ideology variable is included the coefficient on the party variable shrinks dramatically; however 
the state delegation’s previous vote remains significant. 

Finally, several other robustness checks were completed that are not reported in Table 
3. Regional dummy variables were included to control for any regional differences in the way 
Senators voted on trade legislation, but the model failed to converge. It seemed appropriate to 
control for any differences in the macroeconomy of each state, particularly given that the Great 
Depression intervened during the period studied here. Thus, each state’s annual growth rate of 
total personal income was included. This was done only for the last three pieces of legislation 
(the Smoot-Hawley Act through the RTAA renewal) because yearly state total personal income 
figures were not available for earlier periods. The variable was not significant and did not 
change any of the other results significantly. Tosini and Tower included a variable for each 
Senator’s term remaining under the assumption that Senators are more attuned to protectionist 
sentiment the closer they are to the election. Including the same variable in these specifications 
produced no significant results and did not change the other results significantly. These many 


robustness checks give greater confidence that the demand for cooperation did in fact increase 
in the cooperative pieces of legislation compared to unilateral legislation. 

Given these results we can determine the effects of each variable on a particular Senator’s 
probability of voting for liberalization. In the analysis that follows I will use the specification 
in column three of Table 4.3 because of the questionable nature of the ideology variable. To 
begin the example we will set the values of the weights w, (degree of import competition) and 
y, (export dependence) at their means. I will also assume that there is the trade bill is unilateral, 
that the Senator is a Republican, and that both Senators in the Senator’s state delegation cast 
votes for liberalization in the previous trade bill. Under these assumptions the estimated 
probability of a Senator voting for liberalization is 0.272. The following are the results of 
changing each of these assumptions: 


Assumption Probability of a Pro-liberal Vote 


Baseline 0.272 

Cooperative liberalization 0.423 

State Delegation’s Previous Vote 

for Liberalization was Zero 0.062 

Ten per cent increase in 

Import Competition 0.270 

Ten per cent Increase in 

Export Dependence 0.277 

Ten percent Increase in 

Export Dependence under 

Cooperative liberalization 0.445 
* Senator was a Democrat 0.967 


Not surprisingly, the most important variable in this specification is the Senator’s party. 
This is consistent both with the qualitative and quantitative evidence in previous empirical studies 
of legislative voting on trade bills. A change in that variable from Republican to Democrat 
increased this “Senator’s” probability of voting for liberalization by almost seventy percentage 
points. The state delegation’s vote on the previous trade bill was also quite important, reducing 
the probability of voting for liberalization by almost twenty percentage points compared to the 
baseline. The effects of import competition and export dependence are small. A ten percent 
increase in each produces virtually imperceptible changes in the Senator’s probability of voting 
for liberalization. The variable that we are most interested in, of course, is cooperative 
liberalization. Its effects are quite large, increasing the baseline Senator’s probability of voting 
for liberalization by about fifteen percentage points. Due to non-linearity of probit models the 
particular effects of each variable would be different under different sets of assumptions. 


B. Simulating the Votes 

The previous results showed the differences in individual Senators’ probabilities of voting 
for liberalization in cooperative as opposed to unilateral legislation, but they did not show the 
effects on the probabilities that liberalization would pass the whole Senate in each trade bill. 
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Those latter probabilities are a combination of the probabilities that each Senator will vote for 
liberalization, and would be too complex to find analytically. However we can determine them 
by simulating the votes of the entire Senate in each bill using the results from the previous 
section. 

The results of these simulations are shown in Table 4. The numbers of pro-liberalization 
(or anti-protection) votes, as well as the averages and the standard errors calculated from the 
simulations, and the probabilities of a liberalizing outcome for each act are shown.'? From these 
results, it is clear that the average number of pro-liberalization votes across simulations jumped 
substantially after the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. Furthermore, a pro-liberalization outcome 
was a very unlikely event in 1897, 1909, 1922 and 1930, while in 1934 and 1937 the tables 
were turned—a protectionist outcome was quite unlikely. 

Of course there are many reasons for this dramatic change from 1930 to 1934. The 
argument here is that cooperative liberalization was at least in part responsible for the large 
increase in the probability of passage of liberalizing legislation in 1934 and 1937. However, 
cooperative liberalization was clearly only one factor. At least as important was the large 
ideological shift that occurred in Congress during those years from a Democratic minority to a 
substantial majority. To isolate the effects of cooperative liberalization I ran the simulations for 
the Fordney-McCumber and Smoot-Hawley tariffs under the counterfactual assumption that they 
were cooperative trade bills. All other variables were kept identical to their factual values. 

The results of these counterfactual simulations are also presented in Table 4. They show 
that cooperative liberalization served to increase the probability of pro-liberalization outcome in 
both these simulations. For the counterfactual Fordney-McCumber Act simulation the 
probability of a pro-liberalization outcome rose to about even with the probability of a 
protectionist outcome. The increase in the probability of a pro-liberalization outcome in the 
counterfactual simulation of the Smoot-Hawley Act was less dramatic, but still substantial. 

These simulations have showed that the probability of passage of pro-liberalization bills 
became very high, in 1934 and 1937, in part because of the introduction of cooperative 
liberalization, but also because of other changes in Congress at that time. Controlling for these 
other factors, though, the simulations showed that cooperative liberalization had a substantial 
effect in its own right. For instance, the simulations showed that passage of the protectionist 
bills of 1922 and 1930 would have been much less certain if there had been cooperative 
liberalization at the time. 


VI. CONCLUSION 

This paper has attempted to explain how liberalization has been possible in the post-war 
era despite domestic politics that should have (in theory, at least) prevented it. The “logic of 
collective action” put forward by Olson and others suggests that protected interests will expend 
much more lobbying effort in favor of protection than consumers who are hurt by it will expend 


'§ The baseline specification used for these simulations is the one in column three in Table 3. The simulations were 
repeated 10,000 times to generate a simulated distribution of pro-liberalization votes on the four pieces of legislation 
used to estimate the baseline model in the last sub-section. 

'? Elsewhere I have shown the histograms associated with these simulations (Gilligan, 1993) 
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against it. As such protectionism persists. This study has argued that international liberalization 
mitigates this problem because its benefits are concentrated on a few exporters who therefore 
have more reason to lobby for it than if the liberalization were simply unilateral. In the end the 
“demand for liberalization” is increased and it becomes more politically palatable for legislators 
to enact cooperative liberalization in a way that it was not for unilateral liberalization. 

I have shown that this argument plausibly corresponds to U.S. tariff history by estimating 
the demand for liberalization through its effects on Senators’ voting behavior. Indeed, those 
estimates did increase in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and _ its 
renewal—America’s first major attempt to use cooperative liberalization—compared to the 
previous six major trade bills. These results were robust to a variety of specifications 
controlling for the Senators’ ideology, effects that were idiosyncratic to the particular bills, and 
other variables. 

As expected, a wide variety of factors increased the United States’ willingness and ability 
to liberalize in the mid-1930s, besides the increase in demand for liberalization due to 
cooperative trade bills. The estimates provided here suggest that a major reason for the greater 
willingness to liberalize in 1934 and 1937 was actually the massive change in the ideological 
make-up of the Senate in the early 1930s, as part of the New Deal realignment. 

However, the finding in this chapter that was most important for the theory of this study, 
was that the effects of cooperative liberalization alone—holding constant the large ideological 
changes in the U.S. Senate—were considerable. The estimates of the demand for liberalization 
in cooperative legislation implied that cooperative liberalization would increase a given Senators’ 
probability of voting for liberalization substantially. Furthermore, as shown in the simulations 
in this chapter, if there had been cooperative liberalization in 1922 and 1930, the Fordney- 
McCumber and Smoot-Hawley Acts would have been much less certain of passage, even under 
the same Republican party control of the Senate at that time. More analysis, on voting patterns 
in the House of Representatives on the same bills, and on election returns during this period are 
planned to bolster confidence in the argument presented here. 

Finally, it might be mentioned that this argument has broader implications for the 
importance of the supply-side in political economy literature, in general. Although this study 
presents a theory of the effects of cooperative liberalization on the demand for liberalization, it 
really has as much to say about the supply-side, as well. In many theories of political economy, 
the supply-side is just a mechanism for aggregating preferences. The government’s desire for 
re-election prevents it from doing anything but the bidding of the strongest lobby. Policy is the 
result of the group that lobbies the hardest, not the preferences of those in government. In the 
theory presented here, policy is also the product of the strongest lobby but with an important 
difference: the supply-side, by controlling the concentration of benefits and the dispersion of 
costs of its policies, actually has a measure of control over which groups lobby the hardest. The 
theory presented here suggests that the supply-side has a great deal more autonomy than many 
other theories of political economy, because the supply-side, by concentrating benefits and 
dispersing the costs of its preferred policies, can help determine the amount of demand for and 
against those policies. Further research into this possibility may yield interesting insights. 


Figure 1: U.S. Overall Tariff Rates, 1865-1970 


1870 1890 1910 1930 1950 


Note: Rates calculated by dividing total tariff receipts by total dutiable imports. 
Souce: U.S. Commerce Dept., Bureau of the Census, 1975. 


Figure 2: Graphic Summary of the Argument 
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Figure 3: Lobbying Contributions 
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Table 1: Top Ten Exports and Imports of the United States, 
1890-1937 


(in thousands of dollars) 
1890 1897 


Exports 


Cotton, unmanufactured 249,976 225,007 403,768 591,019 
Breadstuffs 148,892 195,082 145,777 128,761 
Meat Products 122,579 126,841 159,931 119,904 
Oils, Mineral 51,356 56,463 93,813 143,872 
Cattle 31,016 33,768 - i 
Lumber & Timber 12,219 14,502 - 32,006 
Machinery 11,911 28,485 62,950 109,183 
Oil Cake & Meal 8,000 - - 
Leather 4,945 25,100 - 
Tobacco 3,874 - - 
Coal - 33,798 58,472 
Copper, manufactures of 57,329 105,413 
Agricultural Implements 25,694 31,704 
Iron and Steel - 40,074 


United States’ Total 1,173,000 2,013,000 2,816,000 


Imports 


Sugar 77,854 98,714 96,555 99,809 
Wool, manufactures of 56,145 48,215 16,131 29,504 
Silk, manufactures of 36,632 24,974 29,871 33,147 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Medicines 35,378 35,161 61,468 67,441 
Iron & Steel 29,833 - - - 

Fibers, vegetable manufactures of 26,326 30,331 - - 
Fibers, vegetable 20,542 12,336 29,748 69,829 
Cotton, manufactures of 19,919 13,392 30,132 19,237 
Wool, unmanufactured 15,231 52,623 45,167 53,064 
Spirits, malt liquors & wines 11,967 10,331 20,073 - 

Earthenware, Stone & China Ware 9,799 - 
Furs, manufactures of - 9,433 - 

Hides and Skins - 117,483 
Fertilizers - 
Vegetable Oils - 13,205 


United States’ Total 1,041,000 2,442,000 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d): Top Ten Exports and Imports of the United States 1890-1937 


Exports 


Cotton, unmanufactured 

Packing-house Products 

Petroleum Products 

Wheat and Flour 

Industrial & Other 
Machinery 

Automobiles, Parts & 
Accessories 

Iron & Steel Mill 
Products 

Coal & Coke 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Electrical Machinery & 
Apparatus 

Iron & Steel Advanced 
Manufactures 


United States Total 


Imports 


Sugar 

Wool & Mohair 

Hides & Skins 

Paper 

Furs & Manufactures 

Wood Pulp 

Vegetabie Oils 

Wool Manufactures 

Fertilizers 

Vegetables & 
Preparations 

Wines & Liquors 


United States Total 


1923 


757,600 
301,393 
286,912 
204,621 
171,869 


170,612 
167,069 


166,014 
153,438 
59,923 


380,090 
129,791 
118,917 
91,613 
87,975 
77,368 
70,252 
69,118 
63,913 
25,654 


3,792,000 


1929 


717,497 
196,470 
417,624 
192,292 
340,635 


539,298 
200,144 


106,151 
92,263 
130,062 


5,241,000 


209,278 
87,344 
137,281 
110,375 
90,179 
89,087 
91,484 
78,500 
72,340 
48,115 


4,399,000 


1934 


363,299 
51,027 
191,016 
27,086 
130,288 


190,216 
88,678 


56,884 
115,260 
66,525 


117,614 
16,279 
35,259 
58,572 
19,547 
65,329 
30,666 
16,279 
26,029 
16,274 


1,655,000 


Sources: Values by Industry are from Commerce and Navigation of the United States, various issues 
United States’ Total Exports and Imports are from Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970. 


1937 


352,068 
331,653 

63,978 
240,470 


346,887 
275,966 


67,351 
102,597 
112,576 


52,074 


3,349,000 


166,248 
96,345 
71,058 
106,004 
68,305 
94,210 
112,016 
31,857 
46,704 


72,673 


3,084 ,000 


Table 2 Descriptive Statistics of Key Variables by Various Categories 


Import Export Republican Ideology 
Competition Dependence 


(w) 


Full 0.505 0.067 0.277 
Sample 0.500 0.087 0.211 


1890-97 0.443 0.076 0.404 
0.498 0.089 0.223 


1909-13 0.506 0.080 0.265 
0.501 0.119 0.174 


1922-30 0.393 0.057 0.267 
0.490 0.071 0.209 


1934-37 0.676 0.056 0.186 
0.469 0.058 0.181 


Southern 0.907 0.058 0.304 
0.291 0.077 0.181 


Non- 0.394 0.069 0.269 
Southern 0.489 0.090 0.219 


Demo- 0.909 0.052 0.267 
crats 0.288 0.062 0.191 


Repub- 0.095 0.081 0.287 
licans 0.294 0.105 0.230 


Standard deviations are below the means for each variable. 


0.496 0.024 697 

0.500 0.536 

0.497 0.635 

0.501 0.592 

0.490 0.477 

0.455 0.389 

0.081 0.231 

0.632 0.164 489 
00 

0.0 0.206 
026 

0.0 0.296 


Table 3: Probit Estimates of the Net Demand for Protection and 
Liberalization in Cooperative and Unilateral Trade Bills 


Constant 


Demand for Protection 


Demand for Liberalization, 
Unilateral Bills 


Increase in Demand for 
Liberalization, Cooperative 
Bills 


Cooperative Bills 
Dummy Variable 


Republican 
Party Member 


Dingley Act 


Smoot-Hawley Act 


RTAA Renewal 


Ideology 
(Degree of 
Conservatism) 


State Delegation’s 
Previous Vote for 
Liberalization 


Mean Log-likelihood -0.300 
n 697 


* significant at at least the ten per cent level 
** significant at at least the five per cent level 
Standard errors are below the coefficients. 


1 2 3 4 

1.280" 1.393 0.837" -0.198 
0.172 0.162 0.198 0.275 
-1.843" -1.875" -1.250 0.140 
1.010 1.027 1.126 2.041 
0.578" 0.7227 0.548 0.303 
0.365 0.358 0.408 0.547 

1.256 1.1127 1.4847 1.342" 
0.817 0.636 0.657 0.768 

-0.162 . 
0.239 

-2.679" -2.7407 -2.447" 0.179 
0.142 0.146 0.164 0.289 
0.443” 0.499" -0.428 
0.258 0.289 0.499 

-0.330 -0.320" 0.791" 
0.201 0.216 0.269 

-0.500 -0.679 0.722" 
0.232 0.243 0.283 

-3.890 
0.431 

| 0.184 0.248 
697 605 605 


Table 4: Simulated Senate Roll 
1897-1 


Total Votes Actual Vote for Simu 
in Sample Liberalization for L 


Actual Votes 

Dingley, 1897 72 31 
Payne-Aldrich, 1909 92 38 
Underwood, 1913 80 49 
Fordney-McCumber, 1922 94 37 
Smoot-Hawley, 1930 94 36 
RTAA, 1934 94 61 
RTAA Renewal, 1937 85 60 


Counterfactual Votes 


Fordney-McCumber 
Smoot-Hawley 


* The number of votes assumed to be needed to win in each piece of legislation 
McCumber, 49; Smoot-Hawley, 49; RTAA, 49; and RTAA Renewal 49. 
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oll Call Votes for Liberalization, 


mulated Mean Vote Standard Probability of a Lib- 
wr Liberalization Error eralizing Outcome* 


34.93 0.867 0.038 
37.13 1.147 0.134 
47.34 1.024 0.547 
41.46 1.150 0.206 
38.59 1.515 0.177 
58.76 1.159 0.836 
57.96 1.565 0.769 


ion were as follows: Dingley, 46; Payne-Aldrich, 48; Underwood, 48; Fordney- 


17-1937 
51.02 1.332 0.516 
43.89 1.763 0.289 
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Abstract 


For some time Theodore J. Lowi has argued that post-New Deal American politics—what he 
calls the Second American Republic—is animated by a corrupt public philosophy known as 
“interest-group liberalism,” which celebrates the servicing of interest groups rather than the 
promotion of some distinctive general welfare. He has also suggested the courts may have a 
role to play in “unmaking” this regime. In this article I review one of the central 
preoccupations of nineteenth and early-twentieth century constitutional law—the prohibition 
against “class. legislation,” which was legislation that judges believed was designed to 
promote the interests of certain groups or factions rather than a valid (judicially-approved) 
public purpose. I trace the origins of this tradition to class conflict at the time of the 
founding, particularly the Federalists’ attempt to delegitimize “factional politics,” and to the 
Jacksonian assault on special legislative privileges; I also illustrate how this tradition 
manifested itself in state and federal judicial decision making up through the New Deal. 
Finally I discuss how the maturation of capitalist forms of production eventually led the 
Supreme Court to abandon this tradition, and thus to usher-in the rapprochement between 
government and interests that is so characteristic of contemporary American politics. 


Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, The Washington Hilton, September 2-5, 1993. Copyright by the American 
Political Science Association. 


Introduction 


For almost a quarter century Theodore J. Lowi has examined and criticized the political 
system that emerged in the United States in the second quarter of this century. He has labeled 
the post-New Deal American polity the “Second American Republic” in order to emphasize a 
set of fundamental differences that separate contemporary from traditional political practices. 
Many of the transformations he identifies involve changes in institutional powers and political 
processes, such as the expansion of the “policy activities” of the national government, the 
delegation of policy making responsibilities from the Congress to the executive branch, and the 
separation of presidential power from party organization. But underlying these structural 
changes is a distinctive public philosophy that he refers to as “interest-group liberalism,” which 
holds that it is “both necessary and good that the policy agenda and the public interest be 
defined in terms of the organized interests in society.” 


The question of the proper relationship between interest groups and the state has always 
been a central topic for discussion in American public philosophy; but whereas in the traditional 
Madisonian Republic the focus was on how best to control the influence of factions on the 
state, in the Second American Republic the question is how best to serve organized interests. 
As Lowi put it, in the present system “[g]roups [have] become virtuous; they must be 
accommodated, not regulated.” In his view, this public philosophy is so hegemonic that it has 
displaced the traditional vocabulary of liberalism and conservatism—or at least it represents a 
common point of departure for contemporary liberals and conservatives, since the “most 
important difference between liberals and conservatives, Republicans and Democrats ... is to 
be found in the interest groups they identify with. Congressmen are guided in their votes, 
Presidents in their programs, and administrators in their discretion by whatever organized 
interests they have taken for themselves as the most legitimate....”! 


Much of Lowi’s work these past twenty-five years represents a frontal assault on this 
“pathological” ideology.2 His analyses are almost always in service of a reform agenda, and 
his various proposals for reform—the call for “juridical democracy,” his recommendations for 
a “build down” of presidential power, the efforts to launch a third-party movement—have 
largely been motivated by a desire to make it possible for representatives and administrators to 
make decisions about the exercise of public power on the basis of a conception of the public 
good that is something other than the sum of the demands of organized interests. 


Lowi notes that courts have conspired to bring about this state of affairs, particularly to 
the extent that they have abandoned traditional limits on Congress’s authority to delegate power 
to administrative agencies, thus enabling the executive branch to create “policy without law.”* 


'Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism: Ideology, Policy, and the Crisis of Public 
Authority (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1969), pp.71, 48, 72, 76 (italics in original 
eliminated). 


*Ibid., p.76. 


3On “juridical democracy,” see ibid., pp.287-97. On presidential power and third 
parties see The Personal President: Power Invested, Promise Unfulfilled (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1985), pp.194-212. 


4See Lowi, End of Liberalism, Ch.5: “Liberal Jurisprudence: Policy Without Law,” 
pp.125-56. He characterizes Congress’ choice to delegate its lawmaking authority as “legis- 
cide.” See Personal President, 58. On this page he actually writes that Congress has not 
committed “complete and irreversible legiscide,” but it is clear that he thinks that “legiscide” is a 
useful way to describe the problems with the policy making process of the Second American 
Republic. See also Theodore J. Lowi and Benjamin Ginsberg, American Government: 
Freedom and Power, 2nd edition (New York and London: W.W. Norton & Co., 1992), 
p.238. 


He has also written of the role that courts might play to in the struggle against interest-group 
liberalism. In fact he chose to end The End of Liberalism with the following: “In the United 
States the history of political theory since the founding of the Republic has resided in the 
Supreme Court. The future of political theory probably lies there too. A Court that can make a 
regime of interest-group liberalism can also unmake it. The Court has not done so, and so it 
surrounds itself in suspense: Is the Republic or is it not in good hands?”> 


There was a time, though—throughout most of American history, in fact—when 
federal and state judges believed they had the authority to strike down laws that they believed 
were passed merely for the benefit of particular groups or classes rather than to promote the 
general welfare. Starting in the early nineteenth century and continuing into the 1930s, courts 
scrutinized legislation to ensure that it was “rationally related to a valid public purpose” rather 
than designed to provide special privileges or impose special burdens on favored or despised 
interests. Taking their cue from the framers of the Constitution judges considered it their 
responsibility to make sure that precious public power was exercised “disinterestedly” to 
advance the well-being of the community as a whole and not the narrow concerns of factions. 
This judicial aversion to class politics was so long-standing and pervasive that it may even be 
fair to say that the efforts of courts to draw distinctions between legitimate public purpose 
legislation and illegitimate class legislation represented the central preoccupation of 
constitutional ideology in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—as central in that age as 
the search for fundamental rights is in ours. 


In this essay I review the origins of the prohibition against “class politics” in pre-New 
Deal constitutional thought, and the manifestation of this prohibition in nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century judicial decision making. I also attempt to describe the circumstances that led 
state and federal judges to abandon this long-standing tradition. As I hope to show, the judicial 
effort to eradicate “class politics” was certainly not directed at the same kinds of problems that 
Lowi has identified, and the political agenda it served turned out to be much less noble than his; 
this is not a story of how courts anticipated Lowi’s analysis, or of what might happen if courts 
today adopted Lowi’s agenda and worked to “unmake” the regime of interest-group liberalism. 
Nevertheless, this movement shared with Lowi a passionate, almost messianic disdain for 
factional politics and a desire to ensure that decision making in the Republic would be 
motivated by a sense of the public welfare. What follows, then, is the story of how the anti- 
factional public philosophy of the First American Republic resided in American courts up to the 
creation of the Second American Republic. It remains to be seen whether the Republic was a 
“good hands” when nineteenth-century American judges led an earlier charge against interest- 
group liberalism. 
Origins Of The Constitutional Prohibition Against “Class” 


The desire to prevent private interests from using public power for their own narrow 
advantage was a centerpiece of the public philosophy of the First American Republic. No 
single word is more strongly affiliated-with the Federalist Papers than “faction,” and no 
argument in those papers is more familiar than Madison’s claim that the framers had 
constructed a popular government that (most likely) could not be captured by some common 
passion or interest that was adverse to the “permanent and aggregate interests of the 
community.” “If it be asked,” Madison wrote, “what is to restrain the [mew government] from 
making legal discriminations in favor of themselves, and a particular class of the society? I 
answer, the genius of the whole system [and] the nature of just and constitutional laws....” 
Large districts for House seats made it more likely that candidates for office would appeal to 
the interests that people had in common rather than the special interests of particular groups. 
Similarly, the vast territorial expanse of the new Republic ensured that many interests would be 
represented in the House, none of which would be in a position to control the chamber. The 
election of senators by state legislatures made it less likely that they will be “tainted by the spirit 


>Lowi, End of Liberalism, p.314. 


of faction, and more out of the reach of those occasional ill-humors ... [which] beget injustice 
and oppression of a part of the community....” Electors in the Electoral College were required 
to cast a vote for at least one person who was not from their state, thus discouraging the 
selection of a state partisan in favor of what they hoped would be a statesman committed to the 
general welfare. An independent judiciary represented an “essential safeguard” against “the 
injury of the private nghts of particular classes of citizens, by unjust and partial laws.” The 
diffusion of power among competing branches and between the national and state governments 
helped “guard one part of the society against the injustice of the other part.”© Contrary to the 
mistaken reading scholars still give the Federalist Papers as a pluralist tract that recognized the 
inevitability of interest groups and redefined the general welfare as the product of a healthy 
competition among them,’ the founders’ encouragement of “a multiplicity and interplay of 
interests” was designed, as Garry Wills put it, “to block them all, so that, above their self- 
defeating squabble, the true interest of the entire body of the people may shine clear by 
contrast, for pursuit by virtuous men.”8 


However, when the framers decried factional politics they meant something different 
than what Lowi objects to. What the Federalist coalition was most concerned about was not 
mindless logrolling and legiscide as much as government intrusion into class conflict on behalf 
of favored classes, an intrusion that in many states in the 1780s took the form of price controls, 
wage legislation, debtor relief, and paper currency. Soon after the Convention Madison wrote 
to Jefferson that the primary concern of the delegates was “to modify the sovereignty as that it 
may be sufficiently neutral between different parts of the Society to controul one part from 
invading the rights of another, and at the same time sufficiently controuled itself, from setting 
up an interest adverse to that of the entire society.”"? Whereas Lowi’s watchwords are 
accountability and public service, the framers’ were disinterestedness, impartiality, and 
neutrality vis-a-vis social conflict—in a nutshell, class equality before the law. In 1785, 
Madison wrote that “equality ... ought to be the basis of every law,” and this principle is 
violated when laws subject “some to peculiar burdens” or grant “to others peculiar 


exemptions.”!° The framers wanted to put an end to government participation in group conflict 
on behalf of favored classes and create instead a truly “disinterested and dispassionate umpire 
in disputes between different passions and interests in the States....”!! 


6Alexander Hamilton, et. al., The Federalist (New York: Modern Library), no. 10, 
pp.62, 57; no.27, p.167; no.78, p.509; no. 51, p.339. 


7See Paul F. Bourke, “The Pluralist Reading of James Madison’s Tenth Federalist,” 
Perspectives in American History 9 (1975): 271-95. 


8Garry Wills, Explaining America: The Federalist (New York: Penguin Books, 1981), 


9Madison to Jefferson, 24 October 1787, cited in Gary J. Schmitt and Robert H. Web- 
king, “Revolutionaries, Antifederalists, and Federalists: Comment on Gordon Wood’s 
Understanding of the American Founding,” Political Science Reviewer 9 (1979): 195-229, 
p.228. Joyce Appleby describes Jefferson as believing that a true republic limited “the capacity 
of special interests to interfere with that natural society created by human wants...” Capitalism 
and a New Social Order. The Republican Vision of the 1790s (New York and London: New 
York University Press, 1984), p.97. 


1 OMadison, “Memorial and Remonstrance,” point 4, reprinted in Robert S. Alley, The 
Supreme Court on Church and State (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), p.20. 


| Madison, cited in James Conniff, “On the Obsolescence of the General Will: 
Rousseau, Madison, and the Evolution of Republican Political Thought,” Western Political 
Quarterly 28 (1975): 49. 
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Much of this talk of neutrality and disinterestedness meant no more (and no less) than a 
hope that powerholders would be motivated by a sincere commitment to promote the general 
welfare rather than by a desire to use their position to provide special benefits to friends and 
impose special burdens on foes; as a general goal this is not much different than what Lowi 
desires. But as is made clear by the complaints about debtor relief, wage and price controls, 
and paper money, it also meant that the framers defined illegitimate factional politics as 
legislative tampering with the “natural” relationships produced by market mechanisms. Or, to 
put it another way, the baseline from which the framers’ measured whether legislators were 
engaging in “legal discriminations in favor of ... a particular class of the society” was made up 
of those far-from-neutral, ostensibly prepolitical, common-law rules and principles that 
produced the privileges and obligations associated with markets and capitalist social 
relations.!? For the framers, government was being disinterested and neutral when judges 
protected and enforced the evolving and politically-charged privileges associated with the 
ownership of different types of property, and held people to the obligations they incurred as a 
result of their participation in a market economy governed by the ethos of freedom to contract. 
Government was being inappropriately factional when legislatures attempted “artificially” to 
upset these “natural” privileges and obligations by taking sides in disputes between market 
competitors. ! 3 


The framers’ conviction that government should remain neutral with respect to disputes 
between market competitors was predicated on the disputed assumption that the social relations 
constructed by the common-law regime of contract and property were consistent with the 
commitment in republican ideology to the social independence of citizens. The framers 
operated within an intellectual tradition that placed great emphasis on the image of the self- 
reliant or autonomous individual (i.e., adult white male). Social independence had traditionally 
been considered a prerequisite for “responsible” participation in the political process in that it 
provided the leisure with which to refine one’s talents and the material security that enabled one 
to set aside purely private interests—to be “disinterested”—in the consideration of public 
policy. Historically, both the gentry and the merchant elite had used the fact of their wealth as 
justification for their ostensibly selfless stewardship of the general welfare, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries liberal Whigs used their developing status as independent 
and autonomous producers to agitate for their participation in politics.!+ By the late-eighteenth 
century one major point of contention separating classes in the United States was whether the 
promotion and protection of social independence required legislatures to intervene in disputes 
between market competitors and adjust common-law privileges and obligations on behalf of. 
vulnerable classes (the “moral economy” model), or whether, by contrast, the government 
could nurture social independence through the use of ostensibly more “class-neutral” policies, 


!2See Duncan Kennedy, “The Structure of Blackstone’s Commentaries,” Buffalo Law 
Review 28 (1979): 205-382; Morton Horwitz, The Transformation of American Law, 1780- 
1860 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977). 


!3The common law recognized that there were those who, because of their own weak- 
nesses and deficiencies, could not, or should not be allowed to, take advantage of the 
opportunities that existed for self-advancement and personal autonomy; consequently, children, 
women, and “imbeciles” might deserve some special government protections or burdens. But 
these were the exceptions that dramatized the implications of not having one’s natural rights 
and abilities fully respected. 


1 4See Joyce Appleby, “The Social Origins of American Revolutionary Ideology,” 
Journal of American History 64 (1978): 935-58, p.938; Gary B. Nash, The Urban Crucible: 
Social Change, Political Consciousness, and the Origins of the American Revolution 
(Cambridge, Mass., and London: Harvard University Press, 1979); Richard Ashcraft, 
Revolutionary Politics and Locke’s Two Treatises of Government (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1986), pp.176, 181-285. 
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such as the active promotion of manufacturing and commercial development (the Hamiltonian 
model) or of access to land (the Jeffersonian model). 


Those in the first camp who maintained an allegiance to the “moral economy”—mostly 
small farmers, marginal artisans, and wage-laborers—enjoyed some successes after 
Independence in passing price controls, wage legislation, and debtor relief in some of the more 
democratized state legislatures (such as Pennsylvania’s), and it was their successes that the 
framers sought to delegitimize by defining factional politics as legislative tampering with the 
conflicts that arise “naturally” among market competitors.!> The effort to delegitimize this 
class-conscious model of government intervention required the framers to argue that advocates 
of this tradition were wrong when they held that markets posed an ongoing threat to the social 
independence of vulnerable participants. In the 1780s, when capitalist forms of production 
(particularly wage labor and the factory system) were in their infancy, this argument for 
government neutrality was easier to make than it would be a century later. Around the time of 
the framing of the Constitution as many as four out of five freeborn American men owned land 
or the tools of their trade, and workmen’s wages were relatively high; this meant that many 
independent producers could reasonably believe that the free market would provide them 
personal autonomy and opportunities for self-improvement.!® Even Paine, the early hero of 
Philadelphia’s “radical” artisan republicans, who initially supported the movement for price 
controls, soon found himself extolling the virtues of hard money, a national bank, and “fiscal 
responsibility” on the grounds that there was an essential harmony of interests among 
individual producers operating in a market free of special privilege.!7 Some ambivalent Whigs 
knew that commercial development had produced a desperate class of landless wage-earners in 
England, but they took comfort in the analysis offered by men such as Jefferson, Madison, and 
Franklin, that these “European conditions” would not become manifest in the United States, 


13{n 1787 Madison wrote to Jefferson that these “vices” coming out of the state 
legislatures were “so frequent and so flagrant as to alarm the most steadfast friends of 
Republicanism, [and] contributed more to that uneasiness which produced the Convention ... 
than those which accrued to our national character and interest from the inadequacy of the 
Confederation to its immediate objects.” Madison to Jefferson, 24 October 1787, quoted in 
Gordon Wood, The Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 (New York and London: 
W.W. Norton, 1977), p.467. 


16Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York: Octagon 
Books, 1965), pp.42-51; Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, Democracy and Capitalism: 
Property, Community, and the Contradictions of Modern Social Thought (New York: Basic 
Books, 1986), p.49; Jackson Turner Main, The Anti-Federalists: Critics of the Constitution, 
1781-1788 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961); Joseph G. Rayback, A 
History of American Labor (New York: Macmillan Company, 1959), p.21; Philip S. Foner, 
History of the Labor Movement in the United States, Volume I: From Colonial Times to the 
Founding of the American Federation of Labor (New York: International Publishers, 1947), 
pp.24-26. Bowles and Gintis, Democracy and Capitalism, 47-50, point out that there was a 
certain sleight of hand to this vision of an America without a propertyless working class, since 
“although perhaps only one in five freeborn male household heads did not own land or tools of 
their trade in the late eighteenth century, slaves constituted about a third of the total 
economically active population. Propertyless workers—slave and freeborn—thus constituted 
roughly half of the labor force, certainly a larger portion than in any European nation at the time 
except England.” 


\7Eric Foner, Tom Paine and Revolutionary America (London, Oxford, and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1976), pp.145-82. For more on how the development of 
capitalist relations led to the demise of the “moral economy” in England, see Elizabeth Fox 
Genovese, “The Many Faces of the Moral Economy: A Contribution to a Debate,” Past and 
Present 58 (1973): 161-68. 
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where access to the frontier and the opportunity to be a yeoman farmer would act as a natural 
wage-inflator for workers in the cities, since, as Benjamin Franklin put it, “no man who can 
have a piece of land of his own, sufficient by his labour to subsist his family in plenty, is poor 
enough to ... work for a master.”!8 


The establishment of the First American Republic did not end all debates about the 
proper relationship between government and particular social classes. The Hamiltonian wing 
of the Federalist coalition believed that government should actively promote commercial 
development by assuming the revolutionary debt, incorporating a national bank, and 
encouraging American manufacturers; they tried to make the case for why these policies 
represented the promotion of the general welfare rather than the advancement of the interests of 
some classes at the expense of others.!9 Those who became Jeffersonians believed that these 
mercantilist policies represented the corrupt, factional use of public power in that they provided 
artificial and unequal privileges to a “monied elite.”2° Because of his faith in the harmonizing 
qualities of the market, and in the relationship between America’s frontier and the social 
independence of its citizens, Jefferson’s alternative political economy advocated a highly 
restrictive role for government in economic affairs: government commitment to free trade and 
freehold would be enough to broaden people’s opportunities to become autonomous in a 
market that allowed even “the humblest person ... to take care of himself....”7! The debates 
between the Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians continued because the public philosophy of the 
First American Republic did not unequivocally declare the active promotion of manufacturing 
interests to be an example of illegitimate factional politics—although, as we will see, some 
judges believed otherwise and adopted the Jeffersonian aversion to special privileges for 
business. However, when the question moved from the issue of government’s efforts to 
improve the opportunities of all market participants to the government’s intrusion into the 
conflicts that arose between market competitors, the framers could not have been more clear: 
the language of disinterestedness, neutrality, and impartiality made these latter policies out of 


'8Drew R. McCoy, The Elusive Republic: Political Economy in Jeffersonian America 
(New York and London: W. W. Norton and Company, 1980), pp.51, 68; see also his 
“Benjamin Franklin's Vision of a Republican Political Economy for America,” William and 
Mary Quarterly 35 (1978): 605-28. For a review of Madison’s writings on the political 
economy of social dependency, see McCoy, The Last of the Fathers: James Madison and the 
Republican Legacy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), chapter 5. Jefferson 
discussed the differences between Europe and the United States in Notes on the State of 
Virginia, “Query XIX: The present state of manufacturers, commerce, interior and exterior 
trade.” 


1! Hamilton insisted that these policies worked to the benefit of all classes: Public credi- 
tors would benefit from the rise in the value of securities, which in turn would increase the 
supply of investment capital; merchants would expand and operate at lower profit margins to 
the benefit of consumers; foreign trade would expand, benefiting manufacturers, merchants, 
artisans, mechanics, and agricultural interests; and land values (which had depreciated since the 
Revolution) would go up. See E. James Ferguson, “Political Economy, Public Liberty, and 
the Formation of the Constitution,” William and Mary Quarterly 40 (1983): 389-412, p.406. 


20See Michael Les Benedict, “The Jeffersonian Republicans and Civil Liberty,” in 
Essays in the History of Liberty: Seaver Institute Lectures at the Huntington Library, pp.23-41 
(San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Huntington Library, 1988), p.29: “...Republicans 
perceived government policies benefiting particular groups as violating the principle of ‘equal 
rights.’ A national bank, a protective tariff, a program to pay off state and national debts now 
in the hands of mere ‘speculators’ instead of the original holders—all these proposals were 
designed to benefit a smail, influential portion of the community at the expense of the rest....” 


Joyce Appleby, “Republicanism in Old and New Contexts,” William and Mary 
Quarterly 43 (1986): 20-34, p.32. 
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bounds. The Constitution—in both the structure of its institutions and in its supporting 
ideology—was designed to prevent the government from playing favorites among market 
competitors. 


Jacksonian Democracy And The Formative Years Of A Constitutional Jurisprudence Averse To 
“Class Legislation” 


This ethos of market liberty and political equality persisted with a vengeance into the 
nineteenth century with the rise of Jacksonian Democracy; and it was during this period that 
judges began to formalize in constitutional ideology the framers’ aversion to “special,” 
“partial,” “unequal,” or “class” legislation. Whereas most of the framers focused on what they 
considered to be the illegitimate (selfish) use of public power by vulnerable classes, 
Jacksonians directed their outrage at what they considered to be the use of public power by 
privileged classes looking to secure “artificial” government benefits. Most members of the 
Jacksonian coalition were part of the “thriving and vigorous” commercial classes who had not 
benefited from policies designed to promote and protect manufacturing, policies that they 
viewed as a “betrayal of the Jeffersonian promise of equal rights in favor of special benefits for 
a single class.”°- As the New York Evening Post described it, “the common good, the 
interests of the many, have long been entirely neglected in a confused scramble for personal 
favors; and instead of leaving one business man to cope with another, on the fair and equitable 
principles which nature and the Constitution sanction, the Legislature ... by means of chartered 
privileges, has been all along engaged in siding with some to the injury of others and in doing 
all that is possible to make the unchartered multitude ‘poor indeed.’”23 Or, as Jackson put it in 
his Bank Veto message, “It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts 
of government to their selfish purposes.... In the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the 
fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by 
law; but when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages artificial 
distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer and the 


potent more powerful, the humble members of society—the farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers—who have neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have 
a right to complain of the injustice of their Government.”*+ 


22Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1945), pp.8-9, 31. For more on the Jacksonian ideology of political equality see 
Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics and Belief (New York, 1960) and Robert 
Remini, Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Freedom, 1822-1832 (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1981). The coalition included businessmen who found it difficult to break 
into the existing order of mercantile privilege that took the form of special corporate charters; 
the heads of state banks who resented the privileged position of the national bank; farmers who 
had once monopolized local markets and suddenly had to face competition from grain trans- 
ported on government subsidized canals; master mechanics who were losing out to merchant 
capitalists able to obtain credit from publicly chartered banks; and farmers and laborers who 
were hurt by the price inflation caused, in their minds, by the issue of currency from those 
banks. See Martin Shefter, “Party, Bureaucracy, and Political Change in the United States,” 
in Political Parties: Development and Decay, edited by Louis Maisel and Joseph Cooper, 
pp.211-65 (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1978), p.218 and Richard Hofstadter, The 
American Political Tradition (New York: Vintage Books, 1974 ed.), pp.70-2. 


23John W. Vethake, “The Doctrine of Anti-Monopoly,” from the New York Evening 
Post, October 21, 1835, reprinted in Joseph L. Blau, ed., Social Theories of Jacksonian 
Democracy: Representative Writings of the Period 1825-1850 (New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1954), p.212 (first emphasis added). 


24Remini, Age of Jackson, 78-82, 81-2. Jackson continued: “Many of our rich men 
have not been content with equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to make 
them richer by act of Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires we have in the results of 


One way to ensure that government would not play favorites among competing classes 
was to insist that—in the words of William Leggett, a Locofoco Democrat?>—the “functions of 
government [be] restricted to the making of general laws, uniform and universal in their 
operation.” This limit on the legislative power was necessary in order to forestall the sorts of 
problems that the framers’ anticipated, for if the government is allowed the “power of 
intermeddling with the private pursuits and individual occupations of the citizen, a government 
may at pleasure elevate one class and depress another; it may one day legislate exclusively for 
the farmer, the next for the mechanic, and the third for the manufacturer, who all thus become 
the mere puppets of legislative cobbling and tinkering instead of independent citizens relying on 
their own resources for their prosperity.” When workers who were experiencing the 
maturation of capitalist forms of production contemplated agitating for special government 
protection, they were advised by men such as Martin Van Buren that this kind of special 
legislation was unnecessary so long as government stopped providing special privileges to 
competing classes, for “It is only when the natural order of society is disturbed by one or other 
of these causes, that the wages of labor become inadequate.”*7 Leggett warned workers that 
“Whenever an exception is made to the general law of the land, founded on the principle of 
equal rights, it will always be found to be in favor of wealth.... Thus it will be seen that the 
sole reliance of the laboring classes, who constitute a vast majority of every people on the 
earth, is the great principle of equal rights; that their only safeguard against oppression is a 
system of legislation which leaves all to the free exercise of their talents and industry within the 
limits of the general law and which, on no pretense of public good, bestows on any particular 
class of industry or any particular body of men rights or privileges not equally enjoyed by the 
great aggregate of the body politic.”28 


Leggett’s reference to “the general law of the land” was more than casual. The phrase 
“law of the land” was commonplace in constitutional law; at the time it was synonymous to the 
phrase “due process of law,” and one or the other of these phrases was found in virtually all 
American constitutions—governments in the United States were prohibited from depriving 


people of life, liberty, or property unless they acted in accordance with the “law of the land” or 
“due process of law.” Taking their cues from the framers and from the Jacksonians, state 
judges across the country maintained that in order to qualify as the “law of the land” legislative 


our legislation arrayed section against section, interest against interest, and man against man, in 
a fearful commotion which threatens to shake the foundations of our Union. It is time to pause 
in Our career to review our principles, and if possible revive that devoted patriotism and spirit 

of compromise which distinguished the sages of the Revolution and the fathers of our Union.” 


>>The New York Locofocos were among the purest exponents of the Jacksonian 
commitment to market liberty and political equality. In their Declaration of Principles they 
denounced “all monopolies and all partial and unequal legislation.” See, in general, Rayback, 
History of American Labor, 84-86; Foner, History of the Labor Movement, Vol. 1, 153-166; 
Walter Hugins, Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class: A Study of the New York 
eo ‘S Movement, 1829-1837 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960), pp.37- 
43. 


6William Leggett, “Democratic Editorials from the New York Evening Post,” Novem- 
ber 21, 1834, reprinted in Blau, Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy, 75. 


*7Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 316. 


8William Leggett, “Democratic Editorials from the New York Evening Post,” Novem- 
ber 21, 1834, reprinted in Blau, Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy, 77-78. Sean 
Wilentz argues that, in the end, like Jacksonianism in general, the Workingmen’s movement of 
New York ended up “struggling against law-created privilege, rather than attacking the busi- 
ness community of which they considered themselves actual or potential members.” Chants 
Democratic: New York City and the Rise of the American Working Class, 1788-1850 (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984), p.213. 
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acts had to promote the general welfare of the community, and could not be used to advance the 
narrow interests of particular classes. This mean that judges had to be convinced that laws 
interfering with liberty and property were “reasonably related” to the advancement of public 
health, safety, or morality and were not designed merely to grant special benefits, or impose 
special burdens, on favored or despised groups. 


Equality, uniformity, impartiality, and generality became the watchwords of this 
jurisprudence; unfair privileges and government partisanship with respect to class conflict were 
the great evils to be avoided. In 1831 Judge Catron of the Tennessee Supreme Court 
explained: “What is ‘the law of the land?’ [It] means a general public law, equally binding 
upon every member of the community.... [It means that] every partial, or private law ... is 
unconstitutional and void. Were it otherwise, odious individuals or corporate bodies, would 
be governed by one law, the mass of the community, and those who made the law, by another; 
whereas a like general law affecting the whole community equally could not have been 
passed.”*9 That same year Judge Green of the same court explained that the “law of the land” 
provision of the constitution was “intended to restrain the legislature from enacting any law 
affecting injuriously the rights of any citizens, unless at the same time, the rights of all others in 
similar circumstances were equally affected by it. If the law be general in its operation, 
affecting all alike, the minority are safe, because the majority, who make the law, are operated 
on by it equally with the others. Here is the importance of the provision, and the great security 
it affords.”39 This understanding of the nature of the legislative power was not limited to the 
judges in Andrew Jackson’s home state. This same theme was echoed repeatedly in many 
different state courts across the country over the next few decades. The Supreme Court of 
Texas wrote in the 1840s that “‘laws of the land’ ... are now, in their most usual acceptance, 
regarded as general public laws, binding all the members of the community under similar 
circumstances, and not partial or private laws, affecting the rights of private individuals, or 
classes of individuals.” The Michigan Supreme Court wrote in the 1850s that “the words ‘due 
process of law,’ mean the law of the land, and [refer to] laws that are general in their operation, 
and that affect the nghts of all alike....” Similarly the Pennsylvania Supreme Court announced 
in the 1850s that “proper legislative powers” refer to “general laws [which] bear on the whole 
community.” The Wisconsin Supreme Court wrote in the 1870s that if courts did not insist on 
the prohibition against “unequal and partial legislation” they would be “opening the door to the 
greatest corruption, partiality and favoritism.” The justices of the Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court explained in the 1870s that “our government is based on equality of rights [and] the State 
cannot rightfully discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor of one branch 
of industry is a discrimination adverse to all other branches.” In general, “the State is equally 
to protect all, giving no undue advantages or special and exclusive preferences to any.” The 
“cardinal principle” is that “the State shall give all alike the benefit of equal laws without 
favoritism or partiality.”> ! 


-9From Wally’s Heirs v. Kennedy, 2 Yerger (10 Tenn.) 554 (1831) 555-6 (emphasis 
in original); see also Vanzant v. Waddel, 2 Yerger (10 Tenn.) 260 (1829), 269-70. 


30Bank v. Cooper 2 Yerger (10 Tenn.) 599 (1831), 606-7 (emphasis added). In strik- 
ing down the act, Green wrote that “This law only acts upon individual cases, and is the same 
in principle, as if a law had been passed in favor of some one merchant, enabling him, by the 
method therein prescribed, to take judgment against his debtors without the right of appeal.” 
Ibid. 


31See Janes et. al. v. Reynolds’ Adm’rs, 2 Texas 250 (1847), 252; Sears v. Cottrell, 5 
Mich (1 Cooley) 251 (1858), 254; Ervine’s Appeal, 4 Harris (16 Pa. St.) 256 (1851), 268; 
Durkee v. the City of Janesville, 28 Wis. 464 (1871), 465-70; and Correspondence between 
the House of Representatives of the State of Maine and the Supreme Judicial Court, 58 Maine 
590 (1871), 593, 609. See also Bagg’s Appeal, 43 Pa. St. 512 (1862), 515, the twelve other 
cases cited by the court in Durkee v. the City of Janesville, and the various cases cited by 
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Many of these state court discussions of the scope of legislative powers were collected 
at mid-century by Thomas M. Cooley in A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations Which 
Rest Upon the Legislative Power of the States of the American Union—arguably the most 
widely-cited constitutional treatise during the second-half the nineteenth century. Asa 
Locofoco Democrat, Thomas Cooley consistently assailed special favors to banks, railroads, 
and other privileged monopolies. As a judge on the Michigan Supreme Court he explained that 
“the discrimination between different classes or occupations, and the favoring of one at the 
expense of the rest, whether that one be farming, or banking, or merchandising, or milling, or 
printing, or railroading is not legitimate legislation, and is a violation of that equality of right 
which is a maxim of state government.... [The business of the state is] to protect the industry 
of all, and to give all the benefit of equal laws.... [W]hen the State once enters upon the 
business of subsidies, one shall not fail to discover that the strong and powerful interests are 
those most likely to control legislation, and that the weaker will be taxed to enhance the profits 
of the stronger.”3? In Constitutional Limitations he reported that the phrases “due process of 
law” and “law of the land” meant “that every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, property, and 
immunities, under the protection of the general rules which govern society.’” It was 
understood that an individual’s liberty and rights to property had to give way to government 
regulations that “embrace the welfare of the whole community, and which seek the equal and 
impartial protection of the interests of all”; however, these rights were only subordinated to the 
“general welfare,” and could not be sacrificed in order to promote the partial interests of 
particular groups. More generally Cooley noted that there was a consensus among American 
judges that “the dimensions of the government’s police power are identical with the dimensions 
of the government’s duty to protect and promote the public welfare.... Police regulations 
cannot be purely arbitrary nor purely for the promotion of private interests. It must appear that 
the general welfare is to be in some degree promoted.”33 Quoting from Locke on Civil 
Government Cooley declared: “Those who make the laws ‘are to govern by promulgated, 
established laws, not to be varied in particular cases, but to have one rule for rich and poor, for 


Thomas M. Cooley in A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations Which Rest Upon the 
Legislative Power of the States of the American Union (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1927 
ed., 1st ed. 1868), to be discussed in a moment. 


32People v. Salem, 20 Mich. 487 (1870) (emphasis added), cited in Alan Jones, ” 
“Thomas M. Cooley and the Michigan Supreme Court: 1865-1885,” American Journal of 
Legal History 10 (1966): 97-121, pp.104-5. 


33Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, pp.736, 745, 1224, 1226, 1228fn (emphasis 
added). While in most cases this was best accomplished with a law that applied to everyone 
uniformly, Cooley also recognized that “an enactment may ... be the law of the land without 
being a general law,” for example laws that are “confined to particular classes, as minors or 
married women, bankers or traders, and the like.... The legislature may also deem it desirable 
to prescribe peculiar rules for the several occupations, and to establish distinctions in the rights, 
obligations, duties, and capacities of citizens.” Some businesses, such as banking or common 
carriers, “may require special statutory regulations for the general benefit....” However, 
because of the central importance of separating state power from private interests, any such 
class distinctions in legislation “must rest upon some reason upon which they can be 
defended,” that is, on some reason that does not amount to unfair class favoritism, “like the 
want of capacity in infants and insane persons....” By contrast, “a statute would not be 
constitutional which should proscribe a class or a party for opinion’s sake, or which would 
select particular individuals from a class or locality, and subject them to peculiar rules, or 
impose upon them special obligations or burdens from which others in the same locality or 
Class are exempt.” Ibid., 802-10 (emphasis added). The section on “Unequal and Partial 
Legislation” extends from pp.802-45. 
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the favorite at court and the countryman at plough.’ This is a maxim in constitutional law, and 
by it we may test the authority and binding force of legislative enactments.”3+ 


How did this doctrinal distinction between police powers and class legislation manifest 
itself in actual decisions? One set of issues that frequently tested the boundaries of this 
distinction involved licensing schemes, which bestowed upon particular people special 
privileges with respect to the practicing of certain trades or professions. Naturally these 
schemes raised the specter of the corrupt establishment of artificial monopolies. As early as 
1828 the Massachusetts Supreme Court upheld a licensing scheme for garbage removal as 
“well adapted to preserve the health of the city,” but warned that other schemes might not 
survive judicial scrutiny if the court concluded that the purpose of the act was to promote the 
“private benefit” of favored classes.3> A few years later, in a case involving a statute which 
permitted only licensed physicians to recover debts for medical services, Chief Justice Lemuel 
Shaw elaborated on the constitutional considerations that were raised by the granting of special 
privileges. He wrote that the issue raised in these cases was “whether it was the intent, or one 
of the leading and substantive purposes of the legislature, to confer an exclusive privilege on 
any man or class of men” (e.g., organized medicine), or whether, by contrast, the legislature 
was interested in promoting the health of the community as a whole. In this case, he wrote, it 
appears “that the leading and sole purpose of this act was to guard the public against ignorance, 
negligence and carelessness in the members of one of the most useful professions, and that the 
means were intended to be adapted to that object.”3© Similarly, Shaw upheld the conviction of 
a man for selling intoxicating liquors without a license on the grounds that the licensing scheme 
was not intended “as a benefit or privilege to him [the holder of a license], or with a view to 
give him an exclusive right; but solely because the peace and security, the morals and good 
order of the community, will be promoted by it, and the exclusive power therefore is collateral 
and incidental, and not one of the objects and purposes of the law.”37 


This standard of decrying unfair favoritism was useful in advancing traditionally 
conservative concerns, like preventing state interference with debtor-creditor relationships. But 
in the age of Jackson this standard was directed against all special privileges that did not 
contribute to the welfare of the community as a whole, particularly those privileges that were 
likely the product of the corrupt manipulation of legislatures by powerful interests. The 
requirement that legislatures demonstrate a legitimate “public purpose” became a standard 


34Tbid., p.812. 


35Vadine’s Case, 6 Pick (23 Mass.) 187 (1828), 187-92. The court offered an 
example of an unconstitutional licensing scheme: “The mayor and commonality of London 
made a by-law, that no carman within the city should go with his cart, without license from the 
wardens of such an hospital, under a certain penalty for each offence; and it was held to be a 
void by-law, because it was in restraint of the liberty of the trade of carman, and it was held to 
be unreasonable, because it went to the private benefit of the wardens of the hospital, and was 
in the nature of a monopoly.” 


36Hewitt v. Charier, 16 Pick (33 Mass.) 353 (1835), 354-6. Shaw noted that “many 
legislative acts have a direct effect to confer on persons and sections of country very important 
advantages, such as those establishing roads, bridges, ports, and very many others, which 
have an immediate effect to enhance the value of real estate, to encourage particular branches of 
trade, and in various ways to confer valuable privileges. But when this is indirect and 
incidental, and not one of the purposes of the act, it cannot be considered as a [constitutional] 
violation....” For a similar discussion, see Jordan v. Overseers of Dayton, 4 Ohio 295 (1831). 


37Commonwealth v. Blackington, 24 Pick (41 Mass.) 352 (1837), 358. 
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limitation on the taxing power and the power of eminent domain.3® thereby voiding subsidies 
to private businesses such as millers, manufacturers, bankers, and (less frequently) 
railroads.39 On the other hand, judges upheld inspection and public health laws, ordinances 
restricting dangerous or unhealthful businesses to certain locations, regulations of weights and 
measures, licensing schemes as they related to professional classes or occupations that 
implicated public health or safety, and prohibition acts, arguably because these regulations 
were neutral with respect to struggles going on among interests in society—at least insofar as 
“neutral” had been defined by the framers.49 The concern of judges in the nineteenth century 
was not laissez-faire, or the maximization of market freedom per se, but rather the maintenance 
of a “fair” market—meaning one that was free of “artificial” government burdens and 
benefits—and, concomitantly, the maintenance of a political system that treated all market 
competitors as equal before the law. Departures from this baseline represented illegitimate 
interest-group liberalism for political and legal elites of this generation. 


The Supreme Court Nationalizes The Prohibition Against Class Legislation 


Before the passage of the fourteenth amendment the federal Supreme Court had few 
opportunities to elaborate a jurisprudence with respect to the general nature of legislative 
power. The Court’s discussions of the nature of the power of the national legislature were 
limited to interpretations of the scope of the enumerated powers that had been delegated to the 
Congress in Article I, section 8.4! When the question turned from the power of the national 
legislature to the power of state legislatures the justices had little authority to speak. Once 
Marshall made it clear that the Court would not use the Bill of Rights as a limit on state 
power,*? the justices were not in a position to determine what limits “due process of law” 
placed on state legislatures. Instead the justices in the early nineteenth century addressed the 
less sweeping limits found in Article I, section 10 and the limits on state powers associated 
with various theories of exclusive national powers (over interstate commerce or slavery, for 
example).*+3 


This all changed after the passage of the fourteenth amendment. For the first time the 
justices were in a position to decide whether the prohibition against class legislation imposed 


38Harry N. Scheiber, “The Road to Munn: Eminent Domain and the Concept of Public 
Purpose in the State Courts,” Perspectives in American History 5 (1971): 329-402; Wade J. 
Newhouse, Constitutional Uniformity and Equality in State Taxation, 2nd ed. (Buffalo: 
William S. Hein & Co., Inc., 1984). 


39Michael Les Benedict, “Laissez-Faire and Liberty: A Re-Evaluation of the Meaning 
and Origins of Laissez-Faire Constitutionalism,” Law and History Review 3 (1985): 293-331, 
pp.312-13, 327-30. See also Earl M. Maltz, “Fourteenth Amendment Concepts in the 
Antebellum Era,” American Journal of Legal History 32 (1988): 305-346, pp.334-35. 


40Harry N. Scheiber, “Government and the Economy: Studies in the ‘Commonwealth’ 
Policy in Nineteenth-Century America,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 3 (1972): 135-51, 
p.137; Lawrence M. Friedman, A History of American Law (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1973), pp.157-66. 


41See McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316 (1819). 
42See Barron v. Baltimore, 7 Peters 243 (1833). 


43See, for example, Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87 (1810) (invalidating a state law as 
inconsistent with the Contract Clause of Article I, section 10); Brown v. Maryland, 25 U.S. 
419 (1827) (invalidating a state tax in importers as inconsistent with the national government’s 
exclusive power to regulate international commerce); Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 41 U.S. 539 
(1842) (prohibiting states from interfering with the return of fugitive slaves, while also re- 
lieving state judges of the responsibility of enforcing the Fugitive Slave Act). 
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by state judges via the “law of the land” and “due process of law” provisions of state 
constitutions would be incorporated into the newly amended federal Constitution. According 
to recent work by William E. Nelson, this is precisely what Republicans in the Congress 
intended. Republican leaders insisted that the “effect of the amendment was to prevent the 
states from discriminating arbitrarily between different classes of citizens.” And Republicans 
did not have a monopoly on this ethos. In his December 1865 State of the Union message, 
Andrew Johnson declared that “Monopolies, perpetuities, and class legislation are contrary to 
the genius of free government, and ought not to be allowed. Here there is no room for favored 
classes or monopolies; the principle of our Government is that of equal laws and freedom of 
industry.”44 


Whether or not this was the intent of the architects of reconstruction, it did not take long 
for the justices of the Supreme Court to nationalize the aversion to class politics found in 
antebellum police powers jurisprudence. Just five years after Cooley had collected countless 
state court discussions of the nature of police powers in his Constitutional Limitations the 
Supreme Court had it first chance to discuss and apply this jurisprudence. The specific issue 
raised in the Slaughterhouse Cases (1873) involved the question of whether a particular 
legislative act—in this case the granting of a slaughterhouse monopoly to handful of 
butchers—was more properly viewed as a legitimate effort to rid the people of New Orleans of 
a Sanitation problem or whether it was more properly viewed as a corrupt use of the legislative 
power, designed to extend special privileges to seventeen butchers at the expense of a thousand 
others. Despite the fact that the corruption charge was later proved to the satisfaction of a 
Louisiana court,+> a bare majority of the Court was willing to accept that the law was a 
legitimate health measure, and was thus constitutional even though it had an adverse impact on 
the ability of some to practice their profession. The dissenters agreed that “the right to practice 
a profession” could be regulated if the general welfare was at stake, but they vehemently 
disagreed that the law at issue was designed as a health measure. As a Locofoco Democrat 
Justice Field believed that the Constitution protected a person against suffering disadvantages 
“from all disparaging and partial enactments.” He agreed that the “State may prescribe such 
regulations for every pursuit and calling of life as will promote the public health, secure the 
good order and advance the general prosperity of society,” and he acknowledged that in the 
legislation “there are two provisions which can properly be called police regulations—the one 
which requires the landing and slaughtering of animals below the city of New Orleans, and the 
other which requires the inspection of the animals before they are slaughtered.” The rest of the 
act, though, merely represents the granting “of special and exclusive privileges by which the 
health of the city is in no way promoted.” Similarly, Justice Bradley acknowledged that states 
were free to pass “lawful regulations necessary or proper for the mutual good of all,” but he 
considerd the monopoly “onerous, unreasonable, arbitrary, and unjust.... [That portion of the 
act] which allows no one but the favored company to build, own, or have slaughter-houses is 
not a police regulation, and has not the faintest semblance of one. It is one of those arbitrary 
and unjust laws made in the interest of a few scheming individuals... It seems to be strange 
that it can be viewed in any other light.”46 


The majority and the dissenters differed, not so much on the legal questions relating to 
the general nature of legislative authority, but rather on the more factual questions relating to 
the specific nature of the legislation in question. Their agreement on the legal principles 
became clear when, just one year after Slaughterhouse, the justices were faced with a 
fourteenth amendment challenge to an act authorizing towns and municipalities to issue bonds 


44William E. Nelson, The Fourteenth Amendment: From Political Principle to Judicial 
Doctrine (Cambridge and London: Harvard University Press, 1988), pp.115, 91. 


45Durbridge v. The Slaughterhouse Company, 27 La. Ann. 676 (1875) (calling the 
monopoly “a wholesale bribery concern”). 


+6Siaughterhouse Cases, 83 U.S 36 (emphasis added). 
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or lend their credit to aid private enterprise. In that case the Court unanimously held that the act 
was a “perversion” of the legislative power, which “does not extend to aid private objects.”47 
By the 1880s the prohibition against class politics had become a common theme on the Court. 
“[The Fourteenth Amendment was] designed to prevent all discriminating legislation for the 
benefit of some to the disparagement of others,” explained Justice Field in 1883. “[States] can 
now, as then, legislate to promote health, good order and peace, to develop their resources, 
enlarge their industries, and advance their prosperity. It only inhibits discriminating and partial 
enactments, favoring some to the impairment of the rights of others.”48 That same year Justice 
Bradley declared that “what is called class legislation ... would be obnoxious to the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment.”49 A year later: “Class legislation, discriminating 
against some and favoring others, is prohibited” by the fourteenth amendment. In 1887 
Justice Harlan noted that “[if] a statute purporting to have been enacted to protect the public 
health, the public morals, or the public safety, has no real or substantial relation to those 
objects, ... it is the duty of the courts to so adjudge, and thereby give effect to the 
Constitution.”>! By the late 1880s and early 1890s, the test used by the Supreme Court to 
determine whether legislatures were acting within their proper authority was summarized in 
Lawton v. Steele (1893): “To justify the State in thus interposing its authority in behalf of the 
public,” explained Justice Brown, “it must appear, first, that the interests of the public 
generally, as distinguished from those of a particular class, require such interference, and 
second, that the means are reasonably necessary for the accomplishment of the purpose....”>2 


The effort to maintain this distinction is evident in a number of cases where the Court 
scrutinized business regulations. For example, when San Francisco passed a noise abatement 
ordinance that prohibited washing and ironing in public laundries during the evening, a number 
of laundry owners complained about the effects of the statute on their occupational liberty. 
Nevertheless, in Barbier vy. Connolly (1884) the Court, led by Justice Field, unanimously held 
that this was not an example of unjust class legislation, since the law was supported by a valid 
public purpose and was not designed to bestow unearned benefits on favored classes or to 
impose unjust burdens on despised classes.°3 However, it was a different story when, two 
years later, the justices reviewed another San Francisco ordinance that required almost 
everyone who wanted to operate a laundry to first obtain the consent of the board of 
supervisors. In Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886) the Court observed that because the ordinance set 
no standards governing the distribution of permits the effect of the law was to allow the board 
of supervisors to regulate who practiced a particular profession without any need to justify 
decisions with reference to valid community concerns. The ordinance did not so much regulate 
laundries as confer “a naked and arbitrary power to give or withhold consent....” In other 
words, rather than irying to promote public health and safety the government was proceeding 
on the basis of “enmity or prejudice, from partisan zeal or animosity, from favoritism and other 


+7Loan Association v. City of Topeka, 87 U.S. 655, 659, 664-5 (1874). 


*8Butchers’ Union v. Crescent City, 111 U.S. 746, 758-9 (1883), Justice Field con- 
curring (emphasis added). 


49Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3, 24 (1883). The special significance of this case lies 
not in the majority’s interpretation of the equal protection clause per se, but rather in the 
Court’s narrow interpretation of Congress’ enforcement power under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 


>0Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S. 27, 31-2 (1884). 
5!Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U.S. 623, 661, 663 (1887). 
5?Lawton v. Steele, 152 U.S. 133, 137 (1893). 
53Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S. 27, 31-2 (1884). 
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improper influences and motives easy of concealment and difficult to be detected and 
exposed.”>4 


The nature of the distinction between the police power and class legislation can be 
further illustrated by a pair of cases involving the regulation of another business, the railroads. 
At issue in Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company v. Ellis (1896) was a Texas law 
which made losing railroad defendants liable for attorneys’ fees in actions involving fifty 
dollars or less. Six justices agreed with the railroad’s claim that this law was simply an attempt 
on the part of legislative factions that were hostile to railroads to use the police powers as a 
pretext to pass discriminatory legislation. Brewer wrote that “The act singles out a certain class 
of debtors and punishes them when for like delinquencies it punishes no others. They are not 
treated as other debtors, or equally with other debtors.... They do not stand equal before the 
law.” While the justices in the past had allowed legislatures to impose “special burdens” in 
order to achieve “general benefits,” it had always been in cases where the burden was designed 
to mitigate a special practice that directly implicated the public welfare (such as preventing 
noisy laundries from operating at night); and in this case the “hazardous business of railroading 
Carries with it no special necessity for the prompt payment of debts. That is a duty resting 
upon all debtors.” The three dissenters pointed out that the legislature might have discovered 
“that railroad corporations within the State were accustomed, beyond other corporations and 
persons, to unconscionably resist the payment of such petty claims, with the object of 
exhausting the patience and the means of the claimants, by prolonged litigation and perhaps 
repeated appeals.”>5 Still, from the majority’s point of view, if this was a problem it should 
have been addressed in general legislation that required the prompt payment of debts, not 
special legislation that singled out railroads. 


However, a few years later the Court faced a similar issue in Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company v. Matthews (1898). This case involved a railroad’s challenge to 
a Statute which imposed attorney’s fees on unsuccessful railroad defendants in actions for 
damages from fires caused by railroad operations. The railroads reminded the Court that “It is 
of great importance in a republic not only to guard the society against the oppression of its 
rulers, but to guard one part of the society against the injustice of the other part.” This time, 
though, a bare majority of the justices rejected the railroad’s claim and upheld the legislation as 
a valid exercise of the police power. Brewer, who had also authored the decision in Ellis, 
argued that the public might be served to the extent that the act encouraged railroads to be more 
cautious about avoiding fires. “The purpose of this statute is ... to secure the utmost care on 
the part of railroad companies to prevent the escape of fire from their moving trains.... [The 
legislature’s] admonition to the railroads is not, pay your debts without suit or you will, in 
addition, have to pay attorney’s fees; but rather, see to it that no fire escapes from your 
locomotives, for if it does you will be liable, not merely for the damage it causes, but also for 
the reasonable attorney’s fees of the owner of the property injured or destroyed.” Apparently 
this public purpose was not so obvious to the four dissenters, who emphasized that the act 
“imposes upon the defendant railroad corporation, if unsuccessful in its defence, a burden not 
imposed upon any other unsuccessful defendant sued upon a like or upon a different cause of 
action.” Brewer was keenly aware that some fairly fine distinctions were being derived from 
the central principle of state neutrality; but he made it clear that the majority and the dissenters 
were in agreement about the relevant principle at issue in these cases: “Class legislation, 
discriminating against some and favoring others, is prohibited, but legislation which, in 
carrying out a public purpose, is limited in its application, if within the sphere of its operation it 


>4Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356, 366-8, 372 (1885). In the opinion the Court 
cited a state court where a similar issue was decided the same way. See City of Baltimore v. 
Radecke, 49 Maryland 217 (1878). 


55Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company v. Ellis, 165 U.S. 150 (1896), 153- 
56, 158-59. 
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affects alike all persons similarly situated, is not within the amendment.... It is not at all to be 
wondered at that as these doubtful cases come before this court the justices have often divided 
in opinion.... [BJut the division in all of them was, not upon the principle or rule of separation, 
but upon the location of the particular case one side or the other of the dividing line.”>® 


From the first moment that the justices had a chance to review state business regulations 
under the fourteenth amendment they had agreed that legislatures were not permitted to use 
precious public power to advance the narrow interests of particular market participants, or to 
impose burdens on market participants, unless those burdens or benefits were demonstrably 
related to the general welfare of society. Sometimes the application of the principle was easy, 
and sometimes it was contestable; but at this time all of the justices were engaged in an effort to 
enforce this particular century-old limit on legislative power. 


The Neutral State And The Rise Of Labor Legislation 


There was much more consensus among judges about how to apply this principle to 
labor legislation, which by definition was arguably assaultive of the dominant conception of 
political legitimacy shared by legal elites—much like laws which use racial classifications 
would be today. Special laws for workers and consumers, such as wage and price schemes, 
received the special enmity of the founders, and at least since the time of Jackson workers had 
been told that it would be in their best interest to live in a society that prohibited class 
legislation. State courts began scrutinizing labor legislation soon after the first wave of serious 
industrial labor strife, and the results were predictable. For example, in /n re Jacobs (1885), a 
New York court struck down an act which prohibited cigar-making in tenement houses. The 
legislature was responding to reports of deplorable working conditions in these dwellings, but 
Judge Earl’s opinion centered on what he considered to be the arbitrary nature of the 
prohibition. “What does this act attempt to do? In form, it makes it a crime for a cigarmaker in 
New York and Brooklyn, the only cities in the State having a population exceeding 500,000, to 
Carry on a perfectly lawful trade in his own home.” The court agreed that “it is for the 
legislature to determine what laws and regulations are needed to protect the public health and 
secure the public comfort and safety,” but added that those laws and regulations “must have 
some relation to these ends.” The court suggested that the real intent of this act was to give an 
advantage to cigarmakers elsewhere by imposing special burdens on New York and Brooklyn 
cigarmakers; after all, if the legislature really intended to advance the public health and safety it 
would have imposed general standards governing the working conditions within which all 
cigarmakers had to operate or general standards governing conditions in tenement houses. 
Given these omissions “It is plain that this is not a health law, and that it has no relation to the 
public health.” The real purpose of the act was to simply “disturb the normal adjustments of 
the social fabric...."57 As the same court reiterated a few years later, the issue in Jacobs, like 
the issue in Slaughterhouse, involved a kind of legislation “which is meant to protect some 
class in the community against the fair, free and full competition of some other class, the 
members of the former class thinking it impossible to hold their own against such competition, 
and therefore flying to the legislature to secure some enactment which shall operate favorably to 
them or unfavorably to their competitors in the commercial, agricultural, manufacturing or 
producing fields.”>8 


Along the same lines, in Frorer v. People (1892), the Illinois Supreme Court struck 
down a so-called “truck store” act, which prohibited owners of factories and mines from 


56Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company v. Matthews, 174 U.S. 96, 98, 
103-7, 112 (1898). For other examples see Cotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Company and 
the State of Kansas, 183 U.S. 79, 105-9 (1901) and Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe 
Company, 184 U.S. 540, 564 (1901). 


37In re Jacobs, 98 N.Y. 98, 104, 110-15 (1885). 
>8People v. Gillson, 109 N.Y. 389 (1888). 
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paying wages in anything other than lawful money. (The legislature was interested in putting 
an end to the practice of issuing payment in company script redeemable only at company 
stores.) “We must take judicial notice that employes in mines and manufactories include but a 
part of those who are employed by others and who depend upon their daily labor for 
subsistence,” wrote Justice Scholfield. Those who employ builders, transportation workers, 
quarrymen, salesmen, or domestic servants may still engage “in truck stores or shops or 
schemes for the furnishing of supplies, tools, clothing, provisions and groceries to their 
employes... . Theoretically there is among out citizens no inferior Class, other than that of those 
degraded by crime or other vicious indulgences of the passions. Those who are entitled to 
exercise the elective franchise are deemed equals before the law, and it is not admissible to 
arbitrarily brand, by statute, one class of them, without reference to and wholly irrespective of 
their actual good or bad behavior, as too unscrupulous, and the other class as too imbecile or 
timid and weak, to exercise that freedom in contracting which is allowed to all others.”>9 
Another court expressed the relevance of the founding ideology more clearly in an identical 
case: “If [these laws] can stand, it is difficult to see an end to such legislation, and the 
government becomes one of special privileges, instead of a compact ‘to promote the general 
welfare of the people.’”6° 


By the mid-1890s this standard finally would be applied to one of the principal goals of 
the labor movement, the eight-hour law. In Low v. Rees Printing Company (1894) the 
Nebraska Supreme Court considered the act, which provided “that for all classes of mechanics, 
servants, and laborers, excepting those engaged in farm or domestic labor, a day’s work 
should not exceed eight hours” unless accompanied by extra compensation. “The argument 
made in favor of the necessity that each day the excess over eight hours should be devoted to 
rest, recreation, and mental improvement loses much of its force when these very desirable 
benefits are by the statute itself restricted to certain defined classes of laborers, no one of 
which, independently of the statute, devotes so many hours to labor as do the classes denied 
the protection of the statute. Legislation of this kind is always fraught with danger, hence 


arose the prohibition of special legislation....” The opinion cited dozens of cases, all of which 
provided authority for the central point that “There can be no liberty protected by government 
that is not regulated by such laws as will preserve the right of each citizen to pursue his own 
advancement and happiness in his own way, subject only to the restraints necessary to secure 


5%Frorer v. People, 141 Ill. 171, 177-9, 185-7 (1892). Virtually all of the first wage 
regulations involving manner of payment fell in the face of the prohibition against class legisla- 
tion. See Godcharles v. Wigeman 113 Pa. St.431 (1886); Commonwealth v. Perry, 148 
Mass. 160 (1889); State v. Goodwill, 33 W. Va. 179 (1889); State v. Fire Creek Coal and 
Coke Co., 33 W. Va. 188 (1889); State v. Loomis, 115 Mo. 307 (1893); Johnson v. 
Goodyear Mining Co., 127 Cal. 5 (1899); State v. Missouri Tie & Timber Co., 181 Mo. 536 
(1904). See also F. J. Stimson’s contemporaneous Handbook to the Labor Law of the United 
States (New York: Charles Scriber’s Sons, 1896), pp.12-14, 89-90; Henry Brannon, A 
Treatise on the Rights and Privileges Guaranteed by the F ourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States (Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson & Co., 1901), pp.203-4. As 
Urofsky points out, starting in the 1890s many states began upholding manner of payment 
legislation, usually after the justification was changed from one that asserted a vague health 
concer to one that asserted a specific interest in protecting the currency as the principal mode 
of exchange. “State Courts and Protective Legislation...,” pp.78-9. 


60State v. Loomis, 115 Mo. 307, 316 (1892). See also In re House Bill No. 203, 21 
Colo. 27 (1895). 
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the same right to all others. The fundamental principle upon which such liberty is based, in 
free and enlightened government, is equality under the law of the land.”¢! 


When in 1902 the Indiana Supreme Court struck down a “weekly wage” law, the 
justices summarized police powers jurisprudence this way: “[AJll authorities seem to agree that 
[the police powers] may be exerted only on behalf of some general, public interest, as 
distinguished from individuals or classes; that is to say, to protect the public health, safety, 
morals, prevent fraud and oppression, and promote the general welfare. It is not to be invoked 
to protect one class of citizens against another class unless such interference is for the real 
protection of society in general.”©2 This did seem to be the perspective of virtually all scholarly 
authorities. As one anonymous commentator explained, “Statutes ... which reasonably tend to 
secure this good are police measures, and to them private right is subordinated. A familiar 
instance of this legislation for the good of the people generally is a health or quarantine law.” 
This kind of law “is general in its operation and is enacted professedly for the common good” 
in that it “reasonably tend[{s] to secure, the public health, the public safety, the public morals or 
the public welfare.” However, there are also “classes or orders, various trades and businesses 
among the people. The Legislature cannot legislate for the good of one of these at the expense 
of the others. Such is class legislation... [When] a statute is enacted applying only to a 
particular class, it must appear that the public welfare demands such legislation by reason of the 
distinguishing characteristic of the class....”. The example offered to illustrate some of these 
propositions involved an act which would forbid employers from abating the wages of workers 
who leave work on election days in order to vote. Such an act “takes the property of the master 
and transfers it to the pocket of the servant as a reward to the servant for the performance of a 
public duty.” This would be illegitimate factional politics; it would be no different than if the 
legislature required “the master to pay full wages for a half day’s work, basing its power upon 
the elevating and refining influence of leisure and opportunity to improve themselves upon a 
class that needed elevation and refining,” which would “scarcely be contended” as a 
constitutional exercise of authority. On the other hand, the legislature could promote the same 
interest in such a way that did not favor a particular class; for example, it could enact a statute 
that closed down all commercial activity on election day, or that protected workers from 
discharge in the event that they left work to vote (as their employers were free to do). Note that 
the difference between the illegitimate and legitimate legislation does not involve the degree of 
interference in market liberties—there are few government acts more assaultive of laissez-faire _ 
than closing down all commercial activity. Rather the focus was on the type of interference, in 
particular whether it involves class favoritism.®3 


In their 1892 survey of The Law of Public Health and Safety, and the Powers and 
Duties of Boards of Health, Leroy Parker and Robert H. Worthington noted that it was “the 
settled doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States” that the fourteenth amendment 
permitted states “to promote health, good order and peace, to develop their resources, enlarge 
their industries, and advance their prosperity” but prohibited them from passing “discriminating 
and partial enactments, favoring some to the impairment of the rights of others. The principal, 
if not the sole purpose of its prohibitions, is to prevent any arbitrary invasion by State authority 
of the rights of persons and property, and to secure to every one the right to pursue his 


6lLow v. Rees Printing Company, 41 Neb. 127, 135-6, 145 (1894). See also In re 
Eight Hour Bill, 21 Colo. 29 (1895); Stimson, Handbook to the Labor Law of the United 
States, pp.44-50. 


6?Republic Iron & Steel Company v. State, 160 Ind. 379, 385 (1902). 


63Anonymous, “Some Restrictions Upon Legislative Power,” 43 Albany Law Journal 
25-27 (January 10, 1891). 
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happiness unrestrained, except by just, equal and impartial laws....."°+ Around this same time 
the American Law Register published what was perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of 
the subject of special versus general legislation, a series of six articles (totaling one hundred 
sixty pages) entitled “Restrictions Upon Local and Special Legislation in the United States.” 
The author described how during the Jacksonian period there “was a growth of a very general 
feeling of hostility to all local and special legislation,” those “private schemes” that “were often 
pushed through the legislatures by unscrupulous men, to the sacrifice of the public interest.” 
The result was a renewed commitment to general laws, “designed neither for one or more 
particular persons, nor to operate exclusively in any particular part or parts of the State....” 
This was not to say that all laws had to “operate upon all persons or all things”; legislatures 
could single out some groups or classes for special treatment (such as “laws in regard to 
married women, minors, corporations, contracts, real estate”) provided “that they regulated 
these various classes of persons and things in matters peculiar to each class.” For example, an 
act which makes railroads liable for double damages for stock killed is a general act because it 
applies to all railroads and because no other carriers are in the same position to kill stock as are 
railroad companies. On the other hand, an act requiring railroad companies to pay their 
employees within fifteen days of a demand for wages, under penalty of an additional payment 


647 eroy Parker and Robert H. Worthington, The Law of Public Health and Safety, and 
the Powers and Duties of Boards of Health (Albany, N.Y.: Matthew Bender, 1892), pp.6-7, 
22-23. As examples of reasonable ordinances they included (citations omitted) those 
“providing that no person shall keep combustible materials in large quantities, unless secured in 
a fire-proof structure; prohibiting the sale of milk without a license; prohibiting the adulteration 
of milk; requiring ail imitations of lacteal products to be plainly marked; prohibiting the sale of 


meat except in specified places; requiring butchers to be licensed; declaring that private markets 
Shall not be established, continued, or kept open, within twelve squares of a public market; 
prohibiting the slaughtering of animals within certain specified portions of the city, or 
anywhere within the limits of the city; restricting the slaughtering of animals to certain 
localities; regulating the construction and management of new slaughter-houses; prohibiting the 
making of soap and candles, contrary to the mode prescribed; prohibiting hog-pens, and the 
keeping of hogs, except for temporary purposes; providing that cattle shall not be permitted to 
go at large; prohibiting the keeping of hogs within certain limits, and providing that they shall 
not be permitted to run at large; prohibiting any person, not duly licensed, from removing 
refuse or contents of privies; providing that garbage shall be removed in water-tight carts; 
providing that intoxicating liquors shall not be used or kept in restaurants; prohibiting the sale 
of liquors during certain hours of the night; requiring the closing of saloons on Sundays; 
prohibiting the deposit in the streets or on private premises of garbage and refuge; prohibiting 
all persons, except undertakers, from removing dead bodies to the place of burial, and 
requiring bonds from undertakers; prohibiting the establishment of new cemeteries; prohibiting 
burials in certain localities; prohibiting the obstruction of streets by railroad trains; prohibiting 
persons, other than passengers, from getting on or off trains; regulating the speed of railroad 
trains; compelling boats laden with produce likely to become putrid to anchor until examined 
and passed by health officer; declaring dense smoke from steamboats and chimneys of build- 
ings a nuisance, and providing for abatement; prohibiting public laundries, except in certain 
localities; prescribing conditions under which laundries may be operated; regulating the driving 
or riding through the streets at a faster rate than six miles per hour, and requiring that speed 
shall be slackened at crossings, even in the case of ambulances; providing that hoisways shall 
be guarded by railings and supplied with trap-doors; prohibiting the erection of livery-stables, 
except with the consent of the adjoining property-owners; prohibiting the playing of musical 
instruments in the streets without a license.” Ibid., pp.70-72. For other examples of 
appropriate and inappropriate legislation see Stimson, Handbook to the Labor Law of the 
United States, pp.12-13, 147-148. 
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of twenty percent, is a special law, as railroad companies do not occupy a different relation to 
their employees from that of all other employers.®> 


Similarly, in the course of his Lectures on the Fourteenth Amendment (1898), William 

D. Guthrie explained that the central judicial inquiry of police powers jurisprudence was 

“whether the regulation or classification has been designed to subserve some reasonable public 
purpose, or is a mere device or excuse for an unjust discrimination, or for the oppression or 
spoilation of a particular class.... The distinctive and characteristic feature of the American 
system is equality before the law. The first declaration of the American people, upon asserting 
their independence as a nation, was ‘that all men are created equal’; and the purpose of the 
founders of the Union was to establish a government of equality before the law in which 
privileged classes should not exist—a government of equality of rights, equality of duties and 
equality of burdens.”©© One observer recognized that this master principle represented a 
serious constitutional barrier to attempts by state legislatures to regulate employment contracts, 
a barrier could only be “cleared away” with a constitutional amendment. He advised against 
such a course of action because he feared it would result in “That venerable instrument [being] 
dragged further into the vortex of the conflict between capital and labor than it has ever been 
yet, -and will probably emerge form the struggle bereft of its true and only fitting character as 
the bulwark of the fundamental, elementary ni rights of the citizen, and bearing a deep and 
ineradicable impress of class jealousies and class prejudice.”67 


It was not until 1897 that the Supreme Court had the opportunity to review a state labor 
law and join these debates. In Holden v. Hardy (1897) the justices upheld an eight-hour law 
that applied to the mining industry. Justice Brown explained that while “the police power 
cannot be put forward as an excuse for oppressive and unjust legislation, it may be lawfully 
resorted to for the purpose of preserving the public health, safety or morals, or the abatement 
of public nuisances,” so long as the regulations are “general” and “necessary to the common 
good and general welfare.” He noted that the use of the police powers “has doubtless been 
greatly expanded in its application during the past century ... owing to an enormous increase in 
the number of occupations which are dangerous, or so far detrimental to the health of employes 
as to demand special precautions for their well-being and protection....” These protections 
have come in the form of regulations requiring fire escapes in large buildings and inspections 
of boilers and other dangerous machinery; in the particular case of the mining industry statutes 
have been passed requiring the shoring up of dangerous walls, the existence of ventilation and 
escape shafts, adequate means of signaling the surface, and safe procedures for the hoisting 
and lowering of cages. Upon this principle “we think the act in question,” which limits the 
hours of those “who are employed in underground mines, or in the smelting, reduction or 
refining of ores or metals,” employments which “when too long pursued” have been “judged to 
be detrimental to the health of the employes,” may be “sustained as a valid exercise of the 
police power of the State.” Brown stressed at the end of the opinion that “The question in each 
case is whether the legislature had adopted the statute in exercise of a reasonable discretion, or 
whether its action be a mere excuse for an unjust discrimination, or the oppression, or 
spoilation of a particular class. The distinction between these two different classes of 
enactments cannot be better stated than by a comparison of the views of this court found in the 
opinions in Barbier v. Connolly [upholding the noise abatement law against laundries]... with 


65Charles Chauncey Binney, “Restrictions Upon Local and Special Legislation in the 
United States,” 41 American Law Register 613-32, 721-45, 816-57, 1019-33, 1109-61 
(1892), pp.618-9, 722-24, 730, 816-17, 825fn2, 828. (The American Law Register later 
became the University of Pennsylvania Law Review.) 


66William D. Guthrie, Lectures on the Fourteenth Article of Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1898), pp.76, 106. 


67C, B. Labatt, “State Regulation of the Contract of Employment,” 27 American Law 
Review 857-75 (1893), pp.859, 868, 874-5. 
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those later expressed in Yick Wo v. Hopkins [striking down the act which gave the board of 
supervisors the discretion to grant special privileges to certain market participants].”6° 


The principle, then, was that labor legislation would be upheld if it seemed reasonably 
related to the promotion of worker health and safety, but would be struck down if it appeared 
as though it was motivated by an interest in bestowing upon workers “artificial” advantages 
vis-a-vis employers. It was this distinction that the Court struggled to maintain over the next 
few decades in the infamous “liberty of contract” cases. When in Lochner v. New York 
(1905) the justices encountered a maximum hour law that was applied to a work environment 
(bakeries) that was not considered as dangerous as coal mines, a majority of the justices 
decided the nexus to health and safety had not been established. In his majority opinion (which 
was joined by two of the justices in the Holden majority),°? Justice Peckham agreed that 
market freedom could be interfered with when government was intending “to conserve the 
morals, the health or the safety of the people.” But unlike that part of the law requiring the 
inspection of plumbing, ceilings, and floors and the installation of proper wash-rooms, there is 
“no reasonable foundation for holding [a limit on working hours] to be necessary or 
appropriate as a health law to safeguard the public health or the health of the individuals who 
are following the trade of a baker.” Peckham acknowledged that one might be able to assert 
some distant and uncertain relationship between the number of hours worked in any job and a 
person’s health, but he worried that indulging that observation would allow legislatures to use 
this pretext as an open-ended excuse to pass class legislation; this is why Peckham remarked 
that “There must be more than the mere fact of the possible existence of some small amount of 
unhealthiness to warrant legislative interference” with the employer-employee relationship. As 
he noted at the end of the opinion, “It is impossible for us to shut our eyes to the fact that many 
of the laws of this character, while passed under what is claimed to be the police power for the 
purpose of protecting the public health or welfare, are, in reality, passed from other motives.... 
It seems to us that the real object and purpose were simply to regulate the hours of labor 


68Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366, 382-3, 390-8 (1897) (citations omitted). Brewer 
and Peckham dissented without comment in Holden. It is reasonable to assume that they were 
concerned about the implications of expanding the doctrine that states could regulate when 
certain enterprises pose dangers or inconveniences to the public generally (slaughterhouses, 
noisy laundries, spark-producing railroads) to include interferences designed to promote the 
physical well-being of just particular groups of people. As the justices of the Colorado 
Supreme Court explained when they invalidated a similar law, “It would be absurd to argue 
that ... limiting the hours of those working in a smelter [preserves] the health of any portion of 
the public.... [T]he only object that can rationally be claimed for it, is the preservation of the 
health of those working in smelters,” and that was considered to be class legislation rather than 
general welfare legislation. See In re Morgan, 26 Colo. 415 (1899). The majority’s response 
to this concern was to reemphasize that if the harm-causing characteristics of certain industries 
could justify state interference in conflicts between competing claimants under some 
circumstances (when litigation against railroads involved damage caused by fire but not when it 
involved harms that were unrelated to the distinctive characteristics of railroads), then the harm- 
causing characteristics of certain industries could also justify state interference in employer- 
employee relationships—if, that is, there was a reasonable relationship between the regulation 
and a valid concern about health or safety. 


69Three justices had been appointed to the Court between the time of Holden and Loch- 
ner. McKenna in 1898 (who was appointed virtually contemporaneous with the Holden deci- 
sion), Holmes in 1902, and Day in 1903. The majority was made up of the two Holden dis- 
senters, Brewer and Peckham, plus two justices who were in the Holden majority, Brown and 
Fuller, plus McKenna. The dissenters included two members of the Holden majority, Harlan 
and White, and the two justices who had been appointed by Teddy Roosevelt, Holmes and 
Day. 
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between the master and his employes,” and this amounted to the use of government power to 
favor certain groups at the expense of others.7° 


Three of the dissenters, led by Harlan, agreed “that the police power cannot be put 
forward as an excuse for oppressive and unjust legislation,” but believed that in this case it was 
“plain that this statute was enacted in order to protect the physical well-being of those who 
work in bakery and confectionery establishments.”7! As was the case in Slaughterhouse, these 
justices agreed on the principle but offered different interpretations of the factual record.72 
Only Holmes suggested that the Court abandon its effort to distinguish appropriate and 
inappropriate uses of the legislative power and instead respect the “right of a majority to 
embody their opinions in law.” This admonition, though, amounted to an abdication of one of 
the judiciary’s traditional responsibilities. As one commentator reminded Holmes, “limitations 
of working hours for social or economic, as distinguished from moral or sanitary reasons, ... 
is among the things which the people of the United States have forbidden to the people of the 
States.”73. Or as another wrote in the Harvard Law Review, if “the views of Mr. Justice 
Holmes ... should prevail, and courts be held to have ‘nothing to do with the right of a 
majority to embody their opinion in law,’ written constitutions had better be avowedly and 
formally abolished.... [W]hen the judiciary no longer shall feel at liberty to construe the 
provisions of the fundamental law ‘in the light of reason,’ constitutional government, in the 
sense in which it has been understood for a century and a half, will be at an end, and the 
doctrine of the police power will have been swallowed up in the capacious maw of unrestrained 
democracy.”74 


The doctrine “liberty of contract” was never used to protect the market against all 
regulations. In fact, as Charles Warren pointed out in 1913, the Supreme Court upheld the 
vast majority of state regulations challenged under the fourteenth amendment—557 out of 560, 
to be exact.’> But it was used to distinguish interferences with market freedom that were 
supported by a valid public purpose from what the justices considered to be interferences that 
amounted to illegitimate class favoritism. Because women were considered physically more 


fragile than men, the Court in Muller v. Oregon (1908) was willing to concede that maximum 
hours laws for women might contribute to their health; after all, the “abundant testimony of the 
medical fraternity” supports the legislature’s conclusion that “continuance for a long time on 


70198 U.S. 45, 53-55, 56-59, 64 (1905). 
66, 69-70, 72-3. 


7°“Contrary to the impression produced by the variety of rulings, [involving maximum 
hours laws] have given rise to no serious conflict of principle. The courts seem unanimous in 
the view that the right of the workman to utilize his capacity for work is a valuable constitution- 
al night which will yield to statutory restraints where excessive labor involves some appreciable 
danger to the particular class of employees or to the community, but not where it is only a 
question of realizing those aims and ideals which are involved in the eight-hour day. The 
conflict of decisions seems to be entirely due to the manner in which this principle is applied... 
[Because] it requires some tangible element of danger to compel a reduction in the hours of 
labor, the existence or non-existence of this danger is a question of fact.” Ernst Freund, 
“Constitutional Limitations and Labor Legislation,” 4 Jilinois Law Review 609-23 (1910). 


73Frederick Green, “Judicial Censorship of Legislation,” 47 American Law Review 90- 
110 (1912), pp.97-99. 


74George W. Wickersham, “The Police Power, a Product of the Rule of Reason,” 27 
Harvard Law Review 297-316 (1914), pp.307-309, 316. 


7>Charles Warren, “The Progressiveness of the United States Supreme Court,” 
Columbia Law Review 13 (1913), p.294; see also his “A Bulwark to the State Police Power— 
The United States Supreme Court,” Columbia Law Review 13 (1913), p.667. 
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her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, tends to injurious effects upon the body, and 
as healthy mothers are essential to vigorous offspring, the physical well-being of woman 
becomes an object of public interest and care in order to preserve the strength and vigor of the 
race.”7© By contrast, when legislatures passed minimum wage laws for women the justices 
drew the line. Justice Sutherland explained that while it was permissible for the state to 
legislate to ensure a safe and healthy work environment, it could not legislate in order to help 
one side in a bargaining relationship extract an artificially high price from the other. The 
decision in Muller upholding a maximum hour law for women workers in industry emphasized 
“differences of physical structure, especially in respect of the maternal functions, and also in 
the fact that historically woman has always been dependent upon man, who has established his 
control by superior physical strength.” To extend the logic of Muller to uphold minimum wage 
laws it would be necessary to suggest that women not only were /ess sturdy than men but also 
less capable of making decisions about the terms of employment than men. This argument 
might be acceptable if the law provided for a minimum wage for minors,’? but to adopt such an 
argument in this case “would be to ignore all the implications to be drawn from the present day 
trend of legislation ... by which woman is accorded emancipation from the old doctrine that she 
must be given special protection or be subjected to special restraint in her contractual and civil 
relationships.” He ended his opinion with a warning about the kind of class warfare that might 
be unleashed if this sort of law was upheld: “If, for example, in the opinion of future 
lawmakers, wages in the building trades shall become so high as to preclude people of ordinary 
means from building and owning homes, an authority which sustains the minimum wage will 
be invoked to support the maximum wage for building laborers and artisans, and the same 
argument which has been here urged to strip the employer of his constitutional liberty of 
contract in one direction will be utilized to strip the employee of his constitutional liberty of 
contract in the opposite direction.... [T]he good of society as a whole cannot be better served 
than by the preservation against arbitrary restraint of the liberties of its constituent 
members....” 


In his dissent in Adkins Chief Justice Taft noted that both maximum hours laws and 
minimum wage laws effect “liberty of contract” equally, and that therefore there was no 
legitimate basis upon which to draw a distinction between this case and Muller. But the 
majority did not strike down this law because it interfered with liberty of contract more than did 
the law in Muller, the other justices struck down the law because they felt that it was important 
to maintain the distinction between valid health and safety measures on the one hand and 
invalid class legislation on the other. From the vantage point of the Second American Republic 
it is easy to see how one might argue that this distinction is not meaningful or defensible; but so 
long as judges considered it meaningful they were going to struggle to maintain it. And so, a 
year after Adkins, in Radice v. New York (1924), a unanimous Court, in an opinion written by 
Sutherland, upheld a state law prohibiting owners of restaurants located in big cities from 


76Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412 (1908). Among other things this mean that the 
“limitations which this statute places upon her contractual powers, upon her right to agree with 
her employer as to the time she shall labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, but also 
largely for the benefit of all.” It should be noted that, twelve years after Lochner, a majority of 
the Court adopted the Harlan perspective in Lochner and acknowledged the relationship 
between working hours for men in industry and their physical well-being. The opinion in 
Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U.S. 426 (1917), was written by McKenna, who voted with the 
majority in Lochner to strike down the bakers’ law. This change, however, was not the result 
of an abandonment of traditional limits on police power. Adkins was still to come. 


77n a case decided a year after Adkins, Stevenson v. St. Clair, 201 N.W. 629 
(Minn.), the high court of Minnesota upheld a minimum wage law for minors, arguing that, 
unlike adult women, minors as a class did not have the capacity to fend for themselves in wage 
negotiations. This distinction between Adkins and Stevenson was recognized by the editors of 
Harvard Law Review. See “Recent Cases,” 38 Harvard Law Review 980-81 (1924). 
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hiring women to work between the hours of ten in the evening and six in the moming. 
“[C]onsidering their more delicate organism,” the legislature determined that the “injurious 
consequences” of losing a “restful night’s sleep’>—-which could “not be fully made up by sleep 
in the day time, especially in busy cities, subject to the disturbances incident to modern life’ — 
“bear more heavily against women than men....” Sutherland distinguished Adkins by arguing 
that the statute in that case “was a wage-fixing law, pure and simple. It had nothing to do with 
the hours or conditions of labor....”78 


Promoting worker health or safety was one thing; passing laws that “artificially” 
improved the bargaining position of workers vis-a-vis employers amounted to unacceptable 
government favoritism or partiality. When government acted on behalf of workers to outlaw 
“yellow dog” contracts (through which employers extracted agreements from workers that they 
were subject to discharge if they joined a union) the Supreme Court disallowed it—and was led 
by the lead Lochner dissenter, Justice Harlan. In Adair v. United States (1908) he concluded 
that public health and safety were not served when government sought “to compel any person 
in the course of his business and against his will to accept or retain the personal services of 
another, or to compel any person, against his will, to perform personal services for another.” 
He maintained that “The right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he deems proper 
is, in its essence, the same as the right of the purchaser of labor to prescribe the conditions 
upon which he will accept such labor from the person offering to sell it... In all such 
particulars the employer and the employee have equality of right, and any legislation thar 
disturbs that equality is an arbitrary interference with the liberty of contract which no 
government can legally justify in a free land.”79 The justices reasserted this position six years 
later in Coppage v. Kansas (1914), when Justice Pitney—who had been appointed two years 
earlier to replace Harlan—asked “what possible relation has ... the Act to the public health, 
safety, morals or general welfare?... None is suggested, and we are unable to conceive of any. 
The Act ... is intended to deprive employers of a part of their liberty of contract, to the 
corresponding advantage of the employed and the upbuilding of labor organizations....” The 
legislative interest was simply in removing those “inequalities of fortune” that “are but the 
normal and inevitabie result of [the right of private property]”—just like the debtor-relief 
legislation, the paper money schemes, and the calls for wage and price controls that haunted the 
federalists, and just like the legislative privileges that infuriated the Jacksonians. Judges 
continued to act as the guardians of this founding ideology in order to ensure that American 
politics would not suffer the corruption of interest-group politics.3° 


The Collapse Of The Constitutional Prohibition Against Class Legislation 


The prohibition against class legislation was premised on the assumption that the social 
relations produced by capitalism were essentially fair and would not pose a threat to the social 
independence of citizens. As long as this assumption could be maintained it made sense to 
prohibit so-called partial legislation, since under this assumption there was no legitimate basis 
from which to justify special government treatment for particular market participants. At the 
time of the founding there were those who questioned the fairness of capitalist social relations, 
but it was not until the maturation of capitalist forms of production after the Civil War that the 
principle of the neutral state was seriously challenged. By 1870 two out of three Americans 
depended for their livelihood upon employment by others, and as the century wound down, the 


78Radice v. New York, 264 U.S. 292 (1924). 
79 Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161 (1908) (emphasis added). 


80Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1 (1914), 16-18. In dissent, Day and Hughes argued 
that the law was designed to protect the right of association, which they claimed was promoting 
a neutral general interest. For more on the social vision represented in this case, see Kenneth 
M. Casebeer, “Teaching an Old Dog Old Tricks: Coppage v. Kansas and At-Will Employment 
Revisited,” 6 Cardozo Law Review 765-797 (1985). 
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number of non-agricultural wage earners increased more than twice as rapidly as the country’s 
population. By 1869 the New York Times was noting how “little workshops” and “small 
manufacturers” were “far less common than they were before the war” because workers in 
those establishments had been “swallowed up” only to “become workmen on wages in the 
greater establishments....” In all, the last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed changes 
that crushed the Lockean state of nature that had inspired many of America’s founders and 
replaced it with a Darwinian social order, where dependence rather than independence was 
becoming the more common social experience, manifesting most pointedly in a “chronic 
conflict between employers and workers over the costs of production”® !—that is, in 
widespread and violent class conflict. 


A century after the framing of the Constitution America was facing an intensification of 
factional politics. For many groups, industrialization led to pleas that public power be used 
“partially” on their behalf to counter the unavoidable power their market competitors had over 
them. To use David Montgomery’s phrase, vulnerable classes insisted that the system move 
“beyond equality” as the sole standard of political legitimacy and instead renew its commitment 
actively to guarantee personal autonomy and social independence: “Equality before the law 
within a securely unified nation ... was the political goal toward which Radicals aspired. But 
beyond equality lay demands of wage earners to which the equalitarian formula provided no 
meaningful answer, but which rebounded to confound the efforts of equality’s ardent 
advocates. Class conflict, in other words, was the submerged shoal on which Radical dreams 
foundered.” In the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries it may have been possible to 
convince many workers that their social independence would be protected if artificial privileges 
were removed from the market, by the late nineteenth century it was becoming more clear that 
social independence had to be artificially created by a class-conscious state. The framers’ 
efforts to conceptualize the general welfare as something different than factional politics was 
about to give way to what might be seen as an early and maybe more benign version of 
interest-group liberalism. 


Among the first in the legal community to argue in favor of an abandonment of the 
constitutional prohibition against interest-group politics was the editor of the American Law 
Review, Seymour D. Thompson. In 1890, as part of a discussion of “truck store” legislation, 
Thompson argued that one of “the true functions of government” is to act as “an arbitrator 
between the strong and the weak, the rich and poor.... [W]e renew an expression of opinion 
that it is the true office of government to arbitrate between those who must work for their daily 
bread and those who have the power to oppress them.”®3 Another commentator noted that 
recent legislation designed “to regulate and adjust the relations of employer to employe” has 
been declared unconstitutional in most state courts on the grounds that it was “aimed at a 
particular class.” But, he argued, given changes in class relations brought on by 
industrialization it ought to be the case that a “State legislature may, in the exercise of its police 
power, place any limitation upon freedom of contract, which it may deem necessary for the 
protection of one class of persons against the oppression of another class.” These sorts of 
laws “are designed to protect the workingman from just such insulting attempts on the part of 
his employer; to place these two great classes on an equal basis, so that they may deal with 
each other not only at arm’s length, but with an equal length of arm. In short, the purpose of 


81David Montgomery, Beyond Equality: Labor and the Radical Republicans, 1862- 
1872 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967), pp.25, 30 and his The Fall of the House of Labor 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp.46-7. 


82Montgomery, Beyond Equality, p.x. 


83“Notes of Recent Decisions: Constitutional Law: Police Regulations for the 
Protection of Laborers,” 24 American Law Review 328-29 (1890). 
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the statutes is to protect one great class of persons against the over-reaching and duress of 
another class, which by reason of its stronger position, has acquired an undue advantage.”84 


As I indicated earlier, the consensus among most legal elites in the late-nineteenth 
century was against these revolutionary sensibilities. This did not begin to change until 
conspicuous national politicians such as Teddy Roosevelt launched their own assault against 
what they considered to be the anachronisms of the neutral state. Roosevelt was one of the 
first national figures to argue that “public power” should be used on behalf of vulnerable 
classes in order to check the extraordinary private power accumulated since the advent of 
industrialization.8> “The only way in which our people can increase their power over the big 
corporation that does wrong, the only way in which they can protect the working man in his 
conditions of work and life, the only way in which the people can prevent children working in 
industry or secure women an eight-hour day in industry, or secure compensation for men killed 
or crippled in industry, is by extending, instead of limiting, the power of government. There 
was once a time in history when the limitation of governmental power meant increasing liberty 
for the people. In the present day the limitation of governmental power, of governmental 
action, means the enslavement of the people by the great corporations who can only be held in 
check through the extension of governmental power.”8® He insisted that, as a result of 
industnialization, an individual’s opportunities for achievement, personal security, and 
happiness were becoming increasingly associated with collective action. This meant that 
liberalism had to be able to accommodate, and not just control, the demands of groups. “[A] 
simple and poor society can exist as a democracy on a basis of sheer individualism,” wrote 
Roosevelt in his Autobiography. “But a rich and complex industrial society cannot so exist; for 
some individuals, and especially those artificial individuals called corporations, become so very 
big that the ordinary individual is utterly dwarfed beside them, and cannot deal with them on 
terms of equality. It therefore becomes necessary for these ordinary individuals to combine in 
their turn, first in order to act in their collective capacity through the biggest of all combinations 
called the government, and second to act, also in their own self-defense, through private 
combinations, such as farmers’ associations and trade unions.”87 In direct opposition to the 
goal of the framers, Roosevelt was proposing a rapprochement between government and 
factions; he wanted political elites to free government from the bondage of Madisonian notions 
of good government. 


The revolutionary nature of this program was made explicit in 1909 by Roosevelt’s 
ideological compatriot, Herbert Croly, in his influential The Promise of American Life. Croly 
argued that the “experience of the last generation plainly shows that the American economic and 
social system cannot be allowed to take care of itself, and that the automatic harmony of the 
individual and the public interest, which is the essence of the Jeffersonian democratic creed, 
has proved to be an illusion.” In light of this it was no longer possible to view meaningful 
reform as “a species of higher conservatism”; what was need was a movement that would 


84Frederic C. Woodward, “Statutory Limitations of Freedom of Contract Between 
Employer and Employe,” 29 American Law Review 236-65 (1895), pp.236-7, 244, 250, 255- 
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85For a discussion of how Presidents Taft and Wilson approached the issue of class 
legislation, see Howard Gillman, “The Constitution Besieged: TR, Taft, and Wilson on the 
Virtue and Efficacy of a Faction-Free Republic,” Presidential Studies Quarterty 19 (1989): 
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fundamentally alter the political structure so that it was better able to respond to the exigencies 
of a new age.88 What precisely was it about the political system that was hampering reform 
efforts? At the most basic level it was the fact that “All Americans, whether they are 
professional politicians or reformers, ‘predatory’ millionaires or common people, political 
philosophers and schoolboys, accept the principle of ‘equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none’ as the absolutely sufficient rule of an American democratic system.” Since the 
founding it had been argued that “the most sacred principle of democracy” was that no “citizen 
or any group of citizens” should enjoy “by virtue of the law any advantage over their fellow- 
citizens“; that society “is organized politically for the benefit of all the people.” Clearly the 
“principle of equal rights has always appealed to its more patriotic and sensible adherents as 
essentially an impartial rule of political action—one that held a perfectly fair balance between 
the individual and society, and between different and hostile individual and class interests.” 
However, in “its traditional form and expression,” this principle “has concealed an extremely 
partial interest under a formal proclamation of impartiality”—the partiality of preserving 
patterns of social domination and dependency in an advanced industrial economy.3? 


In order to reestablish a balance among groups in society and create a new harmony to 
replace the broken assumption of a naturally homogeneous social order, the “national 
government must step in and discriminate; but it must discriminate, not on behalf of liberty and 
the special individual, but on behalf of equality and the average man.” This is no more 
insidious than the prevailing belief that faimess is served when government be neutral, since 
the “practice of non-interference is just as selective in its effects as the practice of state 
interference. It means merely that the nation is willing to accept the results of natural selection 
instead of preferring to substitute the results of artificial selection.” It was toward this end that 
Roosevelt won Croly’s admiration as “the founder of a new national democracy,” one that 
might “emancipate American democracy from [the] Jeffersonian doctrine of equal rights.”9° 


By the early twentieth century a number of lawyers, scholars, and judges began to take 
this message to the courts and to the elite bar. In his Presidential Address before the American 
Association for Labor Legislation in 1914 William F. Willoughby suggested that it was time 
for traditional liberalism give way to “modern liberalism,” which “looks to state action as the 
means, and the only practical means, now in sight, of giving to the individual, all individuals, 
not merely a small economically strong class, real freedom. It holds that the so-called freedom 
of the dependent woman and child to work as long hours and under any conditions, no matter 
what the danger to health and limb is, in truth, but abject slavery masquerading under that 
name. Freedom means real liberty to choose.” The centerpiece of this “new philosophy” was 
a rather old and traditional concern—social independence, to be guaranteed by the state if 
necessary. “Our philosophy rests upon the dual postulate that there is a minimum of economic 
independence and comfort that must obtain if an individual is to be measurably free, and that 
this minimum can only be secured by the state assuming the obligation to see that it is in no 
case violated. It holds that liberty and law are correlative terms: that the first can truly exist 
only through, and by virtue of, the second. Remove all legal restraint on the manner in which 
industry shall be carried on and we invite but a merciless exploitation of the weak and their 
subjection to a condition of dependence.... We hold therefore that the refusal by the state... to 
prevent the exploitation of the weak and helpless through excessive hours of labor or the 
payment of inadequate compensation, and its refusal to ensure that due provisions be made ... 
against the four great contingencies threatening the economic security of the individual— 
accident, sickness, old age and inability to find work, means its failure to meet that duty which 
it is the prime function of a constitutional government to perform; viz., the protection of the 


88Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mermill Co., 
Inc., 1909, 1965), pp.139, 153, 139, 147. 
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individual against oppression and the guaranteeing to him the fullest possible enjoyment of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”?! 


A year after the Lochner decision George W. Alger asked the New York State Bar 
Association directly to consider a new conception of the proper scope of government power: 
“Has the State ever a clear duty to lend a hand to aid those who are obviously at a disadvantage 
in struggling with the forces of modern industry? Under our fundamental law and the 
principles declared in our Constitution, can our legislatures and courts recognize not only the 
facts of existing industrial inequality between men, but a duty to protect by law framed to meet 
new conditions the weaker against the stronger? When individual action alone cannot secure 
equalization of the conditions of competition, and where that failure is resulting in misery and 
distress, may the law intervene to protect the weak from the tyranny of the strong?” Other 
“civilized countries” had accepted the new responsibility to protect dependent classes from the 
ravages of industrial inequality, but achieving this acceptance in the United States has been 
more difficult because “[o]ur fundamental law has for one if its principles that of equality—that 
before the law, men are equal in rights, privileges, and legal capacities.” However, he pointed 
out that this principle was adopted when “[t]here was not a factory in the United States,” when 
“[t]he artisan was his own master”; today the “old theory of legal equality ... finds itselfin 
conflict with the facts of life.” The new conception of the police power “must find its authority 
in the needs of the present and not solely in the traditions of the past.”9- 


In response to Lochner and Adair, Judge Learned Hand insisted that, in light of 
contemporary industrial conditions, legislative power should be allowed to extend beyond 
traditionally accepted regulations to promote health and safety and prevent fraud. “For the state 
to intervene to make more just and equal the relative strategic advantages of the two parties to 
the contract, of whom one is under the pressure of absolute want, while the other is not, is as 
proper a legislative function as that it should neutralize the relative advantages arising from 
fraudulent cunning or from superior physical force. At one time the law did not try to equalize 
the advantages of fraud, but we have generally come to concede that the exercise of such 
mental superiority as fraud indicates, has no social value, but the opposite. It may well be that 
the uncontrolled exercise of the advantages derived from possessing the means of living of 
other men will also become recognized as giving no social benefit corresponding to the evils 
which result. If so, there is no ground for leaving it uncontrolled in the hands of individuals.” 
As for the claim that the introduction of state power in the struggles between classes would 
open the door to factional politics, Hand responded: “That the legislature may be moved by 
faction, and without justice, is very true, but so may even the court. There is an inevitable bias 
upon such vital questions in all men, and the courts are certainly recruited from a class which 
has its proper bias, like the rest.”?3 


As one contributor to the Harvard Law Review put it, industrialization established “a 
multitude of new relationships between the members of the community, which it is the 
business of law ... to recognize and adjust....”94 But for more than a century this had not been 
the business of law; in fact, it had been the business of constitutional law to prohibit the state 


9!William F, Willoughby, “The Philosophy of Labor Legislation,” 8 American Political 
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from adjusting the relationships between competing members of the community by advancing 
the interests of particular classes. By the end of the nineteenth century judges were willing to 
acknowledge that the more widespread condition of “unequal bargaining power” might help 
explain why workers were unable themselves to contract for safer and healthier working 
conditions. Nevertheless, in the minds of many jurists, legitimate police power legislation still 
had to be designed specifically to promote health and safety, and it could not be designed 
simply to improve the economic well-being of one class at the expense of another. New 
industrial conditions might broaden the need for health and safety legislation, but for these 
judges the transformation of the economy did not necessitate the abandonment of this 
fundamental tenet of American constitutionalism. 


Slowly, though, over the course of the first three decades of the twentieth century, 
opponents of this tradition began to work their way onto the Court. Teddy Roosevelt fired the 
first shot with his appointment of Holmes, who within a few vears became the only justice on 
the Lochner Court who refused to think seriously about the distinctions that the other justices 
took so seriously; the other Roosevelt appointees, Moody and Day, were sympathetic to a 
broader reading of police powers, but neither took the lead to fight the old jurisprudence, and 
before long both were replaced by partisans of the old constitutionalism (Van Devanter and 
Butler). Brandeis became the next justice who was firmly committed to innovative social 
legislation, but his vote in favor of an abandonment of traditional police power limits was 
balanced out by another Wilson appointee, McReynolds, who became one of the most stalwart 
defenders of the old order. When President Harding appointed Taft and Sanford he added two 
more voices who were suspicious of the old tradition, but each left the Court with this tradition 
still intact; the same could not be said for Harding’s other appointments, Sutherland and Butler, 
who remained to the end devoted to the old law. The next decisive appointment came from 
Coolidge with his nomination of Stone, who joined Brandeis and Holmes as the justices who 
were least tolerant of the prohibition against class legislation. Holmes was unable to see the 
fight to the finish, but the early corporatist Herbert Hoover replaced him with Cardozo, and 
Cardozo became part of the troika with Brandeis and Stone that was most interested in 
abolishing what they viewed as anachronistic limits on legislative power. Hoover’s other 
appointments, Hughes and Roberts, displayed for some time a curious ambivalence about the 
continued virtue and efficacy of the faction-free republic. 


By the time FDR was about the launch what would become the Second American 
Republic there were four justices on the Court who insisted in maintaining the prohibition 
against class legislation (Sutherland, McReynolds, Butler, and Van Devanter), three justices 
who wanted to abandon that tradition (Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo), and two who were 
ambivalent about the tradition (Hughes and Roberts). One manifestation of Hughes’s and 
Roberts’s ambivalence was their decision to vote with the conservatives in New State Ice 
Company v. Liebmann (1932) to strike down a law regulating the ice business on the grounds 
that the regulation was not reasonably related to a valid interest in public health or safety; 
Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo dissented in that case.?> However. two years later, in Nebbia 
v. New York (1934), Hughes and Roberts joined the “new guard” in upholding a law 
regulating the price of milk. In his opinion for the Court Roberts emphasized that it was a 
legitimate public purpose “to prevent ruthless competition from destroying the wholesale price 
structure on which the farmer depends for his livelihood, and the community for an assured 
supply of milk,” which was “an essential item of diet.”°© This decision did not come easy for 
these men, however. Hughes’s biographer reported that the Chief Justice considered this a 
close case, and Roberts “is said to have paced the floor ... until the early morning hours” 
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before deciding how to vote in Nebbia.?’ (The dissenters argued that price-fixing which was 
designed to offer a “special benefit” to particular producers “has not been regarded as within 
legislative power,” particularly when it works to the disadvantage of twelve million 
“impoverished customers.”) However, when in 1936 it came time to reevaluate the 
constitutionality of the minimum wage the two Hamlets refused to join with the progressives: 
Roberts voted with the conservatives to strike down the law; Hughes wrote a separate dissent 
in which he attempted to distinguish the minimum wage scheme in this case from the one 
struck down in Adkins; only Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo were willing to proclaim their full 
support for government policies that were designed to correct “serious social and economic 
maladjustments growing out of inequality of bargaining power.”?® 


Interest-group liberalism was only legitimated in constitutional ideology after Hughes 
and Roberts resolved their ambivalence about the constitutional prohibition against class 
legislation; their resolution became the occasion for the “constitutional revolution of 1937,” 
represented by the Court’s decision in West Coast Hotel v. Parrish (1937). In the course of 
explaining why the establishment of a minimum wage for women was a legitimate exercise of 
legislative power, Chief Justice Hughes noted that it was (now) perfectly appropriate for the 
government to protect against “the exploitation of a class of workers who are in an unequal 
bargaining power and are thus relatively defenceless against the denial of a living wage....” Of 
course, the argument that government had an obligation to protect vulnerable classes from 
oppressive market relations was not new; it had been made in the more democratic state 
legislatures in the years after the Revolution, and had resulted in the passage of wage and price 
controls and debtor-relief legislation. But with rare exception that kind of legislation had been 
banished from American politics by the framers, with not a little help from the American 
judiciary. This constitutional barrier survived for precisely 150 years; and its collapse signaled 
an unprecedented judicial tolerance for interest-group politics. 


The four stalwart defenders of the Madisonian tradition strongly objected to what they 


considered to be the majority’s cowardly disregard for long-standing constitutional principles. 
Sutherland wrote, 


It is urged that the question involved should now receive fresh consideration, among. 
other reasons, because of “the economic conditions which have supervened”; but the 
meaning of the Constitution does not change with the ebb and flow of economic events. 
We frequently are told in more general words that the Constitution must be construed in 
the light of the present. If by that it is meant that the Constitution is made up of living 
words that apply to every new condition which they include, the statement is quite true. 
But to say, if that be intended, that the words of the Constitution mean today what they 
did not mean when written—that is, that they do not apply to a situation now to which 
they would have applied then—is to rob that instrument of the essential element which 
continues it in force as the people have made it until they, and not their official agents, 
have made it otherwise.... The judicial function is that of interpretation; it does not 
include the power of amendment under the guise of interpretation.? 


Despite Sutherland’s protestations, a majority on the Supreme Court had come to the 
conclusion that the framers’ aversion to factional politics had become anachronistic in the age 
of corporate liberalism. In the mantra of interest-group liberalism, the time had come when 
groups “must be accommodated, not regulated”—at least constitutional ideology would no 


97Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (New York and London: Columbia 
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longer stand as a substantive barrier to this kind of accommodation, as far as the Court was 
concemed. After all, it was no longer possible for judges to declare with confidence that the 
“general welfare” was distinct from an effort to service the interests of particular groups. 


Conclusion 


As Lowi notes, interest-group liberalism started to emerge in American politics even 
before the collapse of the prohibition against “class legislation.” Most of the important 
developments occurred gradually between the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1887 
and the latter stages of the New Deal. It was at this time that we can witness the maturation of 
the American administrative state, and with it the replacement of relatively clear legislation over 
specified objects with the sort of blanket delegation to administrators that, Lowi says, 
undermines legitimate authority and encourages endless bargaining with effected interests. The 
result was the creation of a system of governance that is “at its best” a “hell of administrative 
boredom” and “at its worst” a “tightly woven fabric of legitimized privilege.” Lowi recognizes 
that, for a time, the judiciary struggled to prevent the establishment of this sort of legitimized 
privilege. He does not discuss the judiciary’s efforts to stamp down class legislation, but he 
does observe that up through the mid-1930s the Supreme Court tried to forestall the 
establishment of “policy without law” in decisions relating to Congress’ delegation authority. 
The last manifestation of this effort came in the infamous “Sick Chicken Case” in 1935, 
Schechter Poultry Corporation v. U.S., which struck down Congress’ “unconfined and 
vagrant” delegation to the executive in the National Industrial Recovery Act.!9° Still, as he 
notes, soon after this case, concomitant with the constitutional revolution of 1937, the 
“question of accompanying delegations with proper standards of law” became “a dead issue” in 
constitutional law.!0! 


Lowi places the judiciary’s abandonment of the historical prohibition against unbridled 
legislative delegation at the heart of interest-group liberalism; but this prohibition should be 
seen in the larger context of the judiciary’s more sweeping prohibition against interest-group 
politics or class legislation, about which Lowi was apparently unaware. While unaware, it is 
safe to bet that Lowi would agree with the Court in Yick Wo that standardless administration 
leads to a government dedicated to special favors for special interests, rather than a government 
that takes to time to formulate general policies that serve the public interest. Still, for Lowi, if 
not for the nineteenth-century judiciary, it seems to be enough to have the rule of law restored 
via the restoration of the Schechter rule; Lowi simply wants policy making through law, and he 
seems to care little whether laws reflect a concern for some mythical general welfare that is 
unconnected to the interests of particular groups or classes.!97 In facts he writes that “Policies 
that are real laws [and not empty delegations that instruct administrators merely to handle a 
problem and thus leave them vulnerable to effected groups] do not destroy pluralism but merely 
reduce its scope to those points in the system where decisions on rules can be made or 
reformed,” and this seems good enough for Lowi. Given his grudging acceptance of pluralism 
it is not possible to indict Lowi for conspiracy to resurrect traditional limits on the police 
power. At the same time it is clear that Lowi likes the Madisonian model better than the 
pluralist model. “To the Madisonian ... groups were necessary evils much in need of 
regulation. To the moder pluralist, groups are good; they require accommodation. 
Immediately following his definition [of faction] in Federalist 10, Madison went on to say: 
‘The regulation of these various interfering interests forms the principal task of modern 
legislation....’ This is a far cry from Galbraith’s ‘support for countervailing power,’ ....” 
Lowi says that he wants to draw our attention to the Madisonian model in order to shake us out 
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of our “sentimentality toward the group,” and he is right to disdain pluralist sentimentality.!93 
It may be, though, that reviewing the legacy of the constitutional aversion to factional politics 
may also make those of us who live with corporate capitalism a bit less sentimental about 
Madison’s disdain for group politics. 


Two more conclusions might be drawn from this study. First, students of American 
political development may need to take note of the shape of the constitutional prohibition 
against class legislation in order to better understand the kinds of laws passed by nineteenth- 
century legislators and the kinds of laws requested or demanded by nineteenth-century groups 
or classes. What counted as a valid public purpose was carefully delineated by courts, and 
undoubtedly there is still a lot to learn about how this constitutional tradition shaped legislators’ 
perceptions of the kinds of problems they could legitimately address and the kinds of solutions 
they could legitimately propose. It is also likely that this jurisprudence shaped the goals of 
groups agitating for social justice. For example, William Forbath has recently demonstrated 
how some features of this constitutional ideology derailed the labor movement’s early efforts to 
achieve the kind of sweeping labor legislation that had been passed in some Parliamentary 
systems; this forced labor to work for more particularized legislative goals (involving just parts 
of the work force, such as women workers or workers in particularly dangerous industries }— 
among other things Forbath thinks that this undermined the ability of American labor to achieve 
more meaningful class solidarity.!°4 The need to develop strategies around these constitutional 
barriers may have affected other social movements as well. 


Finally, students of constitutional development and judicial decision making may profit 
by a greater familiarity with this early constitutional tradition. For too long Lochner era judges 
have been viewed as laissez-faire ideologues who promoted their policy preferences by 
offering unprecedented and indefensible interpretations of the Constitution. We may stil view 
these decisions as indefensible, but they certainly were not unprecedented and they amounted 
to something quite different than laissez-faire economics; in their own way they were quite 
principled and coherent. Judicial behavioralists and conservative legal polemicists alike have 
an interest in characterizing the values of these judges as mere personal policy preferences; but 
the more familiar this tradition becomes the more odd it seems to view these judges’ beliefs as 
personal and idiosyncratic rather than as reflective of the dominant legal culture of that era. The 
prohibition against class legislation was a distinctive preoccupation of nineteenth-century 
jurists, state and federal. And at a time when some political scientists are still trying to develop 
ahistorical models of judicial decision making, it may be useful to review a constitutional 
tradition that produced patterns of decisions that are unlike any we have seen in more than half 
a century. 
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Over the past several decades, the American political 
process has undergone a profound transformation.” One of the 
nation’s core political institutions, the election, has eroded in 
importance. The erosion of electoral institutions is related to 
changes in the nation’s policy-making processes. In particular, 
as the American state has grown, political struggle over the 


government’s fiscal role has more and more taken place apart from 


established channels of electoral competition, and independently 


of electoral mobilization of the public. 

The declining importance of electoral mobilization has roots 
in the expansion of the domestic capacity of the American state 
that began with the New Deal and American preparation for World 
War II but nonetheless represents a new pattern in American 
politics. The means used to press for policy change in the 
contemporary period compare in several significant ways to the 
developments of municipal reform politics during the Progressive 
Era. 

The changes that have occurred in contemporary politics also 
reflect recent patterns of partisan entrenchment in national 
political institutions. American politics still involves 
conflict among numerous interests. But elites no longer 
regularly seek to mobilize the public at the polls in support of 


their policy initiatives. 
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Elite Conflict and Popular Mobilization 


For much of America’s history, elections were the central 
arenas of popular choice and political conflict. Full white 
manhood suffrage was achieved in the United States early in the 
nineteenth century, and by the end of the century the American 
electorate was highly mobilized. During the 1880s and 1890s, 
turnout generally exceeded 80 per cent of eligible voters in 
presidential elections, and approached 70 per cent in off-year 
congressional races. Outside the South, presidential election 
turnout stood at nearly 90 per cent during this period. 

These high levels of popular participation were achieved, 
because in nineteenth century America contending political forces 
waged their struggles largely through competitive popular 
mobilization. During this period, debates over policies and 
battles over power among rival elites were seldom confined to the 
conference rooms and corridors of the Capitol. Political 
struggles typically extended into the electoral arena. Ina 


pattern that E.E. Schattschneider characterized as “expanding the 


scope of the conflict," opposing parties and factions mobilized 


their supporters throughout the country, "lining up the 
unwashed," as V.O. Key put it, in an effort to defeat their 
political opponents by out-voting then.! 

The resulting style of nineteenth century political 
campaigns has been characterized by Richard Jensen as 


"militarist."* Contending political forces were organized and 
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active in every constituency. Voters in every precinct were 


"drilled" by party "captains" who, in turn, were organized and 
provided with supplies, equipment and intelligence by an 
elaborate, well-staffed and well-financed organizational 
structure. Party propaganda was disseminated by a rabidly 
partisan press. Hundreds of thousands of party workers marched 
from house to house on election day, handing out leaflets, 
helping voters to the polls and, upon occasion, offering voters 
financial inducements to support the candidate of their choice. 

When the stakes were high, as during the critical election 
of 1896, party machines were capable of extraordinary feats of 
popular mobilization. According to Jensen, during William 
McKinley’s "front porch" campaign of 1896, 750,000 persons from 
all over the country visited the home of the GOP candidate. This 
meant that about 13 per cent of G.O.P. voters that year were 
brought to the candidate’s Ohio home by Republican party workers. 

Later, these same party workers and their counterparts on 
the Democratic side brought nearly 90 per cent of all eligible 
voters outside the South to the polls on election day. This 
prodigious feat, in a semi-agrarian nation in which the horse and 
buggy was still a major mode of transportation illustrates the 
relationship between elite struggle and electoral mobilization in 
the nineteenth century. Each side devoted its energies to 
mobilizing and winning the maximum possible support of voters. 
This is why electoral turnout was so high in the nineteenth 


century. 
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Much about. the relationship between elite conflict and 
popular mobilization during this period can be seen ina set of 
simple empirical relationships. To measure elite conflict, we 
use a pair of indexes that summarize the degree of dissensus in 
roll call votes in the U.S. Congress. One index measures 
conflict in votes related to appropriations, while the second 
measures conflict in other matters. Each index is equal to votes 
on the losing side as a proportion of all votes cast in roll 
calls of the referent type in the House of Representatives in 
each Congress. That is, for each roll call i of type j (i.e., 
appropriations or nonappropriations) in Congress k, let m, denote 
the number of votes cast in the minority. I.e., if a measure 
attracted more ‘‘yea’’ than ‘‘nay’’ votes, then a ‘‘nay’’ vote is 


a minority vote. Let nx, be the total number of votes cast (i.e., 


yeas plus nays; pairs are ignored). The conflict index Cc, for 


each type j of roll call votes in Congress k is the proportion 


N 3k 
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where N, is the total number of roll calls of type j in Congress 
k. Each category includes votes on procedural questions and on 
amendments.’ Because of the definition of a simple majority, each 
conflict index ranges from a minimum possible value of 0 to 


maximum of .5; higher values indicate greater conflict.‘ 
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Our measure of popular mobilization is voter turnout in 
presidential elections.° 

During the period from the end of the Civil War through the 
mid-1920s, popular mobilization and elite conflict went hand in 
hand. After 1865, both legislative conflict indexes exhibit 
decreasing trends, and so does voter turnout (see Figure 1). A 


decline in elite conflict meant a decline in mass mobilization. 


**kkk Figure 1 about here **** 


So elite struggle and mass electoral mobilization were 


directly linked in the America of the late nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries. When contending political elites perceived 
victory at the polls to be necessary for political and 
policymaking success, the mass public was fully and actively 
involved in national politics. This, as we shall see below, is a 


far cry from the pattern later in the twentieth century.° 


The Disjunction between Conflict and Mobilization 


Beginning in the mid-1920s, the relationship between elite 
conflict and mass mobilization significantly changed. As 
Figure 1 shows, voter turnout rose after 1924. Legislative 
conflict over appropriations also increased at around this same 
time, but conflict in nonappropriations roll calls continued to 
decline. During this period, elite conflict regarding government 
expenditures followed a different pattern than did conflict over 


other kinds of issues. Legislative conflict over expenditures 
continued to increase, as did voter turnout, for about ten years. 
But then, after 1939, the trend in conflict related to 
appropriations turned downward, while the trend in voter turnout 
continued its upward path. For the first time, elite conflict 
was not related to mass mobilization. 

This first period of disjunction between elite conflict and 
popular political mobilization lasted about twenty years. The 
trend in voter turnout continued to increase until 1959, while 
legislative conflict continued to trend downward. But after 
1959, voter turnout also declined. During the 1960s, turnout and 
the legislative conflict indexes all declined together. 

The timing and path of all these changes can be seen more 
clearly in Figure 2. In this figure the estimated trends in 
legislative conflict shown in Figure 1 are plotted against the 
estimated trend in voter turnout. The plot for each index is 
divided in two, by time period, to accentuate the changes in the 
relationship between elite conflict and mass electoral 
mobilization. The plots on the left of Figure 2 show the early 
period during which legislative conflict and turnout were 
trending in the same direction. The key feature of both plots on 
the left is a positive relationship between the trends: as 
legislative conflict declined over time, so too did voter 
turnout. For the nonappropriations index, the relationship 


reverses direction beginning in 1925, and for the appropriations 


index, after 1939. These new patterns are shown on the right of 


; 


Figure 2. Until 1959 the relationship between the trends is 
negative. Then, after 1959, in both plots on the right, the 


relationship again becomes positive. 


*kk* Figure 2 about here **** 


The disjunction between elite conflict and mass electoral 


mobilization that characterizes the contemporary period began in 
1969. As the plot on the upper right of Figure 2 shows, 
legislative conflict over appropriations increased after 1969, 
while turnout continued to decline. But as the lower right plot 
in Figure 3 shows, the relationship between turnout and 
legislative conflict over nonappropriations matters did not 
change after 1969. As turnout continued to decline, so did 
legislative conflict over nonappropriations votes. 

The disjunction that began after 1969 principally involves 
government expenditure, but this does not mean that the 
substantive scope of the conflict is narrow. Struggles over 
government spending span the full range of issues in contemporary 
American politics. Table 1 illustrates this point. Table 1 
lists the fifteen closest roll call votes related to 
appropriations in the 98th Congress. The issues covered include 
foreign aid, the acquisition of strategic nuclear weapons, 
federal support for the arts, nutrition programs, legislative 


branch operations, environmental regulation and immigrant 
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education. Government spending was the medium for conflict in 


many areas.’ 


*kkk*k Table 1 about here **** 


Indeed, we would argue that the decline in the non- 
appropriations conflict index since the 1920s might be an 
institutionally-induced artifact. The divergence between the 
appropriations and nonappropriations conflict indexes probably 
reflects committee power more than a difference in patterns of 
elite conflict. As James Snyder demonstrates, the selection bias 
of committee gatekeeping can induce artificial unidimensionality 
in roll call votes.* Such selection bias also reduces the 


observed variance in roll call outcomes. Because the variance in 


each conflict index C, is proportional to C, (1-C,), a decrease 


in variance implies a decrease in C,. But as many scholars of 
legislative behavior have observed, in the contemporary period 
appropriations roll calls are less subject to committee 
gatekeeping than nonappropriations votes; one reason is that 
votes on appropriations bills must occur every year. This 
difference with respect to gatekeeping suggests that the 
appropriations index is a better measure elite conflict in 
Congress than the nonappropriations index. That is, committee 
gatekeeping artificially reduces the non-appropriations index. 
Moreover, an increase in gatekeeping over time should induce a 


downward trend in the nonappropriations index. As Kenneth 
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Shepsle notes, committee power has increased in the contemporary 


period.® The appropriations process, on the other hand, has long 


been a forum for partisan conflict.” 

It is indicative of the intensity of conflict in 
contemporary American politics that many political forces have 
castigated President Clinton for his willingness to compromise 
with their opponents. For example, the Democratic New York Times 
vehemently denounced Clinton’s appointment of a moderate 
Republican, David Gergen, to the White House staff; the Times 
asserted that as a spokesman for the Reagan administration, 
Gergen had presented in a favorable light policies that had 
"coarsened" American life.'' Similarly, Clinton’s withdrawal of 
his nomination of Lani Guinier to be Assistant Attorney General 
for Civil Rights was bitterly denounced by the Congressional 
Black Caucus, the NAACP, and NOW. Clinton’s withdrawal of the 
Guinier nomination were part of his effort to move to the 
political center, and reservations about Guinier’s appointment 
had been expressed by numerous mainstream Democratic senators and 


by several major publications (e.g., the Washington Post, New 


York Times, and The New Republic) that had endorsed Clinton’s 


presidential candidacy. Nonetheless Guinier’s supporters 
denounced the president’s withdrawal of her nomination as "caving 
in to the Radical Right." 

During the postwar decades, most observers of American 
politics had considered the tendency of American politicians to 


compromise with their opponents to be a virtue--reflecting the 


"genius of American politics."” By contrast, many political 


commentators today assert the President Clinton’s compromises are 
a sign of his complete lack of moral convictions.” 

Also indicative of the intensity of conflict among elites in 
contemporary American politics are the number of President 
Clinton’s legislative proposals that were subject to filibusters 
in the Senate and the unanimous opposition among both Senate and 
House Republicans that several of his proposals encountered. It 
is noteworthy, however, that such struggles among contending 
political forces no longer lead to competitive electoral 
mobilization. 

Given the intensity of contemporary political struggles over 
such questions as how to cope with the federal budget deficit and 
whether abortions should be publicly financed or totally 
outlawed, the limited involvement of the mass electorate in 
recent years is striking. During the nineteenth century, as we 
saw above, voter mobilization and elite conflict as manifested in 
congressional roll calls were directly associated. High rates of 
voter mobilization reflected the intensity of elite conflict in 
Congress. In recent years, by contrast, the relationship between 
levels of conflict at the elite and mass levels has collapsed. 

In sharp contrast to the militarist elections of the nineteenth 
century, contemporary political forces no longer are willing to 
engage in all-out struggle in the electoral arena. 

American politicians purport to deplore the nation’s low 


levels of voter turnout. It is interesting to note, however, 
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that even modest efforts to boost voter turnout inspire only 
luke-warm support in Washington. For example, the so-called 


“motor voter" act, recently signed into law by President Clinton, 


was bitterly opposed by most Republicans. For their part, 


congressional Democrats were willing to delete those portions of 
the bill that were most likely to maximize registration among the 
poor. Indeed, many Democrats had been happy to see the bill 
vetoed by President Bush the previous year. This despite the 
fact that "motor voter" is expected to have only a modest effect 
on the size and composition of the electorate.“ Why are 
political forces that are locked in bitter struggles less than 
eager to engage in full-scale popular mobilization in an effort 


to overwhelm their foes at the polls? 


State and Society in Twentieth Century America 


The collapse of electoral turnout in the twentieth century 
is usually attributed to the decline of political parties. It is 
noted that strong party organizations are necessary for securing 
high levels of voting participation, especially among poor and 
uneducated voters. 

The decline-of-party thesis is certainly true as far as it 
goes. However, it is more a description than an explanation of 
what happened. To observe that parties have declined is simply 
to note that political elites have not maintained organizations 
through which they mobilize mass publics to defeat their rivals. 
It is not to explain why they have failed to do so. 
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To understand why contemporary American political elites 
embroiled in bitter struggles do not choose to engage in 
strategies of competitive mobilization it is useful, first, to 
consider a previous instance of disjunction between political 
conflict and electoral mobilization in the United States. Then we 
will analyze the relationship between the institutional and 


political structure of the contemporary American state. 
I. The Precedent: Municipal Reform Politics 


The disjunction between conflict and mobilization in 
American politics first emerged at the turn of the twentieth 
century in the urban arena. By analyzing this earlier example 
and comparing it with contemporary American national politics, it 
should be possible to get some idea about the character and 
source of contemporary national political developments. 

The example of a previous disjunction between political 


conflict and popular mobilization to which we are referring is 


municipal reform politics during the Progressive Era. Of course, 


party organizations were at the peak of their strength in 
American cities during the late nineteenth century. Opposition to 
the regimes run by professional party politicians was led by 
prominent businessmen, Protestant clergymen, newspaper 
publishers, and the leaders of charitable organizations. These 
elites asserted that urban party organizations and their leaders 
were inherently corrupt, and the opponents of urban party 


politicians claimed that they intended to "reform" city politics. 
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But precisely because the people who called themselves "municipal 


reformers" recognized that they had little hope of prevailing in 
a mobilizing contest with urban party organizations, they 
denounced big-city party organizations as "political machines" 
and undertook to destroy then. 

Nineteenth-century urban party organizations competed with 
one another by mobilizing mass followings. The leaders of these 
organizations had a personal stake in mass mobilization. The 
larger the popular following a machine politician could provide 
to the public officials his organization supported, the more 
valuable was his support and the higher the price he could demand 
in payment for it. So the personal power of machine politicians 
varied with the level of mobilization for which they were 
responsible. 

Municipal reformers had little chance of winning a contest 
of competitive mobilization with machine politicians. Therefore 
they undertook to change the rules of the political game so that 
victory no longer went to the contestant who mobilized the most 
extensive popular base. For example, the National Municipal 
League sought to "reform" municipal governments by inventing the 
office of city manager, replacing popularly elected chief 
executives with professionally-certified, appointed officials. 

The efforts of reformers to destroy political machines and 
change the rules of the political game largely succeeded. No 
longer do influential political actors engage in contests of 


competitive mobilization as did machine politicians in the past. 


Professional party politicians have been supplanted as key actors 
in American politics. The leaders of contemporary "public 
interest groups," the "advocates" for various causes, and the 
congressional and executive staffers who have become central in 
American politics are drawn from among upper-middle class 
professionals, as were many municipal reformers. And like 
municipal reformers, these political actors do not have a 
personal stake in mobilization and organization in the same sense 
as did professional party politicians. 

Consider, for instance, the events at the first Democratic 
National Convention after the adoption of the McGovern-Fraser 
reforms of the presidential nominating process. The Illinois 
delegation led by Chicago Boss Richard Daley was unseated and 
replaced by delegates that the advocates of party reform defined 
as more representative despite the fact that the delegation party 
reformers supported had not prevailed in a contest of competitive 
mobilization with the Daley machine. 


There is a striking resemblance between contemporary "public 


interest" groups and the organizational form adopted by municipal 


reformers during the Progressive years, namely the municipal 
research bureau. Today’s public interest groups, such as Common 
Cause, like municipal research bureaus of the Progressive Era, do 
not claim that they should be heeded because they mobilize 
extensive popular followings. Rather they base their political 
claims on the expertise supposedly embodied in their research 


reports. As was true of municipal research bureaus in their day, 
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contemporary public interest groups depend upon favorable 


coverage in the press, rather than the mobilization of mass 
constituencies, for their political influence. 

Another respect in which contemporary American national 
politics is comparable to classic municipal reform politics is 
the significance of the upper- and middle-classes in both forms 
of politics. The leaders of municipal reform were civic 
notables--that is, members of the upper class--and the rank-and- 
file supporters of municipal reform movements were members of the 
urban middle class. 

As recent research by Amy Bridges indicates, at the turn of 
the twentieth century, municipal reformers in the Southwest led 
campaigns to disfranchise voters who for reasons of race or 
national background they considered politically unreliable.” 
Even when urban reformers were not this explicit in expressing 
the class bias of the municipal reform movement, they sponsored 
institutional changes--such as municipal nonpartisanship--and 
pursued political strategies that did not encourage members of 
the working class preoccupied with bread-and-butter issues to 
participate in city politics. 

The situation in contemporary American national politics 
today is broadly comparable. The national Republican party is 
dominated by businessmen and middle-class Conservative 
Evangelicals. And the post-reform Democratic party is strongly 


influenced by environmentalists, Naderites, and other "public 
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interest" advocates who are drawn predominantly from the college- 
educated, upper-middle classes. 

Nowadays, the middle- and upper-class individuals who 
largely dominate the contemporary Republican and Democratic 
parties have little interest in seeing their disputes settled by 
the mobilization of the working classes. It no longer is 
regarded as politically acceptable to advocate the outright 
disfranchisement of people unlikely to support your side in 
political struggles. But the form of politics practiced by both 
conservative and liberal activists--in particular, the issues 
upon which they focus--appeal to "concerned citizens" rather than 
to working-class stiffs preoccupied with bread-and-butter 
questions. To defeat the Republicans in the 1992 presidential 
election, the Clinton forces had to constantly remind themselves 
that the key to mobilizing more votes than the Republicans was to 
forget such esoteric matters as the state of the earth’s ozone 
layer and focus instead on "the economy, stupid." 

A third similarity between classic municipal reform politics 
and contemporary American national politics is that in each 
arena, major political actors have developed a variety of 
techniques that enable them to defeat their political foes while 
not out-mobilizing these opponents. One such technique that 
characterized the opponents of urban machine politicians and that 


has become central in contemporary national political conflicts 


is the judicialization of political disputes. Relying upon 


Dillon’s Rule, the opponents of elected municipal officials were 
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able to overturn policies they did not like by appealing to state 
courts. A comparable strategy, involving the federal courts, is 
evident in contemporary American national government and 
politics. For example, opponents of the Bush and Clinton 
administrations’ policy of intercepting and returning Haitians 
seeking to enter the U.S. were able to secure a federal court 


order enjoining the U.S. Coast Guard from carrying out the 


president’s instructions. The White House got the U.S. Supreme 


Court to void the injunction, but it is significant that 
opponents of administration actions transformed a disagreement 
over U.S. immigration and foreign policy into a judicial 
contest.'© Similarly, environmentalists opposed to the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) dealt the treaty a 
potentially crippling blow by securing a ruling from a federal 
district court that an environmental impact statement would have 
to be prepared, filed, and be held open for review and comment 
before NAFTA could be implemented. 

The classic municipal reform movement reached its peak in 
the judicial attack that New York patricians launched against the 
Tweed Ring in the 1870s. Tweed’s enemies managed to drive the 
Boss and his associates from power by launching a criminal 
investigation of the Ring’s activities. This same technique was 
employed by the Nixon administration’s opponents. Through the 
Watergate investigation, they managed to depose a president who 


had just won a landslide victory in the 1972 election. 
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Now, we would not deny that Tweed was, indeed, a crook and 
the Nixon reelection committee did, indeed, sponsor a burglary at 
the headquarters of the Democratic National Committee. But the 
very fact that Tweed and Nixon clearly did violate criminal laws 
enabled reformers in the municipal arena and administration 
opponents in contemporary American national politics to develop 
institutions, such as the Office of Independent Counsel, for 
dealing with their political foes through what we have termed 
"revelation, investigation, and prosecution" or "RIP." ' RIP 
involves criminalizing political disputes, rather than 
outmobilizing one’s political opponents. The Democrats used 
RIP--namely, the Iran-contra investigation--to cripple the Reagan 
administration during its last year and to help defeat George 
Bush. The Republicans, for their part, used RIP to depose House 
Speaker Jim Wright and Democratic House Whip Tony Coehlo, and 
have sought to use it in 1993 to depose Dan Rostenkowski, the 
chair of the House Ways & Means Committee, whose leadership they 
considered crucial for the enactment of President Clinton’s 
economic programs. 

Most attacks upon public figures are motivated by disputes 


over public policy, even those ostensibly driven by concern about 


ethical breaches."* Many of the phone calls to senators by 


citizens supposedly “outraged" by the failure of President 
Clinton’s initial nominee for Attorney General, Zoe Baird, to 
have paid social security taxes for household help were made in 


response to a telephone campaign organized by the Nader forces, 
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who feared that Baird’s conduct in office would be too 


sympathetic to business.” 


II. The Contemporary American State: State-Building v. Party-Building 


Whatever their preferences, contemporary elites could not 
eschew a strategy of mass mobilization if they lacked alternative 
means to gain or retain power. Such alternatives, however, do 
exist. Elites have been able to secure power without building a 
strong popular base by fashioning institutional bastions for 
themselves in governmental agencies. In lieu of full scale 
popular mobilization, contemporary political forces have 
entrenched themselves in the structure of the American state. 

The Democrats began to entrench themselves in the apparatus 
of the American welfare state during Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, and the Republicans undertook to entrench themselves in 
America’s national security state through the Reagan military 
build-up. Competitive entrenchment by the Republicans and 
Democrats has come to substitute for mass electoral mobilization 
as the means of securing power in the United States. This is one 
reason that high levels of partisan conflict coexist with low 


rates of voting participation in contemporary American politics. 


Democratic Entrenchment 


Since the 1930s, Democratic presidents and Congresses have 


secured the enactment of a large number of social and regulatory 
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programs, and to administer these programs they created or 


expanded numerous government agencies. These bureaucracies are 
linked by grants-in-aid to public agencies and non-profit 
organizations at the state and local levels, and through these to 
the Democratic party’s base.” This entire complex is tied to 
Democrats in Congress, who affirm the worth of federal social and 
regulatory programs and defend the authority and budgets of the 
agencies responsible for their administration. 

After Bill Clinton’s victory in 1992 gave the Democrats 
control of the White House for the first time in 12 years, the 
new administration moved to further entrench the Democratic party 
in the domestic state. The most important of such programs of 
the Clinton administration are in the fields of economic policy, 
health care, and political reform. 

In economic policy, President Clinton introduced a package 
of tax increases and spending cuts that, according to the White 
House, would reduce the nation’s projected budget deficit by 
some $500 billion over five years without damaging the economy. 
The burden of proposed tax increases was to be borne chiefly by 
wealthier taxpayers, though virtually all Americans would see 
some increase in their tax obligations. The middle-class tax 
cut, proposed during the campaign, was dropped. A tax on energy 
would provide substantial new revenues. A second element in the 
president’s economic proposal was a $16 billion "stimulus 
package" containing new spending for a variety of domestic 


programs. 
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In the area of health policy, the president asserted that 
the escalating cost of medical care amounted to a national social 
and economic crisis. Clinton created a 500-person task force 
under the leadership of his wife, Hillary Rodham Clinton. This 
group was charged with developing a proposal for a complete 
overhaul of the nation’s health care system. Though the 
deliberations, and even the membership, of the task force were 
secret, it soon became known that the administration favored some 
form of “managed competition." This would be a system in which 
the federal government would oversee the creation of large groups 
of health care purchasers who would contract with health 


maintenance organizations for a complete package of medical 


services. All Americans would be provided with a basic package 


of health insurance. The costs of the program, estimated at from 
$50 to 100 billion would be funded by new payroll taxes. 

As for political reform, Clinton proposed changes in 
campaign spending rules, limiting private contributions and 
providing public funding for congressional campaigns; and reform 
of the Hatch Act to permit federal civil servants to play a 
larger role in the political process. Clinton also proposed a 
new set of rules that would prohibit lobbyists from making 
campaign contributions to national legislative or executive 
officials if they had lobbied these officials within the previous 
12 months. The president also sought legislation stipulating 
that companies employing lobbyists be prohibited from deducting 


lobbying costs from their federal taxes as a business expense. 
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This would, in effect, make it more costly for firms to employ 
lobbyists. 

Taken together, the elements of Clinton’s program can be 
seen as a recipe for expanding the power of the Democratic party 
in national politics. Clinton’s economic package entailed 
substantial tax increases and cuts in military spending. Under 
the rubric of "investment," it would make additional revenues 
available for Democratic social programs and agencies that had 
faced restrictive funding through 12 years of Republican rule. 
In the name of deficit reduction, Clinton actually proposed to 
step up domestic spending.”! Clinton’s health care reform 
proposals would create an extensive set of new agencies and 
institutions that would permit Democrats substantially to expand 
their influence over a sector representing nearly 15 percent of 
the national economy, while simultaneously attaching major 
constituency groups to the Democratic party. Health care 
promised to achieve for the Clintonians what Social Security had 
accomplished for the New Dealers and their party in the 1930s-- 
provide millions of voters with an ongoing reason for supporting 


the Democratic party while giving the Democrats a new means of 


managing the national economy. Finally, Clinton’s proposed 


changes in campaign spending rules would generally work to the 
advantage of liberal, public interest groups and Democratic 
incumbents; and reform of the Hatch Act would permit the heavily 
Democratic federal civil service to play a larger role in the 


political process.” 
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Thus, through his policy initiatives, the president was 


making an effort to create programs and institutions that would 


ensure continuing Democratic control of the government. Adoption 


of these proposals would solidify the Democratic party’s 
institutional base in the bureaucracies of the executive branch 
while making it more difficult for Republicans to dislodge the 


Democrats through the electoral process. 


Republican Entrenchment 


While the Democrats have entrenched themselves primarily in 
the social service and regulatory agencies of the domestic state, 
the Republicans have sought to entrench themselves in the 
military and national security apparatus. The Republicans are 
not as firmly ensconced in "their" sector of the state as the 
Democrats are in theirs. However, Republicans evidently 
calculated that all-out electoral mobilization would not serve 
their interests and have preferred the known risks of limited 
electoral participation and competitive entrenchment to the "leap 
in the dark" of expanding the electorate. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the Republicans undertook to enhance 
the size and power of America’s military and national security 
apparatus and to use it as an instrument for governing and 
perpetuating the power of the GOP. Toward this end, the Reagan 
administration sponsored the largest peacetime military buildup 
in the nation’s history.” Military expenditures in constant 
dollars were increased by more than 40 percent, from $171 billion 
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per year at the end of the Carter administration to $242 billion 
by the middle of President Reagan’s second term. Congressional 
opposition limited further increases in military spending to the 
annual rate of inflation. But, the enormous military buildup of 
the first Reagan administration enlarged the base upon which 
changes in military spending were calculated. 

When the Democrats returned to the White House in 1992, they 
attacked the military and national security sectors. President 
Clinton proposed substantial cuts in military spending. 

Moreover, Clinton and some congressional Democrats were sharply 
critical of the military’s treatment of women and of military 
policies prohibiting the recruitment and retention of gay 
personnel. 

Indeed, the congressional investigation of the "tailhook" 
affair and the entire conflict over gays in the armed service can 
be seen as efforts by Democrats to stigmatize and delegitimate an 
institution, the military, that had become an important 
Republican bastion. Conversely, the near rebellion against 


Clinton in the military officer corps that was manifested in the 


scathing criticism of the president voiced by an Air Force major 


general in a May, 1993 European speech--with only a mild rebuke 
from his superiors and an admonition to take early retirement-- 
should be seen as an effort by the military to respond to this 
attack. 

In a similar vein, when Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 


General Colin Powell, introduced former Republican Defense 
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Secretary Dick Cheney at a Pentagon function in 1993, Powell 


saluted and called Cheney, "Boss." The entire room, filled with 


military officers, erupted into loud and sustained cheering at 


Powell’s suggestion that the wrong people were now in power. The 
grounds for this belief are clear: Republican officials develop 
close relationships with military personnel as officers rise 
through the military hierarchy. Republican defense secretaries 
recruit their assistants from the military rather than from 
civilian institutions (Colin Powell, for example, had served as 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger’s assistant) and they rely 
heavily on the Pentagon’s Joint Staff for policy planning. By 
contrast, Democratic Secretaries of Defense, such as Les Aspin, 
recruit their assistants mainly from university faculties and 
congressional staffs. These individuals regard the Joint Staff 
with suspicion. The military brass, in turn, is disdainful of a 
group it calls the "Faculty Club." 

It remains to be seen whether the Democrats will be able to 
undermine or capture a sector of the state that has come to be so 
closely linked to their political rivals. Just as the officials 
of domestic agencies, such as the EPA, appealed to Democrats and 
liberal Republicans in Congress for support when they came under 
attack during the Reagan and Bush years, the military has sought 
the support of congressional Republicans and conservative 
Democrats in its conflicts with the Clinton administration. For 
example, during Senate Armed Services Committee hearings in 1993 


Virginia Republican John Warner arranged with the Joint Chiefs 
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for the Chiefs to subject Secretary Aspin’s military readiness 
plan to a withering attack. And conservative Democrat Sam Nunn 
took up the Pentagon’s fight against admitting and retaining 
openly gay individuals in the military. 

Democratic efforts to control the military establishment 
produced bitter struggles between Secretary Aspin and the leaders 
of the uniformed services. Aspin charged the military with 
failing to provide him with accurate information, while military 
leaders accused Aspin and his staff of failing to consult them 
and of taking actions that threaten the nation’s military 
readiness.” 

Indeed, within the first months of Clinton’s presidency, the 
military launched an counterattack against the "Faculty Club." 
Acting on a complaint from career officers, the Pentagon’s 
inspector general’s office charged that Assistant Secretary of 
Defense-designate Graham Allison had twice broken government 
ethics rules when serving as a special consultant to Aspin while 
awaiting Senate confirmation of his permanent appointment. The 
inspector general’s report alleged that Allison, former dean of 
Harvard’s Kennedy School, had arranged for his Harvard colleague, 
Robert Blackwell, to receive a Pentagon consulting contract. The 
report went on to allege that Allison had subsequently used a 
meeting with the Russian defense attache’ in Washington to 


encourage the Russian government to make a donation to Harvard 


University to secure the inclusion of its officials in a military 


exchange program organized by Blackwell. Career officers 
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charged, moreover, that Blackwell had used the position secured 
for him by Allison to lobby for federal funding for yet another 
Harvard program. All these charges were reported to have 

infuriated some members of the Senate Armed Services Committee 


and to threaten Allison’s confirmation.» 


Electoral Mobilization vs. Institutional Struggle 


Their entrenchment in governmental institutions provides 


political forces today with access to public resources and power 


without requiring them to engage in full-scale mass mobilization. 
This explains how high levels of elite conflict can coexist with 
low levels of popular mobilization in contemporary politics. 
Rather than “expand the scope of conflict" to include voters, 
elites nowadays compete by seeking to colonize existing 
governmental agencies or to establish new ones, while undermining 
agencies controlled by their opponents. For example, the 
Republicans in the 1980s drastically reduced federal revenues 
and amassed enormous deficits in an effort to make it impossible 
for the congressional Democrats to expand the domestic programs 
and agencies in which their party is entrenched. In the 1990s, 
the Democrats, for their part, sought to overcome the constraint 
of the deficit and to attack the military and national security 


agencies linked to the Republicans. 
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In their struggles, present-day political forces are as 
likely to use judicial and investigatory proceedings as electoral 
processes. The courts and investigatory procedures are used to 
assail administrative arrangements that favor the opposition, and 
to drive administrative appointees and even elected officials 
from office without the need for appeals to the mass electorate. 

Indeed, the growing political use of the criminal justice 
system is an indication of the displacement of conflict from the 
electoral arena. Between the early 1970s and the early 1990s, 
there has been more than a tenfold increase in the number of 
indictments brought by federal prosecutors against national, 
state, and local officials. 

Administration opponents have taken to launching similar 
attacks upon individuals the president seeks to appoint to 
office. In the recent period, such attacks were most intense in 
the cases of President Reagan’s Supreme Court nominee Robert 
Bork, President Bush’s initial choice for Secretary of Defense, 
John Tower, and Bush Supreme Court nominee Clarence Thomas. 
Character assassination has become such a routine aspect of 
American politics that the end of "divided government" with the 
Bill Clinton’s election to the White House has not halted efforts 
by forces at odds with the administration to discredit 


presidential appointees. Such attacks compelled President 


Clinton to withdraw his initial nominees for Attorney General, 


Zoe Baird and Kimba Wood. To ensure that President Clinton would 


not have to withdraw his first official nominee for the Supreme 
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Court, the White House leaked the names of the president’s 


initial choices. Two of the potential nominees who were "hung 


out to dry" in this way, Bruce Babbitt and Stephen Breyer, were 
dropped after encountering attacks. 

Thus political forces that shrink from mobilizing voters are 
perfectly happy to destroy the reputations or even to imprison 
their opponents. Indeed, investigations and criminal proceedings 
are used today by forces seeking to reverse electoral outcomes. 
For example, Sen. Bob Packwood’s political opponents asked the 
Senate Ethics Committee to refuse to seat Packwood despite his 
reelection victory. Packwood’s opponents claimed that his 
electoral victory should be ignored because he had misled voters 
by denying to reporters the truth of charges of sexual harassment 
made by some of his former employees, thereby discouraging the 
press from reporting these allegations prior to his reelection. 
And within one day of Kay Bailey Hutchison’s landslide victory in 
the June, 1993 Texas senatorial election, her opponents announced 
the beginning of a grand jury probe into her conduct as State 
Treasurer. In this way, forces defeated decisively in the 


electoral arena hope to obtain a more favorable outcome. 


Politics and Governance 


The emergence of a politics in which electoral mobilization 
has diminished in importance is problematic in a number of 
respects. First, the contemporary pattern of American politics 
is profoundly undemocratic. Obviously, the voters mobilized so 
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effectively by Boss Tweed and his brethren were not exactly the 
free agents of democratic theory. Nevertheless, where voter 
mobilization is the key to political success, ordinary citizens 
have an opportunity to play a role in making policy and resolving 
political disputes. 

A political process in which only half those potentially 
eligible actually take part, politicians secure power through 
entrenchment in state bureaucracies, and investigatory and 
judicial processes are routinely invoked to limit the effect of, 
or even to reverse, electoral outcomes can hardly be called 
democratic. Perhaps, “quasi-democratic" would be a more 
appropriate tern. 

Second, contemporary political patterns promote weak and 
indecisive government. Governments that do not actively mobilize 
voters and that lack a stable base of popular support, have no 


reliable foundation from which to confront vested interests and 


take decisive action, however much they may talk about "change." 


For example, after his election in 1992, President Clinton 
felt compelled to reassure the nation’s business community and 
powerful banking and financial interests that his administration 
would be responsive to their concerns. This was a major reason 
that Clinton--who had campaigned as a staunch opponent of 
business-as-usual in Washington--named Ron Brown to be his 
Secretary of Commerce and Lloyd Bentsen to the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury. Brown was a veteran Washington corporate 


lobbyist well known to the business community. Bentsen, for his 
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part, as chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, was noted for 
his close and cordial relationship with banking, finance, 
insurance and real estate interests.” President Clinton was no 


more anxious than his predecessor to confront these interests. 


Later in his term, the opposition of the Southwestern energy 


industry forced Clinton to abandon his plans for a tax based on 
the energy content of fuels. Even before he abandoned the BTU 
tax, Clinton had been compelled to grant concessions and 
exemptions to so many industries and interests that the tax had 
all but disappeared. In a similar vein, Clinton’s proposal to 
change the medical malpractice system was immediately dropped 
when trial lawyers, who are the major beneficiaries of the 
current system, voiced an objection. Lacking a firm popular 
base, Clinton was unable to stand up to any organized interest to 
bring about the "change" he claimed to seek. 

Indeed, lacking a firm popular base, contemporary 
politicians are much more vulnerable than their predecessors to 
all manner of political attack, especially media criticism. 
Traditional party politicians had stable, organized popular 
followings that could be counted upon when their leaders came 
under fire. As Chicago’s long-time machine mayor, the late 
Richard J. Daley, once said in response to media attacks, "When 
you’ve got the people behind you, you don’t need the media....The 
media can kiss my ___-!" + Contemporary politicians lack Daley’s 


well-organized popular base. Lacking such an underpinning of 
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support, they cannot afford Mayor Daley’s indifference to his 
media image. 

Elected officials subjected to attack today often find that 
their standing in public opinion polls (today’s substitute for an 
organized popular base) can evaporate overnight and their 
capacity to govern disappear along with it. Thus, the Nixon 
administration was paralyzed for three years by the Watergate 
affair and the Reagan White House for two years by the Iran- 
contra affair. Congress was nearly immobilized for a year by the 
imbroglios over Jim Wright, Tony Coehlo, and Barney Frank and for 
another year by the House post office scandal. The Clinton 
administration found its political leverage disappearing as the 
president’s poll standing dipped. This is hardly a recipe for a 
strong government that might be able to solve America’s long-term 
deficit and trade problems. 

Finally, because they tend to produce what Chubb and 
Peterson have correctly called a “government that cannot govern," 
contemporary political patterns have contributed to the growth of 


extraordinary levels of popular cynicism and distrust of 


government.” It is worth observing that in Latin America, angry 


and frustrated publics have supported the modern-day embodiment 
of the political savior--the "businessman on horseback," such as 
Peru’s Alberto Fujimoro--who promises to restore order and bring 
an end to the foolishness of the politicians. Those who feel 
that such things cannot happen in the U.S. might do well to 


ponder the meaning of the Ross Perot phenomenon.” 
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Figure 1: Roll-call conflict indexes and voter turnout, with estimated trends, 1865-1985 
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Note: Trend lines are smoothing splines estimated with binomial errors. 
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Figure 2: Relationship between trends in the conflict indexes and in voter turnout 
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Table 1: The 15 Closest Appropriations-related Roll Call Votes in the 98th Congress 


description 
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5/9/84 
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5/31/84 
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11/3/83 
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5/10/84 


5/10/84 
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5/16/84 
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211/209 


211/208 


203/206 


199/196 


193/190 


198/195 


166/163 


212/208 


211/206 


208/203 


156/160 


212/218 


foreign aid: non-Central American countries’ military 
assistance 

defense: MX missile production 

defense: MX missile production 
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ON THE INVISIBILITY OF BODIES: 


TRAGEDIES OF BREAKING, 
GASSING AND BURNING 


Introduction: On Making the Body Invisible 


What makes a human being so invisible that actions can be 
undertaken against the self, stripping it not only of all dignity 
but of its very corporeality, its embodied being? 

Schizophrenics do this to themselves; some argue families 
do this to them; others suggest society provokes this 
fragmentation of self, yet others that it is the effect of 
chemical interactions in the brain or genetic deficiencies. 

The schizophrenic loses a sense of corporeality or murders his 
embodied self through various delusional formats: for example, 
becoming an ether, a rock, a stone, air, a space between two 
persons, a bird, and so on. The ultimate effect of such 
de-realization of the embodied self is to make oneself invisible 
not only to one's self but to others around oneself. 

If I proclaim myself an ether moving up to meet God, no one 
can really see me; I am invisible: to myself, since my "self" 
only has meaning in the context of the delusional action; and 


since that kind of self (a self-as-ether) has no recognizable 


existence in the history of which I am a part, my past, my 


history, the I that is "ether" has no significance for the 
historical or consensual Other, for obvious reasons. 
If I say I am going up to meet God by transforming myself 


into an ether, I radically disorient and alienate the Other's 


perceptions and expectations of me. The Other may even de- 


realize my presence, that is, not see me, in order to safeguard 


his "sanity" or bearings. 
I simply cannot have an embodied conversation (and by 


that, I mean one body speaking to another body, particularly 


its surfaces’ 


within a consensual time/space continuum) if my 
conversant believes himself to be an ether going up to meet God. 
It is simply not a plane of otherness or recognition that gives 
me any bearing. Such a person I make invisible not only 
because I cannot see him or a self or language whose referents 
I recognize or connect with an embodied presence, but because his 
way of describing himself, and his relation to me ("My ether will 
carry you, too, up to meet God") makes me so uncomfortable that 
to keep my own wits about me, I need to undertake my own radical 
alienation or distanciation: that is, move my self psychically 
away from the field between him and myself and deaden the space 
between my own consensual understandings and his physical 
presence. In other words, I would have to make him invisible. 
This is an operation we commonly undertake with people we 
don't like, who make us terribly uncomfortable, even occasionally 
with our children and associates whom we do not, depending on the 
moment, want to recognize or acknowledge. It is a relatively 
easy psychological process to make the other not there; to make 


the other's embodied self invisible through various methods of 


' Fred Alford (1993) offers a sensitive and intricate 


analysis of this phenomenon of surfaces in his "Socrates' Cloak. 
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dissociation and distancing which, while keeping my body intact 
(occupying a specific volume in an identifiable context) 
nonetheless enables me to distanciate myself, my being, my mind 
and consciousness. Even if I'm physically present, the I or the 
self that is me is not there. We do this all the time; the 
schizophrenic, however, does it better and with more finality; 
indeed, the schizophrenic, through the murdering of the embodied 
self, is a master of this process, of making the self, one's 
embodied self, invisible. 

These kinds of operations, particularly in schizophrenics, 
are tragic, since they serve to negate the self and its body and 
to deny all possibility of consensual communication. This leaves 
the schizophrenic in a human no-man's land; the only recourse is 
delusion, a world the self populates with as much otherness as 
imagination and illness identifies and constructs. To be 
schizophrenic is to live in this kind of deadly nothingness, as 
murdered or annihilated or disappeared body, an invisibility so 
absolute, its presence is unshakable and unyielding. 

This kind of operation on the self is violent; it is violent 


not only on cognition and consciousness but on emotion and body. 


It is particularly violent on the body, because the body no 


longer relates to an embodied or consensual universe. Body means 
nothing to self, since the referents for self lie in delusional 
introjects creating their own schemata for what is and what is 
not "body." In schizophrenia, bodies wither and atrophy, almost 


no attention is given to nutrition; body-functions find 


themselves attached to delusional messages, and on occasion 


voices tell consciousness to cut and lacerate various parts of 


the body. Body, in the sense of an embodied self continuous in 
time and space, for the schizophrenic has no meaning; body is 
hardly the “house of being"; it is rather the torment of being. 

Body or flesh or what the flesh speaks on its surfaces is 
the central enemy for the schizophrenic; to get rid of the body 
(to rid the self of its body-in-history), by the most radical 
means possible frequently becomes the aim of delusional subsets 
and plots. Even if the dramas are not enacted on the physica] 
body (suicide, self-mutilation, cutting, and so on), they are 
certainly acted out on the delusional plane: body undergoes 
horrors--fiery conflagrations, knives hurtling through the air, 
buildings crashing, explosions under the Hospital ward, gases 
seeping through airvents, poisons in food and water, and so on. 
A schizophrenic delusion is an extraordinarily violent place; 
its central function is to annihilate the embodied self. 

Now, this process of making oneself invisible and denying 
body or corporeality is a powerful political theme and dynamic; 
to make the other invisible makes it possible to kill the other's 
body, and to dispose of what that body contains as evil, poison, 
filth, pollution, and so on. Extermination is the public or 
political plane of the tragedy of the invisibility of the body. 

I would like to spend some time exploring this aspect of 
what it means to politically act out the tragedy of invisibility; 


to ask why is it possible for ordinary men and women to kill 
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innocents, to mutilate and destroy their very corporeality (and 
consequently the corporeality of bodies generations into the 
future), to make invisible the body, which is really its surfaces 
in the expressions of fear, sorrow, grief, terror and hope. 
Elimination of body is the public or political side of what 
schizophrenics (or their genes, chemistry, families, societies, 
or a combination of these phenomena) do to themselves; in either 
case, it is a tragedy, since innocents suffer and are lost to the 


world, history and time. 


I will return to this political side of invisibility ina 


moment. 


Clinical Invisibility: The Body as Chemical Puzzle 


In its clinical setting, the schizophrenic's self-assault is 
often matched by the assaults of modern medicine, by the fixation 
on physiological product and relationship, as if physiology and 
chemistry constituted the entire self, or the self could be 
"fixed" by concentrating on its physiological dysfunctions (a 
process much akin to defining the contents of what a human being 
is through a description of physico-cortico, anatomical and 
chemical interactions). It would not be pleasant to understand 
oneself described as a set of neuro-physiological relations. 

But the act of description itself makes it easier to take out 
of the equation a consideration of what the person is. 


If, for example, the schizophrenic is a set of 


malfunctioning neuro-physiological mechanisms (and this may 
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very well be the case), to understand the self only in that 
kind of language distances the one who treats or who acts on 
the body from the person being treated and acted upon. It is 
easier to inject, electrify or otherwise manipulate the body 
of that person, because the very language of treatment not 
only objectifies who and what the self is, it also distances 
(distanciates) the self from the other acting on the self. 


I was fascinated on the schizophrenic unit at 


Sheppard-Pratt* by the charts and documentation dealing 


with medication and its administration, and blood level 
monitoring--clearly occupying a great deal of space not only in 
the charts themselves but in the various bulletins and reminders 
in the nursing station. If one can deconstruct a self in the 
formal language of science, and its signs, why even try the very 
languages of understanding, psychotherapy? Why even try to 


understand the person? It certainly makes the psychiatric and 


nursing tasks easier to speak of a schizophrenic person as a 
bundle of chemicals and chemical puzzles. What brought me back 
to reality was the long walk from the nursing station through the 
unit's hallway, flanked by chairs of patients sitting in often 
distorted or grotesque poses, to the unit exit; on that walk, 
the bodies, the corporeal reverse of the numbers and signs in 


the charts and bulletins, kept staring at me; or better, I kept 


2 The Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital in Towson, MD. 


For the past 17 years, my research in political theory has been 
undertaken in the context of clinical interviews with patients. 
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staring at them because what I saw was not the mystical 
cleanliness of numbers or chemical relationships but horrifying 
stress, distorted bodies, often unpleasant odors and various 
other manifestations of bodies totally annihilated by the 
force of inner delusional preoccupations and medical-chemical 
manipulations. It is a tragedy that as a society we have 
consigned our "schizophrenics" to this nether world of 

the mystical cleanliness of numbers and chemical 
equations--especially in the face of such a linguistically 
and emotionally confusing illness. It is a situation where 
the clarity of the number distorts the reality of the self. 

It seems this process of distanciation in the face of human 
suffering is a rather adaptable position to assume; the people 
charged with measuring, monitoring, and administering drug 
therapy to schizophrenic patients are not monsters or weird 
physicians undertaking sadistic, scientific experiments. They 
were quite ordinary men and women doing what the paradigm of 
treatment dictates and what psychiatric practice believes to 
the right treatment for these patients. It is not that I am 
quarreling with the use of medicine or medical distanciation 
forms of appropriate treatment; indeed, the administering of 
certain kinds of medications to people who are schizophrenic 
often productive to their treatment and lives. 


What, however, I find troubling is that the medical 


definition and language erases the self and the body of the 


person being treated. Drugs become a replacement for the 
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linguistic exploration of delusion, for listening to the bizarre 


parables schizophrenics create to tell their side of the story, 


and for sensitivity to what the surfaces of the body "speak." 
Listening, intuiting, walking with the patient through the 
horror of delusion, constitutes for many modern psychiatrists 
unproductive and dysfunctional medical treatment. Yet these 
stories, their parables and symbols, and the physical poses, 
expressions and nuances of the body's surfaces contain, in my 
experience of them, critical messages about the self of the 
person being treated; the stories affirm the self's corporeality, 
because they reflect on bodies and feelings, on hearts, 
testicles, penises, vaginas, flesh, stomachs, throats, noses, 
breasts and mouths (all parts of the body severely assaulted 

by schizophrenic delusions); and the pain of these utterances 
registers itself in the very language, grimace and body of the 
person narrating. Yet where are these stories in the medication, 
monitoring, blood measuring, chemical analyses and hypotheses 
over neurophysiological functioning? In the sophisticated 
scientific laboratories and wards, such stories are viewed as the 
self's desiderata, its waste product, better swept away, managed, 
and handled, than listened to. Yet it is precisely these stories 
which reveal the truth of the self, its experience of its body, 
and the historical disconnection between the embodied self and 
the delusional references defining what body is, even though 

the revelations require a close listening and on occasion a 


deciphering of complex symbolic expressions. 


To get too close to the stories might bring one too near to 
the body; it might interfere with the necessary psychological 
distance to facilitate action-treatments (working on the body 
through injection, electricity or chemical engineering and 
manipulation). In other words, the stories composing delusional 
knowledge might emphasize the corporeality of the schizophrenic 
self and therefore lead treatment in directions that emphasize 
mess, uncertainty, confusion and most importantly, human touch. 
In the old days at Sheppard-Pratt, the dinosaur days when 
treatment focused on the embodied self, its expressions and the 
delusional distortion of body and language, I often witnessed 
moments when terribly distracted and panicked human beings could 
be calmed down and, literally, cognitively reorganized, for at 
least a moment, through an act as simple as combing a patient's 
hair. 


The dissociation or distance necessary for sophisticated 


medical treatment cannot be sympathetic to corporeality; body, 


particularly its surfaces and emanations (fluids, substances, and 
feelings) inhibit and disturb technical perceptions and the 
formality accompanying treatment techniques. Corporeality is 
just too messy. 

Similarly on the political level: the body of the other, 
if it is not to become an impediment to action, requires 
distanciation, being made invisible. An invisible body can be 


dispensed with; to kill a being already invisible or, or in 


Robert J. Lifton's (1986) terms, "already dead," is not murder. 


What is frightening is that ordinary people willingly engage 


in such acts of distanciation. Or so this is the argument of 
Christopher Browning (1992) in his chilling analysis of Reserve 
Police Battalion 101 in the massacre of Polish Jews and Lifton's 
study of the role of the medical profession in the killing 


centers of the Third Reich. 


Distanciation of Self: The Disappearing of Surfaces 


Distanciation or distancing to the point of making the other 
invisible seems to be a relatively recent phenomenon--at least in 
the annals of mass killing and murder in the midst of warfare. 
There is no blood lust in the men of Reserve Police Battalion 
101, certainly not the kind of rage, vengeance and pleasure in 
killing that Thucydides (1972) attributes to the destruction of 
entire populations. For example, he writes about the killing of 
the Boetians in 413 BC: 


The Thracians burst into Mycaleus, sacking the houses 
and temples and butchered the inhabitants, sparing 
neither the young nor the old, but methodically killing 
everyone they met, women and children alike, and even 
the farm animals and every living thing they saw. For 
the Thracian race, like all the most bloodthirsty 
barbarians, are always particularly bloodthirsty when 
everything is going their own way. So now there was 
confusion on all sides and death in every shape and 
form. Among other things, they broke into a boys' 


school, the largest in the place, into which the 
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children had just entered, and killed every one of 
them. This disaster fell upon the entire city, a 
disaster more complete than any, more sudden and more 


horrible. (7:29) 


Nothing of what Thucydides sees as horrifying necessity and the 
tragedy of fate afflicts the motives of ordinary men and women in 
the process of modern mass killing. Reserve Police Battalion 
101, responsible for thousands of massacres in Poland, actively 
rounding up Jews for transportation, engaging in "Jew Hunts" to 
rout out Jews who had successfully hidden from earlier efforts 

to concentrate them in ghettos--these individuals were not 
bloodthirsty warriors, but policemen, managers, working class 
folk from the area around Hamburg--ordinary men engaging in 
day-to-day murder. 

In the eyes of the murderers, victims had no being, no body 
or reality; it became relatively easy to annihilate the Jewish 
self's body, its corporeality. "Some [witnesses] claimed that 
along with the elderly and sick, infants were among those shot 
and left lying in the houses, doorways, and streets of the town" 
(59). The embodied self's invisibility, the utter lack of regard 
for the suffering of the body, for what its surfaces show about 


pain and anguish, made it possible for this group of men, after 


its initial acclimation or baptism, to kill without any qualms. 


What is so different here from the Greeks' attitude towards 
the political tragedies of murder, is that murder, as it appeared 


in the tragedies, had a larger emotional meaning in the face of 


human and political passion. Revenge grew out of the desire to 
harm the body of the murderer, a retribution for pain caused. 
Hecuba's revenge against Polyxmor as a reaction to the brutal 
desecration of her son's body, Thucydides' accounts of slaughter 
during the Peloponnesian War, Euripides' (1991) images of chaos 


in the state and self following on bloody dismemberment and 


physical destruction--all this horror had a historical context, 


a significance brought to a tragic culmination by the brutal 
encounter between will and desire. But most importantly, 
revenge, as killing, was an anguished, often tormented response 
to the mutilation of bodies, to horrors enacted on real, living 
embodied selves. 

None of these murder/tragedies, either in Thucydides or the 
Greek tragedians, involved killing an invisible other; death was 
not a matter of state hygiene (removing poisons, pollution from 
a cultural body facing racial "disease"). To be in a war, to 
enact revenge, meant killing a profoundly visible Other, a 
deep emotional (feelings of hate, betrayal, rage) and tragic 
connection between killer and victin. 

Not so with Reserve Police Battalion 101 or the medical 
doctors who so enthusiastically engaged in euthanasia and later 
the mass exterminations of the Final Solution: the victim became 
invisible: a non-being, not worthy of empathy or care. "What is 
clear," Browning writes, "is that the men's concern for their 


standing in the eyes of their comrades was not matched by any 


sense of human ties with their victims. The Jews stood outside 


their circle of human obligation and responsibility" (73). 


Bodies Disintegrating: Bodies Weeping 


This is very troubling: how is it possible for any human 
being or group of human beings to make the Other invisible by 
situating the embodied self "outside" the "circle of human 
obligation and responsibility"? (73). Browning emphasizes 
these ordinary men lacked any deep ideological and programmatic 
anti-semitism; indeed, many never had even thought of themselves 
as anti-semites, Jew haters; the scope of their killing and 
involvement was not provoked by a grievance suffered at the 
hands of Jews, by a passion for revenge, by a blood thirst, ora 
rabid hate, no matter how ugly. Killing, rather, was a job, an 
assignment to complete; yet, the murdering was more than a job or 
a job-specified requirement (a defense at Nuremberg), since a few 


members of the battalion refused to kill and those who in fact 


did protest were not threatened or punished, but re-assigned. 


Therefore, the argument, "We were just following orders," did not 
hold; nor, as Browning carefully documents, did the facts of 
compliance or resistance fit the defense of following orders. 
Similarly, the doctors working at Auschwitz and other 
killing centers or medical practitioners who in the mid-thirties 
implemented the euthanasia program were not forced to kill. None 
were blindly following orders; nor were they engaging in their 
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work because of bureaucratic necessity only; the evidence 


strongly suggests that most engaged in these actions because they 


chose to do so. Murdering Jews was willed action, not stimulated 
out of revenge or sadistic desire (although these psychological 
elements were certainly present in some individuals), but a 
choice because the actors, the perpetrators, believed it was the 
right and moral thing to do. It was right and moral, in some 
instances an honor, to kill Jews because the corporeality of the 
Jew simply did not exist; the body was not worth acknowledging or 
saving within the moral framework encouraging and circumscribing 
action. (One camp survivor told me that in her labor camp there 
were stringent rules against harming animals which the guards 
scrupulously enforced.) 

Although Reserve Police Battalion 101 on its first outing 
had enormous difficulties with mass killing, it became easier and 
easier to do, to enact, particularly when their jobs required 
collecting or concentrating the victims. The fate of the Jewish 
body made little difference because the Jewish "body" had no 
moral or physical status; it just did not exist. It could 
therefore be destroyed without much thought or feeling 
accompanying the act. "Disappearing" the body [of the Jew] 
evolved into the "normal" day-to-day behavior of otherwise 
"ordinary" men. The Jewish body was not morally or empathically 
Significant as a being deserving or worthy of life. 

It would also be difficult to argue that the men of Reserve 


Police Battalion 101 were so inculcated in the norms of the 
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regime they had no recourse but to follow orders, automatons 
terrified by forceful and demanding authority. In fact, their 
commander, a Lieutenant Trapp, showed notoriously weak and 
uninspiring traits as a figure of authority. Browning comments: 


< 


These were men who had known political standards and 
moral norms other than those of the Nazis. Most came 
from Hamburg, by reputation one of the least nazified 
cities in Germany, and the majority came from a social 
class [labor] that had been anti-Nazi in its political 
culture. These men would not seem to have been a very 
promising group from which to recruit mass murderers on 
behalf of the Nazi vision of a racial utopia free of 
Jews. (48) 


Lifton makes a similar point in his discussion of Nazi 
doctors participating in the euthanasia program and later the 
killing centers of the Final Solution. Many had received their 
medical education before World War I; few had shown the kinds of 
political sensibilities the S.S. required; almost none had been 
enthusiastic anti-semites either in medical school or in their 
professional careers. With notable exceptions like Dr. Josef 
Mengele or Dr. Hermann Pfannmuller (director of the Eglfing-Haar 
Hospital) who "developed a policy of starving the designated 
children to death rather than wasting medication on them" 
(Lifton, 62), the great majority of Nazi doctors were neither 
sadists nor professional torturers; they were competent medical 
practitioners and "good" citizens. Yet, what both the Nazi 


doctors and the men of Reserve Police Battalion 101 shared was 


the common recognition that Jews (and in the euthanasia program 
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the psychologically and physically unfit) were a species of human 
life already dead or what the German geneticists called "life 
unworthy of life"; to kill "them" it was not necessary to see 
them, to acknowledge the self's being or body as person or enemy 


or warrior; in effect, they were invisible: any suffering these 


bodies revealed neither was seen nor witnessed by groups and 


individuals charged with their extermination. 

It is extremely difficult to be empathic to bodies that are 
invisible; where suffering is not seen (much less felt), empathy 
disappears; and bodies become analogous to refuse to be dispensed 
with, eliminated and destroyed. 

Browning does point to instances of psychological revulsion; 
for example, after Reserve Police Battalion 101's first massacre 
in Jozefow, the unit experienced widespread demoralization. But 
the demoralization demonstrated not revulsion against the killing 
of Jewish bodies, or better, the bodies of persons, but the sheer 
physiological revulsion against the presence of dead, mutilated 
and putrefying flesh, "a reaction to the sheer horror of the 
killing process itself," akin to witnessing, for the first time, 
the blood and gore of a sausage factory. Protesting members 
(about 10-15 percent of the battalion) never expressed remorse, 
or a sense of loss or grief for the children and adults 
slaughtered; rather they were moved by the sheer weariness of 
having to do and witness the "mess" of the unending parade of 
victims shot in the neck and back of the head. The problem that 


faced Lieutenant Trapp and his superiors in Lublin". . . was not 
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the ethically and politically grounded opposition of a few, but 
the broad demoralization shared both by those who shot to the end 
and those who had not been able to continue" (76). Sympathy for 
victims, for lives taken, for the suffering and fear of those 
shot, particularly terrified children, never entered the picture. 

Shortly after the murders at Jozefow, the Battalion's role 
in the Final Solution in the Lublin district changed. Assigned 
to "ghetto clearing and deportation, not outright massacre on the 
spot," the men were instructed to work in concert with the 
Trawnikis, SS-trained auxiliaries from Soviet territories, 
generally regarded as sadistic killers who enjoyed inflicting 
pain and undertook the bulk of the massacres, leaving to the men 
of Reserve Police Battalion 101 the tasks of collecting and 
concentrating Jews for transportation to the extermination 
centers. 


In short, the psychological alleviation necessary 

to integrate Reserve Police Battalion 101 into the 
killing process was to be achieved through a twofold 
division of labor. The bulk of the killing was to be 
removed to the extermination camp, and the worst of the 
on-the-spot ‘dirty work' was to be assigned to the 
Trawnikis. This change would prove sufficient to allow 
the men of the Reserve Police Battalion 101 to become 
accustomed to their participation in the Final 


Solution. When the time came to kill again, the 


policemen did not 'go crazy.' Instead, they became 


increasingly efficient and calloused executioners. 


(77) 
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Browning is careful to point out differences in the 


willingness to kill; "Many [in Reserve Police Battalion 101] had 


become numbed, indifferent, and in some cases, eager killers; 
others limited their participation in the killing process, 
refraining when they could do so without great cost or 
inconvenience" (127) but only a few, "a minority of 
nonconformists managed to preserve a beleaguered sphere of moral 
autonomy . . . that kept them from becoming killers at all" 
(127). Yet, common to all these participants was an 
insensitivity to the face of the victims; their cries, the 
suffering of their bodies, meant nothing; it was as if the 
invisibility of who the victims were released the men from 
feeling any moral qualms. To not see was to be able to do; and 
if not to do, to countenance with silence what was being done by 
their comrades. In either case, what were monstrous crimes were 
not seen to be crimes at all. 

Time and again [in what was called the 'Jew hunt'], 

the same scenario was played out, with only minor 

variations. The policemen followed their Polish guides 

directly to the bunker hideouts and tossed grenades in 

the openings. The Jews who survived the initial 

grenade attack and emerged from the bunkers were forced 

to lie face down for the neck shot. The bodies were 

routinely left to be buried by the nearest Polish 

Villagers. These patrols were 'too frequent' for most 

policemen to remember how many they had participated 


in. ‘It was more or less our daily bread,' said one. 
(126) 
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Just a day's work for ordinary people; not SS savages or 
Ukrainian camp guards, but ordinary folk from Hamburg killing 
hundreds and thousands of Jews.* It is important to note here 


these policemen were not soldiers fighting a war; no enemy shot 


back; no front lines had to be overrun; no battle stress or 


wartime madness unleashed the violence of a My Lai or a Corcyran 
slaughter. On only a few occasions did the policemen receive 
"enemy fire." It is not enough, therefore, to draw the analogy 
of battle stress or fatigue, angry soldiers avenging comrades, or 


the brutalization of the "fighting man." 


Social Science-as Explanation: The Role of Obedience 


Browning in his effort to explain the phenomenon of 
"ordinary" men turning into ruthless killers relies heavily on 
the argument by John Dower (1986) that dehumanization of the 
other creates the conditions enabling the killing. To kill 
as resolutely and without feeling as Browning's ordinary men, 
however, required a psychological process of dehumanization that 
literally made the other invisible; what was essential, then, 
was not dehumanization as such (and without definition and 


qualification the term is somewhat abstract), but what I have 


3 How close to the surface is this barbarity? And if 


killing requires making the other invisible, to what extent can 
the nation-as-group demand such behavior? Is this kind of action 
an example of the frightening properties not only of collective 
action but of the group drawing the individual into behavior to 
the extent of completely distancing those being killed from any 
moral or human concern? 
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been calling de-realization: that is, stripping the victim of 
his and her very corporeality, the ability to see and witness 
feelings registered on the surfaces of the body. Once these 
surfaces disappear, it is then possible for the victims to be 
eliminated; they have ceased to be alive, real, and sentient 
human beings. 

Dower also distinguishes between killing as a matter of 
state policy (the orders of Reserve Police Battalion 101) and 
battlefield frenzy which unleashes an obsessive quest for 
vengeance and retribution amongst the soldiers. With several 


notable exceptions, the Jewish population never organized itself 


as a resistance force; relatively few Jews had access to weapons, 


much less defended themselves with armed fire. It was a culture 
that at least in eastern Europe had almost no experience of 
protecting itself with violence. Therefore, the men of Reserve 
Police Battalion 101 never confronted an enemy as hostile in the 
traditional sense of engagement in warfare. Further, Browning 
strenuously argues against Theodore Adorno (1950) and the 


authors of The Authoritarian Personality who suggest a set of 


characterological traits or properties predisposing the self to 
brutal and sadistic actions. Browning found scant evidence to 
support the “authoritarian personality" thesis. 

In Browning's view, the power of the group and its 
conforming ideals count heavily in inducing in individuals 


actions they might not otherwise undertake. He finds useful, 
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as explanatory texts, Stanley Milgram's (1974) experiments 
confirming the tendency of individuals to acquiesce to 
authoritative command and Philip Zimbardo's (1983) simulated 
Stanford prison experiments suggesting that individuals tend to 
identify with their roles, and that if the group role requires 
sadistic and brutal action, individuals may enthusiastically 
embrace acts of aggression quite out of character with their 
ordinary lives. It is the group and its enforcement of role that 
define the norms governing action. 

What is chilling about Browning's presentation of historical 
fact is the willingness of individuals to close themselves off 
from empathy to what is happening to real, live bodies, to what 
their surfaces register as feeling. Surely this blindness to 
what victims suffer suggests more than acquiescence to authority 
and the pressure of the group. Are there ominous psychological 
undertones in individuals who systematically kill and ignore the 
terror and pain of thousands of infants and small children? Are 
such acts to be explained by group pressure, group-dependent 
ideals, a process of identification akin to the leveling effect 
of adolescents testing each other's machismo or lack of it? Is 
the mobilization of deep, unconscious levels of hate or what 
Freud calls Thanatos simply out of the explanatory picture? 

Not exactly: the presence of sadistic cruelty, Adorno's 


(1950) notion of "violence prone individuals," an innate 


"fascist" disposition, Hannah Arendt (1965) and Raul Hilberg's 


(1989) concepts of bureaucratic rationality and efficiency may, 


Not exactly: the presence of sadistic cruelty, Adorno's 
(1950) notion of "violence prone individuals," an innate 
"fascist" disposition, Hannah Arendt (1965) and Raul Hilberg's 


(1989) concepts of bureaucratic rationality and efficiency may, 


in fact, not be sufficient to account for ordinary human beings 


committing horrendous actions. Equally unconvincing (and 
I agree with Browning here) are John Steiner's (1980) notion 
of a "sleeper personality"--individuals who under certain 
circumstances demonstrate a tendency for overly sadistic or 
violent behavior--and Zimbardo's (1983) analysis of the ease 
of stepping out of the role of good citizen into enthusiastic 
torturer. "Most dramatic and distressing to us was the 
observation of the ease with which sadistic behavior could be 
elicited in individuals who were not 'sadistic types'" (quoted 
in Browning, 168). 

Explanations convincing to Browning merge specific social 


and cultural factors with psychological attitudes. For example, 


Zygmund Bauman (1989) argues "cruelty is social in its origin 
much more than it is characterologicai"; he criticizes the notion 
of "faulty personalities" (166-68) or innate characterological 
compulsions to kill, and suggests much of the horror of what 
happened to the Jews derived from a hatred fundamentally social 
in origin and practice, a set of attitudes, turning into 
practice, literally making it possible for vast numbers of Jews 
to be killed. Similarly, Ervin Staub (1989) suggests, "While 


some people become perpetrators as a result of their personality" 
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(18), it is more accurate to argue that "evil that arises out 
ordinary thinking and is committed by ordinary people is the 


norm, not the exception" (126; also see Kateb, 1992). 


And while Browning does not discuss her work, these 


explanations would be consistent with and would extend Alice 
Miller's (1984) notion that child abuse, and its psychological 
repercussions, creates a "state of mind" in the collective that 
works itself out on a "scapegoat," a stand-in for the repressed 
or split-off memory of the hated parent. She found this to 

be a pervasive cultural phenomenon in Germany. While Miller's 
explanation is not sufficient to stand on its own, as a piece of 
the picture, it fits well with the social/cultural explanations 
emphasizing conformity, group pressure, and a set of historical 
identifications facilitating the isolation, denial and ultimate 
annihilation of the group defined as poisonous "other." 

Still, while persuasive, it is difficult to accept as 
definitive the explanations of group conformity, bureaucratic 
necessity, racial stereotypes, and Staub's (1989) position that 
“ordinary psychological processes and normal common human 
motivations and certain basic but not inevitable tendencies in 
human thought and feeling" constitute the "primary sources" (26) 
of what Browning calls "the human capacity for mass destruction 
of human life" (167). 

What makes ordinary German citizens from Hamburg into 
killers of innocent infants and children? What kinds of 


psychological factors dispose such persons to persecute millions 
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of Jewish men, women and children, force them into boxcars for 
eventual extermination at places like Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
Sorbibor and Treblinka? 

Browning hinges his definitive explanatory approach on 


Milgram's arguments regarding the effects of peer pressure on 


obedience to authority, "the mutual reinforcement of authority 


and conformity" (175). In Milgram's view 


A seemingly voluntary entry into an authority system 
'perceived' as legitimate creates a strong sense of 
obligation. Those within the hierarchy adopt the 
authority's perspective or 'definition of the 
situation' (in this case, as an important scientific 
experiment rather than the infliction of physical 
torture). The notions of ‘loyalty, duty, discipline' 
requiring competent performance in the eyes of 
authority become moral imperatives overriding any 
identification with the victim. Normal individuals 
enter an 'agentic state' in which they are the 
instrument of another's will. In such a state, they no 
longer feel personally responsible for the content of 


their actions but only for how well they perform. 


(173) 


Conformity, in Milgram's laboratory, accompanied "binding 
factors" (group pressure) and "cementing mechanisms" that 
[made] disobedience or refusal even more difficult"; therefore, 
Milgram (1974) concludes: "Men are led to kill with little 
difficulty" (7, 177). It is a matter of deference to authority 


and psychological pressure from the surrounding environment. 


Browning then asks: 
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Was the massacre at Jo6zefow a kind of radical Milgram 
experiment that took place in a Polish forest with 
real killers and victims rather than in a social 
psychological laboratory with naive subjects and 
actor/victims? Many of Milgram's insights find graphic 
confirmation in the behavior and testimony of the men 
of Reserve Police Battalion 101. .. . With the 
division of labor and removal of the killing process 
to the death camps, the men felt scarcely any 
responsibility at all for their actions. As in 
Milgram's experiment, without direct surveillance many 
policemen did not comply with orders when not directly 
supervised; they mitigated their behavior when they 
could do so without personal risk but were unable to 
refuse participation in the battalion's killing 
operations openly. ... (174, 176) 


Browning, however, rejects Milgram's argument that the kind 
of killing or obedience to authority present in Nazi Germany 
required intense indoctrination for carrying out extermination 
and killing orders. The evidence shows SS indoctrination of 
Battalion 101, as with many sectors of the German population, 
was minimal; racial pamphlets were rarely read, and the attitude 
posture on the part of Reserve Police Battalion 101 towards Jews 


and racial theories never demonstrated the kind of intense 


working on consciousness connected with the term "brainwashing." 


On this point Browning's argument is quite convincing and should 
dispel the belief that the mass murderers of the Third Reich were 


all rabid, ideological believers following the will of their 


Fuhrer. In fact, members of Reserve Police Battalion 101 were 


remarkably non-ideological and pragmatic. 


On Alternative Psychodynamic Explanations: The Psychotic Real 


Browning places great importance on the massacre at 


J6ézefow and subsequent "adaptations" to killing by Reserve Police 


Battalion 


- - - 80-90% of the men proceed to kill, though almost 
all of them--at least initially--were horrified and 

disgusted by what they were doing. To break ranks and 
step out, to adopt overtly nonconformist behavior, was 
Simply beyond most of the men. It was easier for them 
to shoot. (184) 


Men who stepped out generally claimed they were "too weak" 
to kill or "too cowardly"--again a reference to the group, not to 


moral standard or sense of decency. 


Therefore, most of those who did not shoot only 
reaffirmed the 'macho' values of the majority-- 
according to which it was a positive quality to be 
‘tough' enough to kill unarmed, noncombatant men, women 
and children--and tried not to rupture the bonds of 
comradeship that constituted their social world. 
Pervasive racism and the resulting exclusion of Jewish 
victims from any common ground with the perpetrators 
made it all the easier for the majority of the 
policemen to conform to the norms of their immediate 
community (the battalion) and their society at large 


(Nazi Germany). (185) 
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In conjunction with the general psychological animosity towards 
ethnic difference, particularly the Jews, it was "all too easy to 
subsume the Jews into the ‘image of the enemy' or Feindbild" 
(186). 

While Browning's historical evidence, his reliance on 
Milgram's social/psychological position, makes a fascinating 
case, it lacks convincing analysis of several troubling issues: 
the willingness (subsequent to the initial demoralization 
at Jé6zefow) of Reserve Police Battalion 101 to undertake 
extraordinary acts of murder; the enthusiasm in undertaking 
the "Jew hunts" and the knowledge that the captives would be 
exterminated; the utter indifference to the suffering bodies of 
their victims; and the complete absence of any moral sense that 
killing innocents might be repugnant to an historical, religious 
or ethical sense of decency. 

These factors, I would suggest, demonstrate a radical 
departure from habituated historical practices, a monstrous 
deviation from traditional German cultural approaches to racial 
difference and an utter violation of the norms of daily life for 
ordinary people. In "normal times," infants, toddlers, children 
would not be systematically, scientifically slaughtered; nor 
would thousands of human beings be shot in a single day and then 
shoved layer on top of layer into lime pits; nor would "centers" 


like Auschwitz-Birkenau be constructed capable of "processing" 


twenty thousand bodies a day. Even for ordinary men and women in 


Germany during the 1930s, the scope and methods of the Final 
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Solution were not imaginable or even conceptually possible 
developments within a continuous history. 


In view, then, of the obvious ahistorical character of these 


actions and the extraordinary interruption or disruption of 


history, explanations focusing only on apparent cause (group 

_ pressure, conformity, the fear of authority, and so on) ignore 
what this drastically atypical behavior signifies as a cultural 
phenomenon, a moment in time where ordinary conceptions of right 
and wrong, just and unjust, ordinary decency towards the dead 
and dying, ordinary concern with a child's suffering, were 
turned upside down and twisted in forms, context and situations 
unimaginable before they happened. Milgram's or Zimbardo's 
laboratory is not a sufficiently complex place to take on the 
curious paradoxes of this tragedy, this cultural descent into 
what might be called "psychotic time." 

Let me elaborate in terms of analogy with schizophrenia. 

It would be theoretically naive to explain schizophrenia only on 
the basis of what is visible in the schizophrenic's behavior: 
strange sounds, words, gestures, poses, looks, musings, and so 
on. While this behavior may be indicative of what the illness 
imposes on the self and the body, these behaviors themselves are 
not explanations or reasons motivating the actions. It is not in 
idiosyncratic symptoms that one seeks to explain schizophrenia, 
but in the hidden inaccessible reaches or areas of the body, its 
physiology, chemistry and its mental operations, functions and 


processes of identification. 
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What the schizophrenic creates in delus 
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rancid, putrefied, poisonous and therefore dangerous, poisoning, 
putrefying to others. What the schizophrenic body is to itself 
is not what the body is to the nurse, doctor, family, or friends 
who experience the body's gestures in the midst of a consensual 
or historical environment. This is what defines psychosis: to 
_be psychotic is to be totally removed ("disappeared") from the 
consensual definition of what body is, what body--or better 
embodied--means, what its physiological functions are, and what 
the embodied self speaks. 
To the schizophrenic, what society says is "body" (or the 


embodied condition) is absolutely wrong; what society says is 


"time" is absolutely wrong (for example: "I'm a billion years 


old; I chopped my head off last night and grew a new one"). 
However, what delusion says is body is absolutely right. If in 
delusion body is tied up with giving birth to oneself through 
one's navel or anus, then any explanation this is not "body" is 
utterly absurd to the schizophrenic. 

Similarly to the German and pan-European populations, 
killing six million Jews and thousands of gypsies in little over 
a three-year period. Even in light of the concept of the Volk 
and the centuries-old tradition of cultural anti-semitism, in no 
stretch of the imagination is the radical action of the death 
camps and extermination centers "normal" or historically 
continuous, even in the context of the perverted racial "science" 
that attempted to make it so. The death camps and the work of 


the Einsatzgruppen in the East mark a radical break with 
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history and with prevailing conceptions of consensuality that 
German society had demonstrated towards its Jewish population 


(primarily middle class and engaged in middle-class occupations 


and professions). With the policy of extermination, the concept 


of Jew-as-person-living-breathing-body-presence disintegrated; 
what took its place was Jew-as-life-unworthy-of-life, the self 
as invisible. Indeed, the languages, "science," moralities, 

and actions making the body of the Jew invisible as a feeling, 
weeping and grieving presence--that indifference and ultimately 
the emotions of the victims not being seen and acknowledged-- 
allowed the authors and actions of the Final Solution to forge a 
psychotic text and time, in the sense of a complete break with 
historical "solutions" and consensual agreement on how to treat 


the Jew as a culturally different embodied self. (Eichmann's 


Madagascar plan is an example of the beginning of this break or 


disruption.)‘ Once the Jew became invisible as a form of 


4 While Klaus Theweleit (1989) offers fascinating 


observations on male bodies, desire and the impact of German 
culture on the experience of the body, his ascription of a 
psychotic quality to individuals in the culture I find difficult 
to accept. 


What I am suggesting, in other words, is that a psychic 
type whose basic structure was more or less 'psychotic' 
may have been the norm in Germany (at the very time 
when Freud was writing), and that this type was far 
more 'normal' and more common than Oedipus, for 
example. Oedipus seems like to have been a highly 
unusual specimen: a fictional nonfascist citizen 
modeled on Freud himself (whose belief in himself was 
unshakable). (213) 


cultural difference, it was no longer necessary to acknowledge 


either the presence, value, autonomy, or difference of the Jewish 
body. What is invisible has ceased to be, to exist. 

What is so powerful about the schizophrenic .delusion is its 
layers of cruelty, domination and victimization. I have in great 
detail spelled this out elsewhere (Glass, 1985). In political 
terms, the action and violence of a mass, collective delusional 
symbology played itself out in Germany during the period of the 
Final Solution: the extermination centers, death camps, were 


as severed and removed from a continuous history, from the 


What is quite useful, however, in Theweleit's analysis is his 
description of the intensity of desire, and the violent and 
destructive fantasies he attributes to the pre-oedipal self, and 
the effects of repressed rage (and its fantasy-expressions) on 
identity and affect in the adult male. The inherent aggressive 
impulsivity of the self, its fascination with destruction and 
sexuality, combined with an often punitive and repressive 
culture in terms of parental upbringing, makes in Theweleit's 
interpretation a fertile ground for the breeding of a fascist 
self: " .. . the relatively stable ego of the fascist may be, 
as it were, whipped and thrashed onto him: that the aggression 
of his various educators makes it impossible for him to become 
autistic; that every failure on his own part to cathect his 
periphery internally is accompanied by beatings administered 
externally" (221-22). The self, in this kind cf cultural 
context, is “rendered fully operational through . . . whipping 

Dain, . . . thrashed into life" (222). In many respects, 
Theweleit's explanatory material has considerably more in common 
with Alice Miller and Melanie Klein than with Browning's versions 


of Milgram and Zimbardo. 
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common day-to-day life of ordinary Germans, as any delusional 
epistemology in schizophrenia. The concept of break from 
history, a radical discontinuity with historical time, is 


analogous in the two situations. 


It was, then, not the group generating conformity, but the 


collective group process regressing, in Wilfred Bion's (1959 
terms, to the level of a psychotic text, to behaviors that, as 
in paranoid delusional systems in individual psychosis, were 
distinguished by their sheer brutality and violence. As 


Lifton (1986) compellingly argues in The Nazi Doctors, a 


psychological process like doubling’ or "numbed habituation" 

(446) demonstrates group conversion to a psychotic text, while in 
other contexts, outside of the killing environment, individuals 
appeared perfectly "normal" and "sane." For example, regarding 


the doctors at Auschwitz, Lifton writes: 


In doubling, one part of the self "disavows" another 
part. What is repudiated is not reality itself--the 
individual Nazi doctor was aware of what he was doing 
via the Auschwitz self--but the meaning of that 

reality. The Nazi doctor knew that he selected, but 
did not interpret selections as murder. One level of 


disavowal, then, was the Auschwitz self's altering of 


>  . . . the division of the self into two functioning 


wholes, so that a part-self acts as an entire self. .. .a means 


of adaptation to extremity . . . it does the ‘dirty work' for the 


entire self by rendering that work 'proper' and in that way 


protects the entire self from awareness of its own quilt and its 
own death" (418, 422). 
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the meaning of murder; and on another, the repudiation 
by the original self of anything done by the Auschwitz 
self. From the moment of its formation, the 

Auschwitz self so violated the Nazi doctor's previous 
self-concept as to require more or less permanent 
disavowal. Indeed, disavowal was the life blood of 
the Auschwitz self [indeed, in the same way that 
‘disavowal' of consensual reality is the life blood 


of the schizophrenic]. (422) 


What I want to argue is that the formation of the Auschwitz 
self was part of a collective, group-defined process that in 
eroding all limits and radically disrupting a historically 
continuous culture, created a psychotic boundlessness. This 
absolute eradication of limits enabled the Auschwitz self to 
commit murder with impunity, with no moral sense or any ability 
to morally judge the action, but with a relentless logic (racial 
science, "life-unworthy-of-life") that from the outside looking 
in is insane, and an intensity often found in the self-authored 
omnipotent fantasies of delusional schizophrenics. 

Reserve Police Battalion 101's aims mirrored the total 
erosion of limits and boundaries characteristic of psychosis, 
even though its individual members acted in seemingly normal 
ways in environments outside the killing centers. Indeed, this 
is precisely what makes German science during this period so 


frightening: science (the "sacred biology [whose] claim of logic 


and rationality was part of the larger Nazi claim of direct 


outgrowth from the biological laboratory" (Lifton, 440) is used 
in the service of psychosis--the idealization of the practice of 
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killing--while its practitioners, far from the killing centers, 


partake of a double life. Murderer and victimizer on the 
group-psychotic level participate in the racial science of 
exclusion and extermination, and the engineering of destruction, 
yet on the individual/private level take on roles as loving 
parents, husbands, wives, friends in traditional family and 
interpersonal environments. The "transition from feeling to 
not-feeling," Lifton's psychic numbing, occurred because the 


bodies of the victims and their surfaces in terms of the 


expression of feeling, in places like Auschwitz or in the actions 
of Reserve Police Battalion 101 "never existed." The Jew, not 
having the moral status of victim, suffered what from the German 
point of view Lifton describes as a "massive non-existence." 

How, then, could moral concern or historical decency be accorded 
to what never existed, what in effect was invisible? Thus, these 
disposable, non-existent, Jewish bodies could be "relegated to a 
mental area that ‘didn't count'--that is, both de-realized [made 
invisible] and disavowed [no moral or human status)" (Lifton, 
443). 

Psychosis, particularly in its paranoid/schizophrenic form, 
contains stories of hate and rage; its delusional imagery and 
projections are invariably full of scripts denoting destruction, 
violence and brutalization; it is a language of hate, anger and 
despair; it contains distinct logics of domination, victimization 


and annihilation. Similarly with the Holocaust: the authors 


of the final Solution created and enacted a language of 
extermination driven by scientific and racial theories 
idealizing hate. The despair, however, the feelings of loss 

and hopelessness, lay with the victims; but it was an 
unrecognized, disavowed, unacknowledged despair invisible to 
everyone but the victims themselves. The Jew never, in the eyes 


of the perpetrators, took on the moral or emotional status of 


victim. 


Psychosis and the Appearances of Normality: 


A Political Question 


Normal or ordinary men and women do not in a thirty-six 
month period murder millions of people; it is not a common 
ordinary or bureaucratic event in the life of a culture, done 
with the same dispatch as obeying one's boss or taking pride 
in maintaining train schedules. It is a mistake to equate the 
banality of certain kinds of bureaucratic actions or character 
types supporting the logistics of extermination with the meaning 
or significance of the event of annihilation (genocide) itself. 
The murder of millions of innocents requires an explanatory 
paradigm that addresses the group dimension of behavior. 

Nor, do I believe, is the Holocaust an event that 
allows itself analogical comparison with a closely defined 
and controlled research environment; the scientific precision 
of Milgram's experiments, their clearly limited goals, the 


laboratory's artificiality, beggars comparison with the breaking 
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of limits, the chaotic, brutal and often anarchic quality of what 
Browning describes as the actions of ordinary men. To move from 
the laboratory to killing centers like Auschwitz-Birkenau, to 
find analogous behavioral properties (where is "doubling" in 
Milgram's laboratory?) is, to my way of thinking, a dubious 
analytical proposition. Indeed, such an explanatory parallel 

is a shift of such momentous and qualitative magnitude that to 
make generalizations from Milgram's scientific artifice, to the 
gas chambers, crematoria and petroleum ditches of Auschwitz, 


Treblinka, and Sorbibor, is like comparing a flea to an elephant. 


While certainly suggestive as far as they go, Milgram's 


scientific experiments lack credibility as a comprehensive 
explanation for genocide. Equally unconvincing is Browning's 
comparisons with Zimbardo's gestalt, acting out - make believe 
prison; the men from Hamburg could hardly be described as 
sadistically inclined brutalizers; sadism (and its pleasures) 
seemed not to enter the picture at all; Zimbardo's prison guards, 
however, enjoyed the torment they dished out to their 
"prisoners"; giving punishment, "torturing," turned into a source 


of job gratification.® 


¢ According to Browning's reading of the archival evidence, 


it appeared that the men of Reserve Police Battalion 101 had 

plenty of opportunity, if they so chose, to withdraw from the 
killing. No individual either in that Battalion or any other 
unit he researched ever was severely punished for refusing to 
kill Jews. Invariably the individual soldier was transferred, 


re-assigned, sent to a Hospital or, on occasion, home. Similarly 
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What, then, is a satisfactory explanation? Obviously 
no explanation of such an event can be "satisfactory" or 
completely persuasive. What I do want to suggest, however, is 
that consideration be given both to the group-driven quality of 
this process of annihilation and murder and its psychotic properties. 

To destroy with the intensity, efficiency, and brutality of 
the Germans and their collaborators in Europe, required a view of 
the victim as invisible as a body, precisely the same kind of 
psychotic transformation of the embodied self that occurs in the 
schizophrenic delusion. To kill without feeling, to equate 
murder with cleansing the cultural "body," to eliminate bodies 
through burning and gassing, to shoot infants and children in the 
back of the head and throw them into open pits, is a political 
manifestation or projection of an insane psychological process. 
The radical reversal of morality, the construction of a moral 
code equating genocide with preserving the blood integrity of 
the race, with ridding the culture of poisons, the systematic 
violence of the massacres, the utter indifference to what the 
bodies of the victims spoke through their pain and despair, and 


the complete absence of any empathic connection--these kinds of 


perceptions and actions suggest much in common with psychotic 


with doctors who refused to participate in the euthanasia program 
or the killings in the concentration camps: those who refused 
were transferred either to other units in the hospital, or to 


other medical assignments in the Third Reich. 
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psychological environments, most notably the universe of 
delusion. 

Psychosis creates its own rules; it does have deadly and 
brutal logics; and delusion, with its hermetic epistemological 


systems, demonstrates how different psychosis is from 


consensuality and history. In delusion, the schizophrenic sets 
out to murder his embodied self. What historically would be 
associated with morality or moral choice takes a peculiar and 
twisted turn in delusional logic; the consensual “immoral" 
becomes "moral"; the unthinkable turns into the natural; 

the unjust, perverse, and cruel appear good, virtuous and 
righteous. And the action of delusion is consistent with these 
transvaluations and moral inversions (for example, Nazi racial 
and biological theory). Delusion, then, plays out monstrous 


events, set in a number of different world historical contexts, 


thoroughly cut off from what tradition, history, habit and 


culture had created as a range of permissible and justifiable 
moralities, norms and standards of consensual conduct. 

It is a fair enough assumption, or so it seems to me, to 
argue that what happened on the world historical stage of Nazi 
Germany between 1942 and 1945 possessed a deadly, insane logic 
(the logics inherent in theories of scapegoating, racial 
exclusion, race purity, and cultural pollution); the Final 
Solution developed its own value system, "moralities," frames 


of. reference and “ethics" for action (the Wannesee conference 
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as an example of group-psychotic "reasoning"). The actions 


implementing the Final Solution broke through historically and 


consensually established limits; violated any recognizable moral 
or consensual "norms" coming from historically derived ethical, 
religious or moral systems; and established hitherto unknown 
logics and techniques which could only be understood from within 
the Nazi racial ethos. (Were not most participants, particularly 
Browning's “ordinary men," brought up in moralities having 
nothing in common with Nazi biological science?) And the Final 
Solution distinguished its practitioners by an extraordinary and 
radical violence, an absolute break with historical traditions 
dealing with difference, acceptance, and racial exclusion. 

Racial bias, anti-semitism, exclusion of Jews from certain 
institutions, professions and occupations--all these historical 
patterns of exclusionary logic are of a different order, a 
different magnitude, a different universe, than the annihilation, 


burning and gassing of bodies. 


To summarize: The group, unified by a psychotic 
projection, created or provided the context for individual 
acts and complicity in murder. The psychotic logics embodied 
in ideology, proclamation, oaths, loyalty, scientific 
rationalizations, and the choices these logics induced in very 
ordinary citizens, severed German society's continuity with 
historical and consensual practices. The psychotic projection 


took possession of both idea and action; and because of the 


| 
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violence released by the psychotic process, the smashing of limit 
and boundary, utter disregard for any system of constraint coming 
from historically derived moralities, ordinary men and women were 
able to engage in acts unthinkable prior to this collective or 


group definition of the culture's bio-political ends and 


purposes. 


Conclusion: A Kleinian Perspective: 


The Universality of Rage 


Psychosis liberates rage, but in the peculiar and hermetic 
form of delusion. What the Nazis, then, may have unleashed was 
a rage universal to human experience, the rage of the hidden 
self, the split-off, unacceptable part of human experience, the 
self's common heritage in what Melanie Klein (1948) calls the 
paranoid/schizoid position, a rage embodied in the cold 
strictures of a science defining a group consciousness in 


language and imagery idealicing destruction and the radical 


distinction of human life into good and poisonous. That science, 


with its crazy logics, coalesced in all areas of German 
intellectual and public life as a state of mind permitting, 
encouraging and deifying rage of a kind the self rarely 
experiences outside of the first three or four months of life: 
the violence of the paranoid/schizoid position, the rage of the 
infant destroying, biting, tearing, scooping out, shredding the 
phantasy of the Other. These often horrifying manifestations of 


human desire Melanie Klein (1948) finds to be universal to all 
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object relations. This violent uncontained part of the self 
appears with vivid intensity in the delusions of the psychotic 
adult, but rarely emerges in ordinary men and women who develop 
strong ego defenses which assimilate and hold the rageful or 
psychotic reaches of the self. Ordinary men and women in 

the course of day-to-day life usually defuse potentially 
anti-civil impulses; the self understands and respects limits, 
while obeying civil regulations which discourage actions that 
threaten to blur the distinction between life and not-life (mass 


murder, group immolation, genocide). 


But the psychotic group consciousness erases these 


Ccivilizing functions and makes real an infantile rage that in 
the political context of Nazi Germany emerged as ideological 
proclamation defining the scapegoat as already dead and therefore 
deserving of disposal, elimination and extermination. Poisonous 
waste possesses no moral status; to kill, therefore, is not to 
murder, to enact revenge, but to remove, sanitize, and cleanse. 
It was a psychological process that began in the racial theories 
describing the Jew as evil, poisonous and sexually threatening, 
and ended in historically radical actions that transformed these 
polluting cultural "presences" into dead matter, excrescence, 
without body or soul, whose bodies had to be removed from the 
face of the earth. 

The Jew, according to German biological science, was "life 
unworthy of life," a world view taking on psychotic proportions 


in the willingness of ordinary people to kill this life, to 
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exterminate it, to make it physically not there. The cleansing 
actions (extermination), in the service of a science ridding the 
world of "life unworthy of life," could only be undertaken if the 
surfaces of the victim's body, if the very crevices and lines in 
his face, the screams and tears of children, the fear in the eyes 
of persons rounded up, the wails, lamentations, of parents, 
sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles, and grandparents--if all that 
life in the body, all that expressiveness on the body's surfaces, 
was simply not visible, not there. To not see such suffering, to 
not feel it, to not acknowledge or recognize it, is a psychotic 
transformation of the human into the non-human, of the real into 
the disposable, of the self into ashes. 

It is the genius of Browning's book, indeed his 
achievement, not to focus on the obvious sadists, the twisted 
psychological types, the truly barbarized individuals who made up 
a considerable part of the population of the S.S. and the 
administration of the death camps. What Browning tells us is 


that such individuals were only part of the story, relatively few 


in terms of numbers; the much larger part, the more hideously 


frightening part, were the millions of ordinary men and women who 
in various roles became part of this psychotic science and its 
practices: the exclusion of the Jew from humanity and care and 
therefore, the creation of millions of invisible bodies whose 
surfaces, whose appearances, thoughts,‘feelings and smells, would 
become for those who killed and rounded them up nothing more 


Significant than sweeping away already dead matter. 
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To conclude: What Lifton shows in The Nazi Doctors is 


that for these ordinary Germans, their collaborators and their 


scientific counterparts in the professions, the Jewish victims 


were already dead; and that which is "already dead" has no life, 
no existence, no feeling or emotions coming through on the 
surfaces of the body. Such matter, dead matter, becomes waste to 


be disposed of without feeling or regard, a technical matter 


requiring the most sophisticated logic and reasonings concerning 


issues of disposal and elimination. It is this dimension of the 
process that, unlike the perverse and sadistic, requires an 
understanding of the group level--but it suggests much more than 
the explanation of group conformity. Psychosis, projected as a 
collective event in the life of the culture, has the same power 
to kill, dominate and destroy the body as the actors the 
schizophrenic self creates in the delusional transformation of 


reality. 
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Hate Speech and the First Amendment: 
Implications for the University 
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Richard A. Glenn 


Otis H. Stephens 


Hate speech is a pervasive fact of contemporary American life. Whether in the 
form of racial or ethnic epithets, sexist insults, or homophobic verbal attacks, hate 
speech has remained a divisive and intractable issue. Many Americans continue to 


be targets of a form of hatred that "no longer manifests itself simply in the 


appearance of ’white only’ signs and the utterance of epithets such as ’Nigger’."’ 


In the late 1980s, state courts began to grapple with this issue, chiefly in the context 
of campus codes designed to regulate a broad category of hate crime, including 


components of speech as well as conduct.? With its recent decisions in R.A.V. v. St. 


‘Wilkerson, Campus Blacks Feel Racism’s Nuances, New York Times, April 
17, 1989, p. B1. 


*See, e.g., Doe v. Michigan, 21 F.Supp. 852 (1989) and The UWM Post v. Board 
of Regents of the University of Wisconsin System, 774 F.Supp. 1163 (1991). 
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Pauf and Wisconsin v. Mitchell’, the United States Supreme Court has begun to 


address the broad problem of hate crime. Although the R.A.V. and Mitchell 
decisions do not specifically address hate speech in the university setting, they 
contain implications that may prove useful to campus policy-makers as they continue 
to confront this problem. 

Most American colleges and universities are strongly committed to values of 
intellectual freedom, equality of opportunity, individual dignity, and cultural 
diversity. These institutions of higher education typically portray themselves as 
special places, set apart from the rest of society, where the advancement of 
knowledge or the "search for truth" is the guiding principle. For many members of 
the academic community, ideals of intellectual freedom and the openness of inquiry 
are embraced almost as a secular religion. The near mystical attachment that many 
academicians display toward intellectual freedom at times takes on an absolutism 
approaching that of the most ardent Bible-thumping zealot. This absolutism of 
intellectual freedom is readily translated into a strident defense of traditional First 
Amendment values - a defense that leaves no room whatsoever for the university’s 
proscription of even the most virulent utterances of hatred. 


On the other hand, the university, as a haven for diversity of viewpoint, 


7120 L.Ed.2d 305 (1992). 
*124 L.Ed.2d 436 (1993). 
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typically recognizes its unique obligation to provide an environment conducive to 
mutual respect among community members. Those who emphasize this perspective 
are convinced that such an environment is seriously undermined by spoken, written, 


or symbolic expression that denigrates the worth and dignity of individuals or 


identifiable groups of persons. The university’s refusal to proscribe hate speech is 


perceived by many as a clear manifestation of insensitivity toward campus problems 
of race, gender, and other related forms of discrimination. 

The dilemma posed by these competing sets of values evades resolution. 
Indeed, one of the most pressing challenges facing American colleges and universities 
is to strike an appropriate balance among values of individual freedom, personal 
dignity, and cultural diversity. 

In this paper, we examine the hate speech controversy on American campuses 
in light of the Supreme Court’s recent efforts to articulate First Amendment 
standards applicable to this debate. We attempt to determine whether the Court’s 
decisions provide an adequate constitutional framework for regulating hate speech 
on campus or whether they cast doubt on the validity of such regulation. Finally, 
we consider the more fundamental question of whether the hate speech controversy 
extends beyond the limits of traditional First Amendment jurisprudence. 

We begin with a brief overview of the background of hate speech, and its 
relation to the more inclusive category of hate crimes, in the United States. We then 


turn to hate speech within the university setting, analyzing the dimensions of the 
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controversy. Next, we examine the development of constitutional doctrine pertinent 
to the hate speech controversy, emphasizing recent Supreme Court decisions. 
Finally, we consider the adequacy of these rulings as a basis for university policy- 
making in the area of hate speech. 
I. HATE SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES 

At the outset, it is necessary to define the illusive term "hate speech." To 
some, hate speech includes any expression motivated by malice towards other 
persons. For others, hate speech encompasses any thought, expression, or action 
that implies the superiority of one’s status or preferences over those of others, 
regardless of any resulting physical of psychological harm. These sweeping 
definitions, however, are so inclusive as to deny systematic analysis. In this paper, 
we view hate speech as comprising a somewhat more limited category of expression. 


Our working definition of hate speech is: verbal or symbolic expression describing 


individuals or members of identifiable groups in terms conventionally regarded as 


derogatory, that injures one or more members of the target group, and that a 
reasonable observer, who understands the meaning of the words and the context of 
their use, would conclude was intentionally or recklessly abusive. Our judicial 


system has developed a set of legal remedies to address such forms of blatant, 


‘Compare Bryne’s definition of racial insult, in J. Peter Bryne, Racial Insults 
and Free Speech, 79 GEORGETOWN LAW JOURNAL 399, 400 (1991). 


intentional hatred. 

Hate speech is frequently identified with the broader category of hate crimes. 
In fact, the current First Amendment standards most directly applicable to hate 
speech have emerged with reference to the latter category. Hate-related crimes 
occur daily throughout every section of the United States. According to information 


compiled by the Southern Poverty Law Center, thirty-one "documented...bias- 


motivated murders" occurred in 1992, up from twenty-seven in 1991 and twenty in 


1990. A substantial increase was also reported "in the number and brutality of hate 
crime assaults." Furthermore, non-violent incidents of bias also increased 
significantly. For example, "hate-inspired vandalism" rose by forty-nine percent 
between 1991 and 1992 (from 216 to 322 incidents). Cross burnings increased during 
the same period from 101 to 117.° The issue of hate speech on campus should be 
considered in the context of this nationwide increase in hate crimes. 


II. HATE SPEECH IN THE UNIVERSITY SETTING 


‘See KLANWATCH INTELLIGENCE REPORT, Southern Poverty Law 
Center, February 1993, pp. 1,4-5. According to this report, "[T]he deadly hate 
violence in 1992 was driven by several factors: the nation’s troubled economy, 
dramatic demographic changes, negative stereotyping, and a growing acceptance of 
violence as a means of handling disputes...Racial bias motivated two-thirds of 1992’s 
hate slayings. Of that number, nine of the victims were white, six were black, four 
were Hispanic, and two were Asian. Anti-gay attacks resulted in five deaths. One 
hate murder with a Jewish victim was recorded." See also THE KU KLUX KLAN: 
A HISTORY OF RACISM AND VIOLENCE, Southern Poverty Law Center, 1991, 
p. 55. According to this report, "[T]he dawning of the 1990s saw a dramatic 
increase in murders, cross burnings, bombings, and assaults directed at minorities 
and gays." 
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During the 1960s, students conducted violent demonstrations at many of the 
leading institutions in the United States, including California-Berkeley, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Howard, and Columbia. Numerous social leaders of the time 
simultaneously advocated full First Amendment protection for students.’ "Shocks 
of the civil rights movement, the protests of the war in Southeast Asia, and the 
*cultural revolution’ of the time," as one scholar has noted, "created new demands 
for student power and startling forms of student expression that burst the seams of 
the old accommodations."® 

Prior to this time, in the immediate aftermath of the McCarthy paranoia, the 
Supreme Court had begun to address free speech issues in higher education. For 
example, in the 1957 case of Sweezy v. New Hampshire the Court affirmed a 
professor’s right to hold and express politically unpopular opinions, recognizing that 
"[{s]cholarship cannot flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Teachers 
and students must always remain free to inquire, to study and to evaluate, to gain 


new maturity and understanding; otherwise our civilization will stagnate and die."® 


Ten years later in Keyishian v. Board of Regents, the Court reaffirmed this 


"Report of the ABA Commission on Campus Government and Student Dissent, 
p. 5 (1970. 


®See Bryne, supra note 5, at 423. 


°354 U.S. 234, 249. 
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view.’ Several faculty members at the State University of New York at Buffalo 


refused to sign a certificate denying affiliation with the Communist Party as a 


precondition to continued employment. Notices of dismissal were issued to the 
professors. In concluding that this action violated the First Amendment, the 
Supreme Court, in an opinion by Justice Brennen, noted that academic freedom is 
"a special concern of the First Amendment, which does not tolerate laws that cast 
a pall of orthodoxy over the classroom."" 

Sweezy and Keyishian laid the foundation for the general understanding that 
universities would best achieve their goals when no ideas - political or otherwise - 
were objected to official condemnation or suppression. 

These cases did not deal directly with the free speech rights of students. The 
Court first addressed this question in 1969 in Tinker v. Des Moines Independent 
Community School District.* Here the Court ruled that the suspensions of three 
public school students for wearing black armbands as a silent protest of the Vietnam 
War violated the First Amendment. Writing for the Court, Justice Fortas observed 


that neither students nor teachers "shed their constitutional rights to freedom of 


385 U.S. 589 (1967). 
"ibid at 603. 
2393 U.S. 503. 
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speech or expression at the schoolhouse gate." 

The principles laid down in 7inker were applied to higher education three 
years later in Healy v. James.“ This case dealt with the denial of official 
recognition for a chapter of the Students for a Democratic Society at Central 
Connecticut State College. It is important to note that at the time of the decision in 
Healy, the threat of mass student revolt had somewhat subsided, but the memory of 
the threat persisted. Justice Powell’s majority opinion in Healy open with a 
panoramic description of the violent and disordered scene on American campuses 
between 1969-1970. Powell, nevertheless, emphasized that the Court’s precedents 
left "no room for the view that, because of the acknowledged need for order, First 
Amendment protections should apply with less force on college campuses than in the 
116 


community at large. 


The Court continued to protect student rights in Papish v. Board of 


3ibid at 506. This view was substantially qualified as to public school 
student’s freedom of the press by the Rehnquist Court in Hazelwood School District 
v. Kuhimeier. There, a five-member majority, per Justice White, concluded that 
"educators do not offend the First Amendment by exercising editorial control over 
the style and content of student speech in school-sponsored expressive activities so 


long as their actions are reasonably related to legitimate pedagogical concerns. 484 
U.S. 250, 273 (1978). 


“408 U.S. 169 (1972). 
'SSee Bryne, supra note 5, at 433. 


'°408 U.S. at 180. 


Curators. A University of Missouri student was suspended for distributing a 


newspaper on campus containing the words "M F "in a headline. The 


Supreme Court overturned the suspension, reasoning that the "mere dissemination 
of ideas - not matter how offensive to good taste - on a state university campus may 
not be shut off in the name alone of ’conventions of decency’ ."" 

The Tinker, Healy, and Papish cases, taken together, underscored the Court’s 
early commitment to freedom of expression in the educational setting. Basically, 
students enrolled in public institutions retained freedom of expression in spite of 
official university opposition or disapproval and condemnation by other students. 
The constitutional principle that evolved from the turbulent decades of the sixties 
and seventies was that freedom of expression was absolutely essential to the 
preservation of a healthy learning environment. Suppression was legitimate only 
when it "materially and substantially interfered" with the operation of the 
educational institution.” 

The Supreme Court’s development of First Amendment safeguards in higher 
education coincided roughly with its significant expansion of the "core values" of 


political speech in such cases as Brandenburg v. Ohio” and Cohen v. California.” 


410 U.S. 667 (1973). 
at 670. 

9393 U.S. at 509. 
0395 U.S. 444 (1969). 


While the Rehnquist Court has arguably narrowed the scope of the Tinker principle, 
at least as applied to high school newspapers,” the commitment to wide open 
political discourse remains strong.” The current hate speech controversy on 
American campuses should be considered within this broad First Amendment 
context. 

For several years, universities have been troubled with a host of disturbing 
incidents of insults and harassment invoking overtones of hatred. Many of these 
incidents reveal a high level of ferocity and include: vandalism (graffiti containing 
swastikas and racial epithets, crude caricatures of racial features displayed on 
campus posters, and other racial denigrations shouted and spray painted), physical 
assaults (racially-based brawls), threats made at gunpoint, insults, ridicule, spitting, 
cross burning, black student class boycotts and protests, the distribution of openly 
hostile leaflets, and other ancient stereotypes applied to individuals and groups in 
student newspapers and on campus broadcasts.“ Epithets have been directed 


against students because of their associational preferences, ethnicity, race, gender, 


71403 U.S. 15 (1971). 


See Kuhlmeier, supra note 13. 


See, e.g., Texas v. Johnson, 491 U.S. 397 (1989) and U.S. v. Eichman, 
496 U.S. 310 (1990). 


*4Gibbs, Bigots in the Ivory Tower - An Alarming Rise in Hatred Roils U.S. 
Campuses, Time, May 7, 1990. 
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religion, and sexual preferences. Race-based personal attacks have understandably 
produced alienation among many minority students, as the following comment 
illustrates: "White students say [the university] is great; its awesome...But I just 
want to get my education and get out of here. This is their place, not mine."** The 
National Institute Against Prejudice and Violence collected reports of seventy-eight 


incidents of racial violence or allegations of prejudice that occurred in the spring 


semester of 1988 alone.” This level of hatred is more surprising because, 


historically, colleges and universities have been bastions of liberalism, accepting of 
common differences. However, it is clear that within the university, there exists a 
tension between the goals of eliminating hatred and upholding individual liberties. 

Without question, American universities continue to grapple with recurrent 
problems of racial, ethnic, religious and similar forms of hatred. In the name of 
First Amendment guarantees, many of these institutions have declined to address the 
issue formally. Some universities, however, have sought to balance competing 
interests through the promulgation of codes designed to regulate hate speech and 
related conduct without curtailing freedom of discussion. The principle arguments 


for and against such restrictions are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


**Remarks of a black student at a major state university, interviewed in the 
wake of incidents of racial harassment and violence on campus. Quoted in 
Wilkerson, supra note 1, at 1. 


*For further information, see Darryl Brown, Racism and the University, 76 
VIRGINIA LAW REVIEW 295, 315 (1990). 
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Many campus policy-makers worry that the regulation of hate speech will have 
a chilling effect on other forms of offensive and confrontational expression 
traditionally protected by the First Amendment. These individuals thus oppose 
speech codes in the belief that they do more harm than good. The foundation of this 
argument hinges on faith and fear: faith in the individual’s capacity to ignore or 
reject insults, and to engage in effective counter-expression; fear that restrictions on 
hate speech will inevitably lead to the suppression of important political discourse 
and curtail useful social commentary as well as individual creativity.”’ . 

As Professor Loren Beth pointed out many years ago, "freedom of expression 


is the baseline of democracy. Government cannot censor or hinder speech or 
content on the basis of the viewpoint expressed, no matter how offensive. If 


government were to possess the authority to do so, it would be violating the principle 


of content neutrality by distinguishing among ideas and thus privileging some 


viewpoints over others. 


If some people believe that homosexuality is wrong, and if some of them 
express this viewpoint venomously and inelegantly by calling someone 
a faggot, then how can we demand that they be silenced without 
making a controversial judgement about the content of their 
expression? Unless we ban all such epithets and insults, or equally 
hurtful means of expressing our unease with another’s difference, then 


Tony Massaro, The Hate Speech Dilemma, 32 WILLIAM AND MARY 
LAW REVIEW 211, 222 (1991). 


*Loren P. Beth, Group Libel and Free Speech, 39 MINNESOTA LAW 
REVIEW 167, 180 (1955). 
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we seem to be endorsing government regulation of the content, if not 
the viewpoint, of the speech.” 


A formidable problem is also posed in attempting to define an epithet or slur. 
Government has advanced no systematic criteria for distinguishing between valuable 
and worthless speech. Likewise, the university has no effective means by which to 
define unacceptable speech. Major universities are still dominated in their 
administrations, faculties, and student bodies by whites - and disproportionately 
those born into the comfortable classes.” 
Opponents of campus speech codes rely heavily on the fundamental argument 
that the First Amendment does not contemplate a national consensus on viewpoints. 
They recognize that the obvious problem with a national consensus is that even if 
it can be identified at any given point in time, it cannot be maintained without 
suppressing new ideas. As Justice Harlan noted in Cohen v. California, in such a 
diverse and populous society as the United States, "no readily ascertainable general 
principle exists" for the state to decide which expression should be prohibited.“ A 
related objection is that the censorship of speech invokes majoritarian values that the 


First Amendment was designed to temper. The First Amendment is not a "majority- 


rule" addendum to the Constitution. On the contrary, the First Amendment was 


2°See Massaro, supra note 27, at 223. 
See Brown, supra note 26, at 303. 


1403 U.S. at 25. 
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adopted for the specific purpose of protecting minority viewpoints from the whims 
and passions of an intolerant majority. 

The foregoing argument in support of free speech is, of course, open to serious 
challenge on several points. To begin with, the failure to restrict speech that assails 
freedom and produces harm may violate the basic democratic tenets of individual 
liberty and equality. This view rests on the plausible assumption that under some 
circumstances, the values of liberty and equality outrank those of free speech.” 

Campus advocates of this position are inclined to favor restrictions in the form 
of student disciplinary codes, civil remedies, and criminal sanctions. They derive 
support from the decision in Brown v. Board of Education,” which established that 
racism is a distinctive social harm, and concluded that the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution protects against such harm. Thus, it is argued, the regulation 
of racist and related forms of hate speech is a logical extension of Brown. It has 
been argued, moreover, that the Brown decision was based on the fundamental 
"principle of equal citizenship." This principle presumes full participation in society, 
and full participation, in turn, requires the elimination of a caste system.™ 


It is also argued that these people are insensitive to the nature and impact of 


*For further development of this idea, see Massaro, supra note 27, at 230. 


9347 U.S. 483 (1954). 


*Charles Lawrence, If He Hollers Let Him Go: Regulating Racist Speech on 
Campus, 1991 DUKE LAW JOURNAL 431, 438-439 (1991). 
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hate speech, as well as to those individuals discriminated against. "Slurs and 
epithets based on gender, religion, sexual preference, and certain other 


characteristics ...are subordinating, degrading, and implicitly connected to physical 


violence."*> 


Those who oppose restriction also place too much emphasis on the 
individual. This overemphasis on the individual and disregard for the group behind 
the man "infects First Amendment theory." It is pointed out that group identity 
is important to human personality and development. One cannot separate the 
individual from the group from which he or she originated. 

Critics of nonregulation further allege that when government fails to regulate 
racist speech, it lends its imprimatur to assaults on the values espoused in Brown. 


Omission, in this case, is commission. Silence is consent. "Because the speech is 


intrinsically harmful, stopping the speech is just as worthwhile as stopping a slap, 


or a rape..."*’ The harm in hate speech outweighs, by substantial proportions, the 


harm in suppressing i Thus, hate speech is an appropriate subject for legal 


censorship. 


Mari Matsuda, Legal Storytelling - Public Response to Racist Speech: 
Considering the Victim’s Story, 87 MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW 2320, 2358 (1989). 


Kenneth L. Karst, Paths to Belonging: The Constitution and Cultural 
Identity, 64 NORTH CAROLINA LAW REVIEW 303, 306 (1986). 
7See Massaro, supra note 27, at 240. 


Donald A. Downs, Skokie Revisited: Hate Group Speech and the First 
Amendment, 60 NOTRE DAME LAW REVIEW 629, 629 (1990). 
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Within the university setting, it is argued, suppression can be even more 
justified, for the university is a special community in which at least minimal 
regulation of civility is necessary. 


Racist [and other forms of hate] speech regulation is a logical and 
necessary extension of the public university’s commitment to equal 
access and nondiscrimination within higher education....Because of the 
unique campus environment, government-as-educator ought to be 
provided greater speech regulation authority than it has as regulator of 
the general public safety and welfare....A state university is different 
from a public elementary or high school because by tradition a 
university is a place of uninhibited public discourse and should remain 
so. A university, however, is also a unique community in which the 
state should be permitted to require its members higher levels of 
rationality and civility than the state may impose on the general 
population. It should be permissible for a state to require that 
members refrain from attacks at certain places and times as a condition 
for entry into this special community.” 


In the context of the university, the harm is the creation of a hostile 
environment that denies the student target an equal education opportunity. The fact 
that universities function through speech supports, not rejects, a call for restriction. 
"Both scholarship and learning necessarily involve the discipline of speech...."” 
Speech must refrain from creating a hostile environment in order for learning to 


flourish. 


*Rodney A. Smolla, Rethinking the First Amendment Assumptions About Racist 
and Sexist Speech, 47 WASHINGTON AND LEE LAW REVIEW 171, 207 
(1990). 


“Robert C. Post, The Constitutional Concept of Public Discourse, 103 
HARVARD LAW REVIEW 601, 667 (1990). 
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The commitment of the university to forms of thought and expression that are 
conducive to the advancement of knowledge and coherence lies at the core of 
academic values. Without such a commitment, the university is a scam. However, 


it can be argued that this commitment provides ammunition for restricting certain 


forms of speech. "[Hate speech] hamper[s] the search for truth by breeding 


animosities that constrain rational discourse and discussion and by fostering tensions 
that cloud clear-eyed perception and discredit judicious reflection."” 

On the other hand, humanism is a commitment to a conveyance to students 
of usable traditions of culture and value and the related attempt to develop within 
the student a capacity for informed and independent judgement. 

Racism [and other forms of hate speech] burden[] such a goal, by 

preventing certain students from attaining such knowledge and 

acquiring intellectual skills....Views that merit a rational response 
should be answered, for rational argument always has a privileged place 

in the university. Rational deliberation is the principle upon which 

higher education was built.” 

Words of hatred are hardly rational, nor do they merit a response or aid in the 
educational process; on the contrary, the process is seriously hampered. The daily 


repetition of subtle hatred and subordination in the classroom can ultimately be, for 


those placed in inferior categories, more productive of stress, anxiety, and 


“See Bryne, supra note 5, at 420. 


“ibid at 422. 
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alienation.” 

Hate speech distracts from the educational mission. "When ...insensitive 
behavior is in the classroom,...students are deprived of the opportunity to receive an 
education free of "harassment, hurt, and humiliation."“ Hate speech also fails to 
respect the personhood of the subjected individual. Brown v. Board of Education 
determined that "a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community...may 
affect [black students] hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone."* 

It is repeatedly insisted that the university provides a unique setting. 

Universities are special places, charged with pedagogy, and duty bound 

to a constituency with special vulnerabilities. Many of the new adults 

who come to live and study at major universities are away from home 

for the first time, and are at a vulnerable stage of psychological 

development. Students are particularly dependent upon the university 

for community, for intellectual development, and for self-definition. 

Official tolerance of racist speech in this setting is more harmful than 


generalized tolerance in the community-at-large.“ 


Without doubt, verbal, biased hate messages can cause grave emotional, and 


sometimes physical harm, not to mention undermining human dignity.“ Permitting 


this type of speech poses the threat of spreading further prejudice, and the insults 


“See Wilkerson, supra note 1, at 34. 
“See Brown, supra note 26, at 323. 
45347 U.S. at 494. 

“See Matsuda, supra note 35, at 2370. 


“Holly Metz, Bad Apples, Evil Deeds - How Law Students Deface Free 
Speech, Student Law, February 1990, p. 36. 
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are undeserving of First Amendment protection because the intent of the person is 
not to advance or acquire knowledge, but rather to injure and destroy the victim.* 


Ill. HATE SPEECH IN THE COURTS 


While most universities have been concerned about hate speech on campus, 


they have differed sharply in their responses to this issue. Some have considered and 
deliberately rejected codes proscribing specified forms of speech. Other universities, 
however, have adopted formal policies in this area. For example, a sequence of 
disturbing events at the University of Michigan during the Fall Semester of 1987 led 
to the promulgation of a Policy on Discrimination and Discriminatory Harassment 
of Students in the University Environment.” Prior to its adoption, the policy was 


heavily scrutinized by students, faculty, and the Board of Regents. Because it was 


“Charles Lawrence, The Debate over Placing Limits on Racist Speech Must Not 
Ignore the Damage it Does to Victims" The Chronicle of Higher Education, October 
25, 1989, p. B1. 


“For a further description of the events which occurred, see David Rosenberg, 
Racist Speech, the First Amendment, and Public Universities: Taking a Stand on 
Neutrality, 76 CORNELL LAW REVIEW 549, 554 (1991). Rosenberg reports the 
distribution of fliers calling for an "open season on blacks," racist jokes on the 
campus radio station, and a Ku Klux Klan uniform displayed from a dormitory 
window. 


°As a matter of fact, the policy went through twelve drafts prior to its 
adoption on May 31, 1988. It is also worth noting that the Office of General 
Counsel placed a qualifier on the policy, acknowledging the tension between the 
university’s goals of eliminating racism and upholding constitutional liberties. 
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the first such policy to be challenged on constitutional grounds”, this policy is 
quoted in full: 
Students are subject to discipline for: 


R Any behavior, verbal or physical, that stigmatizes or 
victimizes an individual on the basis of race, ethnicity, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, creed, national origin, 
ancestry, age, marital status, handicap, or Vietnam-era 
status, and that 


a. Involves an express or implied threat too 
individual’s academic efforts, employment, 
participation in University sponsored _ extra- 
curricular activities or personal safety; or 
Has the purpose or reasonably foreseeable 
effect of interfering with an_individual’s 
academic efforts, employment, 
participation in University sponsored 
extra-curricular activities or personal safety; or 
Creates an intimidating, hostile, or 
demeaning environment for educational 
pursuits, employment, or _ participation § in 
University extra-curricular activities. 


Sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and verbal 
and physical conduct that stigmatizes or victimizes an 
individual on the basis of sex or sexual orientation where 
such behavior: 


a. [identical to 1(a).] 
b. [identical to 1(b).] 
c. [identical to 1(c).] 


The plaintiff in Doe v. Michigan was a graduate teaching assisting specializing 


in biopsychology. He feared that he might be sanctioned for classroom discussion 


“Doe v. Michigan, 721 F.Supp. 852 (1989). 
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of "controversial theories positing biologically-based differences between sexes and 


"52 


races. 


The plaintiff stated that "his right to freely and openly discuss these 


theories was impermissibly chilled,"*’ and that the policy should be deemed 
unconstitutional for reasons of vagueness and overbreadth. The U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan agreed with these assertions, and 
invalidated the policy.* 

The court opined that the "state may not prohibit broad classes of speech, 
some of which may indeed be legitimately regulable, if in doing so a substantial 
amount of constitutionally protected conduct is also prohibited. This was the 
fundamental infirmity of the policy."** The rationale behind this overbreadth claim 
was the unique chilling effect that such a statute may have on all speech.” 


An unconstitutionally vague rule has the same chilling effect as an overbroad 


ibid at 858. 
ibid. 
‘ibid. 
‘ibid at 866. 
*ibid at 864. 


‘T]he possible harm to society in permitting some unprotected speech to go 
unpunished is outweighed by the possibility that protected speech of others may be 
muted and perceived grievances left to fester because of the possible inhibitory 
effects of overly broad statutes." Broadrick v. Oklahoma, 413 U.S. 601, 612 
(1973). 
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rule but for different reasons. A statute is unconstitutionally vague when it is so 
lacking in clarity as to give an individual no proper notice of what behavior or 
speech is prohibited.’ As the court pointed out, a statute violates the First 
Amendment when it "either forbids or requires the doing of an act in terms so vague 


that men of common intelligence must necessarily guess at its meaning and differ as 


to its application." The court in Doe emphasized that words such as "stigmatize," 


"victimize," "threat," and "interfere," all of which appear in the policy, "eluded 
precise definition." 

In summarizing its position, the court quoted from the classic treatise on 
constitutional limitations by Thomas Cooley, himself a former member of the 
Michigan Supreme Court: 

Even if speech exceeds all the proper bounds of moderation, the 

consolation must be that the evil likely to spring from the violation 

discussion will probably be less, and its correction by public sentiment 

more speedy, than if the terrors of the law were brought to bear to 

prevent the discussion.” 


Doe v. Michigan, in combination with other decisions discussed below, has cast 


substantial doubt on the constitutionality of generally worded campus speech codes. 


*®Zwickler v. Koota, 389 U.S. 241 (1967). 


*ibid at 249 (quoting Connally v. General Construction Company, 269 U.S. 
385, 391 (1926)). 


6°721 F.Supp. at 867. 


‘ibid at 869 (quoting Thomas Cooley, A TREATISE ON THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 429 (Da Capo ed. 1972) (1st ed. 1868)). 
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Although, as a technical matter, the reach of the Doe ruling is confined to a single 


federal district, at least one other federal court has reached a similar result. UWM 


Post v. Regents® presented a constitutional challenge to a rule adopted in 1989 by 


the University of Wisconsin System. This rule authorized the university to take 
disciplinary action against students for "racist or discriminatory comments, epithets, 
or expressive behavior" directed at particular individuals with intent to demean them 
on the basis of "race, sex, religion, color, creed, disability, sexual orientation, 
national origin, ancestry, or age."® The court agreed with the plaintiffs argument 
that this rule was unconstitutionally overbroad since it was "content-based" and 
regulated "a substantial amount of protected speech."* Acknowledging that the 
First Amendment does not protect "fighting words," the court found that the UW 
Rule went well beyond this category of unprotected speech. As originally stated by 
Justice Murphy in Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, fighting words are "those which 
by their very utterance inflict injury or tend to incite an immediate breach of the 
peace."® Since the UW Rule did not state that the proscribed speech must tend to 
cause a breach of the peace, it did not come within the "fighting words" exception. 


In the UWM Post decision, the Court adhered rigidly to traditional First 


°774 F.Supp. 1163 (1991). 
at 1165. 

“ibid at 1168-1169. 

315 U.S. 568, 572 (1941). 
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Amendment doctrine. While conceding that the university was attempting to deal 
with "problems of bigotry and discrimination...truly corrosive of the educational 
environment," the court concluded that: "freedom of speech is almost absolute in our 
land and the only restriction the fighting words’ doctrine can abide is that based on 


the fear of violent reaction." 


This decision, together with Doe v. Michigan, 

underscored the reluctance of federal district judges to venture beyond the 
conventional limits of free speech jurisprudence. They were obviously unwilling to 
entertain the possibility that hate speech on campus might pose a set of problems 
transcending fundamental values of political expression. Pressure was building for 
further guidance from the Supreme Court. Although the Court has not yet 
addressed the campus hate speech issue specifically, it has recently decided two cases 
that have important implications for this issue. These cases, R.A.V. v. St. Paul and 
Wisconsin v. Michigan, do not communicate a single, clear message. They do, 
however, provide a framework within which to consider the adequacy of the First 


Amendment as a basis for addressing the hate speech issue. 


Robert A. Viktora (R.A.V. in the record), a St. Paul, Minnesota teenager, 


allegedly burned a homemade cross inside the fenced yard of a black family living 


across the street from his residence. Presumably, such conduct could have been 


punished through the imposition of severe penalties against such crimes as arson and 


774 F.Supp. at 1181. 


= 
= 
j 
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terroristic threats. Local authorities, however, decided to charge this juvenile 


offender with violation of St. Paul’s Bias-Motivated Crime Ordinance.” This 


ordinance provided that: 
Whoever places on public or private property a symbol, object, 
appellation, characterization or graffiti, including, but not limited to, 
a burning cross or Nazi swastika, which one knows or has the 
reasonable grounds to know arouses anger, alarm or resentment in 
others on the basis of race, color, creed, religion or gender commits 
disorderly conduct and shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.® 
R.A.V.’s attorney moved to dismiss the charge alleging that the ordinance was 
overbroad and impermissibly content-based, in violation of the First Amendment. 
The trial court granted this motion, but the Minnesota Supreme Court reversed on 
appeal. In essence, this court preserved the constitutionality of St. Paul’s 
ambiguously worded ordinance by limiting its coverage to conduct falling within the 
unprotected category of "fighting words," as defined by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire. The ordinance was thus regarded as "a narrowly 
tailored means toward accomplishing the compelling governmental interest in 
protecting the community against bias-motivated threats to public safety and 


order." 


°R.A.V. was also charged with violation of a state law against racially 
motivated assaults, but did not challenge this count. See 120 L.Ed.2d 315 (1992). 


ibid. 
°464 NW2d 507, 511 (1991). 
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The U.S. Supreme Court was unanimous in reversing this decision.” 
However, it was anything but unanimous in its stated reasons for doing so. In an 
intricate opinion, Justice Scalia, writing for a five-member majority,” ignored the 
easy option of invalidating the St. Paul ordinance on overbreadth grounds. Without 
deciding whether the Minnesota Supreme Court had correctly interpreted 
Chaplinsky, or even if this original formulation of the "fighting words" doctrine 
remained good law after half a century of erosion, Scalia held, in essence, that the 
ordinance violated the First Amendment because, on the basis of content or 
"message," it proscribed some "fighting words" but not others. Scalia recognized the 
continuing validity of regulating the content of speech in a few limited areas, 
including "fighting words," defamation, and obscenity. Even though the Court has 
occasionally said that these categories were totally beyond the scope of 
constitutionally protected speech, such statements, according to Scalia, were not 
literally true. These categories, although subject to content regulation, were not 
"entirely invisible to the Constitution....". The government could thus proscribe libel, 
but could not restrict "only libel critical of the government." By analogy, burning 


a flag might be punishable under an ordinance against outdoor fires, but flag 


120 L.Ed.2d 305 (1992). 


7Joining Scalia’s opinion were Chief Justice Rehnquist and Justices 
Kennedy, Souter, and Thomas. 


7120 L.Ed.2d at 318. 


burning "in violation of an ordinance against dishonoring the flag is not."” 
According to Scalia, the specific constitutional problem posed by the St. Paul 


ordinance was that it applied only to "fighting words" that insult or provoke violence 


"on the basis of race, color, creed, religion or gender." The ordinance was 
underinclusive in that it did not impose restrictions on other grounds, such as 
political affiliation, union membership, and sexual preference. St. Paul, could not, 
consistent with the First Amendment, "impose special prohibitions" on speakers 
expressing "views on disfavored subjects.""* The ordinance was seriously flawed, 


moreover, because it went “even beyond mere content discrimination, to actual 


viewpoint discrimination." 


Thus, while "odious racial epithets" would be totally 
barred, "fighting words" not invoking race, color, creed, religion, or gender could 
apparently be used by proponents of racial tolerance and equality, but not by those 
opposing this view. Scalia maintained that St.Paul could not "license one side of the 
debate to fight freestyle, while requiring the other to follow Marquis of Queensberry 
Rules."” 
Scalia acknowledged an exception to First Amendment limitations where a 
content-based category of speech is "swept up incidentally within the reach of a 


statute directed at conduct rather than speech." Accordingly, "sexual derogatory 


at 319. 
“ibid at 323. 
ibid. 
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*fighting words,’ among other words, may produce a violation of Title VII’s general 
prohibition against sexual discrimination in employment practices."”° 

In conclusion, Scalia emphasized that the majority’s ardent defense of the 
First Amendment should not be construed to imply approval of R.A.V.’s behavior: 
"Let there be no mistake about our belief that burning a cross in someone’s front 
yard is reprehensible. But St. Paul has sufficient means at its disposal to prevent 
such behavior without adding the First Amendment to the fire."”’ 

In a concurring opinion, Justice White, joined in full by Justices Blackmun 
and O’Connor, and in part by Justice Stevens, took sharp issue with the majority. 
He contended that the case could easily have been decided on the basis of 
"established First Amendment law." The statute was vulnerable to attack on 


overbreadth grounds because it criminalized both protected and unprotected 


expression. Nevertheless, the majority had ignored "long-established First 


Amendment doctrine," adopting instead "an untried theory." He regarded the 


majority’s approach as injudicious and its reasoning as "transparently wrong."” 
In a separate concurrence, Justice Blackmun expressed his fear that the Court 


had been "distracted from its proper mission by the temptation to decide the issue 


*ibid at 322. 
“ibid at 326. 
*ibid at 327. 
*ibid at 328. 
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over politically correct speech’ and ’cultural diversity’...."* In his view, First 
Amendment values were not compromised "by a law prohibit[ing] hoodlums from 


driving minorities out of their homes by burning crosses on their lawns." However, 


he saw "great harm in preventing the people of St. Paul from specifically punishing 


the race-based fighting words that so prejudice[d] their community."™ 

In still another concurring opinion, Justice Stevens made a comment that 
would seem to have direct implications for the campus hate speech controversy. 
While agreeing that the St. Paul ordinance was unconstitutional, he pointed out that 
the Court’s prior decisions established "a more complex and subtle analysis, one that 
consider[ed] the content and context of the regulated speech, and the nature and 


scope of the restriction on speech."® In future cases, this "complex and subtle 


analysis," 


might enable the Court to fashion a new First Amendment exception 
"regulat[ing] speech not on the basis of its subject matter or the viewpoint expressed, 
but rather on the basis of the harm the speech causes."*” 

In many respects, the R.A. V. decision was a strong endorsement of free speech 


values. It reaffirmed the First Amendment principle enunciated in the flag burning 


case of Texas v. Johnson: "[ijf there is a bedrock principle underlying the First 


“ibid at 339. 
‘ibid. 

“ibid at 347. 
“ibid at 350. 
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Amendment, it is that the Government may not prohibit the expression of an idea 
simply because society finds the idea itself offensive or disagreeable." On the 
other hand, R.A. V. raised new First Amendment questions by departing substantially 
from the Court’s traditional approach to the regulation of unprotected categories of 
speech. The decision has been criticized for blurring the distinction between 
protected and unprotected speech, and for "needlessly complicat[ing] the conceptual 
landscape," thereby creating "danger for free speech values."* Irrespective of the 
dispute over the precise meaning of Scalia’s majority opinion, it is still unclear 
whether the R.A.V. decision represents a mere aberration or a fundamental 
departure from traditional First Amendment interpretation. 

Beyond First Amendment considerations, the R.A. V. decision has been faulted 
for its insufficient attention to the issues of racial equality inherent in the 
Reconstruction Amendments. As one perceptive commentator has noted: 

none of the Justices forcefully framed and engaged the most difficult 

question hiding behind R.A.V.: whether, and under what 

circumstances, words such as ’nigger’ and symbols such as burning 
crosses cease to be part of the freedom of speech protected by the First 


and Fourteenth Amendments, and instead constitute badges of servitude 
that may be prohibited under the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 


4491 U.S. 397, 414 (1989). For a penetrating discussion of the linkage 
between R.A.V. and the flag burning cases, see Akhil Reed Amar, The Case of the 
Missing Amendments: R.A.V. v. City of St Paul, 106 HARVARD LAW REVIEW 
124, 126-151 (1992). 


“Sydney G. Buchanan, The Hate Speech Case: A Pyrrhic Victory for Freedom 
of Speech, 21 Hofstra Law Review 285, 293-310 (1992). 
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Amendments.” 


This important question has direct relevance for the current hate speech controversy 


on American campuses. 

In the immediate aftermath of R.A. V., hate speech regulations, both on and 
off campus, seemed to be of doubtful validity. However, with its recent decision in 
Wisconsin v. Mitchell,*’ the Supreme Court indicated that at least one form of hate 
speech regulation posed no serious First Amendment problems. Several states have 
adopted "hate crimes" statutes that feature penalty-enhancement provisions. For 
example, a Wisconsin statute authorizes longer maximum sentences for designated 
offenses if defendants select their victims because of their "race, religion, color, 
disability, sexual orientation, national origin, or ancestry...."* | Under this 
provision, Todd Mitchell’s sentence for aggravated battery was increased from two 


to four years because he chose his victim on the basis of race.” The Wisconsin 


‘°Amar, supra note 84, at 126. 
87124 L.Ed.2d 436 (1993). 
at 442. 


*°As set forth in Chief Justice Rehnquist’s opinion for the Supreme Court, the 
essential facts are as follows: "[o]n the evening of October 7, 1989, a group of young 
black men and boys, including Mitchell, gathered at an apartment complex in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Several members of the group discussed a scene from the 
motion picture "Mississippi Burning," in which a white man beat a young black boy 
who was praying. The group moved outside and Mitchell asked them: *Do you all 
feel hyped up to move on some white people?’....Shortly thereafter, a young white 
boy approached the group on the opposite side of the street where they were 
standing. As the boy walked by, Mitchell said: ’You all want to fuck somebody up? 
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Supreme Court reversed Mitchell’s conviction, relying on R.A. V. v. St. Paul. It held 
that the penalty-enhancement provision violated the First Amendment by punishing 
thought, rejecting the state’s contention that the provision only punished "conduct 
of intentional victim selection." The Wisconsin court also found the statute 
unconstitutionally overbroad because of its supposed "chilling effect on those who 
feared the possibility of prosecution for offenses subject to penalty enhancement."” 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice Rehnquist, unanimously 
reversed. Rehnquist drew a sharp distinction between the Mitchell and R.A. V cases, 
concluding that "whereas the ordinance struck down in R.A. V. was explicitly directed 
at expression (i.e., ’speech’ or ’messages’), the statute in this case is aimed at 
conduct unprotected by the First Amendment." This distinction between speech 
(cross burning) and conduct (selection of a victim through words and gestures) is 


murky at best. It is useful, however, as an illustration of the Court’s ability to 


manipulate First Amendment doctrine.” Rehnquist, unlike Scalia in R.A. V., cited 


There goes a white boy; go get him.’...Mitchell counted to three and pointed in the 
boy’s direction. The group [apparently not including Mitchell] ran towards the boy, 
beat him severely, and stole his tennis shoes. The boy was rendered unconscious and 
remained in a coma for four days." Ibid. 


Mitchell v. State, 485 NW2d 807, 811, 816 (1992). 
1124 L.Ed.2d at 447. 


“For a further discussion concerning the manipulation of the First 
Amendment, see Steven Shiffrin, THE FIRST AMENDMENT: DEMOCRACY 
AND DISSENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 1990. 
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recent statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation indicating the wide 
scope of hate crimes in the United States.” It is possible that the Supreme Court 
had become more sensitive to this troubling issue since its ruling in R.A. V.. 

The differences between R.A. V. and Mitchell extend well beyond questions of 


doctrinal analysis. R.A.V. displayed sharp divisions among the justices over the 


appropriate standards for determining the constitutionality of hate speech 


regulations. Although agreeing that the St. Paul ordinance was unconstitutional, the 
majority and concurring opinions were, at times, strident and argumentative, 
particularly as demonstrated in the "running battle" of the footnotes, generated by 
Justices Scalia, White, and Stevens. By contrast, Rehnquist’s was the only opinion 
filed in Wisconsin v. Mitchell. Moreover, this comparatively brief opinion was less 
analytical than the Court’s consideration of First Amendment questions in R.A. V..* 

With little elaboration, Rehnquist concluded that Wisconsin’s penalty- 
enhancement statute did not violate Mitchell’s free speech rights. He noted that the 
defendant’s motive is traditionally regarded as an important factor in determining 


"what sentence to impose on a convicted defendant."* While acknowledging that 


3124 L.Ed.2d at 444, fn. 4. 


“In fact, according to one critic, Rehnquist’s opinion in Mitchell “reads like 
a lazy summary of the government’s brief: polemical, self-assured and profoundly 
superficial." See Jeffrey Rosen, Bad Thoughts, The New Republic, July 5, 1993, p. 
15. 


124 L.Ed.2d at 445. 
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abstract beliefs cannot be punished, he saw no constitutional barrier against the 
consideration of such beliefs in assessing criminal punishment. Rehnquist summarily 
dismissed Mitchell’s overbreadth claim. He found the prospect of a person 
suppressing bigoted beliefs for fear that they might later be used against him at trial 
"too speculative a hypothesis" to entertain.” 

Although the Court did not provide a detailed analysis of the First 
Amendment issues posed by the Mitchell case, it seemed to recognize that the states 
have a strong interest in addressing the harm resulting from hate crimes. In future 
hate speech decisions, the Court is likely to explore the First Amendment issues more 
fully, and to address the more perplexing question of the relationship between basic 
values of free speech, equality, and personal identity. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CAMPUS HATE SPEECH CONTROVERSY 

Although R.A. V. v. St. Paul initially posed serious constitutional problems for 
campus speech codes, those doubts have been alleviated to some extent by the 
decision in Wisconsin v. Mitchell. It seems likely that penalty-enhancement 
provisions similar to that of Wisconsin’s Hate Crimes Statute could be written into 
campus disciplinary codes. Thus, while the university might be barred from 


regulating hate speech directly, it could impose valid indirect sanctions on this form 


of expression if such expression could be linked to well-defined offenses against 


*ibid at 447-448. 
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persons or property. 

It seems clear, however, that disciplinary codes alone are inadequate as a 
means for addressing the hate speech issue. Such codes must, of course, comply 
with constitutional requirements. However, it should not assumed that the 
Constitution, in its present stage of development, provides a comprehensive 
foundation for resolving the complex dilemma posed by hate speech on campus. 
Other legal and extralegal alternatives are available. 

For example, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964” provides a model for 
limiting various forms of harassment on campus. Because college is no longer a 
luxury and is, indeed, more important than ever as a prerequisite to many fields of 


employment, a case could be made for extending Title VII protection to the campus 


community.” On the other hand, the university, as an intellectual community, 


displays many characteristics not usually associated with the conventional workplace. 
Considerations of individual freedom and diversity may require modifications of the 
Title VII as a remedy. 


Other legal remedies that might be applied to campus hate speech include 


742 USC Sec. 2000e-2 (1991). This section makes it unlawful to discriminate 
in the workplace on the basis of an individual’s "race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin...." 


*Support for this view can be found in Ellen E. Lange, Racist Speech on 
Campus: A Title VII Solution to a First Amendment Problem, 69 SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA LAW REVIEW 105-134 (1990). 
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criminalization and tort liability. Advocates of criminalization emphasize the harm 
suffered by victims of hate speech.” They maintain that First Amendment 
freedoms must not be permitted to undermine the rights of such persons. Advocates 
of tort remedies for victims of hate speech stress the psychological harm and severe 
emotional distress often inflicted on these individuals. While both criminalization 
and tort remedies may have strong theoretical justifications, neither alternative has 
figured prominently among in university efforts to cope with the hate speech 
problem. 

Beyond strictly legal considerations, universities have fundamental 
responsibilities in combatting hate speech. As one university administrator has 
remarked: [e]ducators have special opportunities to combat racism and intolerance 
through teaching....A college or university education ought to prepare students to do 
many things. One is to enter the world with thoughtful sensitivity about the 
diversity that makes our society strong." Obviously, the university must be 
prepared to do more than merely punish blatant forms of hate speech. Greater 
efforts should be made to ensure that racial and other minorities experience full 


participation in the intellectual and cultural life of the university community. Some 


"For further development of this idea, see Richard Delgado, Words that 
Wound: A Tort Action for Racial Insults, Epithets, and Namecalling, 17 HARVARD 
CIVIL RIGHTS-CIVIL LIBERTIES, 133-181 (1982). 


‘Robert Casteen, quoted in Ravo, Offensive Sign is Legal and a Bias Rule 
Fading, New York Times, December 10, 1989, p. A1. 
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universities are making broad-gauged efforts along these lines.’ It is generally 


agreed that faculty, administrators, and students should "establish and maintain a 
tone of morality and civility of campus." Universities likewise have a 
responsibility to raise awareness and to encourage peaceful, rational discussion of 
virulent forms of discrimination. 

The university can balance its commitments to free speech and non- 
discrimination by adopting narrowly drawn, explicitly defined policies that sanction 
only intentional, personalized verbal attacks. "Carefully drafted and implemented 
policies will preserve the educational environment by promoting vigorous academic 
discourse, diversity, and equality." It is possible for a policy to advance the 
educational mission while recognizing the important values of free speech and 
equality. 

Emphasis on traditional First Amendment protections, although essential, is 
not alone sufficient as a basis for resolving the hate speech issue on American 


campuses. Other constitutional values, chiefly equality, personal autonomy, and 


‘Kor example, Arizona State University has developed a "multifaceted 
approach" including, but not limited to, enactment of an antiharassment policy. 
For further discussion, see Charles R. Calleros, Reconciliation of Civil Rights and 
Civil Liberties after R.A.V. v. City of St. Paul: Free Speech, Antiharassment Policies, 
Multicultural Education, and Political Correctness at Arizona State University, 1992 
UTAH LAW REVIEW, 1205-1333 (1993). 


12See Combatting Bigotry of Campus, Report of the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai Brith, New York, 1989, p. 12. 


See Lawrence, supra note 48, at B1. 
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privacy, are also implicated. More is at stake here than the core tenets of political 
speech, important as these are in a democratic society. Thus far, the Supreme 
Court’s attempts to identify and define limited categories of unprotected or less 
protected speech have not come to grips with the complexity of the hate speech 
problem. For example, the "fighting words" doctrine, with its macho overtones,™ 
means little to many victims of hate speech for whom violent response is neither 
realistic not acceptable. In addition, First Amendment interpretation (with rare 
exceptions such as the isolated validation of a "group libel" law),’” focuses on 
individual rights. Yet, hate speech, both on and off campus, has an important group 
dimension. This component is not easily articulated within the context of individual 
rights. Thus, in addressing the hate speech issue, university policy-makers should 
not expect constitutional courts to provide more than partial and inconclusive 


answers. 


14See Lawrence, supra note 34, at 446. 


1Beauharnais Vv. Illinois, 343 U.S. 250 (1950). 
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Of war men will ask its outcome, not its causes 
-- Seneca 


INTRODUCTION 

Now, as always, states fight wars. As one of the most destructive forms of 
human behavior, war and its study lie at the very heart of the discipline of 
international relations. It is not surprising, therefore, that much theoretical work has 
been done to explain the causes of war. What is surprising, however, is the paucity of 
effort to understand and explain the causes of war termination. 

If we study the causes of war to prevent the horrors of war, should we not 
double our efforts to understand what makes wars so horrible and costly? This article 
therefore seeks to answer the question, asked more than twenty years ago by William 
Fox: "What keeps wars going and what finally makes them stop?"! In other words, 
when and why do wars end? 


The paper develops and tests a rational choice theory that explains the causes 
of war termination. I argue that the causes of war termination must be found in 
changing war aims. I develop a theory that predicts how war aims change and test this 
theory in a case study of Germany’s war aims in the First World War. This paper 
therefore has two parts. The first part sketches the theoretical framework and presents 
a theory of how war aims change, the second part tests the predictions of the theory 
in a case study of Germany’s war aims in the First World War. 


PART ONE: A THEORY OF WAR AIMS 

The paper seeks to identify causal mechanisms that explain how states at war 
choose between two broad options: continued fighting and settlement. When decision 
makers choose between these options, they weigh the potential consequences of each 
course of action. It is therefore essential to explicitly model the potential 
consequences of continued fighting and the potential consequences of settlement. On 
the one hand, the consequences of continued fighting include additional costs of war 
and potentially better or worse terms of settlement. The terms of settlement, on the 
other hand, may leave a state almost defenseless or have important domestic political 
repercussions. 


My analysis starts from what may seem the obvious point of departure: the 
choice between continued fighting and settlement depends on the terms of settlement 
offered; i.e., war ends when both sides are willing to accept each cther’s terms of 
settlement. War continues as long as one side has a higher expected utility for fighting 
on than for accepting the current terms of settlement offered by the opponent. 


‘| William T. R. Fox, "The Causes of Peace and Conditions of War,” in “How Wars End," special volume of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1970, W. Fox, (ed.), pp.1-13, p.1. 


War breaks out because one side demands more than the other is willing to 
concede (i.e., because states have incompatible terms of settlement) and each side 
hopes to procure its demands through war. In other words, each side has a higher 
expected utility from war than from conceding the opponent his demands. Such 
demands can vary from maintenance of the status quo to unconditional surrender. 

Before the war, both sides have a higher expected utility for war than for 
settlement. For a war to end, however, both sides must have a higher expected utility 
for the available settlement than for continued fighting. Therefore, for a war to end, 
either the expected utility of war or the expected utility of settlement must change. In 
other words, for at least one side continued war must become less attractive or a 
settlement more attractive. The expected utility for war changes when a state changes 
its estimate of its probability of victory. The expected utility for settlement depends 
on the international and domestic consequences of settlement and the available terms 
of settlement. 


The main argument 

In this article I present a rational choice theory that explains how war aims 
change. A state’s war aims are defined as the minimum terms of settlement it prefers 
over continued war. If there are no domestic or international consequences attached to 
the terms of settlement, states formulate war aims that at minimum equal their 
expected utility for war. However, sometimes the domestic political consequences of 


the terms of settlement decisively influence war aims. 


Building on previous work in the literature on the causes of war, I assume that 
a State’s expected utility for war is determined by three things: 1) its estimate of its 
probability of winning, 2) how much it values the issues at stake, i.e., its resolve, and 
3) the costs of war. 

If the utility of settlement would include only the terms of settlement, all states 
would accept any settlement which gives them at least as much as they expect to gain 
by continued war. In other words, a state’s expected utility for war would fully 
determine its war aims. 

However, the utility of settlement includes also the potential consequences of 
the terms of that settlement. There are two relevant categories of consequences: 
international and domestic. In this paper I focus on the domestic consequences of a 
settlement.’ 


?. In a paper presented at the PIPES program at the University of Chicago, and in my dissertation proposal I examine the 
international consequences of war termination, focusing on so-called commitment problems. In short, this problem centers around 
the threat of “salami tactics.” If one state makes concessions to its opponent, because the opponent is stronger, than those 
concession will make the opponent stronger still. How can the opponent then be prevented from additional demands, ad 
infinitum? The commitment problem has been generally overlooked in question of war termination. A notable exception is R. 
Harrison Wagner “Peace, War, and the Balance of Power,” Paper delivered at the 1992 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, The Palmer House Hilton, September 3-6, 1992. An historical case that illustrates the commitment 
problem is Austria-Hungary’s refusal to cede the Trentino to Italy to keep her neutral. Count Burian, Foreign Minister of the 
Dual Monarchy argued in early 1915 that a "premature renunciation of the Trentino [would be] tactically wrong because it would 


The domestic consequences of a settlement can differ dramatically in different 
regimes. The most important consequence is whether the domestic political regime 
will stay in power after the war. Most regimes do not survive the loss of a war. 
However, the consequences of losing power may be very different across regimes. 


If a democratic regime loses power its beneficiaries can regain access and 
influence in subsequent elections. If an “oligarchic" regime loses power, however, its 
beneficiaries lose their privileged position forever. For oligarchic regime the loss of 
power can be very costly; indeed, it can mean the loss of their lives. 

Therefore, oligarchic regimes formulate war aims that will protect their 
domestic position; at a minimum their war aims cover the costs of the war. For the 
regime, even a very small probability of victory gives a higher expected utility for 
continued war than a settlement which almost certainly leads to the loss of their 
domestic political position. Oligarchic regimes, thus, increase their war aims with the 
costs of the war; they lower their war aims only when the outcome of the war is 
certain. 


To summarize: all regimes formulate terms of settlement, war aims, which at 
least equal their expected utility for war. Oligarchic regimes formulate war aims, in 
addition, to cover the costs of war because that is the only way they can stay in 
power. 


In the following sections I flesh out these arguments to present a theory of 


changing war aims. The first section explains how changes in the expected utility for 
war cause changes in war aims. The second section examines how different regime 
types can have different utilities for the same terms of settlement. It develops a 
typology of regime types and explains why oligarchic regimes change their war aims 
with the costs of war. 


I. The expected utility for war 

For the purposes of exposition, I assume in this section that the terms of 
settlement have no domestic consequences. Thus, a state’s war aims are fully 
determined by its expected utility for war. 


Some recent work in international relations, by scholars such as James Fearon, 
James Morrow and R. Harrison Wagner, has followed up on Geoffrey Blainey’s path 
breaking book The Causes of War.’ Blainey argued that war starts because states are 


leave Italy the option to demand new sacrifices on | March [when the Italian army would be fully mobilized] at the peak of its 
army[’s preparations].” Janssen, p.72 


>, James Fearon, “War, Relative Power and Private Information,” paper presented at the PIPEs Workshop at the University 
of Chicago, February 27, 1992. James D. Morrow, “A Continuous-Outcome Expected Utility Theory of War,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution 29 (September 1985), 473-502. Morrow, James D., “Social Choice and System Structure in World Politics,” 
in: World Politics, Vol. XLI October 1988, No.1, pp.75-97. Wagner, R. Harrison, "The Causes of Peace,” Prepared for Project 
on Civil War Termination, Professor Roy Licklider, Director, Department of Political Science, Rutgers University, New 
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uncertain about each other’s power, and war ends when states become certain about 
their relative power. Relying heavily on previous work by the above mentioned 
scholars, I sketch its main theoretical underpinnings and apply it to the question of 
war aims. I call this new approach strategic learning theory. 


Strategic learning theory postulates that states are strategic calculators who go 
to war because they have competing wants and imperfect information about the real 
balance of military power between them. They also have less than perfect knowledge 
about how much the other side values the issue at stake, i.e., its resolve. If not for 
commitment problems and if both sides knew who was going to win, there would be 
no point in fighting the war. It would make sense to come instead to a settlement that 
would spare both sides the horrible costs of war. Both sides would be better off. 
Thus, one cause of war is that the most each side is willing to cede (rather than fight) 
may be less than what the other side thinks it can get by fighting minus the costs of 
war. It can be rational for both sides to conclude that war will leave them better off 
when they have “private information" about their relative strength and resolve.‘ 

States have private information about their relative power and their resolve, 
and incentives to misrepresent their strength and resolve.° The higher each state’s 
estimate of its probability of winning and the higher its resolve, the higher are its 
demands from its opponent. The probability of winning is determined by the relative 
military strengths of the belligerents and by random factors (what James Fearon calls 
“environmental uncertainty"). Resolve can be measured by the number of soldiers one 
state would be willing to have killed to enforce its demands. 

Once a war starts, and the belligerents spend some time fighting with each 
other, their uncertainty about the final outcome decreases. They begin to acquire new 
information about their own as well as their adversaries’ capabilities. They also begin 
to learn more about both sides’ resolve. Specifically, continuous combat will tell both 
sides all sorts of things about the final outcome on the battlefield that they can never 
know before the war. 

As the warring states get more information about their "true" relative strength 
and resolve, their expected utility for continued war changes. Because we assumed 
that there are no domestic consequences to the terms of peace, what each side is 
willing to cede rather than fight should change as a result of the changing expected 


Brunswick, NJ 08903; November, 1990; Wagner, R. Harrison, "Peace, War, and the Balance of Power," Paper delivered at the 
1992 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, The Palmer House Hilton, September 3-6, 1992. Blainey, 
Geoffrey; The Causes of War: The Free Press, New York, 3rd edition, 1988 


*. I believe there are three potential explanations for war that do “not rely on human irrationality or domestic political 
pathologies.” The first is “private information.” The second centers around commitment problems, how can settlements that 
change the relative power of the belligerents be enforceable. The third, and weakest explanation, centers around the divisibility of 
the issues at stake. With indivisible stakes two states can rationally go to war, even if they agree about the probability of 
winning. I examine these last two explanations in more depth in "The Origins of War Termination," a paper presented at the 
PIPES Workshop, the University of Chicago, December 10, 1992. 


*. James Fearon, “War, Relative Power and Private Information,” paper presented at the PIPES workshop at the University 
of Chicago, February 27, 1992 


utility for war. Changes in estimates of these two factors, resolve and relative 
strength, therefore lead to changes in war aims during the fighting. 


First, when one side learns that he is stronger than he previously thought, 
when he upwardly revises his subjective probability of winning, what he thinks he can 
get by continued fighting minus the costs of war should increase. Therefore, his 
minimum demands or his war aims will go up. 

As developed so far, the model predicts that changes in the estimated 
battlefield outcome and in war aims should move in the same direction. Thus the 
following proposition: 


Proposition I: As each side gets new information about its probability of 
winning, its war aims change. If you learn you are more likely to win, your 
war aims increase; if you learn you are less likely to win, your war aims 
decrease. 


Second, as you learn your opponent’s resolve, i.e., his value for the issue at 
stake, your war aims will also change. The reason is that the higher he values the 
issue, i.e., the higher the costs he is willing to suffer, the more costs he will be able 
to inflict on you. For illustrative purposes, we can measure a Sstate’s resolve by the 
number of casualties it is willing to suffer to enforce its demands. Assume the relative 
strength of the belligerents makes you twice as strong as he, so that he suffers two 
casualties for every one of your casualties. You are willing to suffer 500 casualties to 


enforce your demands. Suffering 500 casualties will allow you to inflict 1,000 
casualties on the enemy. If the enemy is willing to suffer more than 1,000 casualties 
he will have a positive expected value for continuing the war and he will be able to 
enforce his demands. The higher the costs of war, the lower should your war aims 
be. Thus the following proposition: 


Proposition 2: A& each side revises its estimate of the opponent’s resolve, its 
war aims will change. If you learn your opponent has a lower resolve than you 
estimated previously, your war aims increase; if you learn he has a higher 
resolve, your war aims decrease. 


Relative power and relative resolve interact to determine each state’s relative 
bargaining strength. Relative power functions as an “exchange rate" that translates 
relative resolve in overall relative bargaining strength. 


In summary, a state’s war aims go down as it lowers its estimate of the 
probability of winning, as it learns the opponent has a higher value for the issue at 


= 
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stake, and as it learns the costs of war are higher than expected.° 


II. The expected utility for settlement: Domestic Politics 

So far, I have argued that states choose between continued war and settlement 
on the basis of the probable consequences of their choice. If a state expects a better 
payoff from continued war than from the terms of settlement offered, it will rationally 
decide to continue fighting. In the section above, I outlined how the expected utility 
for war changes. In this section J focus on the consequences of the alternative course 
of action: settlement. Settlement occurs and war ends when both sides agree on the 
terms. Either you accept your opponent’s terms, or he accepts yours. 


The basic intuition is that different regimes have different utilities for the same 
terms of settlement. The underlying utility functions of the actors do not change 
during war, but for some regimes the consequences of a poor settlement are worse 
than for other regimes. It is the fear of the off the equilibrium path outcome, the loss 
of power, that determines the war aims of such regimes. 


In any state, the people evaluate the performance of their regime on the basis 
of the outcome of the war. A regime that leads its people into war and loses faces 
pressure to give up the reins of power.’ (See table 1) Anticipating settlement on 
losing terms is therefore a bitter pill to swallow for any regime. However, the 
consequences of losing power may be very different across regimes. 


®. The intuition that war aims change as the result of a rational process that weighs relative power and relative resolve is 
supported by a letter from Berchtold to Bethmann Hollweg from 10 November 1914. Berchtold argues (my translation): "With 
an eye to the future it would be an advantage for both allies if we could achieve already now, in strictest confidence, an exchange 
of thoughts about which goals of the war we should strive for and appear attainable, to compare these with the sacrifices that we 
will have to bring for the realization of these goals, and simultaneously weigh the dangers, that could result from a strict holding 
on to potentially too high aims.” Andre Scherer et Jacques Grunewald; L’ Allemagne et les Problemes de la Paix pendant la 
premiere guerre mondiale. Documents extraits des archives de l’office allemand des Affaires etrangeres, publies et annotes par 
Andre Scherer et Jacques Grunewald, preface de Maurice Baumont et Pierre Renouvin, Bd. I Des Origines a la Declaration de la 
guerre sous-Marine a outrance, aout 1914 -31. janvier 1917, Paris, 1962, Vol. I, No.9, p.9. 


7. In a recent paper, Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and Randolph M. Siverson develop a model to explain the effects of war 
policy on the political survival of the domestic leadership. Amongst other interesting findings they report that the costs of the war 
and the outcome (win/lose) significantly affect the chances of political survival of the domestic leaders. Bruce Bueno de Mesquita 
and Randolph M. Siverson, "War and the Survival of Political Leaders," mimeo, the Hoover Institution. Also Arthur A. Stein 
and Bruce M. Russett, “Evaluating War: Outcomes and Consequences,” in Handbook of Political Conflict, Theory and Research, 
Ted Robert Gurr, (ed.), New York: The Free Press, 1980; pp.399-422, p.410-1 
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Table 1: Evaluating War: Outcomes and Consequences® 


Winners Losers 


Regime change 0 9 
No regime change 10 0 


The Major Powers™ Winner (s) Loser (s) 


Franco-Prussian Prussia France 
Russo-Japanese Japan Russia” 
World War I Great Britain Germany 
France Austria-Hungary 
United States Russia 
Italy 
Japan 
World War II United States Germany 
8.2 Japan 
Great Britain Italy 
France 


* Wars in which there was a clear loser (that is, a nation that surrendered, was 
occupied, or lost territory). 

** Classified as a regime change because of the Revolution of 1905, the writing of a 
new constitution, and the czar’s being forced to establish a Duma. This is a marginal 
case since the chief of state (the czar) did not change. 


In some regimes the loss of power may only be temporary. In democracies for 
example, parties and interest groups can regain their access to power and influence in 
subsequent elections. In other regimes, the loss of power may be permanent. Such 
regimes can rationally decide to continue fighting even when their utility for war 
decreases because a small chance of victory still outweighs the consequences of losing 
power. 


This section develops a typology of regime types to explain which regimes 
have an abnormal low utility for settlement on losing terms. I distinguish three types: 
1) dictatorships, 2) oligarchies and 3) democracies. Dictatorships and democracies 
change their war aims with changes in the expected utility for war, as outlined in the 
section above. Oligarchies, in contrast, change their war aims to cover the costs of 
the war. 


For the purposes of this analysis, an oligarchy has three essential 
characteristics. First, there exists an intense pre-war competition over domestic 


*. This table is from Arthur A. Stein and Bruce M. Russett, “Evaluating War: Outcomes and Consequences,” in Handbook of 
Political Conflict, Theory and Research, Ted Robert Gurr, (ed.), New York: The Free Press, 1980; pp.399-422, p.411, Table 
10.1. 
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political control. Second, the regime cannot purge the domestic opposition, although it 
may use less violent and drastic methods of repression. Third, the ruling elite does 
not want to give up the reins of power because the opposition threatens to remove the 
elite’s privileges. Moreover, the loss of these privileges would be permanent. The 
elite fears that once the opposition comes to power, the old order will be irrevocably 
doomed. 


The following typology differentiates regimes according to three criteria: 1) 
the nature of the competition between the domestic leadership and the opposition, 2) 
the capacity to purge the domestic opposition and 3) control over the domestic flow of 
information. These three criteria fundamentally influence a regime’s choice between 
continued fighting or settlement.® 


In different regime types, different domestic groups have access to wealth and 
influence. In some states, only one group has access to wealth and influence; such 
regimes are defined as Dictatorships. Dictatorships totally control the domestic flow 
of information and they can purge the domestic opposition. Dictatorships do not have 
to justify the terms of settlement to a domestic audience. They do not fear a domestic 
revolt as the result of a losing peace because they can purge the opposition. In other 
words, the expected utility of a settlement depends only on the terms of settlement, 
not on any domestic reaction to those terms. Therefore, dictatorships change their war 
aims with changes in the expected utility for war. 

In a second category of states, a strictly limited number of groups have access 
to wealth and influence; such regimes are defined as Oligarchies. Oligarchic regimes 
control the domestic flow of information. They can repress their domestic enemies but 
they cannot murder the opposition at will, they cannot conduct purges. Oligarchies 
therefore face a domestic audience which evaluates the policies of the regime. The 
regime, therefore, anticipates the effects of their policies on the relevant domestic 
audience. '° 

In the final category of states, many if not all groups have access to wealth 
and power; such regimes are defined as Democracies. In democracies, groups acquire 
access to wealth and influence primarily as a result of elections. Democratic regimes 
only have a limited control over the domestic flow of information and cannot repress 
the domestic opposition. Democracies, obviously, also face a domestic audience. 


The nature of the political competition between leadership and opposition 
sharply distinguishes regime types. In different regimes the leadership different 
constraints in its struggle to remain in power. Dictatorships stay in power because 
they can purge the domestic opposition. Oligarchies stay in power through a mixture 
of repression and bribing just enough domestic interests to form a minimum winning 


*. The first of these criteria resembles a distinction made by Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and Randolph M. Siverson, "War and 
the Survival of Political Leaders,“ Mimeo, pp.9-10. 


See James D. Fearon, Audience effects ....272?, 1992 


coalition. Democracies stay stable as long as groups and interests that are currently 
out of power think they can attain power in the future." 


Oligarchic regimes stay in power because they enable the included groups to 
capture rents at the expense of the excluded groups. These excluded groups face high 
costs to overthrow the regime. Thus, oligarchic regimes must offer the excluded 
groups just so much that the benefits of an attempted revolt are less than its costs. 
Such benefits can take many forms, for example, national prestige, economic growth, 
or possibilities of advancement in the colonies. All authoritarian regimes fear 
revolution from below, but as long as they appease the major domestic groups their 
stability is largely ensured.’ 

Democratic regimes stay in power because groups that presently have less 
access can gain more access to wealth and influence later through democratic 
processes. As long as opposing groups think they can become winners in the future, 
they will not attempt to overthrow the government. Losers in an election fear no 
punishment other than their perhaps temporary exclusion from access. 


If an oligarchic regime is thrown out of power they lose their privileged 
position, most often permanently. Sometimes its leaders lose their lives. Therefore, 
the expected value of settlement on losing terms is very low. The expected value of 
continued war can easily be higher when there remains a small chance of winning the 
war and staying in power. Because the value of maintaining power, or the cost of 
losing power, is so high, for the regime these costs can easily outweigh the costs of 
an even worse settlement and the costs of continuing a losing war. Thus, oligarchic 
regimes formulate war aims to cover the costs of the war. 

When an oligarchic regime learns that the expected utility of the war is less 
than the costs of the war they have no incentive to settle on terms that equal their 
expected utility for war. Their utility for settlement drops sharply at the point where 
the terms of settlement equal the costs of the war because they anticipate the domestic 
political consequences. Any terms below the break even point result in a high 
probability of losing power domestically, while terms above the break even point 
produce a high probability of staying in power. 

Therefore, oligarchic regimes have strong incentives to settle only on terms 
that at a minimum cover the costs of the war. However, when the regime learns there 
is absolutely no chance of winning the war, when the outcome has become certain, 
they should lower their war aims and settle, even on losing terms, because then it is 
no longer rational to suffer the additional costs of war. 


The domestic opposition, in the meantime, obviously prefers to settle on terms 


"See Adam Przeworski, Democracy and the Market, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991, chapter 1. 


2 Once a revolution threatens, however, some authoritarian regimes may face an internal free rider problem. Each included, 
but competing group in an authoritarian regime will tell the others to do the dirty work. Moreover, competing groups can blame 
each other, in an effort to provide a convenient scapegoat. By sacrificing one group they hope to appease the populace. 
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that equal the expected utility for war. The opposition has no incentive to suffer 
additional costs to ensure the survival of the regime. Therefore, if the leadership 
learns they will probably not be able to win the war, they can only continue fighting 
as long as the opposition does not find out the war is probably lost. After all, the 
regime faces a threat to its political position when the opposition learns that the terms 
of settlement will not cover the costs of the war. It does not really matter whether the 
opposition learns it during or after the war. If the opposition learns the war is 
probably lost, they will be tempted to overthrow the regime, the very danger the 
regime wants to avoid. 


Oligarchic regimes can continue fighting, even when they learn they will 
probably lose because they can repress the opposition and control the domestic flow 
of information. Its leaders typically possess better information about the prospects of 
the war than citizens which allows them to manipulate their war aims for domestic 
political purposes. Oligarchies have the advantage that they control the media and 
thereby restrict the dissemination of bad news. As long as they can prevent the 
opposition from finding out the precarious state of affairs, oligarchic regimes will 
continue fighting a losing war in the hope they can pull a rabbit out of the hat and 
win the war. 


Because oligarchic regimes must demonstrate a profit at the end of the war to 
buy off their constituent groups and appease the populace, they will not lower their 
war aims below a minimal profit, even when they learn they are unlikely to win. In 
other words, if the regime finds itself losing, it will formulate war aims that recoup 
the losses of the war; as its losses mount during the war, so will its war aims. 


Proposition 3: If an authoritarian regime estimates that the war will not 
bring a profit, its war aims will increase with the costs of the war. 


Democratic regimes formulate war aims that equal their expected utility for 
war. In other words, they maximize the return on the war according to their estimates 
of their relative power and resolve. Democratic regimes differ from oligarchic 
regimes for three basic reasons. First, even if the government is voted out of office, 
its beneficiaries can regain their access to wealth and influence in subsequent 
elections. Therefore, the costs of losing access are minimal. Second, the value of 
staying in power is less than it is for authoritarian regimes because democratic 
regimes do not extract similar rents from excluded groups. Third, most groups that 
have access in a democratic regime stand to lose more from continuing the war on 
losing terms and a potentially worse settlement than from a temporarily diminished 
access. These reasons do not deny the obvious point that governments in democratic 
states also try to maximize their tenure and therefore have an incentive not to end the 
war on losing terms. However, the expected utility for settlement on losing terms is 
much higher for democracies than for oligarchies. For democracies the expected 
utility of settlement is only marginally influenced by the consequences of those terms. 


Democracies, therefore, change their war aims with chances in their expected utility 
for war. 


Democratic regimes can not attempt the same strategies as oligarchic regimes 
because they do not control the domestic flow of information, and they cannot repress 
their opposition. In a democracy the main source of information for the opposition is 
a free press. The expectations and estimates of the domestic opposition, therefore, 
resemble the regime’s estimates much more closely. Their control over the domestic 
flow of information gives authoritarians regimes a window of opportunity to continue 
the war in the hope they can turn the tide. In democratic regimes, such windows are 
much smaller and they close earlier. Moreover, because more groups are represented 
in democracies, it is less likely that the costs of continued war can be shifted on non- 
represented groups. Democracies, therefore, also do not have the same opportunities 
as authoritarian regimes to continue the war. Both demand and supply side factors 
lead democratic regimes to behave like unitary rational actors when they formulate 
their war aims. 


PART TWO: GERMANY’S WAR AIMS IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

The second part of this paper tests the theory outlined above in a case study of 
Germany’s war aims in the First World War. Surprisingly, although this war has been 
analyzed from many angles, little theoretical work has been done on the problem of 
its termination. It is probably true that the First and Second World War have done 


much to convince many that once a war starts it must run its inevitable course, like a 
force of nature. This popular view is mistaken, a rational choice theory that bases 
itself on the incentives and the choices of the relevant actors can explain why the First 
World War continued, and why it ended when it did. 


Main themes 

I examine how Germany’s war aims changed during the war with a heavy 
emphasis on the events of 1916. The focus on Germany’s war aims in 1916 allows me 
to sample on the intervening variable, regime type, and the independent variables, 
new information about the outcome of the war and the costs of the war. 

Germany’s behavior during the First World War confirms the predictions of 
the theory. As long as there remained a small chance of victory, Germany’s war aims 
increased with the costs of the war. When Germany’s leaders learned their chances 
for victory were decreasing, they did not lower but raised their war aims. From an 
outsider’s perspective it appears irrational for the governing elite to continue a war it 
is probably losing. But, as Hans*Gatzke argues, "we must remember that to most of 
the beneficiaries of the Hohenzollern regime, the loss of [their] privileges was at least 
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as vital a threat as the military defeat of their country."" 


The historical record is also quite clear that it was the fear of the overthrow of 
the old order that prompted this increase in war aims. Germany’s leaders chose to 
continue the war because they feared that an "insufficient peace" would irrevocably 
change the political order of the Empire and bring the Socialists to power. Only a 
victorious "Hindenburg peace" which outweighed the costs of the war could stop the 
Socialist threat and ensure the continued dominance of the old elite. 


I test the theory against two competing explanations. The first competing 
explanation argues that domestic politics does not matter. This competing explanation 
predicts that states change their war aims with changes in the expected utility for war. 
In short, war aims change as states get new information about the outcome on the 
battlefield. The evidence is clear that Germany’s war aims increased even though the 
leadership learned that Germany’s chances for victory were declining. 

The second competing explanation is culled from what remains the standard 
work on Germany’s war aims in the First World War, Fritz Fischer’s book Griff nach 
der Weltmacht, published in 1961.'* Fischer argues that there was no fundamental 
change in Germany’s high war aims during the war because her war aims were the 
expression of a "German grab for hegemony." I will show that Germany’s aims were 
not the expression of any particularly German aggressive intentions to become a 
world power. Instead, Germany’s war aims rose with the costs of the war because her 
leaders believed that the alternative to high aims was revolution at home. In game- 
theoretic terms, the outcome off the equilibrium path made Germany’s leaders choose 
continued war over a compromise peace. 


To prove these claims, I present three main arguments. I first show that pre- 
war Germany fits the description of an oligarchic regime as outlined in the theory. I 
show that pre-war Germany was ruled by an oligarchic regime that faced a threat to 
its political position by the rise of the Socialist party. The aristocracy and prosperous 
middle classes were locked in an intense struggle for political control of the state with 
the rising working classes. 

The theory predicts that oligarchic regimes will formulate war aims that give 


8. Hans W. Gatzke, Germany’s Drive to the West (Drang nach Westen) A Study of Germany’s Western War Aims During 
the First World War, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966; p.273. Emphasis added. Gatzke’s book is an impressive effort 
with many valuable insights and mostly careful scholarship. However, there is at least one important mistake in the book. On 
pages 139-40 he argues that on September 2 Bethmann sent a telegram to Germany’s ambassador in Washington which asked 
“Would mediation by Wilson be possible and successful if we were to guarantee Belgium’s unconditional restoration? Otherwise 
the unrestricted U-boat warfare will have to be carried out in dead earnest." As the source of this quote he refers to K. Forster 
The Failures of Peace, Washington, D.C. 1941, p.41. While the reference is correct, Forster mistranslates the original german. 
The correct german quote can be found in Scherer & Grunewald, No.319, pp.465-6. Its correct translation is very different. 
“Would . . . peace mediation by Wilson be possible and successful if we guarantee Belgium’s conditional restoration? Otherwise 
unrestricted U-boat warfare must be seriously considered.” My translation, emphasis added. 


“| Fritz Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, Die Kriegszielpolitk des kaiserlichen Deutschland 1914/18; Duesseldorf: Droste 
Verlag, 1961. An abridged version of Fisher’s book was published in english under the title Germany’s Aims in the First World 
War, W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1967. 


them the best chance of staying in power. This prediction is tested in the next two 
sections. The second section shows that when the leadership learned their chances for 
victory were decreasing they increased their war aims. I focus on the events of 1916, 
because during this year Germany’s leaders faced an almost unbroken string of 
unexpected bad news. In the third section, I show that the leadership increased its war 
aims to cover the costs of the war and buy off the populace. 


The setting and the players 

The origins of the First World War have been examined in many books and 
articles and it would take much too much space to do the topic justice. My analysis 
takes the outbreak of the war and the prevailing political order in Germany as its 
point of departure. It should be noted, though, that everywhere people went to war in 
jubilant spirits expecting a quick and victorious peace. 

To predict Germany’s war aims, the dependent variable, we must code 
Germany on the intervening variable: regime type. In this section I show that pre-war 
Germany was an oligarchic regime and I describe the political setting of pre-war 
Germany to identify the main decision makers and the sources of their political 
power. Germany qualifies as an oligarchic regime because the governing elite saw 
itself locked in a life or death struggle with the Socialists who hoped to change 
Germany into a democracy. At stake, they thought, was nothing less than political 
primacy and the continued dominance of the old order. 


II.1 The Intervening Variable: Regime type 

Pre-war Germany witnessed the surging crest of a decades-long struggle 
between the old order and the threat of socialism. This fight dates back to well before 
the first Socialist Law of 19 October, 1878. Germany’s pre-war political system was 
designed to protect the interests of the aristocracy and the prosperous middle classes. 
Politically, they were represented by the so-called staatserhaltende parties (roughly 
translatable as the state-preserving parties). Opposed to them and their political and 
social power they saw, with increasing alarm, the rise of the working classes.'* The 
working classes were politically represented mostly by the Socialist party. The 
members of the old order viewed this struggle as nothing less than a struggle for their 
privileges and interests, their very political survival. 

From the late 1890s onward the political air was full with continuous appeals 
and warnings about the coming fight against the Socialist threat. For example, 
Johannes von Miquel, Finance Minister in the Caprivi Government, and a prominent 
player in the foundation of the National Liberal Party, authored the so-called 


'S. This summary of pre-war Germany’s political conflict is largely based on Gordon A. Craig, Germany 1866-1945; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1978, chapters V and VIII; and Gerhard Ritter, The Sword and the Scepter; The Problem of 
Militarism in Germany. Vol.I] “The European Powers and the Wilhelminian Empire, 1890-1914;" Coral Gables, Florida: 
University of Miami Press, 1970. Vol.II] "The Tragedy of Statesmanship -- Bethmann Hollweg as War Chancellor (1914-1917);" 
Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami Press, 1972. Vol. IV: "The Reign of German Militarism and the Disaster of 1918;" 
Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami Press, 1973 . 


Sammlungspolitik, to combine all forces against socialism. In a letter to Field 
Marshall von Waldersee, ex-Chief of the General Staff, ex-head of the Military 
Cabinet, Miquel explained in 1897 that "[t]he great task of the present is, without 
prejudice ... to gather together all the elements that support the state and thereby 
prepare for the unavoidable battle against the Social Democratic movement.""® 

Wilhelm II repeatedly attacked the Socialists in the most vehement terms and 
warned against any subversion of the existing order. He felt that "the party that dares 
to attack the foundations of the state, that rises against religion and that does not even 
call a halt before the person of the All-Highest Sovereign ... must be destroyed."!” 

The Social Democrats, for their part, although becoming more reformist, did 
little to cool tempers and calm the political waters when they forced a cut of 12 
million Reichsmark in the government’s naval estimates and launched a full-scale 
attack upon William II’s personal regime and the influence of irresponsible agencies 
in 1897. Gordon A. Craig summarizes the pre-war political struggle as follows: 

There is no doubt that there were many who sincerely believed that no 

compromise with Social Democracy was possible, but there were more, 

in the councils of the Conservative, Centre, and National Liberal 

parties, and the Bund der, Landwirte and the Centralverband deutscher 

Industrieller, who saw that the price of collaboration with the working 

class was social and political change of a kind that they thought they 

could not afford.'* 


When in the 1913 Reichstag elections the Socialists won 67 new seats to give 
them 110 Reichstag deputies, the representatives of the old order, mainly in the 
bureaucracy and the army, virtually panicked. To them, the results "seemed to 
portend an imminent democratization of the country, if not something worse."!” 

Days after the war broke out, on August 4, 1914, the Kaiser called for unity 
on the homefront when he announced to the Reichstag: "I no longer recognize parties, 
I recognize only Germans." But this appeal for a so-called Burgfrieden, was, as the 
word translates, to be no more than a political truce for the duration of the war. As 
we shall see, the truce did not even last that long. Nonetheless the call for a domestic 
political truce did have important implications for the conduct and content of the 
internal political debate in Germany during the war. Heinrich Class, a prominent Pan- 
German agitator reacted to the Emperor’s speech "For Godsake! That means the war 
is lost internally politically!"”° 

The political power of the old order rested on three pillars: the army, the 


- Quoted in Craig, op. cit., p.255, footnote 8. 

- Quoted in Craig, op. cit., p.264. See also, ibid, p.270. 
. Craig. op. cit., p.269. 

. Craig. op.cit.. p.293 


*. Quoted (in German) in Craig, op. cit., p. 364. 
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bureaucracy and Prussia’s extraordinary position in the Empire. For example, they 
pronounced the army “the only fixed point in the whirlpool, the rock in the sea of 
revolution that threatens us on all sides, the talisman of loyalty, ...""" The governing 
elite went to extraordinary lengths to protect the sources of their strength. For 
example, through a mixture of indoctrination and coercion the old order tried to 
ensure ideological purity in the army and the bureaucracy and forestall any chances in 
the constitutional order.”” Officers were required to subordinate their political 
convictions to those of the Emperor on the basis of their personal oath of loyalty.” 

The backbone of the old order was Prussia, and the continued dominance of 
the governing elite would be protected as long as Prussia’s political dominance over 
the Empire remained firmly in place. Since Bismarck’s time and especially after 1878 
the political conflict centered around Prussia’s extraordinary position and the political 
ordering of the Empire. At stake was the introduction of parliamentary government 
and especially universal suffrage in the Prussian parliament, the Landtag, and even 
outright revolution. 


Pre-war Germany’s political institutions 

The Emperor, the Chancellor and the Chief of Staff were the three main 
decision makers in Germany during the war. Although Emperor William II 
constitutionally was the strongest decision maker, he often failed to assert his 
authority.* As long as Chancellor and Chief of Staff agreed, they mostly managed 
to assert their preferred policy. If they disagreed, the issue was resolved by the 
Emperor. Sometimes William II sided with the civilians, but especially after August 


1916, he most often sided with the military. 

The institutional arrangement of the Empire was largely determined by 
Bismarck’s constitution of 1871. It ensured that the Kaiser held preponderant decision 
authority. Together with his Chancellor he held executive power. The Kaiser needed 
the countersign of his Chancellor on all laws but the Chancellor served at his 
pleasure. The Emperor had reserved the right to determine foreign policy, "with the 
right to make treaties and conclude alliances, as well as declare war and conclude 


peace."”° 


**_ Quoted in Craig, op. cit., p.159. 


2. See Craig, op. cit., p.159; For some lurid examples see: Gerhard Ritter, The Sword and the Scepter; The Problem of 
Militarism in Germany, 4 Vols., Vol.II "The European Powers and the Wilhelminian Empire, 1890-1914;" Coral Gables, 
Florida: University of Miami Press, 1970; pp.102-3. 


23. The intimate connection between armed forces and conservative forces is a common phenomenon. However, as Deist 
notes, the interaction between the army and the parliamentary left was a specific German development, in which the army was 
given internal political goals. Wilhelm Deist, ed., Militaer und Innen politik im Weltkrieg 1914-1918 Erster un Zweiter Teil, 
Duesseldorf: Droste Verlag 1970; in Quelien zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der Politischen Parteien, Zweite Reihe, 
Militaer und Politik, herausgegeben von Erich Matthias und Hans Meier-Welcker, Band 1/I und 1/II; 1/1, p.XIX 


**_ As Craig Koerner jokingly put it, William IT was a variable, all by himself. David Laitin added that William II was a 
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In his capacity as King of Prussia, the Emperor commanded the forces of all 
German states in war and he controlled powers of appointment in the armed forces 
and considerable administrative powers by virtue of the Kommandogewalt, the Royal 
power of command, a vague but tremendously important power.”° Everything that 
fell under the Kommandogewalt was not subject to the Prussian Ministry nor the 
Directives of the Chancellor.?” The Emperor, finally, appointed all officials of the 
federal government, and he could “summon, prorogue, and close the Reichstag, ... 
[and] he possessed the right to interpret the constitution." 

Legislative powers lay in the hands of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) and the 
Reichstag. The Federal Council, the upper house of the legislature, was dominated by 
the Prussian deputies who controlled 17 of the 58 votes in the Council. This was 
more than enough to enable the Prussian deputies to block any constitutional 
amendment that were not in its own interest.”? Delegates to the Federal Council were 
appointed by the rulers and governments of the 25 federal states. The Chancellor was 
the president of the Federal Council. The Chancellor "in most legislative matters 
controlled the majority in the Bundesrat, which in turn could veto proposals 
originating in the Reichstag."*° The Federal Council could amend or veto draft 
legislation, but, in the latter case, if the government insisted, it could do so only at 
the cost of a dissolution of the Reichstag. 

This Reichstag was elected by universal male suffrage. The Reichstag assent 
was necessary for all legislation but it had few powers of initiative and mostly acted 
upon proposals raised by the Chancellor and the Federal Council. Nor could the 
Reichstag force the Chancellor to explain and defend his policies at their demand. To 
thwart the influence of the lower classes, Bismarck’s constitution stipulated that 
Reichstag member would not receive salaries. The Reichstag could not force the 
removal of the Chancellor. 

The military was not subject to any parliamentary control except for budget 
matters. The crucial reform dates from 1883. The powers of the War Minister who 
had been responsible to the (Prussian) Parliament were diminished. In 1883 the new 
War Minister agreed that the Chief of the general Staff would have direct access tho 
the emperor without the War Minister’s mediation, and that all army personnel matter 
would be removed form the purview of the War Ministry and lodged in the Military 
Cabinet.*' This administrative reorganization not only weakened the authority of the 


- See Deist. op. cit., 1/1, p. XIX. 
Deist, op. cit., p.XXIX. 

. Craig, op. cit., 
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. Craig, op. cit.. p. 


*. Hans Peter Hanssen, Diary of a Dying Empire, Ralph H. Lutz, Mary Schofield, and O.O. Winther, eds., translated by 
Oscar Osburn Winther, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1955, p.207, footnote 8. 


"| Craig. op. cit.. p.161 


Reichstag in military affairs but, more importantly, that of the Chancellor.*? The 
Military Cabinet advised the Emperor on military matters, and, by weight of its 
expertise had substantial influence on the Emperor’s decisions in military affairs. The 
members of the Military Cabinet enjoyed the trust of the Emperor and were consulted 
much more often than the civilian leaders.** "[B]y Prussian military tradition, the 
head of the military cabinet was much closer to the throne than any of the others."™ 
Indeed, their influence and the Emperor’s predilection for military affairs often led to 
the Chancellor’s messages and wishes being given only secondary importance.*° 
Leaving "the broad and ill-defined area of royal command power to the emperor," in 
Ritter’s view meant leaving it, "in effect to the military cabinet and the General 
Staff."*° Thus, there did not exist a truly unified military high command, nor 
political leadership over the military, nor a central agency in which military and 
civilian authority collaborated. 

The Chief of Staff had independent access to the throne, and the miliary 
cabinet of the Kaiser, his daily entourage, was responsible only to him. Upon the 
outbreak of the war, the military gained control over domestic affairs to a high degree 
through the "Belagerungsgesetz." Through this law, the Emperor’s powers were 
basically unrestricted. Only he imposed it, he named the Military Commanders, could 
give them orders and control their effort.*” However, "in wartime ... the Imperial 
General Staff became the sole source of leadership that mattered, while the military 
cabinet was restricted to personnel matters, ... [and] the Kaiser [became] virtually 
isolated from all operational decisions. "** 

The crucial factor for the later development of Germany’s war aims was that 


there existed no clear and established pattern of political control by representatives of 
the populace over the military. All channels of authority led to the Kaiser, who relied 
heavily on his advisors, the military cabinet. In practice, the Kaiser had ceded much 
control over military affairs to the Chief of the General Staff, who could design and 
implement appointment and orders with a high degree of latitude. However, as Marc 
Trachtenberg convincingly showed, ultimate authority still rested with the Kaiser, who 
could and did on at least one extremely important occasion, overrule his Chief of 


*_ See also the Kaiser’s "Anderweite Organisation der oberen Marinebehoerden” of March 14, 1889 in Deist, op. cit., 1/1, 
p.XXV. 
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* Ritter, Vol. I, p.123. 
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Staff.*° 


Prussia’s position in the Empire 

The constitution provided that the Prussian military legislation was to be 
adopted by all the federal states. "The federal system thus established was 
superimposed on the Prussian autocracy but was, in fact, dominated by feudal and 
reactionary Prussia."“° 

In the Prussian Landtag, deputies were not elected democratically but by a 
system that favored the propertied classes. Since 1849, voters were divided into three 
classes according to the amount of taxes they paid. Each class had a third of the 
suffrage.*' This provided a strong bulwark against the forces of liberalism and 
democracy. Prussia’s dominant position in the Empire explains the tremendous weight 
the Socialists and the governing elite attached to reforms of the Prussian electoral 
laws. Indeed, in the words of Hans Peter Hanssen, a Reichstag Deputy "Since the 
government of the empire depended on Prussia, the German socialists naturally 
championed Prussian electoral reforms, ...""” 

To summarize, the main decision-makers in Germany during the war were the 
Kaiser, Wilhelm II;** Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, the Chancellor;“ General 
Erich von Falkenhayn, Chief of the General Staff from September 1914 to August 
1916;*° General, later Fieldmarshall, Paul von Hindenburg, commander of the 
Oberost, commanding German forces in the Eastern Front, from August 31st 1916 
onward Chief of the General Staff; and last, but definitely not least, General Erich 
von Ludendorff, Hindenburg’s Chief of Staff at Oberost, from August 31st, 1916 


%. Trachtenberg shows that the Kaiser halted the Schlieffen Plan, halting the advance through Luxembourg, explicitly 
overruling a panicking Moltke when he hear of the British “proposal” (which turned out to be a mistake) that Britain would 
remain neutral if Germany did not attack France and would conduct the war only in the east. See: Marc Trachtenberg, "The 
Meaning of Mobilization in 1914," in Steven E. Miller, Sean M. Lynn-Jones and Stephen van Evera, eds., Military Strategy and 
the Origins of the First World War, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991; pp.195-225, pp.215-6 
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Alexander von Mueller; Regierte der Kaiser? Kriegstagebuccher, Aufzeichnungen und Briefe des Chefs des Marine-Kabinetts 
Admiral Georg Alexander von Mueller 1914-1918, Goettingen: Musterschmidt Verlag, 1959. 


“. On Bethmann Hollweg see his memoirs: Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege, Erster Teil: 
Vor dem Kriege; Zweiter Teil Wachrend des Krieges, Jost Duelffer, ed., Essen: Reimar Hobbing, 1989. 


“5, On Falkenhayn see: Erich von Falkenhayn; General Headquarters and its Critical Decisions 1914-1916, (London: 
Hutchinson & Co;) 19??. On his interactions with Bethmann Hollweg see: Karl-Heinz Janssen, Der Kanzler und der General, Die 
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Direnberger, Die Bezichungen zwischen Oherster Heeresleitung und Reichsleitung von 1914-18 Inaugural-Dissertation; Julius- 
Maximilian-universitact zu Wuerzburg (Berlin: Junker und Duennhaupt Verlag, 1936) 


onward First Quartermaster General at German Army Command (OHL).* 


11.2 The independent variable: new information in 1916 
Around Christmas 1915, Falkenhayn compiled a comprehensive review of 
Germany’s strategic situation and summed up the prospects for future plans of 
operations. He presented his conclusions to the Kaiser and Bethmann Hollweg.“ 
Falkenhayn reasoned that England was Germany’s main enemy and, to defeat 
England, its Allies must be defeated first. 
[FJor England the campaign on the continent of Europe with her own 
troops is at bottom a side-show. Her real weapons here are the French, 
Russian and Italian Armies. If we put these armies out of the war 
England is left to face us alone, and it is difficult to believe that in such 
circumstances her lust for our destruction would not fail her. It is true 
that there would be no certainty that she would give up, but there is a 
strong probability.” 
The Chief of the General Staff continued to argue that Russia was as good as finished: 


Even if we cannot perhaps expect a revolution in the grand style, we 

are entitled to believe that Russia’s internal troubles will compel her to 

give in within a relatively short period. In this connection it may be 

taken for granted that she will not revive her military reputation 

meanwhile. We need not be anxious about that.” 

Falkenhayn concluded that Germany should strike at France because France 
was almost at the breaking point. With France out of the war, England would find 
itself with her sword knocked out of her hand. Having learned from his enemies’ 
mistakes, Falkenhayn proposed to attack at Verdun, not to break through by frontal 
assault, but to bleed France white, explicitly through a battle of attrition.*° 


“. On Hindenburg and Ludendorff see: Robert B. Asprey, The German high command at war: Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
conduct World War I, William Morrow and Company, Inc., New York, 1991 and Stephen Bailey; "Erich Ludendorff as 
Quartermaster General of the German Army 1916-1918,” Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of History, University of 
Chicago, June 1966; Erich Ludendorff, Meine kriegserinnenungen 1014-1918, Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1919; 
Erich Ludendorff. Kriegfuehrung und Politik, Berlin: Mitther und Sohn, 1922; 


“. See: Karl-Heinz. Janssen. Der Kanzler und der General, Die Fuehrungskrise um Bethmann Hollweg und Falkenhayn 1914- 
1916, Goettingen-Berlin-Frank furt/Main-Zuerich: 1967; p.288-9 
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*®. "As I have already insisted, the strain on France has almost reached the breaking-point -- though it is certainly borne with 
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nothing more to hope for, that breaking-point would be reached and England's best sword knocked out of her hand. To achieve 
that object the uncertain method of a mass break-through, in any case beyond our means, is unnecessary. We can probably do 
enough for our purposes with limited resources. Within our reach behind the French sector of the Western front there are 
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In more general terms, Falkenhayn was very pessimistic about a continuation 
of the war into 1917 and he made sure Bethmann Hollweg knew it.’ Bethmann 
Hollweg was slightly less pessimistic.*? According to Mueller, he “did not believe in 
the impossibility for Germany to endure one more Winter campaign."* Falkenhayn 
was convinced Germany would have its last chance at victory in 1916. To that end, 
he strongly argued in favor of unrestricted submarine warfare, an important change in 
his previous position. 

Based on Falkenhayn’s detailed review, we can confidently infer Germany’s 
expectations and, therefore, which events in 1916 constituted "new information." As 
will be shown below, this new information forced Germany to revise and lower her 
estimate of the probability of winning the war. First, Operation Gericht, as 
Falkenhayn has dubbed his offensive aimed at Verdun, started on February 21 and 
lasted till July 11. The Germans made substantial gains, but when the French 
counterattacked on October 24, under their new Commander, General Nivelle, they 
recaptured the forts lost in the spring. The battle finally ended on December 18. The 
Germans not only had failed to bleed the French beyond their recovery, but their own 
casualties were almost as bad. The Germans lost 434,000 casualties against 541,000 
French casualties. 

Second, on July ist, the British launched their offensive on the Somme.” 
This battle became the first big “materialenschlacht" (equipmentbattle).The fighting 
lasted until 18 November 1916 and showed the German leadership that England was 


objectives for the retention of which the French General Staff would be compelled to throw in every man they have. If they do so 
the forces of France will bleed to death -- whether we reach our goal or not. If they do not do so, and we reach our objectives, 
the moral effect on France will be enormous. ... [p.218] ... The objectives of which I a speaking now are Belfort and Verdun." 
Falkenhayn, op. cit., p.217 


5! See the notes Bethmann Hollweg took on January 7, 1916 of his conversation with Falkenhayn about the prospects for the 
war. Janssen, op.cit., p. 289. Later that month, when asked directly by Holtzendorff [Function and rank?? upon 
Mueller’s prodding whether time worked for or against Germany Holtzendorff reported that Falkenhayn had told him that time 
worked against Germany. He also had said that Germany’s allied, Austria-Hungary and Turkey could not endure the war beyond 
the Fall of the year. Georg Alexander von Mueller; Regierte der Kaiser? Kriegstagebuecher, Aufzeichnungen und Briefe des 
Chefs des Marine-Kabinetts Admiral Georg Alexander von Mueller 1914-1918, Goettingen: Musterschmidt Verlag, 1959, p.149, 
see also p. 154. 


*. See also Bethmann’s hopeful account of operations at Verdun in March 29, 1916, in Hanssen, pp.138-140. 
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um Bethmann Hollweg und Falkenhayn 1914-1916, Goettingen-Berlin-Frankfurt/Main-Zuerich; 1967; p.290. Emphasis in 
original. 


willing to carry her share of the burden, and that her troops were no "side show."% 
Moreover, the Germans were horrified by the costs of the defense.” Ludendorff, 
before the battle of Passchendaele, warned against the recurrence of "Somme 
fighting."** Apparently, Falkenhayn was forced to scale down the offensive at 
Verdun because the battle of the Somme took much more ammunition than was 
expected. The first big "materialenschlacht." 

Third, the Brusilov offensive, from June 4 to August 11, 1916 proved that 
Russia still could fight hard and that it was Austria-Hungary, rather, who was 
incapable of defending herself. Indeed, on the last day of the year 

German Intelligence considered that Russia was in a happier situation 

that in the previous winter because in the recent fighting only part of 

her Army had been engaged and her loss in material had been slight.© 


On August 27, furthermore, Rumania attacked northward and joined the 
Entente. Germany’s leaders, although aware of this possibility, were nonetheless 
unhappily surprised by the timing.” 

In the meantime tensions with America had been raised markedly first by the 
German decision of February 23, to sink armed enemy merchant vessels without 
warning in the blockade against England, then by the sinking of the unarmed Sussex 
on March 24 by the German submarine U-92. On April 18, President Wilson sent a 
note to Germany threatening severing of diplomatic relations if Germany did not halt 
its submarine war against merchantmen. Although in principle the decision to go to 
unrestricted submarine warfare (i.e., also including unarmed merchantmen) had been 
taken on March 4, final authorization remained with the Emperor who had tentatively 


*. Janssen, op.cit.. argues that Falkenhayn underestimated until the summer of 1916 the number of troops the British were 
sending to France. Janssen. op. cit. p. 51. See also ibid, p.221: The French contributed with 26 Divisions even though 
Falkenhayn had told the Kaiser they had only 6 divisions in reserve. 

* Ina speech to the Finance Committee of 25 April, 1917 Dr. Cohn, a deputy in the Reichstag for the SDP, bewailed the 
losses at the Somme as follows: "Among the most recent disasters may be cited the destruction during the retreat from the 
Somme.” Quoted in Hanssen, p.183 


%. John Terraine, The Road to Passchendaele, London: Leo Cooper, 1977, p.16 


*. See Bethmann Hollweg’s notes of 19 July 1916 about a conversation with General Falkenhayn in Janssen, op. cit., p.296. 


©. Quoted from the German Official Account “Der Weltkrieg” in Cyril Falls, History of the Great War: Military Operations, 
France and Belgium, 1917, London: Macmillan and co, 1940, p.535, footnote 1. 


"Andre Scherer et Jacques Grunewald; L’ Allemagne et let Prohlemes de la Paix pendant la premiere guerre mondiale. 
Documents extraits des archives de l’office allemand des Affaires etrangeres, publies et annotes par Andre Scherer et Jacques 
Grunewald, preface de Maurice Baumont et Pien’e Renouvin, 4. Vols.; Bd. I Des Origines a la Declaration de la guerre sous- 
Marine 4 outrance, aout 1914 - 31. janvier 1917, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1962, p.463; Gruenau already warned 
on July 17, 1916 that Rumania’s entry on the side of the Entente could be expected any moment. See Georg Alexander von 
Mueller; Regierte der Kaiser? Kriegstagebuecher, Aufzeichnungen und Briefe des Chefs des Marine-Kabinetts Admiral Georg 
Alexander von Mueller 1914-1918, Goettingen: Musterschmidt Verlag, 1959, p.203; Falkenhayn commented: "The situation 
caused by these declarations of war {also the Italian declaration of war on Germany, august 27] found G.H.Q. not unprepared, 
but it took them by surprise.” Falkenhayn, op. cit., p.284 
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scheduled April 4 as the date on which the final decision would be made.” 
However, under pressure from America, Germany is forced to halt the U-boat 
warfare on merchantmen on 27 April 1916. While Germany’s leaders had hoped to 
launch unrestricted submarine warfare without drawing America into the war, they 
now knew with almost certainty that unrestricted warfare would mean war with 
America. 

Finally, the German leadership also learned that her populace might not be 
willing to suffer the rising costs of war quietly. On May 14, 1916, three days of food 
riots broke out in Leipzig. Again, on August 27, 1916, crowds gathered before the 
town hall in Hamborn, and pelted officials and police with rocks over food shortages. 
In June thousands of munition workers in Berlin and Braunschweig went on strike.® 
In June and July, the Military governors reported to the Prussian Ministry of War that 
the mood among the populace had worsened markedly, largely as a result of their 
increased uncertainty about the outcome of the war and uncertainty about the post-war 
domestic political order.“ The food shortage did not fail to leave its impression on 
the German population, the winter of 1916-17 became know as the 
"Kohlruebenwinter," the cabbage- or rutabaga-winter. 

Most importantly, the moral of the troops was seriously declining. For the first 
time the concept of “abgekaempfte Truppen" (exhausted troops) was used.© Even 
worse, the number of desertions increased over the fall and winter of 1916.© At the 
end of 1915 Bethmann Hollweg had been convinced by the War Ministry that 
Germany could continue fighting a long time, and that Germany need not fear a 
shortage of raw materials or substitutes.© At the end of May, however, Bethmann 
Hollweg notes from a conversation with Falkenhayn that Germany will be able to 
replace troops only until October 1917, while Austria-Hungary will only be able to do 
so until Spring 1917. Raw materials for the construction of Artillery and munitions 
will be available until the same time. In addition, the Austrian-Hungarian 
government warned the German government in the late Fall of 1916 that the country 


Mueller, op. cit., p.162 
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Press. 1933) Stanford University Publications, University Series: History, Economics, and Political Science, Vol.[V Number 2, 
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“. Wilhelm Deist, ed.. Militacr und Innenpolitik im Weltkrieg 1914-1918 Erster un Zweiter Teil, Duesseldorf: Droste Verlag 
1970; in Quellen zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der Politischen Parteien, Zweite Reihe, Militaer und Politik, 
herausgegeben von Erich Matthias und Hans Meier-Welcker, Band 1/1 und I/II; 1/1, p.378, No.154 and p.392, No.159. 


6°. Werner Basler: Deutschlands Annexionspolitik in Polen und im Baltikum 1914-1918, Berlin: Ruetten & Loening; 1962; 
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*. Dahlin, op.cit., p.85, footnote 111. 
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would fall apart if the war lasted much longer.” 

Germany’s leaders were certainly aware of these events and their implications. 
In August 1916, Bethmann Hollweg noted the "unexpected powers of resistance of 
France [and] the surprising offensive power of Russia." In a meeting of the 
Prussian cabinet, on August 28, Bethmann again admitted that Germany’s military 
situation had worsened seriously since March.”' At the end of October Bethmann 
Hollweg once again admitted that the situation had become more difficult for 
Germany. Bethmann confessed to the members of the Finance Committee that “our 
military situation is more unfavorable than it was last spring. Austria has been 
seriously defeated, both by Russian and Italy. Rumania has joined our enemy, and we 
have not had the success at Verdun which we expected."”* Colonel Bauer, 
Ludendorff’s dark prince on questions of domestic politics, and a very influential 
voice in OHL, also admitted that the situation would be intolerable if the war would 
last another year because "our soldiermaterial" is reaching its limits and because 
German Industry could not compete with the whole world.” 


11.2. The Dependent Variable: the Change in Germany’s War Aims 

Further below I will deal in detail about the interaction between Bethmann 
Hollweg and Hindenburg and Ludendorff in the formulation of Germany’s war aims 
for the Peace Note of December 1916. A short summary of the most important trend 
should suffice here to make the basic point that Germany’s war aims increased from 
January to November 1916. On the basis of this steady flow of bad new information, 
the competing theory (Blainey’s) predicts that Germany’s war aims would go down. 
In October and November 1916, Germany and Austria-Hungary drew up their war 
aims in detail in preparation of their peace offer of December 12. It is striking to see 
how, in spite of all the bad news of 1916, Germany’s war aims, if anything, 
increased from January to November 1916 (and increased even further if we include 
the additional demands of the army and the navy in December). It should be noted 
that the additional demands can not be simply be explained as bargaining chips. 
Bethmann Hollweg explicitly warned representatives of the press against such a 
strategy in March 1916, "[hJe did not consider it wise to bluff with far-reaching 


Basler, p.70 


7 Quoted in Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, pp.301-2; emphases added. 


™ Scherer & Grunewald, op.cit, p.463. 


*. Hans Peter Hanssen. Diary of a Dying Empire, Ralph H.Lutz, Mary Schofield, and 0.0. Winther, eds., translated by 
Oscar Osburn Winther, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1955, pp. 145-7. 


3. Janssen, op. cit., 256. For Bauer’s influence on Ludendorff see: Wilhelm Deist, ed., Militaer und Innenpolitik im 
Weltkrieg 1914-1918 Erster un Zweiter Teil, Duesseldorf: Droste Verlag 1970; in Quellen zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus 
und der Politischen Parteien, Zweite Reihe, Militaer und Politik, herausgegeben von Erich Matthias und Hans Meier-Welcker, 
Band 1/1 und 1/II; 1/1, pp.LV - LVI. One of Germany's most gifted Staff Officers who worked very closely with Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. Colone! Max von Hoffmann had remarked in March 1915 that Germany could not defeat its opponents to the extent 
that "we can dictate them terms. . . . Its not possible to completely defeat the russian army.” Quoted in Janssen, p.90 
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annexationist demands and then become more and more modest." 


Germany’s additional demands” were: Russian territory to the east of 
Grodno towards Brest-Litovsk, to give the new Polish Kingdom, to be under German 
control, a "good strategic border" running from the North to the South, against 
Russia.” Annexion of a larger Polish "Frontier Strip."”’ A treaty of commerce 
between Germany and Russia, with economic advantages for Germany.” Additional 
territory from France, in the Vosges in Alsace Lorraine.” War reparations or 
compensations from France.*° Exploitation of the mineral resources of the Campine 
in Belgium.*' Compensations for expatriates and damaged German property 
abroad.*? Annexation of Luxembourg as a Federal German State.® 


* Quoted in Gatzke, op. cit., p.72-3 


3. There is some room for interpretation in delineating Germany’s war aims of early November 1916, especially in 
comparing the list of war aims sent to the Kaiser and Bethmann Hollweg explicit acceptance of Hindenburg list of aims. Below I 
detail only the clearest cases of an increase in demands. Good arguments can be made that Germany’s war aims were even higher 
in November. Nonetheless it has been conclusively shown that Bethmann Hollweg explicitly accepted Hindenburg’s substantially 
higher war aims on November 7, sce Scherer & Grunewald and Bethmann’s explicit acceptance of Ludendorff’s list of war aims 
in a letter to the German ambassador in Vienna in which he announced his support of the war aims of the OHL, see Bailey, 
1966, p.17, footnote | referring to Bethmann’s letter to Count Wedel of 23 November 1916 in Ursachen und Folgen, I, p.65 

7 Compare Bethmann Hollweg’s explicit consent to Hindenburg’s proposed and higher war aims in Scherer & Grunewald, 
No.365, pp.548-9 and No.367, p.550 with Bethmann’s aims as expressed against Baron Burian on April 14 in Ritter, op. cit., 
Vol. Ill, p.116. Note also the increase as compared with Bethmann Hollweg’s earlier communication to Falkenhayn, on August 
4, 1915, ibid, No.121, p.149. Compare also with the German demands of November 11, 1915 when Bethmann Hollweg outlined 
to Baron Burian Germany’s demands in return for the “Austro-Polish” solution. Fritz Fischer; Griff nach der Weltmacht, Die 
Kriegszielpolitik des kaiserlichen Deutschland 1914/18, Duesseldorf: Droste Verlag, 2. Auflage 1962, p.254. Note that by the 
winter of 1916 Germany no longer accepted the “Austro-Polish" solution, now Germany demanded control over Poland in 
addition to the demands of November 1915. 


7 Scherer & Grunewald, op. cit.No.365 pp.548-9 and No.376, p.550. Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, pp.340-343. 


*. Scherer & Grunewald. No.369. p.S51. Note footnote 3 in which the Emperor demands that english mining concessions in 
Russia should be transferred to Germany. Compare with Bethmann Hollweg’s Memorandum about the Polish problems of 
October 25, 1915, in Werner Bassler, Deutschlands Annexionspolitik in Polen und im Baltikum 1914-1918, Berlin: Ruetten & 
Loening, 1962, pp.387-389 


%. Bethmann Hollweg mentions that he might offer the French concessions in Alsace Lorraine. Scherer & Grunewald, 
No.361, p.542. In his reply of the next day, November 5, Hindenburg argues there can be no such concessions for the French. 
Instead it is Germany who should ask concessions there from France. Ibid, No.365, p.548-9. Compare with Fischer, Griff nach 
der Welimacht, pp.274-6. On August 27, 1916 Bethmann Hollweg had told Mueller that Germany needed peace as soon as 
possible. He generally would strive for the status quo ante, but indicated he was willing to give up parts of Alsace Lorraine in 
return for a part of Briey! Mueller, p.215. 


©. Scherer & Grunewald, No.369, p.552. Obviously, these reparations would depend on the costs of the war. 


*'. An increased demanded by Hindenburg, Scherer & Grunewald, No.365, pp.548-9. I am not confident whether Germany 
further increased her demands on Belgium. Compare ibid, and Bethmann’s demands of late 1915 in Scherer & Grunewald, 
No.172, p.232, footnote 3, of 1 December 1915. On the one hand, the war aims of November 1916 do not refer to the previous 
demand for German “protection” of the Flemish coast. On the other hand, the demands of November 1916 include annexation of 
Liege and vicinity in the case of insufficient occupation rights. See for Bethmann’s whole sale acceptance, with one exception, of 
Hindenburg’s detailed additions, ibid, No.367, p.550. Compare with Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, p.259, 264ff, 269. The 
exception is Bethmann’s rejection of Hindenburg’s demand for war reparations from Belgium. 


©. ibid. Note that the suggestion for this clause came from Hindenburg, not from Bethmann Hollweg. 
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The Oberste Heeresleitung (OHL),“ presented an additional list of demands 
on December 23 which “reached far beyond the goals discussed with Bethmann 
Hollweg early in November."® Additional territory from Belgium and Russia was to 
be annexed. Upon Ludendorff’s urging Hindenburg demanded increased annexations 
from Poland and remarked: "I cannot accept anything less than these demands."* 
Although the Chancellor held Hindenburg to their earlier exchange of telegrams of 
November, he studiously avoided a commitment about a peace program and an open 
struggle for power in the knowledge that he would have come out the loser.*’ Three 
months later he was forced to concede all these demands in the Kreuznach conference 
of April 23, 1917. 


II. =War aims and the threat of the overthrow of the old regime 

This section first shows how the questions of war aims and domestic political 
reforms became linked during the war. The beneficiaries of the regime continuously 
pressed for high war aims in the belief that only substantial gains could prevent the 
democratization of Germany and the ensuing permanent loss of their privileges. As 
they felt more threatened their efforts to keep war aims high enough to cover the 
costs of the war increased. The second part of this section seeks to establish that the 
additional demands of 1916 were intended to buy off the populace. High war 
indemnities and economic advantages would prevent the need for higher taxes after 
the war. The additional territorial demands could be used to reward the returning 
soldiers with land grants and the like. 


Once the war started, the beneficiaries of the old order warned about the dire 
domestic consequences of a “meager peace." Interest groups, such as intellectuals® 


*, See Scherer & Grunewald, op. cit., ibid, and Bethmann’s list of war aims to the Kaiser, ibid, No.369, p.552; and Basler, 
, p-65. Compare with Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, pp.272-3, where Luxembourg is just to be part of a custom-union. 


. After August 31. 1916, OHL could have stood. with as much justification for Organisation Hindenburg-Ludendorff. 


Ritter, op. cit.. Vol. pp.290-2. 


. Scherer & Grunewald, op. cit., No.435 Hindenburg to Bethmann Hollweg, pp.630-1. Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, 
p.352 


Cf. Ritter, op. cit., Vol.IIl, p.292. 


** The famous Petition of the Intellectuals of April 1915 warned that "A statesman who returns without Belgium — soaked 
with German blood --, without strong extensions of the frontier in east and west, without a substantial indemnity, and before all, 
without the most ruthless humiliation of England, such a statesman will have to expect not only the worst discontent from the 
lower and middle classes about the increased burden of taxation; he will also find much bitterness among leading circles, which 
will endanger internal peace and may even affect the foundations of the monarchy. The disappointed nation would believe that it 
sacrificed in vain the flower of its youth and manhood.” Quoted in Gatzke, p.121.The explicit purpose of such reports and 
memoranda was to pressure the Chancellor not to give up what had been won, and to “conclude a premature peace which even 
excludes the compensation for the costs” of the war. Hirsch to Schifferer, 13 March 1915. Quoted in Egmont Zechlin; 
"Friedensbestrebungen und Revolutionsversuche, Deutsche Bestrebungen zur Ausschaltung Russlands im Ersten Weltkrieg,” in: 
Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, Beilage zur Wochenzeitung Das Parlament, Jg.1961, Beilagen 20,24,25; Jg.1963, Beilagen 20 
und 22. [B 20/61 vom 17.5.1961, pp.269-288; B 24/61 vom 14.6.1961, pp.325-337; B 25/61 vom 21.6.1961, pp.341-367; B 
20/63 vom 15.5.1963, pp.3-54; B 22/63 vom 29:5.1963, pp.3-47]; B 22/63, p.24. 
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and industrialists,*? just as members of the political establishment” argued that the 
war had to bring rewards to the people or serious domestic unrest would result. The 
Socialists wanted to bring these rewards in the form of a democratization of the 
political system.*' The governing elites hoped to forestall such unrest by territorial 
gains and high war indemnities. In his book Germany’s Drive to the West, Hans 
Gatzke summarizes his similar conclusion as follows: 

It was a combination of elements, then, industrialists, Pan-Germans, the 

parties of the Right, and the Supreme Command, that was responsible 

for the stubborn propagation of large war aims, which condemned the 

German people to remain at war until the bitter end. Each of these 

forces had its own particular reasons for wanting to hold out for far- 

reaching territorial gains; yet one aim most of them had in common -- 

to ensure through a successful peace settlement the continuation of the 

existing order, to their own advantage, and to the political and 

economic detriment of the majority of the German people.” 


Politicians of all stripes knew that after the war, at the latest, they would have 
to defend their actions, and the choice of (continuing) the war to their electorate.” 
In effect, the electorate would retrospectively judge their actions, the choice of war 
and the settlement. 

While the conservative elements hoped to prevent their overthrow through high 
war aims, the Socialists but a/so Bethmann Hollweg argued for domestic political 


®. The most prominent example is the so-called "Petition of the Six Economic Organizations" of March and May 1915. See 
Gatzke, p.38, 45ff; Deist, 1/1, p.406, No.165. Already in September 1914 the Bund der Industriellen and the Verband deutscher 
Industrieller pushed to have their own delegate in General Headquarters to prevent settlement on low terms. Deist, 1/I, No.83, 
p.200. Hugenberg, of the Krupps concern, agitated on numerous occasions for high war aims on the grounds that the people had 
to be distracted from their demands for internal reforms. Klein et al., p.391. Hartwig Thieme, National Liberalismus in der 
Krieg, Boppard a. Rhein: Harold Bold Verlag, 1963, pp.65-6. Zechlin, B 20/61, pp.271-2. 


©. Count Heriling. the Bavarian Prime Minister, for example, warned Bethmann Hollweg in a letter of 28 March 1915 that a 
disappointing peace would endanger the Monarchy and especially the position of the current Emperor. Zechlin, B 22/63, p.26, 
footnote 16 


"In 1915 the New Fatherland Society in Prussia demanded electoral reform on the ground that "the people must be 
rewarded for their sacrifices.” Quoted in Dahlin, p.53 


* | Gatzke, p.294, emphasis added. See also pp. 126-131, p.166, p.188: "What the annexationists hoped was, that victory 
would bring large gains and thus help the people forget their demands for internal reforms; and this hope was fully shared by at 
least one governmental agency -- the Supreme Command.” Gatzke is by no means alone in this judgement, see for example 
Janssen, pp.52-3. 


%_ For example, the National-Liberal Ludwig Roland-Luecke already warned in December 1915: “Our decision to continue 
the war must be made with the thought in mind that we will have to defend ourselves before our people.” Quoted in Hanssen, op. 
cit., p.118. Ludendorff wrote in a letter of 29 June 1916 to Zimmermann “doesn’t the Chancellor see ... that one day an 
explanation will be demanded from the Monarchy.” This is one of several original sources provided by Janssen, Appendix VI, 
Nr. 2, p.292. 
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reforms.™ The crucial difference between the conservative elements and Bethmann 
Hollweg was that Bethmann believed that reforms would be necessary, even if 
Germany managed to "win" the war.® Bethmann support for reforms was not 
ideologically inspired, as it was for the Socialists, but the acknowledgement of 
necessity.*° He never favored parliamentary government during the war and only 
supported the equal franchise for Prussia under the pressure of events shortly before 
the Russian revolution. Initially, Bethmann hoped to appease the populace with much 
more modest reforms.” He argued that after the war, the Crown should give the 
returning soldiers and the brave people voluntarily and joyfully increased rights and 
new supporters of the state. "Then also the unavoidable, heavy internal battles with 
the existing bearers of the parliamentary power in Prussian and their supporters at the 
Court and in the Army could be fought out without danger for the state." 

The conservative forces, in sharp contrast, hoped that the consequences of the 
war would result in a political shift to the right.” In their hopes could they could 
point to the domestic consequences of the victory in the Franco-Prussian War.'” 

The crux of these political reforms dealt with Prussia’s extra-ordinary position 


* | For the warnings of the conservatives that an insufficient peace would endanger the monarchy and the political system, 
see: Gatzke, p.22. Throughout his book Gatzke gives numerous examples of similar warnings of beneficiaries of the old order. 
Already at the end of August 1914, the Socialist Deputy David forewarned the Prussian Minister of the Interior that political 
reforms were needed after the war to reward the people for their sacrifices in the war. David hinted at the threat of domestic 
internal unrest if the government failed to produce such reforms. Zechlin, B 20/63, p.46; Delbrueck to Bethmann Hollweg, 13 
September 1914. Bethmann Hollweg and Delbrueck, believed in the necessity of political reforms, both hoped initially that such 
reforms could be postponed until afler the war. Hanssen, p.87. Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege, 
Erster Teil: Vor dem Kriege: Zweiter Teil Waehrend des Krieges, Jost Duelffer, ed., Essen: Reimar Hobbing, 1989; p.29 in the 
introduction by Jost Duelfer: pp.235-7. 


%. Bethmann Hollweg. op. cit., p.169. Also see Bethmann’s letter to Valentini of 9 December 1915 where he argues: "The 
framework in which we will have to conduct our governmental affairs afier the war is already determined and cannot be 
fundamentally affected by a more or less fortunate design of the conclusion of the peace.” ("Der Rahmen innerhalb dessen wir 
nach dem Kriege unser staatliches Leben zu fuehren haben werden, ist schon jetzt gegeben und kann durch die mehr oder minder 
glucckliche Ausgestaltung des Friedenschlusses kaum mehr wesentlich verschohen werden.”) Quoted in Deist, 1/1, p.272, 
No.119. Bethmann’s advocacy for reforms did not constitute a sudden change of heart for Bethmann, who already as Vice- 
Chancellor in 1907 had persuaded the Emperor that some sort of clectoral reform was necessary. See Craig, p.281. 


%*. In October 1914 Bethmann agreed that if peace was not concluded within five months, doubts and bitterness would spread 
and then Licbknecht, a Socialist leader, would have an easier job winning over the populace. Janssen, p.53, footnote 18. 


%. See Bethmann Hollweg, op. cit., Introduction by Jost Duelfer, p.30 
%*. Bethmann Hollweg, p. 235; my translation. 


*. Deist, op. cit., 1/1, p.206, No.87, a report, dated 27 October 1914, of Captain Hopman to the Imperial Navy Command 
about opinions in the General Headquarter regarding reforms of the Prussian electoral system. Hopman notes: “Admiral von 
Mueller remarked that he agreed with von Schulze-Gaevernitz’ standpoint (necessity of the common franchise in Prussia). 
Regrettably those in the Emperor's entourage are of a different opinion and they hope that the consequences of the war in internal 
politics would be a swing to the right." Hopman added in a footnote "[t]he Chancellor certainly does not share this last opinion 
and he has said that he would not take part in such a policy.” My translation. Also, Bethmann Hollweg, p. 240; and Deist, 1/1, 
p. 275. footnote 15: “Loebell {Prussian Secretary of State ??] was on the other hand of the opinion that Social Democracy, since 
it had not been the “Bearer of the National Ideal." potentially would have to accept a substantial loss of votes after the war ...” 
My translation. 


Craig, op. cit.. p.8. 
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in the Empire.'*' As outlined above, Prussia’s position in the Reich enabled the 
conservative Prussian forces to thwart any constitutional reforms and maintain a large 
measure of control over domestic society. Small wonder, then, that the arguments for 
political reforms centered around the Prussian electoral laws and the parliamentary 
government. It should be noted, however, that Prussia stood not alone in her battle 
against reforms, conservative forces opposed just as vehemently similar electoral 
reforms in Bavaria, Wuerttemberg and Saxony.’ 

As Bethmann Hollweg and many others have noted, the domestic fight over 
political reforms was publicly fought out over the issue of war aims.’ In a report 
about the movement against the Chancellor, the Bavarian War Ministry noted that 
Bethmann’s position on internal reforms could not be openly targeted because of the 
requirements of the "Burgfrieden" (the political "truce") and that therefore, the 
Conservatives hoped that Bethmann would fall over the war aims and peace-settlement 
questions.'“ "The controversy of war aims," Prussia’s Minister of the Interior 
wrote on February 13, 1918, “which at present dominates the domestic scene in 
Germany, has been able to gain its depth and intensity only because each side 
recognizes in the representative of opposing peace demands also its opponent in 
domestic issues. "!° 

As we will see below, the issues of reforms and war aims were in fact two 
sides of the same coin. Both sides agreed that the people had to be rewarded for their 
sacrifices or the state could not survive. But both sides disagreed how the people were 
to be rewarded, through reforms and increased political power or through "victory," 
land grants and a stronger economy. 


On the face of it, it seems irrational for decision makers to let "sunk costs" 
influence their war aims. After all, those costs have already been suffered, and 
current decisions cannot affect them anymore. Present decisions, therefore, should 
only take the fiture costs of the available options into account. However, in politics it 
is often the case that the performance of the leadership will be evaluated only after 
the result of their choices are known. In other words, the people decide to maintain or 
remove its leaders on the basis of the outcome of their policies. Thus, the domestic 
audience judges the competence of its leaders ex post; if the war brings a profit they 
most often conclude that the choice for war was correct, if the war brings a loss, they 
conclude that the leadership was incompetent and made the wrong choice. Under such 
conditions, a regime that seeks to maximize its tenure can rationally take sunk costs 


‘' Bethmann Hollweg, op. cit., p.235-237. 
12 Dahlin, op. cit., p.92. 


. Gatzke, p.192, footnote 244. Deist, I/II, p.663; letter of Colonel Mertz v. Quirnheim to the Bavarian Minister of War on 
the controversy between the Bavarian Prime Minister and the High Army Command, of February 15, 1917. 


Deist. op. cit., 1/1, pp.406-413; No.165;,5 August 1916. 


Quoted in Gatzke, op. cit.. p.249. 


into account in its present decisions. 


The increase in Germany’s war aims in 1916 can be explained as an attempt to 
buy off the populace. Both sides of the political divide recognized that the increased 
costs of the war demanded greater rewards for the populace. However, they 
fundamentally differed in their preferred strategy. On the pro-reform side, Bethmann 
Hollweg noted that the longer the war lasted and the greater the sacrifices made, the 
more internal concessions would have to be made.'™ Because their different 
emphasis in appeasing the populace, the pro-reform forces consistently had much 
lower war aims than the anti-reform forces. In contrast to Fritz Fischer’s thesis, 
Bethmann Hollweg’s war aims, for example, were much lower than the war aims of 
the anti-reform Hindenburg/Ludendorff.'” 


On the anti-reform side, conservative politicians, Pan-Germans, industrialists 
and the OHL hoped that the gains of a victorious war could be used to reward the 


16 Deist, I/II, p.694: No.272. Telegram des Reichskanzlers an Legationsrat Freiherr v. Gruenau betr. die Rueckwirkungen 
der russischen Revolution auf die Politik der "Neuorienticrung” of 28 March, 1917. Dahlin, pp.63-4. 

‘7 Compare Bethmann’s war aims as presented to the Prussian cabinet on 27 October and 30-31 October, 1916, in Ritter, 
op. cit., Vol.III, pp.277-8, with his list of war aims sent to Hindenburg on 4 November, 1916, in Scherer & Grunewald, 
No.361, p.542, and with Hindenburg’s reply of 5 November 1916, Scherer & Grunewald, No.365, pp.548-9. The aims presented 
to the Prussian cabinet most likely represent his true aims, while the later list sent to Hindenburg must have anticipated 
Hindenburg and Ludendorffs reaction. Ritter summarizes Bethmann’s aims at the end of October as follows: “For France he 
proposed that part of the Bricy basin be exchanged for certain communities in Lorraine and Alsace, and that an agreement be 
reached on the question of colonies -- in other words, the entire Lorraine ore region was no longer to be annexed. The future of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a whole was also to be the subject of negotiations. Belgium was to be restored, but would be required to cede 
Liege -- although War Minister Wild, in the discussion, held that it was of no military importance -- and also to enter into 
economic agreements that would protect Germany against a “boycott,” evidently a reference to the notorious Paris economic 
conference of spring 1916. As for the Flemish coast, Bethmann Hollweg did not think it could be retained. ... Russia was to cede 
part of Courland and Lithuania and recognize the independence of Poland. Of the German colonies, the Chancellor was prepared 
to give up Kiao-chow and the South Sea islands, but proposed that Germany work for the creation of a compact colonial domain 
in Africa, as before. Lastly, he still desired war indemnities, but not necessarily in cash. Economic concessions and trade treaties 
with the major powers might be substituted."... "Three days later the Chancellor presented his plans to the foreign affairs 
committee of the federal council, convoked to this end at his express request on October 30-31 [1916, HG]. The program was 
quite similar, but on almost every point he left open whether the desired goals — such as Briey, for example — could be actually 
attained. It was too early to speak of colonial questions, he said, and he was content with the established general goal that 
Germany should strive for a great Central African domain rather than frittering away its efforts. He was unwilling to commit 
himself on the indemnity issue, certainly not on whether it should be paid in money. Germany’s actual costs could never be 
recovered, especially since any indemnity would have to be shared with Austria. He had never expected along such lines. ... 
From the German viewpoint Courland and the Dvinsk line were certainly desirable, but Germany might well be able to settle for 
something less, e.g., only part of Courland. In Belgium Falkenhayn had not thought Liege important, but insisted on the coast, 
which was beyond reach. Hindenburg, on the other hand, clung to Liege as absolutely essential. On the question of Belfort too 
Falkenhayn and Hindenburg held divergent views. When he was pressed on the Belgian question by individual members of the 
council, as he had heen by the Prussian ministers three days earlier, Bethmann Hollweg said that he would of course strive for as 
much assurance a s possible that Belgium would remain a peaceful buffer, but only actual negotiations could show in what 
measure this would be possible. The generals wanted the fortifications razed, and this might be within the realm of possibility. 
They also wanted guarantees for a German right of passage in the event of war. In the economic sphere security for German 
trade, especially in Antwerp, must be certainly be bargained for; and there should also be a German voice in the Belgian rail 
system, possibly through the creation of a company in which German capital dominated. These were much the same terms Count 
Toering was supposed to have discussed with King Albert’s emissary in January 1916, indeed on which agreement had already 
been reached in part. What had happened was that some of the terms had been further cut down, Anticipating further objections, 
the Chancellor added that the general war situation was not now, nor was it likely to be, of such a character that Germany could 
envisage placing Belgium in a position of real dependence.” Sce also Mueller, p.215; footnote 78 above. On the Majority 
Socialists see Gatzke, p.185 
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people for their sacrifices.'* These rewards took two forms. First, the annexed 
territories would be used for colonization by "reliable" Germans. Second, a 
strengthened economy would ensure economic prosperity and higher wages for the 
working classes. This strengthened economy would be the result of the famous 
"“Mitteleuropa" plan for a large economic trading bloc and preferential economic 
agreements. In addition, 

high war reparations would prevent tax increases which would otherwise be necessary 
to pay for the war. 


The conservative forces argued that the gains from the war had to outweigh 
the costs to prevent domestic troubles."” For example, the Centrist Deputy Herold 
declared on January 1916 in the Prussian Landtag that, though he was prevented from 
discussing war aims by the censorship laws, he nevertheless wanted to say that the 
longer the war lasted, the more demands would be included in the war aims.""® The 
leader of the Center, Groeber, demanded higher war aims to cover the additional 
costs of war when the peace offensive of December 1916 failed. In a speech in the 
Reichstag in late January 1917, he said: 

Still a few words regarding peace aims. The world has recently heard 

about our offers of peace. We take the stand that our former overtures 

of peace can no longer be considered. The continuance of the war has 

required such tremendous sacrifices that we must increase our 

demands.'"' 


Germany’s war aims, more specifically the increase in her war aims, were 
designed to cover the costs of the war and buy off the populace. In Egmont Zechlin’s 
words: 

It almost looks as if human and actual sacrifices of the german people 

should be made good by the acquisition of territory, and to use the 

resulting possible improvement of wages to head off the coming 

political claims of the work force. ... [T]he war reparations in the form 

of land or money appears as a safety valve for a future social 


108 Ludendorff hoped to reward the returning soldiers with cheaper housing. Ludolf Gottschalk von dem Knesebeck; Die 
Wahrheit ueber den Propagandafeldzug und Deutschlands Zusammenbnich, Der Kampf der Publizistik im Weltkriege. (Im 
anhang: 20 unveroeffentlichte Briefe Ludendorffs aus dem Weltkrieg, und die wahrscheinliche Denkschrift Bethmanns zu 
Falkenhayns Entlassung); Im Selbstverlage des Verfassers, Auslicferung: Fortschrittliche Buchhandlung Muenchen. Berlin: Dr. 
von dem Knesebeck, 1927; p.163 


'® | Zechlin, B 20/61, pp.271-2. Deist. 1/1, No.105, p.245, No. 159, pp.392-3 beth reports of the Stellvertretende 
Generalkommandos to Bethmann Hollweg and the Prussian War Ministry. Gatzke, pp.26-8, pp.126-129. Scherer & Grunewald, 
Bd. Il, 1966; No.113, p.191 Emperor Wilhelm II to Emperor Karl I, 11 May 1917. 


Dahlin, p.72 


"Quoted in Hanssen, p.165; emphasis added 
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revolution. !!? 


First, much of the territory to be annexed was intended for colonization by 
"reliable elements." In Germany:s demands in the east, as Fischer notes “besides 
annexation, settlement and resettlement [of the current population] stood in the center 
of all plans regarding the border strips."''® The Polish Frontier Strip deserves 
special attention, this "Strip was to be settled with nationally reliable German 
elements."''* Courland was also to be re-settled.''* The German and Prussian 
Ministries of the Interior became officially involved with settlement plans in the 
summer of 1916.''° 

In his famous memorandum of September 1914, Bethmann Hollweg noted with 
approval the Emperor plan to reward "deserving non-commissioned officers and 
troops" in the form of land grants and settlement of the territories to be annexed from 
Belgium and France.''’ 


Second, the conservative forces worried about the post-war consequences of 
the enormous financial costs of the war. Higher taxes to pay for these costs would 
almost certainly lead to domestic unrest. These fears were echoed by Pan-Germans, 
National Liberals, Conservatives, Foreign Minister Jagow, and even the Emperor 
himself.''* Higher taxes could only be avoided by shifting the costs of the war on 
Germany’s enemies. Germany’s demands therefore included war indemnities. In his 
reply to Bethmann Hollweg list of war aims of November 5, 1916, Hindenburg asked 
for an indemnity from Belgium. Although Bethmann persuaded him of the 


impossibility of this demand, he agreed that Belgium’s monthly “war contribution," in 
other words, tribute, should be increased from the current 40 million francs a month. 


The hope of the conservative forces that the working class could be bought off 
by annexations and war reparations was not unfounded. Significant parts of the 
working class agreed with war aims that included the acquisition of land for 
settlement and a war indemnity. For example, one association of workers 
organizations demanded "a peace which will guarantee an indemnity for the sacrifices 


Zechlin. B 20/61. pp.271-2 


. Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, p.341; my translation. See also Mueller, p.122; diary entry of 11 August 1915. 


. Fischer, Germany's Aims in the First World War, p.271 


. Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, pp.345-51 


. Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, p.349 


Basler, p.382 


"8. Dahlin, pp.101-2; Deist, 1/1, No.105; pp.244-6; Hartwig Thieme; Nationaler Liberalismus in der Krise Die 
nationalliberale Fraktion des preussischen Abgeordnetenhauses 1914/18, Boppard a. Rhein, 1963; p.54; Janssen, p.281; Gatzke, 
pp.26-8; Scherer & Grunewald, Bd. II, 1966, No.113; p.191 
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imposed by the enemy and ... which will offer the working population the opportunity 
of a secure livelihood and unhindered development.""' 


Some of Germany’s increased territorial demands at the end of 1916, such as 
the additional land demanded from Poland and France (and Luxembourg) was 
intended to reward the populace in the form of land grants and settlements. Other 
demands, such as the treaty of commerce with Russia, the exploitation of Belgian 
mineral resources, war reparations from France and compensations for German losses 
in other countries, were intended to prevent higher post-war taxes and, through a 
stronger economy, improved wages. 


CONCLUSION 

I have argued in this paper that the choice between war and settlement depends 
on the expected utility attached to each option. I proposed a mechanism that explains 
how the expected utility for war changes with new information about the outcome on 
the battlefield. I proposed a second mechanism that explains when war aims are 
determined by the expected utility for war and when they are determined by the 
internal consequences of the terms of settlement. Democracies and dictatorships 
change their war aims with changes in their expected utility for war. As long as they 
have even a small chance to win the war, oligarchies, in contrast, are willing to settle 
only on terms which cover the costs of the war. In the second part of this paper I 
applied the theory to Germany in the First World War. I showed that Germany 
qualified as an oligarchic regime and that the predictions of the theory are borne out 
by the evidence. 

The clearest war-time expression of the influence of domestic reforms on the 
utility for settlement is given in a letter Erich von Ludendorff wrote on New Years 
Day 1918. At the time Ludendorff was the de facto leader, if not dictator of 
Germany. The letter was addressed to Alexander Wynecken, editor of the 
Koenigsberger Allgemeine Zeitung, with whom Ludendorff had privately corresponded 
for a number of years. 

Ludendorff wrote: 

I always hope that the [equal] franchise in Prussia falls through. If 1 

did not have this hope, | would recommend any peace. With the [equal] 

franchise we cannot live. ... Let the disturbances come. Rather and end 


with terror than a terror without end. ... It would be worse than a lost 
120 
war. 


A more thorough test of the theory requires additional tests. Specifically, the 
theory’s predictions about democracies and dictatorships must be tested, preferably 


"9. Quoted in Gatzke, pp.202-3, see also p.19 


von dem Knesebeck, pp. 164-5 
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both when they are winning and when they are losing. Such cases will be examined in 
subsequent chapters of my dissertation. 
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Introduction 


The election of Ronald Reagan produced many changes in American 
politics. A new administration came to office armed with a conservative 
blueprint for change. Its fundamental premise—that government was the 
problem, not the solution—represented a departure from the New Deal 
public philosophy that had dominated American politics for most of the 
twentieth century (Beer 1978). The Reagan administration embraced free 
market economics, reduced social welfare spending, and slackened 
government regulation, from civil rights to the environment. It also 
pursued a social agenda sympathetic to the goals of the New Right. 


But changes were not limited to policy. At the level of mass opinion, 
important shifts took place as well. During the Reagan years, Americans grew 
more conservative on questions of law and order, for example, while 
simultaneously demanding that government spend more on certain social 
welfare programs (Gold 1992). But perhaps the most significant changes in 
mass preferences involved party identification. Since the New Deal, the 
Democrats have been the majority party in American politics. From 1952, 
when the Center for Political Studies began to measure party identification, 
until 1980, between 49 and 61 percent of respondents identified, to one degree 
or another, with the Democratic party.! During these same years, Republican 
identification ranged between 31 and 37 percent. Beginning in 1984, however, 
the gap narrowed. By the end of the Reagan years, the Democratic edge in 
party identification was narrower than it had been since the question was first 
asked in 1952. In 1988, 48 percent of respondents identified with the 
Democrats, and 42 percent with the Republicans. Among whites, the 
Republicans actually enjoyed an edge. In 1988, 47 percent of white 
respondents identified with the Republican party, and only 41 percent with 
the Democrats. By 1992, the Democrats rebounded and held an eleven point 
edge over the Republicans (49 percent to 38 percent) although among white 


respondents, the Democratic advantage stood at only three percentage points 
(45 to 42). 


Perhaps even more striking have been changes in the identification of 
young citizens, those who came of age politically during the Carter and 
Reagan years. Americans born in 1959 or later were more Republican in their 
partisan affiliation than older voters. In 1988, 43.5 percent of Americans 
under the age of thirty identified with the Democratic party, and 42.4 percent 
of this same cohort embraced a Republican affiliation. Compared to both 
young voters entering the electorate in earlier years and to older citizens in 
the late 1980s, members of the "Reagan cohort"—Americans born between 
1959 and 1970—were by far the least Democratic in their partisan allegiances.* 


In this paper, I analyze and explain the partisanship of the Reagan cohort. 
Toward that end, I draw on two theoretical perspectives. The first is a 
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generational theory of partisanship; that is, that the socialization experience 
unique to a generation shapes its partisan profile. The second perspective is 
the "running scorecard" conception of party identification (Wattenberg 1990: 
15) and its assumption that partisanship is best understood as a cognitive 
assessment of party performance. In the sections that follow, I develop these 
perspectives and then compare the partisan assessments of the Reagan cohort 
to those of other generations of citizens who came of age under different 
political circumstances. I conclude with some evidence from the 1992 
presidential election. 


A Generational Theory of Partisanship 


There is much consensus in the study of American politics that the period 
in which a generation achieves political maturity plays a significant role in 
shaping its attitudes and behavior (Abramson 1976; Beck 1976; Converse 1976; 
Jennings and Niemi 1981; Delli Carpini 1989). Different generational 
outlooks are to some extent a product of the political, social, and economic 
context in which a particular cohort comes of age. That context "imprints" a 
distinct political outlook on a generation, especially a partisan outlook, and 
that imprint shapes attitudes and behaviors as the cohort matures and passes 
through different political circumstances (Beck 1976: 405; Converse 1976: 18). 
For example, Americans who came of age during the New Deal were more 
likely to be strong partisans and to vote for one of the established parties than 
were Americans who came of age after the 1960s (Abramson 1976; Rosenstone 
et al. 1984 ). Much of this generational difference can be explained by the 
different role that political parties played during these periods (Crotty 1984). 
During the New Deal and for at least three decades afterwards, political parties 
were primary objects in Americans’ political environment. That Americans 
who came of age prior to the 1960s tended to be more strongly partisan should 
come as no surprise given the centrality of parties in the political world. 


Americans who came of age in the decades following the New Deal 
were not only more partisan, they tended to be more Democratic. During the 
New Deal realignment, the Democrats became the majority party in 
American politics and remained that way, at least insofar as party 
identification was concerned. Through the mid-1960s, party identification 
was more than a running scorecard of partisan performance. It was a 
fundamental political orientation that in turn shaped other attitudes and 
behaviors. It was acquired early in life, it was an affective force, and it acted as 
a perceptual screen through which all political information was filtered 
(Campbell et al. 1960). For several decades following the New Deal, 
intergenerational transmission of partisanship was high (Norpoth 1987; 
Luskin et al. 1989); children of Democrats tended to identify with the 
Democrats. In short, party identification was a pre-political orientation that 
provided citizens with an initial partisan anchor. 


But as the role of parties in American political life changed, so did 
citizens' orientation toward parties. In the 1960s and early 1970s, reforms in 
delegate selection and campaign finance diminished the influence of party 
leaders and organizations. Campaigns and administrations became more 
candidate— and personality—centered (Polsby 1983). And on many issues, the 
parties were indistinguishable (Page 1978). Moreover, the Vietnam war, racial 
and social upheaval in American cities, and an economic crisis all contributed 
to a crisis of legitimacy against the nation's traditional institutions, including 
political parties (Nie et al. 1976; Lipset and Schneider 1983). Finally, the 
Watergate affair further created a backlash against government and political 
parties, the Republicans in particular. Americans socialized during these 
years were more likely than older citizens to express neutrality toward both 
political parties. Intergenerational transmission of partisanship declined, the 
issues that formed the crux of the realignment faded by the 1960s, and young 
citizens coming of age three of four decades after the New Deal were more 
susceptible to be influenced by assessments of party performance (Beck 1976). 
Partisanship evolved from a deeply rooted loyalty toward a party, as described 
in The American Voter, to a running scorecard, a cognitive assessment of past 
and present performance of the parties (Fiorina 1981; Lockerbie 1989; 
Wattenberg 1990: 14-15).. 


This evolution carried into the late 1970s and 1980s. By most accounts, 
judgments about economic and governmental competence influenced the 
partisan assessments of citizens. Young citizens who came of age during 
these years were imprinted with a unique partisan stamp. They had no first- 
hand experience with a successful Democratic administration. Their political 
memory included only the Carter and Reagan presidencies. And the public's 
perceptions of these two administrations were starkly different (Abramson et 
al. 1987). Many Americans regarded the Carter years as a time of government 
incompetence and ineffectiveness. A Democratic administration could not 
handle the economy; nor could it extract American hostages held in Iran. 
President Carter himself was the target of much criticism. Conversely, by 
about 1984, many Americans saw the Reagan years in completely different 
terms. A Republican president, personally very popular, kept inflation low 
and the economy growing, and was decisive in his handling of foreign policy 
matters.° As Martin Wattenberg wrote, "What made the 1984 election 
different was the clear contrast between the performance of the incumbent 
Republicans and the Democratic administration it replaced" (Wattenberg 
1987: 73). The running scorecard now favored the Republicans. 


There is also evidence that parties became more salient to citizens in the 
1980s. While they did not achieve the importance they held for voters two 
decades earlier, parties began to make a modest resurgence in the minds of 
Americans (Stanga and Sheffield 1987; Baumer and Gold 1993). Arguably, the 
ideological gulf between Democrats and Republicans during the Reagan years 
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was as wide as it had been since the Great Society, if not since the New Deal. 
On important questions such as race, abortion, and taxation, Democratic and 
Republican positions diverged (Edsall and Edsall 1992). More significant 
though was the increased partisan awareness among Americans during the 
Reagan years. Through the 1980s and 1992, increasing numbers of Americans 
perceived important differences in what the parties stood for.4 Moreover, in 
1988, the proportion of Americans able to answer the Center for Political 
Studies’ open-ended party like/dislike questions was higher than it had been 
in any election since 1972.5 Not only were Americans answering these 
questions at a higher rate, their responses increasingly contained "dominant 
images" of the parties, substantive images that corresponded to what many 
journalists and academics were saying the parties stood for (Baumer and Gold 
1993). 


My approach in the following analysis is to compare the partisan 
assessments of three different cohorts, each with a different generational 
imprint. The Kennedy cohort is made up of citizens born between 1928 and 
1943 and who entered the electorate between 1952 and 1964. As the : 
generational model suggests, these citizens came of age during a period in 
which parties were strong, party identification still represented an expression 
of affect, and the Democrats were the majority party in American politics. 
The second generation is the Watergate cohort, Americans born between 1944 
and 1958 and who joined the electorate between 1966 and 1976. These citizens 
came of age during a period of general disaffection from political parties and 


of particular antipathy toward the Republican party in light of the Watergate 
scandal. And the third group is the Reagan cohort, citizens born between 1959 
and 1970 and who were first eligible to vote between 1978 and 1988—a period 
of modest partisan resurgence coupled with a relative Democratic decline. I 
have also included one younger cohort—the post-Reagan cohort, citizens 
born after 1970 and who entered the electorate in 1990 and 1992—although it 
is not yet fully formed. 


In examining the partisan assessments these cohorts made during their 
formative years, my objectives are twofold: to demonstrate the effect of the 
generational experience on partisan assessments; and to link the partisan 
assessments of the younger cohorts to a running scorecard conception of 
partisanship. In the final section of the paper, I examine data from the 1992 
election in an attempt to sort out the interaction between a generation's 
initial partisan experience and a current context that runs counter to that 


experience. 
Party Identification 


I begin the analysis, in Table 1, by comparing the partisan identification of 
the four cohorts over time. The column entries in Table 1 represent the 
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Democrats' partisan advantage over the Republicans (percentage identifying 
with the Democrats minus percentage identifying with the Republicans); the 
higher the number, the greater the Democrats' advantage. The numbers in 

bold represent the Democrats’ partisan advantage during the formative years 


of a given cohort (years in which new members of that cohort entered the 
electorate). 


There are several interesting features that emerge from Table 1. 
Beginning in the mid-1980s, members of the Reagan cohort were significantly 
less likely to embrace a Democratic identification than were older cohorts. In 
1986, for example, Democratic identification among members of the Reagan 
cohort exceeded Republican identification by 5.7 percentage points; for 
members of the Kennedy and Watergate cohorts, the numbers were 16.2 and 
13.7, respectively. In subsequent years, the gap between the Reagan cohort 
and other citizens grew even larger. As revealed in Table 1, in 1990 and in 
1992, the Reagan cohort was markedly less sympathetic to the Democratic 
party than were than both older and younger citizens. In fact, Americans 
born after 1970 were also far more likely to identify with the Democrats than 
with the Republicans (although the sample sizes for this cohort are small). 


Through the mid-1980s and early 1990s, the party identification of the 
other cohorts was consistently more Democratic. The Kennedy cohort, 
socialized during a period of relative Democratic strength, remained solidly 
Democratic although its commitment to the Democratic label weakened 


slightly. The Watergate cohort also came of age with a decidedly pro- 
Democratic orientation. But in the 1980s, it was far more volatile in its party 
identification, a pattern consistent with the absence of a strong partisan 
anchor. 


The summary measure of partisan advantage used in Table 1 masks other 
important patterns. As we might expect, members of the Reagan cohort were 
more likely to call themselves Independent than were older voters, a 
phenomenon that is well established among younger citizens, regardless of 
the particular era (Converse 1976). But the measure of partisanship also 
conceals the fact that the difference between the Reagan cohort and older 
citizens that began in the mid—1980s was a product of an apparent disaffection 
from the Democrats more than it represented an embrace of the Republican 
label. For example, in 1986, there was little difference in the level of 
Republican identification among members of the Kennedy, Watergate and 
Reagan cohorts (36 percent, 36 percent, and 37 percent, respectively). Yet the 
Reagan cohort was six percentage points less likely to identify with the 
Democrats than the Watergate cohort, and nine percentage points less likely 
than the Kennedy cohort. This pattern held again in 1988 and 1992. Only in 
1990 was the Reagan cohort significantly more likely to identify with the 
Republicans.® 
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The presentation of data in Table 1 also enables us to compare the 
partisanship of the Reagan cohort with other cohorts during their formative 
years. The Kennedy cohort entered the electorate in the 1950s and early 1960s 
and by the time it was fully formed—in 1964—its partisan balance was 
overwhelmingly pro-Democratic. Similarly, the Watergate cohort, although 
developing in a different political context, entered the electorate with a 
pronounced pro-Democratic identification. By the time this cohort was fully 
developed, in 1976, its members were about 23 percentage points more likely 
to identify with the Democrats than with the Republicans. But in its 
formative years, the Reagan cohort took on a different look. Compared to 
cohorts that came of age in earlier periods, the party identification of these 
citizens was decidedly less Democratic. This difference is important because 
despite a decline in the salience of parties (Wattenberg 1990), party 
identification remains a powerful predictor of how a citizen will cast his or 
her ballot.? According to the American National Election Study, for example, 
83 percent of Democratic identifiers voted for Michael Dukakis in 1988, and 90 
percent of Republican identifiers supported George Bush.® But the difference 
is also important because it is consistent with the claim that a generational 
model may indeed explain the partisan profile of the Reagan cohort. 


Other Measures of Partisan Direction 


The generational theory of partisanship suggests that the period in which 
a generation comes of age informs the partisan outlook of that generation as 
it passes through different stages of life. This does not imply that if an 
individual is socialized during a period of relative Democratic strength, s/he 
will always embrace Democrats and reject Republicans. But a generational 
imprint does provide an initial partisan anchor; subsequent evaluations of 
the parties may shift at the margins, in response to new information and 
changed circumstances. With that in mind, it is instructive to compare 
partisan assessments of the Reagan cohort in its formative period to other 
cohorts during their formative years. 


In Table 2, I present three other measures of partisan assessment and 
compare the Reagan cohort to three other cohorts. The table compares the 
Reagan cohort in 1988 to three other cohorts in specific years: the Kennedy 
cohort in 1964, the Watergate cohort in 1976, and the post-Reagan cohort in 
1992. I selected these particular years (1964, 1976, and 1988) because in each of 
these years, the given cohort achieved political maturity; that is, its youngest 
members joined the electorate.’ 


The measures of partisanship displayed in Table 2 are consistent with the 
earlier evidence on party identification. The Reagan cohort stands alone in 
its relatively negative assessments of the Democratic party during its 
formative years. All three indicators point in this direction. The feeling 
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thermometer ratings measure affective reactions that an individual expresses 
toward the parties (Stanga and Sheffield 1987: 839). And the Democratic 
advantage among members of the Reagan cohort in 1988 was significantly 
lower than the party's advantage among members of the other cohorts in 
their formative years.!0 As we might expect, members of the Kennedy cohort 
expressed the strongest affect for the Democratic party. The Watergate and 
post-Reagan cohorts also rated the Democrats more positively. The Reagan 
cohort, on the other hand, showed the most positive feeling toward the 
Republicans. Its 1988 mean—about 58 degrees on the feeling thermometer— 
was higher than the other cohorts' average during their formative years. 
This is especially noteworthy because feeling thermometer ratings of both 
parties have generally declined since the 1960s (Wattenberg 1990: 63). 


The second measure of partisanship is a cognitive assessment of the 
parties' respective ability to solve what the respondent perceives as the 
‘nation's most important problem. And again, the difference between the 
Reagan cohort in 1988 and the other cohorts in their formative years is 
striking. In 1964 and in 1976, the Kennedy and Watergate cohorts were about 
25 percentage points more likely than the Reagan cohort to suggest that 
Democrats, not Republicans, were more competent problem-solvers. In 1992, 
despite the small sample size, the post-Reagan cohort was 35 percentage 
points more likely to select the Democrats. But in 1988, after eight years of a 
Republican administration, the youngest members of the electorate were 
about evenly divided in their perceptions of party competence (23 percent 
Democrats, 21 percent Republicans). Obviously, judgment about competence 
are to a large degree influenced by specific developments around the time the 
survey question is asked. That only 9 percent of the Watergate cohort selected 
the Republicans as more likely to solve important problems is no doubt 
related to the lingering effects of the Watergate scandal. Of course, specific 
developments such as the Watergate scandal, a disastrous Republican 
presidential candidacy in 1964, and an unsuccessful Democratic 
administration in the late 1970s become part of the generation's unique 
socialization experience, its imprint. 


The final measure of partisan direction is based on the open-ended party 
likes and dislikes questions. I constructed a one-hundred point likes/ dislikes 
scale that summarizes citizens' evaluations of the parties. An individual 
who expressed only Democratic likes and Republican dislikes would score 
zero on the scale. A respondent articulating only Republican likes and 
Democratic dislikes would score at the opposite end of the scale (point 100). 
And an individual citing an equal number of Democratic and Republican 
likes (or dislikes) would score at the scale's midpoint (50).!! Scores were then 
averaged across all respondents in the sample. It is important to emphasize 
that these means represent scores only for respondents that articulated at least 
one like or dislike of either party. 


Once again, the Reagan cohort stands out for its relatively anti-Democratic 
profile. While all four cohorts in Table 2 are on the Democratic side of the 
scale (between 0 and 50), there is a significant gap between the Reagan cohort 
and the other three cohorts.!2_ The Reagan cohort's score of 49 suggests that 
the average respondent articulated about one Democratic like for every one 
Republican like. For the other three cohorts, the ratio was decidedly in the 
Democrats’ favor. For example, the Kennedy cohort averaged 34.8 on the 
likes /dislikes scale: this translates into a ratio of 1.9 Democratic likes for 
every one Republican like.13 


All three indicators provide evidence consistent with the portrait of party 
identification from Table 1. Compared to other generations, members of the 
Reagan cohort were imprinted with a relatively anti-Democratic bias. But 
before considering evidence about the possible origin of this partisan 
orientation, it is important to explore one additional question. Despite their 
anti-Democratic profile, to what extent did members of the Reagan cohort 
express neutrality toward the institutions of political parties? 


Measures of Partisan Neutrality 


The question of partisan neutrality is important because the generational 
model of partisanship that I described extends not only to partisan direction 
but to perceptions of partisan salience as well. The theory suggests that the 
period in which a generation comes of age not only influences its relative 
ratings of the two parties but to some extent also shapes a cohort's awareness 
of parties in general. 


Several scholars have argued that beginning in the 1960s and the early 
1970s, parties declined in the minds of voters (Burnham 1970; Nie et al. 1976; 
Crotty 1984; Reiter 1993). Wattenberg (1990) suggests that the decline of parties 
is better characterized as growing neutrality. His evidence shows that 
beginning in the late 1960s and early 1970s (depending on the particular 
measure employed), fewer and fewer Americans held any opinions 
whatsoever about the parties. 


As I argued earlier, there is some evidence of a modest partisan rebound 
in the 1980s. There is also some evidence that this partisan resurgence played 
in the minds of the youngest members of the electorate as well. The evidence 
for this claim is displayed in Table 3, which summarizes five different 
measures of partisan neutrality. 


The evidence in Table 3 suggests that the partisan awareness of the Reagan 
cohort falls somewhere between the Kennedy generation's highly developed 
party consciousness in 1964 and the neutrality shown by the Watergate cohort 


in 1976. The Kennedy cohort was far more likely to articulate any likes or 
dislikes of the parties (just under 78 percent offered at least one open-ended 
assessment) than the later cohorts of new voters. Only 64 percent of the 
Watergate cohort and 59 percent of the Reagan cohort expressed a party like or 
dislike. Similarly, the Kennedy cohort was far less neutral in the assessments 
it made. Using Wattenberg's (1990) measure of pure partisan neutrality, 24 
percent of the Kennedy cohort could be classified as "neutral-neutral" (that is, 
neutral toward both parties) compared to 39 percent of the Watergate cohort 
and 43 percent of the Reagan cohort, although it is important to emphasize 
that the overwhelming majority of "neutral-neutral" respondents, in all 
years, were respondents who offered no assessments of either party.!4 Finally, 
members of the Kennedy cohort were more likely to identify one of the two 
parties as better problem solvers. Members of the Watergate and Reagan 
cohorts were more likely to respond that there was no difference between the 


parties' ability to solve important problems or simply to say that they did not 
know.!> 


There is some evidence, however, which points toward an increased 
awareness of parties and a diminished neutrality among citizens who came of 
age politically during the Reagan years. Members of the Reagan cohort were 
nine percentage points more likely than members of the Watergate cohort to 
state that there were important differences between Democrats and 
Republicans (55 to 46 percent).!6 And using another of Wattenberg's (1990) 
measures of neutrality—distance from the midpoint (50) on the feeling 


thermometer—the evidence suggests that members of the Reagan cohort 
were more likely to express affect (either positive or negative) toward both 
political parties. Their mean total distance from fifty on the thermometer— 
36.1 points—is significantly higher than that of the Watergate cohort 
although seven points below that of the Kennedy cohort.!7 


A Closer Look at the Likes/Dislikes Data 


To assess why the Reagan cohort has evolved with its particular partisan 
orientation, I looked more closely at young citizens' open-ended assessments 
of the political parties. These questions provide respondents with an 
opportunity to evaluate the parties in any terms they choose.!® In the three 
formative years under study here, members of the youngest cohort liked the 
Democrats because they were good for common or working people. 
Although the proportion of young citizens making this assessment declined, 
it nevertheless remained the modal response for all three cohorts during 
their formative years.'!? There were, however, important differences among 
the cohorts. Members of the Kennedy cohort were more likely than later 
cohorts to cite an ideological or an issue-based reason for liking or disliking 
the Democrats. The two younger cohorts were similar in terms of what they 
liked about the Democrats: good for the middle class, good for poor people, 
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and pro-welfare. But they differed in their Democratic dislikes. The modal 

responses for the Watergate cohort were that Democrats were not trustworthy 
and that they spent too much. For members of the Reagan cohort in 1988, the 
modal responses were that Democrats favored high taxes and a weak military. 


On the Republican side, the pattern was similar. The Kennedy cohort was 
more likely to assess the Republicans in ideological terms (anti-government, 
conservative). A perception of the Republicans as the party of the rich and big 
business was the modal Republican dislike for all three cohorts.2° As we 
might expect, members of the Watergate cohort were relatively negative 
toward the Republicans, and evaluations citing Watergate and lack of 
trustworthiness appeared as modal responses in 1976. In 1988, the Reagan 
cohort cited excessive military spending and unfair taxes as their principal 
Republican dislikes. But on the positive side, four of the six modal 
Republican likes were claims about economic performance: Republicans 
would provide better administration and a balanced budget, they would lower 
taxes, they would be better for wages and employment, and they would 
produce better economic times. 


These modal responses are only part of the party images. There are many 
other open-ended responses that are consistent with these modal responses. 
For example, one respondent may like the Republicans because they are more 
likely to improve the economy, another may praise the Republicans because 
they are strong on inflation. Both respondents here are tapping an economic 
dimension. In Tables 4 and 5, I present all the open-ended responses 
collapsed into eight dimensions. The figures in these tables represent 
percentages of respondents (including those who declined to make an 
assessment of either party), not responses.?! 


There are five key findings from Table 4. First, members of the Reagan 
cohort were less likely than their predecessors to cite individual Democratic 
candidates or politicians as a basis for liking the party. And the ratio of 
candidate-based likes to dislikes deteriorated between 1964 (2.4: 1) and 1988 
(1.2: 1).22 Second, although the perception that Democrats were good for a 
variety of groups was the modal response category for all three cohorts, 
members of the Reagan cohort were less likely to make this claim. Third, 
whereas economic policy and performance were a source of Democratic 
strength for both the Kennedy and Watergate cohorts, this no longer was the 
case for the Reagan cohort. The ratio of likes to dislikes summarizes this 
important change. For the Kennedy cohort, the ratio of economically-based 
likes to dislikes was 6.6: 1. For the Watergate cohort, the ratio was 3.9: 1. But 
for the Reagan cohort in 1988, the economy became a source of disaffection 
from the Democrats: the ratio of citizens making positive economic 
assessments to those making negative ones was 1: 1.4. 


Party-based responses also decreased. In 1964, 16 percent of the Kennedy 
cohort cited something about the Democratic party (i.e. I have always been a 
Democrat) as a reason for liking the party. For the two later cohorts, only 7 to 
8 percent reiterated this claim. This change is consistent with the claim that 
party identification in the traditional affective sense has been supplanted by a 
notion of partisanship based on current and past performance. 


The one area where perceptions of the Democrats improved was in 
general assessments of the party's philosophy. In 1964, about 8 percent of the 
Kennedy cohort cited something about the Democrats' general philosophy as 
a reason for liking the party while 12 percent offered this as a dislike. By 1988, 
the ratio had reversed itself (from 1: 1.5 in 1964 to 1.7: 1 in 1988) and general 
assessments of the party's philosophy became a source of Democratic appeal. 
In fact, this marks the only area where assessments of the Democrats have 
improved among members of the youngest cohort. 


There have been important changes on the Republican side (Table 5) as 
well. Members of the Reagan cohort were less likely to cite individual 
Republican candidates or politicians as a reason for disliking the parties. 
Foreign policy also emerged as a source of Republican strength in 1988, with 
nearly 17 percent of the Reagan cohort citing some aspect of foreign policy in 
positive terms. But the two most important changes involved Republican 
economic policy/performance and philosophy. In 1964, the economy was a 
source of Republican weakness. Less than two percent of the Kennedy cohort 
‘ cited economic performance or policy as a reason for liking the Republicans. 
In 1976, only four percent of the Watergate cohort made a positive economic 
assessment. But by 1988, 13 percent of the Reagan cohort cited something 
about Republican economic policy as a reason for liking the party. Moreover, 
the ratio of economically-based likes to dislikes was decidedly in the party's 
favor. For every young citizen in 1988 who made a negative assessment of 
the Republicans' economic performance, there were on average 2.5 citizens 
who made a positive evaluation. 


Assessments of Republican philosophy moved in the opposite direction. 
Among members of the Kennedy generation in 1964, there were two 
respondents who made positive assessments of the Republicans' general 
philosophy for every one respondent with a negative evaluation. This 
advantage disappeared in the later cohorts. For the Reagan cohort, the ratio 
was 1.1: 1. 


There is additional evidence that members of the Reagan cohort were not 
"sincere Republicans” (Rhodebeck 1990: 9); that is, that they were not 
ideological Republicans. On an array of survey questions—ideological 
identification, government services and spending, government intervention 
to secure jobs and a decent standard of living, and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union—members of the Reagan cohort, in 1988, were more liberal 


than older Republican identifiers (Rhodebeck 1990: Table 3). In fact, there is 
additional evidence that members of the Reagan cohort saw themselves as 
ideologically closer to the Democratic party than to the Republican party. The 
data presented in Table 6 show that on most issues, members of the Reagan 
cohort placed themselves nearer to their perception of where the Democrats 
stood. The only consistent exception was whether government should play a 
role in improving the social and economic position of minorities and blacks. 


The 1992 Election 


The election of 1992 provides an additional opportunity to compare the 
Reagan cohort to other generations of voters. The particular electoral setting 
provides an opportunity to weigh generational effects against the running 
scorecard. The election was fought within the context of an incumbent 
Republican administration that was widely perceived as having mishandled 
the nation's economy, and two challengers, a Democrat and an independent, 
who made the administration's economic incompetence the centerpiece of 
their campaigns. By 1992, the running scorecard had turned against the 
Republicans. 


Yet despite a context that was clearly unfavorable to the Republican party, 
members of the Reagan cohort were still more likely than other cohorts to 
make negative assessments of the Democrats. The evidence is summarized 


in Table 7 and is based upon the same three measures of partisan direction 
used earlier. The Reagan cohort's feeling thermometer ratings of the two 
parties were, on balance, the least favorable toward the Democrats. Its mean 
score on the likes/dislikes scale was the highest (most pro-Republican) among 
the four cohorts. And although all four cohorts believed that Democrats, not 
Republicans, were better solvers of the nation's most important problems, the 
Democratic advantage was smallest among the Reagan cohort. 


Table 7 also examines the voting behavior of the four cohorts in the 1992 
presidential election. The support level for President Bush was similar 
among the three oldest cohorts. But members of the Reagan cohort were less 
likely to support Democrat Bill Clinton than were other voters.2> In fact, the 
Reagan cohort provided the strongest support for independent candidate Ross 
Perot. The pattern observed here is consistent with the profile of the Reagan 
cohort that emerged from its partisan assessments during its formative years. 
By 1992, a Republican administration presided over an economic decline. At 
the same time, the Reagan cohort had never acquired a favorable impression 
of the Democrats’ economic abilities. Ross Perot was a high profile candidate 
who campaigned primarily on the themes of governmental and economic 
competence. It follows that the Reagan cohort would be especially receptive 


to such an appeal and more resistant to a Democratic promise of economic 
competence. 


The data from 1992 point toward the importance of an initial generational 
imprint in shaping subsequent assessments of the parties. Although all 
citizens in 1992 were more likely to make negative assessments of the 
Republicans’ economic competence,24 members of the Reagan cohort were 
still more skeptical of the Democratic party. The Kennedy and Watergate 
cohorts, on the other hand, were more likely to move in a Democratic 
direction. 


The 1992 election also provides an initial opportunity to examine the 
partisan tendencies of the post-Reagan cohort, although the sample size here 
is small. But consistent with the concept of a generational imprint—in this 
case an unsuccessful Republican administration—and with the definition of 
partisanship as a running scorecard, the post-Reagan generation, at least 
initially, appears to be far better disposed toward the Democrats than the 
Reagan cohort. All of the indicators in Table 7 point in that direction. Of 
course, the cohort is still in its formative stages and the success of the Clinton 
administration will no doubt play a large role in shaping its future partisan 
orientation. 


Observations and Conclusions 


The fundamental assumption that underlies the analysis in this paper 


is that the formative years of a generational cohort play an important role in 
shaping its partisanship. This imprint shapes not only a cohort's partisan 
preferences and assessments but its view of parties in general. The evidence 
reviewed in this paper supports this claim. The Kennedy cohort—citizens 
who came of age in the late 1950s and early 1960s—developed during a period 
of relative Democratic strength and heightened party consciousness. These 
citizens, in their formative years, showed a strong awareness of parties and a 
decided preference for the Democrats. Their open-ended responses indicated 
that many of them liked Democrats because they or their families were always 
Democrats. In 1992, these voters were more likely than younger voters to 
support one of the established parties, and otherwise made positive 
assessments of the Democrats. 


Whereas the Kennedy cohort's initial partisan assessments reflected a 
deeply-rooted party loyalty, the Watergate cohort came of age under quite 
different circumstances. As I argued, it emerged during a period of sharp 
partisan decline. And although its initial assessments were decidedly anti-— 
Republican and sympathetic to the Democrats, the Watergate cohort displayed 
a high degree of partisan neutrality. In fact, its subsequent volatility (see 
Table 1) may reflect the absence of an initial partisan anchor. It follows that 
this cohort in particular would be especially susceptible to a running scorecard 
conception of partisanship. Indeed in 1992, the Watergate cohort made 
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relatively positive assessments of Democrats and negative judgments about 
Republicans, a pattern consistent with the running scorecard model. 


The Reagan cohort presents a different case. It displayed a heightened 
awareness of parties, at least in comparison to the Watergate cohort. And it 
came of age during a failed Democratic presidency followed by a successful 
Republican administration. Its initial partisan assessments were hostile 
toward Democrats and to some extent sympathetic with Republicans and 
reflected a running scorecard of party competence. Many of its open-ended 
responses dealt with the party's relative abilities to solve economic problems. 


Yet if the running scorecard is a valid model of partisan assessments, 
why was the Reagan cohort more resistant to a Democratic promise of 
economic competence in 1992? After all, 1992 provided an electoral context 
that was arguably the most favorable to the Democratic party since 1976. The 
answer, I believe, is related to the cohort's initial partisan imprint. When a 
current context reinforces a cohort's formative experience, then the partisan 
assessments of that cohort are likely to be shaped by the current context, 
especially when the cohort never acquired a highly developed partisan 
consciousness in the first place. The Watergate cohort is a case in point. But 
when a cohort with a partisan anchor encounters a context that conflicts with 
its initial partisan imprint, it appears as if the generational imprint continues 
to exert an effect. The data suggest that the formative experiences of the 
Reagan cohort provided it with an anti-Democratic starting point. While it is 
true that members of the Reagan cohort did make negative assessments of 
Republicans in 1992—to this extent the running scorecard was operative— 
this generational grouping was still most resistant to a promise of Democratic 
competence. 


The Democrats’ best hope may reside in both the oldest and youngest 
members of the electorate. Members of the Kennedy cohort (and older 
voters) are by far the most favorably disposed toward the Democratic party 
although, obviously, as newer cohorts come of age, these older voters form a 
smaller and smaller proportion of the electorate. The youngest cohort—the 
post-Reagan generation—developed during an unsuccessful Republican 
administration. In a sense, its initial development has mirrored that of the 
Reagan cohort in its early years. Whether the post-Reagan generation 
ultimately develops as a source of future Democratic strength will depend to a 


large degree on both its partisan consciousness and the future success of the 
Clinton administration. 
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NOTES 


! The American National Election Study asks respondents, "Generally 
speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an 
Independent, or what?" Respondents who select either "Democrat" or 
"Republican" are then asked if they consider themselves to be a strong or not 
very strong partisan. Independents are asked if they think of themselves as 
closer to one of the parties. Party identification figures here and throughout 
the paper treat Independent leaners as partisans. 


2 In defining the Reagan cohort as the generation of Americans born between 
1959 and 1970, I am following the lead of Ladd (1985), Norpoth (1987), and 
Rhodebeck (1990). 


3 In 1984, at the time of Ronald Reagan's reelection, 64 percent of Americans 
approved of the way he was handling his job as president and 58 percent held 
a positive view of his handling of the economy. When Jimmy Carter faced 
reelection in 1980, only 41 percent of Americans approved of his performance 
as president, and only 18 percent held a positive view of his economic 
performance (Abramson et al. 1987: 197, 199). 


4 Since 1964, the CPS has asked respondents: "Do you think there are any 
important differences in what the Republicans and Democrats stand for?" 
The percentage of respondents stating that there are differences jumped 
beginning in 1980. 


Important Differences (percentage yes) 


1964 59.6 1976 47.2 1988 59.6 
1968 56.3 1980 58 1992 61 
1972 46.1 1984 62.5 


> In 1988, 72 percent of the CPS sample cited a specific party like or dislike. 
The yearly response rates are: 


1960: 83% 1972: 73% 1984: 67% 
1964: 83% 1976: 71% 1988: 72% 
1968: 85% 1980: 66% 1992: 71% 


6 In 1990, 41 percent of the Reagan cohort identified with the Republicans, 
compared to 34 percent of the Watergate cohort and 34 percent of the 
Kennedy cohort. 
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7 Miller (1991) finds that except for the 1964 and 1972 elections, the correlation 
between party identification and presidential vote choice has remained 
relatively constant between 1952 and 1988, with an average correlation of .67. 
Even after controlling for a series of socio-demographic factors, the 

correlation has changed very little (mean partial correlation is .60). 


8 In 1992, 78 percent of Democratic identifiers voted for Bill Clinton, and 69 
percent of Republicans supported President Bush. Partisan loyalty was down 
slightly in 1992 because of the presence of independent candidate Ross Perot. 
If we look instead at the two-party defection rate in 1992, only 7 percent of 
Democratic identifiers claimed they voted for Bush while 10 percent of 
Republicans supported Bill Clinton. 


% For example, members of the Reagan cohort were born between 1959 and 
1970. Its oldest members were first eligible to vote in 1978, its youngest 
members in 1988. By 1988, the cohort had been fully formed. I also included 
the post-Reagan cohort in 1992 to provide an additional comparison even 
though the cohort is relatively young and many of its members have yet to- 
join the electorate. 


10 Respondents who declined to rate a party on the feeling thermometer were 
coded at the scale's midpoint (50) in all four years. 


11 For each respondent that made at least one open-ended assessment of 
either party, I computed a score between 0 and 1 as follows: 


x (DD + LR) / [(¥ (DD + LR) + X (LD + DR)] 
where DD=Dislikes Democrats; LR=Likes Republicans; LD=Likes Democrats; 
and DR=Dislikes Republicans. Scores were recoded onto a one-hundred point 


scale and averaged. See Gold (1992: ch. 6). 


12 The difference is statistically significant in all three cases (p < .01). 


13 For the Watergate cohort, the ratio was 1.7 Democratic like for every 
Republican like; and for the post-Reagan cohort, the ratio was 2.1:1. 


14 A respondent is considered neutral toward a political party if s/he 
expresses an equal number of likes and dislikes toward that party. A "neutral- 
neutral" respondent expresses an equal number of likes and dislikes toward 
both parties. Among members of the Kennedy cohort in 1964, 93 percent of 
the "neutral-neutrals" were respondents who articulated no likes or dislikes 
of either party. For the Watergate cohort in 1976 and for the Reagan cohort in 
1988, the percentages were 92 and 94, respectively. Stanga and Sheffield (1987: 
833) argue that including non-respondents as neutral-neutrals may inflate 
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the number of truly neutral respondents. They suggest that respondents who 
do not cite any party like or dislike may lack the articulation skills necessary 
to answer an open-ended question but may still hold images of the parties. 


15 This indicator is also used by Wattenberg (1990: ch. 4) as a measure of 
partisan neutrality. 


16 The difference is statistically significant (p < .01). 
17 Both differences are statistically significant (p < .01). 


18 Respondents are asked: “Is there anything in particular you like about the 
Democratic (Republican) party?...Is there anything in particular you dislike 
about the Democratic (Republican) party?" Respondents are offered 
opportunities to specify five likes and five dislikes of each party. 


19 17 percent of the Kennedy cohort in 1964, 15 percent of the Watergate 
cohort in 1976, and 9 percent of the Reagan cohort in 1988 made this 
assessment. 


20 9 percent of the Kennedy cohort in 1964, 15 percent of the Watergate cohort 
in 1976, and 10 percent of the Reagan cohort in 1988 cited this response. 


21 | have excluded the post-Reagan cohort from the analysis here because in 
1992, there were only 68 members of the post-Reagan cohort that made open- 
ended assessments of the parties. 


22 It is important to emphasize that the figures cited in the discussion of 
Tables 4 and 5 represent the proportion of respondents. For example, in 1964, 
for every respondent that made a negative assessment of a Democratic 
candidate or politician, there were 2.4 respondents who made positive 
evaluations. 


23 This pattern is similar to one noted in Table 1: beginning in the mid-1980s, 
members of the Kennedy, Watergate and Reagan cohorts displayed similar 
levels of Republican identification but the Reagan cohort was less likely to 
identify with Democrats. 


24 In 1992, among respondents who articulated any party likes or dislikes, the 
balance of economic assessments worked against the Republican party. 
Among the Kennedy cohort, 7 percent made a positive economic evaluation 
of the Republicans while 19 percent made a negative assessment. For the 
Watergate cohort, the percentages (positive and negative) were 8 and 12. And 
among the Reagan cohort, 10 percent made a positive economic assessment 
while 15 percent made a negative one. 
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Table 1 
Democratic Advantage in Party Identification, 1952-1992 


(Democratic percentage minus Republican percentage) 


Kennedy Watergate Reagan Post-Reagan 
cohort cohort cohort cohort 


+37.3* 
+17.7 
+31.1 
+19.2 
+20.8 
+36.9 
+24.4 
+25.4 
+20.8 
+14.2 
+18.0 
+11.9 
+18.3 
+9.3 
+22.7 
+10.0 
+16.2 
+11.7 
+13.8 
+13.3 


* Entries in bold represent the Democrats’ advantage during the formative years 
of a cohort. 
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1952 
1956 
1958 
1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 +20.0 
1968 +31.0 
1970 +26.5 
1972 +23.1 
1974 +29.5 
1976 422.5 
1978 +27.3 +15.7 
1980 +19.9 +23.3 
1982 +25.8 +#13.5 
1984 +6.1 +8.8 
1986 +13.7 +5.7 
1988 +4.3 +1.1 
1990  +21.8 +2.7 +#13.2 
1992 +11.6 +3.0 +19.2 


Feeling 

Thermometer 

Mean 
Democrats 
Republicans 


Democrats’ 
Advantage 


Party Best on 

Most Important 

Problem 
Democrats 
Republicans 


Democrats’ 
Advantage 


Party 
Likes/Dislikes 
Index* 


Sample size 


Tabie 2 


Measures of Partisan Direction 


Kennedy Watergate Reagan 
cohort, cohort, cohort, 
1964 1976 1988 


Post-Reagan 
cohort, 
1992 


*0=Pro-Democratic; 50=Neutral; 100=Pro-Republican. Based on respondents 
that cited at least one party like or dislike. N for Kennedy cohort=395; 
Watergate cohort=622; Reagan cohort=272; Post-Reagan cohort=68. 
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_ 72.0 99.3 59.3 59.0 
57.7 54.2 58.3 52.9 
a +14.3 +5.1 +1.0 +6.1 
44.4% 36.3% 23.0% 41.1% 
20.0 - Ba 20.8 5.6 
126.9 122 138.5 
a 34.8 37.6 49.0 31.9 
Po 509 980 459 139 


Percentage 
citing a like or 
dislike 


Percentage 
neutral—neutral 


Percentage 
stating no 
difference or don't 
know on party 
competence 


Percentage 
citing party 
differences 


Mean distance 

from 50 on feeling 

thermometer 
Democrats 
Republicans 


Total 


Table 3 


Measures of Partisan Neutrality 


Kennedy 
cohort, 
1964 


Watergate Reagan 
cohort, cohort, 
1976 1988 


Post-Reagan 
cohort, 
1992 
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a 77.6 63.5 59.3 48.9 
39.0 427 51.8 
a 35.6 55.0 56.3 53.3 
a 52.5 46.2 55.4 47.6 

26.7 12.0 17.8 17.4 

16.6 9.4 18.3 16.0 
| 43.3 21.4 36.1 33.4 


Table 4 


Open-ended Assessments of the Democrats 


(in pecentage of respondents) 


Kennedy Watergate 
cohort, cohort, 
1964 1976 
LIKES DEMOCRATS 


Candidates 8.4 
Groups 

Economy 

Domestic policy 

Foreign Policy 

Gov't management 

Party 


Philosophy 


DISLIKES DEMOCRATS 
Candidates 

Groups 

Economy 

Domestic policy 

Foreign Policy 

Gov't management 

Party 

Philosophy 


21 
Reagan 
cohort, 
7.4 2.8 
23.0 17.6 
10.9 5.9 
7.0 12.0 
1.9 5.4 
3.7 2.4 
7.3 7.6 
P| 7.7 10.2 13.7 
3.5 8.2 2.4 
3.7 4.0 3.3 
4.2 2.8 8.5 
9.4 6.7 7.8 
5.7 4.6 7.0 
7.1 7.6 5.4 
| 10.4 8.6 7.2 
11.8 7.0 8.1 


Table 5 


Open-ended Assessments of the Republicans 


(in pecentage of respondents) 


Kennedy Watergate 
cohort, cohort, 
1964 1976 
LIKES REPUBLICANS 
Candidates 6.5 5.0 
Groups 5.1 3.2 
Economy 1.4 4.2 
Domestic policy 4.9 4.4 
Foreign Policy 4.9 6.4 
Gov't management 3.1 6.0 


Party 8.3 4.5 
Philosophy 13.8 7.6 


DISLIKES REPUBLICANS 
Candidates 

Groups 

Economy 

Domestic policy 

Foreign Policy 

Gov't management 

Party 

Philosophy 
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‘ 
Reagan 
cohort, 
1988 
3.1 
3.3 
13.3 
7.0 
16.6 | 
7.2 
6.8 
10.6 12.6 2.0 
15.9 17.7 11.1 
2.9 7.0 5.4 
6.3 5.6 8.9 
3.9 4.1 10.0 
2.6 3.1 4.6 
14.9 9.5 4.6 
6.9 9.8 6.1 


Table 6 


Issue Proximities of the Reagan Cohort to the Parties, 1984 and 1988 


Placement of Self- Placement of 
Placement Republicans 
1984 
Ideological |.D. 
Services/spending 
Govt help minorities 
Defense spending 


Women's rights 


Cooperation with 
USSR 


Jobs/Standard of 

living 

1988 

Ideological |.D. 3.6 4.1 4.9 
Services/spending 3.6 4.6 5.1 
Health Insurance 3.6 3.9 5.0 
Govt help minorities 3.5 4.3 4.6 
Govt help blacks 3.6 4.7 , 4.7 
Women's rights 3.3 2.3 3.8 


Cooperation with 
USSR 3.6 3.6 3.9 


Jobs/Standard of 
living 3.7 4.2 5.0 


“Entries are mean scores on 7-point scale where point 1 is the liberal end of the scale and point 7 
is the conservative end. 
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a 3.3 3.7 4.5 
3.4 3.8 46 


Table 7 


Measures of Partisan Direction, 1992 


Kennedy Watergate Reagan Post-Reagan 
cohort cohort cohort cohort 
Feeling Thermometer 
Mean 
Democrats 57.8 56.6 56.4 59.0 
Republicans 53.4 49.6 §3.2 52.9 


Dem. Advantage +4.4 +7.0 +3.2 +6.1 


Party Best on Most 

Important Problem 
Democrats 37.5% 
Republicans 11.4 


Dem. Advantage +26.1 


Party Likes/Dislikes 
Index* 


Vote 

Choice** 
Bush 
Clinton 
Perot 


Sample size 


*0=Pro-Democratic; 50=Neutral; 100=Pro-Republican. Based on respondents 
that cited at least one party like or dislike. N for Kennedy cohort=357; 
Watergate cohort=579; Reagan cohort=432; Post-Reagan cohort=68. 


**Post-election question. Sample size for Kennedy cohort=353; Watergate 
cohort=547; Reagan cohort=422; Post-Reagan cohort=70. 
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38.3% 33.1% 41.1% 

14.9 15.4 5.6 
+23.5 +17.7 +35.5 
40.1 43.4 31.9 

37.3% 32.9% 32.7% 21.9% : 
47.0 47.2 41.0 57.4 
15.5 19.7 25.6 20.6 
468 787 678 139 
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It is by now stereotypical to claim that industrial relations and patterns of 
collective bargaining in advanced industrial societies are in a period of significant 
change. Increased competition and economic integration on a global scale, changes 
in technology, high levels of unemployment and a conservative shift in the 
ideological orientation of parties across the political spectrum have all been argued 
to have strengthened the hand of employers vis-a-vis unions. The result, according 
to the common view, has been widespread declines in union membership and an 
increased decentralization of wage-setting throughout Western Europe, North 
America and the advanced industrial societies of the Pacific. 


In an earlier paper (Lange, Wallerstein, and Golden, 1993), we showed that 
the common view is only partially correct for six countries with relatively central- 
ized systems of industrial relations—Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Germa- 
ny, and Austria. While significant decentralization of bargaining occurred during 
the 1980s in two—Sweden and Denmark, no comparable decentralization of 
bargaining has occurred in the other four. Moreover, only in Sweden could the 
decentralization of collective bargaining be accurately characterized as a result of an 
employers’ attack on the power of the national union confederation. In Denmark, 
both the union confederation and employers advocated decentralization as a means 
of reducing the role of parliament in wage-setting. In addition, union membership 
as a share of the work force has remained stable or risen in five of the six countries 
since 1970.1 


In the present paper, we extend our investigation of recent trends in industri- 
al relations and collective bargaining to include nine other advanced industrial 
societies—Belgium, Canadd, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Most of these countries are generally 
considered relatively decentralized. Only the Netherlands and Belgium are 
commonly classified as corporatist. Thus, a comparison of recent changes in 
industrial relations among these nine countries will disclose the extent to which the 
experience of unions with the less centralized systems of bargaining has differed 
from unions in more corporatist societies and from each other. For example, it 
might be expected that unions with less centralized systems of wage determination 
are less able to resist an employers’ offensive. Conversely, one might argue that 
employers have less reason to demand changes in systems of collective bargaining 
that are already decentralized. 


This paper constitutes the second report from an ongoing project of data 
collection that will eventually cover most advanced industrial societies for the 
entire postwar period. This paper, like our previous paper, is restricted in coverage 
to the period 1970-93. In addition, many gaps remain in our data even for the more 
recent years. Thus our results must be taken as tentative findings rather than final 
conclusions. 


Centralization and Decentralization in Industrial Relations 


In recent work, scholars have begun to unpack the concepts of centralization 
and decentralization, arguing that industrial relations systems and wage bargaining 
are more complex than these terms allow. Reviews of the theoretical literature by 
Karl O. Moene, Michael Wallerstein and Michael Hoel (1993) and Lars Calmfors 
(1993), for instance, suggest that centralization has multiple dimensions that should 
be kept distinct on theoretical grounds. The most obvious—and the one to have 
attracted most professional scrutiny—is whether wage setting occurs at the national, 
the industrial, or the enterprise level (Calmfors and Driffill, 1988). In addition, 
there are at least three other ways that wage setting may be experiencing decentral- 
ization. The first is by occupation—what Moene, Wallerstein and Hoel (1993) have 
labelled "horizontal decentralization"—or the extent to which unions organizing 
different professions cooperate in the bargaining process. The second is regional, or 
the extent to which wage bargaining moves from the national to the subnational 
arena. The third, finally, involves a decline in union density and/or union 
coverage, or the proportion of firms and employees covered by union collective 
contracts. In addition, Philippe Schmitter (1982) and Miriam Golden (1992, 1993) 
distinguish the level of bargaining level from union concentration, or the extent to 
which trade unions at the same level are few in number or dominated by a few large 
actors (and thus are more likely to coordinate their bargaining demands). 


In this paper, we examine changes from 1970 to the present along three 
dimensions: union density, the authority of different levels of union organization, 
and union concentration. In contrast to our earlier paper, we do not have data on 
the level of collective bargaining except for two of our nine countries: the United 
States and Canada. Our increased emphasis on the authority of different levels of 
union organization rather than the level of bargaining reflects, in part, the greater 
difficulty of collecting data about bargaining levels in less centralized and more ~ 
heterogeneous systems of wage determination. In also reflects a substantive 
difference between the current set of countries and the Nordic unions. The Nordic 
unions are exceptional in the degree to which confederal authority is embedded in 
the negotiation of national-level wage agreements that, in the case of Norway and 
pre-1983 Sweden, included an industrial peace clause that prohibited industrial 
* conflict in subsequent bargaining at lower levels. In the nine countries considered 
in this paper, as in Austria, confederal authority, where it exists, is less embedded in 
national wage agreements than in such features as confederal control of strike funds 
or confederal veto power over the initiation of industrial disputes by affiliates. In 
addition, in countries where confederal authority is weak, the relationship between 
the national unions and locals acquires greater significance. 


The paper is organized into five sections. In the first, we present data on 
changes in union density for our nine countries between 1970 and 1990. In the 
second, we examine union concentration for the same period. The third presents 
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indices of trade union authority, analyzing the locus of authority for the nine 
countries for the 1970s and 1980s. Following that, we examine the level of bargain- 
ing for two of the most decentralized of our cases, Canada and the United States, 
between 1970 and 1990. The fifth section, finally, assesses the implications of our 
findings and suggests some directions for future research. With nine countries to 
analyze in a single paper, our presentation of country-specific materials is necessari- 
ly highly compressed; we concentrate instead on drawing out general patterns and 
trends across the nine or among subgroups within the nine. 


Union Density 


Union membership, as a share of the dependent work force, is one of the 
most basic indicators of union success or failure. Shrinking membership translates 
into reduced income from dues and, to the extent that non-members differ from 
members in their willingness to participate in industrial action, reduced power at 
the bargaining table. Thus, the extent to which a general reduction of union density 
has occurred is an important gauge of the decline in union influence in advanced 
industrial societies. 


Figure 1 presents annual data on union density for our nine countries 
between 1970 and 1990.2 The measure shown in Figure 1 is the number of union 
members who are neither retired nor self-employed as a proportion of the depen- 
dent labor force. As the number of retirees among the union membership can be 
very large, removing retired union members from the total membership is a 
significant adjustment (Visser 1991). 


Figure 1 about here. 


The nine countries fall into four different patterns of change in union 
density. Four of the nine have experienced steady declines in the proportion of 
employees who are union members since 1970—France, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and the United States. In the United States and France, the decline is particularly 
steep. In the United States, union density in 1990 was only 15 percent; in France, the 
situation was even more dramatic, with 1990 density at about 10 percent. 


In two countries—the United Kingdom and Italy—union density has 
followed a parabolic path, rising during the 1970s and falling during the 1980s. In 
Italy union density in 1990 was virtually identical to what it was in 1970. In the UK, 
the rise and fall of union membership left union density in 1990 moderately below 
union density at the beginning of the period. In two countries—Canada, Switzer- 
land—union density has remained flat over the entire time period. Finally, in 
Belgium, union membership has risen dramatically. It is worth noting that 
Belgium is the only country of the nine with the Ghent system of unemployment 
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insurance in which the unions administer the paying of unemployment benefits 
(Rothstein 1992, Western 1993a, 1993b). 


As was the case for the six highly centralized industrial relations systems we 
examined previously (Lange, Wallerstein, and Golden, 1993), the current set of 
countries exhibits no common trend in their rates of union membership. 
Nonetheless, there is an important difference between the two sets of countries. 
Whereas in the Scandinavian and Germanic countries, union membership as a 
proportion of the dependent labor force has been either stable or increasing—with 
the sole exception of Austria, where it has been undergoing decline over the past 
twenty years—in the current group of countries, nearly half have seen quite serious 
drops in density. Nonetheless, even in these nine very decentralized industrial 


relations systems, there is no evidence of a general decline in union membership 
rates. 


Union Concentration 


One could draw an analogy between union organizations at the same level 
and firms selling in the same market. In industrial organization, it is usually 
argued that the more firms in the market and the smaller the market share of the 
largest firms, the greater the difficulty firms have in coordinating their price-setting 
strategies. Similarly, Golden (1993) argues that the smaller the number of actors on 
the union side and the smaller the share of union members held by the largest 
unions, the easier is coordination among unions in wage-setting.3 


We examine the extent to which trade unions in the nine countries under 
consideration have become more or less fragmented in the past twenty years. To do 
this, we use three different measures. The first is simply the number of union 
confederations and the number of national affiliates associated with each. A second 
measure is the percentage of all union members belonging to the largest confedera- 
tion. Concentration ratios—the share of each confederation's membership belong- 
ing to the largest x number of affiliates—is a third measure of concentration. We 
report concentration ratios both for the largest single affiliate and the largest three 
affiliates. Changes in the extent of competition among unions could in principle be 
reflected in changes in any or all these measures. 


Tables 1 through 9 present our coding of concentration data for each of the 
nine countries for the years 1970 through 1990 in five-year intervals. Unlike the 
data we reported on the Scandinavian and Germanic countries (Lange, Wallerstein, 
and Golden 1993), it proved substantially more difficult to gather data on the nine 
countries under consideration here, and as a result, there is a noticeable amount of 
missing data. We present as much data as we were able to locate on major confeder- 
ations (defined as organizing at least 10 percent of union members) and, where 
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possible, data on the leading two minor confederations (defined as organizing less 
than 10 percent of union members). We summarize general results. 


Tables 1-9 about here 


When we reviewed trends in concentration among union confederations and 
affiliates in the Scandinavian and Germanic countries, we found that the Nordic 
countries had experienced a common pattern marked by the relative decline of the 
major (blue-collar) union confederation in each compared with a relative increase 
in the share of union membership held by white-collar confederations and, inside 
the blue-collar confederations, by the relative decline of the metal workers in 
comparison with the public sector unions. These transformations reflect the 
interaction of shifts in occupational structures common to advanced capitalist 
nations—namely, the decline of the traditional industrial sectors and the rise of 
services—in conjunction with the pre-existing Nordic union structures, in which 
white- and blue-collar employees are organized into separate confederations. In 
Austria and Germany, by contrast, concentration measures have remained largely 
stable since 1970. 


The nine countries under investigation here exhibit mixed results. We can 
divide our remarks so as to distinguish three groups of countries. First, in Belgium 
and France, absence of (reliable) data renders any interpretation highly problematic, 
as the extremely high incidence of "not available's" for entries in Tables 1 and 3 
indicates. About the most we can say with confidence is that in Belgium, the two 
major confederations—the Fedérdtion Générale du Travail de Belgique (FGTB) and 
the Confédération des Syndicats Chretiens (CSC)—have each gained a somewhat 
larger share of total union membership over the last two decades, whereas in 
France, the once predominant Confédération Générale du Travail (CGT) has 
witnessed a catastrophic loss of membership which has not been picked up by its 
major competitors, the Confédération Francais Democratique du Travail (CFDT) or 
the Force Ouvreire (FO). The contrast is even more dramatic when one notes that 
the Belgian confederations have been gaining as a proportion of an expanding total 
union membership while the French confederations have lost members relative to 
a dramatically reduced pool of unionized workers. While we lack data on unaffili- 
ated unions and minor confederations, it seems that union membership in France 
has shifted to them, not because their membership has increased in absolute terms 
but because the absolute decline of the CGT has been so severe as to have caused a 
relative increase in the share of membership held outside the three major confedera- 
tions. Overall, the proportion of membership organized by the three confederations 
has fallen from a reported 120 percent (attesting to the notorious unreliability of 
French union membership data) to only slightly more than 60 percent in the late 
1980s. 


The second group of countries is those in which union concentration has 
been more or less stable over the last twenty years: Switzerland, and, on most 
measures, Italy and the UK. The Swiss case has been especially stable, as the data in 
Table 7 show. Each of the three major confederations—the Schweizerischer 
Gewerkschaftsbund/Union Syndicale Suisse (SGB/USS), the white-collar Vereinig- 
ung Schweizerischer Angestelltenverbinde (VSA), and the Christlicher Gewerksc- 
haftsbund der Schweiz/Confédération des Syndicats Chretiens de Suisse (CNG/ 
CSC)—retains about the same share of total union membership in 1989 as in 1970. 
The number of affiliates attached to each also remains virtually unaltered. On our 
third measure, too, there has been almost no change: the share of membership of 
each confederation in its largest and largest three affiliates has been quite stable 
during the last two decades. 


Although the other two cases in this group are slightly more mixed, they 
predominantly exhibit elements of stability. In Italy, the share of union member- 
ship held by the three major confederations—the Confederazione Generale Italiana 
del Lavoro (CGIL), the Confederazione Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori (CISL), and the 
Unione Italiana del Lavoro (UIL)—has fallen from virtually 100 percent in 1970s _ to 
only 75 percent in the late 1980s, as Table 4 indicates. Although we lack data on 
unaffiliated unions, this is very likely because membership has been shifting to 
them out of confederal affiliates. In the 1980s, the growth of unaffiliated unions 
caused considerable tension, particularly in the public sector. 


If Italy has been experiencing a notable deconcentration of union membership 
in terms of the coverage of the major confederations, this has not been the case for 
the other two measures we examine. The number of national affiliates with each of 
the three major confederations has fallen, only slightly in the CGIL and UIL but 
quite substantially in the CISL. On our final measure, finally, we find very little 
change overall. The largest single affiliate of each of the three major confederations 
continues to hold a relatively constant share of membership, and this is true as well 
for the largest three affiliates of both the CGIL and the CISL (although not the UIL). 


The British, Dutch, American and Japanese cases are best characterized as 
increasing in union concentration on one or more measures. In the United 
Kingdom, union concentration remains relatively stable on most measures, as the 
data reported in Table 8 show. The Trade Union Congress (TUC) is the country's 
sole confederation; it saw a temporary increase in its share of union membership in 
the early 1980s followed subsequently by a decline, but even in 1990 the TUC retains | 
nearly 85 percent of the country's union members, identical to the share it held in 
1970. Its number of affiliates, however, has fallen drastically, from 150 in 1970 to 76 
in 1990, attesting to a continued rationalization and merger drive. Despite this, the 
share of membership held by the TUC's largest and largest three affiliates has been 
stable during the last twenty years. The British union movement has thus become 
substantially more concentrated in terms of the number of affiliated unions in 
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existence, although it still remains one of the least concentrated among the ad- 
vanced industrial societies. In the United States, the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) has seen an increase in the share of 
union membership organized in its affiliates, a marked decline in the number of 
affiliates, and a minor increase in the share of membership held by its three largest 
affiliates, as the data presented in Table 9 reveal. 


The Dutch (Table 6) and Japanese (Table 5) cases are marked by major mergers 
of competing union confederations. In the Netherlands, the country's two largest 
confederations, the Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen (NVV) and the 
Nederlands Katholiek Vakverbond (NKV) merged during the period under 
consideration, forming the Federatie Nederlandse Vakbeweging (FNV). The FNV 
controls about the same proportion of total Dutch union membership as its two 
constituent organizations did. Moreover, the formation of the FNV has allowed a 
rationalization of affiliates to occur, and the number of unions _ has fallen from 36 
affiliated with the NVV and the NKV in 1970 to only 17 affiliated with the new 
FNV in 1990. The share of membership in the largest and largest three affiliates has 
declined with the merger, however. 


In Japan, the four largest confederations—Sohyo, Domei, Churitsuroren, and 
Shinsanbetsu—united in 1988 into a new confederation, Rengo. While this caused 
a small breakaway confederation to form in reaction (Zenroren), the merger has 
meant that the Japanese labor movement has become substantially more concen- 
trated. The number of Rengo affiliates is still extremely high (81, in place of Sohyo's 
50 and Domei's 32), but rationalization may occur in the future. Over time, too, 


Sohyo itself had become more concentrated, as an increasing share of its member- 
ship was located in its largest and largest three affiliates. So while the Japanese case 
is somewhat mixed, the establishment of Rengo seems likely to herald a much 
greater degree of concentration on other measures as well in the future. 


The Anglo-Canadian case, finally, is complicated by possibility of dual 
confederal affiliation. In Table 2, we have distinguished Anglo-Canadian union 
membership in five ways. First, unions can be affiliated simultaneously with both 
the US-based AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress (CLC). Second, they can 
. affiliated exclusively with the CLC. The third set of rows is the total number of 
unions affiliated with CLC, some of which enjoy dual affiliation and some exclu- 
sive. These figures essentially repeat parts of the data above. We have also been 
able to provide data on the small Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU). 


The table shows that the 1970s and 1980s witnessed a substantial shift of 
union members from unions affiliated with both the AFL-CIO and the CLC to those 
affiliated exclusively with the CLC, as many Canadian unions severed their ties to 
American-based internationals. Dual affiliation has fallen from 50 percent in 1970 
to only just over 20 percent in 1990, whereas the CLC now retains exclusive repre- 
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sentation for more than 35 percent of Canadian union members, compared with 
only 24 percent in 1970. At the same time, there has been a modest increase in the 
proportion of Canadian members organized into unaffiliated unions. On this 
measure, then, there is slight decrease in concentration underway, and a growth of 
membership in minor confederations: in 1990, the CLC organized less than 60 
percent of Canadian union members, down from 75 percent in 1970. Inside the CLC, 
finally, membership has become more concentrated over time, and the largest and 
largest three affiliates have increased their proportions of members. But on most 
measures, Canadian unions have become less concentrated in the last twenty years.4 


Overall, the picture of union concentration in our nine countries over two 
decades reveals a significant increase in concentration in roughly half of the 
countries—Great Britain, the Netherlands, Japan and the United States. All of these 
countries have experienced declines in union density as well, leading one to suspect 
that the mergers are, at least in part, a response to declining membership. In France 
and Canada, in contrast, the movement has been toward less concentration as the 
major confederations have lost members relative to unaffiliated unions. In 
Switzerland, Belgium and Italy, union concentration has changed little over the past 
two decades. 


Trade Union Authority and Autonomy 


Ever since Bruce Headey’s (1970) pioneering study, scholars have emphasized 
the importance of the authority relations between the different levels of trade union 
organization in explaining cross-national and longitudinal variation in industrial 
conflict, wage militancy and & variety of measures of economic performance. The 


traditional social democratic view is that higher levels of union organization 
internalize the negative externalities associated with wage increases and industrial 
conflict. Therefore, union movements in which authority is vested at higher levels 
of union organization are more likely to adopt moderate strategies that encourage 
the growth of employment and output in the medium run. Conservative parties 
and employers organization argue, in response, that the labor market requires 
flexibility, not coordination, and that flexibility is best provided by allowing the 
lowest levels of union organization the greatest possible autonomy. While the 
social democratic view prevails in much of the empirical literature (Bruno and 
Sachs 1985; Layard, Nickell and Jackman 1991),5 employers have gained strength 
politically. In this section, we review the data on the authority of different levels of 
union organization to see if the political ascendancy of employers has resulted in 
significant change among the countries in our sample. 


Trade unions are complex institutions, generally organized at four levels. 
The lowest is the shopfloor, where employees typically elect some number of their 
fellows to serve as their union stewards. These officers are "lay" officials, in the 
sense of retaining their status as enterprise employees, rather than becoming 
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fulltime, paid union officials.6 The other three levels of organization, by contrast, 
are almost always comprised of fulltime union functionaries. Most countries have 
a district or regional level, usually entrusted with coordinating the activities of 
affiliate unions across various firms in the same geographic area. Above the district 
is the national union, which may be an industrial union—organizing employees 
across firms in a single industry, such as textiles or engineering—a craft union— 
organizing employees with the same set of skills, regardless of industry, such a 
plumbers or pipefitters—or a general union—organizing employees regardless of 
industry or craft.? Above the national unions, finally, is the confederation, group- 
ing together unions organizing different industries and crafts into a single, economy- 
wide organization. Most countries house multiple confederations, usually distin- 
guished along occupational or ideological lines. The former refers to separate 
confederations for blue- and white-collar; the latter, to the rivalries among confed- 
erations along both the left-right and confessional-secular dimensions. 


Officials at different levels wield variable degrees of authority in their ability 
to enter into contractual agreements and constrain the actions of their counterparts 
at subordinate levels and autonomy from controls by their counterparts at superord- 
inate levels. We measure authority as the ability to negotiate with representatives of 
management, to initiate and terminate conflict when negotiations break down or 
are otherwise unproductive, and to sign binding agreements as an eventual 
outcome of such negotiations. We measure autonomy with reference to the extent 
to which one level can formally influence or control the relevant behavior of lower 
levels, or is free from such influence or control by higher levels. 


We have devised three indices of what for convenience we label trade union 
authority: one for the confederal level, a second regarding national unions, and a 
third for the union in the enterprise. We have omitted the district or regional level 
both because it has proven more difficult to collect systematic data on this level of 
organization and because in most countries, wage bargaining is relatively unusual 
or atypical at the district level. Since we ultimately are interested in examining the 
extent to which authority relations correspond to bargaining relations, the district 
level seemed superfluous. 


Each index comprises seven components. Since the meaning of some may 
require explanation, we begin by referring the reader to Table 10, which presents the 
relevant coding for Belgium. The top section comprises the index of confederal 
authority. These items are perhaps least in need of comment. Item four, howev- 
er—whether the confederation initiates strike action—raises the issue of ratifica- 
tion. In many cases, union confederations are required to seek approval either 
directly from a majority of the membership or indirectly through some kind of 
representative procedure before initiating strike action, in the sense of proclaiming 
industrial action and asking or requiring their members to withdraw their labor for 
a specified or indefinite period of time. The ratification procedure is a mechanism 
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promoting internal union democracy, or allowing rank-and-file members some 
control over the decisions of their leaders. We disregard ratification procedures, and 
code confederations as able to initiate strike action if they can do so whether or not 
strike actions must be ratified by the rank and file or some other union body. (The 
same is true for the equivalent items for the two lower levels, the national union 
and the shopfloor.) The indices of union authority are not meant to measure union 
democracy, or the degree of rank-and-file control over union decisions. Instead, we 
are concerned primarily with the interactions that occur among different organiza- 
tional levels of the trade union, and the extent to which they can make decisions 
with autonomy from each other or impose decisions on each other. 


Table 10 about here 


The index of national union authority comprises items measuring various 
aspects of authority over lower levels—veto power over wage agreements signed by 
lower levels, participation in the demand formulation and/or wage bargaining by 
lower levels, and so forth. Lower levels include subordinate levels composed of 
other fulltime officials—such as the district or the region—and it also includes the 
shopfloor union organization. We code an item positively if a national union 
exercises authority over either of these. 


The index of shopfloor authority, finally, is more properly conceived of as an 
index of shopfloor autonomy. We sought to measure the extent to which lay 
officials are able to engage in wage bargaining and industrial conflict without having 
to seek approval from above, as well as the extent to which local leaders are elected 
rather than appointed and whether local leaders enjoy legal or union recognition, 
thereby protecting them, to some extent, from the whims of higher levels. The final 
item—whether shop stewards participate in wage bargaining delegations of higher 
levels—is not so much a measure of shopfloor autonomy as measure of the extent 
to which the union on the shopfloor has some influence over the process of wage 
bargaining that occurs above it. . 


For all three levels, we focus exclusively on authority over decisions relevant 
to the process of bargaining over wages. Again, this is because ultimately we are 
concerned to investigate the relationship between the level of wage bargaining and 
the level of effective authority over the decisions involved in wage bargaining. For 
each level, we include an item about whether wage bargaining occurs at all. We are 
not trying to investigate the extent to which different levels of bargaining are used 
in these countries, but rather whether union officials at each level have the 
right—de jure or de facto—to negotiate over wages at all. 


We code each country for each major confederation, generally defined as 
organizing at least 10 percent of the labor force. At the national level, we code either 
for the pattern most commonly found among affiliates of the specified confedera- 
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tion or for the affiliate(-s) organizing the metalworking, automobile or engineering 
industries, whichever we were able to gather data on. The same is true for the 
enterprise and plant level. The reader can see, for instance, that for Belgium, we 
code both for FGTB and for the CSC, the country's two major confederations, while 
omitting Belgium's minor confederation, the Central Generale des Syndicats 
Liberaux de Belgique (CGSLB).8 For both confederations that are included, we are 
able to code both lower levels—national unions and the shopfloor—for the patterns 
most commonly found among their affiliates. In Italy, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, by contrast, we were able to locate adequate data only for the affiliate(-s) in 
the metalworking or engineering industries (see Tables 13, 16 and 17 below), 
attesting to the extreme diversity of union organizations in these countries and the 
absence of much systematic data on authority relations across unions and enterpris- 
es. Items are coded yes, no, or—on rare occasions—mixed. By mixed, we mean that 
the common pattern is more or less fifty-fifty. Where no answer appears, we had 
insufficient data to allow coding at present. 


The country coding for the eight cases following Belgium is presented in 
Tables 11-18, and summary scores for each index for each country appear in Table 19. 
The summary scores represent the number of positive answers given out of the 
total number of items for each index that we were able to code. In many cases, we 
lack adequate data to offer answers at all. In some cases, our summary interpreta- 
tions are highly provisional, given the number of uncoded items. Rather then 
discuss each country in detail, we turn directly to a discussion of the results present- 
ed in Table 19. 


Tables 11-19 about here 


The first thing to note about Table 19 is that we have been able to provide 
summary measures for each country without distinction by confederation. With 
only one minor exception,? we found no differences in the coding for each by 
confederation.!0 This confirms that summarizing data for authority structures 
among the major confederations is legitimate within this set of countries. 


Second, Table 19 reveals that we were also able to summarize coding for the 
entire period under consideration, roughly 1970 through 1990. While many of the 
countries under consideration experienced major changes in union organization 
and internal authority relations during the postwar era, these changes preceded the 
last twenty-odd years.11 In the main, where they occurred at all—Britain, Italy, 
France, Switzerland—they occurred in the 1960s, especially towards the end of the 
decade. By around 1970, the authority relations that were to persist to the present 
were established (even if initially not very firmly). As was the case for the more 
cursory examination of union authority we conducted on the Germanic and 
Scandinavian countries (Lange, Wallerstein, and Golden 1993), we found no 


evidence of marked changes in authority relations in the past two decades in this set 
of countries. 


The nine countries can be divided into three groups: 


¢ powerful confederations with either powerful national unions and non- 
autonomous local organizations (the Netherlands) or weak national 
unions and autonomous local organizations (Belgium); 


¢ weak confederations, strong national unions and non-autonomous local 
organizations (the US, the UK, Switzerland, probably Canada); 


¢ weak confederations, weak national unions and autonomous local organi- 
zations (Japan, Italy, France). 


We survey each of these groups in turn. 
Group One: Locus of Authority at the Confederal Level 


As examination of Tables 10 and 15 shows, Dutch and Belgian confederations 
exhibit unusual degrees of confederal authority among our nine countries. 
Whereas all of the countries considered score zero, one, or two on confederal 
authority, Belgian and Dutch confederations garner at least four, possibly more, 
were data available on missing items. Dutch and Belgian confederations negotiate 
wage agreements, control strike funds, and are able to exercise considerable authori- 
ty over the collective agreements and strike activities of their affiliates. At the same 


time, national unions enjoy a considerable degree of authority in the Netherlands as 
well, whereas Belgian national unions appear relatively weak. Belgian shopfloor 
union organizations, by contrast, exhibit considerable autonomy. 


Group Two: Locus of Authority at the National Level 


In the second group of countries, the national confederations exercise 
virtually no authority whatever. Their national unions, by contrast, are relatively 
- powerful, especially when compared with the low level of autonomy exercised by 
the union organization at the local level. In Switzerland, as the data in Table 16 
show, confederations lack any real authority. For the important metalworking and 
watchmaking sectors, organized by the Christliches Metallarbeiter-Verband (CMV) 
and the Schweizerisches Metallarbeiterverband (SMUV), on which we are able to 
report data for the national and shopfloor levels, shopfloor unions also lack much 
autonomy. And while we are only able to code four of seven items measuring the 
authority of national unions, three of these are positive. Authority in Swiss unions 
resides at the national level. 
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The coding in Tables 17 and 18 shows that the UK and the US are similar to 
the Swiss, except that in these latter two cases, local union actors enjoy a somewhat 
greater degree of autonomy. Although shopfloor unions in the AUEW and the 
UAW are not allowed to strike without higher-level approval and shop stewards, 
while elected, can in both cases be replaced from above, in each union shopfloor 
agents enjoy various other rights.!2_ But the national offices of both the AUEW and 
the UAW retain substantial authority over their shopfloor units. They have to 
approve wage agreements signed by lower levels; they have to approve strikes in 
particular plants or enterprises; they can terminate lower-level conflicts; they 
control strike funds; and they can appoint their own district officials. 


How representative of British and American trade unionism generally are 
the AUEW and the UAW? Absence of data makes this a difficult question to 
answer, but we do have some information on the US. A survey of union constitu- 
tions carried out in 1966 revealed that while 55 per cent of the workers in the survey 
belonged to unions in which local agreements required the approval of the national 
union leadership. Almost all unions required national approval of local strikes 
(Lahne 1970). Although this data refers to the mid 1960s, it suggests that the 
authority structure of the UAW is the most common pattern in the US. We have 
been unable, so far, to find similar data on British unions. 


In Anglophone Canada, finally, the available data presented in Table 11 
reveal the pattern to be similar to that found in the US. Shopfloor autonomy is, we 
expect, likely to be about what it is in the US, although at the moment we only were 
able to code four of seven items. At the national level, too, the preliminary data we 
have collected indicates similar outcomes as in the US. 


Group Three: Locus of Authority at the Local Level 


Three of our cases exhibit high-levels of shopfloor autonomy and relatively 
weak confederal and national actors. The clearest case of extreme local autonomy is 
the Japanese. There, as the data presented in Table 14 demonstrate, central confed- 
erations and national unions lack any measurably authority. All authority is vested 
with the plant and enterprise unions.1!3 


Italy and France, as the coding in Tables 12 and 13 reveals, constitute weaker 
variants of the enterprise pattern. Both have very pronounced degrees of shopfloor 
autonomy. But in both as well, higher levels retain some important measures of 
authority. In Italy, for instance, in the metalworking sector, the three national 
unions—the Federazione Italiana Metallurgici (FIM-CISL), the Federazione Impi- 
egati Operai Metallurgici (FIOM-CGIL), and the Unione Italiana dei Lavoratori- 
Metallurgici (UILM-UIL)—negotiate wage agreements, regularly participate in the 
bargaining process of lower levels, and initiate strike actions. 
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Our analysis of union authority for our cases found great diversity among the 
nine union movements. In two countries—Belgium and the Netherlands—the 
national union confederations exercise substantial authority over their affiliated 
unions. Although the remaining seven cases all exhibited largely ineffective 
confederations, four are considerably more centralized than the other three. In the 
US, Canada, Switzerland, and Britain, national industrial unions are relatively 
powerful in their dealings with shopfloor union agents. In Japan, Italy, and France, 
by contrast, the local union organizations have substantial autonomy in signing 
local wage agreements and engaging in industrial conflict. In no country is there 
evidence of change in the authority relations between the different levels of union 
organization since 1970. 


The Level of Wage Bargaining 


Authority relations among the levels of union organization are generally set 
in union constitutions or basic agreements that remain unaltered for long periods of 
time. The level of wage bargaining, in contrast, can vary year by year. Moreover, 
the level of bargaining need not correspond to the locus of authority. In Japan, for 
example, the level of wage bargaining is national, while authority resides at the local 
level. The US and Canada present contrasting cases where the locus of authority 
resides at the level of the national union, but most wage agreements are negotiated 
at the level of the plant or the firm.14 


In our analysis of the Scandinavian and Germanic cases (Lange, Wallerstein, 
and Golden 1993), we were able to present annual coding on the level of wage 
bargaining for each country between 1970 and 1992. We are not able to do so for the 
present group of countries, with two exceptions—Canada and the US. In many of 
the countries under consideration here, wage bargaining takes place on different 
levels at different times for different unions without any clear hierarchy among 
agreements.!5 To assess the relative importance of wage bargaining at various levels 
requires annual data on the number of agreements and number of employees 
covered by them for different levels. While such data exist for Canada and the US, 
we have not been able to locate equivalent information for the other countries 
analyzed here. 


Figures 2 and 3 offer graphic representations of bargaining levels over time in 
Canada and the United States respectively. Bargaining is distinguished as single- 
employer/single-establishment (plant-level bargaining), single-employer/multi- 
establishment (firm-level bargaining), and multi-employer/multi-establishment 
(usually industry-level bargaining), thereby establishing a hierarchy of bargaining 
levels. The data for the two countries are not entirely identical. US data excludes 
agreements in railroads, airlines, and the public sector, whereas the Canadian 
excludes only construction; US data refers to agreements covering 1000 plus employ- 
ees, whereas the Canadian refers to agreements covering 500 plus; the US data are 
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available only for selected years in the 1970s, whereas the Canadian data are annual 
and cover the 1970s and the 1980s. These differences are not terribly important for 
the purpose at hand, which is to assess general trends in bargaining levels across the 
two countries, although it would obviously have been preferable were data on the 
1980s available for the US. 


Figures 2-3 about here 


Results are similar for Canada and the US. In neither case is there evidence 
of a decline in bargaining level in terms of proportions of collective agreements at 
the three levels of bargaining observed in these systems. In the United States, as 
observation of Figure 2 reveals, 28 percent of collective agreements covering 1000 
plus employees signed in 1973 were plant-level agreements, 31 percent were 
enterprise-level agreements, and 41 percent were multi-employer/multi-establish- 
ment agreements. In 1980 (the last year for which we have data referring the same 
class of agreements), the same figures were 30 percent, 30 percent, and 40 percent. At 
least during the 1970s, no discernible decline in bargaining level occurred using this 
measure. 


In Canada, data cover a longer period—1970 through 1990—and are available 
on an annual basis, as examination of Figure 3 reveals. But here too they offer little 
evidence of a decline in bargaining level. The proportion of plant-level collective 
agreements fluctuates between 38 and 51 percent during the period, but with no 
clear trend over time. Instead, the twenty years begin and end with about 45 percent 
of Canadian agreements at the single-employer/single-establishment level. Similar 
fluctuations affect the proportion of enterprise-level agreements and industry-level 


(multi-employer/multi-establishment) agreements, but in neither case do the data 
reveal clear trends over time. There is a greater number of years in which industry- 
level agreements encompass less than 10 percent of total agreements in the 1980s 
than was the case in the 1970s, just as there is a corresponding increase in the 
average number of enterprise-level contracts signed during the 1980s as compared 
with the 1970s. The difference is very slight, however; in the 1970s, multi- 
employer/multi-establishment contracts averaged 14 percent of all contracts per 
year, and this fell to 11 percent for the 1980s. Single-employer/multi-establishment 
agreements, by comparison; averaged 40 percent of all agreements during the 1970s, 
and 45 percent in the 1980s. This is evidence of a slight decline in average bargain- 
ing level in Canada from the industry level to the enterprise level. But the trend is 
quite modest. 


Conclusions 
Our main findings from an investigation of changes in union membership, 


union concentration, union authority and union centralization in nine advanced 
industrial societies from 1970 to the present can be summarized as follows: 
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e The decline of union membership as a share of the work force is widespread but 
far from universal. There were steady declines in union density between 1970 
and 1990 in five out of our nine countries—Japan, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands and the United States. Union density in Britain and Italy also 
fell during the 1980s, but increased in the 1970s. In the remaining countries, 
union density either remained stable (Switzerland and Canada) or increased 
throughout the period (Belgium). 


¢ There have been significant mergers of union confederations in Japan and the 
Netherlands. In the Netherlands, the merger of the two main confederations 
was accompanied by a consolidation of affiliated unions. Similar consolida- 
tions of affiliated unions occurred in the British TUC and the AFL-CIO. This 
consolidation appears to be a response to declining union membership in all 
four countries. 


¢ We discovered no significant changes in the authority exercised by different levels 
of trade union organization in any of the nine countries studied during the 
last 20 years. 


e There appears to be no relationship between the authority relations among the 
different levels of union organization and membership decline. Union 
density has declined in one of the two countries in which the confederations 
have significant authority, in two of the four countries where the national 
unions dominate, and in two of the three countries where the local organiza- 
tions have the greatest autonomy. 

We can say more about union density and union centralization if we add the 
six Nordic and Germanic countries we examined in Lange, Wallerstein and Golden 
(1993) with the nine countries investigated here. Of the full set of 15 countries, . 
union membership has declined as a share of the work force in six countries since 
1970 and in seven countries since 1980. Since the countries with declining union 
density include the largest in terms of population, the number of union members in 
advanced industrial societies has declined significantly. 


One of the factors contributing to this general decline in union membership 
is the rise of unemployment. Multiple studies of changes in union membership 
since the beginning of the century in a number of different countries have found 
the level of unemployment to have a strong negative effect on union growth (Bain 
and Elsheikh 1976, Przeworski 1984, Hirsch and Addison 1986). Unemployment 
rates did grow steadily from the mid 1970s to the mid 1980s in most of the 15 
countries in our sample. Moreover, the impact of unemployment can explain the 
four countries where unions have managed to grow significantly since 1970 in spite 
of the general pattern of decline—Sweden, Finland, Denmark and Belgium. These 
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four are the only countries that use the Ghent system of unemployment insurance 
in which the payment of unemployment benefits is administered by the unions. 
With the Ghent system, the effect of unemployment on union growth is reversed 
(Western 1993a, 1993b). Instead of leading to declines in membership as employ- 
ment falls, unemployment in countries with the Ghent system increases the 
incentives for workers to join a union. 


In marked contrast to the significant declines in union membership in many 
countries since 1970, there has been no significant change in the constitutional 
authority of the union confederations over their affiliates or of the national unions 
over their locals in any of the 15 countries. This does not mean that no decentral- 
ization has occurred. Of the six countries we examined in Lange, Wallerstein and 
Golden (1993), the level collective bargaining did fall significantly in two—Sweden 
and Denmark. In Norway, Finland, Germany and Austria, the level of bargaining 
has remained constant or fluctuated without a clear trend. Of the nine countries 
examined in this paper, we only found good data on the level of bargaining for the 
US and Canada, neither of which exhibited significant change. Thus we still have a 
great deal of uncertainty regarding how widespread is the purported trend toward 
greater decentralization of wage setting. 


The contrast between the invariant authority relations and the varying levels 
of wage-setting highlights the disjunction that can exist between the locus of formal 
authority in the union movement and the level of collective bargaining most 
commonly used. In Canada, around 45 percent of all collective agreements are 
single-employer/single-establishment agreements, and another 40 or more percent 


are single-employer/multi-establishment. In the US, the level of bargaining is also 
low, although not as severely as in Canada: single-employer/single-agreements 
constituted about 30 percent of all agreements on average during the 1970s, single- 
employer/multi-establishment agreements another 30 percent, and multi- 
employer/multi-establishment agreements 40 percent. Nonetheless, we have 
argued that in both the Canadian and US cases, the effective locus of authority 
within organized labor lies at the national level. Shopfloor union bodies are not 
without autonomy, but national unions—especially, we suspect, national industrial 
unions—are surprisingly powerful. 


An even more dramatic disjunction is found in the case of Austria. The 
Austrian union confederation is, by constitutional measures, the most powerful in 
the world vis-a-vis its affiliates. In Austria, only the national confederation has 
legal status. All of the affiliates are formally sections of the national confederation. 
This means, among other things, that only the confederation has the right to sign a 
collective agreement. Yet, collective bargaining in Austria is quite decentralized 
with a large number of separate wage agreements covering narrowly defined 
industries or individual firms. 


The reverse disjunction is, we speculate, likely to characterize Japan. There, 
the formal locus of authority resides with the enterprise union. While we have not 
been able to locate data on the level of bargaining in Japan—and valid indicators for 
the phenomenon we wish to investigate would be difficult to devise—there is 
substantial evidence that the important level of bargaining in Japan is national. 
Although all collective agreements are formally signed by the enterprise union, the 
Spring wage offensive (Shunto) effectively increases the real level of bargaining to 
the national level. 


This distinction between the level of bargaining and the level of authority 
raises many interesting questions that have yet to be investigated either theoretically 
or empirically. One might speculate that the two are substitutes. Either the coordi- 
nation of wage-setting on a national scale or the exercise of authority over the 
contents of decentralized wage agreements by a national union confederation, it 
might be argued, allow the externalities associated with decentralized wage-setting 
to be internalized. As long as the union confederation (or industry-level union) 
maintains the right to deny approval of local wage agreements or of strike actions 
when local negotiations reach an impasse, the confederation (or industry-level 
union) may be able to pursue a national (or industry-level) wage policy even 
without a national (or industry-level) wage agreement. 


Yet, there may also be important differences. The centralization of wage 
negotiations may allow the unions to accomplish goals that are beyond the reach of 
centralized authority without centralized wage-setting. For example, it is hard to 
imagine the implementation of a wage policy that dramatically alters the relative 
wages of different groups of workers, such as solidaristic bargaining in the Nordic 
countries, without a national labor contract. Yet, if centralized negotiations allow 
the unions to accomplish more egalitarian goals, it is also proven to be less stable 
than the centralization of authority that is independent of the level of bargaining, 
One reason might be that employers have found that centralized authority is 
advantageous even when centralized bargaining is not. 


Appendix: Data Sources 
I. Tables 
A. Union Concentration (Tables 1-9) 


Except where otherwise noted, total union membership for each country was 
taken from Jelle Visser, "Trade Union Membership Database” unpublished data, 
Sociology of Organizations Research Unit, Department of Sociology, University of 
Amsterdam, 1992, using the gross membership figures. In calculating the concentra- 
tion tables, retirees and self-employed are included in the membership figures. 
Occasionally, where noted below, total membership is from: OECD, Employment 
Outlook, Paris: OECD, 1991. 


Belgium: 


Total union membership figures for 1970, 1980, and 1990 from OECD, 
Employment Outlook. For 1975 and 1985, calculated on the basis of the Visser 
database. Confederal data for 1970, 1980 and 1986 or 1987 were taken from Roger 
Blanpain, International Encyclopedia for Industrial Relations, 1990. For 1990, CSC 
membership was taken from European Industrial Relations Review, no. 197, 
6/1990, p. 3; FGTB membership from European Industrial Relations Review, no. 
205, 2/1991, p. 3. (The FGTB figure is reported as "some 1 million members"). 
Affiliate data for 1986 or 1987 is from Blanpain (1990). Affiliate data for 1980 is from 
Etienne Arcq, "La C.S.C. et le Programme Gouvernemental de Mars 1984," Courrier 
Hebdomadaire, no. 1032 , March 30, 1984. 


Canada: 


Confederal, independent and total union membership data is from David J. 
Arrowsmith, Canada’s Trade Unions: An Information Manual, Kingston, Ontario: 
Industrial Relations Centre, Queen's University, 1992. Affiliate data from Bureau of 
Labour Information, Directory of Labour Organizations in Canada, Canada: Minister 
of Supply and Services, various years. 


France: 


Confederal membership for 1970, 1975 and 1980 from Christopher Howell, 
Regulating Labor: the State and Industrial Relations Reform in Postwar France, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. Data on CGT, CFDT, and FO member- 
ship for 1985 from Denis Segrestin, "Recent Changes in France," in Guido Baglioni 
and Colin Crouch, eds., European Industrial Relations: The Challenge of Flexibility, 
London: Sage Publications, 1990, p. 106. Confederal data for 1988 from Pierre 
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Rosanvallon, La question syndicale: histoire et avenir d'une forme sociale, France: 
Calmann-Levy, 1988, p. 15. 


Note that the French data are notoriously unreliable. All authors claim that 
membership figures are traditionally inflated and that there is no common defini- 
tion of what designates a union member, since the different unions have variable 
practices regarding card-carrying members and the distribution of membership 
cards. 


Italy: 


Confederal figures for the CGIL and the CISL for 1970, 1975, and 1977 from 
Guido Romagnoli, ed., La sindacalizzazione tra ideologia e pratica: il caso italiano 
1950/1970, Rome: Edizione Lavoro, 1980, vol. 2, table 1.1. For 1980, confederal 
figures for all confederations from Guido Baglioni, Ettore Santi and Corrado 
Squarzon, eds., Le relazione sindacale in Italia: rapporto 1981, Rome: Edizione 
Lavoro, 1982, p. 171, table 1. For 1985, from Guido Baglioni, Rinaldo Milani and 
Ettore Santi, eds., Le relazione sindacali in Italia: rapporto 1985/86, Rome: Edizioni 
Lavoro, 1987, p. 179, table 1. Confederal membership for the UIL for 1977 from UIL, 
Servizio Organizzazione, Valutazioni e dati comparati sull’andamento degli iscritti, 
Volume 4 of Conoscere l’organizzazione, Rome: Edizioni Lavoro Italiano, n.d. (1983 
c.), p. 11. 


Membership in affiliates for the CISL for 1970 from Romagnoli, tables 3.1-3.12. 
Membership in affiliates and number of affiliates for 1975, 1977, and 1980 for the 
CISL courtesy of CISL, Rome. Membership in affiliates for the CGIL for 1970 and 


1975 from Romagnoli, tables 3.1-3.12. Membership in affiliates and number of 
affiliates for the CGIL for 1977 and 1980 from Dipartimento Organizzazione della 
Cgil Nazionale, CGIL anni ‘80: l’evoluzione delle strutture organizzative, Rome: 
Editrice Sindacale Italiana, 1981, pp. 386-87. Affiliate data for the UIL for 1977 and 
1980 from UIL, Servizio Organizzazione. Data on affiliates for all confederations for - 
1985 from Guido Baglioni, Rinaldo Milani and Ettore Santi, 1987, p. 186, table 2, p. 
196, table 3 and p. 204, table 1. 


apan: 


For all years, data on confederal membership from Ministry of Labour, Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, Tokyo: Ministry of Labour, various years. Data for number 
of and membership in affiliates for all years from: "Directory of Major Trade 
Unions in Japan," Japan Labor Bulletin, various years. 
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Netherlands: 


The source for 1970, 1975, and 1980 is Centraal bureau voor de statistiek, 
Sociale maandstatistiek, Gravenhage: Staatsuitgeverij, various years. The source for 
1985 and 1990 is Centraal bureau voor de statistiek, Social-economische 
maandstatistiek, Gravenhage: Staatsuitgeverij, various years. 


Switzerland: 


The source for 1970, 1975, 1980 and 1985 is Gewerkschaftliche Rundschau, 
various issues. For 1989, we used the U.S. Department of Labor, Foreign Labor 
Trends: Switzerland, Washington, D.C.: Bureau of International Labor Affairs, 1989. 


United Kingdom: 


TUC membership, number of affiliates, and membership in affiliates from 
TUC, Report of the —th Annual Trades Union Congress, London: TUC, various 
years. 


United States: 


Total union membership for 1970, 1975, and 1980 from Leo Troy and Neil 
Sheflin, U.S. Union Sourcebook: Membership, Finances, Structure, Directory, West 
Orange, N.J.: Industrial Relations Data and Information Services, 1985. AFL-CIO 
membership for all years from Courtney D. Gifford, Directory of U.S. Labor Organi- 
zations, Washington D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 1986/87 and 1990/91. 
Membership data for affitiates of AFL-CIO from Gifford; number of affiliates 
calculated from same source. Note that membership data using this source are two- 
year averages. 


B. Union Authority (Table 10-19) 
Coding carried out on the basis of relevant responses in 50-odd page codeboo- 
ks for each country. A copy of a sample codebook is available from the authors on 


request. 


II. Figures 


A. Annual Union Membership (Figure 1) 


Except for Canada and the US, annual data on net union membership (i.e. 
union members who are neither retired nor self-employed) and on the dependent 
labor force were drawn from the Visser (1992) database. For Canada, the data are for 
total recorded union membership. The source is Arrowsmith (1992). For the US, 
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the data are for total recorded membership. The sources are Troy and Sheflin (1985) 
for 1970-1984 and Visser (1992) for 1985-1989. 


B. US Collective Bargaining (Figure 2) 


Sources are the US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin, 
number 1686, p. 8, table 7 for 1970; 1729, p. 9, table 7 for 1971; 1822, p. 9, table 8 for 
1973; 1888, p. 11, table 1.8 for 1974; 1957, p. 12, table 1.8 for 1975; 2013, p. 10, table 1.8 for 
1976; 2065, p. 12, table 1.8 for 1978; and 2095, p. 19, table 1.8 for 1980. Data for 1988 is 
from Industrial Relations Center, Cleveland State University, Characteristics of 
Major Private Sector Collective Bargaining Agreements as of January 1, 1988, 
Cleveland: 1989. 


C. Canadian Collective Bargaining (Figure 3) 
Source is Pradeep Kumar, David Arrowsmith and Mary Lou Coates, Canadian 


Labour Relations: An Information Manual, Kingston, Ontario: Queen’s University, 
1991, p. 223, table 62. 
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Footnotes 


1. Among the Nordic and Germanic countries, only Austria experienced a signifi- 
cant decline in the percentage unionized since 1970. Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
experienced dramatic gains. 


2. For a discussion of the data collection and data sources, see the Appendix. 


3. The normative implications of coordination are diametrically opposite in the two 
cases. Coordination among firms is assumed to lead to higher prices while coordi- 
nation among unions is frequently argued to lead to lower wages. 


4. Note that our measures of union concentration exclude the unions of Quebec. 
The structure of the union movement in Quebec differs significantly from the 
Anglo-Canadian pattern. We will Quebec separately in subsequent work. 


5. Recent studies by Calmfors and Driffill (1988) and Alvarez, Garrett and Lange 
(1991) uphold elements of both the social democratic and conservative view. 


6. At times, however, shop stewards become effectively fulltime thanks to extensive 
release time from the firm to engage in union business. 


7. While the most common pattern in the advanced industrial democracies is the 
industrial union, general unions as well as craft unions are present in some 


countries as well. 


8. The main reason we omit minor confederations is because of the extreme 
difficulty in collecting information on them. 


9. The exception is Britain, as a glance at Table 17 reveals. Discrepancies there are a 
function of the peculiar bargaining structure in the British engineering industry. 
The Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers (AUEW) is the major but by no 
means the sole national union organizing the industry. However, it does not 
bargain directly with engineering employers. Instead, a federation of about two 
dozen unions in the industry combine into the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions (CSEU) solely for the purpose of bargaining a national, industry- © 
level wage agreement with the Engineering Employers’ Federation (EEF). At the 
national level, we have coded for both organizations, although the CSEU lacks a 
great deal of authority, which instead continues to reside with its affiliates. In our 
summary coding for Britain in Table 19, the national index refers only to the 
AUEW. 
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10. This would perhaps not have been the case had we been able to include minor 
confederations, especially those organizing technical and professional employees, 
whose authority structures probably differ substantially from the large, mainly blue- 
collar or blue-collar-dominated confederations we included. 


11. There are possible exceptions to this statement. First, it may not be the case for 
the Canadian branch of the United Automobile Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. (UAW), which in 1982 broke away to form the 
Canadian Autoworkers (CAW). We have not been able to locate information on 
the authority structure of the CAW, and have coded the Canadian automobile 
industry affiliated with the AFL-CIO on the basis of information pertaining solely to 
the Canadian branch of the UAW prior to the break-up. Second, we are uncertain 
about the impact of the French Auroux Laws on authority relations within French 
unions. Passed in 1982 with the intention of strengthening collective bargaining on 
the shopfloor, the Auroux Laws have exercised considerable impact on the level of 
wage bargaining in France. We have been unable to locate information about their 
impact on union authority relations, however. 


12. In Britain, "unofficial" strikes, in which this approval has not been sought 
and/or forthcoming, have been common. But this should not necessarily be taken 
as an indicator of shopfloor autonomy. In some ways, the prevalence of unofficial 
industrial actions in the UK is testimony to a complicated game occurring between 
national unions and their shopfloor organizations, in which national unions may 
use the frequency of unofficial actions as a device in national bargaining. 


13. This does not necessarily imply that only the local level matters in wage-setting. 
To a significant extent, the level of bargaining in Japan occurs at the national level. 


14. Austria presents the most dramatic contrast between level of authority and level 
of bargaining. While the Austrian union confederation exceeds any other in the 
world in its authority over subordinate union organizations, all bargaining is at the 
level of the industry or plant (Lange, Wallerstein and Golden 1993). 


15. This is in contrast to the Nordic pattern where bargaining at different levels is 
structured hierarchically such that the central negotiations are concluded prior to 
and constrain industry-level negotiations which, in turn, are settled prior to and 
constrain local negotiations. See Moene, Wallerstein and Hoel (1993) for details 
regarding the ways in which higher-level agreements constrain subsequent bargain- 


ing. 
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Active Union Members as a Share of the Labor Force, 1970-1989 
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Trade Union Concentration in 


Belgium 
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Union Membership 
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Table 2 
Trade Union Concentration in Canada 


Share of 
Share of Total . Share of Membership in 
Union Number of | Membership in Largest 3 

Confederation Membership Affiliates Largest _ Affiliate Affiliates 


AFL-CIO/CLC 


51.1% 85 13.5% 25.1% 
43.1% 78 15.1% 27.4% 
38.4% 64 15.6% 31.6% 
22.9% 43 17.6% 43.3% 
21.7% 39 19.4% 46.2% 


CLC (only) 


24.0% ao 26.1% 70.0% 
27.9% 35 24.8% 56.3% 
30.2% a2 25.1% 59.4% 
34.9% 53 23.1% 56.5% 
36.8% 51 25.4% 57.0% 


CLC (total) 


715.1% 110 9.2% 24.9% 
71.1% 113 9.7% 25.5% 
68.6% 91 11.0% 28.2% 
57.8% 96 14.0% 34.1% 
58.6% 90 16.0% 35.9% 


5% 
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.8% 
3% 
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Table 


Union Concentration in France 


Confederation 


Share of Total 
Union 
Membership 


Number of 
Affiliates 


Share of 
Membership 
in Largest 
Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership 
in Largest 3 

Affiliates 


OGT 


65.7% 


61.3% 


56.9% 


34.6% 


26.4% 


24.9% 


27.6% 


28.5% 


24.2% 


17.6% 


FO (or CGT-FO) 


22.8% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


.8 % 


.6% 


$$$ 
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Table 4 
Union Concentration in Italy 


Share of 
Share of Total Share of Membership in 
Union Number of | Membership in Largest 3 

Confederation Membership Affiliates Largest _ Affiliate Affiliates 


CGIL 


56.3% .a. 15.3% 38. 
54.5% 13.7% 
54.6% 13.6% 36. 
52.4% 13.0% 
53.4% 9.9% 

n.a. .a. n.a. 


.6% .a. .2% 
.1% .4% 
.3% 
.9% 1% 
4% 
n.a. -a. n.a. 


9% 

29.2%] 
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Table 5 


Concentration 


in Japan 


Confederation 


Share of Total: 
Union 
Membership 


Number of 
Affiliates 
(unions) 


Number of 
Affiliates 
(regional 

federations) 


Share of 
Membership 
in Largest 
Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership 
in Largest 3 

Affiliates 


Renzo 


62.1% 


13.9% 


32.9% 


Sohyo 


36.9% 


20.9% 


40.3% 


36.3% 


25.9% 


46.9% 


36.8% 


27.6% 


49.6% 


35.2% 


29.0% 


51.6% 


17.7% 


26.6% 


47.7% 


22.2% 


46.4% 


21.3% 


44.5% 


4% 


22.8% 


46.4% 


Churitsuroren 


38.3% 


75.5% 


.9% 


39.8% 


79.9% 


39.1% 


83.9% 


40.6% 


87.0% 


Shinsanbetsu 


.6% 


Zenroren 


Zenrokyo 
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Table 
Concentration 


6 


in the 


Netherlands 


Confederation 


Year 


Share of Total 
Union 
Membership 


Number of 
Affiliates 


Share of 
Membership 
Largest Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership 
Largest 3 
Affiliates 


FNV 


1985 


59.8% 


17 


66.2% 


1990 


59.1% 


17 


65.6% 


1970 


35.5% 


16 


57.0% 


1975 


39.3% 


15 


66.4% 


1980 


42.7% 


15 


65.1% 


1970 


25.2% 


20 


46.1% 


1975 


20.6% 


717.0% 


1980 


18.7% 


17.3% 


1970 


15.0% 


56.5% 


1975 


13.2% 


70.0% 


1980 


17.5% 


63.4% 


1985 


19.7% 


57.6% 


1990 


18.4% 


57.8% 


1980 


6.8 % 


1985 


7.1% 


1990 


7.6% 


Note: 


The deflator used for 1990 is total union membership from 1989. 
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Table 7 
Union Concentration in Switzerland 


Confederation 


Share of Total 
Union 
Membership 


Number 
of 
Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership in 
Largest 
Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership in 
Largest 3 
Affiliates 


SGB/USS 


51.8% 


28.9% 


64.8% 


49.9% 


30.6% 


66.6% 


48.2% 


28.8% 


65.9% 


48.5% 


26.7% 


65.7% 


47.8% 


27.8% 


66.1% 


14.6% 


52.0% 


80.2% 


14.7% 


52.0% 


80.2% 


15.2% 


49.3% 


81.3% 


16.3% 


51.9% 


82.7% 


na. 


CNG/CSC 


11.1% 


31.4% 


70.9% 


11.2% 


32.6% 


714% 


10.8% 


34.3% 


68.6% 


11.7% 


35.6% 


67.1% 


12.0% 


42.7% 


73.4% 


22% 


2.3% 


2.3% 


24% 


n.a. 
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Table 


Union Concentration in 


8 
the United Kingdom 


Confederation 


Share of Total 
Union 
Membership 


Number of 
Affiliates 


Share of 
Membership in 
Largest Affiliate 


Share of 
Membership in 
Largest 3 
Affiliates 


TUC 


84.1% 


150 


16.3% 


36.9% 


85.1% 


111 


17.9% 


33.1% 


94.0% 


109 


17.1% 


35.1% 


91.1% 


91 


15.1% 


33.9% 


82.2% 


76 


15.1% 


33.8% 
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Table 9 
Union Concentration in the United States 


Share of 
Share of Membership in 
Share of Total Number of | Membership — in Largest 3 
Confederation Union _ Membership Affiliates Largest Affiliate Affiliates 


AFL-CIO 


62.0% 122 7.2% 19.1% 
63.4% 112 7.5% 19.2% 
65.0% 104 7.9% 21.5% 
77.1% 96 7.6% 22.6% 
79.9% 91 8.6% 24.0% 
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Table 10 
Trade Union Authority in Belgium 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 


Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates no no 


Controls own strike funds yes 


yes 
National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common common 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement yes yes 

Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower 
levels 


Initiates strike action 

Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 


Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 


Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 


Are elected, not appointed from above. 


Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 


Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 


Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 
Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 

1. Confederations can order employees back to work only if the strike was unofficial. 

2. Many local delegates are appointed, but by the union on the shopfloor, not higher 
levels. 
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Table 11 
Trade Union Authority in Canada 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 

Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 

Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 
Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of 
affiliates 

Initiates strike action 

Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority 
to withhold strike funds no 
Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates no 
Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


no 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates no 


Controls own strike funds no 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry}common common 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement no 


Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by 
lower levels 


Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or 
authority to withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 
Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds 


Shop stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) }common 
Are recognized by union and/or legal statute yes 
Are elected, not appointed from above yes 


Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 


Right to strike without approval from above no 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 


Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official pres¢ 


Sign wage agreements autonomously 
Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 
1. AFL-CIO contains all Canadian unions with headquarters in the US. 
2. CAW was established in 1984 when the Canadian section of the UAW broke away. 
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Table 12 
Trade Union Authority in France 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 


Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to 
withhold strike funds no no 


Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates no no 
Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates 


no no 


no no 
Controls own strike funds no 


no 
National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common}commorcommon) 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement yes yes yes 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels no no no 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower 
levels 


Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 


Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds no no no 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) commonjcommorcommon 
Are recognized by union and/or legal statute yes yes yes 
Are elected, not appointed from above 

Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 
Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 
Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 
Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 
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Table 13 
Trade Union Authority in Italy 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 
Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 


Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 
Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 


Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates 


Controls own strike funds 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower levels 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 


Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 


Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 
Are elected, not appointed from above 
Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 
Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 


Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 
Sign wage agreements autonomously 
Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 
1. Peak level agreements solely concern wage indexation. 
2. There are no strike funds in Italy. 
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Table 14 
Trade Union Authority in Japan 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 

Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 

Veto power Over wage agreements signed by affiliates 

Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to withhold 
strike funds no 
Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates no 
Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


no 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates no 


Controls own strike funds no 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement no 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels no 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower levels 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds no 


Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels no 
Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock no 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels no 
Controls own strike funds no 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common 
Are recognized by union and/or legal statute yes 
Are elected, not appointed from above . yes 


Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above yes 


Right to strike without approval from above yes 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own yes 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 


Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 


Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Note: 
1. In steel, transport and public corporations, industry-level 
agreements are negotiated in Sohyo. 
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Table 15 
Trade Union Authority in the Netherlands 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 
Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 


Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 
Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates no no 


Controls own strike funds yes no 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common common 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement yes yes 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower 
levels 


Initiates strike action 
Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 


Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 

Are elected, not appointed from above 

Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 
Right to strike without approval from above 
Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreernent 
Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 
Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 

1. The NVV and NKV merged to form the FNV in 1976, although the 
merger was not complete until 1982. Authority relations in the 
new Organization appear unaltered from the previous situation. 
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Table 16 
Trade Union Authority in Switzerland 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) CNG/CSC |SBG/USS 
Negotiates peak-level wage agreement no no 

Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates no no 
Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates no 
Initiates strike action no 

Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to withhold 
strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates 


Controls own strike funds 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower levels 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 


Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 


Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 
Are elected, not appointed from above 
Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 
Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 


Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 


Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 
1. Swiss Confederations control model "action" funds, but no real 
strike funds. 
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Table 17 
Trade Union Authority in the United Kingdom 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 

Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 

Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 

Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to withhold 
strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates 


Controls own strike funds 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower levels 
Initiates strike action 

Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 


Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 
Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 

Are elected, not appointed from above 

Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 


Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 
Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 


Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 
1. The CSEU is a federation of unions in the engineering industries 
which negotiates industry-wide agreements. 
. The CSEU must have 2/3 approval by affiliates to strike. 
. The CSEU appoints district officials, but there are chosen from the 
pool of officiers of affiliated unions and are not fulltime CSEU official. 
. Workplace strikes that occur without first exhausting union 
procedures are deemed "unofficial." 
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Table 18 
Trade Union Aithority in the United States 


Peak-level Confederation(-s) 

Negotiates peak-level wage agreement 

Veto power over wage agreements signed by affiliates 
Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining of affiliates 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by affiliates or authority to withhold 
strike funds 

Veto power over termination of conflict by affiliates 

Power to impose mediation on affiliates when talks deadlock 


Power to appoint leaders of affiliates 


Controls own strike funds 


National Union (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) common 
Negotiates industry-level wage agreement mixed 
Veto power over wage agreements signed by lower levels yes 


Participates in demand formulation and/or bargaining by lower levels 
Initiates strike action 


Veto power over initiation of conflict by lower levels or authority to 
withhold strike funds 


Veto power over termination of conflict by lower levels 

Power to impose mediation on lower levels when talks deadlock 
Power to appoint leaders of lower levels 

Controls own strike funds 


Shop Stewards (most common pattern, or in metalworking industry) 
Are recognized by union and/or legal statute 


Are elected, not appointed from above 


Cannot be dismissed or replaced from above 


Right to strike without approval from above 


Automatically receive strike funds or control own 


Right to negotiate plant- or enterprise-level wage agreement 
Right to negotiate autonomously (without external official present) 
Sign wage agreements autonomously 


Participate in wage bargaining delegation of higher levels 


Notes: 

1. UAW locals automatically receive strike funds in the strike is approved 
from above. 

2. In the UAW, only locals in single-plant, single employer settings 


are allowed to negotiate wages. Most locals are not. 
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indices of Trade Union Aut 


Netherlands 


Confederal authori 
Shop-floor autonomy 


Notes: Coding at the national and shopfloor levels r 
confederal affiliates, with the following exceptions: 
pattern found in unions affiliated with the CLC; for 
Switzerland to the metalworking and watchmaking 
for Italy, to the metalworking unions, the FIM, FIO 


Confederal authori 
National union authori Zoutof4 
Shop-floor autonom l6outof7 
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Table 19 
Authority in Nine Countries (1970s-90s) 


japan 
“Prout of 
“Poutofs  Boutofa of9 


_|Switzerland UK 
_lOoutof9 [Qoutof9 —[Ooutof9 
Bout of 4 3.5 out of 4 
“Trout [4outofs  |aoutof9 [3 outof 6 


els refers to the pattern most commonly found in 

ons: For Canada, coding refers to the most common 

; for the UK, to the engineering union, the AUEW; for 
ing unions, the CMV and the SMUV/FOHM; and 

FIOM, and UILM. 
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Figure 2 
Proportions of Agreements at Different Levels of Bargaining in the US 
for Selected Years, 1973-1980 
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Figure 3 
Proportions of Agreements at Different Levels of Bargaining in Canada 
1970-1990 
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construction. Values under 0.5% have been recoded as 0%. 
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The breakup of the USSR in 1991 fundamentally changed the map 
of Eurasia. New states have sought to establish their territorial 
integrity and political sovereignty in conditions of economic 
collapse. Domestic tasks are enormous and include writing 
constitutions, establishing political, military and economic 
institutions, and creating new national identities. And the 
international tasks are no less challenging; no longer part of one 
domestic political system, the new states have to establish foreign 
policies with one another as well as with the rest of the world. 

Among the most interesting theoretical questions these new 
international relations raise is whether, why and how these new 
states will cooperate with one another or whether their relations 
will be marked by conflict. One approach, political realisn, 
focuses our attention on the anarchic nature of international 
politics and the possibilities for conflict that the absence of 
central authority creates.' The lack of a central authority means 
that states must take care of their own security, which can lead to 
arms buildups and alliance formations. Insecurities lead to a 
preoccupation with relative gains, as each state worries about its 
neighbor becoming relatively stronger militarily. In such a world, 
we expect conflict and war rather than cooperation. 

In an important sense the region is now anarchic. Prior to 
1992, Moscow was the ultimate arbiter of disputes between peoples, 
groups, and republics. The system was a hierarchically-ordered 
domestic political system. Now, new states are struggling to 
survive as independent economic and political entities. There is 
no central authority, and as a realist would expect, the region is 
already rife with conflict. There is fighting across the southern 
tier of the former Soviet Union, from the Transdniester region of 
Moldova to the Caucausus and Central Asia. Strong possibilities 
for interstate conflict remain in the Baltics, Crimea and Northern 
Kazakhstan. There are reportedly 164 territorial-ethnic claims and 
conflicts surrounding disputed borders in the former Soviet Union, 
and more than thirty of these have involved the use of military 
force. 

But anarchy is not the only defining feature of this region. 
The economic integration of the Soviet period has forced states to 
manage the dissolution of the empire since each of the national 
economies is tightly linked with the others. These are not 
autarkic states that are trying to decide whether or not to develop 
economic relationships with one another; rather they are states 
that became "independent" with those links already established, and 
they must decide how many of these relations to keep and on what 
terms to keep them. 

A liberal institutionalist approach asks how such 
interdependent states can mitigate the problems associated with 
anarchy. It suggests that states facing a high degree of 
interdependence may seek to manage the costs of those relationships 
by establishing multilateral institutions to deal with then. 
Interdependence involves both the sensitivity and vulnerability of 
states to one another’s actions.’ Sensitivity refers to the speed 
with which changes in one country introduce costly changes in 
another as well as to the level of those costs. Vulnerability 
depends on the ability of states to find available and similarly 
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priced alternatives to current imports or available markets for 
exports. 

There are numerous examples of high levels of interdependence 
in the former Soviet Union. All of the non-Russian states were 
sensitive to Russian price liberalization in early 1992 because 
their goods suddenly became relatively cheaper and shortages 
resulted. Some states have been extremely vulnerable to the 
Russian central bank because it controls the ruble supply that the 
new states have needed to manage their economies, and most of the 
states have grown dependent on the cheap oil they receive from 
Russia. Russian factories, too, depend on inputs from other former 
Soviet states and are particularly dependent on the Central Asian 
states for raw materials. 

In this paper, I ask whether states can establish functioning 
multilateral institutions to manage problems in the economic, 
political, and security spheres. I will argue that typical of 
regions in the periphery, the relations between these states is 
likelier to reflect a realist rather than liberal model.‘ A 
realist approach suggests that the key to relations in the former 
Soviet Union is the power disparities among the states and the 
resulting search for security, and this model predicts that 
international relations will be conducted on a bilateral basis. 
The liberal model expects that under certain conditions 
interdependent states will create multilateral insitututions to 
manage joint problems. By looking at the preferences of the key 
states in the region and the attempts at building multilateral 
institutions in the Commonwealth of Independent States, I will show 
that arrangements in the states of the CIS will tend to be ad hoc 
and bilateral in nature rather than multilateral. 

The qualification to this argument derives not from the 
liberal model, but rather from a third approach that does not fall 
neatly into either realism or liberalism. This model is one that 
emphasizes nationalism and domestic politics.* National explosions 
in the FSU may lead to the collapse of this new state system from 
within. Realism assumes states are the key actors in international 
politics. Liberalism is interested in the kind of states that 
populate the international system and also in how the problems of 
state politics can be overcome by supranational organizations. 
Neither will aptly capture the international politics of the former 
Soviet Union if the states collapse. Rather than having a region 
defined as anarchic or interdependent, we may end up with one best 
described as chaotic and not a state system at all. I will return 
to this possibility briefly in the conclusions of this paper. 


STATE PREFERENCES AND INSTITUTIONS 

The Commonwealth of Independent States was established in 
December 1991 to help states in a transition period. Some states 
saw the CIS as a means to maintain the economic ties of the old 
union in a new political system. Others saw it as a way to ease 
the path of independence. In this paper, I will examine attitudes 
toward the CIS in the three key states in the region: Kazakhstan, 
Ukraine, and Russia. Kazakhstan from the start has sought to 
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create multilateral institutions, and the European Community is 
its explicit model for integration and cooperation. Kazakh 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev has strong liberal 
institutionalist arguments that are consistent with his country’s 
weak and dependent position. He has sought ways to manage currency 
and trade issues in the Commonwealth through institutions that 
would enhance his weak state’s voice in the region. 

Ukraine, on the other hand, saw the CIS as a temporary 
institution to manage the breakup. As a realist would expect, 
Ukraine sought to establish its economic and military independence 
immediately. But while some progress was made toward independence 
in the military sphere, within a year, the Ukrainians realized they 
had overestimated their ability to achieve economic independence. 
Recognizing its economic dependence on Russia and the lack of 
interest from the United States and Western Europe in its plight, 
Ukraine was forced to turn back to Moscow to salvage its 
deteriorating economy. Ukraine began talking about economic 
integration because it wanted more stability and predictability in 
economic affairs, but it has not sought the creation of 
multilateral institutions, given a fear of Russian domination. 
Relative power has been important, however, as a series of 
bilateral economic arrangements between Ukraine and Russia have 
been established on terms that reflect Ukrainian weakness. 

Whether multilateral institutions of the kind Kazakhstan has 
sought or bilateral arrangements of the type Ukraine has forged 
become more prevalant depends largely on Russia. As the dominant 
state in the region economically and militarily, Russia must decide 
with whom it wants to join and on what terms. Russia, like 
Ukraine, has been ambivalent about multilateral institutions, but 
for different reasons. It too wants stability and predictability, 
but it does not want a dilution of its power nor does it want to 
foot the bill. 

Given the divergent interests of the European and Asian states 
and the unwieldiness of the larger Commonwealth, declarations of 
Commonwealth institutions will remain just that--declarations. But 
crises mount, and cooperation is necessary. In the absence of 
functioning multilateral institutions, the states will be forced to 
conclude bilateral deals on key trade and security issues. These 
arrangements will reflect Russia’s position as the dominant power 
economically and militarily in the region, but they will also be 
tempered by Russia’s internal weaknesses. 

After discussing the preferences of these three key states, I 
will discuss attempts to create multilateral institutions in the 
economic, military, and political spheres. That discussion will 
show why multilateral institutions are so hard to create in an area 
as unstable as the former Soviet Union and why bilateralism will 
fluorish. I will argue that bilateralism may allow Russia to 
reestablish its control over countries in the region, but this 


resurgence of imperialism is contingent on Russia’s survival as a 
state.° 
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KAZAKHSTAN 

President Nazarbayev was the strongest proponent of a new 
Union treaty prior to the breakup of the USSR, and he pushed hard 
from the beginning for a strong commonwealth. Kazakhstan is in an 
extremely weak position vis-a-vis Russia: there are almost as many 
Russians in the country as Kazakhs; Russia has territorial claims 
on the northern regions of the country’; and Kazakhstan’s economic 
ties to Russia are quite strong. Like Ukraine, Kazakhstan has 
proven extremely sensitive to Russian actions. Nazarbayev has 
stated that he hoped to liberalize prices gradually in 1992, but 
when Russia went ahead he was forced to follow given that seventy 
percent of the Kazakh economy is dependent on Russia.’ 

At the CIS heads of state meeting on January 16, 1992, the 
Kazakh president sought a multilateral agreement on abandoning 
quotas and licensing in commodity exchange, and he _ sought 
elimination of import and export taxes within the group. His 
frustration with the lack of response led him, however, to sign a 
bilateral deal with Russia to "form a common economic space" and to 
coordinate financial and emission policy.’ Nazarbayev also sought 
a unified armed forces agreement, but when Yeltsin declared the 
creation of the Armed Forces of the Russian Federation on May 7,” 
Nazarbayev reluctantly followed with an announcement of the 
formation of the Kazakh armed forces due to "the necessity of 
implementing a single state policy in the defense sphere and by 
other states forming their own armed forces."!! 

Nazarbayev understood the costs of interdependence from the 
start. On Russian television in February 1992, he commented, "One 
Russian Government leader told me after the union disintegrated 
that the Soviet Union’s collapse was also the collapse of the 
centuries-old Russian empire. I agree with this assessment. 
However, all the republics are rapidly abandoning the ruins and 
going their separate ways, running off in all directions, 
forgetting that their economies are so closely integrated. They 
need to bear this degree of integration in mind if they are to 
consolidate their independence, become truly independent, get their 
economies going, and improve the lives of their peoples."” He has 
argued that 85% of the drop in the economies of the former Soviet 
Union is due to the disruption of inter-republic and CMEA ties.” 

Nazarbayev sought stronger economic institutions throughout 
1992. At the CIS meetings in October, he proposed the creation of 
a coordinating economic council, a banking union (with a 
supranational currency if possible), an economic court, a strong 
interparliamentary assembly, and a functioning security 
arrangement. He was disappointed with the results of that meeting, 
but he continued to push for these institutions, citing the 
benefits of institutions like the West European payments union of 
the 1950s." 

While Nazarbayev has been the most fervent backer of creating 
multilateral institutions in the Commonwealth, he has also looked 
south since progress in the CIS was much slower in 1992 than he 
hoped. The Central Asians have signed a number of agreements among 
themselves to reduce trade barriers and promote economic growth. 
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For example, in March 1992, Kazakhstan and three other Central 
Asian states signed an agreement on customs policy that would 
provide for free movement of goods, eliminate levies on each 
other’s goods, and establish a common policy with third countries. 
Unfortunately, the payments problems that have plagued the entire 
Commonwealth (which I will discuss in more detail below) have 
hindered the free flow of goods, and the states have also proceeded 
to set tariffs for third countries individually." 

Kazakhstan may be proposing "Central Asian only" policies in 
order to push Russia to keep moving ahead on Commonwealth 
integration. Nazarbayev has been disappointed that Russia’s 
concern for Ukraine prevented a stronger Commonwealth in 1992. And 
it is probably no accident that tough talk among the Central Asians 
in early 1993 preceded a CIS heads of state meeting that seemed to 
adopt some of Nazarbayev’s 1992 proposals. These policies may 
backfire, however. When Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus announced 
their intention in July 1993 to push ahead with a stronger union 
among themselves, the Russians cited the Central Asians’ 
participation in the Economic Cooperation Organization (whose 
members include Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Aghanistan, and Azerbaijan 
as well as the Central Asian countries) as part of their rationale. 
Given the initial meetings of the three Slavic leaders in December 
1991 that momentarily left Nazarbayev out in the cold, the Kazakh 
leader should be skeptical about Russia’s intentions on these 
issues. 


UKRAINE”® 

Except for a brief period after the Bolshevik revolution, 
Ukraine has been under Russian control for several centuries," and 
the new government moved rapidly after the nation’s December 1991 
referendum for independence to proclaim its sovereignty. It was on 
account of Ukraine that the CIS was formed; the other states were 
prepared to join a stronger union, but Ukraine would accept no 
infringements on its sovereignty.’ Because Russia did not want to 
"lose" Ukraine, President Boris Yeltsin assented to the weak 
Commonwealth in the hopes of preserving ties with Russia’s large 
Slavic neighbor. Yeltsin argued that a union without Ukraine made 
no sense given the latter’s large size (more than fifty million 
people, of which eleven million are Russian), the thousand-year 
history linking the two nations, and the present-day economic, 
political and social ties. The Russian president stated, "It 
became clear that if Russia signed the [union] treaty in Novo- 
Ogarevo, then our path would separate from Ukraine’s. We could not 
allow this to happen, and we began to look for a way out." 

Ukrainian leaders worried in 1991 that Russia simply would not 
accept their country’s independence and harbored territorial 
designs. Immediately after the initial meetings between Yeltsin 
and Stanislav Shushkevich, the leader of Belarus, the Russian 
president was asked about territorial claims on Ukraine. Rather 
than flatly deny them, Yeltsin responded, "Now is the wrong time 
for us to clarify territorial issues.""° Several weeks later, in 
an interview on Russian television, St. Petersburg Mayor Anatoli 
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Sobchak declared that since Ukraine had nullified the Union treaty 
of 1922, it should return to the borders that existed at that time, 
and at a minimum hand back Crimea (this territory, the home of the 
Black Sea fleet and Russia’s window onto the Mediterranean, was 
given to Ukraine by Nikita Khrushchev in 1954); Sevastopol, Sobchak 
said, "has always been a Russian naval base, and this is a 
situation that cannot be changed under the influence of current 
circumstances. "7! 

In response to these and similar statements,” Ukrainian 
President Leonid Kravchuk in early 1992 repeatedly called on 
Russians to accept the right of Ukraine to complete sovereignty. 
He argued that in Minsk in December 1991, "I had one thought: to 
insure independence for Ukraine, to destroy that empire which had 
historically, for centuries, oppressed my people, and which would 
not let that people live freely and democratically build its own 
life by the laws of its own state."* But he added, "Russians have 
psychologically gotten used to everything else being part of 
Russia. Today they cannot overcome this barrier and continue to 
act as if this center still exists." 

In response to these concerns, the Ukrainian leadership sought 
to balance Russian military strength by taking control of all the 
non-nuclear armed forces on its territory. This led to a dispute 
over the Black Sea fleet which is now the subject of an interim 
agreement between the two countries, but Ukrainian leaders have 
stated their desire to build a total military force of 250,000- 
400,000 troops largely to deter Russian aggression.” 

Ukraine has also shown a reluctance to part with the nuclear 
weapons on its territory, which include 130 SS-19 ICBMs that carry 
six 550-kiloton warheads, 46 SS-24 missiles that each have ten 550- 
kiloton warheads, and a significant strategic bomber force. Much 
if not all of this force would be eliminated under the START 
agreements, but these are predicated on Ukraine’s accession to the 
non-proliferation treaty as a non-nuclear weapons state, which it 
has failed to do. Ukraine has signed a number of agreements that 
Signal an intention to rid itself of strategic weapons (under 
pressure from the West it allowed Russia to remove its tactical 
nuclear weapons in the spring of 1992), but parliament has failed 
to ratify them.” 

Despite its attempts to achieve military independence in the 
conventional and possibly the nuclear spheres, Ukraine in the first 
eighteen months of political independence has been forced to 
contront its economic dependence on Russia. The Ukrainian 
leadership took measures to wean the country from the ruble and 
sought to introduce a Ukrainian currency as soon as possible, but 
the country is still using the coupons introduced in early 1992. 
What has been most striking about Ukrainian policy since then has 
been the almost sheepish way in which President Kravchuk and Prime 
Minister Leonid Kuchma have described their naivete about achieving 
economic independence. 

While Ukraine was a major factor in the USSR’s agricultural 
and iron ore output each year and produces more coal and steel than 
France and the United Kingdom combined, it depends heavily on 
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imported fuels and needs assistance in modernizing its industry, 
banking system and infrastructure.”’ Events have demonstrated 
Ukraine’s sensitivity and vulnerability in its economic 
relationship with Russia. Kravchuk sought to introduce market 
measures gradually, but his economy was hard hit when Russia went 
ahead with price liberalization in January 1992. As he noted 
several months later, “Alas, we had to follow Russia in beginning 
the liberalization prematurely, and consequently, at great 
expense....A wheeled tractor, for instance, became fifty times more 
expensive, and harrows eighty times more expensive." Kuchma 
commented a year later, “Ukraine imports not only Russian oil but 
also Russian inflation, internal Russian squabbles, and the 
tendencies toward the state’s disintegration. Against our own will 
and desire, the Ukrainian reforms have been subjected to 
‘Gaydarnomics,’ a path which I believe to be mistaken." In a 
speech to parliament in May 1993, he said that the price of gas had 
risen 1,700 times in only two years!” 

Ukrainian leaders have also become aware of Ukraine’s 
vulnerability, particularly on oil imports, and they hoped to find 
new partners as well as gain EBRD help in replacing the Russian 
spigot. They have not been able to lessen their vulnerability, 
however, and in July 1993, Ukraine agreed to a new prices for 
Russian oil that are still momentarily below world prices; Ukraine 
plans to buy 90% of its oil and 60% of its gas from Russia in 
1993. 

By autumn 1992, Kravchuk was scorning the "economic 
romanticism" of those in parliament who wanted to react to anti- 
Ukraine sentiment in Russia by breaking ties. And he was realizing 
",..it is not as simple to separate economically as it is 
politically. You elect a parliament, elect a president, and set up 
a border. There you have a state. But the economy has no borders. 
It is an international matter."”! 

Newly-installed prime minister Kuchma echoed his boss a few 
weeks later, stating, "We must now set our house in order because 
Ukraine is no longer governable. We have only two ways of doing 
this: to stabilize the economy and to restore our relations, 
especially with Russia." Asked if he expected help from the West, 
he replied, "No, none in particular," adding that "Our main problem 
now is energy. We are totally dependent on Russia, which dictates 
its economic policy to us." And when asked in early January 
1993, “How has the year of Ukrainian economic independence ended 
for you," the prime minister responded, “Strange as it may seem, 
the upshot has been awareness of our economic dependence."” 

Ukraine in the spring of 1993 was calling for more economic 
integration, and Kravchuk actually spoke of his "support [for] a 
supranational formula by which a supranational currency would be 
created."“ Its position on creating institutions has remained 
ambivalent, however, which is why bilateral relations with Russia 
and the other states of the former Union remain more likely. 


RUSSIA 
Russia’s relations with the other former Soviet republics (a 
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region its leaders call the "near abroad") since December 1991 have 
been bound together with the conceptual problems for the elite of 
deciding what Russia’s identity is given that so much of the 
Russians’ sense of themselves is tied together with the empire. On 
a variety of issues it is unclear whether Russia wants conflict, 
cooperation or control. Part of the problem is that to the Russian 
leaders, the “near abroad" is made up of states that "have little 
or no historical legitimacy, are economically dependent on Russia, 
and are home to sizable Russian minorities..." (twenty-five 
million, in fact) .*» 

In the immediate aftermath of the breakup of the Soviet Union, 
Russia’s first priority was assistance from the West, and many 
believed that the mere fact of forming the CIS had halted the 
disintegration process that was occurring.*” Russia has faced a 
host of conflicts in the FSU, including the disputes with Ukraine 
over the Black Sea fleet, Crimea, and nuclear weapons, the fighting 
in Moldova between the government and Russian forces in the 
Transdniester, the civil war in Tajikistan, the fighting in 
Georgia, the Armenia-Azerbaijani war, and the treatment of ethnic 
Russians in Estonia. 

In the summer of 1992, Fedor Shelov-Kovedyaev, then the deputy 
foreign minister responsible for relations with the other former 
Soviet republics wrote a report for Yeltsin entitled, "Russia in 
the Near Abroad: Strategy and Tactics for Safeguarding National 
Interests." It was one of the first conceptualizations of Russia’s 
interests in the region and while it advocated increased 
integration in the Commonwealth to satisfy Russia’s security and 
economic needs, it also recognized the limitations of new CIS 
institutions. Shelov-Kovedyaev also argued that Russia should 
declare that it has special interests in the region. Disturbed by 
a more conservative shift in Russian foreign policy in late summer 
1992, Shelov-Kovedyaev resigned on the day he presented his report 
to President Yeltsin.” 

The Russian policy under Yeltsin and Kozyrev has_ been 
ambiguous during the past year largely because while Russia wants 
to keep these countries in its sphere of influence, it does not 
necessarily want to spend the resources required to do so, and of 
course Yeltsin has had his hands full with his domestic agenda. 
The leadership has an attitude that the other countries will have 
to turn back toward Moscow (as seems to have occurred with 
Ukraine); as Kozyrev stated on the first anniversary of the 
founding of the CIS, "With the help of the CIS we did at least 
succeed in preserving the principle of cooperation, as well as some 
sort of single space....Any sober, pragmatic, and farsighted 
government in any state of the former Soviet Union will return to 
cooperation with Russia."* 

Echoing Shelov-Kovedyaev, Yeltsin in February 1993 suggested 
that the UN give Russia "special powers as a guarantor of peace and 
stability in the former regions of the USSR." And while Russia 
might want an internationally recognized Monroe Doctrine for the 
region, its special position has cost it a great deal of money in 
1992-3. One analyst estimates, for example, that Russia received 
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$800 million in bartered goods for the $16 billion worth of oil (at 
world prices) that it exported to its Commonwealth partners.” 
While Russia has been able to raise prices, if it wants to gain the 
benefits of having these countries on its spigot and thus limit 
their room to maneuver, it will suffer somewhat economically (as 
the Soviet Union did after 1973 by providing oil to Eastern 
European countries at below-market prices in exchange for political 
obedience). And if it wants to exert military influence over the 
Commonwealth countries, it will have to station forces in them (as 
it is doing in Tajikistan), which also has economic costs. 

Russia’s preferences also depend to a great extent on how 
Russia’s territorial identity is defined by its leaders.*' With 
the breakup of the Soviet Union, there is a raging debate over 
"What is Russia?" Different members of the political elite have 
defined Russia differently. Some on the extreme right see Russia 
as comprising the territory of the traditional empire, i.e., the 
Baltics, White Russia, Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 
Others take a narrower approach and conceive of Russia as 
constituting the three Slavic states of the former union--Russia, 
Belarus, and Ukraine (with perhaps the northern area of 
Kazakhstan). Some politicians view Russia as the Russian 
Federation plus those areas that have large ethnically Russian 
populations. The latter areas include eastern Ukraine, Crimea, and 
northern Kazakhstan. The Yeltsin government has conceived of 
Russia as simply being the territory of the Russian federation, but 
even this definition is under fire from nationalists in the 
Caucasus, Siberia, and the Far East. Which choice Russia makes 
depends on the outcomes of the constitutional battles, the 
political capabilities of the different factions in society, and 
the military strength of the center and the outlying regions. 

If those with the more expansive view of Russia prevail, then 
they will seek greater integration in the region through force. 
Their success will depend on their relative military strength and 
the reaction of the outside world. But a key point of this paper 
is that even if the more liberal Yeltsin view remains government 
policy, Russia is likely to regain greater control over a good 
number of the former Soviet states through its’ bilateral 
arrangements with them. A discussion of the attempts to create 
multilateral institutions in the Commonwealth will help illustrate 
this point. 


BUILDING INSTITUTIONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

As alluded to earlier, a weak, ambiguous commonwealth was 
created in December 1991 largely to keep Ukraine in an arrangement 
with Russia and the other republics of the former Soviet Union. On 
their own, Russia, Belarus, Armenia, and several of the Central 
Asian states would have signed a stronger "union" treaty, but 
Ukraine refused to join any entity that might pose an infringement 
on its sovereignty. Ukraine did, however, see the need at least to 
join the CIS; for it, as for all the republics, the chief reason 
for this "forced alliance" was the economic interdependence between 
them that I have discussed.” 
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The creation of the Commonwealth seemed at first simply a 
means to manage the transition from empire to _ complete 
independence.” The early meetings of the heads of state held 
little promise for any substantive accords. These sessions seemed 
quite amateurish and produced documents and speeches, but no firm 
accords.“ There were vague promises to coordinate economic and 
legislative policy as well as to create a collective security 
arrangement among some of the republics, but there were no 
mechanisms available to punish violators. As with the creation of 
many international institutions, the inability to impose sanctions 
meant that agreements went unfilled, and states began to pursue 
bilateral arrangements with one another. 

And yet despite the weaknesses, the need to manage economic 
(and security) interdependence continued to bring the heads of 
state together to try to work out some solutions. One observer 
noted in early 1993, “Recent summits have been marked by a more 
businesslike approach and are claimed to have been more productive. 
Participants have attributed this partly to the fact that the 
summits are now better prepared, with the CIS states’ ministers of 
foreign affairs and defense meeting in advance to approve the 
agenda, and partly to the fact that the euphoria of independence 
has worn off and member states are having to face the reality of 
their continuing interdependence. 

I turn now to discuss in more detail the attempts at 
multilateral cooperation in three areas in the Commonwealth in 
order to show the difficulties that the states have encountered. 
These areas are the creation of an interstate bank to coordinate 
policy for countries remaining in the ruble zone, the management of 
regional security issues, and collaboration on joint legislation. 


COORDINATING ECONOMIC POLICY 

In 1992 the Commonwealth countries suffered huge drops in GNP; 
from January-August of that year, declines ranged from 11% in 
Turkmenistan to almost 45% in Armenia. Russia and Kazakhstan 
suffered GNP declines of 20%, and Ukraine’s drop was 12%. These 
declines in GNP were well above the numbers for 1991, during which 
the greatest decline was "only" 11%. The share of GNP for these 
states stemming from trade within the Commonwealth ranges from 10- 
40%. 

At least two crucial problems requiring cooperation emerged 
during the year. One was that the central banks in the CIS member 
states simply issued ruble "credits" to finance trade deficits.” 
Countries could thus increase imports by sending their partners 
worthless pieces of paper. Since states sought trade deficits, 
they had incentives either to increase the issue of credit and thus 
exacerbate inflation or else to impose unilateral restrictions in 
order to avoid trade surpluses. Russia was developing a huge trade 
surplus with Ukraine due to this practice, and in response, the 
Russian central bank refused to honor the credits issued by the 
Ukrainian central bank. The result was that trade between the two 
republics came to a standstill, and they were compelled to begin 
negotiating a mutual payments agreement.* 
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Connected to this issue was the second major problem: Russia 
has the only ruble printing press, so those republics still in the 
ruble zone were completely dependent on it for currency. They went 
short when the Russians were unable to keep up with inflation. 
When the republics then granted credits to their enterprises, the 
ruble was devalued further and inflation increased.” 

The first response of the republics to these problems was not 
to coordinate policy but rather to take unilateral actions. Kazakh 
President Nazarbayev noted in mid-January 1992, "Each republic has 
begun to act on its own and has been putting up barriers in the way 
of goods traffic and establishing various quotas and licenses." 
Russia unilaterally liberalized prices in January, and this move 
had a disastrous effect on the economies of the other republics. 
Meanwhile, raw material states sought hard currency abroad and 
turned away from markets in the Commonwealth. Uzbekistan was 
selling cotton on the world market, and as a result, textile mills 
in Russia almost ground to a halt.” 

In October, however, Armenia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, Russia, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan signed an Agreement on 
a Unified Monetary System (which Turkmenistan joined two weeks 
later). This agreement confirmed the ruble as the only legal means 
of payment in the system; allowed no restrictions on the ruble as 
legal tender; declared that the creation of other currencies must 
be consistent with the newly-created Interbank Coordinating 
Council’s monetary policies; and affirmed that the Russian central 
bank would be the single issuer of rubles and would regulate credit 
emission in conjunction with the Interbank Coordinating Council.™ 

A dispute arose in the creation of an interstate bank about 
whether or not Russia would dominate the voting. The other states 
proposed that each state have an equal vote in bank policy while 
Russia demanded 50% of the vote so it could not be outvoted. In 
these discussions, Russia held most of the cards: not only did it 
own the printing presses, but the other states simply cannot afford 
to pay world prices for the energy and manufactured goods they 
currently receive from Russia.* Although no agreement could be 
reached in October, by January 1993, the leaders caved in to 
Russia’s demand for a dominant position. Russia would control the 
interstate bank, which had a founding capital of five billion 
rubles, and it would maintain the right to restrict or close 
accounts for those member states that violated payment 
obligations.” A multilateral arrangement seemed to be emerging in 
the economic sphere under Russia’s leadership. 

Yeltsin himself continued to push publicly for multilateral 
economic agreements. At his address to the other heads of state in 
Minsk in April, he said, "We need like air a multilateral 
coordination in the development of individual key industries in the 
national economy." He then cited approvingly the multilateral 
coordination that was already occurring: the CIS electric and power 
engineering council, a railway transport council, an interstate 
space council, and an interstate oil and gas council.»* And the 
CIS leaders set up a Coordination-Consultative Committee and a 
Commonwealth Executive Secretariat to keep up momentum between 
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summit meetings. 

In reality, however, declaratory policy was not becoming 
reality. And Yeltsin himself noted at the same summit in April 
that “the ruble zone has effectively disintegrated. The ruble of 
the old Union is no more." Nazarbayev, meanwhile, decried the 
existence of what he saw as simply "paper integration." 
Agreements continued to be signed at summit meetings, but 
implementation was almost nonexistent. 

In July 1993, the prime ministers of Russia, Belarus and 
Ukraine agreed to proceed with an economics and customs union and 
declared their intention to have a draft treaty on a single 
economic space ready by September 1. Others, like Kazakhstan, are 
invited to join, but only on the terms laid out by the three Slavic 
countries. As the Kazakh government ruefully noted, Russia finally 
accepted some of Nazarbayev’s ideas, but then shut him out of the 
process.* 


SECURITY POLICY 

In addition to the tight economic links formed during the 
Soviet period, there were also strong security ties. After the 
breakup of the union, there were thus not only the new problems of 
providing security for the new governments and their political and 
territorial integrity but also questions about how to continue to 
produce certain weapons and provide certain functions. 

The commander of the CIS forces, Marshal Yevgeny Shaposhnikov 
was outspoken throughout 1992 about the numerous problems facing 
the Commonwealth. Plants producing key components for weapons 
systems were spread across the FSU. From Shaposhnikov’s 
standpoint, missions like early warning, antiaircraft defense, 
combat and mobilization readiness, operational-strategic planning, 
and communication, control, and support could not be conceived of 
except as part of the larger strategic space of the former union. 
Also of particular concern to Russia has been that the CFE treaty 
specified what systems the USSR could deploy in Europe, and a large 
percentage of the tanks, artillery systems and combat aircraft are 
deployed in Ukraine, not in Russia. Different states have 
different security needs, and they also vary in their ability to 
man and finance them. In addition, argued Shaposhnikov, "Domestic 
political factors pose the main military danger to the 
Commonwealth: the presence of zones of armed conflicts, unsettled 
mutual claims by sovereign states and new national entities, 
property disputes between them, the uncertain status of Russian 
forces on other territories, [and] the presence of unconstitutional 
troop formations...."” 

Russia, Armenia, and several of the Central Asian states did 
sign a collective security pact in May 1992. The agreement stated 
that "In the event of the emergence of a threat to the security, 
territorial integrity, and sovereignty of one or _ several 
participating states or of a threat to international peace and 
security, the participating states will immediately activate the 
mechanism of joint consultations for the purpose of coordinating 
their positions and taking measures to eliminate the threat that 
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has arisen."® The divisions of responsibility between national 


forces and the Commonwealth troops remained unclear, however, and 
disputes arose over financing, staffing, and deployment. As usual, 
the biggest issues at the time surrounded Ukraine, which refused to 
participate in the collective security pact seeing it clearly as a 
means for Russia to reassert its military hegemony in the region. 

Things proceeded so slowly on security matters, that by 
November 1992, Shaposhnikov was finally giving up on an arrangement 
with most of the former Soviet republics and in citing his hopes 
for a deal modeled on NATO suggested, "Such an alliance doesn’t 
have to include all CIS states, it could include five or six." 
If Russia was willing to form a closer partnership on security 
issues with Armenia and three or four of the Central Asian 
countries, it could have formed a tighter multilateral institution 
that it dominated. But it would also be paying a disproportionate 
share of the entire group’s security, since it would provide the 
financing, the officer corps, and the bulk of the troops. Given 
the tremendous insecurities of the non-Russian states and their 
desire to focus on economic issues, these leaders would probably be 
happy for Russia to carry the ball in the military sphere, although 
nationalist pressures might constrain their policies. 

In fact, Russia has been ambivalent about the costs of a 
unified armed forces, and in the spring of 1993, the Russian 
government turned its back on Shaposhnikov and his proposals for a 
Commonwealth pact. In April, while Yeltsin called on collective 
security within the shortest possible time, he added, "Russia is 
prepared to take part in peacekeeping actions, but of course it 
cannot bear the burden of responsibility, both moral and financial, 
single-handledly."* Several weeks later, Russian Deputy Defense 
Minister Boris Gromov announced that his country would not support 
the CIS unified armed forces that Shaposhnikov had been pushing 
since Russia would bear disproportionate costs, and referring to 
the Soviet period, he noted, "We already have the sour experience 
of colossal expenses for maintaining large armed forces in 
peacetime."* The Russian parliament did finally ratify the CIS 
collective security pact in late July, but the nature of the 
obligations and the actual role of the Russian Defense Ministry in 
the multilateral institution remain unclear.” 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY 

A third area of potential multilateral cooperation has been 
the attempt to coordinate legislation in the Commonwealth. CIS 
members created an interparliamentary assembly headquartered in St. 
Petersburg and chaired by the leader of the Russian parliament that 
is designed to resolve disputes between the national laws of the 
member states. 

This institution has been the weakest of the three and shows 
even less promise than the other two. While the heads of all the 
CIS parliaments attended the first session in March 1992, the 
second session, held in December, drew representatives from only 
Armenia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan.” 
The December session was able to muster a few words about 
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Commonwealth legislation on human rights and ethnic minorities. 
The parliament’s potential was not been helped by Chairman Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who while calling for the assembly to take the lead in 
guiding "the integration processes," stated many times his view 
that the breakup of the USSR was caused simply by some political 
mistakes. Given that the seat of the parliament is in the empire’s 
former capital, such remarks are unlikely to curry favor with many 
of the national elites and their domestic constituents.© 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although the Commonwealth still exists more than a year and a 
half after its founding, the creation of economic, security and 
legislative institutions is still in the preliminary stage. 
Bilateralism flourished in 1992 as multilateralism foundered due to 
the different incentives of the non-Russian states to join and due 
to the uncertainty in Russia’s policy toward Ukraine. 

Since the CIS agreement was signed in 1991, the real 
agreements have occurred bilaterally.” By the end of 1992, all 
the Central Asian countries had concluded bilateral barter deals 
with Russia for 1993 in order to ensure deliveries of key 
commodities.® They also signed a number of deals among 
themselves. Kazakhstan, for example, agreed in November 1992 to 
send 394,000 tons of grain, 16,000 tons of meat, and some 
unspecified number of shoes to Turkmenistan in exchange for 
electricity and gas.” 

Even what are portrayed as multilateral arrangements are often 
bilateral, such as the arrangements on oil and gas referred to 
above by Yeltsin. Headquartered at Surgut is the new 
Intergovernmental Oil and Gas Council that is responsible for 
monitoring the decisions made by member states on their commitments 
to oil and gas development and by Russia on its shipments of oil to 
those states. But according to one report, the deals that are 
actually made are bilateral. Ukraine, for example, agreed to 
overhaul as well as drill a certain number of new wells and make an 
investment in production, and in return it gets more oil from 
Russia.” 

As liberal theorists would have predicted, the costs of 
economic interdependence have forced all the states to seek some 
way to manage the crisis that followed the breakup of the union, 
even with strong nationalist sentiment in favor of independence in 
some of the states. Most striking has been Ukraine’s attitude: 
after bold statements about achieving independence, Ukraine over 
time has come to recognize just how dependent it is on the Russian 
economy. While still nervous about Russian imperialism, Kravchuk 
and Kuchma have begun using word like “integration" and 
"Supranational" in ways that were inconceivable in December 1991, 
and they have sought agreements with Russia on both economic and 
security issues. 

But interdependence does not mean that the states will form 
multilateral institutions to manage their problems. Russia is 
likely to promote bilateral deals, which would also be more 
appealing for Ukraine, despite its fears of its larger neighbor. 
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And while Kazakhstan (at least under its current leadership) would 
be disappointed, it is too weak on its own to create multilateral 
frameworks even in Central Asia alone. 

The benefit to Russia of bilateral deals is that it can 
dominate those relationships and increase its control over the 
states of the region, which is one of the foreign policy goals of 
political leaders across the spectrum. In this case, further 
integration might occur, but it would not be an example of 
cooperation under anarchy between sovereign states but rather 
domination by an imperial power in an environment of asymmetrical 
interdependence. The reason these states have been under Moscow’s 
control in the past has been their relative weakness, and the only 
way they can avoid such relative weakness in the future is if 
Russia collapses due to the forces breaking it from within. 

This potential collapse from within is the biggest wildcard 
for the scenario I am painting. I have argued that the realist 
model of international politics better captures’ interstate 
relations in the former Soviet Union. I believe that if it proves 
wrong it will not be due to the triumph of liberal institutionalism 
but rather to Russia’s collapse as a state. While the form of 
Russia’s control over its neighbors will vary widely depending on 
whether its elite defines its identity as consisting of the Russian 
Federation or something larger, I have argued that if Russia 
survives as a state, it will reestablish control over many if not 
all of the countries of the former Soviet Union. But Russia’s 
survival as a state remains in question, and if nationalism in 
Russia leads to its breakup, then the debate will not be about 
anarchy vs. interdependence but rather about the effects of chaos. 
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DEMOCRATIZATION AND ECONOMIC REFORM 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Forecasting is always risky in social sciences. Still, Samuel Huntington’s speculation about the 
future of democracy a decade ago ranks among the most prominent mistaken predictions by a 
major social scientist. After reviewing the evidence at the time, he concluded that “with few 
exceptions, the prospects for the extension of democracy to other societies are not great 
(Huntington 1984, 218).” Huntington was hardly alone in discounting the vigor of democracy; 
he was merely reflecting the conventional wisdom. 


With hindsight, we now see that the early 1980s were exactly when the democratic 
“dominoes” began to tumble (Starr 1991). The most unlikely countries were affected, as the 


appeal of popular sovereignty ran deeper than most experts believed possible. Though one must 
question the staying power of most new democracies, the breadth of the international trend 
toward political pluralism make it doubtful to be fully reversed. 


Huntington’s experience shows how hard it is to know where the democratic shift is 
leading. Still, a plausible case can be made that these political changes are affecting the outlook 
for capitalist economic development around the world. With few exceptions, today’s more 
popular governments say they wish more privatization, deregulation, and liberalization. They 
profess to be interested in shrinking their budget deficits, removing subsidies, freeing prices, and 
devaluing their currencies—all of which ought to encourage private investment and economic 
competition. To what extent should the emerging democracies’ claims be taken seriously? Is 
the international democratic movement likely to support market-oriented economic reform, 
weaken it, or have unpredictable effects? 


The purpose of this paper is to start to explore these issues empirically. The focus is the 
less developed countries (LDCs), which over the past decade or so have experimented enough 
with political reform and with economic restructuring to begin weighing the results. The long- 
term outcome of these experiments cannot yet be gauged. Still, if democratization affects a 
country’s economic climate, some impact ought to show soon in government spending, 
international credit ratings, foreign exchange controls, and businesses’ perception of political 
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development? The shift toward popular government is predicted by some to hurt the 
economic environment, by others to help it, and by sill others to have no precise 
corporations. Democratization has a weak association with all the dependent 
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risk. Thus, we will look at the correlation between the new freedom in the LDCs and indicators 
of these medium-term economic performance factors.' 


DEMOCRACY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
As implied above, speculation about democratization’s economic consequences falls into three 
broad categories: pessimistic, optimistic, and possibilistic. 


The pessimistic view is well illustrated by Huntington and Joan Nelson (1976) and by 
Mancur Olson (1982), who contend that political participation and economic growth are at odds. 
To restate this view in simplified terms, democratic politics leads to demand for welfare 
spending, which in turn blocks social saving and the accumulation of capital, thus impeding 
economic growth. There is a tradeoff between popular government and economic development. 
The two goals are incompatible—poor countries must choose democratic freedom or material 
growth, not both. Since poor countries cannot simultaneously pursue democracy and a larger 
GNP, authoritarianism serves them better in the early stages of development. Tough regimes 
do a superior job of bringing order to society, and lay a firmer underpinning than democracies 
can for material improvement. Premature efforts in the third world to democratize backfire, for 
they invite political instability that drives away investment. 


The second, optimistic view disagrees. More hopeful about humanity’s capacity to act in 
its self-interest, this line of analysis holds to the contrary that democracy accords with 
capitalism, and thus with economic progress. As Friedrich Hayak (1944) and Milton Friedman 
(1962) have argued, liberty in the political and economic spheres are complementary and 


interdependent. To paraphrase, there is an inherent afiinity between democratic government and 
market-oriented systems of production and distribution, for democracy is the best guarantor of 
limited government and hence of free enterprise. In fact, the rise of democracy is associated 
historically with the effort of the middle class to protect its property and livelihood from 
absolutist states (Lindblom 1977, 161-69). Rather than clashing, therefore, competitive politics 
and a competitive economic system go hand in hand. Both foster freedom of choice and tend 
to unleash people’s creative energy. What never works in the long run are authoritarian 
campaigns to drive society forward in a forced march to modernization. 


A third view exists that, following Albert Hirschman (1971), might be called possibilistic. 
This perspective is less determinate, more hesitant to generalize about the link between political 
and economic systems. To a greater degree than the pessimists and optimists, its adherents 
stress the uniqueness of historical circumstances and the idea that different countries follow 
separate paths to development. There are no universal laws of political and economic 
modernization. Certain societies at certain times cannot pursue both democratic freedom and 
prosperity, but the possibilities are not the same in other societies and at other times. As Joseph 
Schumpeter (1950, 284) put it in discussing democracy and socialism: “Between (the two 
systems) there is no necessary relation: the one can exist without the other. At the same time 
there is no incompatibility: in appropriate states of the social environment the socialist engine 
can be run on democratic principles.” 
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Which view, the pessimistic, optimistic, or possibilistic, best fits the facts? Do democracy 
and economic development conflict, reinforce each other, or have varied interactions? Cross- 
national studies of related questions have focused on established representative government and 
its effect on the economy. Their results are inconclusive. According to a survey of thirteen 
empirical studies (Sirowy and Inkeles 1990), three studies find that democracy has an unqualified 
negative effect on economic growth, four find a conditional relationship, and six studies find no 
relationship. Four papers outside that survey (Kormendi and Meguire 1985; Grier and Tullock 
1989; Pourgerami and Assane 1992; Scully 1992) report evidence that democracy helps 
economies grow. These positive results, however, are contradicted by Helliwell (1992) and 
Goldsmith (1993), who uncover no systematic net effect of democracy. 


Their equivocal conclusions aside, few statistical examinations of regime type and economic 
accomplishment are longitudinal. Usually they skirt the dynamic question of the economic gain 
or loss from setting up democracies. By tending to mix young democracies with more 
established democratic states, such cross-national studies are apt to miss any effect of the process 
of regime change. When scholars do look at longitudinal data about political systems, they 
usually concentrate on political instability, not on democratic reform, and they are most 
concerned with the causes of instability, not its economic consequences.” 


Here we explore five of those possible consequences. All other things being equal, what 
effect, if any, does democratic regime change have on the economic environment? In particular, 
is it associated with more government consumption and welfare spending or less; with better 


national credit ratings or worse; with freer or to less free foreign exchange regimes; and with 
greater or lower political risk for multinational corporations (MNCs)? The question addressed 
is which way the evidence points, toward a pessimistic, optimistic, or possibilistic view. 


We look at 92 countries classified by the World Bank as low-income, middle-income, or 
high-income oil exporters (plus Taiwan which is not covered by the World Bank). The base 
period is the mid to late 1970s through 1980, just before the current wave of democratization. 
The comparison period is the late 1980s through 1990. Political and economic data about the 
third world are not reliable, and must be interpreted skeptically. Still, it is possible to start to 
probe the economic ramifications of the wave of global democratic reform. 


MEASURING DEMOCRATIZATION 
The term democracy in this paper means liberal democracy—political systems with institutions 
that protect private activities from the state and that ensure competitive elections. Of course, 
the world’s fledgling democracies are not based always on the same habit of compromise, or on 
the same respect for law, that underlies western liberal democracies. Still, most democratic 
movements seem to aspire to the western model. 


Many efforts have been made to operationalize and quantify democracy. Recent examples 
are Vanhanen (1990), Inkeles (1991), Arat (1991), and Hadenius (1992). Most of them cover 
limited time periods. Thus, for the independent variable, whose values produce the economic 
outcomes, the political ratings compiled since 1973 by Gastil (annual) were employed. Gastil’s 
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ratings are useful because they are the most complete estimate of the status of democracy in 
different countries over time. Still, like all similar indexes, it is fraught with methodological 
and conceptual difficulty, for reasons Bollen (1990) explains. Any conclusions based on Gatil’s 
data must be appropriately cautious. 


Every year Gastil looks at two clusters of rights: civil and political. Civil liberties allow 
people to have ideas and organizations separate from the state; political rights permit people to 
join freely in picking their policy makers. Each nation is rated on a seven-point scale for both 
sets of rights. Civil and political rights are both essential parts of democracy as defined above. 
To progress toward democracy, countries need to be taking steps toward protecting an 
autonomous private sphere and toward holding meaningful fair elections. Thus for this paper. 
the civil and political liberty indexes (which are highly correlated) were combined in a single 
Freedom Index, and converted to a 10 point scale. Higher scores signify greater democracy. 


Each country’s average score was calculated for two five-year periods—1976-80 (or as 
many years as were available in that period) and 1986-90. Multiple-year readings were used on 
the assumption that shorter periods might be misleading because democratic institutions take time 
to establish. The results are labeled FREE1 and FREE2. As table 1 shows, the Freedom Index 
rose 0.5 points between the two observation periods. The higher readings in 1986-90 reflect the 
surge of democratization during the intervening decade. 


One way to validate the Freedom Index is to compare it with other measures of democracy 
that tap the same periods. No other index of developing country democracy is available for both 
1976-80 and 1986-90, so an exact comparison cannot be made. Still, two different and 
comprehensive measures do exist for the years 1978 (Arat 1991) and 1988 (Hadenius 1992). 
As table 2 shows, these separate measures closely match the Freedom Index for the overlapping 
period, thus lending credence to Gastil’s time series. Bollen (1986) also concludes that there 
is nO systematic bias in the Freedom Index. 


To distinguish between old and emerging democracies, FREE2 was subtracted from FREE1 
to produce the independent variable used in the statistical tests. Labeled Freedom Change 
(FREECHNG), it is simply the difference in country Freedom Index scores between 1976-80 
and 1986-90. Positive marks signify democratization. 


As measured by FREECHNG, 47 LDCs became freer between 1976-80 and 1986-90. 
Thirty-seven became less free, and eight did not change. This paper’s starting assumption is that 
all moves down or up the scale are meaningful, even if a country does not cross the threshold 
to a western-style liberal democracy. In other words, democratization is continuous not discrete. 


Modest reform and modest repression alike are predicted to have an impact on the economic 
climate. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
Five dependent variables were chosen for analysis. They are as follows: 
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Government spending. One building block of the pessimists’ view of democracy is that 
it leads to runaway government spending, particularly for social welfare. The empirical support 
for this downbeat opinion is surprisingly thin. Bollen (1979), for instance, reports the degree 
of democracy has a significant negative relationship with the size of public expenditure in 
different countries. Democratic LDCs also seem more likely than nondemocratic LDCs to start 
and maintain stabilization and structural adjustment programs with their associated public belt- 
tightening (Remmer 1990; Lindenberg and Devarajan 1993). Evidently, popular regimes enjoy 
more legitimacy, which helps them take bitter economic medicine. It is thus an open question 
which way democratization is apt to affect public outlays. 


To find how this sample of LDcs performed, we look at general government consumption 
(GOVCON), and at the subcategory of social spending (SOCSPEND)—both stated as a percent 
of national income. The government consumption data refer to purchases of final goods and 
services in 1990, as reported by the World Bank (1992); the social spending data cover health 
and education expenditures in 1987, and come from Sivard (1991).? 


Creditworthiness. If the pessimists are right, democratizing countries ought to be less 
creditworthy. This thesis is a corollary of the pessimistic view of public sector spending: 
democracies are too soft to raise the taxes needed to pay for their ambitious social programs, 
which leads to excessive public borrowing. As their capacity to service their debt decays, 
democratizing governments will have their credit ratings downgraded. If the empirical studies 
mentioned are right, however, and popular regimes are not big spenders, then democratizing 


governments should have higher credit ratings, all things being equal. 


To test these two opposing views, the dependent variable chosen is the Country Credit 
Rating, reported in the September 1990 issue of Institutional Investor. About 100 specialists 
from major international banks assign points to countries based on their bank’s estimates of 
creditworthiness. /Jnstitutional Investor combines the scores, weighing them according to a 
formula that accounts for each bank’s international exposure and the sophistication of its 
evaluation system, to generate the credit ratings. The resulting tallies have a range of zero to 
100, with 100 representing the least chance of default. In 1990, the mean Country Credit Rating 
(CREDIT) for the LDcs was 28. 


Foreign exchange regime. A policy that is likely to affect the national economic climate 
is a country’s currency controls. Generally, companies will prefer less government control of 
international financial transfers, because it eases the importation of parts and raw material, and, 
for MNCs, simplifies the repatriation of profits. It is reasonable to expect that as democratizing 
countries try to encourage the private sector, they will adopt more liberal foreign exchange 
regimes. 


To find out if this is so, Pick’s World Currency Yearbook was used. The yearbook 
classifies the world’s currencies four ways: under dictatorial control, under strict control, under 
liberal control, and free of control. The four categories were coded from 1 (dictatorial) to 4 
(free). For the developing countries that were rated, there were three dictatorial, 50 strict, 23 


liberal, and nine free regimes in 1989. These data formed the variable CURRCTRL. 


Political risk. Because it entails regime change, democratization produces political 
instability—the amount of which of course varies widely from country to country. Such 
discontinuities, the pessimists reason, raise the likelihood of detrimental policy shifts, and thus 
deter firms, especially foreign firms, from funding new projects. Many cross-national studies 
have looked at this question (Green 1972; Bennett and Green 1972; Green and Cunningham 
1975; Kobrin 1976; Agodo 1978; Root and Ahmed 1979; Levis 1979; Dunning 1981; Bollen 
and Jones 1982; Nigh 1985; Schneider and Frey 1985; Fateh-Sedeh and Safizadeh 1989). 


Interestingly, only five of the studies just cited found the expected inverse relation between 
political stability and foreign investment (Bennett and Green 1972; Levis 1979; Nigh 1985; 
Schneider and Frey 1985; Fateh-Sedeh and Safizadeh 1989). Companies do not seem 
systematically to be scared off by volatile politics in developing countries. The lack of expected 
results is probably because other factors offset the risk that instability poses.° 


To try to measure the effect of recent democratization on the perception of political risk 
to MNCs, this paper draws on the Political Risk Index (POLRISK). Compiled annually by the 
consulting firm, Business Environment Risk Intelligence (BERI) of Washington, D.C., the 
Political Risk Index is based on an expert panel’s opinion (Haner 1985). Ranging from zero to 
100, a country score of 55 or above signifies moderate to low risk for foreign-owned businesses; 
between 54 and 40 is considered high risk and less than 40 is unacceptable risk. In 1990 the 


mean score was 42 in the LDcs from that were rated, near the unacceptable level. 
(Unfortunately, BERI does not rate a majority of the countries analyzed in this paper, so we can 
only examine a small subsample.) 


RESULTS 

The relationships between Freedom Change and the dependent variables were tested first with 
simple correlation technique. Table 3 shows the correlation coefficients. Government 
consumption and social spending each have a negative relationship with democratization—which 
is consistent with other studies that find democratic governments consume less and spend less 
on social welfare. The other correlations with CREDIT, CURRCTRL, and POLRISK are close 
to zero. Furthermore, none of the coefficients is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
FREECHNG thus does not vary with the economic indicators in a systematic way, and explains 
little of the variation on the dependent variables. 


The possibility exists that the associations among the variables are non-linear. Democratic 
regime change (positive scores on FREECHNG) may have outcomes that are not simply the 
opposite of authoritarian regime change (negative scores on FREECHNG). To control for this 
possibility, democratizing countries were taken out and analyzed separately (see table 4). The 
result was a stronger positive correlation with the BERI Political Risk Index, and a stronger 
negative correlation with the currency control regime. The signs for GOVCON and 
SOCSPEND also change, suggesting there is in fact a positive association with democratization. 
There was almost no correlation between democratization and the country credit rating. But 
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again, none of the coefficients was significant. Thus it is not possible to conclude that 
democratizing regimes behave in a consistent manner regarding the dependent variables. 


There also may be a threshold effect. In other words, the original assumption that marginal 
changes in democracy are important could be wrong. It may take a major change to have an 
impact on the economic environment; countries that tinker with reforms but do not go over the 
brink to significant political change may have little or no fallout for capitalist economic 
development. Marginal countries (less than +/- .17 on FREECHNG) were thus taken out of 
the sample, and the bigger movers were tested by themselves. Still, no significant relations were 
seen (see table 4 again). 


MULTIVARIATE MODEL 

The lack of significant simple correlations might be due to other factors that affect the economic 
climate in developing countries. Obviously, democratization is only one influence, and the other 
other influences are not the same everywhere. Per capita income, human capital, natural 
resource endowments, infrastructure, and proximity to markets are just a few of the added 
characteristics that doubtless alter country performance on the indicators. These factors may 
correlate with FREECHNG and thus mask its effects. In an attempt to isolate the role of 
democratization, three more explanatory factors were added to the model, so their relationship 
to the dependent variables could be identified. 


Starting with Lipset (1959), many empirical studies have found a link between a nation’s 
economic development and democracy.° Higher levels of economic development are also likely 
to correlate with better national economic environments, so the effect needs to be included to 
separate the effect of FREECHNG. The proxy usually used for level of economic development 
is average national income. Thus World Bank (1992) figures for per capita GNP (PCGNP) in 
1989 were included as an additional predictor variable. 


Economic growth also was introduced to the model. The pace of growth is likely to affect 
the rate of democratization, though in which direction is not clear. A plausible case can be 
made that slow growth pushes LDCs to democratize, in the hope of finding better economic 
policies. Yet, fast growth could have the same pushing effect by raising people’s expectations 
and enlarging the middle class. The rate of economic growth also is likely to affect the 
dependent variables under investigation in this paper, for instance by making it easier for 
governments to pay for social programs or to borrow on international credit markets. It is 
therefore important to include economic growth as a predictor. We use the GDP growth rate for 
1980-89 (GDPGROW), as reported by the World Bank (1992). 


Beyond these two traditional economic factors, a country’s stock of human capital is also 
apt to be a characteristic associated with both democratization and economic reform. It is 
probable that a healthy, educated population would support popular government and that it would 
be a positive element in the domestic economic environment. The variable used to tap this 
dimension is the Human Development Index (HDIDX), developed by the United Nations 
Development Program (1990). This index tries to capture three facets of human 


development—longevity, literacy, and income adjusted for local purchasing power. 


The results of multiple regression are shown in table 5. The four variables together explain 
little more of the variation among countries in government consumption than simple regression 
did. Neither do PCGNP, GDPGROW, HDIDX, and FREECHNG have much individual effect 
on how much governments spend for final goods and services. The same is true of public social 
outlays, though democratization does have a statistically significant, but small negative 
association with that variable. The substantive conclusion is clear: Democratization is not 
obviously related to big government in the third world, and it may be slightly associated with 
lower social spending. 


Compared to the two-variable model, the multivariate model produces a higher R-squared 
for the foreign exchange regime. Still, FREECHNG explains almost none of the variation in 
CURRCNTRL once the other factors are held constant. Democratization has little bearing on 
whether a country has opted for a free, liberal, strict, or dictatorial currency controls. 


We find high R-squareds for both the CREDIT (.71) and POLRISK (.67). Yet, it is per 
capita GNP and GDP growth rate that account for most of the association. FREECHNG does 
not materially affect the results. Democratization, in other words, has essentially no independent 
effect on the country credit evaluation or on perceived political risk. 


CONCLUSION 

On balance, the statistical analysis supports the possibilistic view of democratization. 
Establishing representative, constitutional government has irregular effects on the economic 
climate over the decade-long period examined in this paper. Their greater openness and popular 
participation do not appear, by themselves, to give democratizing regimes any important or 
consistent edge in making national conditions agreeable for private investment and competitive 
markets. Their record is no better or worse than regimes that did not democratize in the 1980s; 
democratizing regimes do about the same as other regimes at limiting public spending for final 
goods and services, holding down social expenditures, maintaining a good reputation on 
international credit markets, allowing free movement of currency, and reducing perceived 
political risk for MNCs. 


To put these conclusions differently, democratization probably does not help foster 
economic reforms significantly in LDCs, but it probably does not hurt them much either. The 
same thing can be said about movement toward more authoritarian rule. Regime change in 
either direction appears to have little independent effect on the economic environment, either 
positive or negative, in the medium term. Even when other factors are controlled, 
democratization is mostly a random variable. 


These indeterminate findings must be seen as provisional. First, the period studied may 
be too short. There are undoubtedly lagging effects, and democratization’s main impact on the 
economic environment may show up later. Second, the data are of questionable quality. Even 
presumably hard statistics, like size of GDP, are subject to major error in the third world. This 
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could easily throw off the estimates. Third, many factors were left out of the analysis. 
Democratization, per capita income, growth, and human development do not exhaust the possible 
causal factors, but we did not look further for predictors of national economic environments. 


Still, it is plausible that the expansion of political and civil freedom is an inconstant factor 
in determining a country’s climate for business and industry. The economic fallout of 
democratization is likely to be highly variable, sometimes helping reforms, sometimes hurting 
them, and sometimes having negligible effect. There are probably no general rules about the 
outcomes of this important process. 


This paper implies that western political and business leaders need to be prudent about 
democratization in developing countries—and by inference in the transitional states of the former 
soviet bloc. There is no iron economic logic in the global trend toward popular rule. 
Evaluation of any particular countries situation has to be done case by case. The same is true 
of executives doing the strategic planning for companies with overseas operations. To assess 
foreign political environments, executives rightly focus usually on the particular features of given 
countries. They weigh many factors before deciding whether local conditions merit investment 
in a project (Agarwal 1980; Kelly 1981). As they do with all judgments about political risk, 
they ought to recognize that democratization is a wild card whose effects seem to be country- 
specific. 


For citizens, the implications are more hopeful. Most people living in developing countries 


would agree that democratization is a worthy process in its own right. But some of them fear 
the price is to drive away business and hurt the economy, and that it is too high to pay. This 
study suggests such fears are exaggerated. Sometimes moves toward popular government do 
jeopardize the national business climate, but they need not. In Hirschman’s (1986, 178) words: 
“While all good things do not necessarily go together, it seems unreasonable to assert that they 
never do.” A possibilistic finding means people have the chance to reinvent their political and 
economic systems, pursuing both democratic reforms and economic improvement. Aside from 
its intrinsic value, the process of creating democracy can sometimes be an asset for economic 
development, if other conditions are ripe and if people choose to make it so. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Readings of Freedom Index 
Period 
FREE1 1976-80 i (n: 92) 


FREE2 1986-90 i (n: 92) 


TABLE 2 


Correlation of Freedom Index (1976-80 and 1986-90) 
with Two Previous Measures of Democracy 


Correlation 
Previous Index Year Covered 


Arat (1991) 1978 (or 1977) 
Hadenius (1992) 1988 


*With FREE1 
*With FREE2 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations with FREECHNG (1986-90) 


Dependent Variable 
GOVCON (1990) 
SOCSPEND (1987) 
CREDIT (1990) 
CURRCTRL (1988) 


POLRISK (1990) 


Note: Year of observation in parentheses. 


TABLE 4 
Correlations with FREECHNG for Subgroups of Countries 
Democratizing LDCs Non-marginal LDCs 
Dependent Variable 
GOVCON .14 (39) .10 (58) 
SOCSPEND .21 (45) .11 (66) 


CREDIT .03 (39) .13 (55) 


CURRCTRL -.12 (42) 05 (62) 


POLRISK 27 (14) 32 (20) 


Note: Number in parentheses = n. 


ll 
r n 
-.21 76 
-.17 76 
.02 71 
-.07 84 
06 28 
| 
| 
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TABLE 5 


Correlations with FREECHNG and Other Independent Variables 


Dependent Variable 


Regressor GOVCON SOCSPEND CREDIT CURRCTRL POLRISK 


PCGNP .0004 .0004 ar -.0002* .0024** 
(0.7) (1.5) (5.8) (-2.4) (3.5) 


GDPGROW -.15 -.04 .033 1.49** 
(-0.6) (-0.4) (6.5) (1.1) (3.5) 


HDIDX -.003 .002 ar -.0003 0 
(-1.1) (1.5) (2.5) (-0.8) (1.4) 


FREECHNG -.623 -.373* -1.02 -.003 -.45 
(1.75) (-2.0) (-1.5) (-0.1) (-0.6) 


Constant 15.60** 4.15** 3.50 2.80** amar 
(9.9) (5.1) (0.9) (12.5) (5.8) 


.08 14 19 .67 


70 73 58 65 24 


»<0.05 < 0.01 


Note: Numbers are partial correlation coefficients (Student’s-t). 
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NOTES 
1. There is another tradition in empirical cross-national studies, going back to Lipset 
(1959), that looks for the economic prerequisites for democracy. See Jackman (1973), Coulter 
(1975), Bollen (1979), Vanhanen (1990), Arat (1991), and Hadenius (1992). 


2. An exception is Goldsmith (1987) and the studies of foreign investment cited later in 
this article. A review of the political stability literature is Sanders (1981). 


3. GOVCON and most other economic data for Taiwan was taken from Republic of China 
(1991). Some social scientists, particularly neo-Marxists and dependency theorists, would prefer 
to reverse the independent and dependent variables used in this paper. Factors such as foreign 
borrowing and foreign investment might be expected to produce democratic reforms, rather than 
the other way around. It is interesting to note that, prior to the recent wave of democratization, 
the conventional view in this tradition (e.g., O’Donnell 1973) was that capitalist development 
produced dictatorship, not democracy. 


4. There does not appear to be a systematic relation between political stability and 
overall economic growth, either (Goldsmith 1987). 


5. There is no clear and consistent definition of political risk in the literature, though a 
consensus exists that it is more than political instability. See for example Kobrin (1979) and 
Fitzpatrick (1983). 


6. In two earlier studies also using Gastil’s data, Bilson (1982) and Vorhies and Glahe 
(1988) made similar findings of a positive relationship between the freedom index and 
development. 
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To explain nuclear proliferation one must answer’ a central 
question: Why do states choose to develop nuclear weapons? Even 
without knowing its precise content, one suspects a theory 
answering this question must include system-level (i.e., 
structural) and unit-level (i.e., national) variables. On the 
one hand, if systemic constraints alone explained the decision to 
"go nuclear" then proliferation should already have been more 
rapid than it has been since 1945. Despite facing the universal 
problem of providing for their own security in an anarchic realn, 
many states with the requisite capabilities have chosen not to 
deploy nuclear weapons. On the other hand, if national attributes 
alone explained proliferation, then there should have been 
. greater uniformity in the sorts of states who have pursued a 
nuclear weapons capability. Instead one finds in this group 
states that are liberal-democratic as well as authoritarian, 
capitalist as well as socialist, secular as well as religious 
(Islamic and Jewish), advanced-industrial as well as poor- 
developing. 


Unfortunately, these observations may suggest dim prospects 
for anything like a grand theory of proliferation. Structural 
causes lead to greater similarity in the behavior of actors 
(i.e., the pursuit of nuclear weapons) than would be expected on 
the basis of their individual attributes. Yet these attributes 
are important enough to result in significant variations not 
easily explained by the constant constraint of structure. Can one 
do more than sound the familiar refrain that both internal and 
external influences must be. considered? Does this lead to the 
methodologically unsatisfying conclusion that one must develop a 
separate theory of proliferation for each case? 


If it is difficult to conceive of a general theory to cover 
all cases, it may nevertheless be possible to aspire to greater 
theoretical coherence than much of the work on proliferation 
displays. It may be possible to push beyond case-specific 
historical description and to identify the most important 
incentives affecting any state's decision about pursuing a 
nuclear capability. In this essay I attempt to do this by 
considering the interdependence of structural and unit-level 
influences on state behavior relevant to the proliferation 
question. In part one, I present the general argument, 
indicating the way in which the anarchic structure of the 
international system together with a state's definition of 
national interest, its available resources and the current 
military technology affect the incentives to become a nuclear 
power. In part two, I examine the extent to which the causes 
identified help account for the Chinese decision to develop, 
deploy, and maintain nuclear weapons. In the conclusion, I 
briefly suggest lessons from this theoretically informed case 
study for thinking about nuclear proliferation in the post-cold- 
war world. 


Structural Causes 


Neorealist theory highlights the constraining consequences 
of two aspects of international structure that shape the behavior 
of states-- ordering principle and polarity.’ The first, though 
formally a variable, has in practice remained constant throughout 
the history of the modern international system. Anarchy, not 
hierarchy, is the label used by neorealists to identify the way 
the. society of nation-states is arranged. International politics 
is a self-help realm in which there is no reliable superordinate 
authority to make and enforce rules or resolve disputes among 
states. Ultimately states must be prepared for the possibility 
that they will have to fend for themselves. Polarity is a 
variable that further describes the arrangement or structure of 
the system by identifying the distribution of capabilities across 
its principal parts. International relations scholars count the 
number of great powers populating a given anarchic realm to 
decide whether the system is best defined as bipolar or 
multipolar (three or more). Neorealists argue that variations in 
polarity have important consequences for the ways in which 
states, both the great powers and others, behave in an anarchic, 
self-help system. Specifically, how do these two structural 
causes affect choices relevant to the study of nuclear 
proliferation? 


Anarchy. The condition of anarchy encourages states 


interested in ensuring their survival to prepare to counter 
perceived threats to their security. The preparations may 
include appeals to other states (to form alliances) or 
international organizations (to establish collective security 
regimes) as well as attempts to develop the means independently 
to cope with the recognized threat. Though either external,or 
internal methods of amassing the power to balance against 
prospective adversaries may be pursued, the uncertainty of life 
in an anarchic realm leads states to discount the value of 
unenforceable security guarantees from others, especially 
international organizations, but even allies. As will be seen in 
the Chinese case, doubts about the reliability of allies ina 
self-help system encourage states to provide for themselves. 
Competition among states coexisting in a-condition of insecurity, 
further encourages each to exploit the most strategically. 
effective forms of military power it is able to deploy... In the 
contemporary era, this provides an incentive for states to . 
develop nuclear weapons as a hedge against the dangers posed by 
prospective adversaries and the inevitable risks of abandonment 
by diffident allies or indecisive international organizations. 


Polarity. Variations in polarity modify, but do not 
fundamentally alter the security imperatives of anarchy. 
Scholars have paid particular attention to differences in the 
dynamics of alliance politics in multipolar as opposed to bipolar 
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systems. Although alliances are never coalitions of equally 
capable actors, in a multipolar- world each ally can make a 
significant contribution to dealing with the common concerns that 
brought them together. Because of the condition of anarchy, 
doubts about the usefulness and reliability of allies exist under 
multipolarity, but self-interest constrains partners to look out 
for each other's needs.* In a bipolar system, however, the gap 
in capabilities between the strongest actor and all others in an 
alliance against a common superpower adversary weakens this 
constraint and fundamentally alters the alliance dynamics. 
Lacking the military value of great powers in a multipolar era, 
lesser powers in a bipolar era must more seriously worry that a 
self-interested superpower ally might not fulfill peacetime 
pledges of strategic support, especially if this entails sharing 
grave risks in confronting the other superpower over matters 
other than its own national interests. A self-regarding 
superpower would have little incentive to take dangerous steps 
simply to ensure the continued loyalty of a militarily marginal 
ally. In short, the "fear of abandonment," as Glenn Snyder 
dubbed it, though a problem for alliances in all anarchic realms 
because they lack a reliable mechanism for enforcing 
international commitments, is especially acute for lesser powers 
in a system of such severely skewed capabilities.? 


Bipolarity, then, reinforces the consequences of competition 
under anarchy that encourage states to provide for their own 
security. Yet for lesser powers involved in conflicts with the 
system's duopolists, bipolarity also makes it harder to act on 
this self-help imperative. Their interest in doing so provides a 
strong incentive for developing nuclear weapons because the 
revolutionary strategic implications of nuclear weapons, 
described below, increase the feasibility of fulfilling the 
requirements of an independent security policy. o* 


Though perhaps most obvious under bipolarity, with the 
advent of nuclear weapons, states able to develop them are likely 
to see their possession as a prudent response to the fear of 
abandonment in an anarchic international system, regardless of 

‘the distribution of capabilities. Vulnerability to thermonuclear 
destruction compounds unavoidable doubts about the wisdom of 
depending on self-interested allies as'a means for countering the 
gravest threats a nation might face. In an anarchic, nuclear 
world such dependence is neither sensible, as fulfilling 
international commitments entails unprecedented risks, nor 
necessary, as self-help is made easier. 


Unit-level Causes 


Although all states face the constraints of international 
structure, their response to these constraints varies according 
to their national attributes. Three unit-level variables are 
relevant to this discussion of security policy-- definitions of 


national interest, available resources, and military technology. 


National Interest. Neorealist theory relies on a 
simplifying assumption that states, at a minimum, will attempt to 
ensure their survival. Neorealists, of course, understand that 
the states' definitions of national interest are in reality more 
varied and often more expansive. Nevertheless, it is a useful 
starting point to recognize that each begins with an interest in 
providing for its national security in this relatively narrow 
sense. After considering the implications of this core concern 
for the study of proliferation, I briefly discuss the relevance 
of additional concerns that sometimes color definitions of 
national interest. 

All states have a national interest in preparing to deal 
with threats to their territorial integrity and political 
autonomy. Because national interest is defined partly in terms of 
political autonomy, self-reliance is to be preferred over 
dependence in formulating policies to ensure security. Reliance 
on others (most importantly allies, conceivably international 
organizations) is less attractive not only because of the 
structurally generated reliability concerns just raised, but also 
because dependence on allies entails a compromise of autonomy. 


States strive to provide for their security partly by 
acquiring the military means to dissuade a prospective aggressor 
or to protect themselves against attacks from one who cannot be 
dissuaded. Combining forces with others who profess similar 
security concerns is an alternative for mustering the 
capabilities needed to deal with such threats. Inasmuch as it 
requires contingency planning and strategic coordination by > 
allies, however, this approach places constraints on a state's 
foreign policy. Absent the ability to provide for its own 
security, a state cannot easily ignore these constraints begause 
its destiny partly depends on maintaining the loyalty of its 
allies. It is possible that the benefits (in terms of reduced 
economic burdens and increased military effectiveness) of 
accepting such constraints on national autonomy may be judged 
worth the costs (that may include limits on domestic as well as 
foreign policy in order to maintain the integrity of the 
alliance). To the extent a nation judges the necessary 
compromises unacceptable, however, nuclear weapons may well.be 
viewed as a solution to the problem of discovering the military 
means for a more self-reliant security policy. They enable 
states independently to deal with prospective threats against 
which the conventional forces within their reach are deemed . 
inadequate. As will be further explained below, nuclear weapons 
enhance national autonomy by facilitating independent security 
strategies of dissuasion by deterrence against a wide range of 
prospective threats. 


If a national interest in self-reliantly assuring security 
in the face of a threatening adversary provides an incentive to 
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develop nuclear weapons, does a more expansive definition of 
national interest reflecting an. ambition to extend political and 
territorial hegemony provide an even stronger incentive? It 
seems unlikely. Nuclear weapons are an effective means to 
dissuade an adversary by threatening punitive retaliation 
(deterrence) and possibly by threatening to annihilate invading 
armies (defense). They seem a much less effective means to 
persuade others to comply with demands by threatening to initiate 
and persist in inflicting punishment (compellence) or threatening 
actually to use force to seize one's objectives (offense). 


Compellence, as Schelling explained, generally tends to be 
more difficult than deterrence, mainly because one seeks to do 
more than just maintain the status quo.‘ It is often necessary 
to take action indicating the credibility of threats to inflict 
unacceptable punishment before compliance can be obtained. 

Unless he can be certain that the targeted state has no nuclear 
weapons and that there is no chance a nuclear patron will respond 
on its behalf, an aggressor's nuclear weapons are not easily 
married to compellent strategies. Absent a nuclear monopoly, the 
risks of initiating even limited military action are enormous. 
Most importantly, the burden of demonstrating credibility by 
engaging in the first step of a potentially dangerous escalatory 
process falls to the party practicing compellence. The aggressor 
must worry about the possibility, however small, that he is 
initiating a chain of events that could prove catastrophic. And 
although the aggressor can attempt to manage the risk by choosing 
only clearly safe and very limited steps, this is not likely to 
make nuclear pressure more persuasive. Indeed, such action could 
easily be interpreted as reflecting a lack of resolve, weakening 
rather than strengthening the credibility of compellent threats 
to resort to nuclear force if compliance is not forthcoming. 

Nuclear weapons are also difficult to integrate with 
meaningful offensive strategies, even against a nonnuclear 
adversary. Serious difficulties arise whether one is attempting 
to rely on the indirect use of force to convince others to yield 
without a fight because the outcome of battle is clear in 
advance, or one is attempting to plan for the direct use of force 
to fight against an unyielding adversary until one's objectives 
are achieved. Because the use of nuclear weapons would degrade 
the value of the prize sought (both in term of natural and human 
resources), it is difficult to figure out how to use nuclear 
weapons to subdue others.? Knowing this, it is hard to persuade 
others to comply with demands. because they believe you will be 
able to achieve your objectives through the direct use of nuclear 
force. 


In short, to the extent the definition of national interest 
provides an incentive to develop nuclear weapons, the motivation 
is more convincingly tied to the limited, universal core concerns 
about national security, dissuading threats to territorial 
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integrity and political autonomy, than to the pursuit of 
ambitiously expansive goals. 


There is, however, also a nonstrategic aspect of national 
interest that requires attention. In addition to worrying about 
coping with external threats, states also concern themselves with 
perceptions of their role on the international stage. To put it 
bluntly, beyond the minimal interest in security, states' leaders 
(even if only for domestic political reasons) are attentive to 
matters of national prestige. Leaders may believe that their 
status requires demonstrating an ability to do what others with 
international status can do. Not surprisingly, this has been 
cited as an incentive to develop nuclear weapons by those who 
view such a capability as a way for countries to retain (Britain 
and France) or earn (China) recognition as a great power, elevate 
their standing as a regional power (India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Iraq, Iran), or achieve prominence within a transnational 
movement (the Arab, Islamic, or developing world). Indeed, the 
British and French openly asserted the value of their national 
nuclear forces as a credential ened for playing their proper 
international role.® 


Yet, on closer consideration, the prestige motive lacks the 
explanatory power of some of the other incentives for becoming a 
nuclear state. Status concerns may be helpful for understanding 
the determination to demonstrate the capability to develop and 
deploy nuclear weapons. It is not as helpful, however, for 
explaining the determination to maintain and modernize the 


arsenal once the technical virtuosity has been displayed. 

Perhaps more important, even if leaders in the 1950s and 1960s _ 
sincerely believed that a nuclear capability was essential to a 
nation's status, since then, the connection has been tenuous at 
best. In fact, during the cold war the status of nuclear Britain 
and France declined while that of nonnuclear Germany and Japan 
rose.’ Fluctuations in China's international prestige are also 
hard to link with the maintenance and modernization of its 
nuclear forces after 1964. More plausibly, China's international 
prestige was linked in the 1950s-1970s with perceptions of its 
geopolitical significance during the Cold War, and in the 1980s 
with its economic successes. 


Moreover, as nonproliferation norms have taken hold since 
the late 1960s, it seems likely that states' leaders worry as 
much about the possible negative, as the positive, consequences 
for a country's status that follow from deploying nuclear 
weapons.® The anticipated adverse reaction of international 
opinion, in addition to fears of possible preventive military 
reactions, may explain the reluctance of more recent nuclear- 
capable states to admit their achievement. As others have noted, 
“opaque proliferation" may be the route taken especially by 
developing states who have motives for deploying nuclear weapons 
that outweigh the potentially damaging consequences to their 
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status if discovered. The widely embraced norms against 
proliferation also serve to weaken, if not eliminate, status as a 
likely incentive for nonnuclear advanced industrial states (e.g., 
Japan, Germany) who could deploy such weapons from fully 
exploiting their potential. On balance, then, even if it once 
was a strong motive for deploying and maintaining nuclear 
weapons, a national interest in international status or prestige 
no longer provides clear incentives for doing so. On the 
contrary, it can plausibly be suggested that a decision to pursue 
a nuclear weapons capability must now be taken despite the price 
that will be paid for violating a widely-shared international 
norm (by refusing to sign, failing to adhere to, or withdrawing 
from the regime rooted in the Nonproliferation Treaty). 


Available Resources. States differ not only in their 
national interests, but also in the resources they can muster to 
pursue their interests, however defined. Strategies and the 
forces that fulfill their requirements are not formulated in an 
economic vacuum. Available resources are partly determined by 
immutable facts of geography, but are also affected by human 
ingenuity at exploiting those natural endowments. National 
wealth varies with the efficiency of economic management. Even 
wealthy states, however, face opportunity costs. National 
resources devoted to dealing with military security concerns are 
resources not devoted to raising the standard of living or 
maintaining a state's international economic competitiveness. 
To the extent states confront such tradeoffs, they have an 
incentive to be sensitive. to the return on their security 
investment. 
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One way to bolster security on the cheap is to free-ride on 
the military efforts of an ally. For reasons already 
highlighted, however, such free-riding will be limited by the 
need to purchase private insurance (a national military 
capability) against the possibility of abandonment, especially in 
the nuclear age.'® The amount of insurance needed will, of 
course, be determined by the risks confronted. For some, a 
modest and inexpensive conventional military capability may 
suffice. For those facing more capable adversaries, however, 
greater expenses must be incurred. As perceived threats dictate 
selecting from among expensive alternatives, the incentives to 
spend scarce national wealth on nuclear, rather than 
conventional, forces become stronger." 


Nuclear weapons are a relatively affordable means for 
providing national security in large measure because even their 
primitive versions are capable of inflicting horrendous damage on 
an adversary or his military forces. This sharply distinguishes ‘ 
them from conventional forces in terms of their military 
usefulness for fulfilling the requirements of dissuasive 
strategies of either deterrence or defense. Dissuasion by 
defense requires a state to deploy forces so formidable that a 
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prospective aggressor is convinced an attack cannot accomplish 
its military objectives. Dissuasion by deterrence requires 
deploying forces that threaten to inflict such severe punishment 
on the prospective aggressor that he will not attack even if he 
has the ability to accomplish his immediate military objectives. 
Relying on conventional forces for either of these dissuasive 
strategies involves gearing one's deployment to that of the 
adversary. The value of an investment in expensive conventional 
forces, then, depends on ratios of military power (adjusted for 
qualitative differences) and the skillfulness with which its use 
is planned. Not only is it difficult to be confident about the 
outcome of engagements between known forces, but technological 
change constantly threatens the military value of one's 
investment.'* In addition, quantitative and qualitative 
improvements in the adversary's capabilities will have to be 
countered... Precision-guided munitions, electronic 
countermeasures, stealth technology, and sophisticated armoring 
are only some of the elements in the clash of modern conventional 
forces that make them an expensive gamble and volatile 
investment. By contrast, where nuclear weapons are involved the 
calculus is bluntly simple, not agonizingly complex, and the 
value of the investment is relatively stable. The enduring 
ability of the most basic nuclear weapons quickly to inflict 
catastrophic damage on military forces or society, even in the 
‘teeth of massive. deployments of technologically sophisticated 
defenses, remains unchallenged." Until this distinctive 
characteristic is neutralized, nuclear weapons will be an 
economical hedge against obsolescence for states seeking an 
affordable way to fulfill the requirements of strategies for 
dissuading highly capable adversaries. 


Nuclear forces also represent a prudent security investment 
because they offer insurance against dramatic shifts in thrgat 
perceptions. Investment in conventional forces deployed 
specifically to dissuade aggression by a land-based military 
power, for example, may be of little value in the event political 
developments shift one's attention to the threat posed by a naval 
adversary. By contrast, changes in the adversary's identity are 
much less likely to diminish the security value of a state's 
investment in nuclear weapons. Given the requisite delivery 
capability, states relying on nuclear forces can deal with 
dramatic shifts in threat perceptions simply by retargeting. 


Finally, beyond these sorts of financial considerations, two 
other links between national resources and the incentive to 
develop nuclear weapons can be identified. One is geography. 

The feasibility of strategies relying on the deployment and 
possible use of conventional forces is significantly affected by 
considerations such as room for maneuver, available lines of 
communication, choke points, climate, and location of national 
assets. States without the territory necessary to trade space 
for time, with few natural obstacles to impede or channel an 
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aggressor's attack, or whose key economic centers are few in 
number or closely concentrated face daunting challenges in 
devising strategies relying on conventional forces. Although 
these challenges may be surmountable, the effort will require a 
diversion of national resources that returns one to the sorts of 
financial concerns already addressed. By contrast, the. 
geographic constraints on the usefulness of nuclear weapons are 
looser. At least with regard to maintaining a punitive 
retaliatory capability as part of a deterrent strategy, ingenuity 
with regard to deployment and doctrine can offset problems 
relating to size and terrain. As will be seen quite clearly in 
the Chinese case, even without resorting to the relatively 
expensive option of deploying weapons at sea, states can confront 
prospective adversaries with the fear of devastating retaliation 
by land-based nuclear forces through combinations of mobility and 
deception that weaken a prospective aggressor's confidence in the 
effectiveness of preemption. And even without resorting to an 
explicit launch-under-warning or launch-under-attack doctrine, 
indeed even if one espouses a no-first-use policy (as do the 
Chinese), national control of nuclear weapons requires a 
prospective adversary to confront the concern that the timing for 
the use of nuclear weapons is ultimately the victim's prerogative 
in an anarchic world, previously espoused doctrine 
notwithstanding. 


The other national resource to be considered is manpower. 
Its quantity and quality both affect the feasibility of 
alternative strategies. To fulfill the requirements of 
strategies relying on increasingly sophisticated conventional 
forces, the available pool of recruits must be large enough and 
skilled enough to support the deployment of units adequate to 
dealing with the prospective adversary. A small or ageing 
population relative to the adversary, a poorly educated ee 
population, or political constraints on conscripting those who 
are qualified but would otherwise opt for more attractive 
civilian employment are some of the manpower problems states may 
face. Managing a nuclear deterrent force, while certainly 
requiring skilled manpower, is less likely to bump up against 
limits set by the size and age distribution of the available pool 
of recruits. 


In sum, then, for states with the security motive and the 
economic wherewithal for the necessary research and development 
program, the tighter the resource constraints (available wealth, 
geography, or manpower) they confront, the greater the incentive 
to deploy nuclear weapons. 


Military Technology. The military technology available to 
states in a particular historical era shapes decisions about how 
national resources can best be employed to pursue national 
interests. This assertion should not be mistaken for a 
technological determinist argument: National resources constrain 
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a state's ability to exploit the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge for military purposes, and perceptions about the need 
independently to provide for national security affect its 
interest in doing so. Nevertheless it may still be fruitful to 
discern the distinct consequences of variations in technology. 
For those states with adequate resources and sufficient reason to 
want to provide for their own military security, what are the 
implications of the advent of nuclear weapons? Its most 
important implication is the strategic revolution they have 
produced. Recognition of the way they transform military 
strategy provides another incentive for states to deploy nuclear 
weapons. 


As authors from Brodie through Jervis have argued, nuclear 
weapons revolutionized strategy by displacing the old sort of 
of fense/defense calculus as the main military concern of great 
powers.'* Deterrence took center stage. Once the great powers 
possessed survivable nuclear forces, the principal concern would 
no longer be determining how to use military force to win, or 
avoid losing, war should it occur, but rather how to forestall a 
conflict in which either party could at any time destroy the 
other." Because even small numbers of crude nuclear weapons 
could be used to inflict catastrophic damage on an adversary, in 
a world without leakproof defenses close consideration of the 
likely military results of a conflict between nations with 
survivable nuclear forces was less important than considering how 
the fear of a catastrophic outcome could prevent the initiation 
of hostilities. Consequently, among nuclear states scenarios for 
using force or the threat of force to serve offensive, or even 
defensive, strategies were subordinate to the dominant strategic 
logic of dissuasion by deterrence. A prospective aggressor might 
hope that a nuclear adversary could be disarmed in a first strike 
or somehow convinced to submit despite retaining a retaliatory 
capability. But the nuclear revolution meant that lingering 
doubts about the possibilities for miscalculation, accident, or 
irrationality (discussed in the Chinese case below) sharply 
reduced the expected utility of initiating a conflict that could 
escalate to the use of weapons of mass destruction. " 


It should be noted that the consequences of the nuclear 
revolution reinforce the self-help incentive to deploy nuclear 
weapons that derive from coexistence in a condition of anarchy. 
First, as mentioned in the discussion of structural constraints, 
vulnerability to thermonuclear destruction subverts confidence in 
alliances because it exacerbates the fear that self-interested 
states will abandon one another rather than risk national 
survival over their partner's vital interests. Second, the 
relative ease with which horrifying punishment can be inflicted 
using nuclear weapons supports strategies of deterrence that do 
not depend on joint action. In a world where offense/defense 
balances are key, adding together the capabilities of allies may 
matter a great deal. In a world where the fear of retaliation 
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turns less on information about the order of battle and more on 
the choices of national decision-makers, it is neither 
politically sensible nor militarily necessary to share ultimate 
control over one's destiny with others. 


The advent of nuclear weapons technology, then, led to a 
strategic revolution that put considerations of deterrence first. 
Though perhaps forgotten by the superpowers who felt they could 
do more, this simple strategic consequence of the nuclear 
revolution was clearly grasped by the others who sought and 
deployed nuclear weapons-- Britain, France and China.” Because 
nuclear weapons would introduce the risk of catastrophic 
escalation, they would provide a robust solution to what has 
historically been a central task of foreign policy, preventing 
aggression against the states' vital interests."* Moreover, 
against foes of comparable or even much greater capability, they 
do so without placing an undue strain on resources and without 
requiring a dependence on allies that is both potentially 
unreliable and politically unseemly. 


Is Nuclear Deterrence Robust? Before examining the Chinese 
experience more closely, it may be helpful to clarify the sense 
in which nuclear weapons married to strategies of dissuasion by 
deterrence provide for a robust security guarantee. Nuclear 
deterrence is robust in the sense that it covers a wide variety 
of possible threats to vital interests. It is sometimes 
asserted, however, that nuclear weapons do not provide a very 
robust security guarantee because they are only useful for 
discouraging others from launching an unrestrained nuclear 
assault on one's national territory by threatening retaliation in 
kind. If this were the only security benefit, nuclear weapons 
would still be valuable, but only for dealing with one scenario, 
and arguably one that a modestly sensible adversary could ayoid. 
Nuclear weapons, then, would simply be a costly addition to the 
conventional military-security establishments states have always 
needed to ensure their vital interests. The incentive to pursue 
a nuclear capability reflects the belief that such weapons are 
not simply a supplement, but rather a complement and indeed a 
partial substitute for forces states might otherwise feel they 
need. Nuclear weapons enable states to dissuade others from 
threatening their vital interests, even in scenarios where the 
prospective aggressor has no plans to resort to nuclear weapons 
at all. Their dissuasive effect is so robust because the nuclear 
revolution has transformed the strategic significance of 
uncertainty about the future. 


In a world of conventional weapons, dissuasion may be 
difficult because an aggressor, even an uncertain and cautious 
one, can plan carefully to monitor the developing costs and. 
benefits of his military action. Hoping for victory he may 

_ actually be prepared to settle for much less. In the worst of 
circumstances he faces only humiliating defeat. At a minimun, 
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the costs of failure are unclear, may be reversible, and are 
gradually accumulated as a confrontation unfolds. By contrast, 
in a confrontation between nuclear states, the risks of military 
action are not so readily managed. The foreseeable costs of 
miscalculating the worst case response are clear, irreversible, 
and not necessarily distant. Thus, uncertainty in a nuclear 
world means that any military threat to a nuclear state's vital 
interests carries an unknowable risk that confrontation might 
escalate with disastrous results." 


Some correctly point out that this fear is felt by both 
parties in a nuclear dyad but surprisingly conclude that this 
means nuclear weapons cancel one another out. Security, such 
nuclear skeptics would argue, requires the ability to compete 
with a prospective adversary at lower rungs on the ladder of 
escalation. Although. it.is true that the possibility of nuclear 
disaster constrains both parties, the key point about the 
robustness of the nuclear deterrent strategy is that it succeeds 
insofar as it makes it difficult for the adversary to "go first." 
Between nuclear states, the knowledge that going first means 
initiating a sequence of events that contains the possibility of 
disaster exerts a powerfully dissuasive effect. The use of 
force, nuclear or conventional, in ways that jeopardize a nuclear 
state's vital interests entails risks that simply did not obtain 
before the revolution in military technology. This is not an 
absolute guarantee of security for nuclear states. Others may 
yet act in the belief or hope they can control escalation. But 
the difficulty of entertaining such beliefs or relying on hope is 


. fundamentally transformed by the victim's possession of nuclear 
weapons. 


Having suggested how the structure of the international 
system, national interest, resources, and military technology 
provide incentives for states to develop nuclear weapons, I now 
consider the relevance of these influences in the Chinese case. 


II 


China's determination to develop nuclear weapons followed 
from two beliefs: first, that their alliance with the Soviet 
Union did not provide adequate security;.and,. second that.a self-. 
reliant strategy of dissuasion by. nuclear deterrence would better 
serve China's national security interest than the alternatives of 
dissuasion by conventional deterrence or dissuasion by 
conventional defense.*' Explaining Beijing's decision, then, 
entails answering two questions: Why did the Chinese lack 
confidence in the practical value of the Sino-Soviet alliance? 
Having decided on the importance of self-help, why did the 
Chinese choose nuclear deterrence over the conventional deterrent 
and defensive alternatives? The answers to these questions 
reveal the importance of the incentives for proliferation 
identified in part one. 
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Alliance Politics and the Self-Help Imperative 


The Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance signed in 1950 is easily 
understood as a response to the structural constraints of the 
bipolar postwar international system. As balance-of-power theory 
would lead one to expect, given the scope of the threat the 
United States posed to China, and given the limited resources a 
war-ravaged, poverty-stricken nation could muster in response, 
Beijing pursued the only viable external means for countering one 
superpower, the armed might of the other.* Although the 
impressive Anti-Japanese resistance mounted by the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) during WWII made Beijing reasonably 
confident that the US, despite its vast military superiority, 
would recognize the impracticality of any attempt to invade and 
occupy the mainland, the newly founded regime faced other 
plausible and quite serious security risks to which alone it 
could not respond effectively. American power could be employed 
directly or through allied proxies in ways that threatened the 
People's Republic of China's (PRC's) vital interests (e.g., 
renewed hostilities on the Korean peninsula could threaten the 
industrial base in Manchuria; the US-backed KMT on Taiwan could 
threaten the urban centers concentrated on the east China coast). 
Most troubling, however, was the Eisenhower administration's 
coercive diplomacy during the closing months of the Korean 
conflict, as well as during the 1954 and 1958 crises in the 
Taiwan Straits that compelled Beijing to face the possibility 
that the US might actually resort to its declared option of 
employing nuclear weapons against China to realize American 
foreign policy goals. 


Lacking the ability independently to deal with the 
conventional power projection capabilities of the US or counter 
its nuclear threats, China depended on its Soviet superpower 
patron. Events early in the 1950s, at least, seemed to confirm 
the sensibility of this approach. But if bipolarity dictated 
dependence on a powerful ally, the enduring international 
condition of anarchy left the Chinese leaders nervous about this 
arrangement. Specifically, although the Chinese recognized that 
the partnership was warranted because they faced a common enemy 
in the US, they also recognized that the allies' national 
interests threatened by the adversary differed in important ways. 
The principal Chinese concern was the threat to the East Asian 
seaboard posed by U.S. forces in the Pacific. In a bipolar 
world, however, the principal Soviet concern was the strategic - 
threat to their homeland posed by American power, especially 
airpower, based mainly in Europe and the United States. Short of 
an unlikely American occupation of China, Washington's actions 
threatening the PRC, then, would not fundamentally affect the 
most important Soviet interests. Beijing, therefore, could not 
be confident that Moscow would choose to face down the US over 
Chinese interests if this meant risking a war unnecessarily 
jeopardizing Soviet national survival. Given the self-enforcing 
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nature of agreements in an anarchic realm and especially with the 
emerging danger of nuclear catastrophe, it was instead reasonable 
to conclude that during a Sino-American crisis Moscow would have 
strong incentives to renege on commitments whose fulfillment 
might prove disastrous, treaties and peacetime rhetoric 
notwithstanding. 


As long as the Chinese lacked a viable alternative to 
depending on the alliance, however, they prudently tried to cope 
with this fear of abandonment in two ways. Each aimed at 
focusing Soviet attention on possible links between the 
credibility of alliance commitments and the credibility of their 
principal deterrent threats against the United States. One was 
to maintain a posture of deference to their superpower patron, 
including distasteful compromises of Chinese autonomy, despite 
the fact that ending infringements on national sovereignty was 
touted as one of the major achievements of ‘the communist-led 
revolution.“ By establishing themselves as one of the Soviet's 
most loyal allies, the Chinese increased the reputational price 
the Soviets would pay for abandonment even if China's intrinsic 
military value might be small.” The other way in which the 
Chinese tried to ensure alliance solidarity was to emphasize the 
severity of the American threat and to encourage concern in 
Moscow with the implications of tolerating even small losses to 
the common enemy. 


Despite Beijing's deferential behavior towards Moscow and 
its promotion of an unyielding socialist bloc stand against 
American imperialism, China soon began to have serious doubts 
about the viability of this approach. In a bipolar world, 
attempts to gain leverage over a superpower ally by artfully 
managing perceptions could not overcome the basic problem of 
China's small practical importance for Soviet security. Soviet 
foreign policy would be made with an. eye first to dealing with 
its superpower rival, even if pursuit of this principal national 
interest jeopardized the alliance, since its practical 
contribution to Soviet security was marginal at best.** By the 
mid-1950s, Khrushchev was promoting a foreign policy emphasizing 
peaceful coexistence and competition with the capitalist world, 
reducing his willingness to confront the United States over 
anything less than vital Soviet interests. Chinese concern that 
this signalled a flagging of Moscow's alliance commitment was 
decisively reinforced by Khrushchev's muted and belated support 
for China when it faced US nuclear coercion during the 1958 
Taiwan straits crisis.*” Believing their fears of abandonment 
were now fully justified, the leaders in Beijing resolved as 
quickly as possible to reduce their dependence on a potentially 
irresolute ally. For reasons addressed below, they decided that 
the key to a viable independent security policy, was development 
of a national nuclear arsenal. 


China had initiated its nuclear weapons research program in 
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the wake of what Beijing saw as US nuclear blackmail during the 
Taiwan straits crisis in 1954-55. At the outset, the program was 
envisioned as consistent with a strong Sino-Soviet alliance. 
China expected and received aid in this effort from its 
superpower patron. After the 1958 crisis, however, Chinese and 
Soviet views dramatically changed. Khrushchev worried about his 
Chinese ally precipitating conflicts over issues of little 
importance to the Soviets with an American adversary that evinced 
a disconcerting willingness to escalate to the level of general 
nuclear war. Mao worried about abandonment by an irresolute, if 
capable, Soviet ally precisely at those moments when support was 
most needed. Soviet footdragging, stonewalling, and ultimately 
reneging on its pledges of assistance to China's atomic bomb 
project in this period further frustrated and finally infuriated 
Beijing.** Moscow's attempts to condition continued aid on 
arrangements that would grant them some control over the PRC's 
military activities especially aggravated Chinese suspicions by 
touching a raw nationalist nerve made hypersensitive by the 
country's century-long history of international humiliation.” 

As the Chinese perception of the American threat diminished 
somewhat after 1958, the political price of Soviet support seemed 
unacceptably high and the strategic benefits unacceptably low. 

In 1959, as Khrushchev announced the termination of Soviet aid, 
China accelerated its nuclear weapons program which it now saw as 
a totally self-reliant crash effort to provide the nation with a 
security guarantee that could substitute for dependence on what 
Beijing had decided was a diffident, meddling ally. 


Selecting a Self-reliant Alternative 


The international structural constraints of bipolarity and 
especially anarchy, as well as a strong national interest in 
autonomy combined to highlight the practical importance ang 
political preferability of a self-reliant security policy. But 
why did the Chinese focus on nuclear weapons as the key to such a 
policy? China embraced a strategy of dissuasion by deterrence 
rather than defense because of the resource constraints it faced. 

China emphasized nuclear rather than conventional forces as the 
means for fulfilling the requirements of its deterrent strategy 
because the revolutionary implications of this new military 
technology suggested that such forces would provide for a more 
robust yet still affordable means for dissuading powerful foes. 


Dissuasion by Deterrence Rather Than Defense. 


China's available resources in the two decades after WWII 
precluded an effective defensive capability against its principal 
adversary. The costs of deploying forces in a quantity and of a 
quality sufficient to dissuade a superpower from threatening 
Chinese vital interests because its assault would be militarily 
stymied were simply too high. Indeed, establishing credible 
defenses against even the most plausible limited conventional 


attacks by the United States, would have required Beijing 
substantially to divert national resources from the pressing need 
to nurture an economy that could provide for the basic needs of 
the Chinese people. To do so would have had serious implications 
for the legitimacy of the young communist regime. The CCP's 
ability to rule without relying solely on coercion depended on 
fulfilling the twin nationalist promises of their revolution-- at 
last to provide security not just against the sort of foreign 
interference that had burdened China during the preceding century 
but also against what had become a domestic condition of grinding 
poverty.*' Beijing, then, could not incur the steep opportunity 
costs of employing much of the nation's scarce resources to 
pursue the vast air and naval capabilities that would be 
necessary for defense against a superpower.™ 


Thus, in the 1950s there was simply no prospect of. the PLA's 
conventional capabilities matching superior US forces, even with 
the modest modernization facilitated by Soviet aid. China could 
not afford to buy, and the Soviets were unwilling to donate, 
quantities of conventional arms to sufficient to offset the 
qualitative American advantage.» Following the Sino-Soviet 
split, China's disadvantage in conventional forces became more 
acute. Cut off from its only source of significant foreign 
military aid, China's leaders knew that for the foreseeable 
future they would lack not just the funds, but also the 
industrial and scientific base essential to an independent 


program to modernize its conventional defensive capabilities.™ 


Two additional resource problems mentioned in part one that 
are related to but distinct from financial concerns, manpower and 
especially geography, compounded the difficulties China would 
face if it tried to pursue the strategic alternative of an, 
independent conventional defense. The PLA recruited its soldiers 
mainly from China's vast supply of poor peasants. Although this 
ensured the availability of large numbers at low cost, this pool 
of recruits represented the least educated segment of society. 

In an era of increasingly technical requirements for successful 
performance in combat, the shortfall in quality, if not quantity, 
of personnel posed a daunting problem for the regime if it would 
seek to deploy forces able to fend off the assault of a _— 
modernized superpower's army. - Wise government policy could have 
addressed the problem of personnel quality through investment in 
education. But cost aside, in China during the late 1950s and | 
for much of the remaining two decades of Mao Zedong's life, the 
leaders in Beijing were not prepared to make the political and 
financial commitment to an educational system that would 
significantly elevate the quality of its graduates. Instead, the 
educational system became a hotbed of political controversy .in 
the ongoing debate about the relative importance of redness and 
expertise. 


A regime determined to develop a modern conventional 
capability might have altered its educational policy. But there 
was not much China could do about certain fundamental 
geopolitical realities that would complicate a strategy of 
dissuasion by defense. Beijing faced two key problems as it 
contemplated a self-reliant security policy. First, Manchuria, 
the nation's heavy industrial base during the era of Stalinist 
economics, was an inviting salient vulnerable to being severed 
from the rest of Chinese territory through a quick strike for 
this limited purpose launched by an adversary with conventional 
superiority. Second, outside Manchuria, China's most developed 
regions were concentrated along the east coast. Though less 
easily seized, these cities, and Manchuria too, were highly 
vulnerable to punishing air strikes against which the Chinese 
lacked effective defenses.* In short, China could not deal 
with at least two quite plausible superpower threats to these 
areas of vital national interest by convincing the prospective 
adversary of the PLA's ability to deny him his military 
objectives. Indeed, beginning in the 1950s China seemed to 
accept the indefensibility of its most valuable urban assets and 
devoted scarce resources to a futile development plan that aimed 
at reducing their vulnerability by dispersing the industrial base 
in the country's vast hinterland.*’ 


In short, although the PLA's capabilities might enable China 
to cope with assorted regional adversaries, such as India, it did 
not hold much promise as a defensive force that could reliably 
dissuade the more important superpower threats China faced during 
the cold war. Instead, once China decided it needed to hedge 
against the failure of alliance security guarantees, the 
realistic choice for dealing with this principal national 
security concern was between two forms of dissuasion by 
deterrence, that relying on conventional and that relying on 
nuclear forces. Deterrence, of whichever sort, was more 
attractive because it would not require China to develop and 
deploy the massive capabilities necessary to frustrate the 
military assault by a superior adversary. Deterrence required 
only developing a capability to inflict punishment on the 
adversary sufficient to convince him that success on the 
battlefield would not enable him to realize his political 
objectives at an acceptable price. Having decided upon self- 
reliance, Beijing's relatively limited resources encouraged an 
emphasis on deterrence; having decided upon deterrence, Beijing's 
threat perceptions would encourage the development of nuclear 
weapons as an affordable means for making the strategy more 
robust. 


Conventional Deterrence As an Alternative to Nuclear Weapons 


In the 1950s, the Chinese communist leaders already had an 
ability to threaten with unacceptable punishment any adversary 
who might contemplate invading and occupying the Chinese 
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mainland. Mao's writings on People's War provided the:doctrinal 
underpinning for this strategy of dissuasion by deterrence 
employing conventional forces.** During the war against Japan 

in the 1930s and 1940s, the CCP had impressively established the 
credibility of its threat to confront even the most powerful 
invader's occupation with a sustained national resistance relying 
on the most meager material assets. If Beijing had been 
satisfied with the effectiveness of this dissuasive strategy, it 
would not have needed to develop nuclear weapons to provide for 
national security. For a state like China, one incapable of 
fully exploiting modern military technology, this sort of 
conventional deterrent seems an eminently sensible option because 
it allows the regime to translate nationalist political 
credentials into military power. Moreover, in principle, the 
prospect of dealing with protracted popular resistance could 
provide a threat sufficient to dissuade even a superpower 
adversary from attacking, and at reasonable cost. 


But despite publicly touting its effectiveness for three 
decades, the CCP in practice began to respond to what they 
recognized as the inadequacy of People's War for ensuring Chinese 
security. Four shortcomings of this strategy of conventional 
deterrence account for China's doubts about its usefulness and 
help explain their pursuit of the deterrent alternative based on 
threats of nuclear retaliation. 


First, it may be difficult to convince a strongly motivated 
aggressor that he can secure only a pyrrhic victory. As long as 
he knows he need only engage conventional forces, a relatively 
powerful adversary is likely. to believe that the risks of testing | 
the balance of capabilities and resolve are manageable. Thus, a 
determined and moderately risk-acceptant decision-maker may see 
this as a chance worth taking. However devastating they may 
eventually prove to be, conventional, as opposed to nuclear? 
deterrent threats do not force a prospective aggressor to 
confront the risk of almost instantaneously catastrophic 
punishment.» 


History in fact would seem to justify the concern that great 
powers may not easily be dissuaded from acting against much 
weaker states by the risk of confronting popular resistance.” 
One can, of course, point to impressive examples of a-great power 
eventually retreating in the face of punishment inflicted by a 
minor power's protracted "people's war" (e.g., France and the US 
in Indochina, the Soviets in Afghanistan). But the fact remains 
that these great powers were not deterred from first attempting 
to impose their will. Rather, these examples suggest that 
protracted popular resistance has sometimes effectively served a 
strategy of compellence (relying on the threat of continuing to 
inflict pain in order to persuade an enemy to withdraw when 
forcible eviction by military offensive ‘is not feasible), not 
that it has been a powerful deterrent.*' Indeed, however 
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impressive the resistance organized by the CCP during WWII, 
Beijing knew that it had not succeeded in compelling a Japanese 
withdrawal from the mainland before the United States obtained 
Tokyo's unconditional surrender. 


Second, conventional deterrence of this sort typically 
involves trading space for time rather than forward defense to 
repulse the adversary's attack. But once the Chinese Communist 
Party was in charge of a national government, as opposed to a 
“revolutionary guerrilla base area," it was more reluctant to 
embrace a security policy one of whose central features might 
require accepting the loss (even if temporary) of territory under 
its administration. While Beijing might be prepared to bend to 
the need for strategic retreat once a battle had been joined, 
peacetime planning to do so was politically unattractive.“ By 
contrast, nuclear forces would provide China with a deterrent 
that made large-scale strategic retreat unnecessary.” 


Third, China's economic geography reduced the practical, as 
well as political, appeal of a conventional deterrent approach 
that entailed trading space for time. Though far from 
modernized, China did possess an array of fixed industrial assets 
which, as noted above, were concentrated in a small number of 
urban settings. Strategic retreat from these vulnerable cities 
in preparation for national resistance would involve exercising 
one of two options. One would be to abandon these assets to the 
aggressor. But doing so would make the initiation and 
maintenance of an armed national resistance more difficult. It 
might even enhance the invader's capacity to prosecute a war of 
suppression. The other alternative would be to deny the 
aggressor these valuable urban assets by sabotage in conjunction 
with the strategic retreat. This might increase the logistical 
problems confronted by the invader. It would not be likely, 
however, to have a decisive military impact since the vast 
capabilities of China's superpower adversary would enable it to 
supply his forces adequately by relying on materiel transported 
from home. 


The fourth, and arguably most important, problem with 
China's conventional deterrent reflected what Luttwak terms the 
paradoxical logic of strategy. A strategy's effectiveness may 
well lead the adversary to revise his plans in ways that render 
it irrelevant.“ Whatever the potential weaknesses of 
conventional deterrence, the prospect of a protracted Chinese 
resistance was almost certainly credible enough that the U.S. 
would never have seriously contemplated the idea of a total war 
of invasion and occupation (i.e., a strategic offensive) as a 
means to achieve its political objectives. Instead Beijing had to 
worry about two quite different, but more plausible, threats 
against which its conventional deterrent would not be very 
helpful. 
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First, relying on its ability to project massive military 
force, China's superpower adversary could attempt to coerce or 
blackmail Beijing (i.e., adopt a compellent rather than an 
offensive strategy). Whether or not such efforts achieved their 
intended purposes, China would be hard pressed to dissuade the 
U.S. from making the attempt and even inflicting the threatened 
punishment. The Chinese had no effective counter to such threats — 
as long as the PLA lacked the ability defend against or to reach 
out and punish the adversary. Washington's nuclear saber 
rattling in the last months of the Korean War and in the 
subsequent Taiwan Straits Crises revealed China's vulnerability 
to this sort of coercion. The unattractive options for China 
were to yield to American pressure, to refuse and then suffer the 
threatened punishment, or to turn to their Soviet patron and hope 
it would receive support sufficient to dissuade the common enemy. 
Most prominently during the 1958 Taiwan Straits Crisis, the 
Chinese, disappointed with the lukewarm backing provided by 
Moscow and unwilling to engage US military forces, chose to back 
down.*? Although they covered their retreat with Maoist 


rhetorical flourishes about the indecisiveness nuclear weapons, 
on the heels of this experience China sought to develop an 
effective independent counter to superpower coercion by 
accelerating its own efforts to acquire some of these 
"indecisive" weapons. 


The second important threat against which China's vaunted 
conventional deterrent of People's War would be of little use, 
was the possibility of a rapid military strike by the adversary 
seeking limited territorial or political objectives. The awesome 
U.S. military might take advantage of surprise, speed, and a 
concentration of overwhelming force to present China with a fait 
accompli-- seizing territory. and then sealing off the area by 
exploiting its small size or isolation. Under this scenarjo, 
China could be deprived of the time and space essential to * 
organizing and then sustaining a durable and effective 
resistance. More troubling still, mounting a counteroffensive to 
retake the area would be an especially daunting task for China 
because the overall material advantages of the superpower would 
be reinforced by the tactical advantages associated with fighting 
on the defensive.‘’ Given the geopolitical realities described 
above, China's most attractive, valuable assets were in fact 
vulnerable to precisely such limited military operations. | 
However unlikely such scenarios seem, offensive operations to 
seal off Manchuria or gain a foothold on the eastern seaboard 
(and when the Soviets become a focus of concern, to detach 
western portions of Xinjiang province) were always more plausible 
than attempts to occupy China's heartland. 


Conventional deterrence, then, although compensating for . 
material inferiority by converting the CCP's nationalist 
credentials into a military asset, was a less than satisfactory 
solution to China's actual security problems. For addressing the 
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real dangers China might face, People's War was inadequate. 
China's vaunted conventional deterrent was a strategy geared to a 
largely nonexistent peril.** China required an economically 
sound deterrent strategy that more effectively enabled the state 
to cope with the spectrum of plausible threats it confronted from 
a militarily superior adversary. Because it would provide for a 
more robust, yet affordable, security guarantee, nuclear 
deterrence was the preferred solution to China's problem of 
dissuasion. 


Nonstrategic National Interests and China's Nuclear Weapons 


Before examining the sense in which the strategic revolution 
of the nuclear era provided an incentive for China to develop and 
maintain a nuclear arsenal, a few brief comments on some of the 
"nonstrategic" national interest motives is necessary. In 
discussing the PRC's response to the fear of abandonment, I have 
already suggested the way in which China's preference for 
autonomy was driven not solely by the self-help imperatives of 
life in an anarchically ordered realm, but also by a strong, 
historically conditioned national preference for political 
independence. Even if they had been confident of the Soviet 
military guarantee against the US threat in the 1950s, Beijing's 
uneasiness with its junior status and the compromises of its 
sovereignty the alliance entailed would have encouraged the 
pursuit of an independent national. means to provide for Chinese 
security. In this sense national pride, as opposed to narrowly 
military security interests, was an incentive for self-reliance 
that ultimately required a Chinese nuclear capability. 


An interest in bolstering China's international prestige 
also contributed to Beijing's decision to pursue nuclear weapons 
in the 1950s and retain and modernize them thereafter.” _ 
Serving this interest was not simple, however, since it required 
Beijing to limit the harm to their reputation that might follow 
from the deployment of weapons they themselves had belittled and 
that global public opinion was coming to disdain. In part they 
dealt with this difficulty through rhetoric that placed the moral 
burden for China's program on the shoulders of the superpowers 
whose nuclear threats required a self-defense capability.*' The 
fear of negative reactions was also addressed by portraying the 
weapons program as another element in China's international 
effort to champion the rights of the world's developing states 
threatened by superpower hegemony. In the interest of world 
peace, not just national security, China would shatter the 
superpower's nuclear monopoly.** On these terms, Beijing 
believed it could square its early anti-nuclear rhetoric with 
pursuit of its own capability as well as its initial disdain for 
the nonproliferation regime. Whatever the persuasiveness of 
China's arguments that aimed to ensure that becoming a nuclear 
weapons state would only help, rather than hurt, China's 
international status, these prestige motives were not as 
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important as the security motives. Certainly this must be the 
judgement about Beijing's decision to move beyond early testing 
to the arduous task of deploying and maintaining a viable, if 
small, delivery capability. The link between a demonstrated 
nuclear capability and China's international prestige would 
hardly have warranted this costly effort in and of itself since 
the nuclear weapons tests in the mid-1960s did not provide any 
obvious boost in the country's status. 


Nuclear weapons status did not enable China to achieve 
political leadership of the developing world. Instead, 
contention with noncommunist nationalists and with Soviet-loyal 
communist rivals continued. Nuclear weapons status did not 
enable China to supplant Taiwan in the United Nations and on the 
Security Council. Instead, entry would await the decision by the 
United States to refrain from blocking China's admission because 
improved relations with Beijing would give Washington diplomatic 
- leverage in its relations with Moscow. Nuclear weapons status 
did not enable China to wield influence over the arms control 
talks between the "hegemonic superpowers." Instead, ironically, 
the threat of a future Chinese nuclear capability provided a 
pretext for the US to plan deployment of a small force of anti- 
ballistic missiles despite their ineffectiveness against the 
Soviet threat and the envisioned limitations of an Anti-Ballistic 
Missile treaty. Nuclear weapons status did not even enable China 
to exercise greater regional influence. Instead, as China 
suffered through the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution and the 
stagnation of its failed Maoist development policy, Japan and the 
East Asian newly industrialized countries became the regional 
economic luminaries, India broke China's regional nuclear 
monopoly, and Vietnam acted as something of a Southeast Asian 
regional hegemon. 


Nevertheless, China's determination to invest its scarte 
defense modernization resources on establishing the viability of 
its nuclear deterrent would not wane. Whatever the payoff in 
terms of international prestige, the security benefits were 
deemed to be of overriding importance. The expected payoff from 
deploying nuclear weapons reflected the Chinese leaders' grasp of 
their value in fulfilling the requirements of a robust yet 
affordable strategy of dissuasion by deterrence. . 


China and the Nuclear Revolution 


Given their comparatively limited resources, China's leaders 
clearly understood they would not be able to compete with their 
superpower adversary in terms of quantity or quality of nuclear 
weaponry. Despite this anticipated disadvantage, they believed a 
heavy investment in developing, deploying, and maintaining 
nuclear weapons was wise. They concluded that when the balance 
in question involved nuclear weapons, traditional notions of 
inferiority and superiority were simply not relevant.” Small 
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nuclear forces would suffice to dissuade an adversary: possessing 
a much larger arsenal. In confrontations between nuclear 
adversaries, they were confident that deterrence dominated 
offensive and defensive considerations and that the threat of 
nuclear retaliation would provide a relatively robust means for 
dissuading even a vastly mightier adversary. The key to 
success would be to deploy nuclear weapons capable of inflicting 
terrible pain and suffering and then to maintain uncertainty in 
the adversary's mind-- uncertainty about his prospects for a 

- completely successful preemptive strike, and uncertainty about 
the circumstances under which China's clearly horrifying 
destructive force might be employed. 


China's early nuclear weapons program led to the deployment 
of powerful, if highly inaccurate, bombs well suited to 
inflicting terrifying levels of pain and suffering on an 
adversary.°° Though unable.to provide for the levels of 
weapons survivability or warhead accuracy that superpower 
arsenals were achieving, China was confident that an adversary 
would have to worry that some of these multimegaton citybusters 
might be missed in any preemptive strikes.°’ From the start, 
China's military leaders dedicated themselves to discovering 
economical means for complicating the strategic planning of 
prospective aggressors and increasing the likelihood that 
retaliatory forces would survive even a determined attack. 
Relatively inexpensive methods of concealment and mobility for 
land-based systems and planning for a limited sea-based system 


were part of the solution. China also deployed decoys that 
cheaply enabled them to confound any adversary's attempt at 
first-strike targeting.’ 


Aside from such measures that explicitly aimed at 
cultivating doubt in the adversary's mind about the sorts of 
punishment China might be able to inflict in response to 
aggression, the dissuasive effect of China's nuclear weapons 
derived also from uncertainties about behavior, in particular the 
likelihood Beijing would actually use the capabilities at its 
disposal. Even if China was presumed to have a partially 
survivable capability, an adversary would not be dissuaded if it 
believed the decision to retaliate would not be made. Indeed, 
those analysts of the superpowers' nuclear relations who focused 
on the importance of offensive advantages for the logic of 
preemption, would almost certainly conclude a fortiori that 
China's small and crude nuclear arsenal could not provide a 
credible deterrent.© In a nuclear exchange, after all, China's 
primitive command and control seemed highly vulnerable to 
decapitation that would render any surviving weapons capability 
useless. And even if a national command survived, what purpose 
could rationally be served by launching nuclear weapons when 
China would be outgunned at every rung on the ladder of 
escalation? A small nuclear force would not enable China to 
engage in a tit-for-tat limited competition in inflicting and 
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absorbing pain, and a massive strike would be suicidal by 
inviting retaliation in kind from an ever capable superpower 
adversary. Even if not disarmed, China, to use Paul Nitze's 
term, would be "self-deterred."*' . By this reasoning, China's 
nuclear investment was far from adequate and, therefore, could 
not provide a very robust security guarantee. Adequate 
investment would require military budgets well beyond China's 
reach. 


Why then, were the Chinese convinced that the nuclear 
deterrent they could afford was in fact worth the investment? 
The answer is that they seemed to appreciate that states 
necessarily operate with incomplete information about the future. 
Chinese nuclear forces would be integrated with a strategy that 
saw “the essence of warfare," in Sun Zi's terms, as "the art of 
ambiguity." If its adversaries could be certain that Beijing 
would always behave as a rational actor, then it would be true 
that China's mere ability to threaten horrifying retaliation 
would not enable it to dissuade any attack short of an 
unrestrained first strike. Under any other scenario, the 
aggressor could be confident that a rational leadership would 
recognize that escalation could only worsen China's position. 

But it is precisely because there could be no certainty that 
China would behave as if it were a rational actor that Beijing 
was confident nuclear deterrence and the concomitant risk of 
escalation to a catastrophic exchange provided so robust a 
security guarantee, even for a state like China with a relatively 
small collection of inaccurate, though powerful, weapons. 


More specifically, an aggressor would have to worry that, in 
response to serious provocation, China would turn out to be an 
“unsafe" actor, an actor whose behavior was inconsistent with the 
rationality assumption for one of two reasons.© First, the 
adversary would have to worry about the possibility of an ~ 
accidental launch, as explained below. In this case China's 
behavior might not reflect rational choice because decision- 
makers lacked full control over events or lacked necessary 
information. Second, an adversary who would bank on cost-benefit 
analysis inhibiting a nuclear China from choosing escalation 
would have to worry about the small, but everpresent, possibility 
that despite having the necessary information and control over . 
their forces, the leaders in Beijing might. not choose rationally. 
The extreme time pressures and the enormous stakes involved in 
managing a nuclear crisis, particularly given China's small 
margin for error and its historically rooted sensitivity to 
international humiliation, could well undermine rational 
decision-making in Beijing.™ 


China would benefit from the dissuasive effects of such 
uncertainty about its future behavior simply by acquiring a 
nuclear retaliatory capability. There would be no need to ensure 
that China would be an unsafe actor in a crisis. On the 
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contrary, China like all nuclear states, had strong incentives to 
establish peacetime controls that minimized the obvious risks 
that accident and irrationality present. Nevertheless, any 
adversary would have to consider the ways in which their 
provocative actions might elevate the normally low probability 
that China would cease to behave as if it were a safe, rational 
actor for the reasons cited. The effect of increased military 
pressure on the Chinese leaders' cognitive processes may be hard 
to anticipate.” Its likely effect on the risk of accidental 
launch seems more obvious. 


Especially for a country like China, with less sophisticated 
and durable forces and C*I, an adversary would have to worry 
about Beijing's ability to engage in attack assessment and to 
maintain negative control over its forces during hostilities, in 
particular if the aggressor's actions create a less forgiving 
nuclearized environment. An accident that confounded 
rationality assumptions might take the form of either an 
authorized or unauthorized nuclear launch. An authorized strike 
‘could result from Beijing's mistaken belief, based on human or 
technical intelligence failure, that the adversary had initiated 
an unlimited nuclear offensive, the only circumstance under which 
even a rational Chinese leadership would be indifferent to the ~ 
suicidal consequences of massive retaliation. In addition, an 
adversary would have to worry that its actions could provoke an 
_ accidental unauthorized launch as control over forces placed on 
crisis alert eroded due to failures in China's command system or 
organizational confusion after nuclear release authority had been 
delegated to lower levels.® The sorts of durability concerns 
analysts raised about the superpowers' command and control 
organization and hardware would, of course, be magnified in the 
case of the technologically less advanced Chinese systems. 
Although an adversary might hope that the result of disrupfion 
and destruction would be paralysis, he could not ignore the 
possibility that retaliatory strikes might be launched by those 
to whem authority had been delegated or predelegated. In fact, 
prudence would require an adversary to assume that some sort of 
early delegation in a crisis would be China's sensible response 
to the durability problems deriving from the marked technological 
inferiority of their C*I. 


Beijing's commitment to develop, deploy, and maintain a 
nuclear deterrent, then, reflected a belief that the strategic 
consequences of the nuclear revolution enabled China to provide 
itself with a credible deterrent by taking advantage of an 
adversary's uncertainty about the retaliatory forces the PRC 
would have at its disposal as well as the circumstances under 
which they might be employed. Could China be sure to retain its 
punitive capability and would the leaders choose to use it? Even 
if the adversary's answer to this question was "probably not," 
Beijing planned to exploit the fact that this was equivalent to 
answering “possibly yes." Where nuclear weapons would be 
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involved, a slender possibility powerfully inhibits the 
initiation of hostilities. 


Given this strategic logic emphasizing the art of ambiguity, 
it is ironic that China's most prominent declaratory nuclear 
policy seemed to prevent it from fully capitalizing on the 
combination of terror and uncertainty about future behavior that 
provides for a robust deterrent. At the time of its first 
nuclear weapons test, and with each subsequent test, China 
publicly espoused a nuclear no-first-use pledge.” Though 
consistent with Beijing's argument that they deployed nuclear 
weapons only out of a need to counter superpower hegemony, this 
Goctrine made little strategic sense for a country whose nuclear 
weapons were fewer in number and more vulnerable than those of 
its adversary. Instead a doctrine threatening to launch on 
warning would better dissuade a nuclear attack and a doctrine 
reserving the right of nuclear first use would better dissuade 
even serious conventional challenges to. Chinese security.” A 
shift away from a no-first-use policy would help address the 
problem of weapons vulnerability and further complicate an 
adversary's strategic planning. But Beijing apparently did not 
see these practical benefits as outweighing the symbolic damage 
to its status as a reluctant nuclear power, especially since it 
knew that China's no-first-use (NFU) stance probably would have 
little actual effect on an adversary's planning or behavior. 
Precisely because of the incongruity between a no-first-use 
doctrine and China's relatively vulnerable retaliatory ‘ 

. Capability, an aggressor could not safely count on Beijing 
adhering to its peacetime pledge in the heat of conflict over 
vital interests. Absent an international authority capable of |. 
enforcing contracts, an adversary would have to discount the no- 
first-use pledge as "cheap talk." 


Conclusion 


This essay began with a question: Why do states choose to 
develop nuclear weapons? Relying neither on a purely deductive 
nor a purely inductive methodology, I have attempted to answer 
this question by identifying a cluster of important variables 
that affect this decision and considering their usefulness by 
examining the Chinese case. The explanation I have offered points 
to the interdependence of. structural and unit-level influences 
that combine to encourage the pursuit of.a nuclear capability. 
Structural constraints, especially the condition of anarchy, 
encourage self-regarding behavior that. undermines confidence in 
international guarantees, even ostensibly firm military 
alliances, as a means for ensuring security. For both practical 
strategic and normative political reasons, states prefer autonomy 
to dependence and, therefore, search for ways to provide for 
their own security. The search, however, is influenced by 
resource constraints (economic, geographic, and human) that may 
limit the possibilities for security independence and shape the 
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strategy and forces that can realistically be selected: The 
constrained search for a practical means to provide for a self- 
reliant policy is also influenced by beliefs about how current 
military technology shapes the strategic environment. I argued 
that states seek to develop nuclear weapons because they provide 
a hedge against important threats to national security that is 
more reliable than dependence on external assistance, and yet 
both more strategically robust and economically affordable than 
the available alternatives given the current state of military 
technology. 


The Chinese experience was then introduced to provide an 
example of the way these general causes operated in a particular 
case. Despite tight resource constraints and the challenges of 
dealing with superpower-sized threats in a bipolar world, the 
Chinese, disappointed: with the benefits from an alliance that 
necessitated compromises of the regime's autonomy, sought a self- 
reliant alternative for ensuring their national security. Given 
the awesome capabilities of China's adversary and it own 
economic, geographic and human resource constraints, the leaders 
in Beijing could not muster the means necessary for fulfilling 
the requirements of a defensive strategy based on conventional 
forces. The self-reliant nonnuclear alternative that China could 
afford, deterrence based on the threat to organize and sustain a 
national war of resistance against any invader who would occupy 
China, was unsuitable for dealing with other serious threats the 
country faced. Nuclear weapons, though by no means cheap or easy 
for China to develop, were. expected to provide Beijing with a 
deterrent that was affordable. Equally important, asa 
consequence of the strategic. revolution this new military 
technology had produced, nuclear weapons promised a deterrent 
that was more robust than People's War. 


In both the general discussion and specific application of 
the argument, I focused mainly on explaining why states pursue 
nuclear weapons. What about explaining why states may not pursue 
them? Instead of attempting to provide an exhaustive list of 
possibilities, one can answer that the same set of causes should 
be relevant to explaining nonproliferation as well as 
proliferation. With regard to the principal causes I have cited, 
a state would not pursue a nuclear capability if it is a state 
(1) satisfied with its security, either because it perceives no 
serious threats or is comfortable with existing international 
security guarantees (from allies or international organizations) 
and any compromises of autonomy that may be necessary to ensure 
sufficient levels of such external support; (2) whose economic, 
geographic, and human resources make it feasible to deploy 
nonnuclear forces to cope with the most important threats to its 
national security; or, (3) whose industrial and scientific 
capacity is inadequate for exploiting nuclear technology. Brief 
consideration of these reasons why a state may not pursue nuclear 
weapons will illuminate the implications of this essay's argument 
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for the possibilities of predicting and controlling their 
spread. 


The third in the list of reasons a state may not develop 
nuclear weapons, reflects common sense as much as theoretical 
argument. Despite the revolutionary strategic implications of 
nuclear weapons, some states may be unable to produce them. As 
the absolute costs of exploiting the technology drop and 
knowledge disseminates, however, one would predict that the 
number of states that simply cannot produce nuclear weapons will 
shrink. If so, controlling this process requires denying states 
essential materials, radioactive fuels as well as engineering 
capabilities. Elements of the current nonproliferation regime 
are part of just such an effort to deal with the options 
available to states rather than their choice among options. So, 
too, are preventive or preemptive military strikes against 
incipient nuclear powers. Given the difficulty both of enforcing 
international agreements and ensuring the effectiveness of 
military action in an anarchic realm, these approaches seem 
destined to slow, rather than stop, the spread of a capability 
some states may have good reason to pursue. ® Nevertheless, 
attempts to ensure that membership in the nuclear club expands at 
a measured pace may be desirable if one believes that keeping the 
barriers to entry high increases the care with which this most 
valuable national security asset will be managed. 


The other reasons listed as to why states may not pursue 
nuclear weapons, bear on the choices. of those who could make the 
effort. My central argument in this essay is that insecurity is 
the principal motive for developing such a capability. Obviously, 
then, a state unconcerned about external threats would lack this 
key reason to pursue nuclear weapons. Few states, however, 
behave as though they believe they can afford the luxury of 
indifference, even during periods of low international tension. 
The vast majority instead hedge their bets against the risks of 
an uncertain future. More interesting, then, is the possibility _ 
that security-conscious states might decide not to exploit their 
nuclear potential because they are satisfied with external 
security guarantees or alternative nonnuclear, but self-reliant, 
strategies. 


If a state believes alliances or international organizations 
ensure its national interests against foreseeable threats, it may 
not seek much of an independent capability, nuclear or 
nonnuclear. The theoretical arguments outlined in this essay, 
however, explain why one would predict that states will be wary 
of relying on external guarantees. The undependability of 
international commitments leads states to worry about what might 
happen if their interests and those of their security.patrons. 
diverge. Since this concern ultimately results from the 
constraint of anarchy, short of a transformation of the 
international system's structure, there is little that can be 
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done decisively to control the structural incentive for self- 
reliance that contributes to nuclear proliferation. 


It is also possible, however, that a state may believe its 
conventional defensive or deterrent capabilities will be 
sufficient to dissuade the threats prospective adversaries pose. 
If so, the state could forego nuclear weapons. In this case, the 
leaders may conclude that challenges to its security do not merit 
diverting additional national resources from more productive 
peacetime uses, facing the risks of international military, 
economic, or diplomatic sanctions, or confronting domestic 
political opposition. But the argument of this essay suggests 
that as the costs of modern conventional forces escalate, the 
expense of countering an adversary's capabilities will encourage 
states to consider the economic virtues of the strategically 
robust nuclear alternative. If so, controlling the spread of 
nuclear weapons requires bolstering the affordability and 
reliability of dissuasion by relying on conventional forces. In 
principle, at least, limitations on advanced weapons technology 
transfers and conventional arms control that yielded defense- 
dominant balances could reduce this incentive to go nuclear. 
Unfortunately, the difficulties of maintaining an international 
technology control regime and the complexities involved in 
stabilizing a conventional arms competition between mutually 
suspicious adversaries constrained to coexist in an anarchic 
realm (i.e., fostering cooperation under the security Sone 
must temper any hopes for exercising such control.” 


In sum, then, as long as the causes identified in this essay 
are at play, one would predict that the number of nuclear states 
will continue to grow and that the prospects for controlling the 
process are not bright. Only a change in the anarchic structure 
of the state system that rendered international commitments, 
enforceable, a technological breakthrough that negated the 
strategic consequences of the nuclear revolution, or a 
transformation of interests that led all states to rank adherence 
to global norms against possessing nuclear weapons above 
preserving national autonomy would decisively weaken the 
incentives to deploy nuclear weapons. Short of such unlikely 
changes, policies to limit the spread of nuclear weapons will 
address the symptom rather than the causes of proliferation. . As 
already noted, such symptomatic treatment, even if only partially 
successful, may be advisable. But given the underlying causes, 
few major states with important international interests should be 
expected to eschew nuclear weapons indefinitely. One instead 
should expect that among nonnuclear states able to produce 
nuclear weapons, abstinence will endure only until serious 
threats to vital interests are perceived. 


What specifically does this analysis suggest about the 
spread of nuclear weapons in the post-Cold War world? If, as 
seems likely, the structure of the international system becomes 
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multipolar, this will have several relevant implications. First, 
competition among the great powers should be neither as intensive 
nor extensive under multipolarity as it was under bipolarity. In 
a bipolar world, there is a clear incentive for each great power 
to respond _to any change that might work to the advantage of its 
adversary.” Consequently, lesser powers in the Cold War system 
could often exploit Soviet-American rivalry to garner military 
aid. In a multipolar post-Cold War world, such states may find 
they must figure out how most effectively to draw on their own 
resources. According to the logic of the argument presented 
here, for some the self-help imperative is likely to foster an 
interest in nuclear weapons as an affordable security guarantee. 
At the same time, however, in the absence of the close 
competition between superpowers that transformed lesser powers 
into clients and proxies, preventive military action against 
nuclear aspirants will pose fewer risks of escalation. . Although 
this might suggest a sturdy coercive fallback for the diplomacy 
of the nonproliferation regime, it must be added that 
multipolarity results in a diffusion of responsibility as well as 
competition. Thus, in line with the logic of collective action, 
unless the threat posed by an aspiring nuclear state is clearly 
focused, potential enforcers may rationally delay undertaking 
costly preventive military measures, hoping that others will do 
the job for them. Finally, a shift to a multipolar system may 
mean that strategic alignments will be less clearcut than under 
bipolarity, for the system's great powers as well as regional 
powers. Such indeterminacy may increase the importance of the 
robustness of nuclear deterrence. As noted in this essay, easily 
retargetable nuclear weapons provide a valuable hedge against 
changes in the source of threats to national security and the 
obsolescence of a force structure tailored to a specific 
adversary's current capabilities. 


Aside from a change in the international system's polarity, 
the post-Cold War world will likely be distinguished from its 
predecessor by a greater emphasis on economic issues. States 
seem to have grasped the obsolescence of conquest as a means of 
enrichment.” Instead, the route to prosperity is understood to 
lie with domestic economic development in order to be able to 
cope with ever more intense international competition. In such a 
world, states will have strong incentives to pay close attention 
to the opportunity costs of high levels of military spending. To. 
the extent nuclear weapons satisfy basic security requirements at 
lower cost than conventional defenses, they will remain 
attractive to states determined to focus their attention and 
resources on nonmilitary concerns. 


Finally, although the end of the Cold War changes much, it 
does not seem likely to change two aspects of international 
politics that, I have argued, have important implications for the 
spread of nuclear weapons. First, the system's structure,: though 
no longer bipolar, will remain anarchic. Consequently, states 
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will still have incentives to provide for their own security as 
best they can. Second, the strategic consequences of the nuclear 
revolution endure. Consequently, this essay's arguments about 
the robustness and affordability of nuclear deterrence that make 
it attractive to self-regarding states remain relevant. 


These comments about the spread of nuclear weapons in the 
post-Cold War world, are stated in quite general terms. Two 
specific cases, however, may seem to defy the logic of the 
essay's argument and, given their significance, to raise doubts 
about its implications for the future-- Japan and Germany. 
During most of the Cold War, the combination of restrictions 
imposed by the victor after 1945, strong alliance commitments 
from a motivated American patron, as well as easily anticipated 
domestic and international reaction to a national nuclear 
capability, discouraged Bonn and Tokyo from pursuing this option. 
In the immediate post-Cold War period, the absence of obvious 
major threats to vital interests means that they still have 
little incentive to question existing policy, however obsolete 
its basis. But now that the common threat perception that 
motivated US support for anti-Soviet alliances has disappeared, 
and now that Germany and Japan are reemerging as fully 
independent international actors with a strong interest in 
maintaining their economic competitiveness, the argument of this 
essay leads to the expectation that as yet unforseen challenges 
to security will prompt serious consideration of the nuclear 
alternative. At that point, the principal barrier against 
Germany and Japan deploying nuclear-weapons as an. economical and 
robust national security guarantee (short of improbable 
preventive military action) will be domestic and international 
opinion. Both my general argument and the Chinese experience, 
however, raise doubts about the effectiveness of this constraint. 
If the security concerns are genuine, the force of internatjonal 
opinion will not be decisive. And if the security concerns are 
genuine, domestic opinion against a nuclear capability that other 
states have deemed necessary for themselves may well crumble, 
especially as the original justification for Japan's and 
Germany's nuclear abstinence becomes ever more remote. 
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recent summary of the debate and historical experience that 
followed in the decades after Brodie's initial comments, see 
Robert Jervis, The Meaning of the Nuclear Revolution (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1989). 

‘6 This inhibiting effect does not depend on close comparison of 
the qualitative and quantitative balance of forces, important 
considerations when offensive and defensive strategies are 
weighed. Nevertheless, during the cold war, debate among some 
scholars and policy-makers continued to emphasize the importance 
of offensive and defensive considerations. But despite contrary 
appearances, even in the most prominent of these arguments the 
new core consideration of deterrence remained in.a position of 
logical priority. Colin Gray, for example, argued that the 
Soviet leaders would only refrain from initiating a war that 
advanced their interests if they calculated that the United 
States was able to defeat their communist regime, not just 
devastate the country's population and industry. Colin Gray, 
"Nuclear Strategy: A Case for a Theory of Victory," International 
Security 4, no. 1 (Summer 1979): 54-87. His entire argument, 
however, depended on first establishing that the Soviet leaders 
were indifferent to the horrifying damage that the US could at 
any time inflict on the "socialist homeland" by relying on a 
small fraction of its nuclear arsenal. Only after asserting this 
premise of indifference (a heroic assumption even about brutal 
authoritarian rulers who presumably wished a society over which 
to wield power) could one logically debate the need to move 
beyond a strategy of deterrence to more traditional 
considerations of offense and defense. The plausibility of this 
premise is open to debate, but its central importance for Gray's 
argument is clear. 

Paul Nitze, too, offered a nightmare scenario that seemed to 
suggest the continuing importance of a focus on offense and 
defense, rather than deterrence, in the nuclear age. Paul Nitze, 
"Deterring our Deterrent," Foreign Policy 25, (Winter 1976/77). 
Nitze's concern was the possibility that the Soviets might 
initiate war by undertaking a well conceived, limited, 
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counterforce first strike leaving the US with the choice of 
triggering a suicidal countervalue exchange or submitting to a 
Soviet aggressor whose action had assured itself of military 
superiority. This scenario, however, required accepting first 
that the Soviets would be so confident of a moderate, rational 
American reaction that they would opt to carry out the plan. 

This assumption was particularly heroic given the fragility of 
CI in a nuclearized environment. See Desmond Ball, "Can Nuclear 
War Be Controlled?" Adelphi Papers, 169 (London: International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, 1981); Paul Bracken, The Command 
and Control of Nuclear Forces (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1983); Bruce Blair, Strategic Command and Control: Redefining the 
Nuclear Threat (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1985). See 


also Robert Jervis, The Illogic of American Nuclear Strategy 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986); Fred Kaplan, The 
Wizards of Armageddon (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1983), 
377-379. 


vv It is not surprising that the more elaborate nuclear 
scenarios emphasizing offensive and defensive strategies and the 
force structures for carrying them out were the special privilege 
of the Cold War superpowers. Having easily satisfied the basic 
requirements of deterrence, they could (or believed they could) 
afford the luxury of supplementing this with forces to cover a 
wide variety of expensive contingencies: low-intensity conflict, 
limited and full-scale conventional war, as well as limited 
nuclear war. The collapse of the Soviet Union and the weakening 
of the United States economy relative to its competitors may _ well 
suggest that this was not an affordable luxury. 


18 See Robert J. Art, "To What Ends Military Power?" 
International Security 4 , no.4 (Spring 1980): 3-35. 


19 See Kenneth N. Waltz, "Toward Nuclear Peace," in Robert J. 
Art and Kenneth N. Waltz, eds., The Use of Force, 3rd ed., 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1988), 688. See also, 
Avery Goldstein, “Robust and Affordable Security: Some Lessons 
from the Second-ranking Powers During the Cold War," Journal of 


Strategic Studies, forthcoming. 


” The way in which this affects the.decision-making of 
prospective aggressors is given a formal treatment in Goldstein, 
"Robust and Affordable Security," Appendix D. The inhibiting 
fear, of escalation that makes nuclear deterrence robust as well 
as relatively affordable, is a result of the strategic 
consequences of the nuclear revolution, not the particular 
policies of states. States who have decided to deploy nuclear 
weapons can, however, act to reinforce its effects. This can be 
done in part by exploiting the complementarity of nuclear and. 
conventional forces. By denying an adversary the certainty of 
unresisted aggression, conventional weapons compel an adversary 
who would challenge vital interests to confront grave risks. Not 
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because they are a tripwire triggering an automatic response, but 
as Schelling noted because they. increase the likelihood of some 
response that might eventually result in unforseen escalation, 
conventional deployments by nuclear states serve to dissuade 
serious, even if initially limited, threats to vital interests. 
Another step by which states can cause a prospective aggressor to 
recognize the potentially catastrophic consequences of initiating 
hostile military action, is to respond to crises by placing 
nuclear forces on a heightened alert status. While of course 
reducing the vulnerability of weapons, more importantly, this 
step also raises the inhibiting specter of catastrophe by 
weakening, without eliminating, the tighter peacetime negative 
controls over nuclear weapons. Regardless of whether control is 
seriously compromised, the move fosters the sorts of doubts in 
the adversary's mind that enhance deterrence. 


21 This analysis omits treatment of China's strategic interests 
that may go beyond dissuasion. During the period under 
discussion, China principal, though not sole, foreign policy goal 
was to ensure the political and territorial integrity of the 
mainland's newly founded revolutionary regime. A viable national 
security policy had to deal with this problem before addressing 
others. To the extent Beijing had an interest in expanding its 
de facto borders, especially by resolving territorial disputes 
with its regional neighbors and an interest in assisting 
communist revolutionaries in the developing world, investment in 
nuclear forces actually diverted funds that might have been 
employed to enhance China's conventional power-projection 


capabilities. Not surprisingly, by the 1980s, after China was 
confident it had satisfied the requirements of its dissuasive 
strategy, the regime more aggressively began to pursue 
conventional forces that would support Chinese claims in various 
maritime disputes with its neighbors. 
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22 The centrality of this security logic, as opposed to one 
emphasizing ideological affinity, was underscored by China's 
decision to seek the strategic leverage of improved relations 
with the politically repugnant U.S. in the early 1970s as a means 
for addressing the threat from the Soviet superpower. Because 
China lacked the resources to defend against the variety of 
military threats the Soviets posed, and did not yet have 
confidence in the reliability of its nuclear retaliatory forces, 
Beijing once again felt constrained to cultivate one superpower 
to counter the other. With regard to the nonstrategic 
determinants of China's foreign policy, it should be remembered 
that despite their common marxist heritage, ideology had been a 
divisive element in relations between the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist Parties since the early 1930s. It might be added that 
personal relations between Mao and the Soviet communist leaders 
were far from close. On the more personal tensions, see 
especially Harrison E. Salisbury, The New Emperors (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1992). 
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2 American rhetoric about rolling back the postwar gains of 
communism, its signing a security treaty with and arming a 
regime on Taiwan dedicated to reversing the verdict of the 
Chinese Civil War, and its proclaimed willingness to resort to 
nuclear weapons if it seemed militarily advisable all fed China's 
threat perceptions. Nuclear threats were reflected in both 
declaratory policy during the late Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations and the deployment of nuclear capable forces to 
the East Asian theater (John W. Lewis and Litai Xue, China Builds 
the Bomb (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988), 229; Chong- 
pin Lin, China's Nuclear Weapons Strategy (Lexington, Mass: 
Lexington Books, 1988), 77; Betts, Nuclear Blackmail and Nuclear 
Balance, chaps. 1, 2; Marc Trachtenberg, "A ‘Wasting Asset!: .. 
American Strategy and the Shifting Nuclear Balance, 1949-1954," 
International Security 13, no. 3 (Winter 1988/89), 5-49; Roger 
Dingman, “Atomic Diplomacy During the Korean War," International 
Security 13, no. 3 (Winter 1988/89), 50-91; Rosemary J. Foot, 
"Nuclear Coercion and the Ending of the Korean Conflict," 
International Security 13, no. 3 (Winter 1988/89), 92-112. See 
also Yuanchao Li, "The Politics of Artillery Shelling: A Study of 
the Taiwan Strait Crises," Beijing Review 35, (September 7-13, 
1992), 32-38. Beijing's brief attempts to deal with the US 
threat through conciliation, represented by the spirit of 
Bandung, bore no fruit. See Harvey W. Nelsen, Power and 


Insecurity: Beijing, Moscow, and Washington, 1949-1988 (Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner, 1989), 38-40. 


_% China's overwhelming interest in. ensuring that the Soviets 

would continue to provide security for socialist bloc members 
induced the CCP to agree to distasteful compromises of Chinese 
independence. During the early 1950s Beijing agreed to military 
and economic concessions for the Soviets in China (Nelsen, Power 
and Insecurity, 7, 11). And despite the fact that the CCP had 
long insisted on independence for themselves in the international 
communist movement and apparently supported it for others, 
throughout most of the 1950s Beijing maintained its public 
endorsement of the Soviet party's absolute leadership of the 
socialist bloc. See Donald Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet -Conflict, 
1956-1961 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), chaps. 
1, 2, 4? also Nelsen, Power and Insecurity, 11. As long as the 
PRC believed it required Moscow's backing in recurrent .crises 
with a hostile and powerful US, disagreements with the Soviets 
were muted and principled independence, however reluctantly, was 
compromised. 
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On the distinction between intrinsic military value and 
reputation value, see Glenn H. Snyder, "Deterrence and Defense," 
in Robert J. Art and Kenneth N. Waltz, eds., The Use of Force, 
3rd ed., (Lanham, MD: University Press of America), 36-43. On 
the interdependence of commitments, see Thomas C. Schelling, Arms 
and Influence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), 55-59, 
116-25. On the complexity of manipulating perceptions of a 
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state's reputation, see Nalebuff's discussion of Jervis's 
reputational paradox, Barry Nalebuff, “Rational Deterrence in an 
Imperfect World," World Politics 43, no. 3 (April 1991), 313-35. 
The reputational stakes are raised not only by the strategic 
effects of the nuclear revolution, but also by bipolarity that 
enhances the apparent zero-sumness of international political 
competition between the duopolists (Waltz, Theory of 
International Politics, 170-72). 


26 See Waltz, Theory of International Politics, 169-70. 


¢? On Khrushchev's troubling shift to peaceful coexistence, see 
Gordon H. Chang, Friends and Enemies (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1990), chs. 4, 5. Comments by analysts I 
interviewed in Beijing in 1991 suggest there is room for debate 
over exactly what the Chinese expected the Soviets to do during 
the crisis and the extent to which they felt abandoned. Clearly, 
however, the crisis raised doubts in Beijing about Moscow's 
willingness to stick with an ally determined to retain its 
foreign policy independence. See Ibid., 190-94; Nelsen, Power and 


Insecurity, 41-45. 


28 Lewis and Xue, China Builds the Bomb, 64, 160-63. 


¢? During a January 1960 meeting addressing the problems 


encountered, Nie Rongzhen impugned Soviet motives by stating that 
their “technical aid has become untrustworthy" and that they want 
"to maintain a considerable gap between China and the Soviet 
Union in scientific research on the development of new types of 
weapons and military equipment" (Ibid., 72). Moscow's demands 
included _telecommunication facilities within China to enhance 
Soviet C*I and perhaps (the Chinese claimed, the Soviets denied) 
a jointly manned Sino-Soviet Pacific Fleet. In a review of 
China's foreign policy independence, Li Dai chronicles Beijing's 
resistance to Soviet attempts to interfere in China's domestic 
affairs and the rejection of Khrushchev's proposal for a "'joint 
flotilla' along the Chinese coast and a ‘long-wave radio' 
communications network to command the Soviet flotilla in an 
effort to exercise military control over China." Li Dai, 
"Independence. and China's External Relations" Shijie Zhishi No. 
19 (10/1/81) in FBIS (November 19, 1981): A2; see also Lewis and 
Xue, China Builds the Bomb, 63-64. 


= Following China's refusal to accede to Moscow's demands for 
closer military integration under the Kremlin's leadership, 
"(tjhe Soviet Union then perfidiously tore up agreements and 
contracts, recalled its experts and carried out large-scale 
subversive activities in our Xinjiang region." (Li, 
"Independence and China's External Relations," A2). China's 
nuclear scientists would name their first atomic bomb "596" in 
reference to the date of the letter that announced there would be 
no Soviet prototype weapon delivered to China (Lewis and Xue, 
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China Builds the Bomb, 72, 150). 


31 For further consideration of the linkages between domestic 
and international security, see Barry Buzan, People, States, and 
Fear, second edition (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
Inc., 1991). 


32 Chinese analysts have asserted that nuclear weapons, offer a 
more economical alternative to huge conventional forces, freeing 
up resources for the essential task of domestic development. See 
Sun Mingming and Cai Xiaohong, Dongdangzhong de Guojia Anquan 
(Beijing: Jiefangjun Chubanshe, 1988), 189; Peng Guangqian, Wang 
Guangxu, et. al, eds., Junshi Zhanlue Jianlun (Beijing: 
Jiefangjun Chubanshe, 1989), 168; and Chen Chongbei, Shou 
Xiaosong, and Liang Xiaoqiu, Weishe Zhanlue (Beijing: Junshi 
Kexue Chubanshe, 1989), 29. . 


33. Indeed, Soviet aid was limited not only in quantity but also 
in quality. Lewis and Hua noted that it was Soviet policy not to 
"transfer state-of-the-art weapons to allies before it had 
deployed at least two types of more advanced systems." John 
Wilson Lewis and Hua Di, “China's Ballistic Missile Programs: 
Technologies, Strategies, Goals," International Security 17, no. 
2 (Fall 1992): 13. 


%* Similar problems confronted China in the late 1960s when it 
faced a serious threat from the Soviet Union. Beijing could have 
little confidence that Moscow would view a defensive capability | 
based on modified Korean-war vintage arms as much of a match for 
arms with which they had been replaced in the Soviet Red Army. 
One estimate put the cost of US aid that would be needed to 
prepare China to withstand a Soviet conventional attack at $41- 
$63 billion. This sum almost certainly exceeded the entire 
annual defense budget of the PRC and may represent two to three 
times.actual defense spending. Moreover, the figure would likely 
have been even higher if the Chinese instead sought to undertake 
the bulk of the conventional modernization independently. See 
Banning N. Garrett and Bonnie S. Glaser, War and Peace: The Views 
from Moscow and Beijing, (Berkeley: Institute of International 
Studies, 1984) 23. See also Leo Yueh-yun Liu, "The Modernization 
of the Chinese Military," Current History, 79 (September 1980): 
11. 
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This was the upshot of the collapse of the short-lived 
cultivation of intellectuals during the Hundred Flowers movement 
in 1956-1957. Thereafter, despite brief pauses in the 
ideological assault on educational standards, the regime failed 
to sustain support for scholarship until the 1980s. Indeed, even 
in the era of Deng's reforms, many have criticized the lack of a 
financial, as opposed to a rhetorical, commitment to education. 
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36 The geopolitical difficulties that diminished the appeal of 


relying on conventional defense were compounded when the Soviets 
hecame China's principal security concern. At that point, 
Beijing not only had to worry about the vulnerability of 
Manchuria and the eastern cities, but two new problems. First, 
vast resource-rich territories in the Chinese west and northwest 
bordering the Soviet Union were sparsely populated by minorities 
of dubious loyalty. Second, Beijing itself was relatively close 
to heavily armored Soviet divisions that could strike from the 
north and northwest. In an era when even a fully restored great 
wall would have little obstructive value, topography provided the 
capital city with few defensive advantages along the likely axes 
of Soviet advance. 


3? This was the now notorious Third Front. Ironically, even 
without committing themselves to costly conventional defense, 
this dispersal that aimed at enhancing the viability of China's 
conventional deterrent, though perhaps not as costly as full- 
scale modernization of the PLA, contributed to the stagnation of 
the Chinese economy that ultimately undermined the legitimacy of 
the Maoist development program. Nelsen, Power and Insecurity, 
89-90. See also Salisbury, The New Emperors, esp. ch. 14. 

.%8 The classic essays explaining how to rely on the "masses" as 
part of a strategy to prevail over a militarily superior 
adversary were written by Mao Zedong in the 1930s. Mao Zedong, 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. 2. (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1965), 79-194. For a discussion in China's 
recent strategic studies literature, see Yang Xuhua and Cai 
Renzhao, Weishe Lun (Beijing: Guofang Daxue Chubanshe, 1990), 
384-86, 388, 389, 390; Chen, Shou, and Liang Weishe Zhanlue, 69. 
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This also suggests the disadvantage of conventional detgrrent 
strategies based on threats other than protracted popular 
resistance. Where punishment can be inflicted with only 
conventional forces, the special dissuasive effects associated 
with uncertainty about the outcome of a confrontation with a 
nuclear-armed state would not obtain. 


40 Here one again confronts the notorious problem with assessing 


the effectiveness of deterrence. - Its success is reflected in 
nonevents. How many great power interventions never occurred, or 
were never even contemplated because of the fear of dealing with 
protracted popular resistance? Answering such a question is 
difficult and requires close consideration of the foreign policy 
preferences of particular states. This important matter falls 
outside the scope of this essay. It can be noted, however, that 
there are at least examples of conventional deterrence failures, 
something fortunately lacking with respect to nuclear deterrence. 
For discussion of the vexing problem of demonstrating the 
effectiveness of deterrence by citing counterfactuals, see "The 
Rational Deterrence Debate: A Symposium," World Politics, 41, no. 
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‘2 (January 1989); Patrick M. Morgan, Deterrence: A Conceptual 
Analysis (Beverly Hills: Sage Publishers, 1977). 


41 On compellent strategies see Schelling, Arms and Influence, 
69-91. On the feasibility of small powers successfully 
compelling the withdrawal of militarily superior adversaries see 
Andrew Mack, “Why Big Nations Lose Small Wars: The Politics of 
Asymmetric Conflict," World Politics, 27, no. 2 (January 1975): 
175-200. 


42 Threats to take actions unpleasant for oneself as well as the 
adversary, of course, also characterize nuclear deterrence. The 
problem with the nonnuclear alternative is the greater likelihood 
deterrence will fail and that the unpalatable threat will have to 
be executed. 


“4S In the late 1980s, China would view a national war of 
resistance as a last resort in the event their nuclear deterrent 
and improving defensive capabilities proved insufficiently 
dissuasive. Once Mao died in 1976, Chinese military leaders more — 
openly articulated their objections to a conventional deterrent 
strategy based on luring the enemy in deep and waging a 
protracted armed struggle. At a time of. heightened Sino-Soviet 
tensions in the 1979, one of China's Marshall's, Nie Rongzhen, 
"...directed the urgent deployment of all available strategic 
weapon systems, saying that ‘though a bit backward... [{they]would 
still be better than millet plus rifles in fighting a war'." 
Lewis and Hua, "China's Ballistic Missile Programs," 19. In an 
attempt to preserve as much of the PLA's glorious revolutionary 
legacy as possible, the emerging alternative doctrine after 1978 
was referred to as People's War Under Modern Conditions. Symbols 
notwithstanding, China's program of military modernization was 
"designed specifically to avoid a protracted war." Paul H. B. 
Godwin, “The Chinese Defense Establishment in Transition: The 
Passing of a Revolutionary Army?" in A. Doak Barnett and Ralph N. 
Clough, eds., Modernizing China (Boulder: Westview Press, 1986), 
73. See also Gerald Segal, “China's Strategic Posture and the 
Great-Power Triangle," Pacific Affairs 53, no. 4 (Winter 
1980/81): 685-687, 690, 691; Harlan Jencks, “People's War Under 
Modern Conditions": Wishful Thinking, National Suicide, or 
Effective Deterrent? China Quarterly 98 (June 1984): 313. Such 
planned changes have been widely analyzed in the literature on 
military modernization and reform .in post-Mao China... See Paul H. 
B. Godwin, The Chinese Defense Establishment: Continuity and 
Change in the 1980s (Boulder: Westview Press, 1983); Charles D. 
Lovejoy and Bruce W. Watson, eds., China's Military Reforms 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1986); Ellis Joffe, The Chinese Army 
after Mao (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987); Larry M. 
Wortzell, ed., China's Military Modernization (New York: 
Greenwood 1988). 
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“4 Edward N. Luttwak, Strategy: The Logic of War and Peace, 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), 18-21. 


“5 On Mao's cautiousness during the crisis, see Li "The Politics 
of Artillery Shelling: A Study of the Taiwan Strait Crises," 32- 


46 Lewis and Xue, China Builds the Bomb, 40. In 1955, Mao 
disparaged US nuclear threats by asserting, "the Chinese people 
are not to be cowed by U.S. atomic blackmail....The United States 
cannot annihilate the Chinese nation with its small stack of atom 
bombs." Cited by John W. Lewis, "China's Military Doctrines and 
Force Posture," in Thomas Fingar, ed., China's Quest for 
Independence: Policy Evolution in the 1970s (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1980), 163. In 1969, when China still had not deployed an 
-effective nuclear retaliatory capability, Beijing again felt 
compelled by superpower saber-rattling to back down, taking the 
initiative in defusing the Sino-Soviet border conflict before it 
got out of hand. See Richard Wich, Sino-Soviet Crisis Politics 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1980), chaps. 9, 10. 


47 See John J. Mearsheimer, Conventional Deterrence (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1983), 53-56. The advantages of 
fighting on the defensive were prominently stressed by 
Mearsheimer, “Numbers, Strategy, and the European Balance," 
Posen, “Is NATO Decisively Outnumbered?" Epstein, "Dynamic 
Analysis and the Conventional Balance in Europe," and, other 
"optimists" in the debate over NATOs prospects against a 
conventional Soviet attack during the 1970s and 1980s. For the 
“pessimists'" response, see Cohen, "Toward Better Net 
Assessment." For debate over the theoretical and empirical 
warrant for offense-defense ratios that determine outcomes of 
battles see also Epstein, "The 3:1 Rule," and Mearsheimer,, 
"Assessing the Conventional Balance." 


“8 As Paul Godwin put it in analyzing China's readiness in the 
1970s to deal with the Soviet threat, "{W]hat happens if the 
Chinese hold a people's war and nobody comes?" ("The Chinese 
Defense Establishment in Transition," 73). 


“9 Chinese analysts describe the country's "self-defensive 
finite deterrent" as being comprised of two components-- finite 
nuclear deterrence, and People's War. The nuclear component is 
listed first, and the People's War component is described as a 
deterrent against a full-scale invasion of the homeland (Chen, 
Shou, and Liang, Weishe Zhanlue, 214-215). 


90 See Peng and Wang, Junshi'Zhanlue Jianlun, 166-167. 


51 Beginning in the mid-1950s Mao asserted that China would need 
atomic bombs in order to avoid being bullied by others. See 
Ibid., 166; Chen, Shou, and Liang, Weishe Zhanlue, 209. This 
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justification was clearly set forth in Chinese statements 
following its first nuclear test in October 1964, Peng and Wang, 
Junshi Zhanlue Jianlun, 167. In the 1980s, Deng Xiaoping would 
reassert the self-defensive justification (Yang and Cai, Weishe 
Lun, 409; Chen, Shou, and Liang, Weishe Zhanlue, 209). And in 
response to growing international anti-nuclear opinion in the 
1980s, Chinese analysts sympathized with the sentiments of 
Greenpeace and others but noted "...as long as the danger of war 
still exists, in circumstances where there is no essential 
guarantee of world peace, our country's nuclear weapons are still 
an important force for deterrence during peacetime." Yang and 
Cai, Weishe Lun, 408; see also 407, 410. 


52 Peng and Wang, Junshi Zhanlue Jianlun, 167. 


53 China has always proclaimed its willingness to go along with 
abolition of all nuclear weapons, but until this could be 
achieved asserted that "China will steadfastly...strengthen its 
national defenses, safeguard the motherland, and safeguard world 
peace."(Ibid., 168). 


%* For Chinese analysis reflecting on the significance of the 
nuclear revolution, see Ibid., 160; Chen, Shou, and Liang, Weishe 
Zhanlue, 47, 71. 


55 See Yang and Cai, Weishe Lun, 410. 
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out. First, during the cold war, other than an ageing bomber 
force of dubious penetrability, China had relatively few long 
range ballistic missile systems (six to thirteen ICBMs). China's 
first generation SSBN's each carried 12 missiles with limited 
range (1700km). See Lewis and Hua, "China's Ballistic Missjle 
Programs," 26-27. Second, the yields of the warheads on the” 
longer range systems (carrying 1, 3, and 5 megaton warheads) were 
relatively large. While such enormous yields are not suitable 
for limited nuclear options, they pose a terrifying threat of 
massive retaliation. Third, the obsolescence of its bomber 
force, the limited effectiveness of its costly SSBN fleet, and 
geographic considerations constrained the PRC to rely heavily on 
land-based ballistic missiles. 


Several characteristics of the Chinese nuclear triad stand 


57 See Chen, Shou, and Liang, Weishe Zhanlue, 3; Peng. and Wang,: 
Junshi Zhanlue Jianlun, 169. Yang and Cai, Weishe Lun, 411. 
Chinese analysts, assert that the aggressor would have to worry 
about some surviving nuclear retaliatory capability even if he 
launched a “large scale surprise nuclear attack." Ibid., 410. 
They also insist that the fear of devastating retaliation can 
deter an aggressor despite his deployment of very effective, even 
90% effective, ballistic missile defenses. See Sun and Cai, 


Dongdangzhong de Guojia Anquan, 193. 
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°8 To ensure the survivability of its land-based missiies, the 


Chinese emphasized the importance of "dispersal, concealment, and 
mobility." Lin, China's Nuclear Weapons Strategy, 52. John 
Lewis and Hua Di cite a Central Military Commission and State 
Council directive (May 20, 1977) that followed up on a request 
from Mao Zedong (May 25, 1975) to adopt a policy of "in-cave 
storage/preparation and out-cave erection/filling/firing" for the 
DF-4. This cave-basing system for the DF-4 (dubbed "shooting a 
firecracker outside the front door" by Zhang Aiping) became 
operational August 2, 1980. "China's Ballistic Missile 
Programs," 24. 

5? Hiding weapons and exposing decoys frustrated satellite 
reconnaissance by the superpowers who could not be sure they had 
succeeded in locating and targeting all of the PRC's deterrent 
arsenal. Lewis and Hua recently confirmed that in deploying 
their only genuine long range ICBM, the DF-5, the Chinese sought 
to enhance survivability by building "a large number of bogus 
silos," “shallow holes disguised to look like the real thing." 
This was the alternative selected after consideration had been 
given to ship- or rail-mobile basing and camouflage of fixed 
Silos. Lewis and Hua assert that shortcomings in China's early 
warning system made the option of launch on warning an 
impractical solution to the vulnerability problem. "China's 
Ballistic Missile Programs," 24-25. See also Lin, China's 
Nuclear Weapons Strategy, 52, 69; On the role of deception and 
uncertainty in targeting, see also Waltz, "Toward Nuclear Peace," 
695-99. 


60 Given their unsophisticated force posture, some doubted the 
usefulness of China's small nuclear deterrent. As one analyst 
put it, the PRC had only a "tentative second-strike capability," 
and an “assured second-strike capability" would not be attained 
until it deployed more than 100 ICBMs, preferably MIRVed, as well 
as a fleet of at least six SSBNs. See Robert S. Wang, China! Ss 
Evolving Strategic Doctrine," Asian Survey 24, no. 10 (October 
1984): 1050. 


On the logic of "self-deterrence" by rational actors see Paul 
Nitze, “Deterring our Deterrent," Foreign Policy, 25 (Winter 
1976/77). 


62 in, China's Nuclear Weapons Strategy, 69. 


6§ The role of a potentially "unsafe actor" in deterrence of the 
strong by the weak is explored at length in Goldstein, “Robust 
and Affordable Security." 


6 On problems with assuming durable rationality in a nuclear 

crisis, see Kurt Gottfried and Bruce G. Blair, Crisis Stability 
and Nuclear War (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 265- 
68; also Edward Rhodes, Power and MADness: The Logic of Nuclear 
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Coercion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989) ,‘.135-40. 


6 This is especially true since it is not sufficient that the 
challenger worry about the victim's rationality in general or 
even harbor some vague belief about unpredictability associated 
with "the fog of war." He must believe there is an unacceptable 
risk that the victim will engage in this specific irrational act. 
See Robert Powell, "The Theoretical Foundations of Strategic 
Nuclear Deterrence," Political Science Quarterly 100, no. 1 
(Spring 1985): 85; Rhodes, Power and MADness, 72-77, 164-166, 
191-192. Thus a reputation for irrationality may not be helpful, 
and in any case is difficult for government leaders to cultivate. 
See Schelling, Arms and Influence, 41. 


6 See Ball, "Can Nuclear War Be Controlled?" Bracken, The 


Command and Control of Nuclear Forces; Blair, Strategic Command 
and Control; and Rhodes, Power and MADness, 139-40. 


67 Robert Powell, Nuclear Deterrence Theory (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), chap. 2; Thomas C. Schelling, The 
Strategy of Conflict (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960), 
188-190, 201-203; Rhodes, Power and MADness, 78-81. 


68 Ball, "Can Nuclear War Be Controlled?"; Bracken, The Command 
and Control of Nuclear Forces; Blair, Strategic Command and 
Control. 


69 Not surprisingly, little is known about China's nuclear 
command and control. But one of the PRC's strategists may have 
intentionally provided a clue. as to what Beijing wanted others to 
believe about the difficulties of successful preemption: "(The 
adversary] who cannot preempt all of China's nuclear 
missiles...would have to continue to worry about Chinese | 
retaliation “perhaps hours, days, weeks, months, or even yéars 
later." Even if China's leadership is destroyed in a decapitating 
nuclear attack, "the Chinese people...will be able to 
wait...until a new leadership is formed...capable of ordering the 
retaliation.....China does not need an invulnerable C*’ system" to 
ensure the viability of its nuclear deterrent." see Garret and 
Glaser, War and Peace, 129. 
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China's no-first-use pledge is: "We will not attack unless we 
are attacked: If we are attacked, we will certainly 
counterattack. China will. counterattack only when the enemy uses 
nuclear weapons first." See Zhang Jianzhi, "View on Medium-Sized 
Nuclear Powers' Nuclear Strategy," from Jiefangjun Bao (3/20/87) 
in FBIS (April, 1987):K. 33. See also Peng and Wang, Junshi 
Zhanlue Jianlun, 167. 


“ The reasoning during the Cold War that rejected a no-first- 


use pledge by NATO and instead encouraged the US to retain its 
prerogative of launch ‘on warning or under attack, would seem even 
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more persuasive for a comparatively small nuclear state like 
China. In an analysis of the nuclear deterrents of the medium 
powers, Chinese analysts note that "In order to strengthen the 
credibility of the deterrent, some countries reserve the right 
use nuclear weapons first." (Chen, Shou, and Liang, Weishe 
Zhanlue, 97). Their specific examples are Britain and France, 
even though the broader discussion lumps China with them as a 
medium power. 


7” Indeed, China's leading military newspaper during the 1980s 
provided clues about the range of actual conditions that might 
precipitate China to use nuclear weapons. After restating 
China's no-first-use pledge the author asserted that China's 
nuclear forces enabled her to "check an enemy from rashly 
launching any war of aggression and from using nuclear weapons 
against our country...." (Zhang, "View on Medium-sized Nuclear 
Powers," 33, emphasis added). He also listed four functions of 
nuclear weapons, including their usefulness for countering 
superior conventional forces and discouraging superpower attempts 
at nuclear blackmail. See also Lewis, “China's Military 
Doctrines and Force Posture," 163. Chinese strategic analysts I 
interviewed in the Spring of 1991 all insisted that China's no- 
first-use pledge was sincere. In elaborating on their no-first- 
use views, however, they also acknowledged that a prospective 
aggressor would have to worry about Chinese sincerity and that 
such worries were strategically valuable. See also comments by 
Peng and Wang that China's nuclear weapons provide a peacetime 
deterrent of possible superpower invasion without reference to 
the aggressor's military means (Junshi Zhanlue Jianlun, 167). 


% Israel's air strike in the early 1980s, and more massive US 
military and international diplomatic efforts in the early 1990s, 
not to mention Iraq's accession to the NPT, have slowed, but may 
yet not prevent Baghdad from realizing its nuclear ambitions. 


% The relative optimism of two of the more prominent visions of 


the consequences of the continued spread of nuclear weapons 
derives in part from such a belief. See Kenneth N. Waltz, 
"Toward Nuclear Peace," in Robert Art and Kenneth N. Waltz, eds., 
The Use of Force, 3rd ed., (Lanham, MD: University Press of 
American, 1988); John J. Mearsheimer, “Back to the Future: 
Instability in Europe After the Cold War," International Security 
15, no. 1 (Summer 1990): 5-56. é 


% Indeed, during the bipolar Cold War, allies' threat 
perceptions, though not identical, were at least largely similar. 
Nevertheless, China, as well as Britain and France, were 
concerned enough about possibly conflicting interests to want a 
hedge against the potential unreliability of alliance guarantees. 
Such worries will likely be even stronger for states that might 
depend on diffuse collective security guarantees against 
unspecified adversaries in the post-Cold War era. Those who 
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believe that international commitments to Ukrainian security, for 
example, can substitute for their possession of a nuclear 
capability must explain why Ukrainians will comfortably conclude 
that their international patrons would run grave risks, perhaps 
facing off against the Russians, to ensure Ukrainian interests. 
Second thoughts about foregoing nuclear weapons have already 
emerged in Kazakhstan as well as Ukraine. See Edith M. Lederer 
and Sergei Shargorodsky, “New Reluctance on Giving Up Their 
Nuclear Arms," Philadelphia Inquirer, 14 June 1992, p. A3; John 
F. Cushman Jr., “Senate Endorse Pact to Reduce Strategic Arms," 
New York Times, 2 October 1992, pp. Al, A6. 


76 See Robert Jervis, "Cooperation under the Security Dilemma," 
World Politics 30, no. 2 (January 1978): 167-214. 


7 See Karl W. Deutsch and J. David Singer, "Multipolar Power 
Systems and International Stability," in James N. Rosenau, ed., 
International Politics and Foreign Policy, 2d ed., (New York: 
Free Press, 1969), 315-24; Richard N. Rosecrance, “Bipolarity, 
Multipolarity, and the Future," in James N. Rosenau, ed., 
International Politics and Foreign Policy, 2d ed., (New York: 
Free Press, 1969), 325-35; Kenneth N. Waltz, "International 
Structure, National Force, and the Balance of World Power," in 


James N. Rosenau, ed., International Politics and Foreign Policy, 
2d ed., (New York: Free Press, 1969), 304-14. 


7% In the developing world, the sorry experiences of the great 
powers trying militarily to impose their control after the spread 
of nationalism has clarified the costs of this approach. In the 
developed world, the nature of post-industrial economics has 
reduced the possibilities for and efficiency of tapping the 
productivity a conquered people. See Steve Van Evera, "Why Europe 
Matters, Why the Third World Doesn't: American Grand Strategy 
after the Cold War," Journal of Strategic Studies 13, no. > (June 
1990): 1-51. John Mueller argued that the growing recognition 
“war doesn't pay" rendered war itself obsolete by the mid- 
twentieth century. Although one may take issue with Mueller's 
bold conclusion, and instead point to the influence of the 
nuclear revolution or bipolarity as contributing factors to the 
"long peace," his assertion that historical experience has led 
modern states to focus on the costs, rather than benefits, of 
war-fighting is rarely disputed by his critics. See John 
Mueller, “The Essential Irrelevance of Nuclear Weapons: Stability 
in the Postwar World," in Sean M. Lynn-Jones, ed., The Cold War 
and After (Cambridge, MIT Press, 1991), 45-69; Robert Jervis, 
"The Political Effects of Nuclear Weapons: A Comment," in Sean M. 
Lynn-Jones, ed., The Cold War and After (Cambridge, MIT Press, 
1991), 70-80; Carl Kaysen, "Is War Obsolete? A Review Essay," in 
Sean M. Lynn-Jones, ed., The Cold War and After (Cambridge, MIT 
Press, 1991), 81-103; and John Lewis Gaddis, "The Long Peace: 
Elements of Stability in the Postwar International System," in 
Sean M. Lynn-Jones, ed., The Cold War and After (Cambridge, MIT 
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Press, 1991), 1-44. 


"7 These economic considerations also reduce the chance that 
current nuclear states will move beyond prudent reductions and 
give up their weapons, disarmament rhetoric notwithstanding. 
Recent Russian views explicitly argue the economic advantages of 
a nuclear, rather than conventional emphasis. Fred Hiatt, 
"Russians Are Leaning Toward Nuclear Reliance for Security," 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 26 November 1992, p. A22. This mirrors 
the logic of the approach pushed by Khrushchev in the late 1950s. 
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Introduction’ 

In late January, 1992, the college newspaper at the Ohio State University got 
embroiled in a spirited controversy by publishing an editorial claiming that the Holocaust 
was a hoax. It is unclear to what extent the general public believed that publishing such an 
article was inappropriate. Diverse forces, however, both organized and individual, engaged 
in vocal criticism of the newspaper’s decision to run the piece. They argued that publishing 
the editorial did more harm than benefit by fueling anti-semitic sentiment and causing 
emotional distress to Holocaust survivors and their families. The outcry surrounding the 
event was even accompanied by minor violence whereby the protestors forced their way 
into the newsroom and mildly mistreated some of the editorial staff writers. 

This incident illustrates well the limits that presumably otherwise tolerant people 
may be willing to set for public expression of unpopular views, no matter how ludicrous. 
While most people may agree that political minorities should be allowed to express their 
views, when the content of the views is potentially threatening to others, and particularly to 
their identities as human beings, as was the case with the Holocaust editorial, the extent of 


public tolerance for such unpopular views is likely to diminish significantly. 


Such a proposition linking threat perceptions, regardless of how generated (e.g., by 


what a particular political outgroup stands for, by what it sets out to do on a particular 
occasion, and so on), to political tolerance would seem to be intuitively quite appealing. 
Yet, research evidence shedding light on this topic is distinctly underimpressive. The poor 


state of our collective wisdom concerning the role of threat perceptions in political 


* Many thanks are due to Paul Allen Beck for his insightful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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tolerance is, in fact, encapsulated well by Gibson in his recent commentary on alternative 
measures of political tolerance: 


"the whole issue of the role of threat perceptions in models of tolerance is at present 
unsettled, and it stands as perhaps one of the most important unanswered problems 
for the field" (Gibson 1992, p. 570). 


The overarching goal of this paper is to illuminate the dynamics of threat 
perceptions in individual willingness to allow politically deviant groups to exercise their 
democratic rights and freedoms. In particular, relying on data from Gibson’s Freedom and 


Tolerance in the United States Survey (1987), this paper seeks to reexamine the role of 


perceived threat in political tolerance. What is more, an attempt is made to investigate the 


etiology of threat perceptions, or to gain a better understanding of the origins of perceived 
threat with regard to a variety of groups falling outside of the political mainstream. 
Specifically, tests of two main hypotheses are discussed in this paper. The first 
hypothesis, in line with Peffley and Sigelman’s position, is that different aspects of 
perceived threat may be important in tolerating different political outgroups (Peffley and 
Sigelman 1989). In other words, in order to demonstrate conclusively that perceived threat 
is important in political tolerance judgments, this paper proposes, one may need to 
disaggregate a generic measure of perceived threat (i.e., one measure of threat for a variety 
of political non-conformists) and cater specific measures of threat to particular political 
outgroups. While due to the constraints imposed by the use of secondary data, research 
presented in this paper cannot fully accomplish this goal, the approach followed is to 
scrutinize the role of perceived threat in predicting intolerance separately for different 


political outgroups. The second hypothesis the tests of which are discussed in this paper is 


. &§ 


that different variables may be significantly related to a generic measure of threat one 


employs depending on what type of a political minority one is focusing upon. 


Previous Research 

Perceived threat is a complex phenomenon which has been afforded rather 
inadequate scrutiny in extant studies of political tolerance. Different students of tolerance 
of nonconformity have focused on different aspects of perceived threat, the findings of 
some are based on case studies of real life civil liberties disputes (which are interesting and 
useful in and of themselves but which do not necessarily advance our knowledge of how 
threat operates in general), and still others have not even clearly articulated what conception 
of threat they have in mind. As a consequence, little cumulative knowledge overall exists 
which, in turn, impedes substantial progress in our understanding of the role of threat 
perceptions in tolerance of political unorthodoxy. 

The earliest empirical examination of tolerance found a fairly strong relationship 
between perception of internal Communist danger and tolerance (Stouffer 1955). While 
Stouffer uncovered a consistent relationship between threat perceptions and tolerance of 
Communists, however, this relationship "[was] not high enough to suggest that changes in 
perception of [threat] alone would automatically and simultaneously result in changes in 
tolerance" (Stouffer 1955, p. 193). That is, while perceptions that Communists constitute a 
danger to the country tended to depress tolerance, many individuals surveyed by Stouffer 
who saw no danger from Communists exhibited very high intolerance nonetheless (Stouffer 
1955). This far from a perfect nexus between threat perceptions and tolerance of 


Communists needs to be discounted even more in light of the nature of Stouffer’s analysis. 
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Because Stouffer relied on, for the most part, bivariate contingency tables, any findings 


with regard to the role of perceived threat that he arrived at are of necessity inconclusive. 

While Stouffer’s insights on the role of threat in judgments concerning tolerance of 
Communists were insufficiently sophisticated, a more rigorous reanalysis of his data by 
Peffley and Sigelman is more illuminating (Peffley and Sigelman 1989). Estimating a 
multivariate, Sullivan et al.-like model (see elaboration below) using Stouffer’s data on 
intolerance of Communists during the McCarthy era, Peffley and Sigelman’s research tends 
to support Stouffer’s conclusions with respect to the role of perceived danger from domestic 
Communism in intolerance of Communists. While Peffley and Sigelman find that 
"Americans’ perceptions of the subversive threat posed by communists were important...in 
promoting intolerance," these two authors conclude that these threat perceptions were "not 
pivotal" (Peffley and Sigelman, 1989, p. 107). Perceptions of Communist threat, according 
to Peffley and Sigelman’s analysis, were only half as important in predicting intolerance as 
psychological inflexibility. And, finally, Peffley and Sigelman’s reexamination of 
Stouffer’s data is of rather limited utility in understanding the dynamics of perceived threat 
in political tolerance in the contemporary era as it is based on a completely different 
historical period in which communists, an outgroup of interest in Stouffer’s study, without 
question constituted the centerpiece of the public’s intolerant impulses. 

Not until Sullivan and colleagues’ work in the area of political tolerance, after 
Stouffer’s initial foray into the subject of perceived threat and intolerance, was another 
serious attempt made to investigate the influence of perceived threat in exacerbating 


intolerant responses (Sullivan et al. 1982). Unlike Stouffer whose measurement of threat 
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was very much group-specific (i.e., the threat indicators he employed were specifically 


designed with Communists as a referent - see footnote), Sullivan et al. tap a more general 


type of threat (i.e., the threat indicators they use do not center around any specific 
outgroup) (Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus 1982; Shamir and Sullivan 1983; Sullivan, 
Shamir, Walsh, and Roberts 1985)’. In particular, Sullivan and his collaborators measure 
threat perceptions with eight semantic differential scales anchored by the following pairs of 
adjectives: strong-weak, honest-dishonest, trustworthy-untrustworthy, predictable- 
unpredictable, safe-dangerous, important-unimportant, non-violent--violent, and good-bad. 
Participants in their surveys are asked to indicate, more concretely, where they would place 
their least-liked groups on all of these eight scales (Sullivan et al. 1982)°. Perceived threat 
from individuals’ least-liked groups, so measured in the Sullivan et al. model, turns out to 
be one of the more important predictors of individual willingness to put up with their least- 
liked groups. Sullivan et al.’s research on tolerance, in fact, provides the most resounding 
endorsement of the importance of perceived threat in exacerbating intolerance. While 


perceived threat measured in a Sullivan et al. fashion appears to be a significant influence 


2 Stouffer measures threat by asking survey respondents a 
series of questions designed to tap the perception of danger that 
Communists present to the country, as well as the extent to which 
they have infiltrated the American government, public schools, 
colleges and universities, and the key defense plants. 


3 Sullivan et al. have put forward an alternative approach 
to conceptualizing and measuring tolerance, or the so-called 
least-liked approach. They argue that (in)tolerance presumes 
objection, that is, that one cannot be tolerant of a group that 
she likes or feels indifferent to. That is why, in their 
research on tolerance, Sullivan and colleagues set out to 
ascertain, first, what the respondents’ least-liked groups are, 
and then go on to asking the tolerance questions with respect to 
these least-liked groups (Sullivan et al. 1982). 


on readiness to put up with one’s least-liked groups, the question remains what their 


ostensible threat indicators do in fact measure. It would appear that rather than measuring 


perceived threat posed by respondents’ least-liked groups, what the series of semantic 
differential scales they employ seem to be measuring instead is the least-liked groups’ 
perceived goodness or badness or perhaps likability. Whether such *goodness/ badness’ or 
likability’ judgments are tantamount to perceived threat judgments is debatable. Sullivan 
et al. themselves would seem to take a position that ’liking’ or ’not liking’ of a particular 
outgroup is not equivalent to being threatened by it or not. Research discussed in this 
paper will shed some light on these issues. 

A few other scattered works address, in a more or less explicit fashion, the issue of 
the perceived threat-tolerance nexus. Green and Waxman, for example, in their research on 
the influence of asking survey questions about a threatening group on respondents’ 
subsequent willingness to be tolerant of another, unrelated group, basically take for granted 
the robustness of the threat and tolerance relationship (Green and Waxman 1987). Gibson 
and Duch, in their comparative analysis of tolerance, similarly skirt the issue of appropriate 
measurement of perceived threat posed by political unorthodoxy (Gibson and Duch 1990). 
Making a rather curious leap of faith, Gibson and Duch effectively propose that tolerance 
and perceived threat are indistinguishable when they "postulate that if there is some 
political intolerance expressed against a group then the group stimulus must be perceived as 
negative and threatening" (Gibson and Duch 1990, p. 7). 

The work of McClosky and Brill contains a bit more explicit discussion of threat 


perceptions and their relationship to tolerance (McClosky and Brill 1983). One of the 
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issues McClosky and Brill investigate in their treatise on tolerance is the influence of the 


perception of an outgroup as "harmful" or "obnoxious" on respondents’ willingness to 


permit the outgroup to engage in the exercise of its democratic rights and freedoms 
(McClosky and Brill 1983). Presumably, the extent of "harmfulness" and "obnoxiousness" 
could be viewed as two types of perceived threat indicators, although McClosky and Brill 
never refer to them as such. This scholarly duo finds a tendency towards "...the 
unwillingness of elites and the mass public to ‘put up with’ a variety of controversial 
groups...which they [(elites and/or the mass public)] view as either harmful’ or ’obnoxious’ 
(McClosky and Brill 1983, p. 260). Their findings, similarly to those of Stouffer, however, 
need to be viewed with reservations as theirs is only a simple contingency table analysis 
which fails to control for a variety of potentially competing explanations. 

Gibson and Tedin’s analysis of the etiology of intolerance of gays represents, in 
some ways, a more effective approach to estimating the role of threat perceptions in 
intolerance, but one which is lacking in external validity as their analysis is based on case 
study data only (Gibson and Tedin 1988). Perceptions of threat from homosexuals 
(ascertained by asking respondents directly how threatened they feel by homosexuals and 
with answers to questions tapping a variety of specific homophobic beliefs) turn out to be 
one of the strongest predictors of intolerance of homosexual politics in this study (Gibson 
and Tedin 1988). In a different study, however, Gibson finds threat to be relatively 
unimportant in homosexuals’ attitudes towards the Moral Majority which he sums up by 
observing that "as despised as the Moral Majority is by homosexuals, they [homosexuals] 


do not seek governmental action against the group" (Gibson 1986, p. 280). Similarly, he 


finds that in a real life civil liberties conflict involving homosexuals and the Ku Klux Klan, 
leaders, members, and supporters of the Gay Political Caucus in Houston to whom "the 
salience of direct, concrete, physical threat" from the Klan was quite high nonetheless 
"sought to protect the rights of [KKK] to assert its civil liberties" by demonstrating against 
homosexuals and homosexuality (Gibson 1987a). Finally, in another analysis of a real life 
civil liberties dispute, this time involving Nazis and the heavily Jewish community of 
Skokie, Illinois, Gibson and Bingham find "no evidence that those with more tolerant 
attitudes found it more difficult to behave when they perceived a high likelihood of 
violence" (Gibson and Bingham 1985, p. 27). 

Lastly, in the most recent pronouncement on the subject, Gibson’s threat 
measurement strategy seem to be an improvement over the Sullivan et al. approach as the 


threat indicators he employs have at least more face validity than the Sullivan et al. items 


(Gibson 1992)*. He finds, however, threat perceptions posed by respondents’ most disliked 


groups to be of negligible importance in predicting the levels of individual intolerance. 
This discovery prompts Gibson to make the above-quoted remark the gist of which is that a 
final chapter on the role of perceived threat in tolerance is yet to be written. 

The research reported in this paper takes Gibson’s commentary as an immediate 
point of departure. While no pretense is being made that the results discussed here are a 
final step in our journey towards a full comprehension of the dynamics of threat perceptions 


in intolerance, an argument will be made below that the approach adopted in this paper, and 


* Respondents are asked to indicate how threatening to the 
American way of life, how likely to engage in illegal activity, 
how extremist, how un-American, and how threatening personally 
they find their least liked groups to be. 


the findings obtained as a result, make for a meaningful contribution to that quest. 


In addition to demonstrating that perceived threat contributes to lessened tolerance. 
the findings discussed below challenge Sullivan et al.’s proposition that perceived threat is a 
"truly independent determinant of tolerance and intolerance" (Sullivan et al. 1982, p. 194). 
Quite suspiciously, Sullivan et al. fail "to find any variable, [no matter how theoretically 
appealing], besides tolerance, that is systematically related to [their] measure of threat," and 
in this manner, one could argue, they establish their threat measure’s criterion "invalidity" 
(Sullivan et al. 1982, p. 191). This paper demonstrates, in contrast, that variation in threat 
perceptions, when measured with Gibson’s indicators (Gibson 1992), can be partially 
accounted for by a number of theoretically appealing variables. 

Conceptual Framework 

The basic argument made and tested in this paper is that, if measured properly, 
perceived threat is significantly linked to individual willingness to allow members of 
politically unpopular groups to exercise their democratic rights and freedoms. One 
important aspect of the foregoing argument is that, following the work of Stouffer and 
Peffley and Sigelman, one might need to design outgroup-specific measures of threat 
perceptions rather than expect the more generic, outgroup-independent measures of threat to 
affect intolerance significantly. Put differently, when attempting to assess the role that 
perceived threat posed by fascists plays in intolerance directed at fascists, for example, one 
ought to make an attempt to identify the specific dimensions of threat that would be 
particularly applicable to fascists (for instance, their propensity to perpetrate violence 


against others) and measure these accordingly, rather than rely on a "one-size-fits-all" type 
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of a measure of perceived threat (as is the case in Sullivan and colleagues’ research). 


While reliance on previously collected data makes fulfilling this goal difficult, what 


this paper does accomplish is an intermediate step towards this objective. In particular, 
rather than attempting to assess the role of perceived threat in tolerance understood and 
measured broadly (using a composite measure of tolerance embracing groups coming from 
both ends of the political spectrum), research discussed in this paper focuses on the role of 
threat perceptions in tolerance measured separately for different political outgroups. 

One corollary of this argument, and at the same time a second aspect of the main 
argument made with respect to the threat-tolerance association, is that it might sometimes 
be wise to disaggregate the particular measure of tolerance employed in a given research 
endeavor, and to utilize, instead, a series of more concrete, group-specific indicators of 
tolerance. To clarify this point, the Sullivan et al.-like approach to conceptualizing and 
measuring tolerance as involving willingness to put up with a variety of political outgroups 
coming from both ends of the political spectrum, might be inappropriate when trying to 
assess the influence of threat perceptions on tolerance. That is, instead of combining 
individual reactions with respect to allowing a variety of outgroups to exercise their 
democratic rights and freedoms into one tolerance scale (no matter how perfectly 
unidimensional it might happen to be), it might make more sense theoretically to scrutinize 
the dynamics of individual tolerance and intolerance directed at one political outgroup at a 
time. Such an approach would continue to satisfy one of Sullivan et al.’s principal 
objections to research on political tolerance using the Stouffer paradigm (i.e., studying 


tolerance of potentially objectionable group(s) coming from a single end of the political 
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spectrum only) so long as a particular research endeavor embraced non-mainstream groups 


coming from both ends of the ideological continuum. To drive the point home even closer, 
what I am advocating here and actually doing in the empirical portion of the paper is 
partially doing away with the parsimony of the Sullivan et al.-like models which strive to 
capture some very general construct of tolerance in a single measure, and, instead, am 
decomposing this more general construct into a series of more concrete but, for my 
purposes, more informative constructs. In short, the tolerance measures I employ are 
group-specific, and in that sense, any one of them does not measure general tolerance in the 
Sullivan et al. sense. Because research I report in this paper deals with tolerance of various 
groups coming from both ends of the ideological spectrum, however, the paper does in fact 
deal with general tolerance in an indirect fashion. 

The second principal focus of the research endeavor presented in this paper is on the 
etiology of threat perceptions generated by different political outgroups. Acting on an 
assumption that the Gibson measures of threat relied on in this paper constitute superior 
indicators of the perceived threat construct, it is hypothesized that a number of theoretically 
appealing variables will account for a measure of variation in threat perceptions measured 
at an outgroup-specific level. If threat perceptions do indeed matter in political tolerance, 
an argument is made, then tolerance might increase if the perception of threat is diminished. 
Similarly, tolerance might increase if the roots of perceived threat posed by a particular 
political outgroup are attacked. The specific model of threat perceptions tested for each 
outgroup is outlined in the following section. 


Data Used and Operationalization of the Basic Hypotheses 


The hypotheses hinted at above and delineated below are tested using the 1987 
Freedom and Tolerance in the United States survey (Gibson 1987b). Participants in this 


survey were a subsample of the 1987 General Social Survey. They were questioned, inter 


alia, about their feelings concerning various political minorities, including how threatening 


they found these groups to be. The standard portion of the survey focused on a variety of 
questions pertaining to respondents’ background, including their placements on socio- 
demographic variables (e.g., age, education, and income), some psychological (e.g., self- 
esteem and closed-mindedness), as well as political constructs (e.g., ideology, party 
identification). 

A total of 1453 respondents participated in this survey. Due to the way the 
tolerance and perceived threat questions were phrased, however, the analyses discussed 
below are based on varying numbers of cases (sometimes on the total N, sometimes on N’s 
far below the total N; specific N’s are reported where appropriate). The questions 
measuring the extent of tolerance and intolerance’, for example, are oriented towards the 
least-liked groups mentioned by the respondents. That is, respondents who identified Nazis 
as their least-liked group, for instance, are asked the tolerance questions with regard to 
Nazis whereas those who pointed to atheists as their least-liked group are asked the 


tolerance questions with regard to atheists instead. To complicate things even further, the 


> Questions asking whether members of (name of group) 
should be banned from running for public office, allowed to teach 
in public schools, outlawed, allowed to make a speech in this 
city, have their phones tapped by the government, and allowed to 
hold public rallies in our city, are the 6 kinds of questions 
included in the survey to measure the extent of individual 
tolerance and intolerance. 


perceived threat indicators are phrased in such a way that they do not always correspond to 


the tolerance questions. To clarify, regardless of whether particular respondents mentioned 
KKK or communists as their least-liked groups, all respondents are asked the ’threat’ 
questions with regard to the KKK and communists. The reader is advised to refer to the 
codebook for further clarification of any of these complexities. 

To reiterate, this paper deals with two basic sets of hypotheses. First, it sets out to 
demonstrate that threat perceptions play a significant role in individual tolerance judgments 
when they are measured in a group-specific manner. Secondly, the paper attempts to 
illuminate the dynamics of threat perceptions by investigating the etiology of perceived 


threat, again at the group-specific level. Path analysis is relied on to estimate the following 


models, separately for each group: 


Tolerance = Commitment to Public Order and Safety + Region + Income + Social Class + 
Self Esteem + Ideological Self-placement + Age + Party Identification + 
Education + Threat + Sex + Traditionalism + Race + 
Dogmatism + Catholic Dummy Variable + Protestant Dummy Variable + Jewish 
Dummy Variable® 


Perceived threat = Commitment to Public order and Safety + Region 
+ Income + Social Class + Self Esteem + 
Ideological Self-placement + Age + Party 
Identification + Education + Sex + 
Traditionalism + Race + Dogmatism + Catholic 
Dummy Variable + Protestant Dummy Variable + 
Jewish Dummy Variable + Group Affect ’ * 


® The ‘no religious preference’ category has been left out. 
’ The ‘no religious preference’ category has been left out. 


8 In addition to these two principal equations, the 
following paths have been estimated: 


GROUP AFFECT = commitment to public order and safety + 
threat + ideology + sex + party id + income + region + social 
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The above two equations, as well as the minor paths described in footnote 8, are 
estimated for respondents who chose the Ku Klux Klan, Communists, atheists, militarists, 
or Nazis as their least-liked group. For the sake of clarity, only incompletely specified 
models are reported in detail (contact the author for information on these minor paths). 
Appendix A details the manner in which all of the variables included in these models have 
been operationalized, although the measurement of tolerance and threat, due to their 
overriding importance, receive a more elaborate treatment at this point. 

In contrast with Gibson’s analysis based on the same data (where he treats each 


individual indicator of perceived threat as a separate predictor), the influence of threat 


perceptions on tolerance is assessed in this paper by relying on a perceived threat regression 


factor score. Tolerance, similarly, is operationalized as a regression factor score obtained 


by factor analyzing the six indicators of tolerance (separately for each group) (See 


class + traditionalism + education + age + self esteem + race + 
dogmatism + catholic dummy + protestant dummy + jewish dummy 


SELF-ESTEEM = education + income + ideology + social class + 
party id + race + sex + region + age + catholic dummy + 
protestant dummy + jewish dummy 


COMMITMENT TO PUBLIC ORDER AND SAFETY = education + income + 
ideology + social class + party id + race + sex + region + age + 
catholic dummy + protestant dummy + jewish dummy + self-esteem + 
dogmatism + traditionalism 


DOGMATISM = education + income + ideology + social class + 
party id + race + sex + region + age + catholic dummy + 
protestant dummy + jewish dummy + commitment to public order and 
safety + self-esteem + traditionalism 


TRADITIONALISM = education + income + ideology + social 
class + party id + race + sex + region + age + catholic dummy + 
protestant dummy + jewish dummy + self-esteem + commitment to 
public order and safety + dogmatism 
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Appendix _A for the wording of the political tolerance and perceived threat indicators). 
Findings 
Factor analysis of the tolerance and threat items demonstrates that it is reasonable to 
rely on these two types of regression factor scores as the two sets of indicators (items 


measuring tolerance and threat), when factor analyzed, attain substantial loadings on the 


first factor which is also the only factor with an eigenvalue of | or greater. The percent of 


variance accounted for by the threat indicators is particularly impressive, as in most cases 
the first factor explains well over 50% of the variation in the five indicators of perceived 
threat that are relied on in this analysis. 

Results of factor analysis testing for dimensionality of a number of variables 
ostensibly measuring the extent of individual dogmatism, self-esteem, subscription to 
general norms of democracy, traditionalism (subscription to traditional rather than non- 
traditional values), and commitment to unlimited freedom of speech and demonstration over 
public order and safety also demonstrate (more or less successfully depending on the 
outgroup in question) that the indicators of these latent constructs do a reasonable job of 
tapping the hypothesized abstract dimension (results available from the author upon 
request). Therefore, regression factor scores are used as proxies for all these constructs in 
the regression analyses designed to account for variation in tolerance and perceived threat. 

Figures 1-11 summarize the principal findings of the analyses discussed in this 
paper. Most importantly, as is apparent from the scrutiny of the causal models presented in 
the first five figures, perceived threat from respondents’ least-liked groups depresses 


expressed tolerance at a statistically highly significant level in three out of the five analyzed 
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cases (KKK, communists, and militarists) (threat perceptions appear not to play a large role 
in tolerance of atheists, albeit a small number of people who selected atheists as their least- 


liked group make this generalization very tentative)’. The influence of threat on tolerance, 


in addition, approaches significance in the case of Nazis. Put differently, people disliking 


the KKK, communists, and militarists the most are less likely to express support for these 
groups’ procedural rights and freedoms if they perceive them as threatening to the 
American way of life, un-American, extremist, likely to engage in illegal activity, and/or 
personally threatening. And in two of those four cases (KKK and Communists) the effect 
of threat perceptions on tolerance is second in magnitude to what could be called a 
commitment to public order and safety over unlimited freedom of speech and 
demonstration’”. 


The five figures also demonstrate that a number of other variables that could be 


? Due to a small number of cases and a fairly large number 
of explanatory variables, coefficient estimates obtained in the 
course of multivariate regression analysis are inefficient (and 
because the number of variables approaches the number of cases, 
the variance of the estimates is inflated, having a depressing 
influence on the size of the t-values, and thus, affecting 
Significance tests). In short, the independent variables, such 
as threat, which could in fact have a significant effect on 
tolerance might appear not to matter because of the above- 
mentioned problems. Thanks are due to Marie Hojnacki, a Senior 
Research Consultant in Polimetrics Laboratory, for clarifying 
these issues. 


*° This construct is entered into the analysis as a 
regression factor score calculated by factor analyzing a number 
of questions querying respondents, more or less explicitly, 
whether free speech/demonstrations should be allowed when danger 
to public order/safety may arise). Factor analysis of these 
items, together with several fairly explicit indicators of 
subscription to general norms of democracy indicates that these 
items are not related to the same latent factor that the more 
explicit "subscription to general norms" items are. 
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expected on theoretical grounds and on the basis of prior research, to affect the likelihood 


of tolerant responses do indeed achieve acceptable levels of statistical significance. To 


begin with, these additional determinants of tolerance are discussed separately for each of 
the five groups studied. 

Tolerance of the Ku Klux Klan 

The "public order and safety" factor turns out to be the strongest direct predictor of 
tolerant responses with regard to the KKK, with individuals attaining high loadings on this 
factor less likely to be willing to put up with the KKK members’ exercise of their 
democratic rights and freedoms. Dogmatism, subscription to general norms of democracy, 
race, and traditionalism are the additional four variables that are linked to tolerance of KKK 
at a .05 or less level of significance. As could be expected, the more dogmatic respondents 
are also the ones less likely to be tolerant of KKK. Black respondents, understandably 
enough, frown upon allowing the KKK to take advantage of its various democratic rights 
and freedoms. And finally, individuals with more traditional views tend to be less tolerant 
of the KKK members’ exercise of their rights. 

Two of the predictors entered into the equation designed to account for variation in 
tolerance of the KKK are also directly linked to tolerance of the KKK at more marginal 
levels of significance (.07 and .06). These two variables are ideology and education, with 
conservatives and the less well-educated being less tolerant of the KKK than liberals and 


the better educated respectively '’. 


11 A number of other predictors are also indirectly 
impacting on tolerance through their direct influences on 
perceived threat, group affect, self-esteem, commitment to public 
order and safety, dogmatism, and traditionalism. See Appendix C 
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Tolerance of Communists 

The extent of individual commitment to public order and safety over unlimited free 
speech and right to demonstrate, again, is the best predictor of intolerance expressed with 
regard to communists, with individuals valuing public order and safety over unshackled free 
speech and demonstration being more intolerant of communists. The only other direct 
significant predictor of intolerance of communists is, in addition to threat and commitment 
to public order and safety, region, with respondents coming from the South being less 
tolerant of Communist exercise of their democratic rights and freedoms. 

Tolerance of Atheists 

While a direct measure of threat is not significantly linked to intolerance of atheists, 
respondents’ religious leanings seem to matter quite a bit. Being either a Catholic or a 
Protestant substantially depresses one’s readiness to allow atheists to engage in the exercise 


of various democratic rights and freedoms. The influence of these two dummy variables in 


fact considerably outshines the importance of other significant influences. Age, 


traditionalism, region, income, and subscription to general norms of democracy are the 
other direct effects on tolerance of atheists that achieve acceptable levels of statistical 
significance. Older people, as could be expected, are more reluctant to tolerate atheists, and 
people with highly traditional views, similarly, are more loathe to put up with atheists’ 
expression of their rights and freedoms. 

Tolerance of Nazis 


The more committed to public order and safety over unlimited free speech the 


at the end for a listing of these significant effects. 
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respondents who selected Nazis as their least liked group are, the more likely they are to be 


intolerant of Nazis (and such a commitment is, again, the most powerful explanatory 
variable). The second most important variable for explaining variation in responses to 
Nazis is the Jewish dummy variable, with Jews, surprisingly, being more tolerant of Nazis 
than non-Jews. The two other religious affiliation dummies (Catholic and Protestant) 
likewise exert a significant impact on tolerance, again with Catholics and Protestants being 
more likely than non-Catholics and non-Protestants to express more tolerance of Nazis. 
Valuing general norms of democracy highly also appears to elevate the level of expressed 
tolerance for Nazis at a highly significant level. Self-esteem, race, dogmatism, and 
education are the remaining significant predictors of intolerance directed at Nazis. 
Respondents low in self-esteem appear to be more tolerant of Nazis than those who exhibit 
higher levels of self-esteem, as tend to be white respondents when they are compared with 
non-white respondents. Those low in dogmatism are less likely to tolerate Nazis’ exercise 
of their democratic rights and freedoms. Finally, as could be expected, the better educated 
individuals express a higher readiness to allow Nazis to make a speech, run for office, teach 
in public schools, and to engage in a variety of other democratic rights and freedoms. 

Tolerance of Militarists 

Again, higher commitment to public order and safety predicts tolerance and 
intolerance of militarists best, with those valuing public safety and order over unlimited free 
speech being more intolerant of militarists. Dogmatism and a commitment to general 
norms of democracy are the only other two variables which, in addition to perceived threat, 


are significantly linked with tolerance of militarists. The directions of these associations are 
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such that those highly dogmatic appear to be more likely to tolerate militarists and 
individuals committed to the general norms of democracy more likely to express 
willingness to put up with militarists’ exercise of rights as well. 

In short, Figures 1-5 demonstrate that importance of various predictors of tolerance can 
vary depending on the particular group which happens to evoke individual dislike. 

The second main set of findings to be discussed below sheds some light on the question 
of the etiology of threat perceptions posed by respondents’ least liked groups. Put differently, 
the results of the analysis of the sources of perceived threat are presented at this point. Akin 
to the presentational style adopted above to discuss the findings concerning the roots of 
tolerance, I proceed by first analyzing the determinants of perceived threat separately for each 
least liked group. 

A word about the basic model of threat estimated for each group is in order before 
proceeding further. This model, separately estimated for each outgroup is non-recursive in 
nature. In particular, it is hypothesized that perceived threat and group affect (i.e., how much 


a particular respondent likes or dislikes a group in question) are both causes and effects of each 


other. The threat path is estimated as a function of the above-specified variables and group 


affect (see the Basic Hypotheses section on this point). Similarly, the group affect path is 
estimated as a function of the above-specified variables and perceived threat. The outline of 


the basic model estimated for each group is presented in Figure 6 below”. 


** The most glaring question with regard to this basic model 
which would seem to need to be addressed at this point concerns 
the non-recursiveness of the path connecting perceived threat and 
group affect (or the extent to which a particular group is liked 
or disliked). One could conceivably argue that negativity with 
which a group is perceived (group affect) is no different than 
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[FIGURE 6 ABOUT HERE] 
Threat perceptions from the KKK” 
The model designed to account for threat perceptions with regard to the KKK is 


presented in Figure 7 below. 


[FIGURE 7 ABOUT HERE] 


The extent of liking that respondents feel with respect to the KKK, or the KKK group affect, 


turns out to be the most important direct determinant of perceived threat with regard to the 
KKK. In fact, this importance of group affect far outshines the importance of other predictors 
that are significantly impacting on threat perceptions posed by the KKK. The direction of this 


association suggests, predictably, that those who like the KKK are less threatened by it than 


perceived threat. Thus, it is no wonder, this argument would 
follow, that these two variables are closely related, after all 
they are measuring the same thing or at least different 
dimensions of the same overarching construct. Such a potential 
objection to this model specification is certainly not an easy 
one to fend off conceptually. The empirical consideration of 
this problem, however, provides support for the hypothesis that 
dislike and threat are indeed distinct. First of all, when 
factor analyzed together, the threat items load on a dimension 
separate from the affect item. Secondly, if perceived threat and 
negative group affect were one and the same thing, they should 
tend to be determined by the same predictors. While this is 
partially true, the predominant tendency, as Figures 7-11 below 
demonstrate, is for perceived threat and group liking to be 
correlated with different predictors. Thus, at least on 
empirical grounds, it is reasonable to propose that perceived 
threat and negative group affect are two different, though 
certainly interrelated, constructs. 


13 Please note: The threat models in the case of the KKK and 
the Communists are based on roughly the total number of cases 
(1459) because the threat questions were asked of all respondents 
regardless of whether either one of the two groups was their 
least liked group or not. The threat models estimated for all 
the other groups are based on smaller N’s, indicated at the 
bottom of the appropriate figures. 
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those who dislike it. Confirmation of the non-recursive nature of this relationship between 
threat and affect shows, similarly, that individuals receiving high scores on the threat factor 
(i.e., those highly threatened by the KKK) tend to dislike this outgroup significantly more than 
the individuals who do not feel threatened by the KKK. 

The other direct determinants of threat perceptions (and thus indirect influences on the 
KKK affect) are traditionalism, sex, age, race, ideology and being Jewish. Respondents who 
espouse to highly traditional values tend to perceive more threat from the KKK than those 


whose views are less traditional. Women perceive significantly more threat from the KKK 


than men. Younger people perceive less threat from the KKK than their older counterparts as 


do conservatives when compared with liberals. Finally, Jewish respondents, similarly to white 
respondents, perceive less threat from the KKK than do non-Jewish and non-white respondents. 

Self-placement on the social class variable, self-esteem, dogmatism, and region are the 
four direct determinants of the KKK affect (i.e., how much respondent likes the KKK), and 
thus the indirect determinants of threat perceptions as well. People labelling themselves as 
belonging to the lower class express more liking for the KKK than those who think of 
themselves as belonging to the upper class. Individuals low in self-esteem like the KKK more 
than those who are high in self-esteem. Those low in dogmatism are significantly more 
favorable towards the KKK than those high in dogmatism. And, finally, respondents coming 
from southern states, all else being equal, like the KKK more than those coming from outside 
of the South. 

Threat perceptions from communists 


Figure 8 below summarizes the results obtained through the estimation of the basic 


model presented in Figure 6. 
[FIGURE 8 ABOUT HERE] 

"Liking" of communists is again the best predictor of how much threat is perceived 
from communists. Traditionalism or the extent to which respondents favor traditional over 
non-traditional values, is a distant second. As could be expected, the more traditional 
individuals tend to perceive more threat from communists than those who espouse to the less 
traditional values. Younger people are significantly less likely to perceive communist threat 


than their older counterparts. Commitment to public order and safety is another variable 


significantly affecting perceptions of communist threat with individuals committed to public 


order and safety over unshackled speech and demonstration viewing communists as more 
threatening than individuals who favor unconstrained free speech and demonstration, even at 
the expense of public order and safety. Women, again, perceive significantly more threat from 
communists than do men, whereas the better educated respondents perceive less communist 
threat than do their less well-educated counterparts. 

The effect of all these direct influences on perceptions of communist threat is further 
reinforced by a number of indirect influences through communist group affect (which itself is 
significantly influenced, in the predicted direction, by threat). Traditionalism, commitment to 
public order and safety, and age affect the extent of communist liking in the same direction as 
they affected perceptions of communist threat (i.e., individuals with high scores on these three 
variables tend to be less favorably predisposed towards communists). Race, self-esteem, being 
Catholic, and being Protestant are the four other direct effects on communist group affect, and 


thus, indirect effects on perceptions of communist threat as well. Non-whites are significantly 
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more likely to express liking for communists than are whites. Individuals with low self-esteem, 


in contrast with the case of liking for the KKK, express significantly more liking for 


communists than those high in self-esteem. The direction of the influence of being Catholic 
or Protestant on liking of the communists is such that individuals who describe themselves as 
either Catholic or Protestant express more liking for communists than non-Catholics or non- 
Protestants. 

Threat perceptions from atheists 

Figure 9 below outlines the etiology of perceived threat posed by atheists among 
respondents who chose atheists as their least-liked group. 

[FIGURE 9 ABOUT HERE] 

As was the case with threat posed by the KKK and communists, the best predictor of 
threat with regard to atheists is the extent to which respondent likes or dislikes them. This 
effect is quite impressive considering that individuals included in this analysis have already 
been preselected for their dislike of atheists. And, similarly, perceived threat from atheists 
makes it significantly more likely that a particular respondent will dislike atheists. 
Additionally, dogmatism, education, income, region, and being Catholic are the other five 
influences on perceived threat from atheists. Being Catholic leads, ceteris paribus, to 
perception of greater threat from atheists. And, being Catholic, is a close second (second only 
to “liking’), in terms of magnitude, predictor of perceived threat from atheists. Low-income 
respondents have a tendency to perceive more threat from atheists than respondents with higher 
incomes. Southerners, similarly, tend to perceive more threat from atheists than non- 


Southerners. Highly dogmatic people perceive more threat from atheists than those low in 


dogmatism. And, finally, the less well-educated respondents view atheists as less threatening 


than the better-educated respondents. 

Education and dogmatism affect perceptions of threat from atheists indirectly as well, 
through their influence on ‘liking’ of atheists. Education’s effect on liking of atheists is, 
however, in the opposite direction to its influence on threat perceptions, with the better 
educated tending to like atheists less than their less well-educated counterparts. Similarly, the 
sign of the coefficient for dogmatism reverses, suggesting that the highly dogmatic individuals 
tend to like atheists more than the less dogmatic respondents. 

Threat perceptions from Nazis 

The model of perceived threat from Nazis is presented in Figure 10 below. 

[FIGURE 10 ABOUT HERE] 

Liking of Nazis and the likelihood of perceiving threat from them, as the above figure 
demonstrates, are closely intertwined. And, the direction of the nexus between those two 
variables is in the expected direction with individuals perceiving more threat from Nazis 
tending to dislike them more and, conversely, those expressing less liking for them having a 
tendency to view them as more threatening as well. The ‘liking’ path is not predicted very 
well in this case, with traditionalism (subscription to traditional over non-traditional values) 
being the only significant influence on the degree of liking, although the threat path is affected 


by the extent of respondents’ traditionalism, party identification, age, region, and being Jewish. 


The highly traditional respondents both perceive more threat from Nazis and dislike 


them more than their less traditional counterparts. Respondents living in the South are 
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significantly more likely to perceive less threat from Nazis than respondents living outside of 
the South. Surprisingly, being Jewish results in perceptions of lower threat from Nazis than 
being non-Jewish. Younger respondents perceive less threat from Nazis than older 


respondents. And, finally, Democrats find Nazis somewhat more threatening than Republicans. 


Threat perceptions from militarists 
The dynamics of perceived threat from militarists are presented in Figure 11 below. 
[FIGURE 11 ABOUT HERE] 

Neither perceived threat posed by militarists nor militarist group affect are predicted 
very well. However, both threat and liking exert a statistically significant (and in the expected 
direction) influence on each other. 

The better educated perceive more threat from militarists than the poorly educated. 
Older people, when compared with younger people, tend to profess more dislike for militarists. 
And, non-white respondents like militarists more than white respondents. Age and race are, 
therefore, the only two indirect influences on threat perceptions. 

General Discussion 

This research endeavor set out to investigate two principal issues. The first objective, 
to summarize briefly, was to demonstrate that, if measured appropriately, perceived threat does 
indeed lead to lessened willingness to allow political outgroups to exercise their democratic 
rights and freedoms. The second objective, which followed from the initial objective, was to 


shed some light on the determinants of threat perceptions posed by political minorities. 


As the analysis carried out to test these propositions, and summarized in the preceding 
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figures demonstrates, this research to a large extent succeeded in answering the "puzzles" that 


were posed at the outset. First of all, it appears that perceived threat, when measured at the 
outgroup-specific level, does indeed contribute a significant measure of explanatory power to 
understanding the roots of political tolerance and intolerance. In three out of five cases 
investigated here (KKK, communists, and militarists) the influence of perceived threat on 
tolerance achieves an acceptable level of statistical significance. Threat as measured in this 
paper appears not to matter directly in individual readiness to extend various democratic rights 
and freedoms to atheists and Nazis. There are two main reasons, however, why one ought to 
remain cautious about concluding that perceived threat posed by atheists and Nazis plays no 
significant role in individual decisions to allow (or not to allow) atheists and Nazis to exercise 
their democratic rights and freedoms. First, the tolerance equations estimated for the two 
groups in question are based on very small numbers of cases. Thus, otherwise significant 
influences might appear to be insignificant (See footnote 9). 

Secondly, the particular measures of threat relied on, one of the central arguments 
advanced in this paper, may not be ideal for assessing the influence of threat on tolerance of 
atheists and Nazis. One could devise a measure of perceived threat from atheists that would 
more specifically focus on the types of potential threat posed by members of this outgroup, or 
threat stemming from what these people believe in (inexistence of any supernatural beings). 
Thus, atheists-specific measure of threat might entail asking respondents, for example, how 
threatening to their religious identities is the belief that atheists espouse to in the non-existence 
of god. That this could be indeed the case is suggested by the role that respondents’ religious 


affiliation plays in tolerance and perceived threat. As Figures 3 and 9 above respectively 


indicate, self-identified Catholics and Protestants are significantly more intolerant of atheist 


exercise of democratic rights than are respondents who do not identify themselves as such, and 


Catholics view atheists as significantly more threatening than non-Catholics do. Put differently, 


the fact that these religion dummies exert a highly significant influence on tolerance of and 
threat from atheists suggests that the role of perceived threat from atheists in political tolerance 
may be mediated by respondents’ religious self-identification, that is, only individuals whose 
religious beliefs (religious schemas) are in fact threatened by what atheists stand for may react 
intolerantly to atheist exercise of rights. 

A similar type of explanation, which in light of the small number of cases available for 
analysis can only be a speculation, could perhaps be advanced to account for the lack of the 
significant influence of perceived threat as measured on tolerance and intolerance of Nazis. 
Jewish respondents, one could expect, should be the individuals who should fear actual 
physical, not to mention psychological, threat from the American Nazis. And, in fact, the 
coefficient for the Jewish dummy variable is highly significant. What is unexpected, however, 
is the sign of this coefficient which suggests that Jewish respondents are, surprisingly, more 


likely than their non-Jewish counterparts to express tolerance for the nazi exercise of rights. 


In short, there is reason to believe that perceived threat plays a significant role in 
determining the extent of tolerance and intolerance expressed for members of particular 
political outgroups. The measurement issue, however, would seem to be the most important 
issue deserving further scrutiny from students of political tolerance. 


While the empirical portion of this paper reveals that threat perceptions are an important 
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determinant of expressed tolerance, it also points to a number of other predictors that, in 


accordance with previous research, are important for understanding political tolerance as well. 
What I refer to as "commitment to public order and safety over unconstrained freedoms of 
speech and demonstration" turns out to be the most important determinant of tolerance across 
outgroups that have been the focus of this analysis (with the sole exception of the equation 
explaining tolerance of atheists). The extent of individual support for general norms of 
democracy, in agreement with prior research, proves to be an important determinant of 
tolerance and intolerance of different groups as well. Finally, dogmatism seems to be 
important for predicting the level of tolerance of different political minorities. A number of 
other predictors are important for tolerance of different groups, as Figures 1-5 demonstrate, and 
the nature of their influence on tolerance has been described above. 

Finally, the separate equations estimated for different political outgroups generally 
account for a reasonable amount of variance (R-squared’s of .40 and above). These measures 
of goodness -of-fit need to be treated with caution, however, as in some cases a large number 
of explanatory variables is used to account for variation in a relatively small number of 
responses. While this caveat needs to be given recognition, whether the models estimated 
explain a substantial amount of variation in tolerance or not should in no way take away from 
what this paper accomplishes. That is, one of the principal goals of this paper has been to 
show that perceived threat, when measured properly, can indeed make a significant contribution 
to explaining variation in political tolerance. This overriding goal, as the discussion above 
demonstrates, has been realized quite well. It has not been my goal in this paper (nor would 


the data permit this) to test a comprehensive model of political tolerance which would explain 
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a large proportion of variance in the dependent variable. Therefore, whether or not the R- 
squared’s are indeed inflated due to a small number of cases and a large number of predictors 
does not really matter here. 

The attempt to elucidate the etiology of threat perceptions posed by different political 
outgroups, which has constituted the second focal point of this paper, has met with a 
considerable degree of success as well. In contrast with Sullivan et al.’s work on the subject 
which fails to uncover any significant correlates of perceived threat (with the exception of 
tolerance, that is), the research endeavor discussed in this paper demonstrates, with varying 


degrees of success depending on the outgroup in question, that a number of variables that could 


be expected on theoretical grounds to play a role in accounting for variation in perceived threat 


do indeed do so. Due to the differences in the number of cases available for estimating a 
model of threat for different groups (approximately a total number of cases available in the 
cases of the KKK and communists and much smaller numbers in the cases of atheists, Nazis, 
and militarists), any overall generalizations about what drives perceived threat are hard to 
make. If one were to limit these to the KKK and communists, the two outgroups about which 
all respondents were queried, however, it would seem that traditionalism, or the extent to which 
a particular respondent embraces what could be called traditional rather than non-traditional 
values (see Appendix A for wording of the items used to measure this construct), exerts the 
most important influence on threat perceived from the KKK and communists. Age and sex are 
the other two common direct influences on threat in the two models. Perceived threat from 
the KKK but not communists is also affected indirectly by two psychological constructs, self 


esteem and dogmatism, which would seem on theoretical grounds to be particularly good 


candidates for making a difference in how much threat from a political outgroup is going to 


be perceived or not. 

One other determinant of perceived threat important across group-specific models and 
in fact the most powerful predictor of perceived threat is what I refer to as the group affect 
variable or the degree to which a particular political minority is liked or disliked. The 
importance of this predictor is particularly remarkable if one keeps in mind the fact that the 
threat models in the case of atheists, Nazis, and militarists were estimated using respondents 
already preselected for their dislike of these three groups. The fact that group affect turns out 
to be as important as it is in predicting perceived threat points to the importance of non- 
cognitive apprehensions posed by different outgroups (such as, perception of realistic threat 
posed by a particular group) that can indirectly affect the extent to which political unorthodoxy 
is tolerated or refused to be tolerated. 

Conclusion 

In brief, a simple, intuitive expectation concerning the link between tolerance and 
perceived threat does not seem unreasonable in light of the findings summarized in this paper. 
What is more, some expectations with regard to the roots of threat perceptions posed by 
various political outgroups have been borne out in the data reasonably well. 

One secondary lesson stemming from research discussed in this paper is of somewhat 
more philosophical variety. Namely, the findings of research presented here question the 
appropriateness of excessive parsimony in our social scientific endeavors. Sometimes, this 
paper has argued, we may lose sight of important variation in our data by striving for too much 


parsimony. To translate this proposition into the context of this paper, I have argued here that 
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sometimes we are better off thinking of tolerance and intolerance as well as threat and lack of 
threat as being group-specific rather than generic constructs. By treating concepts like 
tolerance and threat at a very general level, this paper has argued, we increase our risk of 
making erroneous inferences with regard to the significant relationships that may exist in the 
population from which our data are drawn. 

One final reflection that has more or less explicitly permeated this paper but which 
needs to be given a more pronounced emphasis concerns the conceptualization and 
measurement of threat perceptions generated by different political outgroups. One of the most 
serious shortcomings of previous research attempting to assess the role of threat perceptions 
in tolerance, this paper has argued, is that it has paid insufficient attention to the issue of what 
exactly perceived threat is as well as what it is not. The indicators of perceived threat that 
have been employed in prior research have generally lacked a clear conceptual justification. 


Even some of the Gibson measures employed in this analysis, despite the fact that they 


constitute a significant improvement in up to date measurement of threat, are questionable “. 


Future students of the dynamics of threat perceptions in political tolerance would be 


“* For instance, just because a given outgroup is perceived 
extremist or un-American (two of the 5 indicators of threat 
Gibson employs) does not need to mean that it is therefore 
threatening to a respondent who has thus described the group in 
question. All it does mean is that the group is perceived as 
extremist and/or un-American. Whether or not this group’s 
perceived extremism and/or un-Americanism are also threatening 
would seem to depend, for example, on whether a given respondent 
identifies extremism with threat and whether his/her identity as 
an American happens to be particularly salient to him/her and is 
somehow perceived to be negatively affected by the said group’s 
un-Americanism. 
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well-advised to bear in mind that perceived threat could be conceptualized in a variety of ways, 


in addition to the group-specific conceptualization and measurement offered in this paper. 


More attention to the conceptualization of perceived threat posed by politically deviant groups 
would, inter _alia, contribute to the continuity of the findings, and our subsequent ability to 
draw generalizations and make over time comparisons. One possible conceptualization of 
threat could, for instance, be what could be referred to as an affective conceptualization of 
perceived threat where threat would simply refer to the experience of negative affect. Because 
people generally find experiencing negative affect unpleasant, experiencing negative affect 
might be interpreted as being threatening to one’s sense of well-being. A self-interest 
conceptualization of perceived threat, alternatively, would refer to the type of threat stimulated 
by the perception that a given outgroup’s self-interest conflicts with the perceiver’s self- 
interest. If the outgroup in question was perceived as capable of physically harming a 
particular group of perceivers, one could talk about realistic threat type of perceived threat. 
A social norms interpretation of perceived threat would refer to the type of threat which could 
result in the alteration of the communal/societal norms which a given outgroup was perceived 
as violating. Finally, the national/communal security conceptualization of threat would the 
types of threat perceptions consequential for the nation’s/community’s security. This list of 
possible types of threat undoubtedly does not exhaust the population of all possible ‘threats.’ 
It suggests, however, that these different types of threat might be distinguished and that their 
importance might vary depending on the outgroup in question. 

In short, this paper concludes with an observation, not completely unlike the one made 


by Gibson which has prompted the research discussed here in the first place, that much work 


remains to be done on the nature of threat perceptions posed by different political outgroups 


and the role they play in political tolerance and intolerance. 
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APPENDIX A 


Age - Date of birth recoded into actual age 


Commitment to Public Order and Safety over Unconstrained Speech and 


Demonstration - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing responses to 
the following questions: 


1. It is better to live in an orderly society than to allow people so much freedom that 
they can become disruptive. 

2. Free speech is just not worth it if it means that we have to put up with the danger 
to society of radical and extremist political views. 

3. Society shouldn’t have to put up with those who have political ideas that are 
extremely different than the majority. 

4. Free speech ought to be allowed for all political groups even if some of the things 
they say are highly insulting and threatening to some segments of society. 

5. Because demonstrations frequently become disorderly and disruptive, radical and 
extremist political groups should not be allowed to demonstrate. 


Dogmatism - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing responses to the 
following 6 statements; 


1. Of all the different philosophies that exist in the world there is probably only one 


that is correct. 

2. In the long run, the best way to live is to pick friends and associates whose tastes 
and beliefs are the same as one’s own. 

3. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the truth and those 
who are against it. 

4. Most of the ideas that get printed nowadays aren’t worth the paper they are printed 
on. 

5. To compromise with our political opponents is dangerous because it usually leads to 
the betrayal of our own side. 

6. A group which tolerates too many differences of opinion among its own members 
cannot exist for long. 


Education - coded from ’no formal schooling’ to °8 years of college’ 


Ideological self-placement - We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and conservatives. 
I’m going to show you a seven-point scale on which the political views that people might hold 
are arranged from extremely liberal--point 1-- to extremely conservative--point 7. Where 
would you place yourself on this scale? 


Income - In which of these groups did your total family income, from all sources, fall last year 
before taxes, that is? 


7 


Party identification - Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, 
Democrat, Independent, or what? 


Perceived Threat - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing respondent 
ratings of different groups on the following 5 scales: 


1. Not threatening to the American way of life versus threatening to the American way 


of life 
2. And how would you rate (name of group) in terms of being "non-extremist" 


versus "extremist"? 

3. And in terms of "not likely to engage in illegal activity" versus "likely to engage in 
illegal activity"? 

4. And in terms of "American versus un-American"? 

5. Finally, how would you rate (name of group) in terms of "not personally 
threatening to me versus personally threatening to me?" 


Race 1 - white, 2 - non-white 


Region 1 - south, 2 - non-south 


Religion - Dummy variables for Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, No religious preference 


Self-esteem - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing responses to the 
following statements: 


1. I never try to do more than I can for fear of failure. 

2. I think that in some ways I am really an unworthy person. 

3. When I look back on it, I guess I really haven’t gotten as much out of life as I had 
once hoped. 

4. I often feel I have done something wrong or evil. 

5. People today have forgotten how to feel properly ashamed of themselves. 


Sex 1 - Male, 2 - Female 


Social class - If you were asked to use one of four names for your social class, which would 
you say you belong in: the lower class, the working class, the middle class, or the upper class? 


Tolerance - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing responses (in the 
’agree strongly’ to ’disagree strongly’ format) to the following 6 statements: 


1. Members of (name of group) should be banned from running for public 


office. 
2. Members of should be allowed to teach in public schools. 


3, should be outlawed. 


| 


4. Members of should be allowed to make a speech in this city. 
5. Members of should have their phones tapped by the government. 
6. Members of should be allowed to hold public rallies in our city. 


Traditionalism - a regression factor score obtained as a result of factor analyzing responses to 
the following 5 statements: 


1. I consider it very important to have a good reputation in my community. 
2. People should observe moral laws more strictly than they do. 
3. Whenever I decide anything I make it a point to refer to the basic rules of right and 


wrong. 
4. I am not at all sorry to see many of the traditional values change. 


5. High moral standards are the most important thing parents can teach their children. 


. 
| 
i 
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THE END OF PROTECTIONISM? 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT AND THE DEMAND FOR PROTECTION 
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(©The American Political Science Association 


Ever since the publication of Schattschneider's seminal study of tariff policy in the 
United States’, scholars have been probing the intricate connections between firm 
preferences, political activity, and protectionism. Some have explored the influence of market 
structure on corporate demands for protectionism’; some have examined the differences 


between domestic and internationally—oriented firms*; and some have focused on the political 


clout of competing coalitions.* All these studies have been motivated by a common concer: 


to understand the conditions under which firms demand protectionism and the means by 
which their demands are manifest in national policy. 

Without taking issue with any of this earlier work, this paper approaches the question 
of protectionism from a slightly different angle. It begins with the presumption that 
protectionism is a dynamic, evolving process and that protectionist policies can change and 
even decline over time. It begins, too, with a realization that the political economy of the 
United States has changed significantly, even since the late 1980s. These changes, we 


hypothesize, will affect the demand for and success of protectionism in the 1990s. 


1E.E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures, and the Tariff (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935). 


"For instance Real P. Lavergne, The Political Economy of U.S. Tariffs (New York: 


Academic Press, 1983); William R. Cline, Exports of Manufactures from Developing Countries 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 1984). 


*For instance, Helen Milner, Resisting Protectionism: Global Industries and the Politics of 
Intemational Trade (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988); and John Odell and I.M. 


Destler, The Politics of Anti-Protection (Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 
1987). 


“See Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool and Lewis Anthony Dexter, American Business 
and Public Policy: The Politics of Foreign Trade (Chicago: Aldine Atherton, 1972) and Robert 
E. Baldwin, The Political Economy of U.S. Import Policy (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1986). 
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In particular, we argue that the recent surge of inward foreign direct investment (IFDI) 


in the United States will alter the traditional patterns of protectionism. An influx of foreign 


investment means a fairly radical shift in the existing structure of competition. Faced with a 


new breed of rivals, some industries may still clamor for government assistance and 
protectionist legislation. Others may find their ranks weakened as foreign—owned "outsiders" 
become "insiders" and domestic production replaces imports. Traditional coalitions will be 
reshuffled as the lines between domestic and foreign producers become increasingly blurred. 
As corporate allegiances and preferences evolve, so too should their demands for 
protectionism. 

In this paper, we hypothesize about the possible effects of IFDI on the demand for 
protectionism in the United States. Building from the existing literature on corporate 
preferences and trade demands, we add the new variable of IFDI and trace its likely effects 
on corporate preferences, political activity, and U.S. trade policy. After sketching a rough 
model of these interrelationships, we describe three process variables that we label the 
coalition effect, the production effect, and the trade substitution effect. We then test our 
model against the recent history of foreign investment and the demand for protectionism in 
the steel, automobile, and semiconductor industries. 

Our results show that the political impact of IFDI is still modest, at best. While IFDI 
surged in the late 1980s in our industries, a deep penetration of non-local interests into the 
political process has yet to emerge. In many ways, this is to be expected. It would be 
surprising if foreign investors had an active political role so early in their experience in the 
U.S.. In addition, the levels of FDI as a percentage of total assets or sales remains relatively 


low in sectors like steel and semiconductors. Nonetheless, we believe that the model we offer 
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will provide important insights into the changing demands for protectionism as foreign 


investment grows. 


Traditionally economists have viewed protectionism as a result of rent-seeking among 
competing firms. Under specific conditions——if, for example, they are at a comparative 
disadvantage vis—a-vis foreign firms, or if they can capture excessive rents through the 
imposition of trade barriers——domestic firms will seek protectionist legislation as a means of 
maximizing profitability. As long as the expected benefits of protection exceed the costs of 
lobbying and the risk’ of potential retaliation, firms will pressure the political system to erect 
protectionist barriers. The political institutions of the state then sort through these demands 


and award protection to the firms with the best case, the most political clout, or the least 


vocal opposition.® In an extreme view of this process, tariff policy is nothing more than "the 


outcome of a redistributive battle between lobbies fought through the political system, and 

with all of the key actors displaying maximizing behavior".’ Firms seek protection whenever 
it is in their economic interest to do so, and the state imposes protectionist policies whenever 
the firms can muster a political coalition of sufficient strength. Although these rent-seeking 


models are not specific about the origin of firm preferences, the presumption is that firms 


*Risk in this instance would be calculated from the vantage point of the specific firm, not 
society at large. 


°See for instance I.M. Destler, American Trade Politics: System under Stress 
((Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 1986). For a modified version 
of this argument, see Robert A. Pastor, 


Economic Policy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980), pp. 186-199. 


In this "endogenous" theory of tariff policy, policymakers have no control over policy 
Outcomes and instead act only to channel the competing demands of their constituents. See 


Stephen P. Magee, William A. Brock and Leslie Young, Black Hole Tariffs and Endogenous 
Policy Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), p. 3 ff. 
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seek protection in response to a decline in their own profitability. This decline can, but need 
not, be attributable to an onslaught of imported goods. A simple downturn in the normal 
business cycle may also compel firms to seek protection. 

Certainly, these models capture most of the underlying economic rationale for 
protectionism. But they are flawed insofar as they treat the demand for protection as a static 
event rather than an ongoing and evolving process. Moreover, because they treat firms as 
undifferentiated rent-seekers, they have trouble explaining variation in industry coalitions and 
in the intensity of demand for protection. 

To fill these gaps, other scholars have modified the rent-seeking models to explain 
more precisely the conditions under which firms prefer protectionism to free trade. The 
standard theory is that import—competing firms gain from trade barriers, but the profitability 
of export—dependent and multinational firms depends upon free trade. For these 
internationally—oriented firms, protectionism imposes high costs on their business. Trade 
barriers raise the costs of imported inputs, disrupt intra—firm trade flows, and increase the 
probability of foreign retaliation. As a result, even when faced with foreign competition, 
these internationally—oriented firms will often favor free trade. The translation of corporate 
trade preferences into policy is thus more complicated than the static rent-seeking models 


suggest. Policy outcomes may depend less on the structure of the industry than they do on 


®Some models in fact stress economic downtums as a primary driver of the demand for 
protection. See for instance Giulio M. Gallarotti, "Toward a Business—Cycle Model of Tariffs," 
Intemational Organization, 39 (Winter 1985): 155-88; and James Cassing, Timothy McKeown, 


and Jack Ochs, "The Political Economy of the Tariff Cycle," American Political Science Review, 
80 (September 1986): 843-62. 


the composition of the firms within it. When multinational firms dominate an industry, the 
advocates of protectionism will not prevail.’ 

More recently, Helen Milner and David Yoffie have taken the analysis of corporate 
trade preferences one step further, arguing that preferences are not simply dichotomous 
between free trade and protectionism.” Under specific conditions, export-dependent firms 
might also favor restrictive trade policies. Milner and Yoffie note that increasing scale 
economies and learning effects make firms more dependent on access to foreign markets. 
When such access is impeded by foreign government protection or subsidies, firms will seek 
to make access to their own market contingent upon equal access abroad. In a similar vein, 
Aggarwal, Keohane and Yoffie have highlighted the various ways in which protectionism can 
vary Over time. Depending on the barriers to entry and exit that characterize an industry, 
protectionism may either become institutionalized, be repeated sporadically, or simply fade 


away.” 


In making these temporal distinctions, the authors introduce two key dynamics that 
are lacking in the earlier models: the evolution of protectionism over time and the ongoing 
relationship between firms, their competitors, and their political representatives. 

Still, something is missing. All of the studies of protectionism implicitly assume that 


the players in the political process are locally-owned, domestic—based firms. The implicit 


assumption, based on the historical record through the early 1980s, was that U.S. corporations 


"See Helen Milner, Resisting Protectionism: Global Industries and the Politics of 
Intemational Trade (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988). 


Helen Milner and David B. Yoffie, "Between Free Trade and Protectionism: Strategic 


Trade Policy and a Theory of Corporate Trade Demands," International Organization 43 (Spring 
1989). 


“See Vinod K. Aggarwal, Robert O. Keohane and David B. Yoffie, "The Dynamics of 
Negotiated Protectionism," American Political Science Review, 81 (June 1987). 
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are net exporters of investment capital and that imports represent the chief competition for 
U.S.-made products. 

Until quite recently, these assumptions made sense. From the mid—1940s until at least 
the early 1970s, U.S. firms dominated world markets and U.S. outward investment accounted 
for roughly half of the total developed world's stock of direct investment (See Table 1). By 
contrast, foreign direct investment in the United States accounted for only 9 percent of the 
world's stock in 1967 and 11 percent in 1975.7 While U.S. corporations controlled entire 
industrial sectors in foreign countries, foreign firms' share of the U.S. market remained trivial. 

In the 1980s, however, foreign direct investment in the United States ballooned. In 
the 1970s, direct investment flows to the United States had grown slowly to about $8 billion a 
year. Then, between 1980 and 1985, direct investment flows soared to about $19 billion a 
year. They hit $39 billion in 1986, $40 billion in 1987, $73 billion in 1988, and $71 
billion in 1989.’ By 1990 U.S. subsidiaries of foreign firms’ controlled $1.4 trillion of 
U.S assets and employed approximately 5 percent of the U.S. labor force. As Table 2 


indicates, manufacturing received the lion's share of IFDI. On a historical cost basis, foreign 


?Robert E. Lipsey, "Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S.: Changes Over Three Decades," 
Paper presented at NBER, May 15, 1992, p. 4. 


1 ipsey, Appendix Table A-1. 


“Mahnaz Fahim-Nader, "U.S. Business Enterprises Acquired or Established by Foreign 
Direct Investors in 1991," Survey of Current Business, May 1992, p. 69. 


Firms here include all non-bank affiliates. Lipsey, Appendix Table A—5, adapted from U.S. 


Department of Commerce, Foreign Direct Investment in the United States: Operations of U.S. 


Affiliates of Foreign Companies, Preliminary 1989 Estimates, Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
August 1991, Table B1. 


investment in the United States nearly equaled U.S. direct investments abroad.’ Together 
these figures represented a complete reversal of the U.S. investment position in just a decade. 


By 1991 the surge of the 1980s appeared to have receded and IFDI dropped 66 


percent from its 1990 level.’” Still, the stock of investment has now been substantially 


reshuffled, and with this reshuffling, one might predict a new relationship between foreign 
competition, domestic protection, and the demand for protection. 

To trace the effects of IFDI on protectionism, let us begin with a stylized model of the 
demand for protection. Assume that domestic firms within a particular large country are 
motivated by rent-seeking incentives, the business cycle, or strategic trade incentives to seek 
trade barriers. (Ceterus paribus, domestic producers who see a decline in their profits or fear 
an even greater decline in their future profits, will petition their government for relief.) If the 
coalition is strong enough or if the arguments are compatible with the ideological biases of 
government decision makers, some form of protectionist barriers will be erected. They may 
be tariff barriers or, in the United States, more politically palatable alternatives such as 
voluntary restraint agreements (VRAs). 

Most analyses of protectionism stop here. However, our primary interest is in 
understanding what will happen to demands for protectionism after the initial trade barriers 


are put into place-—what we will call stage two demands for protectionism. Stage two is 


16Stocks of foreign investment are calculated on a historical cost basis, thus undervaluing 
older investments. On a current cost basis, U.S. FDI abroad still exceeds considerably foreign 
direct investment in the United States. See Robert Eisner and Paul J. Pieper, "The World's 
Greatest Debtor Nation?" in The North American Review of Economics and Finance, 1 
(Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 1990); and Michael Ulan and William G. Dewald, "The U.S. Net 
International Investment Position: Misstated and Misunderstood,” in James A. Dorn and William 
A. Niskanen, eds., Dollars, Deficits, and Trade (Norwell, MA: Kluwer Academic, 1989). 


IMEDI was $65.9 billion in 1990 and $22.6 billion in 1991. See Fahim—Nader, "U.S. Business 
Enterprises," p. 69. 
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very important because it involves the responses of foreign firms. Once trade restrictions 
have been erected, foreign competitors have a variety of alternatives available: they can 
change their product mix, as was the case when textile producers turned from cotton to wool 
and man-made fibers in response to the 1961 long term arrangement (LTA) in textile 
trade,!® move to unrestricted locations,’® or-—our concern here--jump over trade 

restrictions by investing directly in the foreign market.” 

What happens to the demand for protectionism once foreign firms have responded to 
the initial tariff barriers by jumping over them? A very basic model of globalization might 
suggest that inward foreign investment could lead to the end of protectionism: as foreign 
firms penetrate local markets, the world becomes so interdependent that trade barriers become 
obsolete. This view, of course, is oversimplified: the impact of IFDI will vary with the type 
of IFDI (e.g., assembly/screwdriver operations, acquisitions, integrated greenfield plants, joint 


ventures, etc.), the amount of IFDI (e.g., capacity to supply 1 percent of the domestic market 


versus 50 percent), and the relationship between IFDI and trade (i.e., IFDI could be trade 


complementing or trade substituting). 


8A similar response occurred in autos, when Japanese producers moved into higher priced 
exports after the conclusion of the 1981 Voluntary Restraint Agreement. 


For example, in response to the various textile agreements, it was common for 
manufacturers in Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong to move to new locations like China, 


Indonesia, Bangladesh, etc. See David Yoffie, Power and Protectionism (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1983). 


*The decision to invest abroad, of course, can be motivated by a number of different 
objectives. Firms may invest in pursuit of natural resources, new market, greater efficiency, or 
strategic assets. The majority of first time investments in manufacturing and service industries 
have historically been initiated to circumvent trade barriers. See John H. Dunning, Multinational 
Enterpriseses and the Global Economy (Wokingham: Addison-Wesley, 1993), p. 59. 
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At the outset of the foreign investment process, interests should remain largely as they 
were during the import competition phase. Domestic producers and workers will define their 
interests against imported goods and lobby for import protection. Foreign transplant 
operations will be of little concern. As the level of foreign investment increases, however, 
the "who is us" phenomenon is likely to emerge.” Those sectors of the domestic industry 
that are employed by or linked to the transplant operations will find their loyalties shifting 
away from their traditional base to the newly—established subsidiaries of foreign corporations. 
Insofar as these foreign corporations retain ties to their own parent companies and their IFDI 
is a complement to their international trade, they-—and the agents or joint venture partners 
that surround them——will be strongly anti-protectionist. In some cases, if corporate 
proponents of protection are in alliances with foreign investors, even previously staunch 
advocates of trade barriers may reverse political positions. In these instances, we should see 
a marked decline in the demand for protectionism. 

Meanwhile, though, this second stage of IFDI may also cause new forces of protectionism 
to coalesce. Firms that find themselves losing ground to the transplants may fight even 
harder for protectionism, partly to insure against enhanced competition from future 
imports”, and partly because they view protection as the only way to regain a market 
position now under attack from several sides. Insofar as foreign investment is trade 
complementing, moreover, it actually serves to increase imports to the United States, putting 


domestic producers under continued pressure and, potentially, drawing new industries into a 


“1This now well-known phrase was first coined by Robert Reich in his 198? article in 
Harvard Business Review. See (finish). 


There is an extensive economics literature on the insurance theory of protection. See for 
instance Cassing, Hillman and Long 1986; Deardorff 1986; and Eaton and Grossman, 1985. 
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protectionist coalition. Seeing a new influx of imported parts and components, domestic 
suppliers will perceive a threat to their own livelihood, especially if these imports are 
benefitting from transfer pricing arrangements that keep their prices lower than those 
prevailing in the domestic market. When IFDI becomes a substitute for trade the logic 
becomes even more complicated: under these conditions, foreign investors may well become 
active proponents of protectionism. Once fixed assets are in place, a foreign investor, just 
like a domestic producer, may find it advantageous to raise the barriers for new international 
competitors. 

Thus in the wake of IFDI the forces for protectionism seem to run in both directions. 
To sort out these conflicting pressures, we believe it is useful to separate analytically three 
processes that we label the coalition effect of IFDI, the production effect of IFDI, and the 
trade substitution effect. The coalition effect traces the impact of IFDI on all the stakeholders 
involved. It asks how political constituencies are affected by foreign investment in the United 
States, and whether those constituencies are likely to lobby for or against protection. 
Conceptually, the coalition effect takes the political process described in the rent-seeking 
models and expands it to include a new set of existing and potential constituents. It also 
emphasizes that the effects of IFDI may be to split traditional constituencies in 
unconventional ways. Workers, for instance, are liable to split their allegiance, depending on 
the nationality of their employer. Workers in U.S.-owned firms, we hypothesize, will 


become more protectionist in the face of IFDI; employees of foreign-owned firms will join 


the anti—protectionist coalition. Similarly, while domestic firms will continue to lobby against 


their foreign competitors, their efforts may well be opposed by those states and municipalities 


in which the foreign investment is located.” In the abstract, it is impossible to predict the 
outcome of these battles. But the coalition effect suggests that, ceteris paribus, as IFDI grows 
in any specific industry or sector, more diverse constituencies-—domestic alliance partners, 
workers, suppliers, municipalities, etc.-—will join the voices in favor of reducing 
protectionism.” If one could generalize this effect to the economy as a whole, the coalition 
effect of foreign investment in the United States should lead to a decline in the demand for 
protection, or at least a modification in the traditional forms of protectionism. 

While the coalition effect describes the impact of IFDI on related parties, the 
production effect describes the impact which IFDI has on the incentives for local firms to 
continue lobbying for protectionism. The production effect is measured by the amount of 
foreign capacity investment within the domestic market. This investment in capacity can be 
critical because local firms are generally motivated to seek protection only if they believe 
there are rents available and the costs of pursuing protection do not outweigh the gains. IFDI 
can significantly alter these calculations by affecting the total capacity in place to supply the 
domestic market. Gains from protection accrue to local manufacturers only if they can 
expand output to substitute for imports or because they can raise prices. Both of these 
avenues to appropriating higher returns disappear if foreign investors can expand local 
manufacturing to fill any gaps caused by trade restrictions on their home—based production. 


In other words, the gains to local firms of investing political capital to get trade barriers will 


“For an excellent discussion of how "anti-protection" coalitions have mobilized to fight 
against protectionist legislation in specific industries, see I.M. Destler and John S. Odell, with 


Kimberly Ann Elliott, Anti-Protection: Changing Forces in United States Trade Politics 
(Washington, DC: Institute for International Economics, 1987). 


Note that we are considering here only the demand for protection, not the eventual supply. 
While the two are clearly connected, they are not the same. 
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decline as excess capacity, especially capacity owned by foreign investors, grows. In general, 
the production effect should work in the same direction as the initial coalition effect. Given 
the United States' ideological bias toward free trade”, firms are unlikely to invest 
aggressively in protection if they cannot regain their position even in a protected domestic 
market.” 

The third effect, the trade substitution effect, alters the incentives for the foreign 
investor to lobby for protection. In their early stages, most foreign investments are trade 
complements: i.e., unless there is a trade embargo or prohibitive barriers, most exporters 
continue to ship products across national boundaries after a rise in tariffs, quotas, or VRAs. 
IFDI complements those shipments with local assembly or incremental production to serve 
the local market. During this early phase of exports complementing foreign investment, the 
foreign manufacturer has strong incentives to lobby for free trade. Home-based production is 
usually the more profitable venture, since Overseas investments incur a variety of start-up 
costs that take time to reduce. As local investment ramps, however, quality and costs are 
liable to equilibrate across the markets as the manufacturer moves down a learning curve or 
reproduces its home-based supplier network in its new location. At this point, the 
manufacturer may become indifferent between serving the market as an exporter or as a local 


producer. If IFDI becomes a substitute for trade, the foreign investor should move from an 


**The role of ideology in driving trade policy is emphasized in Judith Goldstein, "A Re- 
examination of American Trade Policy: An Inquiry Into the Causes of Protectionism" (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of at Los See also Raymond Vernon and 
Debora L. Spar, Be Q cig icy (New York: 
Free Press, 1989), pp. 37-43; oe Tohn M. = Two Centuries of Tariffs (Washington, DC: 
United States International Trade Commission, 1976), pp. 45-81. 


This process will be particularly evident in industries with low barriers to exit and entry. 
In fact, FDI itself can be seen as a broad means of lowering barriers to entry. See Aggarwal 
et al., "The Dynamics of Negotiated Protectionism," pp. 350-51. 
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aggressively free trade position to a more neutral or even pro—protectionist stance. Ceteris 
paribus, a multinational firm that has ramped up production in a foreign market ahead of its 
home-based competitors may prefer protectionism in the new market to maintain a 
competitive advantage. 

By combining these three relationships—-the production effect, the coalition effect and 
the trade substitution effect, we can hypothesize the following demand curve for 
protectionism. 

The coalition effects reinforce the production effects and the trade substitution effects. 
As IFDI increases, the demand for protectionism should fall, since more local constituents are 
supporting foreign investors, more local firms will find protectionism a waste of political 
capital, and the complementary role of trade and IFDI leads foreign investors to defend free 


trade aggressively. If trade continues to complement IFDI, a stronger and stronger coalition 


should build within the host country against trade barriers. Foreign investors will have 


growing capacity within the host country, discouraging locally—-based producers from fighting 
for protectionism and tying more and more local constituencies to the foreign investor's 
interests. If trade becomes a substitute, however, the incentives begin to shift again. All 
other things being equal, foreign investors will become indifferent to trade barriers (assuming 
this is the only industry in which they compete and they do not worry about spillover effects 
into other sectors). On the other hand, if new foreign entrants threaten to enter the market or 
expand market share via international trade, foreign investors should become advocates of 
protection: because they have fixed assets in place, they may see themselves as losers from 
free trade, just like any other local firm. In such a setting, their constituencies——local 
workers, municipalities, etc.--should also support their efforts to resurrect or maintain trade 


barriers. 
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Together, the coalition effect, the production effect, and the trade substitution effect 
suggest a downward sloping demand for trade protection in the 1990s (see Figure 1). A surge 
of imported goods in the 1960s and 1970s led to an outcry for protectionism in the 1970s and 
1980s. By the late 1980s, though, the import surge in the United States had been replaced by 
an investment surge. This latter surge, we suggest, will be followed by a gradual decline in 
the demand for trade protection and a search for new methods of bolstering the 
competitiveness of U.S. industry against their foreign competitors. 

Eventually, though, the process may come full circle. As foreign—based firms develop 
their business in the United States, they--like foreign subsidiaries everywhere——will lose 
their foreign identity and see themselves as "insiders" rather than "outsiders". They will link 
forces with domestic firms, join industry associations and even array themselves if need be 
against former partners in their home country. In the next round of protectionism, they will 


align themselves with U.S.—based firms, joining together to ward off new competitors from 


abroad (see Figure 2). 


Below, we explore this rough model against recent experience in three key industrial 
sectors: steel, automobiles and semiconductors. We chose these industries because they are 
all large and important U.S. sectors that in recent years have experienced both an outcry of 
protectionism and an influx of foreign direct investment. Our research on these industries are 


still in their preliminary stages. 


The Steel Industry 
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Since 1968, U.S. steel manufacturers have repeatedly lobbied for relief from imported 


steel, and their demands have yielded almost continuous protection from foreign competition. 


Steel imports first began rising in the late 1950s, due to in large part to domestic 
shortages caused by the steel strikes of 1959. Imports increased dramatically in the 1960s, 
spurred by the rapid decline in raw material and shipping costs, increases in foreign 
productivity that resulted from the adoption of modern technology, and the behavior of U.S. 


steel consumers who stockpiled imported steel prior to hedge against the risk of domestic 


strikes prior to each triennial labor negotiation.”” In 1968, steel imports reached 16.3 million 


tons. As Figure 3 shows, this volume represented nearly 17 percent of apparent consumption, 
triggering an urgent call by U.S. producers to restrain imports. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate to put a quota on imports, limiting them to 9.6 
percent of the domestic market. Rather than await the outcome of the legislation, the German 
and Japanese governments proposed a voluntary restraint agreement (VRA)--providing for 
imports of 12.7 million tons in 1969 with a 5 percent permitted export growth in the next two 
years. In 1971, negotiations began to extend the VRAs, but were halted due to European and 
Japanese objections to the 10 percent surcharge on all imports announced by President Nixon 
to stem the dollar crisis. An agreement was finally reached in May 1972, but when world 


demand for steel surged the following year, the VRAs were allowed to expire.” 


27Robert W. Crandall, The U.S. Steel Industry in Recurrent Crisis: Policy Options in a 
Competitive World (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1981), pp. 22-28; and William 
T. Hogan, World Steel in the 1980s: A Case of Survival (Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
1983), pp. 194-96. 


8Hogan, World Steel in the 1980s, pp. 198-99. 
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By the mid-1970s, however, the U.S. steel producers again found themselves under 
siege.” The U.S. industry faced three distinct problems. First, the world steel industry had 
entered a phase of declining demand and excess capacity. Consumption of steel began to 
decline throughout the advanced industrial world due to the general slowdown in economic 
activity, the increased use of substitutes (such as plastics, aluminum, ceramics, and glass) and 
changes in consumer preferences that lowered steel demand (e.g., for smaller versus larger 
cars and for frozen versus canned foods). Second, the U.S. steel industry no longer enjoyed 
any particular advantage. U.S. producers were relatively slow to adopt technological 
innovations such as the basic oxygen furnace and continuous casting.” Moreover, the early 
advantages that U.S. producers had enjoyed in raw material costs had disappeared by the 
mid-1970s. The discovery abroad of low-cost iron ore combined with falling international 
shipping costs, enabled large foreign integrated mills to import raw materials at prices similar 
to those in the United States. Finally, foreign governments had begun providing sizable 
subsidies to their domestic steel producers, thereby hindering exit and lowering price. 

Very quickly these global changes manifest themselves in the U.S. market, pushing prices 
down, imports up, and increasing local demands for protectionism. In 1975, U.S. Steel filed 
seven countervailing duty petitions against seven European producers. When the Treasury 


Department dismissed these petitions, and U.S. Steel filed suit in customs court. In July 


°See Donald F. Barnett and Louis Schorsch, Steel: Upheaval in a Basic Industry (Cambridge, 
MA: Ballinger, 1983), chapter 3; and Thomas K. McCraw and Patricia A. O'Brien, "Production 


and Distribution: Competition Policy and Industry Structure," in Thomas K. McCraw, ed., 
America versus Japan (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1986), pp. 84-100; and 


*Continuous casting allows thin slabs and rods to be produced from raw molten steel, 
thereby dispensing with the costs of cooling, transporting, and reheating. In 1980, only 20.3 
percent of the steel produced in the United States was continuously cast, compared to 86 percent 
in Japan. By 1992, the United States (at 77 percent) still lagged Japan (at 90 percent) although 
the distance between the two countries had narrowed considerably. 
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1975, American specialty steel producers filed a petition with the Intemational Trade 
Commission (ITC) for relief against steel imports from Europe, Japan, and Canada. The ITC 
ruled affirmatively in 1976; to prevent the imposition of higher tariffs, President Ford sought 
to negotiate VRAs with the involved countries. Only Japan agreed, and three-year quotas 
were then imposed on the other exporters.*? 

In 1977, however, imports again began to rise, leading steel producers to intensify 
their demands for protection. In response, the Carter Administration introduced the "trigger 
price mechanism" in 1978, a novel innovation that established a floor price (calculated as the 
cost of production in Japan—-the low cost producer——plus a profit margin) for imports. 
Imports priced below the trigger price automatically triggered an anti-dumping investigation 
and the threat of duties. The mechanism did succeed in placing a floor on prices. In 1979, 
imports also began to decline——an outcome that owed less to the trigger price mechanism 
than it did to the decline of the dollar. 

As the dollar began to rise in the 1980s, imports again began to rise. U.S. producers 
once again petitioned for relief, filing 98 countervailing duty (CVD) and 38 anti-dumping 
(AD) petitions regarding a wide range of hot- and cold-rolled products, plates and 
structurals, between January and June 1982.* To head off the imposition of heavy duties 
and resulting conflicts with Europe and Japan, the Reagan Administration convinced industry 


to drop these suits in exchange for new VRAs. In October 1984, a program of VRAs with 


1Michael Bortus, "The Politics of Competitive Erosion in the U.S. Steel Industry,” in John 


Zysman and Laura Tyson, American Industry in Intemational Competition (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1983), p. 87. 


Crandall, "the U.S. Steel Industry in Recurrent Crisis,” pp. 111-14. 


8§pecific petitions are listed in I.M. Destler, 
(Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 1986), pe B-2 and B-3. 
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major exporting countries was introduced, aimed at reducing imports from nearly 27 percent 
of U.S. consumption to 20.2 percent for a five year period. Imports, in fact did fall, although 
not to the target level because of the rapid growth of imports from producers not subject to 
the restraints.” 

As the expiration date approached, the U.S. industry began lobbying once again, 
campaigning to extend the VRAs for another five years. This time, they were opposed by a 
concerted effort against protectionism launched by the domestic consumers of foreign steel.* 
Faced with these conflicting pressures, President Bush agreed to a Steel Trade Liberalization 
Program on July 25, 1989.*° In the first part of this program, the expiring voluntary 
restraint agreements were renewed for two and a half years, and ten bilateral agreements to 
eliminate trade—distorting practices in the steel sector were signed. At the same time, all 
countries agreed to negotiate a Multilateral Steel Agreement, modeled on the GATT, which 
would eliminate trade—distorting government subsidies. Presumably, the intent of this 
program was to move the global steel industry back towards a level playing field and stop the 
U.S. manufacturers from launching endless rounds of protectionism. 

But when the VRAs expired on March 31, 1992 and an MSA was not in place, U.S. 
producers were again in Washington, initiating 84 CVD and AD suits against imports from 21 
countries. The suits, which were filed on June 30, 1992, covered imports of 4 types of steel 


products: plate, hot—rolled, cold-rolled, and corrosion resistant. The final rulings of the ITC 


“Congressional Budget Office, How Federal Policies Affect the Steel Industry, February 
1987. 


*New York Times, 19 May 1988, 24 July 1989, and 26 July 1980. 


*During the 1988 Presidential campaign, Bush had promised to renew protection for the 
industry when it appeared that Dukakis was gaining ground in the Rust Belt. 
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excluded most hot-rolled or cold-rolled products, yielding duties in just over half of the 
imports subject to investigation. AD margins ranged from 1.47 percent (Canada) to 109.22 
percent (UK), and CVD margins ranged from 0.59 percent (Germany) to 44.36 percent 
(Brazil). 

One of the most striking features of these filings was that they occurred just as FDI in 
the U.S. integrated steel industry was beginning to rise. For most of the postwar period, the 
USS. steel industry was almost entirely domestic, with foreign firms competing primarily 
through exports to the U.S. market.” Beginning in the mid—1980s, however, Asian 
producers began to make two main types of investments in U.S. operations. First were those 
in existing major U.S. integrated producers. In 1984, NKK, and National Steel entered a S0- 
50 joint venture including all of National's steel operations; NKK's ownership was 
subsequently increased to 70 percent.* In 1990, Kawasaki purchased 40 percent of Armco's 
steel operations in exchange for a $375 million investment.” 

Second were smaller joint ventures in specific mills. These included Nippon Steel's 


joint venture with Inland Steel to build a galvanizing mill; Pohang Steel's joint venture 


7Although European investments in U.S. minimills had existed for some time, their output 
remained extremely small relative to the overall market. Interview with American Iron and Steel 
Institute official. 


38T. Balerek, "NKK Could Get 90% of National Steel," American Metal Market, 27 April 
1990. 


William T. Hogan, Global Steel in the 1990s: Growth or Decline (Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1991), chapter 8. 


“Nippon Steel invested $60 million for 50 percent of the mill and also purchased a 14 
percent interest in Inland for $185 million. RJ. Darnall, "Inland Steel's JV: From Competitive 
Gap to Competitive Advantage,” Planning Review (September/October 1990): 10; and S. Weiner, 
"Don't Merge, Joint Venture," Forbes, 12 November 1990, p. 37. 
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with USX to build a cold rolling mill to produce sheet for cars and appliances;*! and Kobe 


Steel's joint venture with USX to open a new galvanizing mill.” 


These joint ventures—— 
especially in the coating and galvanizing business-—provided cash-strapped American steel 
producers with needed capital to supply the rapidly-growing and high value—added market; 
however, they represented only a small share of the American producer's total operations. All 
together, analysts estimated that foreign—controlled plants represented approximately 10 
percent to 15 percent of all raw steel production in the United States.” 

At first glance, therefore, the steel industry seems to run contrary to the predictions of 
our model, since the demand for protectionism appears to have risen along with an increase in 
IFDI. Part of the explanation lies in the fact that these investments have generally not been 
trade substituting. Typically the joint ventures use either imported feed stock (i.e., they are 
import complementing) or existing feed stock from the U.S. partner (i.e., they are import 
neutral). 

Nor did they lead to an increase in capacity. The U.S. market for galvanized and 
coated sheets was expected to grow rapidly due to the rising demand from automobile 
companies and appliance manufacturers for lighter and more corrosion-resistant steel. U.S. 


manufacturers wanted to shift production to these higher-valued added products. Lacking 


Capital-—and in some cases, patents—-joint ventures were attractive to the U.S. firms. For the 


“'Pohang acquired a 50 percent interest for $200 million. Hogan, Global Steel in the 1990s, 
chapter 8. 


“Ibid.; and "Kobe-USX JV Begins Production," Japan 21st, April 1993, p. 27. 


“Interview with official at American Iron and Steel Institute, 20 August 1993. 
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Japanese manufacturers, joint ventures provided a means to enter the U.S. market in a cheaper 


manner than building new capacity in Japan.“ 

In terms of our model, then, there is nothing about foreign investment in the steel 
industry that should lead domestic producers to believe that protection would be any less 
necessary. On the contrary, the production and trade substituting effect implies a continued 
demand for protection. 

Still, the behavior of individual company's with regard to the 1992 CVD and AD 
filings provide some indication of possible future trends. In line with our prediction about the 
effects of foreign investment on domestic coalitions, Armco and National-—and most of the 
participants in smaller joint ventures-—did not join the AD suits against Japan.* As foreign 
investment in the U.S. steel industry rises, we might therefore expect that demands for 
protection will eventually decline. 

In this context, though, it is also worth noting that the U.S. steel industry's recent demand 
for protection has occurred at a time of continued financial pressure for U.S. steel producers. 
In only two of the last ten years—-1987 and 1989-—has the industry had a positive return on 
sales. Part of the problem lies in the recent recession which forced down steel prices (more 
than 25 percent between 1989 and 1993 in some products) and hindered a return to 


profitability. In addition, in the 1980s, U.S. steel producers began to face new domestic 


“Investments in these areas also proved prescient in light of duties imposed by the U.S> 
government in August 1993. 


“SBy contrast, USX joined the suit against Korea despite its joint venture with Pasco. The 
Reportedly, the company calculated that imports from Korea damaged its profitability and that 
the galvanizing plant could obtain its steel inputs from other sources. 
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competition from highly-efficient minimills.* Originally, minimills competed only in 
lower-end products (principally rods and bars used for construction), but by the early 1990s, 
they had begun to expand out of their niche markets to compete head to head in the important 
area of flat-rolled products. By 1993, these smaller, more nimble producers had garnered 25 
percent of the U.S. steel market. The rising share of U.S. minimills means that U.S. 
integrated steel mills must either raise prices or capture a greater share of the remaining 
market if they are to remain profitable. 

Yet, the behavior of foreign steel producers and their governments makes increasing 
share or raising prices in the U.S. market difficult. Even in a recovery, prices are likely to 
remain depressed due to the heavy subsidy policies of many foreign nations, which has 
prevented restructuring Overseas and ensured an excess supply of steel on the world market. 
Given the sizable scale economies of integrated steel mills, producers have a large incentive 
to lower prices so that they can operate at high capacity. 

Thus, even in the absence of rising imports, protection can provide immediate benefits 
for U.S. integrated mills, especially since the Commerce Department has in recent years 
decided in favor of the petitioner in 97 percent of the anti-dumping cases it has investigated 
(although, as in the recent case, ITC must rule on whether imports are the cause of injury). 
Steel industry experts estimate that a duty of 10 percent blocks a foreign producer completely 


from the United States. Since importers must start posting bonds for the preliminary duties 


““Minimills used electric arc furnaces to melt scrap steel, a process that eliminated the costly 
steps involved in transforming coal and iron ore into molten steel. As a result, they were able 
to operate profitably at a far smaller scale than integrated steel makers. See Donald F. Barnett 


and Robert W. Crandall, Up from the Ashes: The Rise of the Steel Minimill in the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1986). 
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(before final rulings are reached), even filing for protection can provide a boost to the 


domestic industry.” 


The Automobile Industry 


Protectionism came to the U.S. automobile industry in the early 1980s, following the 
much-heralded "invasion" of Japanese auto imports in the wake of the 1973 oil shocks. Prior 
to 1973 the automobile industry had been completely dominated by the Big Three U.S. firms: 
Ford, General Motors (GM) and Chrysler. So ingrained was their control of the market that 
the Justice Department periodically considered launching antitrust proceedings against these 
firms; it seemed inconceivable that foreign manufacturers would ever gain more than a token 
share of the vast U.S. market. 

And indeed, the import invasion began slowly. The first imported car to achieve 
commercial success in the United States market was the Volkswagen Beetle, which entered 
the market in the mid-1950s. In the 1960s, the Beetle was joined by other small, low— 
priced cars such as French—built Renaults and Italian Fiats . In 1965, these imports accounted 
for 6.1 percent of new car registrations; by 1969, that figure had risen to 11.2 percent.* 

Still, the domestic manufacturers saw no threat in the imported cars and no reason to abandon 


their traditional free-trade stance. 


“Wall Street Journal, 28 January 1993. 


“From Robert W. Crandall, "Import Quotas and the Automobile Industry: The Costs of 


Protectionism," Brookings Review (Summer 1984), p. 9. Based on data in Automotive News, 
Market Data Book Issue, April 27, 1983. 
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A decade later, however, everything had changed. After the oil price hikes of 1973 and 
1979 Americans had flocked to the cheaper, more fuel efficient cars sold by Japanese auto 
makers such as Toyota and Honda. While sales of other foreign makers declined, the 
Japanese imports soared.” By 1979 the import share of the U.S. market stood at 22.7 
percent; in 1980, it hit 28.2 percent. Meanwhile the domestic manufacturers were seeing their 
own profits dissolve. After fluctuating sharply throughout the 1970s, corporate profits 
plummeted in 1980, when the Big Three together lost $4 billion on sales of 6.3 million cars. 
Their combined profit rate of -9.3 percent was 23.2 percent below the national average for 
manufacturing.~° 

Not surprisingly, then, 1980 also saw the U.S. auto industry petitioning for protection for 
the first time. In July the Intemational Trade Commission launched an investigation under 
Section 201° of the Trade Act of 1974. What was surprising, though, was that the industry 
split in its support for import restrictions. Ford was staunchly in favor of them, having joined 
with the United Auto Workers union (UAW) to make a formal appeal before the ITC. 


Chrysler was ambivalent; it gave its approval for restrictions, but did not appear at the ITC 


“See Michael A. Nickele, "Dazzling Import Performance in 1980 sparked US. 
Protectionism," Ward's Automotive Yearbook, 1981, pp. 23-24. 


Crandall, "Import Quotas and the Automobile Industry," p. 9. 


Section 201, generally known as the "escape clause" provides relief for industries that have 
suffered serious injury as a result of imports. Under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, industries 
had to show that they had suffered "serious" damage as a direct result of U.S. tariff concessions 
On imports and that these imports were the "major" cause of their distress. The 1974 act 
lowered these thresholds. Under its provisions, industries only had to demonstrate that imports 
were a "substantial cause of serious injury, or the threat thereof". In addition, industries no 
longer had to prove that their injury had resulted directly from specific U.S. tariff concessions. 
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hearings to testify officially. And GM's president publicly denounced any import 


restrictions as protectionist. In the end, the ITC rejected the petition, ruling 3-2 that imported 
cars had not been a "substantial cause of injury" to the U.S. automakers. 

Nevertheless, it was clear to all involved that the industry's demand for protectionism had 
not ended with the ITC's ruling. In February 1981 Senators Danforth and Bentsen introduced 
a bill to impose a quota of 1.6 million on Japanese auto imports. Other bills before Congress 
included more stringent import quotas as well as domestic content requirements for all cars 
sold in the United States.*° In an apparent response to these threats, Japan's MITI 
announced in May of 1981 a program of "voluntary" restrictions (VRA) on Japanese auto 
exports to the United States. The Japanese pledged to cap annual car shipments at 1.68 
million, or approximately 180,000 vehicles less than they had sold the previous year.* In 
1983, the Japanese renewed the VRA for the 1984-85 period, only raising the limit slightly to 
1.85 million cars. Again the Japanese action pre-empted legislation in Congress that, if 
passed, would have demanded stringent local content requirement.” 


Between 1983 and 1988, meanwhile, the U.S. automobile industry underwent a 


financial renaissance. After tax profits in 1983 reached more than $6 billion. In 1988, after 


*Nickele, "Dazzling Import Performance," p. 24. 


Robert C. Feenstra, "Voluntary Export Restraint in U.S. Autos, 1980-81: Quality, 
Employment and Welfare Effects," in Robert E. Baldwin and Anne O. Krueger, eds., The 
Structure and Evolution of Recent U.S. Trade Policy (University of Chicago, 1984) p. 37. 


“Michael Nickele, "Imports gain offensive — put domestics in quandary," Ward's Automotive 
Yearbook 1982, p. 145. 


Late in 1982 the House of Representatives passed a bill which required U.S. content in 
import cars starting at 10% with a 100,000-unit annual sales threshold. For each additional 
100,000 cars sold, the domestic content would have to increase by 10%, to a maximum of 90%. 
The bill was defeated when the Senate failed to take action on it. See Alan K. Binder, "Foreign 
Carmakers Adopt American Soil and Style," Ward's Automotive Yearbook, 1983, p. 139. 
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four consecutive years of growth, Big Three profits jumped to a record $11.2 billion. During 
this period, demands for protectionism virtually disappeared. 

It was during this period as well that the Japanese transplants first appeared. In October 
1983, Honda opened an assembly plant at Marysville, Ohio with a projected capacity of 
500,000 cars; Nissan followed suit with a 220,000-car plant in Smyrna, Tennessee. Over the 
next six years, they were joined by Mazda, Toyota, Diamond-Star Motors and Subaru/Isuzu 
(see Table 3.) Between 1980 and 1988 the stock of foreign investment in the US. 
automobile industry grew from $1.4 billion to $4.0 billion and U'S. affiliates' automotive 
manufacturing sales increased from $6.7 billion to $16 billion.” 

From the start, reactions to the Japanese transplant operations were split. To the 
towns and states that wooed them, the Japanese investors were a windfall, bringing jobs, 
capital and technology to regions sorely in need of an economic boost. Throughout the 
American Midwest, states vied with each other to offer the auto investors the most attractive 
packages of inducements and incentives.*’ Once the investments were in place, the states 
became staunch supporters of IFDI and opponents of any protectionist legislation against the 
Japanese investors. Labor, on the other hand, was torn. Japanese investment in the auto 
plants clearly meant jobs. Many of these jobs, though, were non-union, and many of the 


Japanese management practices violated the norms long established on American shop 


Donald H. Dalton, "Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S. Automotive Industry," in Foreign 


Direct Investment in the United States: Review and Analysis of Current Developments (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1991), p. 53. 


"For an interesting ond of the state and local stories, see Ernest J. ene and 
William C. Green, The : 


(New York: Press, 1990), 
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floors.® Throughout the mid—1980s, therefore, the UAW took a middle of the road course, 
focussing its political activities on the passage of a local content bill. Such bills were 
introduced repeatedly in both houses of Congress but never had sufficient support to become 
enacted in law. 

The automakers, meanwhile, were also torn. During the early phases of the Japanese 
build-up, they were silent. Their own profits at this time (1983-1988) were quite strong and 
they assumed, apparently, that the transplant production would merely replace existing exports 
or, at worst, allow the Japanese producers to make up for the export capacity lost under the 
VRAs. Until about 1989, therefore, we find little evidence of protectionist lobbying by the . 
Big Three. The only exceptions are small and sporadic: In 1985 Chrysler's chairman, Lee 
Iacocca, criticized President Reagan's decision not to seek continuation of the Japanese 
VRA;°* and all the Big Three voiced their disapproval in 1987 after MITI decided to extend 
the VRA at a level of 2.3 million passenger cars.” Mostly, though, the U.S. makers seemed 
content to enjoy several years of unprecedented prosperity. 

After 1989, however, slipping profits brought the Big Three's attention back squarely 
to their Japanese competitors. And by this time, the force of the competition was 


overwhelming. In 1990 import sales accounted for 26 percent of the U.S. total and 


transplants accounted for an additional 15 percent, leaving the domestic producers with just 


59 percent between them (see Tables 4 and 5). Remarking on this tum of events, Ford's 


See "Shaking up Detroit: How Japanese Carmakers Are Beating the Big Three on Their 
Own Turf," Business Week, August 14, 1989, pp. 74-80. 


Alan K. Binder, "End of Restraints, New Entries Seen Bolstering Record-setting Imports 
sales in 1985 and beyond," Ward's Automotive Yearbook 1985, p. 141. 


Alan K. Binder, "Import New Car, Light Truck Sales Fall in 1987, But Market Share 
Climbs," Ward's Automotive Yearbook 1988, p. 201. 
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chairman Donald E. Petersen cautioned that "growing excess capacity in the global auto 
market during the early 1990s will cause competition to escalate from a fight for market 
share to a battle for survival." Iacocca, as usual, was more direct. "They're murdering us," 
he said. As the position of the U.S. manufacturers deteriorated, they returned, as we 
would expect, to lobby for protection. 

But their lobbying was quite different this time. First, since the imports' share of the 
market had not changed significantly since their early 1980s,% the domestic manufacturers 
could not easily petition for relief on the basis of import competition. More importantly, 
perhaps, the domestic manufacturers now had a vested interest in the maintenance of existing 
import levels, since some of their own most successful models were in fact imported from 
overseas plants. During the 1980s, the Big Three had responded to the Japanese invasion in 
large part by forming alliances with their Japanese counterparts. Ford, for example, bought 25 
percent of Mazda; GM bought 37.5 percent of Isuzu and 5.3 percent of Suzuki; and Chrysler 
purchased 25 percent of Mitsubishi Motors Corporation (MMC).© As a result of these 
alliances, many American—badged cars such as the Geo Storm, the Dodge Colt and the Ford 
Festiva were actually assembled in Japan or Korea and classified as imports.“ Thus the Big 


Three could not retaliate against "imports" without seriously affecting their own profitability. 


“Harry A. Stark, "Review/Preview," Ward's Automotive Yearbook 1990, p. 15. 


*In 1980 imports were 27 percent of U.S. sales; in 1990, they were 26 percent. 


“In early 1992 Chrysler sold much of its remaining equity in MMC, leaving it with only 5.88 
percent. 


“See Deebe Ferris, "The Makings of an ‘American’ Car," Ward's Automotive Yearbook 1992, 
pp. 19-22. 
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Nevertheless, Detroit did step up its lobbying efforts in 1991 and 1992. Together with 
the UAW, Ford and Chrysler supported a congressional bill (the Trade Enhancement Act of 


1992) that would have linked Japanese auto sales to the reduction of Japan's trade surplus 


with the United States. For the first time, the bill also counted as imports Japanese—brand 


cars made in the United States that did not include a sufficient level of components from 
"traditional American suppliers". Interestingly, GM explicitly did not support the bill, stating 
that "Market shares are determined by competition".© Instead, along with the other 
manufacturers, it spent the bulk of its lobbying efforts petitioning the U.S. government to help 
pry open the Japanese market to U.S. auto imports. It was this effort that led to the now- 
infamous presidential mission to Tokyo early in 1992. 

Meanwhile, just as the U.S. auto manufacturers were groping towards a new strategy for 
protectionism, several new players were entering the game. Most dramatically, a strong anti- 
protectionist campaign was launched by the American International Automobile Dealers 
Association (AIADA). Drawing heavily on the jobs—related theme of "who is us", the 
AIADA lobbied against any bill that gave Big Three plants preference over the Japanese 
transplants. Denouncing the Trade Enhancement Act as "downright protectionism", the 
president of the AIADA argued in the spring of 1992 that "the U.S. government would be 
throwing thousands of Americans out of work to save jobs of other Americans solely on the 


basis of company ownership".”” 


©The bill required that Japan reduce its trade surplus by 20% a year over 5 years until it 
reached a “position of relative balance". If Japan failed to meet its target, its U.S. auto sales 
would be cut by 250,000 vehicles a year. 


Quoted in Wall Street Journal, January 14, 1991. 


°’Max Gates, "Import Dealers Declare War on Trade Limiters," Automotive News May 25, 
1992, p. 6. 
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On the other side, auto suppliers were rushing to join the protectionist coalition. As the 
Japanese transplants had expanded their operations in the United States, they had also 
gradually expanded the Japanese—made parts that they either imported from their suppliers 
back home or, increasingly, purchased from Japanese firms that invested directly in the U.S. 
market. By the early 1990s, these Japanese—made parts had become a major competitive 
threat to the U.S. parts makers, who saw their own profits decline as imports and IFDI in this 
industry rose almost simultaneously.* Accordingly, the parts makers began to lodge their 
own complaints against the "unfair practices" of their Japanese competitors. Like the 
automakers, though, the focus of their efforts was on gaining American access to the Japanese 
market, rather than just limiting Japanese exports to the United States. And as with the 
automakers, many parts suppliers refrained from taking any political action at all since their 
own businesses were so intimately connected with the Japanese.© 

As of the summer of 1993, then, protectionism in the U.S. auto industry seemed sporadic 
and half-hearted. The automakers griped about the trade imbalance and the inaccessibility of 
the Japanese market. They periodically supported legislation aimed at curbing either the 


Japanese imports or the Japanese transplants.” But, given the new coalitions that had 


In 1990, auto parts alone accounted for one-fourth of the U.S.—Japan trade deficit. 


Journal of Commerce, 21 June 1991. 


Most dramatically, the Big Three lobbied the U.S. government to charge the Japanese 
automakers with dumping minivans. On May 19, 1992 the Commerce Department found that 
Toyota and Mazda were indeed guilty of pricing minivans at less than fair value in the U.S. 
market. But on June 24 the ITC ruled that the underpricing had not caused "material injury" to 
GM, Ford and Chrysler. 
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emerged in the 1980s and the auto makers’ own divided loyalties, no significant protectionism 


had been imposed.” 


The Semiconductor Industry 


The semiconductor industry originated with the invention of the transistor by Bell 
Laboratories in 1947. The early history of semiconductors is a industry of American product 
innovation driven by the entry of new American firms. By the mid-1970s, American 
companies dominated the semiconductor industry, with greater than 70 percent of the world's 
markets. During this period of growth and prosperity, semiconductor firms, like their 
counterparts in automobiles and steel were ardent supporters of free trade. Working through 
various associations, American semiconductor firms supported U.S. government efforts at 
general trade liberalization during the Tokyo Round and strongly advocated the reduction of 
all U.S. tariffs on semiconductors. Although tariff reductions on semiconductors were linked 
in U.S. government negotiations with reciprocal reductions by Japan, some of the largest 
semiconductor firms were in favor of tariff liberalization through the early 1980s even in the 


absence of Japanese concessions.” 


"There are some signs, still tentative, that this relative passivity is about to change. In 
January 1993, the Big Three informed government trade officials that they were intending to 
seek punitive charges against Japanese and European auto makers on grounds that they were 
dumping their exports in the U.S. market. (See New York Times, January 26, 1993, p. Al.) One 
month later, though, the automakers changed their mind, opting not to file the suit at all, and 
instead announcing plans to gather evidence that the Japanese auto industry was routinely 
violating U.S. antitrust laws. See "Why Detroit hit the brakes," Businessweek ,February 22, 1993, 
pp. 36-37. 


The CEO of one of the largest merchant semiconductor firms reported in an interview that 
elimination of tariffs allowed his firm to cut 21 full-time bookkeeping positions that were 
reporting to U.S. Customs on the firm's imports from its overseas assembly operations. He noted 
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By the late 1970s and early 1980s, however, Japan's emergence as a major player in 
the semiconductor industry began to affect the trade preferences and political behavior of U.S 
semiconductor firms. By 1985, Japan's share of the U.S. market had grown to almost 17 
percent. Since most of this growth in share came from trade rather than IFDI, imports 
ballooned and the trade deficit in semiconductors widened (see Table 6). American efforts to 
penetrate Japan's semiconductor market stagnated: U.S. sales in Japan hovered around 10 
percent, where it had been for almost a decade.” 

Rising imports, alone, might have led to any number of trade responses from the 
semiconductor industry. Indeed, when first imports started to rise in the mid—1970s, the 
industry had remained in favor of free trade and simply adjusted by moving offshore 
(including Japan) to reduce labor costs. U.S. semiconductors firms had not anticipated 
Japanese government success because Japan's reputation for promoting industry was only in 


its nascent stages. In addition, U.S. managers were confident that they could out—innovate 


Japan.” By the mid—1980s, however, that confidence was gone: in June of 1985, the trade 


association filed an unfair trade petition (section 301 of the 1974 Trade Act) against Japan 
and asked the U.S. government to retaliate against Japanese firms unless there was substantial 


improvement in the U.S. share of Japan's market. According to the petition, the Japanese 


that getting tariff cuts from Japan was much less important than his firm's ability to import freely. 


Semiconductor Industry Association (SIA), 
memorandum in support of a petition pursuant to Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1987 as 
Amended, June 14, 1985. 


™David Yoffie, "The Global Semiconductor Industry," Harvard Business School Case no. 9- 
388-052. 
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market remained closed to imports even while Japanese companies were exporting their 
products at predatory prices for the sole purpose of building market share.” 
While the section 301 suit was pending, individual firms filed suits in the fall of 1985 


charging the Japanese with dumping erasable programmable read-only memories (EPROMs) 


on the U.S. market.” Intel, AMD, and National Semiconductor, all firms dependent upon 


exports with extensive overseas operations, were responsible for the EPROM suit. The 
objectives of the dumping case were to add bargaining power to the 301 negotiations; the 
firms stated that if dumping did not stop and the Japanese market was not liberalized, they 
would ask the government to impose dumping duties on EPROMs or even request a separate 
quota.” 

The SIA's petition had two objectives: to insure a U.S. market share of at least 20 
percent in Japan by the early 1990s and to stop Japanese dumping of memory products in the 
U.S. and third country markets. In July of 1986, the U.S. government negotiated an 
agreement with Japan that mirrored the industry's demands. Immediately prior to the 1986 
semiconductor trade agreement (hereafter referred to as the SCTA), the US government found 
Japanese companies guilty of dumping EPROMs and DRAMs, with dumping margins of up 
to 188 percent for individual Japanese suppliers. As part of the SCTA, the US agreed to 
suspend the dumping suits in exchange for the Japanese producers agreeing not to sell their 


products at prices below their (average) cost of production, plus an eight percent profit 


*SIA, Japanese Market Barriers. 


In 1984, a small semiconductor manufacturer, Micron Technology, also filed a dumping 
suit against Japanese producers of 64K DRAMs. This suit, however, was not widely supported. 


John Coleman and David Yoffie, "The Semiconductor Industry Association and the Trade 
Dispute With Japan," Harvard Business School Case, no. 0-387-205, 1987. 
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margin, in the US and third markets. When it appeared that Japan was not honoring the 
agreement, the SIA requested that the U.S. government retaliate to force compliance. In April 
of 1987, the U.S. government imposed 100 percent tariffs on $300 million worth of Japanese 
consumer and office goods. 

Even before demands for trade barriers began to rise in the 1980s, foreign investment 
was already underway in the U.S. Indeed, unlike the patterns established in the steel and 
automobile cases, IFDI in semiconductors began well before the increase in protectionist 
activities. By the early 1970s, various European firms were investing in the U.S. market, 
with Japan's NEC following in 1977. Much of this early IFDI was in the form of acquisition 
and was driven by industrial organization motives rather than by macro variables such as 
locational advantages, tax policies, cost of capital, and protectionism. Until the end of the 
1970s, small American firms were the clear leaders in product and process technology. Many 
of these companies were willing recipients of foreign (or domestic) capital because of the 


rising capital and R&D expenditures required in the industry. While venture capital was 


plentiful for most of this period for start-up companies, intense Japanese competition 


beginning around 1976 limited access to debt and equity markets for small firms that wanted 
to expand their fab or assembly operations. Prevailing wisdom at the time was that a large, 
diversified parent corporation could solve the inherent cyclicality problems of the business. 
A second rationale behind these acquisitions was to learn the "secret" of America's 
success in semiconductors. For European firms, in particular, acquiring or investing in small 
American companies was attractive partly because they had failed to become significant 
players on their own. Europe was a relatively small and fragmented market for 
semiconductors compared to the United States in the early 1970s. Dominated by national 
champions, none of the large European semiconductor manufacturers had established itself in 
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a position of global leadership. By investing in American companies, many of which had at 
least one generation of successful products, these European firms hoped to appropriate some 
of the externalities of being located in the leading market for innovations in semiconductors. 
Silicon Valley in California was an especially attractive region, because of the leakiness in 
technology and mobility of personnel. As one European scholar reported from an interview 
with European semiconductor executives, "[acquiring] such a firm would rapidly discover 
what ingredients contributed most to success in the industry, would act as a training ground 
for non-American personnel and would be able to funnel information about processes and 
techniques to the parent firm or home country with the minimum delay and the maximum 
effectiveness."” 

Virtually none of these acquisitions, however, were profitable for their foreign 
acquirers. Siemens, unable to gain leverage in its investment in Advanced Micro Devices, 
divested its holdings in 1991; American Microsystems, partly owned by Germany's Robert 
Bosch, no longer exists; and Interdesign was absorbed by Ferranti, which remained a minor 
player in semiconductors. The greatest failure of them all was Fairchild Camera, one of the 
pioneers of American semiconductors. From the outset, Fairchild proved to be a cash drain 
for its parent Schlumberger: between 1979 and 1986, the firm spent close to $2 billion in 
acquisition costs, capital additions and research and development. While no public 


information on the profitability of Fairchild was ever released, it was clear by 1986 that the 


firm was losing millions of dollars annually.” In response, Schlumberger tried to sell 82 


*Emest Braun and Stuart Macdonald, Revolution in Miniature: The History and Impact of 
Semiconductor Electronics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 


™In 1986 Schlumberger had accumulated for tax purposes net operating loss carryforward 
provisions of $600 million. This brief discussion of Fairchild relies on Adam MacKenzie de 
Sola Pool, "A New American Policy on Foreign Investment? An Assessment of the Public 
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percent of Fairchild to Fujitsu for $225 million. However, in the wake of several dumping 
suits filed against Japanese producers, the US Commerce Secretary, Malcolm Baldridge, 
opposed the sale. Five days after the Secretary went public with his opposition, Fujitsu 
withdrew its bid. Six months later, Schlumberger sold all of Fairchild to an American 
company-—National Semiconductor—-for $122 million. 

The Fairchild—Fujitsu deal was clearly the turing point for foreign acquisitions of 
non-start—up companies in the United States, especially from Japanese suitors. In the 
absence of political intervention, more such acquisitions might have been predicted. As 
discussed below, political events of the mid-1980s made locating fabrication in the United 
States suddenly more attractive for Japanese firms. However, Japanese firms seemed to have 
viewed the Fairchild incident as a signal that the American government would prevent or 
forestall wholesale acquisitions of leading American semiconductor companies. 

After 1986, we see the culmination of two existing trends and the start of a new one. 
With Japanese firms fearful that their future export opportunities might be curtailed, and their 
opportunities to buy existing semiconductor firms under close scrutiny, Japanese 


manufacturers began to explore new avenues to increase their presence in the U.S. market. 


Greenfield FDI had a particularly strong attraction to Japanese firms because products 


manufactured in the United States would be exempt from the pricing guidelines in the SCTA. 
By 1990 virtually every Japanese firm had announced plans for new facilities in the 
United States: 11 (10 of which were memory) were slated to open in the first half of the 


1990s. In interviews with Japanese firms, their managers argued that "in terms of costs, 


Policy Process in the Fujitsu-Fairchild Takeover Battle," Senior honors thesis, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1988; and Michael Rukstad and Mark Wolfson, 
"Schlumberger and Fairchild Semiconductor," Harvard Business School Case no. 9-389- 
133. 
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management of engineers, and the control of production, it was better to produce in Japan."® 
Nonetheless, these firms decided to invest abroad. The rationale most frequently cited for this 
decision was trade friction, but there were also other familiar rationales such as ‘being close 
to the customer’, access to new engineering talent and technology, and access to foreign 
capital. It is important to note, however, that few of the Japanese investments in the US or 
Europe could be easily justified by strictly economic criteria.“ Semiconductors are classic 
global products——the same in every market around the world. Only the sale of a few 
selectedd semiconductor products, such as application specific integrated circuits (ASICs), 
could benefit from closer links between the customer and the manufacturing location. All of 
Toshiba's US operations, for instance, were small, "personalization" fabs that took mostly 
finished wafers from their Japanese factories and performed the final two or three steps (out 
of 200 plus steps) of production in the United States. They were relatively small investments 
for the purpose of local customization. 

Fears of future protectionism and limited market access in the United States were the 
driving forces behind the vast majority of Japanese foreign investment in fabrication for 
memories, particularly DRAMs and SRAMs. Since these products were strictly commodities 
with huge economies of scale and virtually zero transportation costs, the best location for a 
DRAM plant was next to the R&D lab. Yet virtually all of the significant R&D for memory 


products of Japanese firms was kept at home.” 


Interviews with Japanese firms, December 1989. 


®1Toshiba, for example, announced plans to build fab capacity in Europe after the change in 
regulations, but subsequently decided to postpone it indefinitely. They announced in 1991 that 
further new capacity could not be financially justified. Interview with industry executive, 1992. 


It was common practice in the semiconductor industry for firms to have design centers in 
major markets. Japanese firms were no exception to this rule. Design centers, however, were 
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Another important attribute of Japanese fabs in the United States was that they were 
generally not using state-of-the-art technology in 1992. In Japan, the newest memory fabs 
used 8" wafers and 0.5 micron line width technology: the most advanced Japanese fab (NEC) 


in the United States had 6" wafers with 0.7 micron line width; the majority of the fabs 


averaged around 1.0 micron line width.” Several of the plants in the US, with the exception 


of NEC, Hitachi, and Fujitsu, were built and equipped for under $100 million, suggesting they 
were largely pilot operations for small volume business. NEC, which entered the market in 
1978, was the only Japanese firm that was operating at very high volumes. The other leading 
Japanese firms had not fully ramped up production in the United States. 

Given the capital intensity of semiconductor investment, why did Japanese firms invest 
in the U.S. without ramping up the volume? The limited scale of Japanese plants, the slow 
ramping of production, and the use of second generation technology in the United States 
could suggest that Japanese firms looked at investments in the US as options. By putting 
some capacity in place which can be fully ramped at a later date, Japanese firms retained 
flexibility to respond to possible protectionism without incurring the full cost penalty of large 
scale non-Japanese production. At the same time, they potentially reduce the incentives for 
protectionism in the United States because they could ramp local production fairly quickly if 
duties or quotas were imposed. In terms of the model described in this paper, one should 
predict that the IFDI would have a production effect on the demand for protectionism as well 


as a trade complement effect. The coalition effect would minimal because the limited ramping 


not a significant portion of total R&D spending for any semiconductor firm. Rather a design 
center would take core products that came out of centralized R&D and adapt them for local 
needs. Sharp, for instance, built what they described as an "R&D Center" in Washington state; 
however, the R&D was virtually all final stage, customization for the U.S. market. 


®Interview with industry executives, 1992. 
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of production would not employ much labor, nor would it build strong local constituencies. 
This should predict, ceteris paribus, that semiconductors would be on the downward sloping 
slide of the protectionism demand curve. 

In fact, the demand for protectionist or strategic action on the part of the 
semiconductor industry has weakened significantly in the early 1990s. While the SIA 
pressured the U.S. to negotiate a new agreement with Japan when the SCTA expired in 1991, 
U.S. firms backed away from suggesting any further trade actions in semiconductors. When 
the U.S. share of the Japanese semiconductor market finally hit the target of 20 percent in the 
winter of 1992\3, American firms proclaimed their satisfaction with the trade situation. 
Demands for trade action against the Japanese in semiconductors have virtually disappeared 
in the first six months of 1993. 

Still, the relationship between IFDI and the reduction in demand for protection remains 
weak, at best. Japanese production lines in the United States were only 4 percent of the total 
capacity in 1990, were unlikely to be more the 7-8 percent by the mid—1990s. Therefore, in 
the short run, any production effect should be relatively modest. Furthermore, there was 


relatively little trade substitution. Japanese imports into the United States were 82 percent 


higher in 1990 than in 1996.% Moreover, explaining the decline in protectionist behavior is 


greatly overdetermined: U.S. firms were buoyed by a cyclical upturn in the semiconductor 
market in 1992-93 as well as their strong position in the Japanese market. In addition, every 
one of the large semiconductor firms were in strategic alliances with Japanese firms that 
necessitated some imports from Japan. Motorola, for instance, was in a joint venture with 


Toshiba for DRAMs; Intel was relying on imports into the U.S. from Sharp and NMB for 


“See David B. Yoffie, "Foreign Investment in Semiconductors,” in Ken Froot, ed. Foreign 
Direct Investment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press & NBER, forthcoming). 
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new products such as flash memory; TI had a variety of joint ventures in Japan, Taiwan, and 
Singapore; and AMD started building a joint facility with Fujitsu in Japan in 1993. 
Nonetheless, the rising Japanese presence in the U.S. market did make it more difficult 
than ever for American firms to try to restrict Japanese trade flows in semiconductors. The 
test for our hypothesis will come in the next cyclical downtum. Semiconductors sales have 
severe cycles roughly every three to five years. In each of the downtums since the early 
1980s, American firms have filed dumping or other trade petitions. If IFDI continues to 
expand, the production effect and the trade substitution effect should reduce those demands in 


the upcoming cycles. 


is 


In this paper we have sketched a rough model of the demand for protectionism in 
industries absorbing inward foreign direct investment. Our starting hypothesis was that 
inward flows of foreign investment would change the configuration of interests for and 
against trade barriers. We suggested three variables that could have varying effects on the 


demand for protection: a coalition effect, a production effect, and a trade substitution effect. 


A coalition effect emerges as foreign investors locate fixed assets in a host country and 


employ local workers. This process increases the number of local constituencies that will 
fight for the foreign investor's interest. A production effect emerges when IFDI produces a 
growing percentage of local sales and manufacturing capacity. Traditionally protectionist 
firms will have a declining interest in trade barriers if foreign investors, rather than locally— 


owned firms, become the beneficiary of the restrictions. Finally, we suggested that a trade 
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substitution effect would determine whether foreign investors would retain their interests in 


free trade: if local production becomes a substitute for trade and new competitors begin to 


threaten the market, then foreign investors should be just as liable to lobby for protectionist 
measures as their local counterparts. 

We found in our case studies only modest evidence to affirm our hypotheses. The 
strongest evidence appeared in autos, where a dramatic increase in foreign direct investment 
does seem to have changed traditional demands for protection. Demands for protection have 
not disappeared entirely in the industry but they have changed significantly. U.S. 
manufacturers no longer lobby for import protection as they did in the early 1980s. Instead 
they are pressing for local content requirements or reciprocal access to foreign markets, 
measures that reflect the extent to which the production effects of IFDI have diluted the relief 
available from import barriers. The Big Three firms are also increasingly wary of any direct 
confrontation with their foreign competitors since they are now intimately connected with 
these same competitors through a growing network of alliances. Finally, in the automobile 
industry we also found strong confirmation of the coalition effect, since the influx of foreign 
investment has clearly created a host of new interests vehemently opposed to tariff barriers or 
any unfavorable treatment of foreign-owned firms. 

In semiconductors, we found that protectionist or strategic trade behavior in fact did 
decline as our model would suggest, but we could not trace the causality directly to the 
effects of IFDI. IFDI in semiconductors remains relatively low compared to total assets or 
sales in the United States, and a variety of non-IFDI related variables, such as a cyclical 
boom, rising sales in Japan, and growing international alliances, seem more important in 


explaining the short-run decline in trade demands by semiconductor firms. 


In steel, we found early signs that IFDI is beginning to affect local demands for 
protectionism in the industry in the predicted direction. The significance of the coalition 
effect could be found in the unwillingness of U.S. firms who benefited from major equity 
infusions from Japanese companies to join recent trade suits against their foreign partners. 
Yet these investments did not bring new capacity onto the market, nor were they trade 
substituting. As a result, their overall impact on trade demands remained marginal. 

Overall, the evidence from the steel, automobiles and semiconductor industries was 
weakest with regard to the trade substitution effect. In none of these industries did foreign 
investors actively advocate protectionism against new entrants. However, foreign investment 
in these three industries is still relatively new, and still appears to be in the trade 


complementing phase. In more mature sectors with longer histories of IFDI, like typewriters 


and televisions, we have anecdotal evidence that foreign investors have been active petitioners 


for protection. In the next iteration of this paper, we plan to add case studies of both these 


industries to see if we find a trade substitution effect. 
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Figure 3 Imports as Percent of U.S. Steel ‘ 
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Table 1 
U.S. Share of Developed Countries’ and World Direct Investment 
Inflows and Outflows, 1960-1990 
(in percent) 


1960 
1965-66 
1967-69 
1970-72 
1973-75 
1975-80 
1975-80 
1981-85 
1980-84 
1985-89 
1986-90 


Outflows Inflows 
Developed Developed 
Countries Countries 


57.6 
64.9 
56.8 
21.9 
43.8 


Source: 


Lipsey, Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S.: Changes Over Three 
Decades, p.5. 
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Table 2(A) 

FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT I 
1982-1990 

(billions of dol 


Direct investment 


Petroleum 
Manufacturing 
Trade* 
Banking 


All industries** 


Source: Survey of Current Business, August issues 
* Includes both wholesale and retail trade 
** Includes the above plus finance, insurance, real estate and ot 


1982 1983 1984 1985 
17.7 18.2 25.0 28.3 
44.1 47.7 50.7 59.6 
23.6 26.5 30.5 35.9 
7.8 8.7 10.2 11.4 
124.7 137.1 156.9 184.6 


(A) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
90 

dollars) 


other industries 


nt position 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
29.1 37.8 36.0 37.2 38.0 
72.0 93.9 122.6 151.8 160.0 : 
43.0 45.4 54.0 55.3 62.0 
12.4 14.4 16.9 18.6 19.1 
220.4 263.4 314.8 373.8 403.7 


Petroleum 
Manufacturing 
Trade* 
Banking 


All industries** 


Table 2(B) 

FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT IN 
1982-1990 

(billions of do 


Capital inflows (out 


1984 1985 


Source: Survey of Current Business, August issues 
* Includes both wholesale and retail trade 
** Includes the above plus finance, insurance, real estate and ot 
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1982 1983 

2.4 6.7 3.2 

2.7 3.5 3.3 8.1 

2.9 2.5 3.9 3.9 

1.4 1.6 

11.9 22.5 19.0 


(B) 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
990 

dollars) 


outflows (-) 


other industries 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
6 8.5 (2.1) (.6) 3 
11.9 24.8 33.2 38.0 11.6 
6.4 7.5 4.0 7.8 
34.1 58.1 59.4 70.6 37.2 


Table 3 
PRODUCTION OF PASSENGER CARS IN THE U.S. 
(thousands) 


Ford Transplants 


2043 173 
1307 197 
1320 168 
1104 84 
1548 154 
1775 
1636 286 
1764 401 
1830 556 
1806 733 
1677 1016 
1377 1218 
1172 1356 


Source: World Motor Vehicle Data 1992 
* Ward's Automotive Yearbook 1992 


Chrysler 
1979 936 
1980 639 
1981 749 
1982 601 
1983 904 
1984 1248 
1985 1266 
3 1986 1298 
1987 1109 
1988 1073 
1989 916 
1990 
1991* $10 


Table 4 
U.S. NEW CAR SALES, 1 
(in thousands of ve 


Import Sales Z Total 


2038 25 
2403 26 
2699 28 
3004 28 
3106 30 
3189 28 
2774 25 
2439 23 
2387 26 
2223 28 
2327 27 
2397 27 


2332 22 


Source: Ward's Automotive Yearbook, various issues 


Total ee Transp 

1991 8174 

1990 9300 

1989 9777 

1988 10543 

1987 10186 

1986 11404 

1985 10978 

1984 10390 

1983 9182 

1982 7939 

1981 8619 

1980 8976 

1979 10600 


» 1979-1991 
vehicles) 


Z Total Big 3 Sales 


18 4675 


15 5482 


6042 


6735 


6402 


7675 


7905 


7658 


6752 


5716 


6292 


6579 


8268 


splant Sales RRR Z Total 
1461 57 
1415 59 
1036 11 7 62 
804 8 7 64 
678 7 m7 63 
540 5 — | 67 
299 72 
293 3 7 74 
43 74 
- 72 
- 
- 73 
- 78 


Table 5 
JAPANESE AUTO ASSEMBLY PLANT 


Production Production 
start-up capacity 


Honda 1982 500,000 
Nissan 1983 220,000 
NUMMI 1984 250,000 
Mazda 1987 240,000 
Toyota 1988 200,000 
Diamond-Star Motors 1988 240,000 
Subaru/Isuzu 1989 120,000 


Total 1,770,000 


Source: Rehder (1988:53) 


TS IN THE US 


1991 Number of 
production employees 


451,197 4,800 
133,504 3,200 
206,634 2,500 
165,314 3,500 
187,726 3,500 
153,936 2,900 
57,945 1,700 


1,356,256 22,100 


Table U.S. Semiconductor Trade 
Exports 
Transistors, 
Diodes, & 
Integrated Rectifiers 
Total Circuits (million of $) Other® 


130.4 8.9 91.0 30.5 
152.4 26.5 81.4 44.1 
204.5 36.2 89.5 78.8 
345.7 72.4 138.6 134.7 
416.9 99.8 146.2 170.9 
370.5 91.2 99.9 179.4 
469.6 103.5 126.0 240.1 
848.6 217.7 195.8 435.1 
1,247.5 313.65 215.6 718.4 
1,037.0 262.1 111.6 663.3 
1,385.9 320.4 120.3 945.2 
1,490.5 348.1 70.6 1,071.8 
1,521.4 471.9 85.4 964.1 
2,075.1 650.1 90.9 1,334.1 
2,782.3 833.5 96.2 1,853.6 
2,832.7 768.4 87.3 1,977.0 
3,058.9 836.3 81.8 2,140.8 
3,673.5 1,025.7 97.9 2,549.9 
4,661.5 1,391.3 118.8 3,141.4 
3,693.1 1,140.6 123.1 2,429.4 
4,185.4 1,148.1 138.8 2,898.5 
6,229.0 1,622.8 131.4 4,474.9 
8,035.4 2,588.5 168.4 5,278.5 


9,630.6 
1990 10,709.6 1980 


1966-72: U.S. Department of Commerce Publications #ES-2:15; 1973-76: U.S. Depa 

Commerce Publications #ES-2:19; 1983-86: U.S. Department of Commerce Publica 
Publications #FT-246; 1989-90: Compiled from Official U.S. Department of Commerc 
(Breakdowns for 1989-90 were not available due to a change in classification from SIC 


8Other semiconductor devices. 


1966 196€ 
1967 196 
1968 1968 
1969 1965 
1970 197¢ 
1971 197 
1972 197 
1973 1975 
1974 
1975 
1976 197¢ 
1977 197 
1978 1978 
1979 197¢ 
1880 198¢ 
1981 198 
1982 198 
1983 198 
1984 1984 
1985 1985 
1986 
1987 198 
1988 1988 
Sources: 


Imports 
Transistors 
Diodes, & 
Integrated Rectifiers 
Circuits (million of $) Other® 


44.6 28.7 15.9 
46.5 26.7 19.8 
716.6 44.7 31.9 
111.2 59.0 52.2 
167.7 69.4 59.8 38.5 
187.0 94.2 60.4 32.4 
328.8 180.5 100.1 48.2 
610.5 365.3 160.6 84.6 
953.5 606.3 235.9 111.3 
802.0 681.5 138.5 82.0 
1,098.0 813.7 153.1 131.2 
1,403.2 1,025.0 173.5 204.7 
1,827.4 1,405.2 179.1 243.1 
2,687.7 2,035.4 195.0 367.3 
3,395.6 2,780.4 212.2 403.0 
3,645.5 2,982.1 264.0 399.4 
4,397.0 3,501.0 263.9 632.1 
6,330.1 4,150.2 257.4 922.5 
8,284.2 6,135.8 345.9 1,802.5 
6,369.7 4,423.9 259.4 1,686.4 
6,685.7 4,539.0 303.7 1,843.0 
8,561.9 6,038.1 336.8 2,187.0 
12,089.8 8,767.6 426.2 2,896.9 


12,301.6 
12,143.65 


epartment of Commerce Publications #ES-2:17; 1977-82: U.S. Department of 
plications #ES-2:20; 1987-88: Compiled from U.S. department of Commerce 
merce Statistics 

SIC to a Harmonized System) 


Total 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
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Minority Rights and Majority Interests: 


A Struggle for Power and Resources 
in the Urban Arena 


Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, numerous cities across the nation sought to help 
foster the development of minority business enterprises (MBEs) and women business 
enterprises (WBEs) by creating special set-aside programs. By the late 1980s, over 190 
localities in some 36 states had created set-aside programs that were funneling billions of 
dollars in contracts to both MBE/WBEs. However, in January 1989, the legality of minority 
set-aside programs were cast in doubt by the United States Supreme Court’s decision in City 
of Richmond vy. J.A. Croson Company ("Croson"). 


In Croson, the Court held that Richmond’s minority set-aside program was 
unconstitutional because the city council had enacted it without sufficient documented 
evidence of discrimination against minority firms and the program was not narrowly tailored 
to remedy only the effect of past discrimination. The Court thus required government set- 
aside programs to meet a "Strict-scrutiny” standard of review, arguing that this was necessary 
because "there is simply no way of determining what classifications are *benign’ or remedial 
and what classifications are in fact motivated by illegitimate notions of racial inferiority or 
simple racial politics."' 


The Croson decision has led to a great deal of litigation as groups, such as the 
Associated General Contractors of America, have used this case to challenge government set- 
aside programs in numerous communities. As a result, cities have begun to commission 
studies to collect evidence of prior discrimination in contracting that would support the use of 
MBE/WBE set-aside programs. In addition, due to the Croson narrow tailoring requirement, 
cities must also examine race-neutral means for increasing MBE/WBE participation in 
contracting, prior to the development of a rigid, set-aside quota system. Not surprisingly, 
the Croson decision created a great deal of conflict within the municipal setting. As the Wall 
Street Journal recently noted: "[B]ecause the Croson decision - and the studies it spawned - 
involve such sensitive issues as race, politics and public money, they have touched off 
controversies across the country." 


Our current paper not only seeks to systematically examine the degree to which cities 
across the country have sought to comply with the Croson guidelines, but extends this 
research through a preliminary examination of the impact that Croson mandated policy 
changes have actually had on minority groups and the extent to which these changes have 


' While the Court ruled in Croson that MBE set-aside programs were subject to "strict- 
scrutiny," WBE set-aside programs have not been subject to strict-scrutiny. 


? Dorothy J. Gaiter, "Court Ruling Makes Discrimination Studies a Hot New Industry." The 
Wall Street Journal. August 13, 1993. p. Al. 


fostered the inclusion/exclusion, growth and development of MBE/WBEs. As part of this 
research effort we will examine such questions as: what Croson policy alternatives have 
proven to be the most popular? Which have proven to be the most effective? What type of 
political support was necessary to put these programs into place, and how have MBE/WBE 
communities reacted to these efforts? Finally, what impact does this have on the overall 
economic viability of these programs and the groups that support them within the urban 
arena? 


In answering these questions, this paper will analyze data gathered from a 
comprehensive survey of major cities in the United States undertaken through the Institute of 
Policy Research at the University of Cincinnati. 


The Case For and Against Set-Aside Programs 


Government set-aside programs first became prevalent in the late 1960s during the 
Nixon Administration. In 1969, Nixon issued Executive Order 11458, which established the 
Minority Business Development Agency within the U.S. Department of Commerce. Its 
mission was straight-forward: preserve and strengthen minority businesses. Following the 
development of this agency, state and local governmental officials began to seriously examine 
the feasibility of creating minority set-aside programs across a wide array of city contracting. 
The Nixon Administration viewed these programs as a conservative approach to civil rights. 
President Nixon and his chief advisors believed that the Johnson-era programs supported by 
liberals within the Congress and administrators throughout the Washington establishment, 
were ineffective and served as costly bureaucratic solutions that could never accomplish the 
goal of helping minorities become part of the economic mainstream. In particular, the Nixon 
Administration did not believe that these programs would be able to bring forth substantial 
change in the nature of public and private sector contracting. Instead, the Nixon 
Administration argued that affirmative measures such as set-aside programs would be a far 
more direct and successful means through which minorities could immediately become a part 
of society’s contracting and income system.? 


Following the Federal governments lead, state and local authorities moved to establish 
a diverse array of set-aside programs. Localities adopted a range of different provisions in 
terms of the amount of the set-aside, how contracts were to be selected for eligibility under 
the program, the definition of who is a “minority,” certification and monitoring procedures 
under the program, reporting requirements, etc. Despite this diversity, set-asides programs 
have commonly taken two forms: those that mandate a direct percentage set-aside which 


3 


See: Robert Yancy, Federal Government Policy and Black Business Enterprise. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger. 1974.; Bernard Schwartz, Behind Bakke: Affirmative Action and 
the Supreme Court. New York: New York University Press. 1988. 


stipulates that a certain percentage of the total number of contracts within a particular sector 
of contracting be allotted to minority-owned businesses; and/or a subcontractor set-aside, 


which stipulates that a certain percentage of a prime contractor’s fees be spent with minority- 
owned contractors.* 


Advocates of set-aside programs see both types of programs as absolutely vital to the 
successful development of MBE and WBE’s. These individuals point to a broad array of 
studies and government hearings that have found that MBE/WBE’s have historically faced a 
public and private sector business contracting environment that both actively and passively 
discriminated against them.’ One of the more dramatic statements came from a Report of the 
House Committee on Small Business which focused on minority business participation in the 
construction industry.° A conclusion from this report was that: 


The very basic problem revealed by the testimony is that, over the years, there 
has developed a business system which has traditionally excluded measurable 
minority participation. In the past more than the present, this system of 
conducting business transactions overtly precluded minority input. Currently, 
we more often encounter a business system which is racially neutral on its 
face, but because of past overt social and economic discrimination is presently 
operating, in effect, to perpetuate these past inequities. Minorities, until 
recently, have not participated to any measurable extent, in our total business 
system generally, or in the construction industry in particular.’ 


This House Committee was not alone in making this charge. The U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights in May of 1975, made a similar claim, and argued at great length that 
minorities encountered numerous barriers in gaining government contracts, be it at the 
federal, state, or local level. The Commission noted the existence of several major hurdles 
that were inhibiting the ability of minority businesses to compete. Problems faced by MBE’s 
included the following: they had serious deficiencies in working capital; they could not meet 
city bonding requirements; they lacked a business track record; they lacked awareness of 
governmental bidding opportunities and were generally unfamiliar with bidding procedures; 
majority firms were being preselected by governmental officials prior to the formal 


* Rice, p.114. 


> For an excellent review of many of these studies, see: Timothy Bates, Major Studies of 
Minority Business: A Bibliographic Essay. Prepared for the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies Conference on Minority Business Set-Aside Programs. May 1990. 


° This report would later be extensively cited by the U.S. Supreme Court in their important 
Fullilove et. al. Klutznick decision. 


” H.R. Report No. 94-1791, p.182. 
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advertising process, i.e., an "old-boy network"; and that there existed a proclivity on the 
part of government procurement officers to disfavor minority businesses.* 


Given these obstacles, it is important to note that while set-aside programs can help 
MBE/WBE firms get access to the market-place, these programs cannot in themselves 
overcome many of the other problems that impact upon the development of MBE/WBE 
firms. In addition to access to the market-place, these firms need support in attaining critical 
financial, managerial, and technical resources.? 


Numerous financial obstacles have traditionally existed for minorities and females 
who have sought to start a new business enterprise and compete with larger more established 
majority-owned firms. For example, equity capital has generally not been available for 
business formation among minorities due to an inability to accumulate savings given the 
impoverished condition of many within this group. In those instances when equity capital 
has been found, minorities have had difficulty attracting debt financing to augment it.’° 


Critics of set-aside programs do not debate the central findings of the studies noted 
above. Rather, they argue that a set-aside program is an inappropriate mechanism to address 
and rectify the problems facing MBE/WBE firms. Critics have advanced both philosophical 
and administrative arguments to support their contention. Those philosophically opposed to 
set-asides have argued that any type of sheltered market program serves only to further 
isolate and separate these businesses from the traditional market-place in which they must 
learn to compete. Through their participation in government mandated affirmative action 
programs, these business enterprises become further stigmatized, and are looked upon by 
majority contractors as not as capable as other firms to perform the needed work." 


Perhaps an even more damaging and controversial charge of late has been that set- 
aside programs have evolved to the point that they represent nothing more than a new form 


* U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Minorities and Women as Government Contractors. 
May 1975. pp.16-28, 86-88. 


* Samuel I. Doctors and Anne S. Huff, Minority Enterprise and the President’s Council. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co. 1973. pp.4-6. See also: The President’s Advisory 
Council on Minority Business Enterprise, Minority Enterprise and Expanded Ownership: 
Blueprint for the 70s. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. February 1971. 


'© Doctors and Huff, p.5. 


'! See: Thomas Sowell, Affirmative Action Reconsidered. Washington, D.C.: American 


Enterprise Institute. 1975; Thomas Sowell, Preferential Policies. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. 1990. 
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of political patronage.'* These individuals argue that as minorities have acquired voting bloc 
and interest group power within the urban setting, they have utilized this power to increase 
the percentage of city contracts that should be set-aside for their particular group. In 
challenging set-aside programs, contractor organizations have demanded to know why the 
percentage of set-asides to minorities has continued to increase over-time, despite the fact 
that government had taken aggressive steps in reforming its past discriminatory contracting 
processes. 


Other critics have pointed to the fact that while set-asides have been touted as 
fostering and developing the creation of MBE’s within a community, in actuality, only a few 
select firms within cities receive the lion-share of dollars under the program. For example, 
in the City of Cincinnati, a review of 1991 contract data revealed that under the city’s set- 
aside program, five Black contractors received 73% of all dollars paid to certified Black 
firms, two Hispanic contractors accounted for 84% of all dollars paid to certified Hispanic 
firms, three Asian contractors accounted for 88% of all dollars paid to certified Asian 
contractors, and that one Native American firm accounted for 100% of all dollars paid to 
certified Native American firms. Collectively, these 11 minority firms accounted for 79% of 
all the dollars paid under the city’s set-aside program, while at the same time representing 
only 22% of the certified minority firms eligible to participate in the program. This 
allocation pattern stands in contrast to the broader dispersion of dollars that is found when 
one examines 1991 Cincinnati contract data for majority owned firms. For example, when 
examining the 50 majority-owned firms who received the largest amount of 1991 city 
contract dollars, one finds that these 50 firms accounted for 63% of all city contract dollars. 


Finally, set-asides have been criticized on administrative grounds. These individuals 
argue that set-aside programs are inherently difficult and expensive to manage and are easily 
manipulated. It is argued that practices such as "fronting" (whereby a minority firm is 
actually owned and controlled by non-minorities or males) and "pass-throughs" (by which an 
MBE/WEBE receives a contract but quickly subcontracts the vast majority of the work to 
majority-owned firms) are common-place in set-aside programs and are difficuit to regulate 
and detect. 


'2 In Croson, the Court was clearly worried that the Richmond set-aside program had been 
motivated by racial politics. The Court observed that the strict scrutiny standard of review was 
particularly appropriate in Croson because of the political power wielded by blacks in the City 
of Richmond, where 50 percent of the population was black and five of nine city council seats 
were held by blacks. 


The Croson Decision 


Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day O’Connor in writing for the majority in Croson 
argued that it was "almost impossible" to assess the degree to which the Richmond set-aside 
program had been narrowly tailored to remedy prior discrimination because it was "not 
linked to identified discrimination in any way." One of the principal observations the Court 
made in reaching this verdict was that the City of Richmond did not appear to have 
considered the use of race-neutral means to increase minority business participation in city 
contracting. Here the Court cited a prior decision in United States v. Paradise, 480 U.S. 
149, 171 (1987) where they had stated that: "[I]n determining whether race-conscious 
remedies are appropriate, we look to several factors, including the efficacy of alternative 
remedies.""? 


The precedent for considering the use of race neutral programs was developed by the 
Supreme Court’s majority opinion in Fullilove, which found that Congress, prior to enacting 
the MBE provision of the Public Works Employment Act of 1977, had examined and 
rejected a number of race-neutral alternatives. As Justice Powell noted in his concurring 
opinion: 


By the time Congress enacted [the MBE set-aside] in 1977, it knew that other 
remedies had failed to ameliorate the effects of racial discrimination in the 
construction industry. Although the problem had been addressed by anti- 
discrimination legislation, executive action to remedy employment 
discrimination in the construction industry, and federal aid to minority 
businesses, the fact remained that minority contractors were receiving less than 
1% of federal contracts.'* 


In the Croson decision, the majority on the Court had not been convinced that the 
Richmond City Council had actively or fully examined race-neutral alternatives. As Justice 
O’Connor stated: 


Many of the barriers to. minority participation in the construction industry 
relied upon by the city to justify a racial classification appear to be race 


'3 See also: NAACP v. Allen, 493 F. 2d 614, 619 (CA% 1974); Vulcan Society Inc. v. Civil 
Service Comm’n, 490 F. 2d. 387. 398 (CAS 1973). 


'* Fullilove 448 U.S. 511. Chief Justice Warren Burger was led to conclude in the Fullilove 
case that given all of the past legislative and administrative governmental efforts to help MBE’s 
that it was ". . . inconceivable that Members of both Houses were not fully aware of the 
objectives of the MBE provision and of the reasons prompting its enactment." Fullilove, 448 
U.S. 467. 


neutral. If MBE’s disproportionately lack capital or cannot meet bonding 
requirements, a race-neutral program of city financing for small firms would, 
afortiori, lead to greater minority participation . . . There is no evidence in 
this record that the Richmond City Council has considered any alternatives to a 
race-based quota.!° 


The importance of race-neutral alternatives as a policy option and the various types of 
alternatives that may be undertaken by cities prior to the development and implementation of 
race-conscious policy options was made clear in Justice O’Connor’s concluding remarks: 


Even in the absence of evidence of discrimination, the city has at its disposal a 
whole array of race-neutral devices to increase the accessibility of city 
contracting opportunities to small entrepreneurs of all races. Simplification of 
bidding procedures, relaxation of bonding requirements, and training and 
financial aid for disadvantaged entrepreneurs of all races would open the 
public contracting market to all those who have suffered the effects of past 
societal discrimination or neglect. Many of the formal barriers to new entrants 
may be the product of bureaucratic inertia more than actual necessity, and may 
have a disproportionate effect on the opportunities open to new minority firms. 
Their elimination or modification would have little detrimental effect on the 
city’s interests and would serve to increase the opportunities available to 
minority business without classifying individuals on the basis of race. The city 
may also act to prohibit discrimination in the provision of credit or bonding by 
local suppliers and banks. Business as usual should not mean business 
pursuant to the unthinking exclusion of certain members of our society from its 
rewards. '° 


While it is clear from the Croson decision that municipalities must give 
"consideration" to race-neutral alternatives, it is not clear what the Court means by that term. 
Does "consideration" mean that municipalities must put these programs into operation at 
great financial and/or administrative cost, or is it merely enough for governmental leaders 
and administrators to review and then reject a number of race-neutral policy options as not 
being viable? 


In related race preference cases, some legal theorists have argued that "consideration" 
does not imply that significantly more expensive or less effective alternatives must be 
used.'? This theory seems to be enjoying considerable support from the lower federal 


15 Richmond v. Croson, 488 U.S. 507. 


16 Richmond v. Croson, 488 U.S. 509-510. 


'7 See for example: Kent Greenawalt, "Judicial Scrutiny of ’Benign’ Racial Preferences in 
Law School Admissions." Columbia Law Review: 559, 578-79 (1975). 
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courts as indicated by two post-Croson decisions: Associated General Contractors of 
California, Inc. v. City and County of San Francisco’* and Contractors Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Inc. v. City of Philadelphia, et. al.'° 


In Associated General Contractors of California, Inc. v. City and County of San 
Francisco, the Associated General Contractors of California argued that the city did not 
sufficiently consider race neutral alternatives prior to developing their race-conscious bid 
preference program. The City of San Francisco countered this charge by arguing that it had 
given sufficient consideration to race-neutral alternatives and pointed to several pieces of 
evidence to buttress its case: it had passed legislation that prohibited discrimination in 
employment; the City’s Human Rights Commission had a record of intervening and 
mediating complaints of discrimination that had been brought to its attention; it gave 
consideration to creating a special revolving fund that would assist newly established MBEs 
and WBEs in meeting bonding and other fee-related requirements; and it gave consideration 
to legislation that would relax or waive bonding requirements on certain contracts to facilitate 
MBE/WBE participation.”° 


In addition, San Francisco had held several hearings where a number of race-neuiral 
alternatives had been discussed. After these hearings, the San Francisco City Council 
ultimately decided that such alternatives were not viable options: "In view of the City’s 
budgetary constraints and the opposition voiced by segments of the local business 
community, this Board finds that creation of a special revolving fund, or relaxation or waiver 
of bonding requirements is not feasible at this time."”!_ After a review of the actions taken 
by the San Francisco City Council, the District Court concluded that it was satisfied with the 
level of consideration that the City had given these proposals. 


On appeal, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the opinion of the District 
Court in Associated General Contractors of California, Inc. v. Coalition for Economic 
Equity, et. al. and City and County of San Francisco,” noting that the City did consider, but 
rejected as not viable, specific race-neutral alternatives and that: 


As we stated in Coral Const., while strict scrutiny requires serious good faith 
considerations of race-neutral alternatives, strict scrutiny does not require 


8 (748 F. Supp. 1443, N.D.Cal. 1990). 

'9 735 F. Supp. 1274; 1298; E.D. Pa. 1990. 

© See: San Francisco Administrative Code, Chapter 12D.2 (Finding 13). 
21 Ibid. 


» Associated General Contractors of California, Inc. v. Coalition for Economic Equity, et. 
al. and City and Counry of San Francisco (No. 90-16582) December 6, 1991.: 15363-15399. 
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exhaustion of every possible such alternative . . . however irrational, costly, 
unreasonable, and unlikely to succeed such alternative may be’ . . . Moreover, 
the record demonstrates that the City has attempted to use race-neutral means 
to address the problem of discrimination. It is undisputed that the City more 
than ten years ago attempted to eradicate discrimination in city contracting 
through passage of a race-neutral ordinance that prohibited city contractors 
from discriminating against their employees on the basis of race and required 
contractors to take steps to integrate their work force. The record further 
indicates that the City made and continues to make efforts to enforce the anti- 
discrimination ordinance. "Inclusion of such race neutral measures is one 
factor suggesting that an MBE plan is narrowly tailored.’” 


In another post-Croson decision, the District Court in Contractors Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Inc. vy. City of Philadelphia, et. al. found that the City of 
Philadelphia, in adopting their construction contract set-aside ordinance, failed to give 
adequate consideration to race-neutral alternatives. As the District Court noted: 


There is no indication in the record that the city council considered any 
alternative to the race-based classification they adopted to solve the problem of 
low participation of MBEs in city contracting. A number of witnesses testified 
that nondiscriminatory factors prevented successful development and utilization 
of minority contractors. Had the city investigated the alternatives targeted to 
Overcome these non-racial factors and then found it necessary to reject them 
because they were not viable or practical, it would be more likely that the 
chosen means would be deemed narrowly tailored.* 


Given the Court decisions in both San Francisco and Philadelphia, a judicial record 
has begun to develop that indicates that municipalities need not legislate into law race-neutral 
alternatives to survive the strict scrutiny test imposed by Croson, but rather must at least 
seriously investigate and examine a range of race-neutral alternatives that could help minority 
business enterprises. Should a city decide that such alternatives are not "viable or practical" 
due to financial, administrative, or policy reasons, there seems to be growing evidence from 
lower-court decisions, that such a record would be sufficient to pass strict scrutiny. 


3 Associated General Contractors of California, Inc. v. Coalition for Economic Equity, et. 
al. and City and County of San Francisco. (No. 90-16582) December 6, 1991.: 15393-94. 


4 Contractors Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, Inc. v. City of Philadelphia, et. al. 735 
F. Supp. 1274; 1298; E.D.Pa. (1990). 


Croson Decision Impact Survey 


In order to understand what cities are doing in assisting the development of minority 
business, we conducted a survey designed to gather information from the 64 largest cities in 
the United States on how the 1989 Richmond v. J.A. Croson decision has affected their 
efforts to assist the growth and development of small businesses, local business enterprises, 
and minority and women owned businesses. Specific topics in the survey include: what 
programs cities had in place prior to Croson to assist such firms; the individuals and groups 
both within and outside of the city that were instrumental in developing the policy goals of 
these programs; whether cities had specific programs in place prior to and after Croson and 
the effectiveness of these programs; the strengths and weaknesses of both pre- and post- 
Croson programs; how programs specifically helped the development of SBEs, LBEs, MBEs, 
and WBEs as well as the data used to evaluate the effectiveness of the programs; changes 
that cities have made post-Croson and the primary factors or actors that led to those changes; 
and finally, whether or not cities had been found to have discriminated against MBEs or 
WBEs in a Croson style disparity study. 


Population 
The population chosen for the Croson Decision Impact survey was the 64 largest 
cities in the United States as determined by the 1990 U.S. Census. 


Methodology 

The specific person or persons interviewed in each city was determined through a 
process which identified the individuals most familiar with the minority business development 
programs in each city. The individuals interviewed included Purchasing Managers and other 
Purchasing Department personnel, Directors of Economic Development and other personnel 
from Economic Development departments, City Solicitors or other legal representatives of 
the city, etc. The specific person interviewed varied by the structure of city government, 
where minority business development programs were housed within the city government, and 
on the personal experience of individuals in the city. In all cases, the person(s) finally 
interviewed had extensive knowledge of current and past minority business development 
programs and were also in a position to evaluate the success or failure of these programs. In 
many cases, more than five different people were contacted before the appropriate person(s) 
to be interviewed were identified. 


Interviews were conducted by telephone using the structured questionnaire described 
above. The interviews themselves were conducted by graduate students in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Cincinnati who have had extensive training as survey 
researchers and who have also been intimately involved in research into the policy impacts of 
the Croson decision.” In order to increase cooperation with this project, each city was 


?° The authors would like to thank Eric Rademacher and Diya Dutt for their diligent efforts 
in this project. 


offered a copy of the report detailing the findings of this survey. At this time, interviews 
have been conducted with 40 of the 64 largest cities in the United States.” 


Other Data 

In addition to the data collected in the Croson Decision Impact survey, several other 
variables were included in the final data set. Information on population, population of 
minority groups, and per-capita income were obtained from the 1990 U.S. Census. 


Information about the structure of city government was gathered from the 1992 Municipal 
Yearbook. 


Bringing Forth Policy Change 


Without question, the Croson decision plunged cities into a policy netherworld. 
Millions of dollars of municipal contracts that previously were targeted towards helping 
MBE/WBE were suddenly put at risk. Not only did the Croson decision open up the 
prospect that a city’s set-aside or goal program might be legally challenged, but the decision 
did not clearly spell out what type of evidence of discrimination and level of "significant 
statistical disparity" that was needed to meet the strict scrutiny standard. In addition, there 
was a great deal of speculation on whether the Croson decision would have a "chilling" 
effect on other municipal programs that have a race orientation (e.g., bid preference 
programs where minorities receive a bidding advantage or discount). The fear being that 
cities would react to Croson by simply putting a hold on a broad range of affirmative action 
efforts. 


Given the mix of racial politics, power, and public money, it is not surprising that 
cities have reacted to the Croson decision in a variety of different and sometime surprising 
ways. As the Wall Street Journal in their review of cities undergoing Croson directed 
change noted: "Many city officials have a vested interest in preserving minority-contracting 
policies, either because they feel they are morally justified, or because the programs were 
adopted after intense pressure from increasingly powerful minorities. This has put many 
cities in the curious position of wanting the studies to show that they have indeed 
discriminated against minority companies."*’ Results from our survey indicate that many 


*° We found interviewing during the summer months particularly difficult because of 
vacation schedules. Interviewers are continuing to conduct interviews with the cities who have 
not yet completed the survey. The remainder of the interviews will be completed shortly and 
the complete results of the survey will be presented at a later date. 


7 Gaiter, 1993. p.Al. For example, witness the following exchange between a team of 
consultants hired by the City of Miami to carry-out a Croson-style disparity analysis. The 
consultants upon reporting "good" news to the City Commissioners that they could find no 
pattern of discrimination of the part of the city towards minorities, received the following angry 
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cities have responded to the Croson decision by conducting a disparity study, with over two- 
thirds (69%) of the cities noting that they had either conducted a Croson style disparity study 
or were currently in the process of doing so.” Of the studies completed, 2.5% of the cities 
were found to have institutionally discriminated, 7.5% were found to have been passively 
discriminated, 10% were found to have directly discriminated, and 7.5% were found to have 
indirectly discriminated. Only 2.5% of our sample were found not to have discriminated. 


Pre- and Post-Croson Programmatic Change 

Given the legal strictures of the Croson decision, one would have expected cities to 
react not only by seeking to conduct a disparity study, which some cities hope would find 
discrimination and allow them to continue their program, but to immediately become more 
conservative in the type of programs they develop to help M/WBE’s. Indeed, the Richmond 
style race-conscious set-aside program is but one mechanism through which MBE/WBE firms 
can receive access to markets. For example, bid preference programs, which give minority 
firms a bidding advantage by giving them additional points in a contract evaluation process 
or by allowing them to be within a certain percent of the lowest bid, can also help these 
firms get increased market access. 


Another type of program is one where the city adopts targeted goals within the 
various city departments, and aggressively seeks to utilize minority vendors for its 
purchases.” Additional programs can include policies that seek to help small businesses 
through waiver of bonding requirements, providing low-cost start-up loans, developing 
procurement outreach programs, prohibiting discrimination in awarding subcontracts due to 
bonding requirements, requiring subcontractor payment certification, technical and 
managerial training programs in areas such as financial management, market research, legal 
and tax issues, record-keeping, business plan development, blueprint reading, estimating, 
insurance, etc. All of these programs, it is argued, can help to make MBE/WBE firms more 
competitive. 


In measuring the amount of programmatic change brought about by the Croson 
decision, we asked cities to compare the type of programs they had in place prior to the 
Croson decision to the type of programs they had in place after the decision. We asked 


comment from the Vice-Mayor: "The whole purpose of this study was for you to prove that 
there was a disparity in minority hiring." Jbid. 


8 The Wall Streer Journal estimates that cities have spent approximately $30 million has 
been spent to date on Croson style disparity studies. See: Gaiter, 1993. p.Al. 


? For an impact analysis of this program in St. Paul Minnesota, see James D. Ward, "The 
Croson Decision and the Demise of Set-Asides: A National Survey." Paper presented at the 
1991 Conference of the American Political Science Association, August 29-September 2. 
Washington, D.C. 
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whether they had these programs pre- or post-Croson, had them both pre and post, or never 
had them. These results can be found in Table 1. The most popular programs in assisting 
minority and disadvantaged businesses, both pre- and post-Croson, were business fairs 

(65 %), training programs for contractors (40%), technical assistance programs (40%), 
assistance in obtaining commercial loans (35%) and management consulting programs (35%). 
The least popular programs, both pre- and post-Croson, that had never been offered by cities 
were set-aside for LBE/SBEs (88% never had), bid preference programs for M/WBEs (83% 
never had), and waivers of bonding requirements (70% never had). Overall, our results 
show that there has been a remarkable amount of continuity in the broad range of programs 
that seek to assist minority and disadvantaged businesses in the post-Croson era. Seventy- 
three percent to 95% of these programs were either never offered by cities or were offered in 
both time-periods. 


Given this programmatic continuity, it is interesting to look at the small number of 
programs where change did occur. This is accomplished through an examination of the 
difference between the number of cities who were running programs pre-Croson and then 
stopped, and those cities that had developed these programs post-Croson. Programs that 
sought to assist minority and disadvantaged businesses through race neutral means enjoyed a 
substantial gain in popularity. Increase usage was found in programs such as marketing 
assistance (+400%), bonding assistance programs (+300%), waivers of bonding 
requirements (+150%), and start-up loans for minority business enterprises (+100%). The 
reverse was true for race-conscious programs. These programs were the most likely to be 


discontinued by localities, with the largest drops occurring among bid preference programs 
for M/WBEs (-66%), set aside programs for MBE/WBEs (-50%), and bid preference 
programs for L/SBE (-43%). 


The drop in support for bid preference programs is particularly interesting in that the 
Croson decision does not directly call into question their legality. This finding is further 
indication of the chilling effect that Croson had on any public contracting program that had a 
race-conscious orientation. Admittedly, our results here must be read with caution given the 
small number of cases that fall into the pre- and post-Croson categories. Nonetheless, we 
find that these results are illustrative of a broad post-Croson trend that has cities backing 
away from race-conscious public contracting programs in favor of more race-neutral efforts. 


For the post-Croson programs, we were able to group the broad range of minority 
and disadvantaged business enterprise assistance programs into five variable clusters that 
allowed for better in-depth analysis. These variable clusters were: 


(1) CAPITAL: those programs that focused on providing working capital or 
financial assistance to minority businesses (e.g., start-up loans, bonding 
assistance); 


(2) TRAINING: those programs that focused on providing training assistance 
(e.g., management, marketing, and technical assistance); 


(3) MARKET-ENTRY: those programs that sought to help with direct market 
penetration through the creation of sheltered or preferential contracting 
opportunities (e.g., set-aside and bid preference programs); 


(4) RACE/GENDER-CONSCIOUS: those programs that utilized a racial or 
gender classification scheme to determine beneficiaries and/or participants 
(e.g., M/WBE set-aside and M/WBE bid preference programs); 


(5) RACE/GENDER-NEUTRAL: those programs that did NOT utilize a racial 
or gender classification scheme to determine beneficiaries and/or participants 
(e.g., business fairs, training programs, L/DBE set-aside and bid preference 
programs). 


As Table 2 illustrates, the most popular programs in the post-Croson era are 
race/gender-neutral efforts, specifically those that have an emphasis on training. This is not 
surprising given the relative low financial cost of these programs, their distributive rather 
than redistributive focus, the fact they have not been legally challenged, and that they 
generally enjoy broad political support. Only 13% of our sample cities presently have no 
race/gender-neutral programs. This compares to 63% of our sample who presently have no 
race/gender conscious business assistance programs. The most popular specific type of 
minority business programs are clearly training assistance with 43% of our sample 
implementing the largest number of programs, while only 8% and 5% of cities respectively, 
are running a comparable amount of programs in the capital and market entry areas. 


It is interesting to find that 63% of cities are running no market-entry programs 
whatsoever. This is important given the view expressed by many minority groups that, while 
training and capital assistance are important as a means of helping minorities, they are of 
little value if they are not coordinated with aggressive market-entry programs. If a market- 
place is highly discriminatory towards minorities, giving them training and capital will yield 
very few positive returns. Indeed, it is important to recognize differences among minority 
businesses. Type | minority firms have many years of contracting experience (through both 
primary and subcontracting work) and have sufficient capital to bid on various public and 
private contracting opportunities. Type 2 minority firms are those that are just getting 
started, lack experience in business, lack capital, and are apt not to be familiar with the 
intricacies of city bid and contracting procedures. While it is certainly good news for Type 2 
minority contractors that cities have a broad array of training and capital assistance 
programs, it does little to help the already established minority entrepreneur who is facing 
market discrimination. 


The political problem for the city is that political power within the minority business 
community is most firmly ensconced in the hands of Type | firms. These are the minority 
firms who already have a successful track-record and who have been the beneficiaries of past 
city set-aside or race-conscious contracting efforts. As such, they have created powerful 
lobbying groups (such as the group Save our Set-Aside (SOS) in Cincinnati) at both the local, 


state, and national level that aggressively defend these programs and point out the cities’ 
discriminatory past as a justification. Thus, while there has been movement by cities 
towards race-neutral efforts, this is a move that will clearly not be acceptable to the strongest 
component of the minority business community, since they stand to personally gain little 
from these efforts. 


Explaining Program Distribution Among Cities 

We were also interested in how the distribution of assistance programs varied from 
city to city. We examined variation across seven variables: region, population size, percent 
of Democratic representation on the city council, white population, per capita income, 
structure of government (e.g., Mayor-Council; Manager; Commission), and whether the city 
had conducted, or was in the process of conducting, a disparity analysis. The results are 
shown in Table 3. Only per capita income had a strong relationship (.40 tau-b) with the type 
of programs being implemented by cities. Cities with lower per capita income levels proved 
to favor capital programs over that of training and market programs, while wealthier cities 
placed the greatest emphasis on market-entry and training programs. Clearly, the 
explanation here is that cities with low income levels have recognized that the needs of their 
disadvantaged population is first and foremost the capital requirements needed to start a 
business. For cities with higher per capita income levels, the concern shifts from start-up 
Capital to questions of market-place discrimination and lack of specific entrepreneurial skills 
among disadvantaged businesses. 


It was also clear that, to a lesser degree, the size of the city population was playing a 
role in program selection. Even though we had restricted our study to the largest 64 U.S. 
cities, there was still a wide degree of variation in terms of population within the sample.*” 
The two cities that were running no programs to assist minorities were among the smallest 
cities in the sample. Small (under 500,000) and mid-size (500,000-1,000,000) cities had the 
greatest mix of capital, training, and market-entry programs, while the large cities 
(1,000,000+) placing a heavy reliance almost solely on training efforts (80% of their 
programs were in the area). None of our large cities were implementing any capital 
programs. One explanation here is related to the expense of these programs. Capital 
programs can easily be the most expensive in that they provide low-interest loans to minority 
firms. For large cities with large minority populations, this would easily be a major 
financial expense. Another explanation is that large cities would also tend to have a greater 
number of minority-owned banks or Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment 


30 Size of population within the city ranged from a 260,000-3,700,000. The sample mean 
population was 1,290,449, and had a median of 550,000. 
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Companies (MESBIC),*! and therefore are less apt to provide a service that is already being 
performed by the private market-place. 


Effectiveness of Programs 


Given the amount of debate both prior to and post-Croson, we were also interested in 
seeing how effective in assisting the development of disadvantaged businesses these programs 
were. These results can be found in Table 4. Generally, it is clear that most types of 
programs are seen as being either very or somewhat effective. Most effective were M/WBE 
set-asides (75% rated these programs as very effective) and L/SBE (50% very effective). In 
addition, training programs for contractors, start-up loan programs, business fairs, and 
technical assistance for disadvantaged businesses were all highly rated. Programs that were 
viewed as being the least effective included commercial loan assistance programs (with 36% 
of cities rating them as not effective), start-up loans for disadvantaged businesses (33% not 
effective) and bonding assistance programs (31% not effective). It is interesting that all three 
of the programs that were judged to be the least effective were all in the capital area. 


This is a particularly interesting finding given the earlier trend that we reported which 
found cities in the post-Croson era moving towards offering more of these type of capital 
programs as they reduce their reliance on more race-conscious efforts. Yet, these capital 
programs are the very ones that are viewed by other cities as being the least effective. Asa 
result, minority businesses in these cities may suffer a double policy blow: the city, due to 
legal concerns, de-emphasizes programs that are seen as having great policy success, and 
moves, due to strong community and elected official pressure, towards policies that are 
dramatically less effective. This problem would be especially difficult if communities were 
reacting to and trying to help Type 1 minority businesses who suffer more from market-entry 
discrimination than they do from capital problems. 


We examined the degree to which program effectiveness varied by the nature of the 
city. These results can be found in Table 5. There was generally little variation among 
cities in terms of the effectiveness of capital assistance programs. The greatest degree of 
variation occurred with region. All of the cities in the Midwest and West reported that their 
capital programs were very effective, while cities in the Northeast and South had more mixed 
results. The tau-b correlations for both training programs and market-entry programs show 
exceptionally little variation by the nature of the city. This is due to the fact that the 
majority of responses we received for these programs fell into the very effective or somewhat 
effective categories. 


*! A MESBIC is a special form of Small Business Investment Company (SBIC). MESBIC 


investments are restricted to businesses which are at least 50% owned and managed by eligible 
minorities. 


Pressure Politics 


Given the program change seen above, we were interested in examining the array of 
factors and participants who had played a role in shaping the focus of the minority business 
assistance debate. With millions of dollars of public contracts at stake, one would expect a 
great deal of heated discussion around the shape and focus of post-Croson programs. We 
first asked respondents to discuss which individuals and groups, both inside and outside of 
city government, were involved with setting the policy focus of the pre-Creson programs. 
By far, public officials (principally the Mayor and members of city council) were seen as 
playing the most dominant agenda-setting and formulation roles, with 45% of cities noting 
their extensive participation. Community organizations (cited by 14% of the sample) and 
private sector representatives such as the Chamber of Commerce and Association of General 
Contractors (12%) were seen as playing the next most extensive role. A wide-range of other 
participants, such as the city staff, utilities, and ethnic group representatives, were seen as 
playing an important role as well. 


We were particularly interested in comparing this set of actors to the set of factors 
and individuals who were important in leading the city to make changes in its mix of 
programs to assist minority businesses after the Croson decision. Forty-seven percent of our 
sample cities (n=19) reported that the city had made no changes in the post-Croson 
environment, so we restricted our analysis to the 21 cities who had made changes. Our 
results can be found in Table 6. Without question, cities felt that the Croson decision was 


the greatest single factor that brought about change in the mix of programs that they offered, 
with 52% citing this factor as being “very important." Public hearings, recommendations 
from a disparity study, pressure from city council, pressure from minority contractors, and 
community group pressure were also frequently cited as being either "very" or "somewhat 
important." 


To facilitate analysis, we categorized these factors into four variable clusters: legal 
concerns; pressure from elected officials; administrative pressure from city staff; and 
pressure from community groups or organizations. As the results in Table 7 illustrate, 
community group pressure had: the highest overall score with 71% of the cities noting 
moderate to high levels of influence. Only 5% of cities noted that community groups were 
not important. The biggest surprise in these findings is the muted role of administrative 
staff, who were seen as being very important in only 29% of the cases. One would have 
expected that city offices such as human rights, solicitor, purchasing, and economic 
development would have played a greater role in directing city efforts and offering program 
alternatives. Our data clearly suggest that these individuals have been accorded a minor 
policy-making role. Post-Croson policy-setting was clearly not being inner-directed, but 
rather came from a combination of external forces such as the Croson decision and resulting 
legal concerns, community group demands and disparity study recommendations. These 
forces have helped to form the outline and structure of the city debate on this issue. 
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Community Group Role 

We examined these factors by our set of independent variables. These results can be 
found in Table 8. A strong relationship exists between the amount of community pressure 
that has been exhibited in the minority business development area and the size of the city 
(.39 tau-b). Small cities were more likely to report that community groups had exerted 
either no or very little pressure in the post-Croson debate than either medium or large cities. 
While 55% of the small cities did note moderate to high levels of pressure, 86% of the 
moderate sized cities and 100% of the large sized cities reported that community groups were 
highly influential and involved. Community pressure also slightly varied with region. Cities 
in the West experienced the heaviest amounts of community pressure, with 100% of the 
cities reporting high levels of community involvement in decision-making. Cities in the 
South had the most variation with one-third of the sample reporting none or low levels of 
community group involvement. 


Elected Official Involvement 

Elected officials’ involvement in deciding upon the mix of programs and services to 
assist minority businesses varied with the size of the city (.34 tau-b), the percentage of 
Democrats serving on the city council, and the percentage size of the white population. 
Elected officials from small cities tended to stay the most removed from the post-Croson 
debate, with 55% reporting no involvement from these individuals. This stands in sharp 
contrast to medium sized cities where 86% reported high levels of elected official 
involvement. 


We also found that the political make-up of the council also was highly related to the 
amount of elected official involvement. Whereas one might have expected that councils 
comprised largely of Democrats (who have generally be more supportive of minority 
business development, especially regarding race-conscious programs) would have been more 
highly involved in leading the post-Croson development of programs, the data does not bear 
this out. In fact, the data support the opposite view--the larger the Democratic majority on 
the council, the greater the likelihood that elected officials are less involved. For example, 
80% of the cities where Democrats had two-thirds or larger majorities on the council 
reported that elected officials were not an important actor in the policy-making process. 
Cities that claimed a "non-partisan" council and those with less than 50% Democratic 
composition, made-up the majority (78%) of those cities that reported high elected official 
involvement. This suggests that, in cities with strongly contested elections, MBE programs 
can become a focal point of the potential debate. 


Finally, there was a clear difference in the role elected officials have played in policy- 
making based on the racial characteristics of the city. In cities where there was less than a 
50% white majority, elected officials were highly involved (75%). As the percentage of the 
white population grows, elected official involvement declines. Sixty percent of cities that 
had white majorities between 50%-75% reported high levels of involvement, while only 33% 
of cities with over 76% white majorities reported that elected officials were important in 
making decisions in this policy area. 
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The Role of Legal Considerations 

As previously noted, without any question the Croson decision was the major agenda- 
setting event that put into motion a series of policy changes surrounding programs aimed at 
helping minorities at the municipal level. The results from Table 8 further indicate that the 
impact that legal considerations had on cities did vary with the size of the white population in 
a city (-.55 tau-b) and the nature of the government structure (-.42 tau-b). Cities that had the 
highest level of minorities universally reported (100%) that legal considerations were very 
influential in changing their mix of programs. However, two-thirds of cities that had a small 
minority population (percent white population of 76% +) reported that legal considerations 
played no role at all. In addition, government structure played a role in how reactive cities 
were to legal concerns. The most attentive were clearly cities that had a mayor-council form 
of government, with 82% of these cities reporting that legal concerns were very important. 
On the other hand, city manager-council forms of government paid less attention to legal 
factors, with 56% reporting that they were very important but with 33% reporting that this 
set of factors were not important at all. 


Administrative Statf 

As previously reported, administrative staff had the lowest levels of involvement in 
making changes in the mix of programs to assist minority businesses. As the results from 
Table 8 indicate, there was not a great deal of variation in the role that administrative staff 
played from city to city. The influence of administrative staff varied the greatest with the 
type of governmental structure (-.32 tau-b). Cities that had a mayor-council structure had 


significantly higher levels of staff involvement than in city manger-council structures. Forty- 
Six percent of the mayor-council cities reported high levels of staff involvement compared to 
11% of city manager-council forms. 


Conclusions 


This paper has documented the type of changes that have taken place in the minority 
business development area given the reign of confusion (what is legally permissible and what 
is not) brought on by the U.S. Supreme Court’s Croson decision. We have shown that a 
number of cities have continued "business as usual" policies - they are implementing the 
same set of programs that they did prior to the decision. Where change has occurred, it has 
been in a predictable direction, away from race-conscious efforts to the less controversial and 
more legally defensible race-neutral programs. 


But the impact of Croson goes beyond merely a change in programmatic direction. It 
has brought forth a swirl of controversy and debate, and has forced many cities to 
document - sometimes painfully - its legacy and record regarding direct and indirect 
discrimination against minority businesses. We have also seen that Croson like other 
Supreme Court decisions before it, most notably Brown v. Board of Education and Roe 
v. Wade, have energized groups on both sides of the issue. Groups representing minorities 
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and groups representing majority contractors have each applied pressure on City Hall to help 
shape the nature of the debate and impact the outcome. 


The data suggest that at least three types of politics can be energized by the Croson 
decision. First, in cities with contested elections, partisan or individual politics with racial 
overtones can be energized. Second, community groups and interest groups can become 
politically activated; and, third internal "City Hall" politics can interact with the other two 
types of politics to produce an uncomfortable and at times contradictory set of political and 
bureaucratic pressures. 


For this reason we especially enjoyed the Wall Street Journal article that correctly 
suggested that some cities want their Croson studies to find them guilty of discrimination. 
Political life gets "curiouser and curiouser." 
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Table 1: Utilization of Programs to Help Minority and Disadvantaged Businesses in Relation 
to the Croson Decision. 


Status of Program in 
Relation to the Croson Decision 


Both Never Don’t 
Post Pre & Post Had Know 


Business Fairs 
Contractor Training Programs 
Technical Assistance Programs 
Start-up Loan Programs 
Marketing Assistance Programs 
Assistance in Obtaining 
Commercial Loans 
Management Consulting Program 
Bonding Assistance Programs 
L/SBE Bid Preference Program 
M/WBE Set-Aside Program 
Waivers of Bonding Requirements 


65.0% 22.5% 
40.0 32.5 
40.0 40.0 
30.0 47.5 
50.0 


© 


35.0 
35.0 
20.0 
10.0 
17.5 
125 

7.5 


NNN 


M/WBE Bid Preference Program 
L/SBE Set-Aside Program 


7.5% 0.0% 40 
10.0 0.0 40 
7.5 5.0 40 
5.0 73 40 
2.5 2.5 40 
0.0 5.0 40 
2.5 5g.0 5.0 40 
5.0 40 
17.5 68.5 0.0 40 
10.0 67.5 0.0 40 
5.0 70.0 0.0 40 
7.5 82.5 0.0 40 


Table 2: Popularity of Minority & Disadvantaged Businesses Assistance Programs in the 
Post-Croson Era. 


Number of Program’s Being Implemented 


None 1 to 2 3 4-9 
Race/Gender Conscious or Neutral 
Race/Gender-Conscious 62.5% 32.5% 0.0% 5.0% 
Race/Gender-Neutral 25.0 Zio 35.0 


Type of Assistance 

Capital Assistance 50.0 
Market-Entry 0.0 5.0 
Training Assistance 20. 30.0 ta 42.5 


40 
40 
40 | 
40 
40 


Table 3: Tau-B Correlations Between Nature of City and Focus of Assistance Programs 


City Per Capita Income 
Population Size 

Region 

Percent White Population 

City Government Structure 
Croson Study 

Percent Democrats on Council 


(N=40) 


CSS 

Tau-B 
.16 
.03 
-.09 
-.08 
-.O1 

| 


Table 4: Effectiveness of Program in Assisting the Development of Disadvantaged 
Businesses" 


Not Somewhat Very 
Type of Program Effective Effective Effective 


M/WBE Set-Aside Program 8% 17% 75 % 
L/SBE Set-Aside Program 0 50 50 
Contractor Training Programs 4 48 48 
Start-up Loan Programs 33 27 40 
Business Fairs 54 39 
M/WBE Bid Preference Program 67 33 
Technical Assistance Programs 65 30 
Management Consulting Program 37 29 
Marketing Assistance Programs 59 29 
Bonding Assistance Programs 46 aa 
Assistance in Obtaining Commercial Loans 43 21 
L/SBE Bid Preference Program 67 17 
Waivers of Bonding Requirements 82 9 


“ Numbers may not equal 100% due to rounding. 


12 
4 
25 
15 
28 
6 
20 
14 | 
17 | 
13 
14 
12 
11 


Table 5: Tau-B Correlations Between Nature of City and Effectiveness of Assistance 
Programs 


Capital Training Market 
Assistance Assistance Entry 


Per Capita Income Level -.16 11 .26 
Population Size 12 14 
Region .28 12 .08 
White Population .00 -.07 -.21 
Government Structure 18 14 -.03 
Disparity Study .02 21 .09 
Percent Democrats on Council .20 .06 -.09 


(N=40) 


Table 6: Important Factors in Influencing Cities to Change Programs & Services to Assist 
Minority Businesses in the Post-Croson Environment’ 


Very Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important _N_ 


The Richmond v. Croson Decision 52% 29% 19% 

Public Hearings 45 5 50 20 
Disparity Study Recommendations 44 6 50 16 
Legal Action or Threat of Action 38 19 43 21 
Pressure by Majority Contractors 33 19 48 21 
Pressure from the Mayor 30 20 50 20 
Pressure from City Council 30 35 35 20 
Community Group Pressure 29 33 38 21 
Pressure by Minority Contractors 29 38 33 21 
Administrative Pressure - 

Purchasing Department 65 20 
Administrative Pressure - 

Solicitor’s (Law) Office 70 20 
Pressure from Commissioners 2 62 13 
Administrative Pressure - 

Minority/Human Right Office 70 20 
Administrative Pressure - 

Economic Development Office 75 20 
Pressure from City Manager 60 10 
Administrative Pressure - 

Department Heads 78 18 


“ Numbers may not equal 100% due to rounding. 


Table 7: Category of Factors that Lead Cities to Change Programs & Services to Assist 
Minority Businesses in the Post-Croson Environment" 


Not Somewhat Very 
Important Important Important 


Community Groups 5% 24% 71% 
Legal 19 67 
Elected Officials 33 62 


Administrative Staff 29 é 29 


“ Numbers may not equal 100% due to rounding. 


. 

21 

21 

21 


Table 8: Variation of Community, Legal, Staff and Elected Official Pressure By Nature of 
City 


Elected Administrative 
Community Official Staff 


Region 19 17 .03 
Population 39 .34 
Percent Democrats on Council 05 | .00 
Percent White Population -.07 -.30 .00 
Per Capita Income Level 14 .07 14 
Government Structure a5 -.15 -.32 
Disparity Study -.20 -.33 -.20 


All figures are Tau-b. 


(N=21) 
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ABSTRACT 


Counter-bureaucracies differ from other bureaucracies in their 
goals, resources, discretion, and culture. This paper develops 
several theoretical propositions concerning counter-bureaucracies 
and then considers how they actualiy behave. Despite negative 
jyoals and a self-reliant culture, counter-bureaucracies have 
flourished in recent years. Public relations, a service 


orientation, and professionalism have helped them to generate vital 
political support. 


COUNTER-~BUREAUCRACIES IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


In recent vears, we have witnessed an increase in the number 


and strength of counter-bureaucracies in American politics. These 


counter-bdureaucracies include leqislative audit agencies, such as 


U.S. Generai Accounting Office: executive watchdoq agencies, 


sucn as inspectors qenerai and OMB’s Office of Information and 


Reguiatory Affairs OIRA); ombudsmen - various kinds; and 


governmental consumer advocates. 


If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, the 


bureaucracy should be flattered. The government has decided, time 


after time, that the best antidote to bureaucratic malfeasance or 


nonfeasance is yet another bureaucracy. And perhaps the government 
if right. Many of these organizations have been at least 
moderately successful (Gormley, 1983: 152-177; Light, 1993: 203- 
223) and some of them have been quite visible. The General 
Accounting Office, for example, routinely makes headlines in 
newspapers all across the country. 

Yet despite the growing importance of these organizations, 
know very little about their distinctive characteristics. That 
because we have treated each such organization as sui generis. 
be sure, these organizations do differ in certain respects. But 


counter-bureaucracies have much in common. 


In this essay, I develop some general theoretical propositions 


| 
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on counter-bpureaucracies and consider whether the real-life 


exemplars f1 the propositions. In particular, I focus on 


organizational goals, oraqganizational resources, organizational 


discretion, and organizational culture. I also briefly consider 


the role counter-bureaucracies have come to play in American 


politics. A central theme is that counter-bureaucracies have fared 


surprisingly well despite some organizational limitations. 


What is a Counter-bureaucracy? 


counter-bureaucracy is a relativeiy durable government 


agency whose principal mission is to monitor, criticize, and 


improve the performance of other government agencies. In some 


instances, a single bureaucracy is the sole or primary target; in 


other instances, any bureaucracy that aggrieves a particular 


constituency or interest is fair game. 


Counter-bureaucracies were created as a response to 


bureaucratic growth, bureaucratic inefficiency, and bureaucratic 


misfeasance. A familiar pattern is for an established bureaucracy 


suddenly to find itself under attack, because of changing 


demographics (increased numbers of senior citizens), changing 
economics (sharp increases in the price of oil), or changing public 


perceptions (the rediscovery of poverty in America). Under such 


circumstances, the establishment of a counter-bureaucracy can be a 


useful political strategy. 


Before discussing the properties of counter-bureaucracies, it 
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is important to distinguish between counter-bureaucracies and other 


Kindred spirits. Consider, for example, the General Services 


Administration. AS part of 


its mission, the GSA investigates 


charges of wrongdoing and impropriety by other government agencies 


e.g., when office furniture mysteriously disappears from 


government warehouses. Yet the GSA is primarily a service agency. 


It leases buildings, contracts out for telephone services, and 


decides how spacious government offices will be. Its investigative 


role is anciilary to its central mission. 


The same sonciusions apply to numerous mainstream 


bureaucracies with enforcement responsibilities. The Environmental 


Protection Agency occasionally finds itself 


regulating other 


government agencies, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority or the 


Department of Defense, which operate power plants and other sources 


of pollution (Durant, 1985). But the EPA’s principal mission is to 


regulate private firms, not other government agencies. Thus, the 


EPA should not be thought of as a counter-bureaucracy, though it 
does indeed investigate other bureaucracies from time to time. 
Presidents, governors, and mayors frequently establish special 


commissions to try to figure out how to reduce or eliminate 


bureaucratic waste, fraud, and abuse. The Grace Commission, 


appointed by President Reagan, is one example. The Gore 
Commission, somewhat more upbeat in its orientation but rooted in 
the premise that bureaucratic reform is needed, is another example. 


These and other commissions exist to monitor, criticize, and 


improve government agencies, but they enjoy a temporary charter and 
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normally expire within two to three years. In short, they are not 
durable enough to qualify as counter-bureaucracies. 

Ralph Nader’s organizations (Public Citizen, the Center for 
the Study of Responsive Law, etc.) are more durable bureaucratic 


critics, distressed by the absence of fervor and valor in modern 


bureaucracies. But Nader’s organizations are public interest 


groups, not bureaucracies. Similarly, Common Cause, which has 
sharply criticized government agencies for serving as "revolving 


doors" between government and the private sector and for other 


reasons, iS not 4 counter-bureaucracy, because it is not a 


bureaucracy. 


Legal aid societies possess some -- but not all -- of the 
characteristics of a counter-bureaucracy. They are relatively 
durable, having survived serious budget cutbacks during the Reagan 
years. And they monitor, criticize, and seek to improve a wide 


variety of government agencies on behalf of poor clients. 


Nevertheless, while legal aid societies receive most of their funds 


from the federally-funded National Legal Services Corporation, they 


are not government agencies. For this reason, they cannot be 


considered authentic counter-bureaucracies. 
Organizational Goals 
Most bureaucracies -- indeed, most organizations -- have 


multiple goals. Some of these are transitive (or directed 


externally to the organization’s environment), while others are 


reflexive (or directed internally to the organization itself). The 


precise mix of transitive and reflexive goals varies from 


bureaucracy to bureaucracy (Mohr, 1973). This is equally true of 


counter-bureaucracies. 
In one key respect, however, counter-bureaucracies are 


different: their transitive goals are strikingly negative. Their 


raison d’etre is to identify and correct mistakes in other 


organizations whose capacity to behave properly is suspect. 


Without wayward bureaucracies, counter-bureaucracies would not 
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This has important implications for the self-image of counter- 


bureaucrats. They are in business to ferret out waste and abuse, 


to ensure compliance with statutes, and to blow the whistle on 


wrongdoing. They are paid to be public scolds -- grumpy and 


kvetchy. The counter-bureaucrat’s role model is not Caspar 


Milquetoast but Oscar the Grouch. To paraphrase H.L. Mencken, 
their task is to afflict the comfortable, not comfort the 


afflicted. 


A predominantly negative mission makes for an interesting 
relationship between the counter-bureaucracy and its targets. The 
counter-bureaucracy must convey the impression that its targets are 


venal but not incorrigible -- that they are born with original sin 


but capable of redemption. Otherwise, the counter-bureaucracy’s 


efforts are either trivial or futile. This requires counter- 


bureaucracies to spotlight and even magnify bureaucratic 


weaknesses, while expressing optimism about the prospects for 
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bureaucratic reform. 


A second distinctive feature of counter-bureaucracies is that 


they are not responsible for administering or enforcing government 


programs. In this sense, they differ from both service agencies 


(HHS, the VA, etc.) and requlatory agencies (OSHA, the EPA, etc.). 
They are more akin to information-producing agencies, such as the 
Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Unlike these 


agencies, however, counter-bureaucracies do not generate huge 


quantities of data according to a predetermined schedule. The 
tasks of counter-bureaucracies are much more ad hoc. 

The absence of programmatic responsibilities has important 
implications for outside appraisals of counter-bureaucracies’ work. 
The usual difficulties of measuring bureaucratic performance are 
magnified because the counter-bureaucracy does not deliver services 


or enforce regulations. Counter-bureaucracies, like other 


"procedural" organizations (Wilson, 1989: 163-164), will be judged 


according to outputs rather than outcomes. The number of clients 
represented, the number of reports issued, and the number of rules 


delayed are ail examples of counter-bureaucratic outputs. 
Organizational Resources 


Organizational resources may be formal or informal, stable or 


fluid, economic or political. This is true of bureaucracies and 


counter-bureaucracies alike. However, counter-bureaucracies face 


some special difficulties that bureaucracies normally do not 
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experience. Counter-bureaucracies are generally more precarious 


than other bureaucracies, both legaily and politically. Their 


Statutory authority is more limited, and their political support 


must be constantly renewed. 


The statutory authority of most bureaucracies is the result of 


compromises between those who welcome change and those who fear it. 


These compromises recognize that the evolutionary path of any given 


bureaucracy is uncertain. Confronted by such uncertainty, interest 


jJroups press lawmakers to hedge their bets (Moe, 1989). One 


possibility ls 3 strong substantive mandate with weak 
organizational tools; another possibility is a weak substantive 


mandate with strong organizational tools. 


Unlike other bureaucracies, counter-bureaucracies pose a 


threat not just to established interest groups but also to 


established bureaucracies. Thus when the statutory framework of 
counter-bureaucracies is determined, powerful interests both inside 
and outside government have good reason to limit the counter- 
bureaucracy’s formal resources. Even before its creation, a 
counter-bureaucracy will have powerful foes. 

These foes may contend, with some justification, that counter- 
bureaucracies do not require the usual range of tools that a 
bureaucracy possesses rulemaking authority, grantmaking 
authority, subpoena power, discovery rights. After all, a counter- 
bureaucracy is not expected to produce services or even to enforce 


regulations. Rather the counter-bureaucracy’s more limited task is 


to ensure that other agencies do their job. 
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Deprived of formai tools that other bureaucracies enjoy, 


counter-bureaucracies must utilize the power to persuade. 


Hortatory controls are, for better or worse, the stock-in-trade of 


counter-bureaucracies. Unable to command compliance through the 


use of coercive controls, counter-bureaucracies must rely upon 
jJawboning and kibitzing to encourage cooperation. Their 
achievements require steadiness, persistence, and perseverance. 


The power to persuade depends in large measure on political 


support. it 


1 turn depends on a supportive constituency. AS 


Wilson (1989: 204) puts it, "The principal source of power is a 


constituency." Every bureaucracy needs political support to 


flourish and prosper. Some rely heavily on specific support (e.g., 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture), while others depend more on 


diffuse support (e.g., the Federal Bureau of Investigation). In 


either case, bureaucracies require some identifiable constituency 


to support them when they seek additional staff, funding, or 
authority. 
A distinctive characteristic of counter-bureaucracies is that 


their constituencies are either very large (the public as a whole) 
or very weak (the poor). This makes for a very troubled existence. 
As Olson (1965) has pointed out, a very large constituency is 
difficult to mobilize. And as Piven and Cloward (1977) have 
argued, the poor can usually be pacified with symbolic concessions. 
Thus counter-bureaucracies are handicapped politically. 


Under such circumstances, counter-bureaucracies must turn 


elsewhere for enduring political support. The obvious refuge is 
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the mass media. Sounter-bureaucracies snare two traits in common 


with the mass media: 1) a passion for publicity; and 2) skepticism 


towards public officiais. These commonalities make for a strong 


symbiotic relationship, with counter-bureaucracies supplying 


stories, wnich the media faithfully cover. 


Organizational Discretion 


As noted earilier, anxious interest groups often intervene to 


ensure that bureaucracies are programmed for timidity or even 


failure. In addition to limiting organizational resources, 


interest groups may impose procedural constraints to limit the 


bureaucracy’s discretion (Moe, 1989). Examples of such constraints 


include the APA’s notice and comment provisions, the FOIA’s 


disclosure requirements, and sunshine laws. 

Given the nervousness that counter-bureaucracies arouse, one 
might expect counter-bureaucracies to be saddled with procedural 
constraints. On the other hand, it is difficult to justify tough 
procedural constraints on organizations that do not really make 
policy decisions. Also, the absence of a supportive constituency 
reduces the need for such measures. Counter-bureaucracies are 
sufficiently permeable and vulnerable to external pressure that 
extraordinary preparations are not required to soften them up. 

For this reason, political overseers rely less on procedural 


controls and more on direct intervention in their dealings with 


counter-bureaucracies. These interventions range from informal 
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pressure to formal oversight. Informal pressure is usually case- 


secret, and oral. Formal oversight is broader, more 


public, and more likely to be transcribed. The former is typically 


prospective; the latter is often retrospective. 


Other control mechanisms available to political overseers 


include personnel constraints and the power of the purse. Both are 


attractive to politicians because they are familiar techniques, 


Widely used to control bureaucracies. Less obviously, personnel 


constraints are sometimes appealing to counter-bureaucracies 
cthemseives. This is especially true of Senate confirmation 
provisions, which legitimize counter-bureaucracies ("our boss was 


confirmed by the Senate") and which create a potential constituency 


for counter-bureaucratic initiatives (specifically, the Congress). 


However, personnel constraints can be a curse as well as a 


Dlessing. Senate confirmation implies a right to consent or not to 
consent. A Presidential (or gubernatorial) appointment may imply 


that the appointee serves at the pleasure of the President (or 


governor). And personnel controls may not be limited to the person 
at the top of the organization. By imposing personnel ceilings or 
by refusing to act on personnel requests, politicians can clip an 
organization’s wings with considerable ease. 

Budgetary controls are even more menacing. The greater a 
counter-bureaucracy’s dependence on appropriated funds, the greater 
its dependence on appropriators. Usually, that means a handful of 
key legislators, who may or may not speak for the legislature as a 


whole. The power of the purse is likely to magnify the political 
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clout of Key committee and subcommittee chairs. This ensures 


accountability but not of the classic variety. It encourages 


counter-bureaucracies to respond to the whims and caprices of 


legislators who are strategically situated, highly vocal, or both. 
Organizational Culture 


The concept of organizational culture, though difficult to 
operationalize, is nevertheless extremeiy important. As James Q. 
Wilson (1989: 33) notes, "All organizations have one or more 
cultures just as all people have a personality." Organizational 
culture refers to a bundle of norms that together give an 


Organization a sense of cohesion or identity. Such norms may be an 


extension of the organizational mission; or they may be coping 


mechanisms that enable the organization to survive in a difficult 
environment. 

Counter-bureaucratic cultures differ from bureaucratic 
cultures in three key respects. First, counter-bureaucracies 
distrust other organizations and individuals. They are suspicious 
by nature. This results in a certain insularity of outlook. 
Unable to trust anyone else, they turn inward for reality checks, 
inspiration, and advice. 

Second, counter-bureaucracies are distrusted by other 
bureaucracies. They may be respected, even feared. But it would 
be dangerous for other bureaucracies to entrust their well-being to 


the tender mercies of counter-bureaucracies. After all, who wants 
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to get friendly with a porcupine? Thus, other bureaucracies 


approach counter-bureaucracies with wariness, skepticism, and 


caution. Mutual suspicion keeps bureaucracies and counter- 


bureaucracies at a safe distance from one another. On the positive 


Side, this may prevent conflicts of interest. On the negative 


this may limit opportunities for mutual understanding. 


Third, counter-bureaucracies are stoutly self-reliant. They 


possess a strong Emersonian streak, nurtured by necessity and 
sustained by professionalism. The absence of mutuai trust between 


oureaucracies and counter-bureaucracies means that counter- 


Dureaucracies must fend for themselves. This discourages 


contracting out for services -- a growing phenomenon among other 


government agencies (Kettl, 1993). It encourages bureaucratic 


growth, professionalism, and heavy reliance upon standard operating 
procedures. A well-developed set of organizational routines 
enables counter-bureaucracies to propel themselves forward in an 
environment that ranges from indifference to hostility. 


As Wilson (1989) suggests. bureaucracies often possess more 


than one culture. This is true of counter-bureaucracies as well. 


One branch or section, populated by zealots (Downs, 1967: 109- 


110), may exhibit a "cowboy" culture, marked by bold assertions and 


reports. Another branch or section, populated by conservers 


(Downs, 1967: 96-101), may present a more cautious image to the 
outside world. In either case, however, the culture is likely to 
be adversarial. In this respect, the organizational culture 


(mutual distrust) reflects the organizational mission (highly 
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negative). Over time, xorms deveiop that are consistent with 


Organizational goals. Self-reliance, suspicion, and prickliness 


are fully consistent with organizational goals that require 


criticism but not coalition-building. 


Counter-bureaucracies in Practice 


How well do these cgeneral propositions hold up in practice? 


Fortunately, the U.S. is rich in counter-bureaucracies, which can 


be round at all leveis or government. Although there are some 
regrettable gaps in the literature, it is possible to indicate in 
broad terms whether certain organizations and types of 
organizations exhibit the behavior described above. 

The General Accounting Office is probably the most visible and 
most important counter-bureaucracy inthe U.S. Established in 1921 


by an act of Congress, its mission is to promote efficiency and 


economy in government by ferreting out waste, fraud, and abuse. It 
does not administer programs or enforce statutes but rather issues 
reports -- nearly 1,000 per year. In addition, it testifies on 
Capitol Hill and offers legal advice from time to time. 

The GAO’s statutory resources are fairly limited. The GAO 
cannot indict, prosecute, or convict anyone, nor can it issue 


subpoenas.’ In Konigsberg’s words (1993: ), “All the GAO can do 


is to throw paper." The GAO lacks a ready-made constituency, 


unless one thinks of the GAO’s master (Congress) as a constituency 


as well. Deprived of a nongovernmental constituency, the GAO must 
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seek diffuse support, wnichn it does by cultivating ties with the 


press corps. This nas paid off. For example, Mosher (1979: 248) 


found that GAO reports in 1976 received nationwide, in-depth media 


coverage every other day. 


The Comptroller General, wno heads the GAO, enjoys a 15-year 


term, which gives him and his organization a certain independence 


or at least discretion. Also, as predicted, the GAO is not subject 


to many procedural controls. For example, the GAO, as an arm of 


congress, iS exempt from the Administrative Procedure Act, the 


Freeaom or Information Act, and the Government in the Sunshine 


Act.~- The GAO is, however, highly vulnerable to threats of 


budgetary cutbacks, because it lacks a public constituency. Recent 


efforts by Senator Christopher (Kit) Bond (R.-Mo.) and others to 


Slash the GAO’s budgets have left GAO officials jittery and 


skittish. 


The GAO’s culture, as expected, is highly self-reliant and 


adversarial. For example, the GAO’s contracting budget is 


relatively small.* The argument made is that reliance on outside 


contractors would present conflicts of interest and jeopardize the 
GAO’s integrity. Also, little love is lost between the GAO and its 


victims. GAO reports typically trigger letters of protest by 


agency targets, which are usually featured at the tail end of GAO 


reports. 


Since 1976, Congress has established inspectors general (IGs) 


within 61 federal agencies. The purpose of these offices is to 


investigate and audit waste, fraud, and abuse. Although IG 


bo 
activities are 


wide-ranging, chey do not include program 
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management. As Light (1993: 17) puts it, "The IGs were free to 


audit, investigate, review, assess, analyze, evaluate, oversee, and 


appraise every problem, abuse, deficiency and weakness relating to 


the programs and operations of their establishments, but they were 


specifically prohibited from accepting any program operating 


responsibilities." 


By law, IGS may pursue an audit or investigation even if the 


head of the agency is opposed (Light, 1993: 24). 
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They can also 


Subpoena documents, much as the GAO can. However, like the GAO, 


IGS cannot subpoena witnesses or compel oral testimony. In this 


respect, their capacity to get to the bottom of a complex case is 


Significantly limited. Like the GAO, IGs lack a _ specific 


constituency that could provide vital political support. They have 
attempted to compensate for this by testifying on Capitol Hill, in 
pursuit of favorable publicity and congressional support. By 1990 


IGs were testifying before Congress 79 times a year. IGs have also 


become more successful in generating mass media interest. During 
one recent year, for example, reports by the IG for Health and 
Human Services were covered by the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, Newsweek, the Today Show, the McNeil/Lehrer Newshour, and 


others (Mangano, 1990: 25). 


Like other counter-bureaucracies, IGs are not subject to many 


procedural controls. Although they are technically covered by the 


Freedom of Information Act, they enjoy broad exemptions under that 


Act.‘ In principle, they are covered by both the Administrative 
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Procedure Act and the Government in the Sunshine Act, but neither 
of these statutes poses any real difficulties in practice. 


Personnel controls are another matter. The 27 IGs who are 


presidentially appointed serve at the pleasure of the President. 
To underscore this, President Reagan fired all the presidentially 
appointed IGs soon after taking office. On the other hand, if IGs 
secure presidential support, they do enjoy some independence from 


their immediate superiors. For example, the IG is free to appoint 


an assistant IG for audit and an assistant IG for investigations, 


regardless or the preferences of the agency head (Light, 1993: 


24). 


Relations between IGs and their targets are strained at best. 


A Defense Department official puts it this way: "Inspectors 


general as a breed are about as welcome as the IRS guy at tax 


time." (Lancaster, 1992: 17) The Pentagon’s Inspector General, 


Derek Vander Schaaf, who has investigated his colleagues since 


1982, confirms this: "T don’t have a friend left." (Lancaster, 


1992: 
The Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA), 


located within the Office of Management and Budget (OMB), 


officially originated in 1981, after being created by the Paperwork 


Reduction Act of 1980. Unofficially, however, OIRA dates back to 
1971, when President Richard Nixon established a "quality of life" 
regulatory review process. Subsequent presidents have continued 


that process under different names. 


The principal purposes of OIRA are to promote efficiency and 
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cost-erfectiveness in administrative rulemaking to avoid 


unnecessary government paperwork. In pursuit of the first mission, 
OIRA reviews rules proposed by most federal agencies to determine 


whether the benefits outweigh the costs.* In the case of "major" 


rules, formal cost-benefit analyses must be prepared by the agency. 


In pursuit of the second mission, OIRA considers and evaluates 


requests by federal agencies to gather information from the general 


public or private firms.° Ina typical year, OIRA reviews 2,400 


rules and 3,000 information requests. 
OIRA’s responsibilities for rule review Nave been spelled out 


in a series of executive orders. These executive orders have 


authorized OIRA to delay the issuance of administrative rules 


indefinitely -- a formidable power indeed (Cooper and West, 1988: 


876). However, the absence of explicit statutory authority for the 


rule review process has triggered a series of bitter disputes 
between OIRA and powerful members of Congress. These disputes were 
exacerbated by divided government and were especially intense 


during the Reagan years. 


During the 1980s Democratic members of Congress charged that 
OIRA had politicized the rule review process, using it as a lever 
to promote an ideological agenda. Seeking retribution, 
congressional critics slashed OIRA’s budget, reducing the number of 
staff members from 72 in fiscal year 1985 to 57 in fiscal year 
1987. In addition, they amended the Paperwork Reduction Act in 


1986, providing for the OIRA administrator to be confirmed by the 


Senate. To signal its displeasure with OIRA, the Senate 
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Governmental Affairs Committee refused to hold hearings on 


President Bush’s nominee to head OIRA. As a result, OIRA was 


headed by an acting administrator from October 1989 through May 


1993. 


OIRA’s fate illustrates the difficulties that await a counter- 
bureaucracy unable to generate diffuse support. Ironically, OIRA’s 
difficulties have been aggravated by its penchant for secrecy -- a 
distinctive feature of OIRA’s organizational culture. OIRA is 
extraordinarily tight-lipped about both the progress of its rule 
reviews and the reasons for its reservations about particular 
rules. Far from seeking publicity, as the GAO does, OIRA 
scrupulously avoids it. While this helps to guarantee the 


confidentiality of executive branch deliberations, it also makes it 


difficult for interests well-served by OIRA to fully appreciate 


OIRA’s efforts on their behalf. Thus, when OIRA gets into trouble, 


it lacks a supportive constituency to come to its defense. 

OIRA’s leadership also added fuel to the fire from time to 
time. For example, OIRA administrator Wendy Gramm commented that 
persons who do not use cost-benefit analysis do not really think, 
because the two are synonymous. The benefit of this statement is 
that it emphasized the seriousness of OIRA’s commitment to economic 


analysis. The cost is that it underscored OIRA’s contempt for all 


values other than Pareto optimality. 
Utility consumer advocates have played a significant role in 
public utility regulation at the state level, particularly since 


the mid-1970s. Elsewhere, I have described these individuals as 
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"proxy advocates" because they act as proxies for consumers 
(Gormley, 1983). As of 1993, proxy advocates could be found in 38 


states and the District of Columbia (NASUCA, 1993). Their 


principal activity, in practice, is to oppose rate hikes proposed 


by utility companies. However, they also intervene in rate design 


deliberations and other related matters. Their task is simplified 


when their statute requires them to represent residential customers 


alone, aS in Ohio and South Carolina.® In most states, however, 


they must resolve somewhat conflicting obligations to residential 


and industrial customers. 


The resources of proxy advocates have grown over the years and 


are now fairly substantial. The New York State Consumer Protection 


Board enjoys an annual budget of $3,108,800, and the Florida Office 


of Public Counsel is authorized to spend $2.3 million per year. 


Even in smaller states, the resources can be considerable. For 


example, Indiana’s Office of Utility Consumer Counselor has an 
annual budget of $2,326,289 (NASUCA, 1993). On the other hand, 
many proxy advocates lack discovery rights, which limits what they 


can accomplish in complex litigation. For example, the Office of 


the Attorney General in Arkansas has had trouble obtaining 


information from a Bell subsidiary because its enabling legislation 


does not guarantee access to all pertinent company documents. 
Under such circumstances, it is difficult to challenge a public 
utility commission decision. 

The discretion enjoyed by proxy advocates is likely to vary 


with the method of appointment, which differs from state to state. 
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In nine states, proxy advocates serve at the pleasure of the 


governor, which exposes them to potential political pressure from 


above. In 18 states, proxy advocates are appointed by the attorney 


general, which probably provides a greater degree of insulation. 
In the remaining ten states, appointment mechanisms vary. In most 


states, proxy advocates are funded through legislative 


appropriations, which makes them vulnerable to the vicissitudes of 
politics. In 13 states, however, proxy advocates are funded in 


whole or in part by special fees imposed on utility companies, 
which vrovides an additional degree of protection from both 
economic and political fluctuations. 


Proxy advocates tend to be highly adversarial, both in their 


dealings with regulated utility companies and in their dealings 


with public utility commissions. Distrust, however, does not 
necessarily imply disrespect. One utility commission staff member, 
commenting on the proxy advocacy shop within the state attorney 
general’s office, put it this way: 


"The attorney general is a pain 
in the fanny, to put it politely, a burr in the saddle and so 
forth, and he makes life miserable sometimes. But .. he’s 


helpful." (Gormley, 1983: 144) 


Somewhat surprisingly, proxy advocates do contract out quite 
a bit. Approximately one-fourth of the Michigan Attorney General’s 
Special Litigation Division’s budget goes to outside contractors; 
approximately one-sixth of the Florida Office of Public Counsel’s 


budget goes to outside contractors (NASUCA, 1993). Utilities 


issues are so complex that it is difficult to cultivate sufficient 
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in-house technical expertise for every occasion. Thus, proxy 


advocates are more dependent on outsiders than other counter- 


bureaucracies.’ 


The ombudsman, like lingonberries and kringles, was imported 


from Scandinavia. The basic premise is that a government office 


should be established to handle citizen complaints against the 


government itself. The typical targets of ombudsmen are government 


agencies. However, the ombudsman concept has been adapted in 
certain contexts to encompass grievances against both government 
officials and the private sector. Long-term care ombudsmen, for 
example, probably file more complaints against nursing homes than 


against agencies that regulate nursing homes. 

Because complaints filed by individual citizens are relatively 
easy to count, categorize, and summarize, the performance of 
ombudsmen is usually measured by the number of complaints handled 
or the number of complaints resolved. There have, however, been 
some attempts to measure the broader impact of ombudsmen, through 
client satisfaction surveys or other techniques (Monk et al., 


1982). 


The resources of ombudsmen vary considerably. One early study 
(Anderson, 1973: 313) found that staff sizes varied from 2 
(Colorado) to 70 (Pennsylvania). Some ombudsmen have experienced 
a significant increase in their powers in recent years. For 
example, the overwhelming majority of long-term care ombudsmen now 
enjoy access to residents, nursing home facilities, resident 


medical records, and resident financial records (U.S. GAO, 1992: 


Nevertheless, some access problems still remain.~’ 

The classical ombudsman _  nodel, as exemplified by the 
Scandinavian countries and New Zealand, provides for a considerable 
degree of independence, with the ombudsman being appointed (usually 
by the legisiative branch) for a fixed term (Gellhorn, 1966; Hill, 


1976). In contrast, U.S. cities, counties, and states have often 


preferred the executive ombudsman model, with the ombudsman serving 


at the pleasure of the chief executive. The danger of this 


arrangement, as Wyner (1973: 11) has noted, is that "the executive 


Ombudasman’s allegiance to the person who appointed him may prevent 


him rom assuming an impartial attitude when investigating 


complaints that may prove damaging to the chief executive." 


In contrast to many counter-bureaucracies, which seek policy 


responsiveness (or macro-level changes), ombudsmen typically seek 


service responsiveness (or micro-level changes). Thus, the stakes 
of each case are considerably lower than the stakes in, let’s say, 
a public utility commission rate case. Under such circumstances, 
relations between ombudsmen and agency officials will be more 
cordial and less adversarial than the usual relations between 


counter-bureaucracies and bureaucracies. A bureaucratic loss ina 


public utility commission rate case is far more devastating than a 


bureaucratic concession in response to an individual complaint. 
Discussion 


In principle, counter-bureaucracies are very fragile 
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organizations. Their negative mission guarantees them many enemies 


but few friends. The absence of programmatic goals makes it 


difficult for them to justify formidable statutory powers. Because 


they lack programmatic responsibilities, their indispensability is 


always in doubt. Because they have the potential to irritate 


powerful interests, their independence is always in doubt. Most 
importantly, they lack a stronq constituency that is easily 
identifiable and easily mobilizable. Thus, they are highly 


vulnerable to both budget cutbacks and personnel constraints. 


Despite these congenital difficulties, counter-bureaucracies 


have proven themselves remarkably effective in recent years. When 
Boyer and Langbein (1991) asked congressional staffers to identify 
any health evaluation studies with which they were familiar, 71 


percent of the studies cited were GAO reports. Moreover, the GAO 


reports were judged somewhat more useful than other reports. While 
disputing some specific savings claims, Light (1993: 203-223) 


nevertheless concluded that inspectors general have been fairly 


effective. In his words, "The IGs have accumulated huge savings 


over the past decade." (Light, 1993: 221) Cooper and West (1988), 


though critical of OIRA, do not doubt that OIRA has shaped numerous 
administrative rules to conform more snugly with presidential 


policy preferences. Portney (1984: 237-238), who is less 


critical, goes so far as to suggest that the benefits of just one 
major cost-benefit analysis required by OIRA may exceed the costs 


of all such analyses conducted during a single year by federal 


administrative agencies combined. 
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State and local counter-bureaucracies have also won many 


victories. Local ombudsmen have improved refuse collection 


oractices and ambulance response times (Moore, 1973). State 
nursing home ombudsmen have resolved numerous complaints received 


from nursing home residents, family members, and other interested 


parties (Administration on Aging, 1983). And state utility 


consumer advocates have been effective in reducing utility rate 


nikes and in establishing policies that benefit residential 


>onsumers (Gormiev, 1983). 


Counter-bureaucracies have been nearly as successful in 


generating budgetary support as they have been in influencing 


bureaucratic behavior. During the 1980s, the GAO’s’' budget 


increased at a faster rate than that of any other congressional 


Support agency.** And inspectors general enjoyed staff increases 


averaging 23 percent from 1980 to 1986, while federal civilian 


employment increased by only 1 percent during the same period 


(Light, 1993: 109). 

In contrast to these political success stories, OIRA 
experienced a significant reduction in staff during the Reagan-Bush 
years, from 77 staff members in fiscal year 1981 to 58 staff 


members in fiscal year 1992. Yet OIRA is a notable exception to 


the general pattern. The fact of the matter is that counter- 


bureaucracies fared remarkably well during some lean and difficult 


years. 


How are we to explain these developments? To some extent, 


counter-bureaucracies were buffeted about by forces beyond their 
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control. Divided government proved a boon to the GAO (used by 
Democratic members of Congress to embarrass Republican-controlled 
bureaucracies) and a curse to OIRA (caught in the crossfire between 
a Republican president and Democrats on Capitol Hill). Nursing 
home scandals helped to rejuvenate long-term care ombudsmen; 
expensive toilet seats at the Pentagon and wanton corruption at HUD 


strengthened the political capital of inspectors general. And 


rising utility bills provided considerable ammunition to proxy 


advocates. 


Yet counter-bureaucracies were not simply bystanders to these 


developments. To varying degrees, counter-bureaucracies 


demonstrated considerable political sophistication as they 


struggled to overcome their limitations. In particular, they 


utilized three strategies with good result: 1) public relations, 


to generate visibility, attention, and political support; 2) 


service, to convert cranky overseers into satisfied customers; and 
3) professionalism, to justify greater independence and discretion 


when their activities aroused controversy. 


Counter-bureaucracies, like chief executives, have come to 


appreciate the enormous value of mass media coverage. And some of 


them have become very adept at generating favorable coverage. The 


GAO is unrivaled in this regard. By appearing often on Capitol 


Hill, by issuing frequent hard-hitting reports, and by packaging 
reports so that they are easily comprehensible, the GAO has assured 


itself virtually continuous coverage in the national press. 


Inspectors general have been more erratic in their media relations, 
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but the iarger IG offices (at HHS, Defense, etc.) have demonstrated 
a flair for getting noticed (Light, 1993: 214-220). 


Counter-bureaucracies have also become more self-conscious 


about the need to cultivate a reputation for service. Here also, 


the GAO has set the pace. Under the leadership of Charles Bowsher, 


the GAO worked hard to improve relations with Congress. In 
response to criticism from congressional overseers, Bowsher 


institutionalized clarification sessions between congressional 
report requesters and GAO personnel, assigned GAO staff to 
congressional committees from time to time, and strengthened the 
GAO’sS management information system (Trask, 1991: 110-111). 
Bowsher also launched a Total Quality Management (TQM) program, in 
an effort to underscore the GAO’s commitment to serving its 


customers (Trask, 1991: 132). Nursing home ombudsmen have also 


stressed the service component of their work, so much so that 
policy advocacy has usually suffered as a result (Gormley, 1986). 
While this is lamentable in some respects, it may help to ensure 
political support. 

Professionalism is the third element of the triad. Counter- 
bureaucracies have upgraded their staffs in various ways -- most 
notably, by hiring a broader array of experts. The GAO has added 
program evaluators and policy analysts (not just accountants); 
proxy advocates have recruited economists and accountants (not just 


lawyers); and IGs have recruited more investigators (not just 


auditors). In addition, counter-bureaucracies have sought to 


enhance the in-service training of current staff. IG auditors must 
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now take one or more training courses every two years, and GAO 


staffers must complete 80 hours of continuing professionnal 


education every two years. The value of these initiatives is that 


they enhance the quality of work that counter-bureaucracies can 
perform and they help to justify greater organizational 


independence. Along with other strategies and developments, 


professionalism has given counter-bureaucracies more leverage in 


their dealings with political overseers. 


Conclusion 


Counter-bureaucracies differ in several key respects. Some 


are legislative agencies; others are executive agencies. Some 


counter-bureaucracies are headed by persons who enjoy fixed-term 
appointments; others are not. Some counter-bureaucracies are 
insulated to some degree from the annual appropriations process; 
others are not. These differences, though important, should not 
prevent us from thinking of counter-bureaucracies as members of a 
reasonably well-defined class of political organizations. 


We talk routinely about regulatory agencies, even though 


independent regulatory commissions enjoy greater political 


independence than OSHA or the EPA. We talk routinely about 


nonprofit organizations, even though foundations differ from think- 


tanks which in turn differ from schools. We talk routinely about 


interest groups, even though public interest groups differ from 


special interest groups. 
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The point is that counter-bureaucracies have enough in common 
for us to generalize about them, to compare them, and to ask how 


they might be improved. Their organizational goals and cultural 


predispositions facilitate procedural freedom but limit the legal 


resources that many agencies take for granted. Their constituency 


gap requires them to invent a constituency, to mobilize a 


constituency that is not easily mobilized, or to equate masters and 


clients. Of all the many difficulties that counter-bureaucracies 


face, the most persistent and the most poignant is the quest for 


political support. Unlike distributive and redistributive 


agencies, counter-bureaucracies offer no subsidies to potentially 


grateful clients. Unlike regulatory agencies, counter- 


bureaucracies cannot promise an orderly market if their efforts 


bear fruit. Counter-bureaucracies, who are congenitally 


unfriendly, must somehow make friends if they are to flourish. 
Not surprisingly, counter-bureaucracies have turned in recent 
years to the mass media, with whom they share much in common. This 
alliance of skeptics (some would say cynics) serves the needs of 
both groups, though it does reinforce tendencies in counter- 


bureaucracies to demand instant results that can be easily 


quantified. In their quest for scandals, counter-bureaucracies 


sometimes overlook deeper systemic problems. In their obsession 


with outputs, counter-bureaucracies often neglect outcomes. In 


their zeal for compliance, counter-bureaucracies may divert 


attention from performance. 


These tendencies are not inevitable, but they do flow 
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naturally from the organizationai characteristics that counter- 


bureaucracies share. To reverse them would require a commitment 


from politicians to grant formidable resources and considerable 


independence to organizations that have the capacity to upset 


numerous applecarts. Without such a commitment, counter- 


bureaucracies will continue to use a variety of strategies to 


promote organizational effectiveness, growth, and support. Some 


will succeed; others will fail. But our government will never be 


the same. For better or worse, we have institutionalized a new set 


of checks and balances within our political system. Like our 


broader checks and balances, it is yet another set of "auxiliary 


precautions" for people who distrust government and one another. 
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1. Since 1980, however, it can issue "demand letters" to obtain and 
inspect certain agency documents. The GAO can even go to court if 
agencies balk at such requests but has not done so. 

Ze The GAO does have its own internal rules and procedures on 
information requests, which mimic the Freedom of Information Act. 


ais In recent years, the GAO has allocated 7-8 percent of its 
budget to contracted services, including building maintenance, 
security investigations, audit support, and other items. In fiscal 
year 1991, for exampie, GAO contracts amounted to $29.8 million, in 
comparison to a total budget of $413 million (or 7.2 percent). 


During the same fiscal year, 15 percent of all federal government 
spending was contracted out (Kettl, 1993: 13). 


4. Exemption 7 allows government officials to refuse to divulge 
“investigatory records compiled for law enforcement purposes" under 
certain circumstances. And Exemption 5 permits them not to 
disciose "inter-agency and intra-agency memos" under specified 
circumstances. For a fuller discussion of the Freedom of 
Information Act and its exemptions, see Pierce et al. (1985). 


5. The so-called independent regulatory commissions (the FCC, the 
FTC, the NRC, etc.) are exempt, although presidents have claimed 


that in principle they have the authority to apply rule review 
procedures to such agencies. 


6. The independent regulatory commissions, while subject to OIRA’s 
paperwork reduction directives, can override such directives if 
they believe a particular paperwork request is necessary. 


7. Since 1986, OIRA has agreed to make written aspects of its rule 
review disputes with administrative agencies available to the 
public (Cooper and West, 1988: 881). However, much of OIRA’S 
critical commentary is communicated orally. 


8. In several states, proxy advocates are required by law to 
represent residential and small business customers. This is true, 
for example, in Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas. 


9. Proxy advocates do vary in their dependence on outside 
contractors. At the low end of the scale, the New York State 
Consumer Protection Board devotes only 3.7% of its budget to 
contracts. At the high end of the scale, the South Carolina 
Department of Consumers Affairs devotes 48.1% of its utilities 
budget to contracts. Proxy advocates in smaller states, with 
smaller staffs, may be more inclined to contract out. 


10. Long-term care ombudsmen in 15 states lack access to facility 


administrative records (U.S. GAO, 1992: 14-15), which can hamper 
their investigations. 
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ll. Between fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 1992, the GAO’s 
appropriations increased by 98.9 percent. In contrast, the 


Congressional Research Service’s appropriations increased by 87.7 
percent; 


the Office of Technology Assessment’s appropriations 
increased by 88.0 percent; and the Congressional Budget Office’s 


appropriations increased by 80.1 percent. See U.S. OMB, 1982, 
1993. 
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George Bush ended the Gulf War in early March of 1991, leaving the Iraqi government of 
Saddam Hussein intact. After his humiliating defeat by the United Nations coalition, it was widely 
assumed that Saddam would be overthrown by elements within Iraq: either by a military coup or by a 
revolution of Iraq's Kurdish and Shi'ite populations. Yet Saddam has survived with amazing tenacity. The 
United States has lead the Gulf War allies in a strategy of containment requiring repeated engagement 
since the end of the war, ultimately resorting to renewed use of force during the January 1993 US. 
presidential transition. Saddam Hussein's resilience raises the questions, is containment of Iraq working, 
and are there better alternatives? 

The answer to this question depends on US goals in the Middle East. For both moral and selfish 
reasons, the United States would like to see a peaceful resolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute, creation of 
a nuclear-free zone along with a cessation of the conventional arms race in the region, and continued 
Western access to Middle Eastern oil. According to Jeffersonian tradition, the best way to achieve these 
goals would be democratization in the Middle East. This is unlikely in the foreseeable future, so the next- 
best alternative is for the United States to try to maintain the balance of power in the region while 
patiently but constantly “pushing the envelope" towards a more benign Middle East. An unrestrained 
Saddam Hussein would be catastrophic for all of these goals. An authoritarian Iraq without Saddam is 
probably the best result that can be obtained, but the United States cannot directly produce such an 
outcome. The best course for US policy is, therefore, to contain Saddam by continuing to enforce UN 
Security Council Resolutions 687 and 688 which ended the Gulf War, until Saddam is replaced by internal 
forces. This policy upholds one of the fundamental principles on which the Gulf War was justified: 
national self-determ ination. 

If the United States were to “cut Saddam loose" and cease forcing Iraq to comply with Resolutions 
687 and 688, it is practically certain that Saddam would rearm and again threaten the regional balance 
of power. Assassination or some other type of forceful removal of Saddam Hussein may not be 
operationally feasible, is not morally acceptable to Western policy makers, and would produce widespread 
anti-American resentment. A third alternative would be to partition Iraq into Sunni, Shi'ite, and Kurdish 
states. A partitioned Iraq would leave a vacuum in the balance of power in the Persian Gulf and could 
require the deployment of a Desert Storm-sized force to prevent an Iranian invasion of the Gulf. Thus, 
the current policy of containment or something similar is the only feasible way of dealing with Saddam. 
The recent history of containment shows that it is effective, especially considering its relatively low cost. 
The biggest problem with current policy is maintaining allied support and, again, recent history suggests 
that this is a difficult but manageable problem. A slightly more aggressive plan of containment is 
possible, but it would be harder to maintain allied support for such a policy. 


The Record of Containment 


There have been several crises since the end of the Gulf War: a postwar uprising by Kurds and 
Shi'ites during the Spring and Summer of 1991; the "Parking Lot” Crisis in September 1991, in which UN 
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inspectors were held by Iraqi security guards in a Baghdad hotel parking lot; the SCUD/AI Atheer Crisis 
over the destruction of Iraqi weapons production facilities in February and March of 1992, the Agriculture 
Ministry Crisis in July and August of 1992 over surprise UN inspections of Iraqi government buildings; 
the Inaugural Crisis in January 1993 that centered around the US cruise missile attack on the Zaafaraniya 
industrial complex in Baghdad; and the Assassination Attempt Crisis involving another cruise missile 
attack on Baghdad in response for the attempted assassination of former President Bush. 

These crises arose out of Iraqi attempts to circumvent or abrogate various terms of Security 
Council Resolution 687, which ended the Gulf War and required Iraq to forfeit its longer-range ballistic 
missle program and its nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons programs, and Resolution 688, which 
required Iraq to refrain from abusing its Kurdish population. There are several specific issues that have 
been proximate causes of some or all of the crises: Iraqi attacks on Kurds and Shi'ites, the obstruction 
of humanitarian aid to these ethnic groups, destruction of Iraqi missile and nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons production facilities, the right of access to Iraqi facilities of UN weapons inspectors, 
the sale of Iraqi oil to pay UN expenses and indemnities to Kuwaiti citizens, Iraqi acceptance of a new 
Iraq-Kuwait border delineated by a UN committee, and threatening Iraqi military behavior towards 
coalition aircraft. 

There was a recurring pattern in the first four crises that gave way to a more forceful containment 
including the renewed use of force. In the first crises, Iraq would infringe on the terms of Resolution 687 
or 688. The UN Security Council was then usually quick to condemn infractions. However, Iraqi 
miscreancy would continue until the United States and the European coalition allies repeatedly threatened 
to use force to ensure compliance and started moving forces toward the Gulf. These compellant threats 
were ad hoc and slow to materialize. Once forces were moved, however, Iraq quickly backed down, but 
was forced only to return to the status quo ante. A tactical victory for Saddam Hussein in the Agriculture 
Ministry Crisis caused the U.S. to shift to a more forceful containment strategy involving short warning 
periods, punishing cruise missile attacks, and bombings in response to Iraqi infractions. The new strategy 
makes Iraq pay a price for misbehavior but also strains the Gulf War coalition. 

THE POST-WAR REVOLUTION CRISIS, MARCH-JULY 1991. Almost immediately after the cease-fire ending 
the Gulf War on March 3, 1991, both the Kurds in Northern Iraq and the Shi'ites in Southern Iraq revolted 
against Saddam's government, as expected. What was surprising was how quickly Saddam's Republican 
Guards crushed the rebellions. A crisis ensued between Iraq and the UN coalition over Saddam's 
sovereign right to abuse his minorities. 

UN Security Council Resolution 687 banned flights by Iraqi jets over all of Iraq, but Iraqi forces 
proceeded to use helicopters, which were excluded from the flight ban, with brutal affect against the 
Kurds. Resolution 688 required Iraq to end repression of the Kurds and permit UN relief workers 
immediate and uninhibited access to the Kurdish region. In the face of continued Iraqi intransigence, the 
United States imposed a no-fly zone for all types of Iraqi aircraft in the Kurdish region of Iraq north of 
the 36th parallel and dispatched ground troops to the region. American troops were eventually replaced 
by a small contingent of UN guards, and by July 15, all American troops were out of Iraq with an uneasy 
truce in place. The result was that Saddam was left with only partial sovereignty in Northern Iraq; 
however, he was forced only to return to the status quo ante and really suffered no net loss. Had Saddam 
"behaved" and obeyed 687 and 688 in the first place, he would have been in no better position than he 
was after violating the resolutions and being forced to back down. So he had no incentive not to try to 
violate the resolutions again. 

THE PARKING LOT CRISIS, SEPTEMBER 1991. Two crises occurred almost simultaneously in 
September 1991. The first crisis occurred over the issue of whether or not UN inspectors would have the 
right to use their own helicopters to conduct surprise inspections. Iraq sought to limit inspectors to the 
use of Iraqi helicopters, which made surprise inspections impossible. On September 8, 1991 the 
government of Iraq refused to allow three German helicopters intended for use by UN weapons inspectors 
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to enter Iraq. Within a couple of days, Western diplomats began hinting at the use of force against Iraq, 
but Iraq remained defiant. On the 18th, President Bush authorized American planes to fly into Iraq to 
protect UN helicopters and sent a new supply of Patriot surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) to Saudi Arabia. 
On the 23rd, Iraq agreed to allow UN helicopters unimpeded access to Iraq. 

The next day saw the beginning of the second crisis. UN inspectors entered the Iraqi Atomic 
Energy Commission building for a surprise inspection and started making video tapes but were expelled 
by Iraqi officials. The inspectors returned the following day and confiscated several boxes of documents. 
Upon returning to their hotel, they were detained in the parking lot by Iraqi forces, who told the inspectors 
they were free to go so long as the documents remained behind. Again, allied leaders began talking of 
"grave consequences” if Iraq did not release both the inspectors and the documents, and the Bush 
administration let it be known that planes were being made ready for bombing raids on Iraq. On the 28th, 
Iraq released the inspectors along with the documents subject to the provision that the Iraqi government 
would receive within 24 hours a complete list of documents taken. 

THE SCUD/AL ATHEER CRISIS, FEBRUARY-MARCH 1992. In February and March of 1992, a dispute 
between Iraq and the UN coalition came to a head over whether the cease-fire terms -- which required 
the destruction of Iraqi missiles with ranges over 150 kilometers and the destruction of Iraq's nuclear, 
biological, and chemical weapons programs -- also required the destruction of the production and support 
facilities for these weapons programs. Iraq claimed the facilities could be converted to civilian uses and 
wanted to retain them. The UN coalition allies and the UN Special Commission on Iraq, headed by Rolf 
Ekeus, insisted that the facilities be destroyed. Two other issues contributed to the crisis as well. On 
February 5, Iraq rejected a UN plan for monitoring its defense industry, claiming such a plan violated 
Iraq's sovereignty. Furthermore, Iraqi lists of their missile and NBC arsenals and facilities had been found 
to be incomplete. Iraq also broke off talks on a plan to sell $1.6 billion worth of oil to help pay for UN 
humanitarian relief efforts in Iraq, to pay compensation to victims of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, and to 
help cover UN cease-fire enforcement costs. 

On February 27th, Iraq refused to allow UN inspectors to destroy ballistic missile production 
equipment. Two days later, the Security Council ruled Iraq to be in "material breach” of Resolution 687, 
but action was put on hold until Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz arrived in New York on March 
10 for direct talks with the Security Council. During his visit to the UN, Aziz stated that Iraq would 
comply with UN demands, but offered no specific terms. The USS America carrier battlegroup moved 
into the Persian Gulf on March 13, and President Bush began hinting at the use of force. A week later, 
Saddam personally promised that the UN would receive "full, final, and complete" disclosure of Iraqi 
weapons facilities and compliance with UN terms.’ On the 25th, SCUD production and maintenance 
facilities at three sites were destroyed, and on April 10, the destruction of the Al Atheer nuclear facility 
began. 

THE AGRICULTURE MINISTRY CRISIS, JULY-AUGUST 1992. On July 5, 1992, a UN inspection team was 
blocked from entering the Iraqi Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation building in downtown Baghdad. 
The primary issue of contention was the right of UN inspectors to enter any building of their choosing 
to conduct inspections, but pressure had been building for several weeks over Iraqi treatment of Shi'ite 
rebels in Southern Iraq, continued Iraqi stalling on the agreement to sell its oil to pay for reparations and 
aid, and Iraqi refusal to grant visas to replacement UN relief workers and guards in Northern Iraq. [Iraq 
also was not cooperating with a UN commission overseeing resolution of the Iraqi-Kuwaiti border dispute, 
an issue that pre-dated the war. 

Upon being refused entry to the Agriculture Ministry building, the inspection team surrounded 
the building to make sure no large items were removed secretly, but were driven away on March 23 after 


‘Michael Hedges, "UN Team's Foot in Iraq's Door,” Washington Times. Mar 22, 1992, p. A6. 
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one team member was attacked by an Iraqi "citizen" wielding a barbecue skewer. The United States, 
Britain, and France agreed to issue an ultimatum, but were pre-empted by a deal between Rolf Ekeus and 
the Iraqis. The Agriculture Ministry building would be belatedly inspected by a UN team headed by 
Ekeus, and no team member from coalition states (i.e. no American, French, or British inspectors) would 
enter the building. On the 28th and 29th, after Iraq had had five days to remove documents unobserved, 
the inspections occurred, and nothing illicit was found. President Bush publicly claimed that Iraq backed 
down as usual, but according to press reports, he was privately displeased by what could be considered 
a UN “cave-in."? On August 26, a no-fly zone was imposed South of the 32nd parallel covering the 
Shi'ite-dominated region of Iraq. 

It could be argued that Saddam Hussein won this round. UN Special Commission chairman Rolf 
Ekeus admitted that anything inside the Agriculture Ministry building could have been removed after 
Jansen's team of inspectors was forced to leave and before the inspectors lead by Ekeus arrived.’ 
President Bush's anger also belies claims that Iraq lost on the Agriculture Ministry issue. It was probably 
this perceived failure that caused President Bush to shift to a more forceful policy of containment, even 
to the point of authorizing the use of force during his last days in office. 

THE INAUGURAL CRISIS, JANUARY 1993. The perceived US/UN failure in the Agriculture Ministry 
crisis caused a shift in the way the Bush Administration handled Iraqi infractions against the UN cease-fire 
terms. In the next crisis, reactions would become quicker and harsher. Iraqi infractions also became more 
egregious during the American presidential transition. In late December 1992, Iraqi aircraft began 
violating the Southern no-fly zone. Though Saddam made no public statements on his thinking, it is 
reasonable to assume that he sought to test American will at its most vulnerable time: during a 
presidential transition from one party to another. It is likely that Saddam was also buoyed by his 
“success” in the Agriculture Ministry crisis and that Saddam may have felt he would receive better 
treatment from President Clinton. Statements Clinton made during the transition were interpreted by the 
press as hinting at the possibility of improved US-Iraqi relations under a Clinton administration.‘ Saddam 
probably also felt that his old nemesis George Bush would be unwilling to react militarily so close to the 
end of his presidency. 

Several Iraqi infractions combined to provoke the American-led coalition into military action 
during late December 1992 and January 1993. Iraqi jet fighters began penetrating the Southern no-fly 
zone, and Iraq moved Soviet-made SA-2 and SA-3 SAMs into the Southern no-fly zone and activated 
their radars, "painting" coalition aircraft. On January 9, Iraq barred UN inspectors from flying into Iraq 
from Bahrain on non-Iraqi-aircraft. From January 10 to 12, Iraqi troops crossed the new Iraq-Kuwait 
border that had been recently delineated by a UN commission to remove Iraqi war material. The following 
day, American, British, and French planes engaged in a marginally successful 30 minute raid on Iraqi 
SAM sites, command centers, and radars in and near the Southern no-fly zone. Iraq remained recalcitrant 
after the attack, so on the 17th, the United States launched 45 Tomahawk sea-launched cruise missiles 
(SLCMs) at the Zaafaraniya industrial complex eight miles southwest of the center of Baghdad. One 
Tomahawk was hit by anti-aircraft fire over Baghdad and crashed into the Rashid hotel, killing 2 people 
and injuring about 30 more. On the 22nd a team of 52 inspectors flew into Iraq from Bahrain for a three 
to six month stay. Iraq announced a unilateral cease-fire on the 20th and also announced that UN 
inspectors could fly into Iraq unimpeded. 


Andrew Rosenthal, "Bush is Still Unsatisfied with Iraq's Compliance," New York Times, July 27, 1992, p. A6. 

*Faison, "Baghdad Agrees to UN Inspection,” op cit. 

“See Thomas L. Freidman, “Clinton Backs Bush on Iraq but Offers Olive Branch," New York Times, Jan. 14, 1993, pp. Al, A9, "Excerpts 
from an Interview with Clinton after the Air Strike," New York Times, Jan. 14, 1993, p. A8, and Thomas L. Friedman, "Clinton Affirms US 
Policy on Iraq," New York Times, Jan. 15, 1993, pp. Al, AS. 
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THE ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT CRISIS, JUNE-JULY 1993. In the Spring of 1993, Kuwaiti authorities 
captured a group of Iraqis and Kuwaitis who were plotting to assassinate former President Bush during 
a visit to Kuwait. By late June, the Clinton Administration decided it had gathered enough evidence 
linking the attempt to the government of Iraq to retaliate, and so on June 25, two US ships fired 24 
Tomahawk missiles at the Iraqi intelligence headquarters in downtown Baghdad. Iraq was given no 
warning. Three missiles hit a neighboring residential area killing, eight people and wounding a dozen 
others. A week later, a UN team left Iraq after it was refused permission to install monitoring cameras 
at missile test sites. The dispute appears to have been resolved by a compromise engineered by Rolf 
Ekeus in which the Iraqis agreed to allow monitoring cameras to be placed at the missile test sites and 
the UN Security Council would delineate specifically the steps that Iraq would be required to take to 
comply fully with Resolution 687. 


Easier to Compe! Then Deter 


The record of containment shows that Saddam is very compellable but not easily deterrable. 
Given Iraq's repeated infringements against resolutions 687 and 688, the Gulf Allies have not been 
successful in persuading Saddam that it is contrary to his interests to see what he can get away with. On 
the other hand, Saddam has never grossly violated the cease-fire terms either: instead he has slowly and 
cautiously pushed the envelope of coalition resolve. The record of compellence is much better, since 
Saddam always has eventually complied with 687 and 688. Not only has he always complied, but he has 
also always complied to the Western interpretation of these resolutions, not his own interpretation or a 
compromise interpretation of the resolutions. Only once has compellence come "too late,” giving Saddam 
a tactical victory in the Agriculture Ministry Crisis. This one-time partial victory, however, produced a 
shift in the nature of containment to a quicker and more forceful response to infractions of the resolutions. 

The pattern of weak deterrence and strong compellence has persisted because, until the Inaugural 
Crisis, Saddam has had little to lose from "bad behavior." Saddam has suffered a partial loss of 
sovereignty with the imposition of the Northern and Southern no-fly zones and the UN weapons inspection 
regime. However, had he engaged in behavior acceptable to the coalition without putting up a fight, he 
still would have been unable to repress the Kurds and Shi'ites or to maintain his advanced weapons 
programs anyway. All he lost by backing down after a crisis were things he would not have been allowed 
to have anyway. 

The Inauguration Crisis set a tougher pattern. The January 6 ultimatum on Iraqi SAM deployment 
had a deadline, which was unprecedented since the prewar January 15, 1991 deadline. It was also a very 
short deadline, and Saddam did back down quickly. Saddam did not receive a second warning, and three 
days after the next infraction on January 10, when Iraq denied UN inspectors flight access to Iraq and 
Iraqi troops crossed the new Kuwaiti border, bombing began immediately. Saddam suffered a net loss 
for his belligerence in this crisis with the near-total destruction of the Zaafaraniya complex. This new 
pattern seems to have restored the credibility of containment. It is still ad hoc, though, like the pattern 
in the first four crises: coalition responses are determined informally after an infraction has occurred. 

The problem lies in the necessity of conducting extensive consultations to get Congressional and 
allied support for any threatened military action. The Agriculture Ministry and Inaugural Crises show that 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey are not always willing to provide basing for compellent threats and that Russia 
will not fully support a reaction after-the-fact if they have not been given the dignity of prior consultation. 
It should be noted that the ad hoc nature of the response occurs largely because it was important to 
President Bush that American-led responses receive at least tacit approval from all coalition members. 
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The Inaugural Crisis in particular demonstrates that just about all coalition members are less 
enthusiastic than is the United States for the tight containment policy necessary to enforce Saddam's 
compliance with Resolutions 687 and 688. The allies want Saddam to behave; they do not want any 
crises; they do not want any casualties; but they do want to be consulted on all issues pertaining to 
containment. Recent history shows that these four conditions cannot be met simultaneously. 

Allied support is necessary for successful containment of Iraq. Bases in Turkey and Saudi Arabia 
are necessary for the military operations required by containment;’ however, the legitimacy of broad-based 
international support is probably more important for the success of containment than are bases. The 
Vietnam experience suggests that popular support is critical to the success of any long-term American 
military involvement in the Third World. Legitimacy is necessary for popular support, and the 
combination of West European, Russian, and Middle Eastern support for American-led action in the Gulf 
is the foundation of international legitimacy. The United States is unwilling and possibly even unable to 
"go it alone" in the Gulf. The question is therefore: can the United States maintain international support 
for a “tight” policy of containment? 

THE MIDDLE EASTERN ALLIES AND CONTAINMENT. Substantial segments of the populations of all of 
the Middle Eastern states have been opposed to American-led action in the Gulf since August 1990 when 
the crisis began, but the anti-Saddam coalition nevertheless has enjoyed the support of several Middle 
Eastern governments, particularly those of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. The support of these 
governments prevents the conflict from being a white-man-versus-Arab conflict. Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
are both leading states in the Arab world. Syria provides added legitimacy to American action because 
of its past enmity towards the United States; in the public mind, if even Syria is willing to move beyond 
past differences and support American policy, then the policy really must be just.° Turkey is important 
as the only Islamic ally of the United States in NATO and as a front-line state against Iraq. 

Middle Eastern opinion on containment has moved from quiet support during the Revolution Crisis 
to a reluctance to be linked with American-led action and even open criticism by top government officials 
of American action. During the Revolution Crisis, Egypt and Syria were relatively silent about coalition 
enforcement actions; this silence can be taken as tacit support. The Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service Daily Reports for the Near East (FBIS-NES) contain no official pronouncements by Egyptian 
President Mubarak on the imposition of the Northern no-fly zone on April 11, 1991.’ A very brief 
Egyptian cabinet statement opposed partition of Iraq and interference in Iraq's internal affairs, but it also 
stated that Egypt was eager to participate in any humanitarian assistance to the Iraqi people. A Syrian 
editorial placed full blame for the crisis on Saddam Hussein.” Turkey actually asked for intervention 
(which is not surprising considering up to 400,000 Iraqi Kurds crossed the border into Turkey to escape 
Saddam's troops).'° 


‘If it were easy to enforce UN resobutions solely with carrier-based aircraft, the United States probably would have done so during the 
Agriculture Ministry and Inaugural Crises considering Turkey and Saudi Arabia's reluctance to participate in or facilitate military action. 

‘Syrian President Hafez al-Asad’s support of the coalition is almost certainly based on a calculation of self interest. Syria is a traditional rival 
to Iraq im the region, and there is substantial personal enmity between Asad and Saddam. Asad would like to see Iraqi power reduced and his 
personal opponent humiliated. Also, with the collapse of the Soviet Union, Syria has lost its primary means of support against Israel, so Asad 
has sought to curry favor with the United States, which is now the sole power broker in the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

"This statement is based on a perusal of FBIS-NES from April 8 to April 16, 1991. 

*“Cabinet Reviews Economy, Mideast Issues," [Cairo Domestic Service in Arabic, Apr 14, 1991] FBIS-NES-91-073, Apr 16, 1991, p. 3. 

Editorial Urges End of Regime to Stop ‘Tragedies',” [Damascus Sana in Arabic, Apr 12, 1991], FBIS-NES-91-071, Apr 12, 1991, p. 43. 
Given the authoritarian nature of Syria's government, it is assumed that material appearing m Syrian newspapers reflects government opinion. 

"BBC Interviews Ozal on Aid for Iraqi Refugees,” [Ankara Anatolia in English, Apr 5, 1991], FB/S-NES-91-067, Apr 8, 1991, p. 24, and 
"Appeal Made to World Parliaments,” [Ankara Anatolia in English, Apr 5, 1991], FBIS-NES-91-067, Apr 8, 1991, p. 26. 
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Arab/Turkish criticism of the coalition became prominent during the Agriculture Ministry and 
Inaugural Crises. The primary area of criticism during the Agriculture Ministry Crisis was Arab and 
Turkish fear of the partition of Iraq. On August 21, three days after it was announced that Britain and 
France had agreed with the United States to impose a no-fly zone in Southern Iraq, Syrian Foreign 
Minister Faruq al-Shar issued a statement condemning any attempt to divide Iraq or infringe on its 
territorial integrity.'' The Saudis very briefly stated that their country "is always keen to see the territorial 
integrity of Iraq and its non-partitioning."'* Turkey condemned any partition of Iraq, though Prime 
Minister Cetin also called on Saddam to comply with UN resolutions.'’? Since the allies never intended 
to partition Iraq, and since the Southern no-fly zone was not qualitatively different from the Northern 
zone, which had met with Arab/Turkish approval, it is likely that such statements were intended to placate 
anti-Western Arab audiences without impairing Western action. 

A major issue to the Middle Eastern allies is a perceived double standard in the enforcement of 
Security Council resolutions. Resolutions are enforced against Arab Iraq, but not against Serbia and 
Bosnian Serbs, who are slaughtering and raping Bosnian Moslems en masse, or against Israel, which 
denies alleged Hamas terrorists due process of law by exiling them without trial. This double standard 
does exist and is morally wrong, but it is probably caused by objective calculations of short-term Western 
interests rather than by anti-Arab racism as the Middle Eastern complaints suggest. It was during the 
Agriculture Ministry Crisis that the double standards issue first arose. The Turkish National Defense 
Minister Neuzat Ayaz on August 22 complained that the United States, Britain, and France were ignoring 
atrocities in Bosnia while preparing to act in Iraq, which he considered to be a much less grave situation." 
The double standard issue was magnified during the Inaugural Crisis, which saw the first use of force 
against Iraq since the Gulf War and also the first incidence of civilian casualties since the war. The 
existence of double standards was posited by the leaders of all of the important Middle Eastern allies. '* 

Despite the issue of double standards, none of the Middle Eastern governments of the coalition 
are becoming the least bit pro-Saddam. They have never called for cessation of the enforcement of 
Resolutions 687 and 688. All of the Arab allies have criticized Saddam Hussein during the crisis. For 
example, during the Agriculture Ministry crisis, the Egyptian Foreign Minister ‘Amr Musa called on the 
Iraqi government to behave reasonably and refrain from repressing the Kurds and Shi'ites.'° During the 
Inaugural Crisis, allied Arab government officials expressed remorse for the death of civilians staying in 
the Rashid hotel and called for a peaceful resolution of the dispute, but avoided direct criticism of the 
United States.'’ Even King Hussein of Jordan, one of the least anti-Saddam Arab leaders, specifically 
avoided laying blame for the incident on the United States.'* 


“Bush Message to al-Asad,” [Damascus Syrian Arab Republic Radio Network in Arabic, Aug 21, 1992], FBIS-NES-91-164, Aug 22, 1992, 
p. 42. 

"Unity, "Territorial integrity’ of Iraq Stressed," [Riyadh Saudi Arabian Kingdom Radio Network in Arabic, Aug 26, 1992], FBIS-NES-92-167, 
Aug 27, 1992, pp. 6-7. 

"Iraq's Territorial Integrity "Very Important’.” [Ankara Anatolia in Turkish, Aug 22, 1992], FBIS-NES-92-164, Aug 24, 1992, p. 38. 

“Minister on Use of Incirlik Base Against Iraq,” [Ankara Anatolia in Turkish, Aug 22, 1992], FBIS-NES-92-164, Aug 24, 1992, p. 38. 
Similar statements had appeared earlier in the Egyptian press. See for example, "Daily Berates US Stand on Bosnia-Herzegovina,” [Cairo Mena 
in Arabic, July 28, 1992], FBIS-NES-92-145, Juty 28, 1992, p. 12. 

‘See for example, "[Egyptian Foreign Minister] ‘Amr Musa Cites UN "Double Standard’,” [Cairo Al-Akhbar, Dec 27, 1992], FBIS-NES-93-001, 
Jan 4, 1993, p. 12, "[Syrian] Foreign Minister Comments on Air Raid Against Iraq,” [Damascus Syrian Arab Republic Radio Network, Jan 14, 
1993], FBIS-NES-93-0010, Jan 15, 1993, p. 50, and "Cetin: Raid Difficult to Justify’,” [Ankara Anatolia in English, Jan 17, 1993}, FBIS-NES-93- 
0011, Jan 19, 1993, p. 25. 

‘Musa Concem for Iraqi ‘Territorial Integrity’," [Cairo Mena im Arabic, Aug 20, 1992], FBIS-NES-92-163, Aug 21, 1992, p. 7. 

"Segments of the population in all allied states did explicitly condemn the United States. 

‘King Expresses ‘Bittemess, Sadness’ Over Raids,” [Amman Jordan Television Network in English, Jan 18, 1993], FBIS-NES-93-011, Jan 
19, 1993, p. 67. 
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The behavior of Middle Eastern allies is probably motivated by two factors. First, in the interest 
of Arab and Islamic unity, to which Middle Eastern states still aspire, the Arab allies and Turkey do not 
wish to be linked to the continued punishment of an Arab and Islamic state, even if its leader is 
reprehensible. Second, the Arabs and Turkey would rather have UN resolutions enforced against Iraq and 
against Israel and Serbia all three rather than having enforcement against Iraq dropped so that no one is 
forced to comply. It is likely that the Arab allies and Turkey are seeking to exert moral leverage over 
the West to get the UN to address their legitimate moral concerns in Bosnia and Israel/Palestine. Open 
Arab criticism without any accompanying real resistance to Western behavior allows the Arabs and Turkey 
to benefit from having Saddam contained without having to be associated with containment in the eyes 
of the Islamic world. 

The changing Arab/Turkish reaction should not be taken as a sign that Middle Eastern support 
for the containment of Saddam Hussein is breaking down, but rather that there are limits to what the 
Muslim world will tolerate in enforcing UN resolutions against Iraq. The raids during the Inaugural Crisis 
and the collateral damage produced did not create the double standards issue. This issue had already 
arisen during the Agriculture Ministry Crisis. Civilian casualties did increase Arab criticism of American 
action, which suggests that the United States should continue to take extraordinary action to avoid civilian 
casualties in Iraq. The lack of direct or sustained criticism of the United States by the Middle Eastern 
allied governments suggests that continued containment along the lines of the last two years will continue 
to be tolerated, though not extolled, in the Middle East. As evidence to support this assessment, after the 
raid in the Assassination Attempt Crisis, there was much Middle Eastern criticism of the United States 
on the double standard issue, but Arab diplomats reportedly were quietly applauding.’ 

In apparent contradiction to this argument, Turkey stated during the Agriculture Ministry crisis 
that it would deny the West access to bases on its territory for use in offensive operations against Iraq.”° 
The Inaugural crisis clarified Turkey's refusal to allow its bases to be used for offensive attacks on Iraq. 
Allied planes based at Turkey's Incirlik airbase attacked Iraqi SAMs, radars, and aircraft in the Northern 
no-fly zone. Turkey excused the attacks, saying that the allies were exercising their legitimate right to self 
defense, a right which Turkey had never sought to deny them. The Turks were quick, however, to point 
out that Incirlik was not used for the raid on Baghdad.”’ It would appear that Turkey's primary concern 
was simply not to incur any responsibility for the action taken.” 

THE EUROPEAN ALLIES AND CONTAINMENT. The European allies critical to containment are Britain 
and France, since they are permanent members of the Security Council, they contribute forces to military 
actions in the Gulf, and have been America's closest allies since World War II. Up until the transition 
crisis, the United States had always received the full support of Britain and France in actions taken to 
enforce UN resolutions, though this support was not always immediate and could require weeks to 
generate. During the Inaugural Crisis, the French sought to distance themselves from the Tomahawk raid 
on Baghdad. Paris originally insisted that the United States had full French support for the raid, but two 
days later, when it became apparent that Iraqi casualties were not self-inflicted by spent SAMs, the French 
began to claim that the raid was excessive and beyond the bounds of UN resolutions.” It would thus 


'*Thomas L. Friedman, "The Missile Message," New York Times, July 28, 1993, pp. Al, A4. 

*Michael Wines, "Allies to Discuss Military Solution to Iraqi Standoff," New York Times, July 15, 1992, pp. Al, A4. Turkey did not deny 
allied aircraft based on its territory the right to defend themselves against Iraqi attack while patrolling the Northem no-fly zone. 

"Foreign Ministry Issues Statement,” and "Demirel: Incirlik Not Used for Raid," [Ankara TRT Television Network in Turkish], FB/S-WEU- 
93-011, Jan 19, 1993, p. 26. ‘ 

2" Ankara Says Iraqi Cease-Fire Declaration ‘Positive Step’,” [Ankara Turkiye Radyolari Network in Turkish, Jan 20, 1993], FB/S-WEU-93- 
012, Jan 21, 1993, p. 79. 

"Spokesman on Mitterand-Bush Coordination in Iraq,” [Paris France-Inter Radio Network, Jan 18, 1993], FB/S-WEU-93-011, Jan 19, 1993, 
p. 16, and "Dumas Criticizes 17 January Raid," [Paris AFP in English, Jan 20, 1993], FBIS-WEU-93-012, Jan 21, 1993, p. 48. 
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appear that France wants containment of Saddam to continue, but they do not want to be responsible for 
the political costs of containment. The bottom line is that France will be annoying but not obstructionist. 

RUSSIA AND CONTAINMENT. Prior to the Inaugural Crisis, Soviet/Russian support for American-led 
containment of Iraq grew as the Soviet Union collapsed and an independent Russia emerged. During the 
Parking Lot Crisis, Soviet Foreign Minister Boris Pankin called for full Iraqi compliance with the cease- 
fire terms, but then-President Mikhail Gorbachev's special advisor Yevgeny Primakov stated that the 
Soviet Union was against any new intervention in Iraq by allied forces.“ However, in 1992, after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and after the imposition of the Southern no-fly zone in August, the Russian 
Foreign Ministry issued a memorandum at the UN stating, "Russia will support all necessary measures 
against Iraq designed to ensure compliance with UN decisions on the post-crisis settlement in the Persian 
Gulf."?5 

The Russian support that had grown during the previous two years wavered during the Inaugural 
Crisis. At the beginning of the crisis, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev was fully supportive of 
American-led action;”* however, after the attack on Zaafaraniya, Kozyrev began to consider convening 
the Security Council. It would appear that, while Russia called for full compliance by Saddam, Kozyrev 
was displeased that Russia had not been consulted prior to the attack on Zaafaraniya. Kozyrev's strong 
support of the Soviet Union's former nemesis during previous crises was also drawing fire from 
conservative anti-government forces in Russia.” None of the critical articles supported Saddam, however; 
rather, they condemned American actions and Kozyrev's acceptance of them. 

A more conservative Russian government could be problematic. Criticisms of UN actions appear 
to be motivated primarily by anti-Yeltsin politics, which are based on a conservative Russian world view 
that dislikes abdicating its global role in favor of an American hegemony which includes repeated military 
action against a former Soviet client. Were a conservative government to take power, the United States 
could have serious difficulty in containing Iraq both because of the loss of moral support from our new 
ally and, perhaps more importantly, because a conservative government might actually start actively 
supporting Iraq again. 

In summary, the criticisms of containment by all three groups of major allies are not so much 
directed at the use of force per se, but at how the decision of when and where io use force is made. 
Russia wants to be consulted as much as Britain and France are, and the Middle Eastern allies want the 
same decisions made in the former Yugoslavia and in Palestine that are made regarding Iraq. France will 
support American action so long as it does not incur any responsibility for adverse consequences of that 
action. The Inaugural Crisis and the Assassination Attempt Retaliation should be interpreted as 
demonstrating that forceful containment of Saddam will not break the coalition apart, with the caveat that 
the United States must be certain to minimize collateral damage. 


*"Pankin Holds Talks With Counterparts at UN: Saudi, Greek, and Iraqi Ministers,” [Moscow TASS in English, Sept 29, 1991], FB/S-SOV- 
91-189, Sept 30, 1991, p. 7, and "[Primakov] Rejects New Intervention’ in Iraq,” [Radio Moscow World Service, Sept 21, 1991], FB/S-SOV-91- 
184, Sept 23, 1991, p. 10. 

"Official Expresses Support for Allies on Iraq," [Moscow Jzvestia in Russian, Aug 29, 1992], FBIS-SOV-92-169, Aug 31, 1992, p. 10. 

**Russia approved the attacks on Iraqi SAM sites, radars, and aircraft in the Northem and Southem no-fly zones prior to the attack on 
Zaafaraniya. See "Foreign Ministry Issues Statement on Iraq," [Moscow ITAR-TASS World Service in Russian, Jan 14, 1993], FBIS-SOV-93-009, 
1993, Jan 14, 1993, p. 16, and “Kozyrev Cited on Iraq, Reasons for Early Retum,” [Moscow /zvestiya im Russian, Jan 15, 1993}, FBIS-SOV-93- 
010, Jan 15, 1993, p. 10. 

"See "Foreign Ministry Statement on Iraq Viewed," [Moscow Izvestiya, Jan 20, 1993], FBIS-SOV-93-012, Jan 21, 1993, pp. 21-22, "Krasnaya 
Zvesda Questions Russian Policy on Iraq,” FBIS-SOV-93-012, Jan 21, 1993, pp.22-23, and "Civic Union Question’s Moscow's Role,” [Moscow 
Interfax in English, Jan 15, 1993], FBIS-SOV-93-011, Jan 19, 1993, p. 11. 
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Containment and the Alternatives 


Containment is not a perfect solution, so it is necessary to examine how well alternatives might 
meet American goals in the region. As stated in the introduction, the immediate goal of American policy 
is to maintain the balance of power in the Gulf region until a political system more benign than the 
current mix of dictatorships, conservative monarchies, and theocracies evolves in the region. Maintenance 
of the regional balance is critical to such evolution as well as to resolution of the Palestinian problem, 
cessation of the regional arms race, and continued Western access to Persian Gulf oil. 

One alternative would be to cease enforcing Resolutions 687 and 688 -- basically "cutting Saddam 
loose." If the coalition ceases to enforce these resolutions, Saddam will immediately return to his old 
ways. The record of containment shows that he is totally unrepentant and will seek to violate the 
resolutions at the first chance. The world is more wary of Saddam now, so it may be more difficult for 
him to obtain the technical assistance necessary for his advanced weapons programs. But even with a 
slower military buildup, Iraq would eventually regain and surpass its prewar capabilities and threaten its 
neighbors in the Gulf. During the Inaugural Crisis, Iraq once again referred to Kuwait as an integral part 
of Iraq.” 

A second alternative to containment would be to try to remove Saddam Hussein from power. It 
is now impractical to invade Iraq and set up a new government, as was done in Germany and Japan after 
World War II. The will does not exist either in the Middle East or in America for the redeployment of 
the quarter- to half-million American troops that would be necessary to conquer and occupy Iraq. Even 
if we could go back to March of 1991 and conquer Iraq, this option would be less desirable than 
containment. Had the coalition conquered Iraq, the United States (as coalition leader) would have 
incurred the responsibility of setting up a stable government that was tolerable to both the democratic 
Western allies and the conservative Islamic monarchies and authoritarian governments of the Arab 
members of the alliance. It is possible that a moderate government could have been installed and quickly 
gained popular support. More likely though, Iraq would have become another Vietnam, Lebanon, or 
Northern Ireland. 

The American record of creating stable governments in other countries is not good; the only two 
major successes have been post-World War II Germany and Japan. Both of these states were first-rank 
industrial powers with developed capitalist economic systems. Germany was a Western state, and Japan 
had consciously sought to follow a Western pattern of development after the nineteenth century Meiji 
restoration. Both were practically burned to the ground during World War II, giving the United States 
a relatively “clean slate" on which to begin social engineering. The American record of creating stable 
governments in the Third World is without comparable successes. South Korea is probably the biggest 
American social engineering success in the Third World, but America has had many failures, the most 
notable of which was South Vietnam. Iraq would be much more similar to Third World states where the 
United States has dabbled in social engineering than it is like Japan or Germany. If the United States 
sought to create a new government for Iraq, an authoritarian Arab regime would probably be unacceptable 
to Western public opinion, and a "United States of Iraq" would probably be unacceptable to Iraq's 
monarchical or authoritarian neighbors. 

The United States could try assassinating Saddam Hussein, but there are several problems with 
this option. First, dictators have historically had a remarkable resilience to assassination: consider the 
examples of Adolf Hitler, Joseph Stalin, and Fidel Castro. Saddam is no exception. It is also morally 


*Saddam's spokesman was quoted in the newspaper Al Jumhuriya, which is managed by one of Saddam's sons, as referring to Kuwait as an 
integral part of Iraq which would be retumed to Iraq despite UN Security Council resolutions. See Youssef M. Ibrahim, "Iraq: Leader Voices 
Defiance Vowing to Repel Allied Raids," New York Times, Jan. 14, 1993, p. AT. 
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unacceptable to most Western leaders to use assassination as a tool of foreign policy, as President Clinton 
stated shortly after taking office. Third, a replacement for Saddam is likely to be no better than Saddam 
himself, since he surrounds himself with lieutenants as ruthless and amoral as himself. If the United 
States produces a Saddam clone through direct action, then it incurs some responsibility for the new 
leader's actions. Containment may also lead to Saddam's replacement by a similar leader, but if such a 
leader arises solely through internal forces, the United States would not be responsible for him. 
Containment has a more important advantage in that it leaves open the possibility that a more benign 
alternative to Saddam could arise in the unforeseen future. Such a benign leader is not now apparent, so 
assassination is almost certain to preclude this possibility. 

Partition of Iraq is not a preferable alternative to containment either. Partition of Iraq would leave 
a power vacuum in the Middle East that Syria and Iran could probably not resist being sucked into. If 
partitioned, Iraq would probably be divided into Kurdish, Sunni, and Shi'ite states in the North, Center, 
and South of Iraq respectively. The existence of a Kurdish state in the North would be undesirable to 
Syria, Turkey, and Iran, all of which have Kurdish minorities in regions bordering “Kurdistan,” which 
would seek separation to join the new state. The Shi'ite state around Basra would probably become an 
Iranian puppet, either willingly or unwillingly, and would constantly invite Iranian annexation. The 
remaining Sunni state would resemble a second Jordan -- a small, weak state surrounded by more 
powerful neighbors -- but would probably not have the benefit of a benevolent and highly competent 
leader like King Hussein. During the Agriculture Ministry Crisis, all of the important Middle East allies 
strongly criticized the idea of partitioning Iraq, so an attempt to do so would almost certainly split the 
coalition and lose America the alliance of the neighboring states necessary to protect the trio of newly 
partitioned states. 

Containment is better than all of these options because it maintains the balance of power in the 
Gulf region at a reasonable cost. Western opinion would probably prefer something more morally 
satisfying and more final, but as long as the region is dominated by governments that are malevolent 
towards their own populations and their neighbors (such as the governments of Syria and Iran), balance 
of power is the best option on both moral and prudential grounds. It would be a tragedy for Western 
interests for either Syria, Iraq, or Iran to achieve domination over much of the world’s oil supply, and it 
would also be devastating for the peoples of the region if a government like that of Hafez al-Asad, 
Saddam Hussein, or the Iranian clerics were to acquire the power that would go with sole dominance of 
the Gulf region. Containing Iraq also contains Iran and Syria. Containment is also not very expensive 
monetarily. The greatest costs in both lives and money were incurred in the Tomahawk attacks on 
Baghdad. Tomahawk missiles are not cheap individually, but they are inexpensive compared to the total 
cost of the ordnance expended during the Gulf War or the Vietnam War.” The civilian deaths and 
injuries from the attacks are tragic, but they are small compared to the violence an unfettered Saddam 
would visit on the Kurds and Shi'ites in Iraq. The cruise missile casualties are also small compared to 
the collateral damage that occurred in the Gulf and Vietnam Wars. 

Containment is the best option, but could a better form of containment be found? Many of the 
shortcomings of the current containment strategy derive from its ad hoc nature. Reactions can be too slow 
as in the Agriculture Ministry crisis, allowing Saddam to temporarily get away with infractions, or they 
can be too fast, precluding consultations with all of the allies who want to be consulted. An alternative 
strategy might involve a package of pre-determined and automatic responses to Iraqi misbehavior. 
Punishments could be publicized during peacetime and then imposed after a short warning period of one 
to three days. (Some warning period must be given to prevent a low-level Iraqi official in the field acting 


Tomahawk missiles cost about $1.1 million each. The total monetary cost of the Gulf War was about $60 billion, of which the United States 
paid about $7.5 billion. 
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on incomplete or unclear instructions, from precipitating war unnecessarily.) The punishments would be 
harsh and could include extensive bombing of Iraqi military targets, bombing Saddam's personal homes, 
or bombing or occupying Iraq's oil fields. Once Saddam provoked one of these responses and got his 
punishment, he would have a good incentive not to try it again. 

This option, however, would magnify the problems in maintaining the popular support that the 
current ad hoc strategy has. First, it would entail the grant of a “blank check” to the United States, 
Britain, and France; the three Western allies would have to be given latitude to do as they wish when 
they deem that an infraction has occurred in order to ensure a swift, harsh response. The Inaugural Crisis 
shows that this can lead to problems. The Arab allies in particular would be loathe to grant a blank check 
that only allows Americans and Europeans to bomb Arabs, while the violation of Security Council 
resolutions by Israel and Serbia receive minimal responses, if any. The UN Security Council itself simply 
does not have the mechanisms to deal with such crises by itself. There is no Military Advisory 
Committee as called for in the charter; there are no armed forces earmarked by member states for UN use, 
and the Security Council is innately too cumbersome to act quickly. Harsh, preset responses are more 
likely to produce extensive collateral damage to Iraq, which would undermine coalition support for 
American action. An ad hoc response gives Saddam more time to back down. 


Maintain the Current Strategy of Containment 


A policy of containment modelled on the experience of the last two years is the best course for 
future American policy towards Iraq. It will occasionally be difficult to maintain full allied support for 
cease-fire enforcement actions, particularly when collateral damage is incurred. But such difficulties are 
small compared to the difficulties that would be encountered in other options. Ceasing to enforce 
Resolutions 687 and 688 would lead to a rearmed Iraq threatening the local balance of power, and 
possibly would necessitate a replay of the Gulf War in five to ten years. Forcible replacement of 
Saddam's government is infeasible. A more structured containment strategy with pre-approved 
punishments would entail more difficulty in maintaining allied support than the current ad hoc 
containment. 

The current policy has been largely successful at enforcing continued Iraqi compliance with 687 
and 688 while maintaining at least tacit allied support. Occasional spats with allies and occasional hiccups 
in cease-fire enforcement do not permanently undermine the effectiveness of containment. The current 
policy was successfully maintained even during an American presidential transition from one party to 
another. It is inexpensive in terms of blood, money, and political capital compared to all other 
alternatives. 

The current policy of containment could run into serious problems in two instances. If the United 
States became significantly involved in Bosnia or a similar conflict, Saddam is almost certain to push 
harder against the limits of containment than he has so far. It would be difficult to replay the Gulf War 
with hundreds of thousands of troops tied down in Bosnia, or even with just tens of thousands of troops 
tied down in peacekeeping operations, but it would not be impossible so long as the United States 
maintained the capacity to fight two Iraqi-level wars. It could also be difficult to maintain current policy 
if a conservative government came to power in Russia. Such a government would be unlikely to intervene 
directly in Iraq on Saddam's behalf, but it could veto UN Security Council resolutions, supply Iraq with 
new arms, and force the United States to act without legitimizing UN approval. Again, under these 
circumstances containing Saddam would not be impossible, just much more difficult. 

No other option handles these potential problems more effectively that the current policy of 
containment, and the coalition allies recognize this. A rearmed Iraq would be even harder to fight than 
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a contained Iraq under any circumstances. It would likewise be harder to continue to occupy a de- 
Saddamized Iraq while conducting a war elsewhere, or while dealing with a hostile Russia. A more 
structured containment strategy with pre-approved action is even less feasible than the current ad hoc 
strategy in a world with a hostile Russia.. The Middle Eastern allies have been the most critical, but they 
have never offered an alternative method for dealing with Saddam Hussein. They will not, or at least 
should not, abandon containment without a viable alternative. Such a move would be tantamount to 
sacrificing their independence on the illusory altar of Arab unity, since only alliance with the United 
States can ultimately protect them from a resurgent Iraq. Any decay of the coalition is likely to be more 
apparent than real. Criticism of containment by the vital Middle Eastern allied governments has not been 
accompanied by anti-American policy. 

Containment will entail a long commitment with an undefined long-term goal, but it is necessary 
to maintain the balance of power in the Gulf. Containing Iraq sustains Iraq as a pole which in turn helps 
contain Iran and Syria. America might prefer to socially engineer a "United States of Arabia" in the 
region, but this is not possible. As long as it is not, a balance of power policy is the best policy to protect 
Western interests in the Gulf and to prevent the peoples of the region from falling under the control of 
a sole, uncontested tyrant. 
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REPORTING CANDIDATES’ QUALIFICATIONS 
Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois at Chicago 
David Weaver, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Whenever an important job demanding extraordinary skills needs to be filled, recruiters in the 
private as well as the public sector search for candidates with specific job-relevant talents. 
Candidates, on their part, carefully prepare resumés that list the qualifications which they 
believe will make them an. attractive choice. Usually, resumés cover a person’s education, 
professional experiences, and some aspects of personal life that are thought to reveal character, 
such as family relationships, hobbies, and professional goals. 

Few would dispute that the American presidency is an important job demanding 
extraordinay skills. Yet, for this job, which engages new recruits at regular intervals, there are 
no resumé formats that have gained wide approval. When new recruits are discussed, the focus 
has been largely on the candidate’s ability to win the election and on the candidate’s promises 
about future policies, with relatively little emphasis in the media on the candidate’s capacity to 
function effectively in the presidential office. 

De-emphasis of job performance skills for the presidency began with the Constitution 
which prescribes only three requirements for the job. Candidates must be natural born citizens 
who presumably have no allegiance to a foreign power; they must be residents of the United 
States for at least 14 years so that they are likely to know its political culture. A minimum age 
requirement of 35 years increases the chances that mature individuals will be chosen. The rest 
was left to the sound collective judgment of the Electoral College charged with weighing the 
fitness of the candidate for the job. Political developments have changed the original plan. The 
Electoral College has become a rubber stamp. Presidential candidates who choose to enter the 
fray with or without the support of organized parties, are endorsed by the public in primary 
elections. Their final selection hinges predominantly on the popular vote. 

Since the public’s choices are crucial, it is essential to provide citizens with relevant 
information to assess the merits of various candidates. The mass media perform this important 
task. How well did they do in 1992? A satisfactory answer requires a scientifically chosen and 
tested list of presidential qualifications. Such a list would also be of immense help for politicians 
grooming themselves or others for the office, for the media who need to supply the public with 
relevant information, and for the public that must make the ultimate choice. As Richard Neustadt 
has noted "it is risky to appraise a man in office or to choose a man for office on false premises 
about the nature of his job. When the job is the Presidency of the United States the risk becomes 
excessive." (p.3.) 

How could such a list be created? Rather than speculating about the requisite qualities, 
we decided to turn to the collective judgments of presidency scholars who had assessed the 
performance of modern presidents. We noted the traits and behaviors to which they had ascribed 
the successes and failures of actual incumbents. In reverse time order, our research covers every 
mid- and late twentieth century president from Bush to Franklin Roosevelt. It then skips to the 
early twentieth century, selecting one Democrat -- Wilson -- and one Republican -- Theodore 
Roosevelt. This gives us 6 Democratic and 6 Republican contenders and permits identifying 
partisan distinctions, if any. The sample includes 7 television age presidents, starting with 
Kennedy and 5 contenders from the pre-television era. This allows us to analyze whether the 
requisite characteristics changed after television became an important political factor. 

Sources 

The major sources for the performance criteria data are 40 biographical studies of the 
presidents in question. They were randomly chosen from the large number of extant biographies 
and encompass authors writing in various decades between 1916 and 1993. Since several of these 
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studies are multi-author works, and since biographers often quote from analyses by other 
scholars, the list represents the judgments of well over 100 presidency scholars about the 
significant characteristics that accounted for major performance successes and failures. The 
studies include scholarly and popular histories, political analyses, and works written from 
psycho-political perspectives. 

A word of caution is needed about attributing successes and failures to the performance 
of incumbents of the presidential office. Most presidency scholars would dispute Thomas 
Carlyle’s contention that the history of human achievements "is at bottom the story of the Great 
Men" who were creators “of whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain" 
(1872, p. 1). They would argue instead that great achievements depend on the circumstances that 
face a leader at a particular time in history. The political context may provide opportunities for 
success or it may create insurmountable obstacles that guarantee failure. This is true, of course. 

Undoubtedly, the best combination of traits and experiences varies with the political 
climate. James David Barber has identified three alternating types of political moods that face 
presidents: periods of conflict when a fighter does best; periods of conscience when high 
principles and sterling character are most valued; and periods of conciliation when the emphasis 
is On compromise and cooperation (Barber, 1980). While such political climates should be 
considered in choosing presidents, they pertain to only a small number of characteristics. 

Most of the tasks for which presidents must be qualified are required at all times, as are 
the needed skills. Moreover, personal characteristics and experiences determine which 
individuals are likely to seize opportunities and which are unlikely to do so. It takes vision and 
creativity to assess the opportunities for success, energy and organizational and managerial skills 
to devise a proper course and inspire others to cooperate and follow, and motivation to carry 
through in the face of obstacles. The capacity to influence the conduct of others -- the ability to 
lead -- is crucial. It takes political deftness to generate an appropriate match between the skills 
that a particular leader commands and the tasks that face that leader. 

Unlike psychobiography, which tries to explain a particular president’s behavior by 
analyzing his life from a psychological perspective, the purpose of our analysis is to identify 
those traits that seem to predict successful performance for presidents as a group. This is more 
in line with James David Barber’s well-known study of presidential character in which he 
identified several basic personality dimensions from which one might infer specific traits and 
behaviors that heralded future performance (Barber, 1985). Sense of self, performance style and 
world view were named as the crucial underlying elements. Barber contended that the electorate 
could evaiuate presidential candidates by observing just two dimensions -- their level of job- 
related activity and their level of satisfaction with what they were doing. High levels of activity 
and positive reaction to the job were good omens for successful presidencies, and low levels of 
activity and negative attitudes towards the job were signs of likely failure. 

All the studies from which we extracted data went beyond the basic Barber analysis 
scheme and provided far more detailed and specific information. This information is the basis 
for our analysis. The studies dwelled far more on positive qualifications that contributed to the 
success of presidents than on negative traits and behaviors that hindered success and often 
contributed to failure. In numerous instances, a quality, such as willingness to compromise, was 
deemed an asset in some cases and a liability in others or analysts disagreed about its impact on 
presidential success. When that happened, we recorded the trait or behavior as both negative and 
positive. Similarly, many presidents exhibited contradictory behavior traits. For example, 
Franklin Roosevelt was a pragmatic politician most of the time, but could also be a crusading 
zealot. In most instances, analysts viewed such an ability to be ’a man for all seasons’ (or a 
chameleon) as an asset that permitted the president to cope with changing conditions. 

The performance criteria emerging from the biographies can be grouped into various 
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categories. The ten that we have chosen reflect our desire to highlight not only familiar attributes 
but also areas that surface in the presidency literature but seem to have been largely neglected 
in past media coverage. Background refers to comments about the president’s physical and 
mental stamina, his upbringing, education, and work experiences. Intellect refers to intellectual 
abilities and knowledge about conditions and policies within the purview of the presidency. 
Motivation refers to the inner drives towards achievement and excellence. Personality refers 
to personal style, encompassing traits such as combativeness, cheerfulness and sense of self. 
Traits and skills that allow the president to develop sound relationships with people inside the 
executive branch, in other branches of government, and with the public were grouped under 
Relationships. Verbal and visual communication skills and related abilities that help to publicize 
and sell programs to constituencies were grouped under the heading Communication. 
Leadership refers to the president’s ability to convince others to support his policies and actions. 
Decision Style involves the manner of making decisions while the ability to bargain, 
compromise, wheel and deal was called Political style. Reference to the president’s ability to 
develop and administer large organizations was dubbed Management. 

The Ingredients for Success 

As mentioned earlier, most analysts have not focused primarily on the ingredients that 
contribute to presidential success or failure. Rather, most have focused on the events of a 
particular presidency and then judged whether political developments turned out favorably or 
not. Nonetheless, judgments about attributes that are likely to produce success or failure are 
sprinkled throughout the discussion or summarized in opening or closing chapters. We coded 
nearly 500 different adjectives, nouns, or phrases used to describe attributes linked to success 
or failures. The discussion below records the most widely used terms. While it represents a 
sharp reduction from the original list, it is still too extensive for the limited search of 1992 
campaign coverage that our resources allowed. We therefore boiled the list down to the 40 terms 
listed in Table 1. 

(Table 1 about here) 

Evidence that our ten basic categories are commonly addressed in presidential biographies 
is presented in Table 2. It lists the categories of criteria by which all the presidents were judged. 
The designation ’D’ stands for mention of the category for a Democratic incumbent while ’R’ 
marks mentions for Republicans. Obviously, there are few blank cells. Motivation and 
management skills were the least-discussed categories. There were no significant differences 
related to partisan affiliation or even to the changes brought about when television became a 
potent political force. The double line in Table 2 marks the division between pre- and post- 
television era presidents. 

(Table 2 about here) 
Background 

For all our biographees, a disciplined -- though not excessively strict -- upbringing and 
a good education, including travel, are deemed omens of success. However, Harry Truman’s 
modest formal education was not considered a liability. The fact that he was also described as 
exceptionally intelligent probably made formal education seem less important. Analysts 
considered it most important that the incumbent came from a loving family, preferably one that 
had high expectations for its children. A feeling of emotional rejection -- as in the case of 
Lyndon Johnson -- is deemed a bad sign. Just as strong family ties are judged an important 
formative influence, so strong ties to one’s religion are generally considered beneficial. 

The socio-economic status of the president’s family is often mentioned, though it does 
not seem to matter whether the candidate comes from humble origins or a well-known, wealthy 
political family. One indication that wealth might not be a desirable attribute comes from the 
occasional comment made for Democratic presidents, like Kennedy and Franklin Roosevelt, that 
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they did not act in line with their financial interests. Aside from positive comments about 
Franklin Roosevelt’s marriage to his talented cousin, marriage is not generally mentioned as a 
factor in success or failure. The issue of marital fidelity, which has loomed so large in recent 
elections, waS not mentioned as a criterion for success or even as indicative of any other 
character trait that might be germane to success or failure. 

Judging from past presidencies, the previous career activities of candidates including prior 
service in government should be considered. A multitude of different job experiences is 
considered advantageous. Service in an executive capacity is deemed particularly helpful, and 
lack of executive service, as in the case of John Kennedy, is deemed a detriment. Military 
service is cited as a plus for several pre-television era presidents, but not mentioned thereafter. 
Affiliation with various groups, such as Reagan’s membership in the Screen Actors guild or in 
the United World Federalists is rarely mentioned. In Reagan’s case, the two affiliations were 
cited as assets, rather than liabilities. However, the comment that candidates shunned association 
with Beltway social circles, the Eastern elite establishment or high class California society is 
taken as a mark of good judgment and character. It demonstrates that the candidate is neither 
a corrupted insider nor a high society playboy. 

Considering the fact that presidents need extraordinary stamina to cope with the long, 
stressful hours of a job that has few routine aspects, it is surprising that physical and mental 
stamina have received relatively little attention. There are only a few mentions of capacity for 
working long hours sprinkled through the biographies. The ability to concentrate on particular 
issues for long periods of time and to fight relentlessly for one’s goals is mentioned occasionally. 
Several presidents are noted for their ability to withstand the strains of crises. Comments about 
physical features, clothing, and sports-related skills and activities are nearly absent, even though 
the public believes that sports build character and often enhances the ability of working as part 
of a team. 

Intellect 

When it comes to intellectual gifts, biographers frequently describe presidents as 
intelligent, quick-witted, fast learning and clear minded. They prize presidents who are 
inquisitive and retain what they learn. The ability to improvise and to produce fresh and vital 
ideas and programs is also mentioned as an ingredient for success. Being well prepared and 
knowledgeable to deal with particular problems is helpful. Analytical ability was stressed more 
often in the pre-television period than afterwards. It was attributed to Theodore Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman and Dwight Eisenhower, while Franklin Roosevelt was called a charming lightweight. 
On the negative side, limited interests, limited intellectual capacity, unwillingness to speculate, 
and limited command of specific policy areas, such as foreign policy were deemed liabilities. 
In other words, the president’s intellectual reach should be broad, encompassing a wide range 
of public and even private concerns. 

Motivation 

It has often been said jokingly that anyone who would want to be president must be 
crazy. Obviously, one would not want to select a megalomaniac, driven by pathological urges 
or a desire for glorification. What, then, are healthy motivations that are likely to produce 
successful presidencies? The biographies yield a number of generic motivations and specific 
goals. Generically, a thirst for meeting challenges, for action and momentous achievements, a 
sense of destiny or of divinely ordained mission, a belief in the Protestant ethic, a desire to 
produce good government and reform bad practices, and a general wish to serve the nation’s 
interests, uphold its traditional values, and perform difficult tasks as perfectly as possible are 
among the broader motivations. More specifically, presidents may perform well because they 
wish to improve world conditions or enhance the liberties and rights of common people; they 
may see themselves as warriors on behalf of the free enterprise system, eager to battle against 
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excessive government intervention. President Kennedy strove to make politics more honorable; 
Ronald Reagan abhorred the welfare state philosophy and saw the presidency as a way to 
dampen it. 

Personality 

Personality characteristics are the single largest category of performance criteria 
mentioned by biographers. References to the president’s sense of duty are frequent. Presidents 
perform well because they are dedicated, responsible, and conscientious. They are single minded 
in pursuing their goals; they are confident, and they show persistence and firmness. They are 
not given to hasty judgments, and they do not succumb to the crush of work and the weightiness 
of the problems. Rather, they take time to reflect and remain relaxed and cool under pressure. 

Biographers frequently commented about the sense of self of the president. Self- 
confidence and self-reliance were mentioned, along with humility, modesty, and a willingness 
to admit mistakes. A sense of optimism appears to be beneficial, along with a willingness to be 
generous, charitable and oriented towards the life styles and pleasures of ordinary, simple 
people. The need to be both superman and common man requires a complex personality that can 
draw on many diverse dimensions. 

A high level of ethics and, in recent presidencies, adherence to conventional moral 
standards, also portend success. Presidents must be truthful, fair, and honorable. They must be 
loyal to their friends and supporters and play the game of politics by the rules. They must also 
be virtuous and engage in clean living as defined by Judeo-Christian principles. And they must 
show courage in the face of adversity. 

Finally, the style which presidents exhibit in their performance, naturally or by design, 
may contribute to their success. An informal, genial, fun-loving, witty, unemotional, though 
warm, demeanor eases interactions. This should not, however, keep the president from acting 
forcefully and displaying enthusiasm, even to the point of crusading for policies close to his 
heart. As with so many other characteristics, it helps to be adaptable so that different styles can 
be used depending on the needs of the situation. 

While weaknesses received considerably less attention in most of the performance-related 
categories, this was not true when it came to personality flaws. A warped sense of self is a 
liability. Presidential performance suffers when the incumbent is egocentric and self-righteous 
and often even paranoid, driven to hatred of perceived enemies and to vicious counter-attacks. 
Related personality flaws are an introverted personality, a feeling of vulnerability, loneliness and 
emotional rejection, a sense of being an outsider and a tendency to act withdrawn. Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon were the presidents to whom these deficiencies were most often 
attributed. 

Ethical flaws and moral weakness pose further problems. Being amoral, power-hungry, 
ruthless, sinister, cynical, hypocritical, and untruthful bodes ili. A style that is overly macho, 
rigid, and fatalistic spells trouble. So does behavior that is crude and contemptuous of others or 
unduly secretive, elusive, and reticent. Lack of patience and narrow-mindedness are other 
dangerous flaws. A split personality, like Nixon’s dark and bright side, also portends difficulties. 
Relationships 

Presidents are forced to interact with hundreds of people, including political leaders of 
equal or lesser status, subordinates in the executive branch, members of legislatures and courts, 
lobbyists and ordinary citizens. The quality of these interactions is a significant element in job 
performance. Attractive personalities are a major asset in forming good relationships. 
Biographers therefore note that presidents are lucky if they are perceived as well-mannered, 
personable, plain-spoken and approachable, even empathetic, considerate, and compassionate. 
If they can earn people’s and peers’ trust and respect and are able to develop a consensus and 
unify people and appease the dissatisfied, so much the better. The ability to work well with the 
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press and to attract and educate the public is particularly prized. Both close relations and 
distance from the Washington elite are noted as assets. 

While friendly, warm relationships are good, it does not hurt to be somewhat guarded 
in relationships, or even to be competitive as long as a president does not engage in personal 
vendettas and is prepared to handle confrontations. Being a good judge of character helps in 
being diplomatic and selecting the best approaches to relationships. It also helps in selecting 
potentially loyal supporters and friends. 

Presidents should forego being imperious or manipulative and they should not be 
hypercritical. If they are secretive and preoccupied, if they find it difficult to relate to people, 
if they are gloomy, brooding, and overly intense, they may be unsuited for the presidency. 
Introverts who lack charisma, who are dull and plodding and emotionally distant have several 
strikes against them. 

Communication 

Communication skills and leadership skills are essential to building sound relationships. 
While this has been true throughout history, the television age has made mass communication 
skills more important than ever before. Nonetheless, communication skills were not mentioned 
significantly more often in the television era than before with the exception of the presidency 
of Ronald Reagan, who was dubbed ’the Great Communicator,’who possessed finely-honed 
performance talents. 

Oratorical skills were mentioned repeatedly in the biographies of all presidents, including 
the successful use of various types of symbols. Woodrow Wilson was praised for being a skilled 
debater, several presidents’ discourse was characterized as eloquent, witty, and charming. Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and Ronald Reagan were praised for their down-to-earth, 
unpretentious style, which presumably attracted public support even though they used far more 
sophisticated language in their professional interactions. In the television era, besides noting 
television skills, biographers also commented about images that presidents were able to convey. 
Ronald Reagan, for example, was able to come across as a nice, patriotic guy who embodied 
the American dream while Jimmy Carter was able to attract the public’s support by projecting 
the image of an average family man eager to espouse the causes of his fellow citizens. 

On the negative side, presidents were chided for demagogic behavior, for lying and for 
crude or repetitious language. Lyndon Johnson’s difficulties when it came to small talk and other 
social amenities were characterized as serious deficiencies. The much-debated ability to use the 
presidency to overpower Congressional opposition by "going public" was generally not 
addressed. 

Leadership 

A variety of leadership styles were hailed as harbingers of success. Presidents might be 
powerful, charismatic and crusading leaders who pursued their chosen course with little room 
for accommodating their opponents. Or they could succeed through a pragmatic, collegial 
approach, seeking conciliation and compromises. The fact that most presidents could and would 
alternate between these two styles was taken as evidence of desirable realism since different 
situations create different leadership requirements. Approaches that were suitable in periods of 
calm might be disastrous in times of crisis. 

Charismatic, inspirational qualities were also praised. Jack Kennedy, for example, could 
inspire young people to follow his lead and become active in politics. Lyndon Johnson, though 
often an inept communicator, could be a real cheerleader who unified the public and gained their 
support. Dwight Eisenhower, with his boyish grin, excuded a personal magnetism that inspired 
confidence and attracted followers. He was also known for outbursts of temper that whipped 
recalcitrants into line when needed, and for keeping firm control of policies while seeming to 
remain aloof. Regardless of style, leadership is an active pursuit for successful presidents and 
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passivity is decried. However, leaders should not be excessively active to the point of being 
manipulative, unduly tough or overpowering, forcing their followers into physically or 
emotionally untenable positions. 

Political Style and Skills 

Biographers spent considerable time and effort to analyze their subjects’ political styles 
and skills. In this subsection, we will discuss general features, leaving decision-making and 
management skills for separate treatment. In the biographers’ view, a president can succeed 
irrespective of whether his orientation is conservative, pro-business and opposed to heavy-handed 
government; or liberal, favoring social programs; or a mixture; or even utterly pragmatic and 
non-partisan. It does not even matter whether the incumbent cooperates with the Washington 
Establishment or tries to defy it. However, it is good to be a reformer and innovater, willing to 
strike out in new directions. Evidence of competence in various policy areas is reassuring, as 
is evidence that the candidate is free from undesirable orientations such as racism and 
antisemitism. 

Just as success can spring from diverse political orientations, so it can be attained through 
divergent political styles. Biographers comment favorably about the use of political clout and 
hawkish and cunning approaches. But they also praise a conciliatory, genteel, team-oriented style 
that strives for consensus and seeks to placate the various factions and branches in politics. 
Rephrasing what the biographers said, this is the crucial talent for coalition-building and 
neutralizing opposition. Ad hominem, divisive, uncompromising or authoritarian politics is 
deemed harmful, as is excessive zeal, and deceptive tactics. For Jimmy Carter, an overemphasis 
on perfection was also deemed an adverse attitude. Overall, an active style -- coupled with a 
positive, upbeat view of the job -- is deemed a good indicator of successful performance. 
Decision Style 

Predictably for an office where decision-making is key, most analysts emphasized that 
success in the presidentical office requires a decisive individual who does not vacillate or 
procrastinate and who remains cool under pressure. Jimmy Carter’s failures were ascribed, in 
part, to a reluctance to decide and then act. Decisions must be well thought out or based on 
sound intuition; they must be objective, pragmatic as well as realistic, and imaginative if needed. 
They must also be ethical and protective of the public interest, rather than designed largely to 
gain political benefits for the president. Lyndon Johnson was praised for having clearly defined 
goals and a knack for considering details. For some presidents, the ability to use a collegial style 
that involves important members of the government, including legislators, in the decisions is 
cited as a plus. However, the president should not overwhelm his advisers so that they become 
nothing but an insincere cheering section. He should avoid undue rigidity and an 
uncompromising attitude. 

Management 

When it comes to management skills, the stress in our sources is on evidence of 
competence and efficiency in creating and administering agencies, high standards, and 
willingness to run an open, accountable administration. The ability to delegate work so that the 
president is free for other tasks is rated as very important, as is the president’s ability to 
surround himself with principled, high-performing, loyal, and like-minded public servants. High 
ethical and professional standards are prized. However, ultra-perfectionism is considered a vice 
rather than a virtue. 

Implications 

The performance criteria emerging from the biographies lend themselves to creating 
check-lists of do’s and don’ts. Table 3 provides an example. No presidential candidate can be 
expected to possess all of the assets and none of the liabilities. But aspirants to the office should 
have a high number of check marks in the positive column and rank low in potential liabilities. 
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Taking the 1992 election as the most recent excercise in president selection, how well was the 
public informed so that it could use such a list? 
(Table 3 about here) 

Searching 1992 Media Content 

To check on journalists’ use of selected key terms found in the various biographies of past 
presidents during the 1992 U.S. presidential campaign, we used the Nexis database to search 
eight newspapers and three news magazines for the period July 1 through Election Day on 
November 3, 1992. We specified the three major news magazines (Time, Newsweek, and U.S. 
News & World Report) and eight major newspapers (the Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Los Angeles Times, the National Journal, Newsday, the New 
York Times, and the Washington Post) making our search comparable to the Freedom Forum’s 
campaign coverage (Freedom Forum, 1993). 

This search yielded 15,398 stories mentioning George Bush or President Bush, 11,284 
mentioning Bill Clinton or Governor Clinton, and 5,327 mentioning Ross Perot or Mr. Perot. 
We then searched for mentions of each of the 40 terms indicated in Table 1 that were culled 
from the presidential biographies, where they were mentioned frequently. We began by 
searching for any of these terms within five words (before or after) a candidate’s name, but 
found many instances of the terms not being applied directly to the candidate. We narrowed the 
search to within three words of a candidate’s name and found the same problem. Finally, we 
narrowed the search for each term to within two words before or after a candidate’s name, but 
still found instances of the term not being used to describe the candidate. 

In the end, our research assistant checked the stories on the computer screen to make sure 
that each term did apply to the candidate, so the numbers we report in Table 4 are not all "hits", 
but rather all valid "hits" -- the total count of the number of stories where each term was used 
at least once to describe one of the three presidential candidates. 

The Dearth of Performance Criteria 

The main finding recorded in Table 4 is that the presidential biographers’ terms were used 
in very few of the news stories to describe any of the three candidates running for president in 
the summer and fall of 1992. The highest number of stories using any of our 40 terms from the 
biographies was 140. Bill Clinton’s ability to delegate was mentioned 140 times, but that number 
represents only 1.2 percent of the 11,284 total stories about Clinton. For George Bush, the 
greatest number of stories using one of our terms was 82 describing him as delegating, only 
about 0.5 percent of the 15,398 stories about him. The same was true for Ross Perot, with 22 
stories of 5,327 (0.4 percent) describing his delegating tendencies. However, the actual numbers 
are smaller because some of these stories referred to delegates of the three candidates, rather 
than their propensity to delegate authority and decisions. 

(Table 4 About Here) 

For George Bush, the next most frequently used term was "responsible," used in only 29 
stories. For Bill Clinton, it was “patriotic,” used in 83 stories, mostly about questions raised 
regarding Clinton’s patriotism by the Bush campaign. For Ross Perot, there were 16 stories that 
referred to him as a "populist." After these two leading terms are removed, there was only one 
other double-digit term for Perot (crusading) and only seven or eight for Bush and Clinton, all 
mentioned in 22 stories or fewer. 

Thus it is clear from Table 4 that these print journalists very rarely used the same terms 
to describe presidential candidates’ qualities as biographers who assessed the performance of past 
presidents. To the extent that such terms help citizens form more valid judgments about who 
is likely to be successful as a president, citizens are not getting much useful information from 
these mainstream print news media. It is possible that such valuative terms are used more often 
in the more elite opinion publications. 
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One possible reason for this lack of use of the terms we culled from biographies is the 
objective style of much news writing that prohibits reporters from inserting their own evaluations 
into so-called "straight" news stories. But reporters are permitted to quote others who use 
valuative terms, as long as their stories are perceived as balanced overall. In addition, our 
search includes columns and editorials, where such terms can be used more freely. 

What the Voters Were Told 

If journalists working for the news magazines and newspapers we included here are not 
using these terms, are they using other terms from Table 3 or our larger list? Or are they using 
other descriptions or evaluations of presidential candidates that differ from those used by 
presidential biographers? 

To check on this, we compiled a list of terms that were used to describe the three 
candidates in all election campaign stories running from October 3 through October 16, 1992, 
in the Indianapolis Star. Then we searched for the frequency of occurrence of these terms (after 
eliminating any overlapping with our previous list of biographical terms) within two words 
before or after a candidate’s name in our much larger Nexis sample of three news magazines 
and eight major newspapers from July 1 through November 3, 1992. 

The most frequently used terms are presented in Table 5. All were used at least 100 times 
to refer to at least one of the three candidates. Many are related more to the political contest of 
the campaign (the so-called "horse race") rather than to the intellect, motives, personalities, 
communication and leadership styles, or decision and management styles of the candidates. But 
even these more common terms are not used very often when one considers the thousands of 
stories about each candidate. These terms (liberal, conservative, moderate, failure, trust, strong) 
seem to be more closely related to the rigors of campaigning and competing than to the 
processes of governing. This suggests that journalists covering the 1992 presidential election 
were more concerned with who was winning, and how, than with who was likely to make the 
best president once the campaign was over. 

(Table 5 About Here) 

The descriptions are very global and abstract when compared with the more specific ones 
used by the presidential biographers. This is not surprising, given the excitement and drama of 
an election campaign, and the need to attract readers, but it does raise questions about the kind 
of information citizens have readily available for making wise choices as to who is likely to be 
a more effective president. The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center study of coverage of the 
1992 campaign during the same time period suggests that there was more coverage of the issues 
in 1992 than in 1988, especially economic matters such as jobs and the deficit. This is a good 
development but only half the battle. Citizens should know the nature of pressing issues and the 
candidates’ proposals for dealing with them. But they cannot choose the best candidate for the 
job until they receive appropriate resumés. Unfortunately, our study suggests that there was not 
much coverage of the specific qualifications that each candidate brought to the job interview 
known as the 1992 presidential election campaign. Citizens were the losers. 
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Table 1 
Terms Used for Nexis Search of 1992 Campaign Coverage 
of News Magazines and Prestige Newspapers* 
July 1 — November 3, 1992 


Performance Criteria Nexis Search Terms** 


1. Background religious, strict, educated 
career politician 


. Intellect observant 


. Motivation patriotic, freedom 
competitive, athletic 
traditional values 


crusading, commanding 
responsible, optimistic, 
dedicated, humble, loyal, 
confident, self-reliant 


. Relationships removed, isolated, detached, 
diplomatic 


. Communication aristocratic, elitist, 
dedicated to public, populist 


. Leadership inspirational, compromising, 
charismatic, persuasive 


. Political Style conciliatory, pragmatic, 
political actor, consummate 
politician, positive actor 


9. Decision Style expeditious, indecisive 


10. Management delegating, unstructured 


* The three news magazines included in the Nexis search were Newsweek, Time, and U.S. News & World 
Report. The eight newspapers were the Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Los Angeles Times, the National Journal, Newsday, the New York Times, and the Washington Post. 


** Many of the search terms were truncated to allow for detection of different forms of the word. For 
example, the term "educated" was truncated to "educat!" to allow for detection of various forms of the word, 
including "education." All terms were searched within two words of each of the candidates’ names (George 
Bush, Bill Clinton, and Ross Perot) to raise the probability of the term actually being applied to the 
candidate. 


2 
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TABLE 2 PRESIDENTS 
Post-TV Era 


LJ | RN | GF 


CRITERIA 


5 


Background 
Intellect 


Motivation 


Personality 


Relationships 


Communication 


Leadership 


Political Style 
Decision Style 
Management 


Aix 


R/D = category mentioned for Republicans/Democrats 


TR=Theodore Roosevelt, 1901-9; WW=Woodrow Wilson, 1913-21; FR=Franklin Roosevelt, 1933-45; 
HT=Harry Truman, 1945-53; DE=Dwight Eisenhower, 1953-61; JK= John Kennedy, 1961-63; LJ=Lyndon 
Johnson, 1963-69; RN=Richard Nixon, 1969-74; GF=Gerald Ford, 1974-77; JC=James Carter, 1977-81; 
RR=Ronald Reagan, 1981-89; GB=George Bush, 1989-93. 


— 

cm 
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Background 
disciplined 
well-educated 
well-travelled 
Intellect 
intelligent 
quick-witted 
fast learner 
clear-minded 
Motivation 
wants challenges 
wants action 


achievement-oriented 


ambitious 


dedicated 
responsible 
conscientious 
single-minded 
confident 
persistent 

firm 
courageous 
deliberate 
unpressured 
Relationships 
well-mannered 
personable 
plain-spoken 
approachable 
empathetic 
considerate 
Communication 
oratorical skills 
skilled debater 
good symbol use 
eloquent 


acceptable ideology 
pragmatic or not 
pro/con DC crowd 
Decision Style 
decisive 

prompt 
cool/collected 
thoughtful 
Management 
competent 
efficient 

agency builder 


Table 3 Performance Criteria Checklist 
(Negative criteria have been omitted) 


loving family 
high standards 
strong religion 


inquisitive 
good memory 
improviser 
fresh ideas 


sense of destiny 
Protestant ethic 
reformer 
patriot 


reflective 
self-confident 
self-reliant 
humility 
modesty 
admits errors 
optimism 
generous 
charitable 
simple tastes 


compassionate 
earns trust 

earns respect 
consensus builder 
unifyer 

appeases opponents 


charming 
down-to-earth 
unpretentious 


conciliatory 
compromiser 
flexible 
charismatic 
inspirational 


policy competence 
politically correct 
can use clout 
hawkish 


objective 
pragmatic 
realistic 
imaginative 
high standards 


open 
accountable 


diverse jobs 
gov’t service 
executive jobs 


well-prepared 
knowledgeable 
analytical 


fights for tradition 
pro-world peace 
pro-development 
civil rights fighter 


complex 
adaptable 
truthful 
fair 
correct 
honorable 
loyal 
virtuous 


Judeo/Christian ethic 


pleases press 
pleases public 
educates public 
D.C. insider 
D.C. outsider 
friendly 


reaches public 
television skills 
image builder 
nice-guy image 


cheerleader 

unifies public 
personal magnetism 
boyish 

inspires confidence 
cunning 
conciliatory 


genteel 
team-oriented 


sound intuition 


loyalty seeker 
principle seeker 


pro free enterprise 
anti-statism 
pro/con other causes 


informal 
genial 
fun-loving 
witty 

warm 
forceful 
enthusiastic 


crusading 


guarded 
competitive 
peace maker 
diplomatic 
character judge 
loyal friend 


patriotic image 
all-American 
family man 
fighter for public 


attracts followers 
carrot/stick tactics 
active 


appeasing 
coalition-builder 
positive 

upbeat 


collegial 
includes Congress 


military service 
work horse 
crisis coolness 
broad reach 
versatile 
Personality 
Leadership 
powerful 
crusading 
pragmatic 
collegial 
Political Style 
| 
ethical 
unselfish 
personnel skills demanding 
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Table 4 
Frequency of Use of Terms from Presidential Biographies 
im 1992 Campaign Coverage by Selected News Magazmes and Prestige Newspapers* 
July 1 — November 3, 1992 
ical Terms** Number of News Stories Mentioning 
George Bush Bill Clinton Ross Perot 
(n=15,398) (n=11,284) (n=5,327) 


14 
1 
10 
3 


traditional values 
4. Personality 
crusading 
commanding 
responsible 
optimistic 
dedicated 

humble 

loyal 

confident 
self-reliant 

5. Relationships 
removed 

isolated 

detached 
diplomatic 

6. Communication 
aristocratic 

elitist 

dedicated to public 


_ 


— 
oe 


© 
oo 


an 


compromising 
charismatic 
persuasive 


ae 


sé 


political actor 
consummate politician 
positive actor 

9. Decision Style 
expeditious 

indecisive 

10. Management 
delegating 140 22 
unstructured 0 0 


oc 
ooo 


* The three news magazines included in the Nexis search were Newsweek, Time, and U.S. News & World Report. The eight newspapers 
were the Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, the Christian Science Monitor, the Los Angeles Times, the National Journal, Newsday, 
the New York Times, and the Washington Post. 

** Many of the search terms were truncated to allow for detection of different forms of the word. For example, the term "educated" was 
truncated to "educat!" to allow for detection of various forms of the word, including "education." All terms were searched within two 
words of each of the candidates’ names (George Bush, Bill Clinton, and Ross Perot) to raise the probability of the term actually being 
applied to the candidate. 


‘ 
1. Background 
religious 11 1 
strict 2 1 
educated 1 0 
career politician 3 0 
2. Intellect 
observant 8 2 | 
3. Motivation 
patriotic 8 
freedom 8 
competitive 22 
athletic 1 
6 
3 
9 
29 
12 
1 
1 
17 
20 
1 
1 
3 
13 
2 
0 
populist 0 
7. Leadership 
inspirational 
17 
= 
15 
8. Political Style 
conciliatory 6 
pragmatic 5 
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Table 5 
Frequency of Use of "Other" Terms in 1992 Campaign Coverage 
by Selected News Magazines and Prestige Newspapers* 


July 1 — November 3, 1992 

"Other" Terms** Number of News Stories Mentioning 

George Bush Bill Clinton Ross Perot 

(n= 15,398) (n=11,284) (n=5,327) 
liberal 36 111 4 
conservative 188 53 18 
moderate 716 8 
failure 8 


trust 41 


85 


* The three news magazines included in the Nexis search were Newsweek, Time, and U.S. News & World 


Report. The eight newspapers were the Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Los Angeles Times, the National Journal, Newsday, the New York Times, and the Washington Post. 


** Some of these search terms were truncated to allow for detection of different forms of the word. For 
example, the term "failure" was truncated to "fail!" to allow for detection of various forms of the word, 
including "failed." All terms were searched within two words of each of the candidates’ names (George Bush, 
Bill Clinton, and Ross Perot) to raise the probability of the term actually being applied to the candidate. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE RATIONALITY ASSUMPTION 


Robert Grafstein 
University of Georgia 


Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting or the American Political Science 
Association. The Washington Hilton. September 2-5. 1993. Copyright by the American 
Political Science Association. 


It is better to be rational than irrational. I mean better prospectively. of course. 

Even very good bets can turn out badly. I also mean better from the standpoint of the 
decision maker: that a state of affairs may not be better for you is irrelevant except when 
your rationality is at issue. Thus I will say an act is rational for an agent if and only if, 
given that act, the agent’s expected utility is maximized. This paper expands upon the suita- 
bility of what is actually a controversial conception of rationality with, I argue, far-reaching 
implications for the nature of human action. In the process, I will defend the utility of the 
rational choice assumption in political analysis. 

The “only if” part of the preceding formuiation implies that a rational person behaves 
rationally. This is not a truism. In fact, given ail sorts of "betwixt the lip and cup" counter- 
examples such as the savvy investor who winds up losing money, it may seem quite wrong. 
But as noted above, one needs to distinguish between rational ex_ante and rational ex post. 
The disappointed investor may be rational ex_ante and might even repeat the investment when 
faced with a replay of the opportunity. 

The "if" part of the preceding formulation implies that a person who behaves 
rationally is rational. This does not make success sufficient for rationalitv. Suppose Smith. 
a Secret Service agent, has a mental lapse and shoots at the picture of someone he knows to 
be an assassin stalking the President. Smith is not rational even if, unbeknownst to him. the 


assassin happens to be standing behind the picture and is disabled. While this outcome is a 


good one (at least for Smith). he is irrational ex_ante and has therefore behaved irrationally. 


So the idea that rational is as rational does shouid not conjure up fatal images of outmoded 


doctrines like operationalism. Dehaviorism. or some other reductionism. 


Nonetheless--and here is a central problem--rationality simply cannot be dissociated 


from success. As much as the distinction between expectation and consequence--ex_ante and 


ex _post--and between self-centered and observer-centered interest may push the locus of 
rationality inside the head of the individual, actual behavior and its consequences matter to 
our understanding of rationality. Given the role of probability, of course, particular 
instances of "failure" are to be expected. Yet an individual agent who systematically does 
worse than necessary can be rational only in the legalistic sense that theorists are free to 
define their own terms. For all practical purposes, rationality is related to success, which is 
why it is better to be rational. Taking the logic a step further, if rationality is implicated by 
definition in systematically successful behavior and, as Samuelson (1983) and Friedman 
(1953) argue in different ways, all behavior can be viewed as the solution to an optimization 
problem, rationality and behavior are indeed intimately linked. 

Consideration of what a concept of rationality captures and what it can explain 
suggests that it is highly dependent on external features of the behavior associated with 
individual success. This is a problem because, many would argue, rationality can have 
genuine explanatory significance only when it is associated with distinct cognitive states that 
contingently produce the behavior characterized by observers as rational. Understood this 
way, rationality is relatively insulated from the successes and failures of everyday life. In 
fact, on this more internal view the cognitive states we define as rational may someday turn 
out to be horribly maladapted and unsuccessful. 

Is rationality behavioral or psychological? This, I suggest, is the central fault line of 


rational choice theory and one which the definition of rationality outlined above attempts to 
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bridge. To do so, our discussion will reflect the dialectic of behavior and psychology just 
noted. We use some of the specific "failures" of rationality well-documented in the political 


science literature to help determine the proper definition. We also argue. however. that this 


adaptive strategy does not require a special dispensation for the rational choice hypothesis. 


Rather it reflects a legitimate instrumental understanding of the psychological concepts on 
which the idea of rationality depends. Our adjustments to the traditional definition of 
rationality, in short, assume that systematically irrational behavior represents not a datum but 


a challenge to our understanding of the individuals producing it. 


The first case we will consider is the famous problem of contributions to public 
goods, here specialized to the almost equally famous problem of turnout in elections.’ A 
single individual is highly unlikely to change the outcome of a mass election, such as a two- 
candidate election for the presidency of the United States. since doing so requires the other 
voters to produce a tie. Downs (1957) and others conclude that it is generally irrational to 
vote in a mass election when voting is costly and voters care only about outcomes. 

What confounds Downs’s analysis. of course. is the sizeable turnout in mass elec- 
tions. Although many have been tempted to conciude that a majority of citizens are 
irrational, there have also been strenuous efforts to rescue the rationality assumption. One 
lesson to draw is that systematic irrationality often seems difficult to abide. Later. we wiil 
consider whether this aversion has any legitimate motivation. 

Perhaps the most prominent attempts to rationalize turnout invoive (1) positing a 


direct consumption benefit to the act of voting itseif. which is close to Downs’s onginal 
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solution, or (2) hypothesizing that voters vote in fear that they will miss an opportunity to 


change the election’s outcome (Ferejohn and Fiorina 1974). Both approaches have provoked 


essentially the same rebuke: as nongeneric solutions tailored to the case at hand, these expla- 
nations border on the tautological (see. e.g., Barry 1970 and Beck 1975 respectively). A 
second lesson to draw, therefore, is that applied rational choice theory runs the danger of 
becoming empirically empty, if it acknowledges the facts about decision making at all (Simon 
1985). 

One ignored fact about decision making is relevant to our proposed definition of 
rationality. Voters seem to be influenced by the belief that their own participation suggests 
that others will act the same way (Quattrone and Tversky 1986). This may raise the condi- 
tional expected utility of participation sufficiently to make voting rational in the sense we 
have defined. Standard rational choice analysis dismisses this consideration (likewise, 
Quattrone and Tversky view attitudes based on it as evidence against the rationality assump- 
tion). An increase in conditional expected utility. it is argued. should not be confused with 
an increase in political efficacy. 

The moral is different. however, when rationality is not defined 4 la Downs or Fere- 
john and Fiorina but rather, as in the introduction. in terms of conditional expected utility 
(hereafter CEU). In this case. the stochastic dependence of other voters’ behavior on the 
decision maker's own is relevant to the turnout decision: rational voters will participate 
when the CEU of voting is higher than the CEU of abstention. Turnout. in short, can 


become rational. relative of course to a definition of rationality as the maximization of CEU.° 
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CEU maximization is a general and uniform rule of decision making, a quality the 


two alternative "solutions" already discussed lack. As the name implies, it is a maximization 


scheme, a sine qua non for most understandings of rationality. It also explains turnout and 
similar political acts without insulating decision makers from considerations of cost and 
benefit. While these are impressive credentials. political scientists do not generally favor 
CEU maximization as a rule for rational actors. What apparently hampers its acceptance is 
one glaring difference with the Downsian approach. Downsian voters, it is widely argued, 
are rational because they are concerned with the causal consequences of their acts. CEU 
maximizers are concerned with their expected utility. whether or not they caused it. 

Some assume that only a faise and therefore irrational sense of efficacy brings CEU 
maximizers to the polls: “Individuals decide to vote because they believe. magically, that 
this will lead others like them to do the same" (Elster 1985. 366). Elster is. of course. 
correct to reject this bizarre view of the world. but CEU maximizers do not hold such a 
view. Indifference to causal effect is not the same as misunderstanding it. 

Indeed. the common emphasis on causation when comparing the two schemes is 
somewhat misleading. The most important distincton between CEU maximization and the 
general Downsian approach. we wiil see. does not revolve around causality per se. Ullti- 
mately. their basic difference is over the nature of human agency and its piace in the worid. 
which in this particular setting appears to Downsians as a difference over the rational agent's 
concern with her causal efficacy. For CEU maximizers, on the other hand. the real issue is 
whether an individual’s own act can not only confer its own utlity as a consumption benefit 


but can also confer its own information. 


Downsian voters, it is true, are interested in what they can cause. Yet they pursue 


this interest by calculating the likelihood of an unknown state of affairs they are unable to 


influence: whether the remaining vote for the candidates is tied. In other words, although 
their relation to this state of affairs is nonstochastic--the vote is tied or not--Downsians are 
comfortable factoring in their subjective probability that there is a tie. Whether or not they 
wind up abstaining, they join CEU maximizers in making bets about the relative subjective 
likelihood of a particular state of affairs obtaining. 

According to both versions of rationality, then. those who vote and those who abstain 
can be seen as accepting or declining a certain kind of bet. or as activating or failing to acti- 
vate a particular lottery.’ The decision to vote and the decision to abstain equally reflect a 
blend of causal and subjective probability elements. 

Where the two approaches differ is over the significance actors attribute to their 
behavior. Since a Downsian sees his behavior as the product of his own rational deliber- 
ations. which incorporate ail his information about his vote’s consequences. the behavior 
itself cannot provide additional useful information about the utility of voting. In advance of 
his deliberations, the Downsian is of course influenced by other kinds of information relevant 
to his decision, for exampie. data about support for candidates among groups with histori- 
cally different participation rates. Only the CEU maximizer. however. views her own choice 
as providing useful information about the lottery she is activating. If I do X, each CEU 
maximizer reasons, then decision makers like me are more likely to do X, which may suffi- 


ciently increase the CEU or X to justify it. 


a 


Both sides accept the use of information relevant to the determination of subjective 
probability. Downsian voters draw the line at using the evidence of their own decisions as 
indications about the value of their participation, dismissing such use as wishful thinking. 
Even though this dismissal is usually portrayed as a rejection of considerations not bearing 
on the agent’s ability to cause a change in the outcome. the preceding description of the vote 
choice shows that the point of contention is not the decision maker’s interest in causing or 
activating a particular lottery, or having a particular probabilistic effect. The real difference 
between the versions is over how they understand the relation between decision makers and 
their own behavior.* CEU maximizers see their behavior as providing information on a par 
with other sources. 

The crucial issue between Downsians and CEU maximizers is how decision makers 
should regard their own acts. To the CEU maximizer. "the agent is part of nature. and his 
acts are ingredients in states of nature" (Jeffrey 1974. 76). Contact with these pieces of the 


world. like contact with any other piece. can provide useful information. Although the 


potential voter’s behavior does not affect anyone else's. that behavior is still embedded in 


uniformities of nature that suggest the relatively greater chance of turnout from others given 
that behavior. The agent’s particular vantage point in the case of his own behavior does not 
affect the value of the evidence it provides. 

Downsians, nonetheless, feel free to vote or abstain independentiy of the purely 
stochastic ramifications of their acts. Their acts are supposed to rise above the statistical 
regularities in which both they and observers know these acts are embedded. Even if the 


relevant conditional probabilities equaled unity, so the association between the voter's 


{ 


behavior and the turnout of others were certain, the Downsian voter would still abstain (see 
Gibbard and Harper 1978). The freedom to determine outcomes in the Downsian way is 


thus the freedom of the actor to play a very special causal role which allows the agent to 


ignore the information her behavior provides. In this sense. "To regard [a choice] as free is 


exactly to regard it as without the evidential relevance it would have if it were regarded, not 
as an act, but as a bit of behavior" (Kyburg 1988, 80).° 

To the Downsian, the free choice producing an act is. in some way, distinct from-- 
perhaps an intervention in--the ebb and flow of ordinary behavioral uniformities linking the 
act with the behavior of others. If Downsians were asked to bet on the relative success of 
CEU maximizers and their fellow Downsians they might weil bet on the former (see. e.g., 
Harper 1985). Their excuse for breaking ranks is their role as third-person observers. 
Somehow a switch to the first-person perspective renders the decision maker’s own behavior 
decisively different than any other event. even different than the decision maker’s behavior as 
interpreted by an observer. 

II. 

The assumption of CEU maximization can rationalize turnout in mass elections and 
similar contributions to public goods. Behavior in such cases may look ethical. but one is 
witnessing morality out of the barrel of self-interest. Rational choice theory gains additionai 
leverage on public goods problems by recognizing that individuals can receive long-term 
benefits by entering systems of reciprocal cooperation (e.g., Schotter 1981). Still, certain 


instances of politically ethicai and altruistic behavior--public spiritedness and sacrifice--seem 
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to defy ordinary self-interest explanation (see, e.g., Monroe 1991). Like turnout, these cases 


are alleged to challenge the rationality assumption. 


At the one extreme of profundity, the ways parents sacrifice for their children can 
have important consequences for public policy, including the treatment of public debt. At 
the other extreme, the commonly observed inclination of travelers to leave tips at restaurants 
to which they will never return can usefully stand in for the many political acts, like voting 
for incumbents and keeping legislative agreements, that often seem to be irrationally retro- 
spective rather than prospective. Negative political acts, such as seeking revenge or punish- 
ing candidates, pose the same kind of challenge to rational choice theory. We will concen- 
trate on acts of honesty, decency, and trustworthiness. since sacrifice. tipping and kindred 
cases already provide enough material for an evaluation of the rationality hypothesis. 

Although a particularly profound violation of the standard theory of rational self- 
interest. parental sacrifice is arguably the easiest to address. Relations of kinship, such as 
those between parent and child, can generate what then become rationaily explicable sacri- 
fices in the name of maximizing "inclusive fitness" (see. e.g., Becker 1976, 282-94). 
Moreover, genetic mutations leading individuals away from the pursuit of strict genetic fit- 
ness toward genuine altruism can, under certain circumstances, become individually rational- 
izable in terms of interdependent utilities (Wilson [1993, 7] calls this “affiliative behavior"). 
Most important. these mutations can become evolutionarily stable at the group level (e.g., 
Boyd and Richerson 1985). 

In such cases. of course, the assumption that individuals rationaily pursue strict self- 


interest must be sacrificed. Yet I think there is a general consensus that these biological and 


evolutionary factors challenge only the most legalistic versions of the rational choice 


hypothesis. Intuitions about the meaning of rationality aside. these particular examples can 


be incorporated into rational choice theory once the special substantive goal of self-interest 
maximization is no longer automatically imputed to individuals. This suggests a third lesson: 
facts about biology and the physical trump conceptual presuppositions about the meaning of 
rationality. 

But what do biology and rationality have to do with travelers leaving a tip? Frank 
(1988) has an ingenious answer. Consider a single-shot Prisoner’s Dilemma game (or one in 
which the number of finite iterations is common knowledge). Standard rational choice theory 
recommends never cooperating with one’s fellow prisoner, however great the number of 
iterations. This leads to a socially inferior outcome in each iteration. However. Frank 
observes. if some players are genetically programmed to cooperate "irrationally," and being 
thus programmed or not is involuntarily signaled. then cooperators may chalk up individual 
benefits when choosing to play between themseives. since their signals of cooperativeness 
guarantee mutual cooperation. From a self-interested standpoint. these cooperators will 
compete successfully with noncooperators who are individually "rationai" in each play but 
are stuck with noncooperative partners.” Finaily. although players mav not have immediate 
control over the signals they send, they can. in effect. develop their capacity to send these 
valuable signals by being consistently the sort of people associated with them. In oid- 
fashioned language, this is called character building. So people tip out of town in order to 
become the kind of peopie who later wiil seem honest and decent to those whose judgment 


does matter. 
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Frank’s rationalization of the ostensibly irrational suggests, once again, that a priori 


restrictions on the scope of rational choice theory are more likely to become lines in the sand 


than permanent intellectual barriers. Yet for our purposes, there are two important and 
related objections to his proposal. 

One, while there certainly are unwaveringly decent people, actual behavior more 
typically varies in relation to (1) social role, (2) social context, and (3) the likelihood that an 
individual’s behavior will be monitored. Thus it is doubtful that genetic selection explains 
why soldiers, sales people. doctors, members of the mob. and teachers do not behave in 
equally decent ways. Nor is it likely that genetics fully explains the way any one 
individual’s decency varies in different social settings. More generally. the human tendency 
to compartmentalize alternative values and emotions, which encourages opportunism, is too 
common to ignore. Nor is it clear that individual-level monitoring in elections is sufficient to 
motivate the individual who wants to be "known as the type of person who takes duty 
seriously" (Frank 1988, 231). In short. genetic selection alone seems insufficient to account 
for the behavioral phenomena Frank addresses. 

Two, Frank’s model is very sensitive to the reliability, not to mention the existence. 
of signals for honesty and decency that do not depend on an observed history of behavior 
(see Harrington 1989). Assuming the disposition to decency is a relatively advanced trait, it 
must have invaded the pre-decent population through a mutation. Yet if the pre-decent popu- 
lation is sufficiently large and the signal is noisy, the invasion will not succeed. For the 
probability of decency given a decency signal will be vanishingly smail. even when the 


probability of a decency signal conditional on pre-decency is very low and the probability or 


a decency signal conditional on decency is very high (indeed, any probability short of cer- 
tainty). 


Frank (1989) has responded to the second objection, noting that the minuscule initial 


probability of facing a decent player conditional on a decency signal can be offset when the 


cost of cooperation is also minuscule.’ Our ancestors, he suggests, faced not one but a near 
continuum of Prisoner’s Dilemmas, including those capable of rewarding cooperation to the 
marginal decent invader. 

While this is a valuable corrective to some of Harrington’s stronger informal claims 
about the non-viability of decency, it really does not challenge his formal analysis. Harring- 
ton proves that for any Prisoner's Dilemma game there is a positive proportion of decent 
players below which the decent cannot gain a foothold in a pre-decent population. Following 
the same logic, Frank’s responds that for any positive proportion of decent players, there is a 
Prisoner's Dilemma game these decent players can successfully invade because the cost of 
cooperation is sufficiently small. The converse of Frank’s point, however. is that pre-decent 
players will outperform the decent precisely in those games in which the cost of cooperation 
is larger. When all these games coexist. the decent players’ minuscule advantage in the 
special variants Frank identifies will likely be offset by the larger disadvantages they face in 
the other games. Harrington's general criticism survives. 

Fortunately, the principle of maximizing CEU may take up the slack in Frank’s 
analvsis.* Specifically, a CEU maximizer can often usefully predict the character of other 
piayers based on signals trom her own behavior. This will supplement the less than perfectly 


reliable signals trom others. Prediction of this kind. moreover. introduces needed contextual 
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sensitivity into the analysis insofar as (1) the agent’s own behavior becomes a better predictor 
in specific, often institutionalized settings such as voting (see Grafstein 1992), and (2) there 
are special ties between the agents based on ethnicity, class, religion, gender, or other factors 
that previous experience suggests are generally useful when assigning conditional probabili- 
ties. 

Since agents maximizing CEU become less reliant on observed signals from other 
agents. the anonymity of the voting booth becomes less problematic and the reliability of 
signals from others less important. Margolis (1984) explains this anonymous altruism by 
appealing to a more generalized concern for the group, which is instilled by evolution. But 
in mass politics the group or society in question often looks rather diffuse and arbitrary from 
a biological standpoint or some plausible extension of it. Even in the case of ethnic groups. 
Simon (1993, 159) notes. "It would be impossible to demonstrate any close connection 
between the decisions made by members . . . and the economic well-being (much less bio- 
logicai fitness) of those members." From the standpoint of maximizing CEU, however. 
members can use diffuse historical. economic and cultural patterns to help predict reactions 
to common circumstances even in the absence of substantial economic homogeneity. an 
additional degree of group identity, or social and economic interdependence. 

Finally, the principle of maximizing CEU. I suggest. not only buttresses the traveler's 
inclination to tip, but is the approach to rationality most consistent with Frank’s own rationai- 


ization of this pattern of decency. To take up the latter point first, the traditional. human- 


agency conception of rationality does not easily encompass the competing notions of charac- 


ter buiiding and biologically dictated involuntary signals. In saying this. | do not question 
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the ability of individuals in general to precommit to sending subsequently involuntary signals. 


Individuals, for example. may rationally choose to lift weights in order to send subsequent 


signals concerning their strength and determination. But in Frank’s analysis, individuals are 
molding their actual dispositions, that is, the matrix of beliefs and preferences rationalizing 
their ensuing decent behavior. Molding the preferences of rational agents is different than 
molding their bodies. 

Frank asks us to imagine less than perfectly decent individuals choosing to become 
more decent for self-interested reasons. These agents calculate that at some later stage they 
will, conditional on their increased decency, be more likely to send the appropriate signals, 
which in turn will increase any other decent player's willingness to cooperate with them. 
Yet the mechanism underlying this transformation is not enurely clear. 

Perhaps by engaging in a series of decent acts, agents simply become programmed or 
habituated into decency. Such conditioning requires linking the act of tipping in a remote 
restaurant to acts of decency in other settings, since act A can only reinforce act B if the 
agent "sees" them as relevantly similar. In this particular case. the act of tipping and the 
other acts will often be quite different and their link will probably have to include their 
abstract character as decent acts. The problem with this link is that when the act of tipping 
plays its conditioning role it is not a decent act. Rather, it is motivated by self-interested 
calculation concerning the future advantage of decency. Agents will only rationally tip if 
they see it as a self-interested act. but if they truthfully see it as a self-interested act it does 


not add to their decency (cf. the discussion of Gaifman’s problem in the next section). 
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What generates this quandary is the odd interaction of an agent-centered conception of 


rationality and the notion of rationality as a behavioral characteristic. On Frank’s analysis, 


agents are trying to take advantage of their own anticipated rationality by rendering non- 
cooperative acts that are currently feasible for them rationally infeasible when they become 
more decent actors. As we will see below. Levi (1992) argues that this use of the knowledge 
of one’s own rationality strips rationality principles of their normative force. in this case for 
agents trying to mold their own characters.” 

The principle of maximizing CEU avoids this conundrum. With an eye on his CEU. 
an individual tips in remote restaurants not to influence or cause his transition from self- 
interestedness to decency. He tips because decent behavior gives him evidence of the kind of 
person he is and will be in other situations calling for decency. The willingness to tip, for 
example. tells him something about the kind of person who wiil be playing and signaling in 
future Prisoner's Dilemma games.’’ A person gets to know himseif by observing the way, 
so to speak, he is becoming himseif in various situations. His current decency is a fact about 
him representing a corrigible summary of the kind of person he is. In this sense, a tip is the 
price of good news. 

In short, the decent who maximize CEU thereby have. in comparison to the indecent. 
greater flexibility, including increased sensitivity to social context, greater ability to survive 
in more anonymous settings, and greater ability to surmount problems of reiiability. The 
resulting acts of honesty. decency. and trustworthiness not oniy influence the judgments and 
expectations of other politicai participants. Thev provide the actors themseives with useful 


information about their future political benavior and prospects. We are used to the idea that 
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introspection is helpful in gaining self-knowledge. This section has supplemented the idea of 


introspection with another familiar sentiment: actions speak louder than words. 

AS we Saw in the preceding two sections, the issue of maximizing CEU ultimately 
involves the notion of human agency, that is to say, the person as a contemplator, doer or 
distinct causal source of her acts. As Rorty (1989, 10) notes, "the traditional picture of the 
human situation has been one in which human beings are not simply networks of beliefs and 
desires but rather beings which have those beliefs and desires. The traditional view is that 
there is a core self which can look at, decide among, use and express itself by means of, 
such beliefs and desires." 

Standard rational choice theory has inherited. indeed advances, this traditional notion 
of a human mind, inside the body, activating the body to the mind’s purposes. Yet this 
venerable ancestry comes at a price: the traditional conception of agency has gotten its fair 
share of critical scrutiny, if only for the latent circuiarity of presupposing what is essentially 
a human being inside the human being. This and more detailed philosophical objections 
(e.g., Rorty 1982; Dennett 1987), furthermore. are not the traditional conception’s only 
problem. There is also neurophysiological and other experimental evidence against it (see, 
e.g., Churchland 1986). 

But to stay with our topic, let us observe that even the meaning of rationality for a 
traditional human agent is surprisingly unclear. Consider Haim Gaifman’s puzzle (Koons 


1992): you are given a choice between options A and B, A preferred to B, but if you choose 
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irrationally you will be rewarded an additional sum of money swamping any utility difference 


between the two options. Which option should you select? 


There is no simple, satisfactory answer, but we can show how the traditional concep- 
tion of human agency is linked to this puzzle. As we have seen, standard rational choice 
theory’s focus on human decision makers as the cause of their decisions reflects the tradition- 
al conception. Thus defending what in effect is the Downsian prescription for voting and 
similar decisions, Eells (1982) advocates the traditional view that the very idea of rational 
human agency requires that all forces operating on the decision maker be represented in the 
decision maker’s beliefs and preferences. If humans are to be the doers of their deeds, these 
beliefs and preferences together must serve as the proximate cause of their behavior. Gaif- 
man’s problem simply takes Eells’s traditional view seriously by requiring rational agents to 
incorporate their decision’s own potential rationality into their analysis. Like its brethren, 
belief and preference, rationality can no longer serve as a mere instrument for externally 
characterizing behavior. It becomes part of the decision maker's own understanding of the 
choice. 

To complete the link between traditional agency and the puzzie. note that since a 
weill-specified decision problem does not allow for nondecisions--some alternative must be 
selected--Binmore’s (1984) conclusion is quite natural: in the case of a perfectly rational 
agent. all decision problems are decidable. If so, there should be an answer (recommenda- 
tion. prediction) concerning Gaifman’s problem. Unfortunately. every irrational decision the 


agent makes in order to get the additional sum in Gaifman’s problem is. for that reason. 


undermined as a solution. Gaifman’s puzzle does not seem decidable under traditional 


assumptions." 


The incorporation of rationality as an internal feature of the agent’s calculations is 
required by the traditional view of human agency. It also generates the puzzle: neither 
answer to Gaifman’s question, A or B, avoids the burden of being rational. Thus the deci- 
sion maker’s attempt to dodge this characterization is no more successful than the Downsian 
voter's attempt to outsmart statistical generalities governing turnout by discovering which 
behavior is "really" rational despite them. In the one case, the agent must "master" an 
ostensibly external characteristic of the decision by incorporating it into his decision calculus. 
In the other case, the agent must "master" the information from her own decision by remain- 
ing indifferent to the statistical uniformities connecting this decision with the behavior of 
others. 

According to Koons (1992), the self-negating character of each recommendation in 
Gaifman’s problem, A or B, can only be accommodated by recognizing the "gapiness" of 
rationality and it consequences, much as mathematical logic is forced to acknowledge the 
incompleteness of certain formal systems. Gaps arise, he argues, because our understanding 
of what is rational must adapt to certain behavioral or other facts about the situation of the 
decision maker. The meaning of rationality becomes "context sensitive. " 

Likewise accepting a gap in the idea of rationality, Levi (1992) recommends abandon- 


ing what he calls the smugness condition, which says that rational agents not only choose 


rationaily but know their own rationality. He reasons as follows. In conjunction with other 


Standard assumptions. smugness reduces the set of feasible alternatives for a rational agent to 
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the set of rationally prescribed alternatives. As a result, the smugness condition eliminates 


any real notion of choice, and the utility of rational choice theory from the first-person 


perspective of the rational agent is lost.'” 


Gaifman’s puzzle and Levi's attack on the smugness condition challenge the compre- 
hensiveness of a rational choice theory rooted in the traditional notion of human agency. By 
the same token, they help justify the willingness of CEU maximizers to regard rationality and 
its choices as discoverable facts about the agent’s behavior, not superordinate interventions in 
the behavioral process. Those who face Gaifman’s puzzle can hope for the rationality of 
their own behavior; they cannot make their behavior rational at will. Similarly, the smug- 
ness condition’s dissolution of "genuine" choice is no surprise to the advocate of CEU maxi- 
mization: the recommendation to behave rationally is useless to a person whose behavior 
will in fact be rational. 

Finaily, those who hope these examples represent artificial and isolated problems wiil 
be disappointed. Game theory is now confronting parailel problems with the definition of 
rationality. Although it is standard, for example. to assume that the rationality of all players 
is known by all. in some situations players can induce better outcomes by violating the 
rationality axioms of the theory (see, e.g., Kreps and Wilson 1982). From the standpoint of 
the traditional view. the meaning of rationality seems increasingly arbitrary and inductive. 
From the standpoint of CEU maximization, both decision theory and game theory are coming 
to terms with a notion of rationality disengaged from the view of human agency that first 
inspired it. Rationality becomes a fact about the pattern of behavior or dehavioral disposi- 


tions of agents, not a relation between agents and their behavior. 


IV. 


In the course of arguing for the rationality of CEU maximization, we drew three 


important lessons: systematic irrationality is difficult to abide; applied rational choice theory 
runs the danger of becoming empirically empty: and facts about biology and the physical 
trump conceptual presuppositions about the meaning of rationality. By rationalizing voting, 
perhaps the most notorious case of political irrationality, the first section offers some hope 
that rational choice theory can learn lesson one. This message is reinforced in the second 
section. which also addresses lesson three by bridging rationality and biology. 

Indeed. whatever the fate of Frank’s (1988) particular approach. or the present exten- 
sion of it, some combination of rationality and biology seems necessary to any coherent 
theory of political behavior. For as Frank (1989. 596) observes, "there is surely no doubt 
that many honest persons have managed to make their way into the population somehow." 
And the idea of explaining this intrusion of moral behavior has increasingly been identified 
with showing how the moral, or their mimics, successfully invade the pre-moral. proving the 
rationality of their mutation relative to their specific situation. What serious alternative 
explanation presents itself? Surely not the sociological factotum of internalized values, since 
these must be internalized from some source."* 

Success with lessons one and three may. however, represent a Pyrrhic victory. In the 
process of rationalizing ostensibly irrational behavior and integrating rationality and biology, 
the rational choice hypothesis runs directly into lesson two by threatening to become empiri- 
cally meaningiess. Does stretching and revising rationality to accommodate behavioral 


phenomena leave us with an empty theory of "the great X" (Etzioni 1988. 23)?'* Perhaps 
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our three lessons confront rational choice theory with its own impossibility theorem: satisfy- 
ing the empirical constraints embodied in lessons one and three requires sacrificing the 
empirical utility demanded by lesson two. 

This impossibility result, I claim, depends on the traditional psychology often associ- 
ated with the agent-centered conception of rationality. In the traditional psychology, rational 
decision makers have determinate beliefs and desires that happen to be expressed in the form 
of rational behavior. Accordingly, a serious explanation of their behavior must first establish 
that the psychology imputed to them is in fact the psychology they have. Only then do 
patterns of rational behavior become explicable. Conversely, to the extent psychological 
imputations are governed by the pattern of behavior they are supposed to explain. their 
validity as explanations is undermined. A psychological explanation of behavior. on this 
view, needs a psychological mooring. Otherwise. to quote Wolfgang Pauli. the explanation 
is not even wrong (Samuelson 1993, 143). 

In contrast, we have explored rationality as a dispositional. not a psychological 
phenomenon. This approach is partiy anticipated by the standard rationai choice disclaimer 
that individuals are assumed to behave only as if they are rational (e.g., Friedman 1953). I 
advocate a more extreme view. By concentrating on rational behavior. we are not ignoring 
the talseness of the psychological rationality assumption. We are saying that the disposition 
to behave rationally helps constitute what being rational is. Accommodating behavioral 


phenomena--the import of lesson one--empties rationality of empirical meaning only if its 


empirical meaning is not behaviorai in the first piace.’ 
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The conception underlying CEU maximization does not and could not make rationality 


completely independent of the individual. Some internal mechanism always produces the 


rational behavior in question, and there is no denying the importance of understanding that 
mechanism. On the behavioral view. however, the fact that some mechanism produces 
rational behavior at any given moment does not mean that rationality must be identified with 
one concrete internal structure or mechanism operating across individuals, or even with one 
mechanism within the same individual over time. In short, the behavioral conception 
purchases not so much independence from the agent’s internal structure as indifference to it. 

The tactical advantages of this behavioral turn, which were explored in sections I and 
II, must not be allowed to obscure the deeper and more profound coherence of the behavioral 
understanding, which was intimated in section III. From a number of quarters there has 
emerged a strong critique of our handed-down folk psychology according to which behavior 
expresses independently defined internal beliefs and desires that give the behavior its rational 
character. The more instrumental psychology lurking behind this critique can be summarized 
by three claims. 

First, the neurophysiology underlying our beliefs and desires is strikingly variable, 
lacking any clear correspondence with our intuitive psychological or linguistic constructs 
(e.g., Churchland 1986). Second, the very ascription and specification of beliefs and desires 
relies on the environment and social situations in which believers and desirers operate (e.g., 
Davidson 1984: Millikin 1984; Stich 1983). Beliefs and desires cannot be ascribed to the 


individual in isolation. Thus the actual biological details of internal processes are not only 
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judged inhospitable to the traditional, linguistic structure of rationality, but those details are 
deemed to be largely irrelevant to determining whether the actor is rational. 


Third, the ascription of an individual belief or desire only makes sense relative to an 


imputed rationality (e.g., Davidson 1984).'° Having a belief or preference is not an isolated 


event but entails having a broader system of beliefs and preferences rationally accounting for 
the behavioral evidence from which we infer it: a goal is what we rationally pursue given 
our beliefs. and what we rationally pursue is our goal. After all, what considerations would 
watrant ascribing a goal-relevant belief to someone when the belief couid not be rationally 
connected to his other beliefs, preferences and behavior? Under such circumstances. what 
would distinguish a bizarre belief from an incorrectly ascribed belief? 

Although rationality is relatively independent of neurophysiologicai detail, we see it is 
not independent of standard psychological concepts: the rationality hypothesis does not 
contingentiy supplement the core notions of a traditional folk psychology but is part and 
parcel of their meaning. In the end. rationality provides a predictively useful overiay on a 
neuropnysiological mechanism, an overlay necessary for making sense or those familiar and. 
pragmaticaily speaking, indispensable notions of belief and desire (Dennett 1987). 

The belief-desire mechanism associated with rationality can be embodied by internal 
processes in different ways at different times within the same individuai or in different ways 
by different individuals. Yet the rationality notion is still explanatory. It is explanatory 
because it alerts us to the existence of some mechanism within the individual. however vari- 
able. that is responsible for the behavioral dispositions at issue. This is not a very strong 


constraint on psychology but it is unlikely to be an empty one. Moreover. the notion of 
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rationality explains the outcomes, political and otherwise, attendant on the interaction of two 
or more individuals with those dispositions. Finally. in collaboration with biology rationality 
helps explain how individuals with those dispositions could have survived or even pros- 
pered.'’ 

Different definitions of rationality imply different patterns of political behavior. At 
the same time, the patterns of behavior we discover atfect which definitions of rationality we 
adopt. The resulting circle remains virtuous so long as it applies to systematic patterns of 
behavior in society, with the definition of rationality and specific assumptions about beliefs 
and preferences applied to and tested against specific individuals. In the broadest sense, the 


overall approach resembles the "bootstrapping" techniques arguably implicated in general 


scientific practice (Glymour 1980).'* 


We adjust the rationality hypothesis rationally, which is to say, in light of previous 
experience with it. Yet why. beyond nostalgia. call the concept emerging from this circle of 
adjustment rationality? There are three reasons. First, the proposed definition of ration- 
ality--maximization of CEU--does not represent a radical break from linguistic tradition. The 
definition is quite close in general form to the standard one. Indeed it is directly tied to the 
behavioral success with whicn rationality is naturally associated. 

Second, while no one can ignore the danger of insulating rational choice theory from 
any possible challenge, one must also recognize that rationality cannot be faithfully under- 
stood without attending to the behavior the concept must rationalize. A compietely idealized 


definition of rationality loses its important moorings in behavior. 
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Third, philosophical considerations also suggest that our pragmatically indispensable 


belief-desire psychology cannot be specified independently of the constraint of rationality. If 


so, the rationalization of behavior has an altruistic dimension: it helps maintain the scientific 


applicability of the very psychology rational choice theory is accused of ignoring. 


Notes 


1. Aldrich (1993) disputes the representativeness of the turnout problem, arguing that it is a 


low-cost, low-benefit choice. However. the expected benefit and cost of electing one’s 


preferred presidential candidate is arguably comparable in size to the benefits and costs of 


other public goods like public radio (e.g., Margolis 1984). 


2. This impact on participation in mass elections holds whether turnout is modeled as a 
decision with an exogenous probability of a given candidate winning or in terms of a 
Bayesian game in which the probability is an explicit product of the voters’ decisions (Graf- 
stein 1991). The development of this conception of rationality is due most of all to Jeffrey 


(1983). although he balks at this kind of application. 


3. Downsians. of course, are not required to use this characterization; Grafstein (1991) 
discusses a more artificial example in which the role of causation must be equated with the 


activation of a lottery in order for Downsians to prescribe the clearly rational alternative. 


4. The reason for attempting to bracket out causal considerations is partly tactical: "Like 
astrology, causal decision theory [used by the Downsian approach] has a robustness enabling 
it to attract supporters in spite of the many decisive objections that have been leveled against 


it” (Levi 1992. 15). 


5. Kyburg (1992) actually attempts to reconcile the two positions by recognizing an inside 


view for the decision maker distinct trom the “evidential” view adopted by the observer. 


6. Of course strategies that are successful in intraspecies competition mav fail in interspecies 
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competition. 


7. Another part of Frank’s (1989) response to Harrington’s objections is not quite relevant, 
since it relies on situations in which the monitoring of past behavior is feasible. Presumably, 
Harrington reconstructed Frank’s analysis in terms of base rates to reflect the anonymity of 


situations in which the interacting parties must rely on contemporaneous signals. 


8. Another potential solution is offered by Simon (1993), who discusses the evolutionary 
advantages of "docility," the willingness to accede to norms and recommendations. Docility, 
in turn, stems from the agent’s inability to investigate fully the accuracy of norms and 
recommendations, an inability tantamount to satisficing behavior based on bounded rational- 
ity. Does this solution challenge the idea of full rationality? Many would argue that 
bounded rationality is a fully rational accommodation to the cost of information processing. 
Elster (1984, 133-35) and others object that these rationalizations are self-defeating: the opti- 
mality of satisficing presupposes that agents calculate the very global optimum their satis- 
ficing supposedly allows them to ignore. Elster’s objection presupposes the traditional, self- 
reflexive conception of rationality in which one must already "know" one’s potential benefits 
in order to know they are not worth determining. Rational satisficing, however. can also 
mean refusing to pay the cost of information processing beyond its imputed expected value, 


which is determined. to use the standard terminology, from uncertainty rather than risk. If 


anything produces accurate satisfying, it will be evolutionary selection. not rationality itself. 


9. Levi's argument, I should add. does not only apply to scenarios in which eariier choices 


are designed to influence subsequent decisions (1992, 15). It also applies to situations in 
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which agents must attach unconditional probabilities to their own acts (see note 12 below). 


This is technically required when agents calculate the conditional probability of being decent 


from the conditional probability of signaling decency. 


10. Another way of putting this is that when playing those subsequent Prisoner’s Dilemma 
games, agents do not ignore their earlier choices about tipping by simply substituting their 
original preference ordering over cooperation and noncooperation. Thus there is a 
connection between this form of strategic thinking over intertemporal choices and Machina’s 
(1989) argument against "consequentialist" assumptions underlying expected utility theory. 
Incidentally, Machina’s discussion suggests that the fate of the rationality assumption is not 


automatically tied to the fate of expected utility theory. 


11. Gaitman’s problem. which brings into question the meaning or role of rationality, is dif- 
ferent than decision problems in which the agent is indifferent among a number of 
alternatives or problems in which no alternatives satisfy the basic description. such as the 


task of choosing the real number that is less than but closest to one. 


12. Levi (1992) likewise questions whether agents can assign unconditional probabilities to 
their own acts since, he argues, doing so undermines the special first-person perspective. 
CEU maximizers are still free to use such unconditional probabilities because they are quite 
willing to treat their own behavior as categorically indistinguishable from anyone eilse’s. But 
Levi (1992. 15-16) argues in effect that unconditional probabilities are also necessary for 
Downsians. This threatens them since. unlike CEU maximizers, Downsians are committed 


to maintaining a strong distinction between first-person and third-person analyses (e.g., 


Harper 1985, 223-24). 


13. Gibbard (1990) takes an intermediate position by treating normative commitments as 
products of evolutionary selection. The ontological status of the shared norms individuals 
obey is not entirely clear since, on Gibbard’s (1990, 70) view, a norm is "simply a 
prescription or imperative that gives a rule a sophisticated observer could formulate." But 
even though norms serve to coordinate behavior, in part through public criticism based on 
them, this vagueness is not a major problem since the individual acceptance of a norm is 
what interests Gibbard: given that the "imperative is a formulation of a pattern which, in 
effect, controls the organism’s behavior . . . the real psychological question is what it is to 


internalize it." The resulting normative account of rationality, which focuses inside the 


individual. runs counter to the externalization of rationality promoted in this paper. 


14. Etzioni’s (1988) sociological approach does not always avoid the problem of empirical 
emptiness. Moral judgment is important in explaining behavior, he argues. yet while the 
proportion of Americans judging installment debt to be bad sharply declined from 1967 to 


1977, there was no change in the proportion who used it (1988, 72). Etzioni expiains this 


potentially awkward finding by appealing to another in a large inventory of psychological 


concepts. cognitive dissonance. 


15. Sen (1993) nghtly criticizes those who define rationality in terms of the internai 
consistency of choice a la revealed preference theory. Consistency, he argues. is relative to 
something external to the choice "such as the underlying objectives or values that are pursued 


or acknowledged by choice" (1993, 500). The issue is whether this external anchor is an 
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individual’s psychology or whether it includes factors irreducibly external to the decision 


maker. 


16. Broome (1990) provides an example directed at apparent experimental failures of 


expected utility theory: since the definition of a subject’s perceived alternatives is not inde- 


pendent of an ascription of rationality, the finding that a subject’s preferences over 


alternatives is irrational is much less clear-cut than some psychologists have suggested. 
Gibbard (1990, 158-59), on the other hand, argues that irrationality is not only compatible 
with, but often a component of intelligibility. To my mind, this confuses intelligibility’s 
incompatibility with an ideal rationality independently formulated by the observer and its in- 
compatibility with rationality relative to the subject's goals and circumstances. By the same 
token, there are difficulties with Gibbard’s definition of rationality as reasoning that makes 
sense under the system of norms one accepts. For example, given the ease with which 
norms can be attributed (see note 13), there is a danger that judging someone rational simply 


tests the judge’s imagination. or perhaps sympathy. 


17. See Dennett (1987) for the relation between this notion of rationality and evolutionary 


considerations. 


18. A specific package of assumptions about rationality, preferences, beliefs, and constraints 
is more likely to play a role in political science. whereas those individual elements will be 
tested through individual-level psychological research. In the latter case, as philosophical 
considerations noted earlier might lead one to expect. the rationality assumption per se is 


difficuit to defeat. Dennett’s (1987) examination of particular cases, including those often 
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cited in the experimental literature, shows the robustness of the assumption. In fact, it helps 
fill in the very gaps created by supposed failures of rationality. Although the regulative 


concept of rationality is not a seamless web, it seems to rupture irrevocably only when non- 


psychological factors, in the unadulterated neurophysiological sense, intrude into scientific 


description. 
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A democratic government stays in power by satisfying the public it serves. In the 
ideal case, this public independently judges expected government policies and the outcomes 
those policies help produce. Governments rise and fall based on that judgment. What we 


call public accountability, however, is also a kind of influence on the public. Even ideally 


democratic governments, after all, use policies as instruments to produce favorable public 


opinion. In actual practice, moreover, governments do not formulate policies and provide 
information about them merely to satisfy the existing preferences of the electorate. They can 
help manufacture the very judgments to which they are responding. While political account- 
ability requires governments to generate public support, this same influence can cloud the 
pure democratic vision of a society in which autonomous individuals are the cause of political 
decisions and government action is the effect. 

The vision of citizens as cause and policy as effect has been a mainstay of normative 
democratic theory. It also seems to have had a pronounced impact on the empirical analysis 
of democracies. As Durr (1993, 167) notes, "Many theorists and empiricists have long 
assumed that policy preferences . . . reside outside, rather than inside, the system of policy- 
making." This assumption has been particularly true of the rational choice approach which 
traditionally hypothesized the closest thing to democracy-ready actors who optimally pursue 
fixed goals. Thus in Downs’s (1957) seminal analysis of elections, candidates intent on win- 
ning are forced to converge to the preferences of the median voter.’ 

This paper, in contrast, uses a rational choice framework to examine the circle of 
opinion and policy. One of the obvious complications of modeling citizens within a circle of 
influence is the reciprocal nature of the resulting pattern of cause and effect. A particular 


complication for rational choice theory is that agents who incorporate information rationally 
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do not respond mechanically to changes in their political-economic environment. Further- 
more, certain key political actors may act in anticipation of the process by which others 
respond. 

In this paper, the key actors who act so far-sightedly are understood to be political 
parties operating in an electoral context. Nonetheless, the two related political-economic 
models of the democratic process developed below do not attempt to break the circle of votes 
and influence. Rather than positing parties as, ultimately, the prime movers in the political 
system--or assigning this role to the electorate--the models recognize a game theoretic politi- 
cal world in which the success of candidates and parties depends on the issue preferences of 
the electorate, but those preferences can be influenced by those same candidates and parties. 

In the first model, the utility of political parties is a function not only of actual eco- 
nomic policy outcomes but electoral victory, which is achieved by satisfying the electorate. 
The electorate’s preferences, however, are not fixed but evolve in reaction to the policies the 
parties produce. By demanding stability for the overall political-economic system, we derive 
particular constraints on party preferences, a specific pattern of economic outcomes, and the 
effect of that pattern on voter opinions. 

In the second model, the reciprocal influence becomes broader in scope. Party candi- 


dates pursue electoral victory not only by taking issue stands, but also by manipulating the 


conceptual frameworks in which past policies and current stands are evaluated. We derive 


conditions for such manipulation to be successful and show the more general conditions 
under which it is not. Thus the general stability of conceptual frameworks is not a simple 


premiss of the model but is derived from it. 


In focusing beyond the normative ideal of an independent, autonomous, and pre- 
political democratic base, the paper deviates from a tendency in empirical democratic theory 
to favor what are fundamentally "recursive" models. The latter avoid numerous technical 
complications. Nevertheless, the present approach recognizes these complications as the 
price of addressing the ancient question of who guards the guardians not only with respect to 
the government, the traditional concern, but with respect to the citizenry to which that 
government is formally accountable. 

Preference and Stability 

We start with a model in which citizens form opinions about economic variables over 
which a governing party has substantial influence. As argued by Wittman (1983), the party’s 
policies reflect both its own preferences and its interest in (re)election. The policies in ques- 
tion concern inflation and growth (or unemployment). Following Alesina (1987) and Alesina 
and Rosenthal (1989; 1993), we assume a Lucas supply function, which attributes growth 
beyond a fixed natural rate to unexpected inflation. 

A two-party election is repeated each period, with the party closest to the ideal point 
of the median voter winning.’ At time t, a party maximizes its utility U, subject to an initial 


inflation rate P,.,: 


r - jr & 


where E, denotes mathematical expectation at time t; g (0<g<_1) is the party’s discount 
factor: {P,,,}* =o is a stochastic process of actual inflation rates; P{,, is the party’s ideal infla- 
tion rate at t+j; P{., is the median voter’s ideal point at time t; w, reflects the party’s uncer- 


tainty about the median voter’s reaction; and v, reflects unexpected growth realized as a 
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random shock to the marginal impact of inflation on party utility. The weights a,8 > 0 (at 
least one of which is strictly positive) reflect the party’s relative emphasis on satisfying its 
own inflation ideal versus increasing the expected utility of the median voter. Concern for 
the median voter is related both to "mandate" considerations and winning. The weight y > 
0 reflects the relative importance of growth. 


Following the political-economic models just cited, voters are assumed to have ration- 


al expectations.’ Note that this precludes the voter myopia driving the standard theory of 


political business cycles (e.g., Nordhaus 1975; Tufte 1978). Instead, the surprises generating 
growth deviating from the natural rate stem from the stochastic element in election forecast- 
ing or perhaps from uncertainty about the competence of the governing party. In some of 
the work cited, expectations are rational relative to more limited information than exists in 
the system as a whole, say because the parties but not the voters know their own compe- 
tence. Modeling this would require the explicit introduction of so-called withholding equa- 
tions, which for present purposes represent an unrewarding complication. In this model, 
then, the information sets on which expectations are conditioned contain all previous and 
contemporaneous values of variables. 

The inflation preferences of the party and the voters are influenced by the political- 
economic environment. Specifically, the voters’ reactions to movements in the inflation rate 
follow the law of motion for the median voter’s ideal point hypothesized and successfully 
tested by Chappell and Keech (1985): 

Py =rP.,, -l<r<0, (2) 


Voters desire to dampen the rate of inflation or deflation associated with output deviating 


from the natural rate for the economy, assumed for convenience to be zero.* In the present 
model, the party’s policy preferences follow a similar law of motion: 

Pi = tu, -l1<d<0, (3) 
which similarly dampens the rate of inflation, but allows for stochastic shifts in the ideal rate 
designated by u,, which is zero mean. Substituting (2) and (3) into (1), and applying the law 
of iterated expectations, the appropriate stochastic Euler equations relative to P,,; are: 

- - = 9, 1,2... 

Rearranging these first-order conditions, and recalling that E,,.w.4; = E.jsj.; = 0, pro- 
duces a second-order expectational difference equation in P,: 


where p, + p) = (a + 8 + gad’ + gBr’)/(gad + gBr), op, = g', and w,., = (-ou,,; + 


Wi+)/(gad + gr). 

To find an explicit solution to (4), we must know something about the two processes 
{u,}?-. and {v,}?_). Accordingly, we make the standard statistical assumptions (see, e.g., 
Sargent 1987, 318-22) that (u,, v,) is a zero-mean, linearly regular and jointly covariance 
stationary process with a known Wold moving average representation: 


Ue} A? (LZ) le; 
|A**(L) 


such that = with L the lag operator; < and €,, are serial- 


(5) 


ly uncorrelated with constant variances; Ee,,¢,, = 0; and {e,,} and {e,,} are jointly funda- 
mental for (u,, v,)’.° Since it is possible that AY or A” # 0 when i#j, the disturbance shock- 


ing the party’s utility through its impact on P, may also influence (i.e.. Granger cause) the 
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shock to the voters’ utility, and vice versa. Finally, since (u,, v,)’ is assumed to have an 
autoregressive representation, its values are determined by the {e,,} and {e,,}. 

Expanding on this last point, we follow Whiteman (1983) in requiring and deriving a 
solution to (4) that does not transcend the stochastic information embodied in {u,} and {v,}. 
Specifically: 

P, = C(L)e,, + (6) 
where again C(L) and D(L) are square summable polynomials in the lag operator. In the 
Appendix, we use this principle to solve (4) and thereby determine a stable, closed-form solu- 
tion for (1) which is unique given the constraint, discussed in the Appendix, on the way the 
singularity associated with (6) has been eliminated: 


P, = + (gad + + (LA*(L) - - Jen 


+ [L(AM(L) + (LA*(L) - 93'A%(p3')) - - 


This solution has some interesting properties. First, the optimal inflation rate will 
generally not equal the party’s own ideal rate, the median voter’s ideal rate, or some fixed 
compromise value involving those ideals. The relative importance of these ideals is, of 
course, reflected in the factor (gad + gr). Yet the stochastically evolving rate will depend 
on the history of past shocks to inflation’s impact on the party’s and voters’ utility. And 
each of these shocks to growth and party ideal points may influence the other. Thus in 
contrast to the more typical approach (e.g., Alesina 1987) in which surprises stem from 
uncertain elections involving parties and voters with independently set positions, here the 
positions themselves are stochastic. 


Second, the "deterministic" component, o,P,,, suggests that the inflation rate has an 
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underlying tendency to spike. The covariance of the stochastic terms may, of course, modify 


this crude pattern, but it is clear that one is unlikely to observe the steady, "one-sided" pro- 


gression to an ideal limit that one might associate with optimization. 

These characteristics of the inflation rate, which result from party optimization, are 
also inherited by--indeed occur partly in anticipation of--voter behavior. In particular, given 
the reactions specified by (2), the voter ideal point will tend to spike, again with an impor- 
tant stochastic component inherited through the motion of P,. In this context, therefore, 
citizen opinions over time may not look linearly coherent. Indeed if, following Hibbs 
(1987a,b) and others, one interprets a preference for higher inflation as a more liberal or 
left-wing orientation and a preference for lower inflation as a more conservative or right- 
wing orientation, one might judge these citizens to be ideological misfits. 

Converse (1964) and Converse and Markus (1979), it is well known, judge the 
majority of the mass public to be nonideological based, in part, on the volatility of key politi- 
cal opinions surveyed over successive waves of two major panel studies. To them, this vola- 
tility reflects an ideologically innocent public rather than the sophisticated electorate modeled 
above. Indeed, Converse recognizes, but dismisses, the possibility that the spiking pattern 
we have found can rationalize this individual-level volatility: "It would have to be assumed 
that a person who chose a leftish alternative on a certain issue [here, higher inflation] . . . 
would be motivated to remember to seek out the rightish alternative [here. lower inflation] 
two years later, the leftish again two years after that, and so on. Naturally, an assumption 
that this behavior characterizes one member of the population is sufficiently nonsensical for 


us to reject it out of hand" (1964, 242). The wording used here is particularly suggestive in 


light of our topic. Individuals, Converse implies, do not adapt to changes in their political 


environment. Rather, in a self-contained fashion they are assumed to be "motivated to 
remember to seek out" competing positions over time. 

It is also striking that Converse’s numerous critics (e.g., Achen 1975; Nie, Verba, 
and Petrocik 1976; Sniderman, Brody, and Tetlock 1991) tend to join him in regarding the 
instability of opinion as problematic per se. They dispute Converse’s finding more than the 
conclusion he draws from it. In the model proposed here, instability reflects the optimizing 
citizen’s interaction with an optimizing government (for empirical evidence of "counter- 
vailing" opinions about policy, see Kiewiet 1983, 8; Alesina and Rosenthal 1989; Durr 
1993). 

Moreover, suppose the voters prefer to dampen inflation not by r < 0 but by 0 < r’ 
< 1. The same spiking pattern would emerge, assuming the party weighted its own policy 
preference sufficiently over the voters’, yet in each period the voters’ preference would be 
opposite in direction to that of actual policy. An observer of public opinion might note that 
public sentiment and government policy are out of phase (Stimson 1991). 

To add one more complication, suppose the population were divided into two parts, as 
with Converse’s (1964) "black and white model," but in this case with one part of the popu- 
lation preferring to follow the current direction of inflation policy and the other, like the pop- 
ulation modeled here, preferring to dampen inflation. This mix can yield aggregate stability 
of opinion with a large portion of the population showing extreme volatility (e.g., Page and 


Shapiro 1992). 
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Finally, by insuring that C(z) and D(z) are analytic for |z| < g'” (see the Appendix), 


we have only guaranteed a stable solution in the sense that lim;.,.g"E,P? = 0, where T marks 
a finite horizon.’ Stability in this case takes advantage of the discount factor g insofar as the 
numerical rate of inflation, as influenced by the (u,, v,) process, can grow, so long as it does 
not grow so rapidly that the discount rate fails to "overtake" it. For reasons widely dis- 
cussed in the literature (e.g., Persson and Tabellini 1990), an upward inflationary bias seems 
a likely outcome if growth, which the party positively evaluates, is generated by surprises 
and governments, unlike in this case, do not make credible commitments. Thus the existence 
of a time preference creates the possibility of an inflationary bias in policy that would not 
show up in direct mass or elite survey responses to questions about short- or long-term 
inflation preferences. 
Manipulating Issue Spaces 

In the preceding model, voters’ preferences adapt to changes in their political- 
economic environment. Yet their preferences also depend on the issue spaces in which they 
interpret political-economic outcomes and the policies leading to them (Enelow and Hinich 
1984). Parties are not inclined to leave these interpretations to chance, but typically suggest 
what the relevant policies or outcomes are about, say, good jobs, family values, the defense 
of liberty or, going back a century and a half, slavery and the nature of the Union. Riker 
(1986) documents the historical importance of these attempts at redefinition, which he calls 
heresthetics. 

Parties, in short, behave as if they believe that voters do not simply interpret politics 


but have alternative political interpretations available to them. To place these alternatives in 
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a rational choice context, we will assume that the voters, all 2N + 1 of whom vote, operate 
with a common set of potential one-dimensional interpretive frameworks I, . . ., 1, with n 
finite. The translation of a party position into a framework will be termed an interpretation.® 
The voter uses the framework whose interpretations have the highest expected utility. The 
parties © and ¥ take public positions 7,, i€ {@,.y}, on II, a closed interval in R'. In each 
election, © is the incumbent and can make no credible suggestions about interpretive frame- 
works. It announces its position z,, simultaneously with Y, which announces (7,, m), with 

, n standing for the heresthetic component of its announcement (m = 0 
represents no heresthetic announcement). In devising their position announcements, we will 
see, both parties anticipate the results of possible heresthetic maneuvers. 

Each voter calculates expected utility within I, in terms of the utility difference in 
predicted party positions as interpreted in I,.” Specifically, voter j’s net benefit at time t for 
party positions y,€ I, is prob(I,) | - Ui(yw) | , where Ui(y) = - iS i's 
ideal point in I,, and prob,(I,) is j’s prior degree of belief in the framework, with 
Ly-,prob,(I,) = 1 and prob,I,) > 0 for all k. In the event that two or more frameworks 
have equal expected utility, they are used with equal probability. 

With the interpretation of public policy positions uncertain, j must adopt some infer- 
ential strategy for translating positions announced at time t into interpretations concerning 
policy at time t+1. We assume j uses linear estimates for candidate i, i€ {0,¥}: 

= + Oy + (7) 


where the u,;_4;) are independent and normally distributed scalar random variables with vari- 


ance 0,4), and zero mean. In light of (7), j’s expected utility relative to candidate i in I, is: 


= - Yao” + (8) 
with Yyia+1 the mean of y,ia4,. Thus, ignoring temporal indices, the net expected utility is 
given by | EUj(y,) - EUj(y,,) | . This formulation implies that each voter values ideal 
points in the ideologies equally. 

Since voters have no new information on actual policy outcomes, the coefficients of 
(7) do not change in response to position announcements (in this respect they parallel the 
linear predictions used by Enelow and Hinich 1984). The chaiienger’s heresthetic announce- 
ment, however, can be evaluated in light of the existing estimate of the most appropriate 


framework for that party. By Bayes’ rule, j’s updated utility concerning y, within [, is: 


Ui(y) = - (9a) 


where 

prob,(I,) = prob,.,(I,)prob([,, | | (9b) 
when | <m<n (again, m=0 designates no heresthetic announcement). For present purposes 
prob(I,,| 1.) = Rim/LmRim» Where R,,, = 1/2[1 + (R2, - Ri)] fork # m, R,,, = Ri, fork = 
m, and R2, and Rj, are averages of the parties’ individual R’’s. The motivation for R,,,, is 
that when j’s best models in the announced alternative framework L,, do not fit the data better 
than the best models in I,, } concludes that [,, is no more plausible than I,. In brief, the up- 
dated probability of I, in response to a heresthetic announcement is proportional to j’s prior 
on I, times the likelihood, relative to I,, of I,.'° 

We highlight induced changes in voter frameworks by assuming that parties are 

entirely office-motivated and maximize expected vote. In seeking office, parties know the 


inventory of interpretive frameworks available to voters, as well as the rule by which they 
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condition on announcements and make electoral choices, but are uncertain as to how any 
particular voter will vote. 

We first determine the optimal position announcements for any given distribution of 
priors on frameworks. Building on Hinich (1977), we assume that the parties have common, 
twice differentiable probability functions (suppressing time indices), Py (EU{(yxs) - 
each giving the conditional probability that a voter with j’s ideal point in I, uses I, and votes 


for 6.'' Thus W’s total expected vote is: 


2N+1 7 


(prob, £;(Y p91 ) (10) 

j=1 k=1 
where Vey) = + - Yin - ((a yt, + By - Vix)” + and total 
expected vote is 2N + 1 - EVy. The first-order conditions for maximizing expected vote 


are: 


Ty (11) 


where of course 7, and a, substitute in f(y,»,Y,,) for 7, and a, respectively. Continuing the 


adaptation of Hinich (1977), assume there is a 6 > O such that for all j,k: 
P.(y) = prob,(I,)/2nd (12) 


where |y| < 6; (11) then simplifies to: 
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2N+1 
y (Vin Dye) (prob; (I,) ) 
(ayg) (prob, £3 Vig) ) 
j=1 k=1 
2N+1 
> Diy) (prob; (I,) £3 (Vues Vicy) ) 
YY (acy) (Ty) £3 Vey) ) 
j=1 k=1 
| 


* 


a, 222 (13D) 


j= k= 


Since Pi(y) = 0, @’EV,/d7;,0°EV,/dx; < 0. Therefore (13) defines a local equilibrium at 


T, = 7), 7, = 7. We now establish (13) as a global equilibrium. 
PROPOSITION 1: a, = 7, 7, = 7, is the pure strategy solution to the electoral game with 
fixed voter priors on frameworks. 
PROOF: Integrate (12) and sum over the n ideologies to yield P, = £,[prob,(I,)y/26] + K. 
However, K = 1/2, since when y = 0, P,; = 1- P;. Thus each voter j supports ¥ with 
probability P, = (1/26) X + Dye + Om - + - + + 
1/2. P; is continuous and strictly concave in 7, for any 7, and strictly convex in 7. The 
sum of concave functions, EV, is also concave and thus EV, is convex. Therefore, the game 
has a saddle point (see, e.g., Owen 1982, 78). QED 

As the characterization of the optimal party strategies (11) makes clear, 8 and ¥ wiil 
not typically converge in their public positions notwithstanding their lack of interest in poli- 
cy, the usual path to divergence (e.g., Wittman 1983; Enelow 1992). Differences in the 
historical relation between public announcements and policies for the two parties generate 
what might be termed different party reputations which, in turn, dictate different optimal 


positions. 


13 
2N+1 27 
= Dyg) prob, (I,) 
(13a) 
(a9) 2prob; (I,) 
j=l k=1 
2N+1 27 
(any) (Vix PFOb; (Ty) 
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Turning to the heresthetic stage, © will be said to be vulnerable to an announcement 
m = 1, (denoted by [,), if EV,|I, > EV,. Thus given position announcements 7, = 7, 


and in light of (9b), © is vulnerable if: 


2N+1 21 n 


prob; (Ty) (prob; (Tal Ty) prob; 4-1) (Z,) 
j=l k=1 


=4 
=j 


Prob, - Vey) > 0 
This leads to the following result: 
PROPOSITION 2: The electoral game with a heresthetic announcement by the challenger 
has a Nash equilibrium. 
PROOF: For any set of voter probabilities on the I, there is, by Proposition |, a unique pair 
of optimal positions 7;, 7;. Therefore, if © is not vulnerable given the initial probabilities 


on I,, it announces 7) and VY announces (jo, 0), where 739 and ajo are the optimal positions 


given the voter probabilities consequent to heresthetic announcement m = 0. Suppose, then, 


6 is vulnerable to at least one m = 1. If ¥ announces (7,,, k), where EV,|I, => EV,|L,, 


m # k, then © will optimally announce 7, producing a combination of announcements from 
which neither party has an incentive to deviate. Finally, © cannot mitigate the impact of 
heresthetic announcements by Y since, given any anticipatory position change, an announce- 
ment of (7jo, 0) or (7,,, k) will lead to an inferior result for 8. QED 

We note without proof the following: 
COROLLARY: If there is a heresthetic announcement k such that EV,|I, > EV,|I,, m # 
k, the Nash equilibrium is unique. 

In combination with Proposition 2, the formula for 8’s vulnerability suggests three 
things. First, heresthetics depends on the relative distances between each j’s ideal point and 


m, and 7, as interpreted in each I,. Ceteris paribus, the greater the positive difference in 


| 
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distances, the more useful is an increase in the associated prob(I,). In other words, to the 
extent j is "alienated" from ©, Y has an opportunity to change j’s likely interpretation of 


their positions. 


Second, the greater the positive difference between oj, and o;,, the more useful is an 


increase in the associated prob(I,) and therefore the more likely an election with heresthetics. 
This is consistent with the standard finding that ambiguity can weaken a political contender 
(e.g., McKelvey 1980). In contrast to the standard result, however, the more ambiguous 
party may not suffer due to compensating adjustments in other prob(I,,), m # k. 

Third, by (9b) the higher }’s prior on I,, the less likely is a heresthetic announcement 
to change it and, therefore, the less likely is © to be vulnerable. We have assumed a certain 
stubbornness in the voters’ use of their basic frameworks of interpretation and consequently a 
resistance to changes induced by heresthetic announcements. Sometimes heresthetic maneu- 
vers will work. It is also important to recognize that many times they will not: voters will 
continue to judge the parties way they had historically judged the parties. 

Conclusions 

The study of democracy cannot ignore the reciprocal influence between the public and 
government: a democratic government must satisfy its citizens, yet their political preferences 
are not necessarily fixed. They can change directly due to changed circumstances and in- 
directly due to changed beliefs about those circumstances. Government, accordingly, can 
manipulate preferences by influencing circumstances or by influencing the way those circum- 


stances are interpreted. This paper has considered both possibilities through two case 
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studies, which are designed as an initial exploration of this complex aspect of actual demo- 
cratic politics. 

In one study, each party develops policies in recognition that the voters’ opinions on 
inflation are not constant but depend on the inflationary context in which they are formed. 


The result is a calculated manipulation of preference, which in its verbal form Riker (1990) 


calls rhetoric. What emerges out of this manipulation is a pattern of public opinion that has 


been attributed to the absence of a clear preference. Technically, in this world of reciprocal 
influence, policies and preferences become interdependent stochastic processes rather than 
terminal points of an organization’s or individual’s decision. Put another way, the terminal 
point is, in the mathematical sense, really a fixed point in an evolving "system of policy- 
making." 

In the other case study, each party recognizes that preference is not the only cognitive 
feature of rational individuals capable of evolving. The belief systems or frameworks in 
which preferences are formed can also change. Again, the possibility of change is an invita- 
tion to manipulation or, in Riker’s (1990) terminology, heresthetics. Under certain circum- 
stances, the party challenging an incumbent can engage in successful heresthetic maneuvers. 
As one might suspect, success typically feeds on initial uncertainty among voters concerning 
the best way to make sense of their political environment. A certain kind of alienation from 


the two parties’ positions also encourages heresthetics. 
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Appendix 


We are looking for a {P,} process that converges. Using the Z-transform solution 
technique elaborated by Whiteman (1983), we apply--from the text above--(5) and (6) to (4), 
given that (6) must hold for all ¢,, and €,,. Note that expectation in this case is interpreted as 
the best linear least squares prediction, here using the Wiener-Kolmogorov formula (see, 
e.g., Sargent 1987, 290-92). In terms of Z-transforms, convergence now means that C(L) 
and D(L) must be differentiable complex functions on the open disk with radius g’”."” 

Z'[C(z) - Co] - (a + B + gad? + g6r)/(gad + gBr)C(z) + g'zC(z) = 

(gad + g6r)'[A"(z) + A”(z)] 
Z'[D(z) - Do] - (a + B + gad? + gBr)/(gad + g@r)D(z) + g'zD(z) = 
(gad + + A”(z)] 
where C, and D, are the first terms of L¥-oC,L* and L¥_)D,L* respectively. Multiplying by 
z and rearranging yields: 
C(z) = [1 - (a + B + gad’ + g6r)(gad + g@r)'z + g'z’}'(gad + g@ry' 
[z(A'(z) + A7(z)) + (gad + gaGr)Co] (Ala) 
= [l-(a + B + gad’ + g@r)(gad + g6r)'z + g'z’} (gad + g@r)y' 
[z(A(z) + A”(z)) + (gad + g@r)Dy] (Alb) 
Recalling the definitions of p, + p, and p,p,, we can determine p, and p, by setting ¢ = (a 


+ B + gad’ + g@r’)/(ad + Br) = go, + p;'. Given p,p, = g”, both roots are negative or 


both positive and, since p, + p, < 0, p,,0, < 0. Then since d(¢)/dp, = g - p;” and 


1/2 2, 


d?(o)/dp? < 0, max() = and therefore -6 > Since it can be shown that -¢ > 2 


> 2g”, we have -@ > 2g'’, which implies -¢/g > 2g’”. Hence by the quadratic formula, 
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the roots p,,p, are real and distinct. Without loss of generality we designate p, as the 
numerically smaller root. Since it also can be shown that ¢ < -(g + 1), we know that -(g 
+ 1) = gp, + p{' establishes an upper bound for |p,|. Because p, = -1 at the upperbound, 
|p,| < 1; and because the roots are inversely related, |p,| < 1 < |p,|. 

Factoring the quadratic in z appearing in the initial brackets in (Ala) and (Alb), we 
get (1-p,z)(1-p,z) for the denominator. Thus each equation has an isolated singularity at z = 
1/p, that threatens the analyticity requirement on C(L) and D(L). Observe that if the more 
common and restrictive condition that |z| < 1 had not been replaced above by the condition 
|z| < g'’, there would be two singularities that might not be simultaneously removable. 

As Whiteman (1983) notes, under the present restrictions functions like C(z) and D(z) 
can be made analytic by insuring that their residues are zero when the singularities threaten, 
that is, when z = 1/p,. Specifically, we insure that the numerator appearing as the last 
bracket in (Ala) and (Alb) equals zero when z takes the crucial value: 

p7'(A'(p3') + A*(03')) + (gad + gBr)Cy = 0 

+ A%(03')) + (gad + gér)Dy = 0 
Substituting these expressions for Cy and Dy into (Al), and (A1) into (6), we determine, as 
required, a stable, closed-form solution for (1) which is unique given the constraint on the 


way the singularity has been eliminated: 


P, = p,P., + (1-pL)'(gad + g@ry'{{[LA'(L) + (LA*(L) - - + 


[L(AM(L) + (LA*(L) - - 07'A'(03') - 
This expression for P, can also be written in terms of the original stochastic shocks u, and v, 


via (5). 
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Notes 


1. A Downsian refinement is that most citizens are rationally ignorant, substituting public, 


ideological cues for direct political information (see, e.g., Enelow and Hinich 1984; Hinich 
and Munger 1992). This still leaves citizens relatively impervious to external information. 
Furthermore, elections can still aggregate private information (e.g., McKelvey and Orde- 
shook 1985). Congleton (1991) varies somewhat from the Downsian approach by inter- 
preting ideology as an influence on the conclusions voters draw from political information. 
Nonetheless, he assumes that an “individual’s ideological conviction is simply the extent to 
which his priors for specific theories approach unity" (1991, 67). To the extent they do, an 
ideology will not be disconfirmed through ordinary Bayesian updating. In other words, 


strong ideological convictions make learning unlikely. 


2. This formulation focuses on the interaction of policy and opinion without the introduction 
of institution-specific instability in public opinion due, say, to the periodicity of elections or 


the role of the legislature. 


3. Alternatively, one might assume that voters with limited information can converge to a 
rational expectations equilibrium (e.g., McKelvey and Ordeshook 1985) or assume that they 
converge using least-squares learning (e.g., Marcet and Sargent 1989). Many of our quali- 
tative conclusions would not change if voters had adaptive expectations based on past experi- 


ence with the party’s performance (e.g., Fiorina 1981; Hibbs 1987). 


4. Chappell (1983) tested and rejected the model for voters with a positive constant dy) added, 


leading to a long-term inflationary bias of d)/(1-d). 
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5. Alesina and Cukierman (1990) also assume the stochastic evolution of a party’s bliss 
point. 


6. That is, the one-step-ahead forecast errors in predicting (u,, v,) from their own past are 


linear combinations of {e,,} and {e,,}. 


7. The standard political economy literature typically uses a finite horizon solution by assum- 


ing that the political process begins completely anew at the end of T periods. 


8. Conover and Feldman (1981), e.g., argue that the liberal-conservative dimension, which 


may be publicly unidimensional, is not unidimensional for most voters. 


9. Since there may be a trade-off between success in prediction and the utility significance of 
an interpretive framework, all predictive comparisons will assume a common utility scaling 


of the frameworks. 


10. This use of R? is, of course, controversial; for a Bayesian analysis see Zellner (1971, 


306-12). 


11. This is actually a specialization of Enelow and Hinich’s (1989) model which can include 
inter alia a probability distribution on ideal points. Enelow (1992) generalizes the model fur- 


ther to include parties or candidates with mixed motives. 


12. For an introduction to Z-transforms, see Gabel and Roberts 1973; for an elementary 
introduction oriented toward political science, see Boynton 1980. Finally, for the residue 


calculus used below, see, e.g., Churchill and Brown 1990. 
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Abstract 


Using population data on six state interest group communities from 1980 
and 1990, we find that organized interests frequently die and in great 
numbers, that institutions die at a higher rate than associations or 
membership groups, that mortality rates greatly influence the diversity 
and density of interest group systems, and that density dependence in 
interest group communities is expressed primarily through increased 
mortality rates, not lowered rates of mobilization. On the basis of 
these findings, we make a number of suggestions for the further study 
of interest group population mortality. 
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Requiem for an Interest Group: Mortality Among 
Institutions, Associations, and Membership Organizations 


Birth, and copulation, and death. 
That’s all the facts when you come to brass tacks. 


S. Eliot 


With Truman (1951) and Schattschneider (1960) defining the poles of two 
conflicting interpretations, speculation about the impacts of different mixes of 
organized interests on the play of democratic politics has a long tradition in 
our discipline. And over the last decade, an economic dimension was added to 
the controversy through the debates engendered by Olson’s (1982; Gray and 
Lowery, 1988) theory of interest group sclerosis. That such varied perspectives 
can persist and even thrive over decades is in large part due to our lack of 
knowledge about actual populations of organized interests and how they develop 
over time. If we are to understand how different mixes of groups influence 
economic growth and democratic politics, we must first understand how population 
of interests are constructed, starting with patterns of birth and death. 


Of these two defining moments in the life of organized interests, the 
former has been studied a great deal under the topic of mobilization. But 
because most mobilization research concerns how individuals decide to join 
groups (Olson, 1965; Salisbury, 1969), they can tell us almost nothing about 
patterns of population change among groups. While estimating the numbers of 
interest groups in Washington has been a traditional past-time of political 
scientists (Petracca, 1992: 13), and with only a few important exceptions 
(Schlozman, 1983; Schlozman and Tierney, 1984; 1986; Walker 1991), we almost 
never examine the behavior of populations of groups or how they evolve. 


If our attention to mobilization is incomplete, mortality among interest 
groups remains virtually unexamined, with perhaps only a single study (Schlozman 
and Tierney, 1986) analyzing deaths among interest groups. This silence might 
imply an assumption that interest groups never die. This is not entirely 
implausible given the difficulties of forming groups (Olson, 1965); survival may 
be relatively easy once such hurdles are overcome. This position is implicit in 
Olson’s (1982) work on interest group sclerosis in which interest organizations 
are assumed to accumulate even until economies collapse. Or, our silence may 
indicate belief that the interest group deaths occur randomly. Under either 
assumption, we would have little reason to study interest group mortality. 


It is at least equally as likely, however, that mortality either reinforces 
or ameliorates patterns of interest representation produced via mobilization 
alone. If factors increasing the probability that a latent group will mobilize 
then contribute to its chances of survival (Salisbury, 1984: 74), patterns of 
mortality will reinforce the mix of groups produced through mobilization. Or, 
mortality patterns might undermine distributions produced solely from the 
addition of new groups to populations. In either case, we could not fully 
understand the evolution of group populations without attention to mortality. 

At present, we simply have no way of knowing which if any of these patterns 
characterize actual populations of organized interests. 


We address the issue of interest group mortality by first reviewing the 
limited body of research on interest group populations. A series of unanswered 
questions about group mortality are then outlined. Some answers are provided in 
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the third and fourth sections using 1980 and 1990 data on the interest group 
populations of six states. Finally, we summarize the findings and outline a 
research agenda for the further study of mortality among organized interests. 


Problems with Body Counts 


It has become commonplace to echo Arnold’s (1982: 97-98) characterization 
of interest group scholarship as "theory rich and data poor." This claim is 
especially valid for the study of interest group populations, in large part, 
because of the difficulties of measuring population-level phenomena. As 
Salisbury (1992: 2) has noted, " Among the sins of our profession over many 
years ha[s] been...our tendency to avoid what is difficult, as defining a 
universe of group activity so that it may be sampled systematically certainly 
is." Still, the recent explosion of interest group research has included a few 
studies of group populations. Unfortunately, they provide little purchase on 
questions having to do with overall patterns of mobilization and mortality. 


The two most influential research programs on interest group populations 
are those of Walker (1991) and Schlozman and Tierney (1984; 1986; Schlozman, 
1983). While each has contributed to our understanding of communities of 
organized interests, they share several serious limitations. First, both focus 
exclusively on the Washington interest ‘group system. While this particular 
community of interests is of considerable importance, focusing solely upon it 
restricts the many inferences of Walker and Schlozman and Tierney about interest 
group populations--as opposed to inferences about the behavior of individual 
organizations--to generalizations derived from a single case. 


Second, neither set of samples were drawn from complete populations of 
politically active organizations. Walker’s (1991: 5) 1980 and 1985 samples were 
drawn from the universe of groups mentioned in the 1979 and 1984 Washington 
Information Directory that one could join, thereby excluding the bulk of the 
interest group population--institutions and associations. As Salisbury (1984) 
has noted, institutions typically dominate interest group populations. Indeed, 
Schlozman and Tierney (1986: 49) report that institutions comprised nearly half 
of the Washington interest group community based on the types of organizations 


listed in the Washington Representatives-1981. 


But Schlozman and Tierney’s sample is also incomplete. By focusing on 
groups having a "sustained Washington presence,” they (1986: 428) admit to 
neglecting "an important component of the pressure system: the hundreds of local 
organizations that are occasionally active in Washington." Schlozman and 
Tierney also employ a second sample based on organizations cited in the 1960 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, one they admit is unrepresentative and of 
unknown bias (Schlozman and Tierney, 1986: 78). But the level of bias must be 
substantial given their earlier claim that half of the Washington interest group 
community is made of institutions and their position that the distribution of 
interests in Washington in 1981 had changed little from that observed by 
Schattschneider (1960). That is, institutions comprise only 16.06 percent of 
the 1960 CQ sample. The 1960 sample upon which, we will see, their analysis of 
mortality depends entirely is of very dubious quality. 


And third, counting births and deaths necessarily involves viewing interest 
group populations at more than one point in time. In any one cross-section, all 
groups are by definition already born and not yet dead. While Walker (1991) 
employed two samples, his analysis is largely restricted to the separate cross- 


sections. He occasionally refers to organization birth and mortality rates 
(1991: 64), but his comments are so terse and cryptic that it is impossible to 
determine how such calculations were made. 


To assess interest group birthrates, Schlozman and Tierney (1983; 1984; 
1986) analyze the founding dates of groups listed in Washington Representatives- 
1981. But as a pure indicator of organization birth rates, the measure is 
hopelessly contaminated by deaths; many organizations founded even in the recent 
past surely died prior to 1980, and their births remain uncounted. At best, 
they have a measure of net mobilization over some unknown time period. 


Schlozman and Tierney use their second cross-section--from citations in the 
1960 Congressional Quarterly Almanac--to examine mortality by tracking groups 
referenced in 1960 overt two decades using their 1980 cross-section. This 
provides a snapshot of organizational mortality, but one produced using two 
noncomparable samples (Schlozman and Tierney, 1986: 78). This may account for 
why Schlozman and Tierney (1986: 78-79) were able to track only 69.50 percent of 
the 1960 groups, leaving us unsure whether the remaining 30.50 percent were 
alive or dead in 1980. Given these problems, we cannot place great confidence 
on their estimate of group mortality. And even if their estimate is accurate, 
the lack of comparability across samples means that their mobilization and 
mortality findings cannot be quantitatively linked. 


Walker and Schlozman and Tierney have made important contributions to our 
knowledge about the Washington interest group system. Indeed, our current 
interest in the population-level characteristics of interest group systems is in 
large part a function of the renewed attention their work has drawn to the 
issue. But to improve our understanding of interest group populations, we must 
make comparisons over time using samples drawn from comparable populations, and 
we should do so for as many different populations as is feasibie. 


While the research programs of Walker and Schlozman and Tierney constitute 
our most well-known population-level analyses of interest group communities, a 
number of studies have been conducted on state interest groups (Thomas and 
Hrebenar, 1992; Hrebenar and Thomas, 1992; Hunter, Wilson, and Brunk, 1991; 
Lowery and Gray; 1993a; 1993b; Gray and Lowery, 1993a; 1993b). They have the 
important advantage of surveying multiple populations of organized groups, 
thereby, addressing variations in population density and diversity (Thomas and 
Hrebenar, 1992: 151-152). However, state populations have been been analyzed so 
far only as cross-sections, which, as we have seen, precludes their use in 
assessing mobilization and mortality patterns. 


Life and Death Questions 


Several questions about the mortality of organized interests remain 
unanswered. The first is the simple descriptive question of whether or not 
interest groups die. The only evidence we have is Schlozman and Tierney’s 
(1986: 78) analysis of mortality, which suggests that deaths are rare. Fully 79 
percent of the groups in the 1960 sample were still active in 1980. We have 
seen, however, that the data producing this estimate are highly suspect. 


If interest groups die, our next question must be about variations in 
mortality. Mortality is especially interesting if different types of groups die 
at different rates. Critical here are differences among groups in terms of the 
kinds of collective action problems they face. As described by Schlozman and 
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Tierney (1986), institutions are organizations, including business firms and 
local governments, that have an identifiable and separate corporate identity 
that is distinct from that of the individuals representing the organization. 
Institutions face no internal collective action problems of the type described 
by Olson (1965), but they do have opportunities for free-riding if competitors 
within their industry actively lobby for policy and regulatory changes that are 
beneficial to the industry as a whole. Associations are confederations or 
consortia of other organizations, such as trade and local government groups. 
Their collective action problem includes some aspects of Olson’s disincentives 
of organization as well as the difficulties inherent in encouraging what are 
often competitors to cooperate in joint-pursuit of common interests. And 
finally membership groups--including unions, professional associations, and 
hobby organizations--are composed of autonomous individuals. These are the 
classic kinds of groups addressed by Olson (1965) and tapped by Walker’s samples 
(1991). Given their respective collective action problems, we might expect 
different types of groups to have different mortality rates. 


Evidence of such differences might have important implications. Democratic 
theorists worry about the balance of representation among different types of 
groups, especially about how the dominance of traditional economic institutions 
and associations may bias policy agendas and outcomes (Schattschneider, 1960; 
Schlozman and Tierney, 1984; 1986). Indeed, Walker (1991) saw the alleged 
explosion in numbers of citizens groups as redressing balance among different 
types of groups. If mortality rates vary across different types of groups, 
then changes in their distribution inherent in variations in mobilization rates 
may be canceled, reversed, or perhaps even enhanced. Patterns of mortality 
would contribute directly, thereby, to determining the contours of the interest 
group community and, thus, the prospects for democratic politics. 


Again, the best evidence that we have is provided by Schlozman and Tierney 
(1986: 79). We reconstructed their mortality data by collapsing their group 
categories into institutions, associations, and membership groups, focusing, as 
they do, on only the 363 organizations tracked through 1980. The resulting 
survival rates are all high, with institutions having the highest rate at 88.73 
percent, followed by associations (79.22) and membership groups (66.48). 


The higher survival rate for institutions, as well as the corresponding 
lower survivability of membership groups, will not surprise most scholars. 
Indeed, Salisbury (1984: 75) hypothesized that institutions would be far more 
“durable and persistent,” while membership groups are riven with "weakness and 
fragility." This reflects conventional analyses of the distinctive collective 
action problem of each type of group by assuming that groups having the least 
probability of forming will then have the most difficult time surviving. 


Mortality, however, may not mirror mobilization. Indeed, institutions as 
lobbying entities may possess unique strengths that enable them to die and be 
resurrected again and again. That is, unlike many associations and membership 
groups, the primary business of most institutions is not lobbying. While many 
associations and membership groups certainly engage in activities other than 
lobbying, for most, interest representation is probably more of a core function 
(Sabatier, 1992: 109-110) than it is for most institutions. Thus, institutions 
may more readily die in limited sense of withdrawing from politics while fully 
retaining the organizational capacity to re-enter the fray any time threats or 
opportunities develop. In a twist on Salisbury’s analysis, then, it can be 
argued that the unique strengths of institutions may actually produce higher 
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mortality rates than those observed for associations and membership groups. 


Our next set of questions must concern the relationship between mortality 
and mobilization rates. That is, how do patterns of mortality and mobilization 
among different types of groups combine to produce observed communities of 
organized interests? Are mortality and mobilization patterns reinforcing, as 
suggested by Salisbury’s (1984) analysis of the staying power of institutions 
and Schlozman and Tierney’s (1986: 79) finding of higher death rates among 
institutions. Or do mobilization and mortality rates cancel each other so as to 
stabilize a given mix of organized interests? And is the mobilization of new 
organizations or the death of old ones most responsible for determining change 
among interest group communities? At present, we can answer none of these 
questions. Even if we were confident about the mortality findings of Schlozman 
and Tierney (1986: 78-79), their use of two samples does not allow us to 
quantitatively link them to their mobilization findings. 


Finally, Lowery and Gray (1993a; 1993b) have found that interest group 
populations are highly density dependent. That is, the growth rates of interest 
group populations tend to slow as they increase in size. While their evidence 
for density dependence is strong for both total numbers and several specific 
subpopulations of groups, Lowery and Gray were unable to determine which or both 
of two distinct processes accounts for density dependence given their reliance 
on a single cross-section. On the one hand, high density may feedback onto 
mobilization rates so that fewer new interest organizations are added to the 
group population. Or alternatively, increasing opportunities for free-riding 
among groups and/or competition for a fixed pool of constituents/patrons may 
increase mortality as interest group systems become more dense. 


Data employing distinct measures of group mobilization and mortality rates 
should enable us to identify which of the two mechanisms carries the burden of 
expressing density dependence in interest group populations. Our answer to this 
question may be very important in terms of assessing how fluid and open interest 
group systems might be. If density dependence expresses itself primarily 
through depressing birth rates, then the composition of group populations may be 
essentially frozen in highly dense systems. In contrast, a constant birth rate, 
when coupled with enhanced interest group mortality, may provide for far more 
rapid turnover in dense interest group systems. 


Constructing a Graves Registry 


Our data are derived from lists of registered lobbyists for 1980 and 1990 
provided by the 50 states. Measures built upon these and similar data have both 
advantages and disadvantages. Most importantly, they provide us with precise 
operational definitions of interest group birth and death. That is, the "birth" 
of and organized interest occurs when it registers to lobby, and its "death" is 
recorded when it no longer does so. These definitions are, of course, highly 
restrictive. Some organizations never attempt to lobby. And withdrawal from 
lobbying may signal that the organization has ceased to exist, has merged with 
another organization, or simply has become politically inactive. But while 
restrictive, these are political relevant indicators of interest group birth and 
death. With the exception of groups concerned solely with executive agencies, 
organizations not seeking to actively influence policy through influencing 
legislation are at best representatives of latent interests. As Hrebenar and 
Thomas (1992: 322) note: "It is...state lobby laws that provide the most 
specific and comprehensive information about interest group activity.” 


Some may ask, however, whether variations in legal requirements for lobby 
registration and differences in their enforcement across the states might 
account for differences in group registration. Almost all states revised and 
tightened lobby registration laws during the 1970s following the Watergate 
scandal (Thomas and Hrebenar, 1992: 164). But while variations in statutory 
definitions of lobbying and enforcement of lobbying registration laws remain, 
Hunter, Wilson, and Brunk (1991) and Paolino (1991) have concluded on the basis 
of detailed empirical analyses, that they have little impact on either the 
numbers of lobbyists or organizations registered in the states. 


As reported elsewhere (Lowery and Gray, 1993a; Gray and Lowery, 1993a; 
1993b), these raw data were used to identify organizations whose interests are 
represented before state legislatures, our primary unit of analysis. Both the 
1980 and 1990 data were coded by "type" along sixteen categories. Initial 
codings of groups were checked by a second coder, and discrepancies were 
resolved through discussions between the primary and secondary coders. At this 
point, another coder attempted to ascertain the identities of groups which were 
unknown by consulting various sources, including several directories of public 
and private companies, associations, and groups. After this verification 
process, and exclusion of individual lobbyists and traditional state agencies 
given our focus on organizations external to state government, only 3.05 percent 
for the 1990 and 0.14 percent of the 1980 cases could not be coded by type. 


Only the 1990 data were coded initially using the more general typology of 
institutions, associations, and membership groups. For the most part, values of 
this more abbreviated measure could be ascertained directly for the 1980 cases 
from the broader sixteen-category measure of type of organization. However, the 
service, cause, and education categories of the larger measure included groups 
using all three modes of organization. Therefore, 1980 cases in the three mixed 
categories were re-coded for each of the six states used in our mortality 
analysis. This resulted in losing an additional 3.23 percent of our 1980 cases 
when mode of organization could not be ascertained. 


Since tracking individual organized interests across time is exceptionally 
time consuming, we selected six states for analysis: Arkansas, South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Michigan, and Minnesota. They constitute a broad 
cross-section in terms of size, economic complexity, and region. At the same 
time, they include two states with rather extreme characteristics. Michigan has 
one of the largest and fastest growing interest group populations among the 
fifty states (Gray and Lowery, 1993b). In contrast, South Dakota is one of the 
handful of very small states reported by Lowery and Gray (1993a) with extremely 
dense interest group systems relative to the size of their economies. Such 
states are interesting because their interest group populations are far less 
variable than those of states with moderate and large economies. 


Is our sample representative? The 1990 distribution of group types in our 
sample is quite similar to that of all fifty states, as seen in the fourth 
column of Table 1. On average, 49.02 percent of all groups in the fifty states 
in 1990 were institutions, compared to 47.47 percent for our six state sample. 
The corresponding values for associations (22.78 and 22.35 percent) and 
memberships groups (28.20 and 30.18) were also similar. Thus, our 1990 sample 
mirrors well the average distribution of group types for the fifty states. 


Determining the representativeness of the sample for 1980 proved more 


difficult given that most states had not been coded using the abbreviated 
measure of group type and three categories of of the sixteen-item classification 
included institutions, associations, and membership groups. We estimated the 
values of the three mixed-type categories in the larger typology by assuming 
that the proportions of institutions, associations, and membership groups in the 
service, cause, and education categories for 1980 were the same as those 
observed for 1990. These estimates, in combination with other groups whose 
types could be inferred from the sixteen-category measure, are reported in the 
first two sets of results in columns one and two of Table 1 for all fifty states 
and for the six state sample. Again, the average distributions for our six 
state sample is similar to that of the nation as a whole. On average, 38.10 
percent of the groups in all states in 1980 were institutions, compared to 37.46 
percent for our sample. The corresponding values for associations (31.20 and 
30.55 percent) and memberships groups (30.71 and 31.99) were also similar. 


Given the observed 1990 proportions and the use of similar estimating 
routines for 1980, our sample matches well the national distribution of interest 
group by modes of organization. But it is also clear from the last set of 
results presented in Table 1 that use of an estimating shortcut in calculating 
the 1980 mode of organization for our three mix-type sets of groups generates 
quite misleading results in terms of the actual distribution of group types in 
1980. That is, the last set of results for 1980 are the average proportions 
calculated from re-coding each of the 1980 groups in the mixed-type categories 
by mode of organization. The resulting population proportions are quite 
different from the proportions reported for the six states in the second set of 
results, especially so for membership groups. Given this disparity, we restrict 
our attention to the six state sample about which we can be most confident. 


The data used to construct our measures of interest birth and death rates 
are presented in Tables 3 and 4 and were produced by matching all the 
organizations listed in the 1980 populations for our six states with those in 
the 1990 populations. Column one presents, by mode of organization, the number 
of 1980 registered organizations. Columns two and three report, respectively, 
numbers of those groups that had "survived" to be included in the 1990 
populations and numbers that had "died" or were no longer registered. Columns 
four and five report, respectively, 1990 numbers of groups in the six states and 
numbers of new groups that were not included in the 1980 populations. 


Mortality rates were calculated on the basis of observed survival from 1980 
to 1990. Thus, as seen in Figure 1, the ten-year survival rate of each of three 
sets of groups for each of the states is the proportion of 1980 groups still 
registered in 1990. These values are translated in Figure 2 into annual 
mortality rates, or the average annual percentage decline in the number of 1980 
groups needed to produce the observed ten-year survival rate. 


Organization birth rates were more difficult to calculate. The firmest 
data we have are net mobilization rates or the simple percentage increase in 
group numbers from 1980 to 1990, which are presented in Table 3 by mode of 
organization for each state. While this measure represents an improvement over 
the birth rates calculated by Schlozman and Tierney (1984; 1986) given our use 
of comparable data for 1980 and 1990, it is still a very limited measure. That 
is, it is reasonable to expect that many other groups born after 1980 died 
before 1990, and they remain untallied by measures of net mobilization. 


To construct a more valid measure of the annual mobilization rate, we 
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employ some plausible, yet conservative assumptions. First, we assume that 
numbers of groups increased in a simple linear manner from 1980 to 1990. With 
this assumption, we can calculate the number of groups in each category expected 
to be registered for each year. Second, we assume that the total number of 
deaths observed in the 1980 population are distributed evenly over the 1980s. 
This, of course, is the annualized death rate already discussed and reported in 
Figure 2. Third, we assume that the annual mortality rate of groups born since 
1980 is the same as that observed for groups in the 1980 sample. 


How valid are these assumptions? The first two should not be especially 
troubling. While numbers of organized interests continued to grow steadily 
throughout the 1980s, the rate of growth slowed considerably from the explosive 
pattern observed during the 1970s (Gray and Lowery, 1993b). Assumption three is 
more troubling, however. The mortality rate of the 1980 population is likely to 
provide a conservative estimate of deaths among groups born since 1980 since the 
latter population by definition excludes well-established and entrenched 
organizations that would be expected to persist over time. Still, the 1980 
annual mortality rate is the best estimate that we have. And if it errs, it 
will do so in a conservative direction by under-estimating deaths. 


With these assumptions, average annual mobilization rates were estimated 
for each of our sets of groups. In 1981, for example, the estimate of the 
number of new organizations is the expected number of extant groups in 1981 
minus the number of observed 1980 groups discounted for those expected to perish 
given the observed annual mortality rate. Each succeeding year’s estimate of 
new organizations is similarly calculated by discounting the number of groups 
operative in the prior year and subtracting the resulting total from the 
expected total number of groups for that year. Each year’s estimate was then 
represented as a proportion of the prior year’s total number of groups, with the 
average of these proportions constituting the annual mobilization rate for each 
type of organization. These values are reported in Figure 4 by mode of 
organization for each state. Their interpretation is straightforward; the first 
value in the figure, for example, indicates that, on average, the number of 
institutions in Arkansas increased 13.84 percent per year. 


Morgue Report 


The average distribution of groups by type for our six states is present at 
the bottom of Table 1. Similar to Schlozman and Tierney (1986: 49) results for 
the Washington interest group system, institutions, on average, make up nearly 
half of our population in 1990: 47.47 percent. This represents an increase in 
numbers of 119.60 percent from 1980, when institutions comprised, on average, 
only 40.13 percent of the population. As Salisbury (1984) would lead us to 
expect, institutions dominate our six interest group systems, and they became 
much more dominant over the course of the 1980s. In contrast, the average 
number of associations grew the least, increasing only 56.85 percent from 1980 
to 1990. As a result, their proportion of the population fell from 35.44 to 
30.18 percent. Membership groups increased in number 71.70 percent over ten 
years, but fell as a proportion of the population from 24.43 to 22.35 percent. 


These averages mask, however, variations among our six states. As seen in 
Table 2, institutions comprised the largest proportion of groups in 1980 in only 
four states, with associations dominating group populations in South Dakota 
(42.86 percent) and North Carolina (44.49 percent). But by 1990, with their 
numbers increased by 221.88 percent, institutions became the most numerous type 


in North Carolina at 42.56 percent. As seen in the last column, the average 
pattern of relatively fast growth among institutions and slow growth among 
associations is replicated for five of our six states. The exception is 
Arkansas, where the institution growth rate of 23.86 percent is actually lower 
than that of both associations (34.37 percent) and membership groups (25.64 
percent). Overall, the group population of Arkansas grew the least, increasing 
only 27.37 percent, while Michigan’s exhibited the greatest growth by a large 
margin--235.45 percent. The remaining states produced overall population 
increases between 47.35 and 97.55 percent. Thus, while there are strong trends 
across the states, patterns of group population change are not uniform. 


Against this broad outline, we are interested in how births and deaths 
among the different types of groups determine their distribution. The raw data 
we use to assess such patterns is presented in Table 3. Numbers of group by 
type and state are reported in the first and fourth columns for 1980 and 1990, 
respectively. The second and third columns report, respectively, numbers of 
1980 groups that survived until 1990 and numbers that died during the 1980s. 
The final column is the difference between numbers of survivors and the total 
number of 1990 groups, or the numbers of groups born since our 1980 census. 


The key finding of Table 3 is that groups do die, and in large numbers. 
Even in North Carolina and Michigan, which experienced the lowest mortality 
rates among our six states, many interest organizations died: 43.27 and 45.82 
percent, respectively. In South Dakota (50.79 percent) and Pennsylvania (51.91 
percent), a majority did not survive the 1980s. And in Arkansas and Minnesota, 
a whopping 64.25 and 63.40 percent of all 1980 interest organizations joined the 
true "heavenly chorus" by 1990. For each state, then, the interest organization 
death rate over ten years far exceeded the 21 percent mortality rate reported by 
Schlozman and Tierney (1986: 78) for the Washington group population. 


Importantly, death is not a random phenomena. Contrary to both Schlozman 
and Tierney’s (1986: 79) findings and Salisbury’s (1984: 75) expectations, 
institutions have a much greater chance of death. As seen in Figure 1, the ten- 
year survival rate of institutions is uniformly lower in all six states, and in 
most by very large margins. In three states, Arkansas, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota, fewer than one of three institutions registered in 1980 were still 
registered in 1990. The differences between associations and membership groups 
are far less dramatic; with one tie, membership groups had a slight advantage 
with modestly higher survival rates in three states. Using the assumptions 
outlined in our discussion of our measures, the ten-year survival rates in 
Figure 1 are reported as annualized death rates in Figure 2. The resulting 
patterns are, of course, the inverse of those in Figure l. 


Net mobilization rates, or the simple percentage increase in numbers of 
groups by type and by state are reported in Figure 3. These results raise an 
important conundrum for us. In every state but Arkansas, institutions exhibited 
the highest net increase in numbers over the 1980s. In South Dakota, North 
Carolina, and Michigan, net growth rates of institutions far out-paced those of 
associations and membership groups. How can we reconcile this higher net growth 
among institutions with their much higher mortality rates? 


The answer is that institutions have much higher rates of mobilization than 
other types of groups. Annual birth rates by group and by state are reported in 
Figure 4. Given our assumptions, these values represent the average percentage 
increase in numbers from the prior year uncontaminated by intervening deaths. 


In all six states, the annual percentage increase in numbers of groups is 
highest for institutions. And while the differences between membership groups 
and associations is again more modest, membership group birth rates exceeded 
those of associations in five of six states. 


We can now take advantage of our use of two comparable populations. That 
is, the values reported in Figures 1 and 2--representing respectively, annual 
death and birth rates--are directly comparable. For example, the first value in 
the two figures indicate, respectively, that, on average, 8.33 percent of 
institutional groups died while 13.84 percent more were born each year. Two 
conclusions emerge from such comparisons. 


First, annual birth rates exceed annual mortality rates in all cases. 
Beyond indicating that these interest group systems are growing, this means that 
mobilization is, at least potentially, a more powerful source of population 
change than mortality. In Arkansas and Minnesota, overall annual mortality 
rates are about half the size of annual mobilization rates: 59.20 and 52.34 
percent, respectively. Thus, patterns of mobilization are exercising nearly 
twice the influence of mortality in shaping the interest group systems of these 
states. Overall annual mortality and mobilization rates are even less balanced 
in the other states: Pennsylvania, 44.86; South Dakota, 44.05, and North 
Carolina, 35.68 percent. And in Michigan, the annual death rate is only 25.00 
percent the size of the overall annual mobilization rate. While patterns of 
mortality were clearly important in shaping the 1990 interest eenng systems of 
these states, patterns of mobilization were much more influential. 


Second, the patterns in Figures 1 and 2 are quite similar. ‘In all six 
states, institutions die at a faster rate, but they also are born at higher 
rates. This means that mortality acts in a conservative manner by dampening the 
strong trends toward increased relative representation of institutions. 

Evidence of the size of this effect is presented in Table 4, where the values in 
the first.column reflect the actual 1990 distributions of groups by states and 
those in the second are predicted distributions for 1990 if none of the 1980 
interest organizations nor any of those born after 1980 had died. In 1990, for 
example, institutions would have comprised 53.09 percent of all groups in 
Arkansas if the death rate had been zero, 6.09 percentage points and 12.74 
percent higher than the actual proportion of 47.81 percent. In North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Minnesota, the institution’s proportion of all 
groups would have been, respectively, 6.30, 5.84, 3.74, and 6.36 percent higher. 
And in Arkansas, the institution’s proportion of the community would have been 
42.29 percent, 22.72 percent higher than the actual 1990 value of 34.46 percent. 


Still, the influence of mortality rates on distributions of groups by type 
is far less than that of birth rates. The last column in Table 4 presents 
predicted distributions for 1990 assuming that the birth rates of all groups had 
dropped to zero while mortality rates were as observed. The resulting interest 
group communities are sharply different from those actually observed, and the 
differences are much greater than those resulting under our scenario of zero 
mortality. Without the addition of new groups, associations would have become 
the largest category of interest organizations in all states but Pennsylvania. 


Mortality clearly influences the distributions of populations of interest 
group communities. But what of their overall size? Given that mobilization 
rates exceed by large margins annual death rates, might we not be able to ignore 
mortality in explaining the growth of interest group systems? We can gain some 
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purchase on this question using the first set of regression results presented in 
Table 5. The dependent variable is net mobilization for our six states, which 
reflects the 1990 outcome of births and deaths occurring over the 1980s. The 
mobilization and mortality rates are those reported in Figures 2 and 3. In 
part, these regressions are trivial given that, except for rounding error and 
averaging, birth and death rates should relate to net mobilization in the manner 
of an accounting identity. As expected, the R-square values are very high and 
both coefficients are of the expected sign and highly significant. As the 
annual mortality rate increase, ten-year net mobilization declines, the opposite 
of what we observe for annualized mobilization rates. 


Importantly, and as seen in the second set of results, high R-square values 
and significant coefficients are produced when ten-year net mobilization rates 
are regressed on annual mobilization alone. But unlike the previous results, 
which are insensitive to case selection, these estimates depend very heavily on 
Michigan’s extraordinarily high rates of net and gross annual mobilization. 

When Michigan is excluded, as seen in the last set of results, a large 
proportion of the variance in ten-year net mobilization remains unaccounted for. 
And worse, density has a negative coefficient in the association model. We need 
to account for mortality if we are to explain variation in net system growth. 
Our first set of results were trivial in that they come close to defining an 
accounting identify. But no element of that identity is trivial. 


Our final question concerns the expression of density dependence in 
interest group systems. As systems become more dense, their growth rates slow 
(Lowery and Gray, 1993a; 1993b). Is this the result of higher mortality, lower 
birth rates, or both? The relationship between annual mobilization rates and 
interest group system density are assessed via the regression analyses presented 
in Table 6. The independent variable--the average of 1980 and 1990 ratios of 
Gross State Product and total numbers of groups--is Lowery and Gray’s (1993a) 
inverse measure of system density. As seen in the first set of results, there 
is little relationship between density and annual mobilization rates. And this 
is not a function of the outlier of Michigan, as seen in the second set of 
regressions. This suggests that birth rates are driven by the kinds of forces 
already discussed in the mobilization literature, not system density. 


Very different results emerge, however, for mortality rates. As seen at 
the top of Table 7, system density produces coefficients of the expected sign 
for all four dependent variables, although only two are significant. However, 
the associated bivariate plots, as seen in Figures 5a through 5b, suggest that 
there is a strong linear relationship between density and mortality rates for 
five of the six states. Only South Dakota’s mortality rate falls outside the 
pattern. This is reflected in the second set of regressions; with South Dakota 
excluded, R-square values are high and all estimates are significant. 


While we consider South Dakota below, this suggests that density dependence 
expresses itself through increasing mortality. Beyond answering the puzzle 
defined by Lowery and Gray (1993b), this is important given our finding that 
that the causal forces that increase the probability that interest organizations 
of given type will be added to the population do not improve survival chances. 
This suggests that we will not be able to explain group mortality by reference 
to the kinds of causal processes used to explain mobilization. But the 
relationship between density dependence and mortality points to where we must 
look. That is, as interest group systems become more dense, opportunities for 
free-riding among institutions and competition among groups for members/patrons 
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increase. While these and other consequences of system density must be explored 
independently, they represent the kinds of relationships that are most likely to 
enable us to explain variation in mortality rates. 


South Dakota was included in our sample because Lowery and Gray (1993a) 
found it to be one of twelve very small states with both very dense and highly 
invariant interest group systems. They argue that only “natural” interest 
groups are able to overcome disincentives of organizations in such states. That 
is, just as all states will have a department of revenue irrespective of size, 
they will all have a number of very basic interest groups, such as a chamber of 
commerce or a teachers association. But they will lack the numbers needed to 
overcome disincentives to organization so as to form more specialized interest 
organizations. Such "natural" groups would, by their very nature, have a high 
survival potential. This is consistent with our finding that South Dakota’s 
interest group system has a much lower mortality rate than we would expect. And 
importantly, as seen in Figure 5b, this lower than expected mortality rate does 
not hold for institutions, which do not face the same kinds of disincentives to 
organization as do associations and membership groups. 


Last Words 


Reports of interest group immortality have been greatly exaggerated. We 
have found that organized interests frequently die, that institutions die at a 
higher rate than associations or membership groups, that mortality rates greatly 
influence the diversity and density of interest group systems, and that density 
dependence in interest group communities is expressed primarily through 
increased mortality rates, not lowered rates of mobilization. More generally, 
these findings suggest that--with both high birth rates and high death rates-- 
state interest group populations are, at least potentially, highly fluid. On 
such fluidity, Jack Walker (1991) rested his hopes for greater balance among 
types of interest groups. We also found, however, that the dominance of 
institutions increased markedly over the 1980s. 


These findings point to several avenues of future research. First, we 
should conduct autopsies of dead interest groups. As noted earlier, withdrawal 
from lobbying activity can indicate anything from dissolution to simply becoming 
inattentive to politics. It seems plausible, as noted earlier, to expect that 
different forms of death may be more or less likely for some types of groups 
than others. Thus, it seems likely that simple withdrawal from politics is 
likely to characterize institutions that die more frequently than associations 
and, perhaps, membership groups. This is important because the several forms of 
death raise quite different barriers to re-entry into the interest group 
community. Without conducting detailed autopsies of groups that no longer 
register to lobby, we cannot fully understand its implications for further 
evolution of interest group systems. 


Conducting autopsies are, however, difficult given that the groups are no 
longer extant. At this point, we have examined organizational withdrawal from 
lobbying only in Minnesota. That is, relying on a number of directories of 
companies, groups, and organizations and familiarity with the state’s lobbying 
scene, we sought to identify whether the 407 "deaths" reported among Minnesota’s 
1980 registered groups resulted from dissolution (whether absolute or through 
merger) or simple withdrawal from lobbying activity. Answers were developed for 
88.70 percent of the 407 groups (93.26 percent for institutions, 93.48 percent 
for membership groups, and 79.56 percent for associations). 
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As seen in Figure 6, these results support our expectation that "death" in 
the form of disappearance from lists of lobbying organizations means different 
things for our three types of groups. Fully 54.22 percent of the institutions 
that "died" simply withdrew from lobbying activity, while only 45.78 percent 
"died" in the broader sense of dissolving or merging such that organizational 
identify was lost. In contrast, for 79.07 percent of the membership groups no 
longer registered in 1990, withdrawal from lobbying signaled dissolution. 
Similarly, 84.40 percent of the associations no longer registered in 1990 
dissolved as organizations over the previous decade. These differences support 
our hypothesis that lobbying is a much more central activity for membership 
groups and, especially, for associations. In contrast, institutions can enter 
and leave the political arena as issues relevant to them wax and wane. Thus, 
while institutions "die" more frequently than other types of groups in the sense 
of withdrawing from lobbying, they are far more likely to retain the capacity 
for political rebirth than are membership groups or associations. 


Second, we must study death processes both at the level of the individual 
interest group and the community. Given the link between density dependence and 
mortality, we need to examine how the sizes of interest group communities shape 
competition for resources needed to survive and enhance opportunities for free- 
riding among groups. Also important is how these processes shape the community 
over time. Lowery and Gray (1993b) suggest that biology’s competitive exclusion 
principle might be useful in explaining how interest systems evolve. It holds 
both that potential competitors will partition niche spaces even until one has 
no niche space at all and, accordingly, perishes, and that more specialized 
interest groups tend to displace more general interests as group populations 
increase in size. Indeed, our finding that institutions are rapidly supplanting 
associations as the most common type of interest organization is consistent with 


this latter expectation. But both hypotheses merit further testing. 


Finally, as implied by T. S. Eliot in the quote heading this paper, 
interest groups engage in activities between birth and death. It was these 
activities, or rather variations in their totality associated with variations in 
group populations, that concerned Schattschneider (1960) and Truman (1951). We 
need to determine if and how different configurations of group populations 
influence policy outcomes and/or the play of democratic politics. We cannot do 
so, of course, as long as we continue to devote excessive attention to 
Washington’s single, albeit fascinating, interest group community. 


Notes 


1. There are a number of influential analyses of subgroups of the Washington 
system (Salisbury, Heinz, Laumann, and Nelson, 1987; Brown, 1990; Laumann and 
Knoke, 1987). Unfortunately, these studies were not designed nor intended to 
produce data useful for questions about changing populations. 


2. Although not having sampled institutions or associations, it requires 
something of a leap of faith to then conclude that the "explosion" of such 
groups threatens to outweigh traditional patterns of interest representation. 


3. These were: business firm or corporation, trade or business association, 
private sector union, public sector union, private sector professional 
association, public sector professional association, local governments, 
associations of local government units, educational groups, agricultural 
associations, service groups, cause groups, hobby groups, state agencies, 
individual lobbyists, and unidentified. 


4. The higher rate for the 1990 data is a result of the fact that they were 
additionally coded by mode of organization at the time of the initial coding. 


5. Given the assumptions underlying our estimates of mobilization rates, this 
may slightly overstate the actual influence of mobilization. This should not 
greatly alter our findings. The inferences drawn about the importance of 
mortality from Table 4, if anything, understate its role. And the regressions 
in Tables 5 through 7 would remain unchanged since modifying our conservative 
assumption would have the effect of adding a constant to the dependent variable. 


6. We appreciate that doing regression with 5 or six cases is dangerous. We 
closely examined the appropriate plots to identify when outliers were unduly 
influencing the results and discuss these cases where appropriate. And for 
those who remain squeamish, remember that drawing population-level inferences 
from a single population, as is done in most of the literature, is equivalent to 
doing regression with a single case. 


Table 1: Comparison of Distribution of Groups 
for Six States and Fifty States—-—1980 and 1990 


Avg. No. Avg No. 
1980 Groups 1990 Groups 


Natl Average 

1980 Values Est. 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Tota! 


Six State Sample 

1980 Values Est. 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Six State Sample 

1980 Values Calc. 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Data collected by authors. 


% of % Change 
Total ‘80-90 
135.33 38.10 | 384.62 49.02 | 110.31 | 
106.82 31.20 | 132.26 22.78 23.81 
100.04 30.71 163.74 28.20 63.67 | 
342.20 100.00 580.62 100.00 | 69.67 | 
| 
| 162.67 37.46 367.83 47.47 126.13 
117.17 30.55 151.67 22.35 29.45 | 
117.83 31.99 202.33 3.18 71.71 
397.67 100.00 721.83 100.00 81.52 | 
| 
167.50 40.13 367.83 47.47 | 119.60 | 
| 88.33 24.43 151.67 22.35 71.70 | 
129,00 35.44 202.33 30.18 | 56.85 | 
384.83 100.00 721.83 100.00 87.57 
| 


Table 2: The Distribution of Interest Groups 
for Six States by Type for 1980 and 1990 


No. 1980 No. 1990 % Change 
Groups Groups ‘80-30 


Arkansas 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


South Dakota 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


North Carolina 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 


Total 


Pennsylvania 
Institution 
Member ship 
Association 
Total 


Michigan 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Minnesota 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Data collected by authors. 


88 49.16 109 47.81 23.86 
39 21.79 49 21.49 25.64 
| 52 29.05 70 30.70 34.62 
179 100.00 | 228 100.00 27.37 
52 27.51 112 34.46 115.38 
56 29.63 94 | 28.92 67.86 
81 42.86 119 36.62 46.91 
189 100.00 325 100.00 71.96 
64 26.12 206 42.56 221.88 
72 29,39 111 22.93 54.17 
109 44.49 167 34.50 53.21 
— 245 100.00 484 100.00 97.55 
399 56.44 712 60.14 78.45 
122 17.26 210 17.74 72.13 
186 26.31 262 22.13 40.86 
707 100.00 1,184 100.00 67.47 
143 41.21 659 56.62 360.84 | 
83 23.92 209 17.96 151.81 | 
121 34.87 296 25.43 144.63 | 
347 100.00 1,164 100.00 235.45 
259 40.34 409 43.23 57.92 
158 24.61 237 25.05 50.00 
225 35.05 300 31.71 33.33 | 
642 100.00 946 100.00 47.35 | 
| 


Table 3: Interest Group Demographics from 1980 
to 1990 for Six States by Type of Group 


No. 1980 No. Survived No. Died by No. 1990 No. New 
Groups to 1990 1990 Groups Since 1980 


Arkansas 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


South Dakota 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


North Carolina 
Insttution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Pennsylvania 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Michigan 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Minnesota 
Institution 


Membership 


Association 
Total 


Data collected by authors. 


} 
| | | 
88 | 22 66 109 21 | 
39 | 18 21 49 | 10 | 
i 52 24 | 28 70 18 | | 
179 64 | 115 228 | 64 | 
52 15 | 37 112 60 
| 56 32 | 24 94 38 | 
81 oe 35 119 38 | 
189 93 96 | 325 | 136 | 
} 
64 30 34 206 142 
72 43 29 111 | 33 | 
109 66 43 167 58 | 
245 139 106 484 239 | 
399 | 170 229 712 313 
| 122 | 69 53 210 88 
186 101 B5 262 76 | 
| 707 340 367 1,184 477 | 
| 
143 69 | 74 659 516 | 
| 83 43 40 209 126 | 
: 121 76 45 296 175 | 
347 188 159 1,164 B17 
| 
po 259 81 178 409 150 | 
| a 158 66 92 237 79 | 
225 88 137 300 75 
| S| 642 235 407 946 304 | 
| 


Table 4: Actual % of 1990 Groups and % Projected 
Assuming Zero Group Mobilization and Mortality 
Since 1980 by Type of Group 


Actual 1990 Projected % with Projected % with 
% of Groups Zero Mortality Zero Mobilization 


Arkansas 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


South Dakota 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


North Carolina 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Pennsylvania 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Michigan 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Minnesota 
Institution 
Membership 
Association 
Total 


Projected calculated using intrinsic rate of 
mobilization over 9 years with 1980 actual and 
annualized mortality rate of 1980 groups. 


47.81 53.90 34.38 
21.49 19.07 28.13 

30.70 27.03 37.50 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

28.92 25.26 34.41 

36.62 ° 32.45 49.46 | 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

42.56 45.24 21.58 

22.93 22.01 30.94 
34.50 32.76 47.48 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

60.14 63.65 50.00 
17.74 15.78 20.29 

22.13 20.58 29.71 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

56.62 58.75 36.70 

17.96 18.32 22.87 

25.43 22.94 40.43 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

43.23 45.98 34.47 
25.05 23.13 28.09 

31.71 30.89 37.45 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


Table 5: Mortality and Mobilization Rate Components 
of Net 10-Year Mobilization--Six States 


10-Year Net Mortality Mobilization 
Mobilization Intercept Rate Rate 


Six State Sample 


x* 


All Organized -28.208" 
Interests (2.149)2 


Institutions -34.640 
(3.205) 


x* 


Memberships -23.377" 
(1.738) 


Associations -22.856 


(.588) 


Six State Sample 


All Organized 246.255 23.736" 
Interests (2.853) 


xx 


Institutions -350.470 27.154" 
(3.223) 

Memberships -118.202 15.385" 

(3.131) 


x 


Associations -145.648 18.075" 
(5.346) 


Five State Sample (excluding Michigan) 
All Organized -358.839 32.420" 
Interests (18.880) 
xx 


Institutions -281.416 22.790" 
(5.173) 


Memberships 8.113 
(7.883) 


Associations 122.701 -7.660 
(3.534) 


*=p<.10; **=p<.05; ***=p<.01, l-tailed test 


1. Figures in parentheses are standard errors. 


(.889) 
(1.213) 
xxx 
(.746) 
15.699" .998 
(.271) 
a 
496 
866 


Table 6: The Density Dependence of Mobilization Rates 


Mobilization Interest System Density 


Rate Intercept 


[GSP/BASE] 


Six State Sample 


All Organized 14.630 
Interests 
Institutions 


Memberships 


Associations 11.984 


.023 
.023) 


.005 
.014) 


.005 
.011) 


.014 
bi 


016) 


Five State Sample (excluding Michigan) 


All Organized 6-5 15.608 
Interests 
Institutions 


Memberships 


Associations 


.007 
.019) 


.006 
.006) 


.004 
.005) 


-001 
(. 


004) 


*=p<.10; **=p<.05; ***=p<.01, 1l-tailed test 


1. Figures in parentheses are standard errors. 


R? 
( 
( 
6-3 10.520 .047 
( 
( 
( 
6-7 11.111 | .167 
( 
6-8 12.859 .019 
| 


Table 7: The Density Dependence of Mortality Rates 


Mortality Interest System Density 
Rate Intercept [GSP/BASE] 


Six State Sample 


All Organized 7.015 .007" 
Interests -004) 


Institutions -010 


.003) 


Memberships -003 


Associations -.006 
(-005) 
Five State Sample (excluding South Dakota) 
xxx 
All Organized 7-5 8.633 -.014 
Interests (-003) 
xx 
Institutions -.013 
(.-005) 


xx 


Memberships -.010" 
(.003) 


Associations -.015 


(.002) 


*=p<.10; **=p<.05; ***=p<.01, l-tailed test 


1. Figures in parentheses are standard errors. 


1 
.703 
- 302 
-897 
~712 


Figure 1: 10 Year Survival Rate of Organized 
Groups by Type from 1980 to 1990-——6 States 


State 


Institutions 
Member ship 


Associations 


South Dakota 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Mic higan 


Minnesota 


80 
10 Year Survival Rate of 1980 Groups 


Survival rate cakulated as % of 1980 goups 
still registered in 1990. 


Figure 3: Net Mobilization Rate of Groups 
by Type from 1980 to 1990-——6 States 


State 


institutions 
Member ship 


Associations 
South Dakota Fes 


North Caroline 


Pennsylvania 


Mk higan 


200. 300. 400 
10 Year Net Mobilization Rate 


Net mobilization rate is simple % 
increase in goup number 1980-1990. 


Figure 2: Average Annual Mortality Rate of 
Groups by Type from 1980 to 1990——6 States 


State 


institutions 
Member ship 
Associations 


South Dokota |:: 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Mic higan 


Minnesota 


Average Annual Group Mortality Rate 


Annual rate cakulated os average % loss of 1980 
goups to produce observed survival pattern. 


Figure 4: Annual Rate of Mobilization for 
Groups by Type from 1980 to 1990——6 States 


State 


Institutions 
Member ship 


Associations 


South Dakota fos: 


North Carolina |: 


PennsyNvonia 


Mic higan 


Average Annual Mobilization Rate 


Rate is % average annual gross increase of 
group number from prior year. 


= * 
8.33 
Arkansas 46.15 Arkansas 5.98 
46.15 5.98 
56.79 4.80 
46.85 5.99 
42.61 6.38 
56.56 
54.30 5.08 
48.25 5.75 
51.81 5.35 
62.81 4.13 
39.11 6.77 
23.86 13.84 
Arkansas 25.64 Arkansas 10.06 
34.62 10.51 
11.52 
46.91 10.06 
221.88 20.92 
54.17 10.16 
53.21 9.96 
78.45 
72.13 11.90 
40.86 9.98 
360.84 25.49 
$7.92 15.19 
Minnesota 50.00 Minnesota 12.74 


Figure 5a: Relation of Annual Mortality Rate 
and Interest Group System Density——6 States 
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Figure 5c: Relation of Annual Mortality Rate 
and Interest Group System Density——Memberships 
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Figure Sb: Relation of Annual Mortality Rate 
and Interest Group System Density——Institutions 
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Figure Sd: Relation of Annual Mortality Rate 
and Interest Group System Density——Associations 
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Figure 6: Minnesota Group Mortality From 1980 to 
1990 by Precent Source of Mortality 
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Abstract. A review of empirical applications of rational choice theory in American politics 
reveals a syndrome of debilitating methodological problems. Chapters 1 and 2 introduce the 
central features of rational choice theory. Chapter 3, presented here, provides an overview of 
the methodological problems that beset empirical applications. Chapters 4 through 7 chart 
the development of rational choice scholarship concerning voter turnout, collective action, 
legislative bargaining, and electoral competition, indicating the recurrence of methodological 
defects identified in Chapter 3. Chapter 8 meets objections to our assessment of rational 
choice applications in political science, concluding with a summary of recommendations for 
future research. 
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Donald P. Green and Ian Shapiro Pathologies of Rational Choice Theory: A Critique of 


Applications in Political Science 
Chapter 3: Common Pathologies 


Two classes of methodological failings manifest themselves in empirical applications of 
rational choice theory. The first encompasses what may be described as pedestrian method- 
ological defects. Like social scientists generally, scholars working within the rational choice 
tradition from time to time work with biased statistical estimators (e.g., Kenny, Filer, 
and Morton, 1993), misapply conventional statistical tests (e.g., McKelvey and Ordeshook 
1979), overlook the limitations of their measures (e.g., Enelow, Hinich, and Mendell 1986), 
rely excessively on inferences drawn from a small number of case studies (e.g., Riker, 1986), 
and draw dubious inferences from historical time-series (e.g., Abrams and Settle, 1976).! 
Although serious, methodological shortcomings of this kind come with the territory in 
political science and are not the main focus of our critique. More interesting is the class 
of methodological defects that seem to stem from the universalistic ambitions of rational 
choice theory itself, a syndrome of fundamental and recurrent problems that diminishes 


the empirical underpinnings of the theory. 


To be sure, not every attempt to test rational choice theory goes awry. But as we point 
out in the chapters that follow, the comparatively few instances when appropriate tests 
are appropriately conducted tend to work against the theory. Most of the time, empiri- 
cal tests of rational choice theory are vitiated by one or more characteristic pathologies. 
These concern the ways hypotheses are formulated, the manner in which hypotheses are 


transformed into empirical tests, and the interpretation of empirical results when tests are 


conducted. We provide an overview of these methodological problems in this chapter, as 


a prelude to illustrating the ways in which they infect the literatures on voter turnout, 


1A word of explanation is in order about these arbitrarily selected examples. Kenny et al. (1993), like 
many authors particularly in the 1970s, use aggregate-level data to extract individual-level parameter esti- 
mates, a biased estimation technique sometimes known as the ecological inference problem. McKelvey and 
Ordeshook (1979: 161), despite their considerable technical proficiency, misuse a x” test when evaluating 
a Markov model of committee behavior, overlooking the fact that the test can be grossly distorted when 
expected cell frequencies are below 5. Enelow et al. (1989) make no effort to address the problem of 
“projection” that arises when survey measures are used to gauge the voters’ perceived proximity to the 
candidates. For comments on Riker (1986), see Chapter 6; see Fiorina (1979) for an incisive critique of 
sweeping historical time-series presented in Abrams and Settle (1976). 
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collective action, legislative bargaining, and candidate competition. 


Hypothesis formulation 


Post hoc theory development. Many of the methodological failings of applied rational 


choice scholarship are traceable to a style of theorizing that places great emphasis on the 
development of post hoc accounts of known facts. Can a rational choice hypothesis explain 
the existence of seniority systems in Congress? Can a rational choice hypothesis account for 
the growth of deficit spending by governments? Can a rational choice hypothesis explain 
why people vote for third parties? To answer such questions the theorist engages in a 
thought experiment designed to generate an explanation of the phenomenon in question 
that is consistent with rational choice assumptions, somehow specified. Fiorina and Shepsle 


(1979: 63) offer a lucid description of this approach: 


Our position is that scientific progress reflects (1) the scholarly choice of models that 
(2) possess equilibria that (3) correspond to observed regularities. This entails neither 
constructing equilibrium models ez ante, generalizing and refining subject to the constraint 
that equilibrium be preserved ..., nor retaining disequilibrium models only to be tongue- 
tied when asked to say something positive about the world...To travel the first path is to 
say little that applies to the world of phenomena, and to travel the second is to say little, 
period. Instead, we recommend a third path, one termed “retroduction”....Put simply, 
the retroductive process begins with an empirical regularity X and poses the question, 
“How might the world be structured so that X is an anticipated feature of that world?” 
The answers (and there should be several) are models, all of which have in common the 
regularity X as a logical implication. 


To be sure, striving to explain observed empirical regularities is to be preferred to 
fashioning theories according to the dictates of “neatness, or other aesthetic criteria” that 
otherwise guide rational choice theorizing both in political science and economics (Fiorina 
and Shepsle, 1979: 63). But given the lack of specificity about what it means to be a 
rational actor, it is not obvious what sorts of behaviors, in principle, could not be explained 
by some variant of the theory. Rational choice theorists have at their disposal a variety of 
assumptions about actors’ objectives (wealth, power, moral satisfaction, etc.), the extent to 
which individuals derive utility from the well-being of others, the sorts of information and 
beliefs actors possess, their tastes for risk, the rate at which they discount future rewards, 
whether their decisions are informed by reasoning about strategic behavior of others, and. 
if so, the decision rules used when actors face conditions of uncertainty. Although rational 


choice theory is often advertised as a unified approach to the study of social, economic. 
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and political behavior, we saw in Chapter 2 that there seem to be few constraints on the 
assumptions that underlie empirical accounts, and sometimes quite contradictory motives 


are imputed to agents depending on the domain of application (Mueller, 1979).? 


Leaving aside the question of whether consistency ought to be enforced on post hoc 
theorizing about behavior in different realms of life, the point remains that conceptual 
gymnastics of this kind can at most rule out one possible way of disconfirming the theory. 
At best, this sort of post hoc theorizing establishes the proposition that it is not impossible 
that some variant of the theory might be true. Often rational choice theorists seem to 
regard this as the end of the exercise; that the post hoc account they propose indeed 
vindicates the theory. Data that inspire a theory, however, cannot also be used to test 
it. Unless this “retroductive” account is used to generate hypotheses which survive when 


tested against other phenomena, little of empirical significance has been established. 


Post hoc theorizing is in continual tension with empirical testing. To the extent that 
theorists exploit the ambiguity in the meaning of rationality in order to transform suc- 
cessive disconfirming instances into data consistent with a newly recast theory, one must 
question whether the theory is susceptible to empirical evaluation in any meaningful sense. 
In this respect, empirical discussions in rational choice scholarship are reminiscent of de- 
bates about the declining rate of profit that once preoccupied Marxists. Having convinced 
themselves by analytic argument that the rate of profit in capitalism must fall over time 
but failing to find evidence to support this contention, Marxists for decades devoted their 


energies to identifying masking, offsetting, and countervailing tendencies that obscure this 


alleged phenomenon. Declining profitability was believed to be going on just beneath the 


surface on the strength of a theory which insisted that this must be so. 


As we will see in subsequent chapters, rational choice theorists generally fail to set forth 


a clear statement of what datum or data, if observed, would warrant rejection of their 


2 As we noted in Chapter 2, it may be said that rational choice, far from being a monolithic theory, is 
really more accurately described as a family of theories, each with different underlying assumptions on 
one or more of the dimensions listed above. Perhaps so, but unless we are told at the outset which sibling 
of the family we are dealing with and the domain in which this sibling roams, testing rational choice 
theory becomes intractable. As we point out in the next four chapters, it frequently happens that among 
themselves, members of the rational choice family predict X and Not-X, so that some variant of rational 
choice is always vindicated. 
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theory. This problem of scientific evaluation is compounded by the fact that rational 


choice models working with different assumptions may generate diametrically opposing 


predictions. Some rational choice accounts, for example, predict that collective political 


action will collapse under the weight of the free-rider problem; others suggest that such 
movements may be sustained by solidary incentives. Some variants of rational choice theory 
predict that candidates in a two-party system will adopt identical platforms, while others 
assert that candidates will adopt divergent political stances. That some construction of 
the theory predicts X and Not-X creates vexing problems for those seeking to evaluate the 


performance of rational choice models as against competing alternatives. 


Alternative theoretical accounts, it should be noted, occupy a small pedestal in the ra- 
tional choice pantheon. Very often, the drive for sufficient accounts of political phenomena 
impels rational choice theorists to focus instead on what the theory does explain. Not 
only does this emphasis sidestep the standard of falsifiability, but as Russell (1979: 11) 
notes, this style of analysis is often accompanied by a striking disregard for alternative 
explanations, leaving open the question of whether the data conform equally well to the 
predictions of competing theoretical accounts. Sometimes the failure to consider the rela- 
tive strength of rational choice versus alternative explanations stems from mere sloppiness 
or parochialism. More often, however, it results from faulty assumptions about theorizing 
that stress the formulation of sufficient explanations. Ironically, the insistence on pressing 
one form of explanation to the exclusion of others has the the effect of diminishing the 
persuasiveness of rational choice accounts. Olson’s (1982) rational choice explanation for 
the economic decline of Britain, for example, surely would have been more compelling had 
he compared (or even mentioned) any of the more than half-dozen competing explanations 
(cf. Cameron, 1988). Much the same may be said of the large literature that places the 
blame for inflation and the growth of government at the doorstep of democratic institutions 


and the incentives they engender (cf. Barry, 1984; Mueller, 1989: chp.17). 


Because of the lack of interest in competing explanations, research is seldom designed 
with an eye toward rejecting a credible null hypothesis, a conjecture accorded presumption 


of truth by the researcher, in favor of a rational choice-derived alternative. Often, the null 
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hypothesis that the researcher seeks to reject is rather prosaic, such as the hypothesis that 
experimental electors vote randomly (McKelvey and Ordeshook, 1984) or the hypothesis 
that behavior is unresponsive to changes in price (Wittman, 1975).* Just as the United 
States does not demonstrate an impressive degree of military strength by overcoming an 
adversary like Grenada, one’s views of politics are not much influenced by the fact that 
a rational choice proposition vanquishes a trivial or implausible null hypothesis. This is 
not a critical failing, but it should be borne in mind that we accord explanatory power to 
rational choice theory in proportion to the credibility of the null hypotheses over which it 
triumphs. More often than not, rational choice scholars consider either untenable alterna- 


tive explanations or none at all. 


In sum, when post hoc theory is utilized either to come up with possible rational choice 
explanations of observed phenomena or to reformulate rational choice hypotheses in ways 
that evade or appear to account for anomalous instances, the rational choice theorist may 
believe that the theory has in some significant way been “saved.” In reality the theory is yet 
to be tested. This critique of post hoc theorizing is not meant to foreclose the possibility of 
genuine theoretical innovation. Our point is not that theoretical predictions can never be 
changed to accommodate new evidence. Rather it is that the “innovations” that typically 
emerge do not involve new predictions as such; they involve mere redescription of the 
processes by which a previously known outcome obtains. Having recast their hypotheses to 


encompass known facts—and, in particular, anomalies—rational choice theorists typically 


fail to take the next logical step: proposing a coherent test to gauge the empirical adequacy 


of the newly revised hypothesis. Even less often do they take the step after that: gauging 
the empirical power of their preferred theoretical formulation against that of alternative 


explanatory accounts. 
Formulating Tests 


To test a theory, we need to know in advance just what the theory predicts. From time 


to time, some rational choice theorists have expressed discomfort with the lack of attention 


3 Wittman (1975: 738) offers (though does not test) the hypothesis that those given paid time off work in 
order to vote will be more likely to do so. He also suggest that turnout will be higher, all things being 
equal, among citizens in good health. 


devoted to this aspect of applied rational choice scholarship. In 1978, Fiorina and Plott, for 


instance, noted that “[G]ame theoretic and social choice-theoretic models...are developed 


and advocated without a hint of possible operational definitions—one can find proof upon 
proof, but one searches in vain for a detailed discussion of exactly how and when a model 
should be applied” (1978: 575-6). Observations of this kind, however, have had surprisingly 
little impact on the subsequent evolution of rational choice scholarship. The imbalance 
between analytic exposition and empirical guidance remains marked, and the empirical 
work itself is hampered by two general kinds of defects. The first concerns the inherent 
slipperiness of many rational choice predictions; the second, the ambiguous translation 
from equilibrium models to empirical tests. When either or both of these pathologies is at 


work, data analysis is robbed of its diagnostic value. 


Slippery predictions. Rational choice theories typically comprise an array of unobserv- 


able entities. Tastes, beliefs, decision rules, and, at a higher order of abstraction, equilibria, 
form the essential ingredients of most rational choice models. The problem is not the posit- 
ing of unobservable terms per se, but rather the ratio of latent constructs to observable 
measures in rational choice accounts.’ As this ratio grows, it becomes increasingly difficult 


to establish whether a set of data confirms or disconfirms the theory. 


Consider, by way of illustration, a game in which two players must divide $14 between 
them. If the players can agree on how to allocate the money, then that agreement becomes 
binding; if no agreement is reached, then Player 1 receives $12, and Player 2 receives 
nothing. “Cooperative game theory,” Hoffman and Spitzer (1985: 259) note, “predicts 
that the subjects will cooperate and divide the rewards $13 to $1 (the Nash bargaining 
solution: an even division of the $2 gain from trade). Under no circumstances should 
[Player 1] settle for less than $12, according to game theory.” Suppose that after repeated 


observations of this game actually being played, one encounters a substantial number of 


*The problem is exacerbated to a some degree by the skepticism which rational choice scholars regard 
“psychological” measures of tastes and beliefs. Although tastes and beliefs figure prominently in rational 
choice explanations, many scholars working within this tradition question the validity of measures other 
than behavior—actual choices—as indications of preference. This skepticism about soft data, however 
does not prevent rational choice theorists from voicing speculations about psychological processes based 
on no data. 
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resolutions in which the players divided the $14 evenly.?> What may be inferred from this 
pattern of results? That the dollar amounts were too small to induce preferences over 
and above pre-existing tastes for fairness? That despite the proscription of threats, Player 
1 feared physical retaliation from Player 2? Mistaken understanding of the game? A 
temporary departure from equilibrium that would be rectified through greater exposure to 


the real world of cut-throat negotiations? 


As this example indicates, when applied, rational choice hypotheses may be resuscitated 
by recourse to a variety of unobservable thought processes for which there are insufficient 
direct or indirect measures. It is very difficult, therefore, when one confronts discordant 
results to distinguish empirically among three different claims about the principal un- 
observable term, equilibrium: (1) the preferences assumed by the model are accurately 
represented in the setting one observes, but that some or all of the actors lack the strategic 
acumen to play the game as rational choice recommends, and hence predicts; (2) the model 
accurately captures the actors’ objectives, but, perhaps owing to the particular characteris- 
tics of the equilibrium itself,® there is a temporary departure from this equilibrium; and (3) 
the model does not capture one or more features of the observed game, and the outcomes 


conform to the equilibria (or lack thereof) associated with some other game. 


This situation, akin to underidentification in statistical models involving latent variables 
(Bollen, 1989), not only weakens the diagnostic value of an empirical test, it tempts the 
researcher to impugn the data when things go wrong. As we note in subsequent chapters, 
rational choice theorists routinely succumb to this temptation, positing mitigating circum- 
stances that undermined what otherwise would have counted as a successful prediction, 


yet undertaking no follow-up investigation of these mitigating factors. 


Vaguely operationalized point predictions. A second common pathology relating to hy- 


5Indeed, Hoffman and Spitzer, (1985: 260) report that all of their experimental subjects do precisely that 
when the roles of Players 1 and 2 are assigned by coin flip. Under these conditions, the subject in the 
role of Player 1 always “agreed to take $5 less than the $12 that he could have obtained without the other 
subject’s cooperation.” See also Hoffman and Spitzer (1982). 

°Fiorina and Shepsle (1982) offer a lucid account of various kinds of equilibria. Some, like “black holes,” 
attract and retain outcomes in a social system. Others are retentive but not attractive, or vice versa. 
In the latter cases, it may be impossible to determine empirically whether a system is temporarily or 
permanently out of equilibrium. 
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pothesis testing concerns the fit between the hypotheses advanced and the empirical tests 


used to evaluate them. Since equilibrium analysis is at the heart of much rational choice 


scholarship, many rational choice propositions are stated in the form of point predictions. 


Sometimes that point prediction is a rate or proportion, as in the case of Olson’s (1965) 
conjecture that in the absence of selective incentives or coercion, members of large groups 
will not engage in collective action to advance their joint interests. In other cases, the 
point prediction involves a particular outcome, as in the case of a specific majority rule 
equilibrium point in a cooperative bargaining game. Such propositions are invariably false 
to some degree: strategic blunders occur sometimes, producing non-equilibrium outcomes. 
The argument then shifts to the often-expressed “hope that enough people act rationally 
enough of the time in their political behavior for economic theories of politics to yield 
descriptions, explanations, and predictions which are frequently useful approximations to 
the truth” (Kavka, 1991: 372).’ It is unclear whether a rigorous test of a point prediction 
can be constructed in the form of an approximation. If several millions of dollars in small 
contributions are collected by referendum campaigns, is that evidence in support of the 
free-rider hypothesis (cf. Lowenstein, 1982: 572-3), given the paltry ratio of contributions 
to total disposable income, or against it, given the presumed irrationality of absorbing 


personal costs on behalf of a broadly diffused public good? 


The match between theory and evidence becomes even more ambiguous when rational 
choice hypotheses move seemlessly between equilibrium theories and tests that employ the 
analytic tools of comparative statics. Rationality, so the theory goes, presupposes that 
individuals choose a given course of action if its benefits outweigh its costs. A test inspired 
by comparative statics, however, does not attempt to gauge the relation of costs to benefits; 
instead, it assesses whether the likelihood of taking the action in question rises as its net 
benefits increase. The latter test cannot establish that behavior is rational in the sense 
defined. To find, as statewide lottery commissions have discovered, that say 40% of the 
public will trade a dollar for a ticket with an expected value of 45 cents, but only 25% of 


the public will spend a dollar on ticket worth 30 cents does not attest to the rationality of 


“As we note in Chapter 5, when empirical failures occur, this “approximation” notion can be used to 
attribute anomalies to the behavior of an irrational few (cf. Olson, 1965; Hardin, 1979; Chong, 1991). 
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this behavior. Granted, one can always argue that the enjoyment from risk-taking makes 
this purchase worthwhile, but this explanation asserts that benefits exceed costs, which is 


not tested by an approach that looks only at the marginal effects of net cost. 


A similar disjuncture between theory and evaluation may be found in the study of 
why politically inexperienced candidates challenge incumbents members of the House of 
Representatives. The behavior of these challengers is something of a mystery, since their 
chances of defeating an incumbent are probably no better than 1 in 50. Like most puzzles 
of this sort, the behavior of challengers may been explained by reference to the ancillary 
factors such as self-delusion, eagerness to promote legal practices while on the campaign 
trail, belief that somebody should contest the incumbent, and so forth.’ Banks and Kiewiet 
(1989: 1007) try to rescue the notion that rational, election-seeking behavior accounts 
for the behavior of weak challengers, arguing that “weak challengers can maximize their 
probability of getting elected to Congress by running now against the incumbent” rather 
than waiting for an open seat contest in which they may have to defeat other strong 
opponents in both the primary and general election. As the authors note dryly, “This 
probability may not be very high, but they are maximizing it.” The study of whether weak 
challengers are more attracted to races against the incumbent or open seat contests may 
be a worthy endeavor in its own right, but is far from clear how the results speak to the 


question of whether weak challengers are rational to oppose House incumbents.? 
Selecting and interpreting evidence 


Another set of characteristic pathologies relates to the conduct of tests of rational choice 
hypotheses. The first concerns biased selection of evidence in order to claim support for the 


theory. The second deals with subtler ways in which evidence is projected from the theory 


rather than gathered independently from it. The last involves the strategic retreat from 


domains in which the theory is found to perform poorly. All three pathologies undermine 


’See references in Banks and Kiewiet, 1989: 1000-2. 

°We note, parenthetically, that according to Banks and Kiewiet’s Table 2, weak challengers are about 
equally likely to enter primary contests for open seats and incumbent held seats. Roughly three-quarters 
of both sorts of primaries feature a weak challenger, which seems to run counter to the authors’ central 


claim about how rationality dictates that weak candidates challenge incumbents rather than contesting 
open seats. 
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the theoretical claims they are intended to support, since it is the structured search for 


disconfirming evidence that is essential to scientific testing of hypotheses. 


Searching for confirming evidence. When reading applied rational choice scholarship, 


one is struck by the extent to which advocates of the theory permit their theoretical com- 
mitments to contaminate the sampling of evidence. The sampling procedure of adducing 
instances that confirm the theory is perhaps most transparent in domains such as regula- 
tion and bureaucratic politics, where the ideological stakes are high. This practice is not 
limited to these domains, however. In its more qualitative manifestations, rational choice 
scholarship tends to ruminate over confirming illustrations combed from the political land- 
scape, memorable moments in history, and biblical texts (Riker, 1986; 1982; Brams, 1993. 
1980. In quantitative research, this pathology leads researchers to dwell on the rate of 
successful prediction, be it the phenomenon of strategic counteramendments by committee 
leaders on the House floor (Weingast, 1989: 810). or the the suboptimal provision of col- 
lective goods (Olson, 1965), The tendency to adduce confirming instances manifests itself 
also in quantitative research that goes through the motions of contrasting treatment and 
control conditions en route to a conclusion that follows trivially from the research design. 
McCubbins (1991: 107), for example, finds that time-series analysis of federal data for the 
period 1929 to 1988 “strongly support” his game theoretic account of how divided party 
control of Congress leads to budget deficits. Granted, his estimates suggest that “since 
1929, divided government has yielded sizable increases in the national debt” (p.102), but 
the period studied contains just two such episodes, the advent of supply-side economics 
under Ronald Reagan, and the drought of federal revenues during the waning days of the 


Hoover administration. 


A variant of this methodological problem surfaces in studies that use laboratory behavior 
to support the theory, but fail to build a control group into the experimental design. As 
we argue in detail in Chapter 6, when successful, experiments of this sort at most suggest 
that a laboratory setting can be constructed to approximate the conditions presupposed 
by a theorem; a researcher seeking to defend rational choice theory need only engineer a 


confirming illustration of the model. Having been generated without a control group, the 
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results give no indication of whether the observed outcome would have obtained anyway 
for reasons unrelated to the theory, nor does the experiment tell us whether the theory 
predicts successfully under other circumstances. Under these conditions, experimental 


work succumbs to many of the same defects as observational studies of politics. 


Projecting evidence from the theory. The ambiguity surrounding the link between ra- 


tional choice theory and data, coupled with a desire to establish to the theory’s breadth 
of application, opens the door to a tendentious reading of the empirical record. Not infre- 
quently, it appears that the theoretical convictions of the authors guide what they infer 
from a set of observations and how they reconstruct the data for presentation. Consider, for 
example, congressional voting on the Powell Amendment to a 1956 measure to authorizing 
school construction, which time and again is offered up as evidence of how legislators vote 
to strengthen a proposal they dislike in an effort to make the amended bill unpalatable. 
Riker (1965, 1982, 1986) and Denzau, Riker, and Shepsle (1985) sift through the legisla- 
tive history surrounding this obscure set of House votes with an eye toward constructing 
a narrative about strategic voting. A dispassionate examination of the historical record, 
however, shows that the facts surrounding the Powell Amendment are at best ambiguous 
with respect to the phenomenon of strategic voting (Krehbiel and Rivers, 1990). Indeed, 
the factual distortions that Krehbiel and Rivers detect in previous accounts suggests that 
earlier writers had pressed to make the data support their theoretical account—or had 
assimilated only concordant facts when they gathered the data—a pattern that recurs in 


Chapters 4 through 7. 


Arbitrary domain restriction. From time to time, rational choice theorists will concede 


that there are domains. be they voter turnout, organized collective action, or elsewhere, 
where the theory does not appear to work. This recognition leads certain theorists to 
abandon rational choice in such domains, concentrating on where it appears to have better 
success. For instance, in trying to make the case that his wealth-maximization hypothesis 


explains the evolution of the criminal law, Posner (1985) is forced to come to grips with 


the fact that it cannot explain the existence of laws against “victimless crimes,” such as 


prostitution and taking drugs. He therefore abandons this domain, insisting that wealth- 
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maximization nonetheless provides a powerful explanation of the rest of the criminal law. 


Such a move might at first sight seem reasonable, even modest, but this would be 


misleading. To see what is at stake here, suppose it transpired one day that red apples 


did not fall to the ground as other heavy bodies do. One would not be much impressed 


by the physicist who said of the theory of gravity that, although it seems not to work for 
red apples, it does a good job of explaining why other things fall to the ground and that 
consequently from now on he was going to restrict his attention to those other things when 


using the theory. 


What we are calling arbitrary restriction of the theory to domains where the theory 
seems to work is not to be confused with two non-arbitrary forms of domain restriction 
which scientists engage in routinely. First, as Moe (1979: 235) points out, testing of 
all scientific theories involves the insertion of ceteris paribus clauses designed to exclude 
omitted factors, so that a proper test of Galileo’s law requires not only the approximation 
of a vacuum, but also experimental controls to exclude forces other than gravity such as 
electrical or magnetic fields. Second, theories may properly include an account of what 
are conventionally referred to as “interaction effects,” factors that limit or enhance the 
influence of the independent variable of theoretical interest. Indeed, the value of a theory 
may hinge on a clear account, call it a meta-theory, of the conditions under which it is 


held to apply. 


Arbitrary domain-restriction occurs when such a meta-theory is lacking, but retreat is 
sounded anyway. There is, in other words, a critical difference between specifying the 
relevant domain in advance by reference to a component of the theory in question, and 
specifying as the relevant domain: “wherever the theory seems to work.” It is this lat- 
ter type of domain-restriction that contaminates empirical applications of rational choice 


theory. 


The problem of arbitrary domain restriction is in some ways the obverse of the tendency 
to adduce confirming instances. The latter involves fishing for supportive data; the latter. 
draining lakes that contain problematic data. Naturally, domain restriction renders prob- 


lematic the enterprise of falsification. If the appropriate domain within which the theory 
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is to be tested is defined by reference to whether or not the theory works that domain, 
testing becomes pointless. Returning to the example just discussed, Posner (1985) makes 
the case for wealth-maximization as far as he can push it and cuts and runs when he has 
to. Yet he neither considers any alternative explanation, and nor does he offer an account 
of why the theory breaks down in the domain of victimless crimes. For domain-restriction 
to be adequate, the relevant domain must be specified independently of whether the theory 
explains the phenomenon within it, and then a null hypothesis must also be formulated 
that can be tested against the rational choice hypothesis within that domain. As we noted 
in chapter two, rational choice theorists such as Brennan and Buchanan, Fiorina, and Satz 
and Ferejohn have suggested theoretical reasons for restricting the theory’s application. It 


will become plain in subsequent chapters, however, that such recommendations are seldom 


followed. 


Concluding comments. These different pathologies are not all equally threatening to the 


scientific evaluation of rational choice theory. If evidence is poorly selected or interpreted, 
this may be remedied by better chosen test cases or better designed experiments. If 


hypotheses are poorly formulated, however, the rational choice theorist will need to go 


further and redraft them so that the relevant predictions are clearly specified and feasibly 


tested. If the hypotheses themselves are ill-conceived and null hypotheses are not specified, 


then more fundamental rethinking of the research design and execution will be necessary. 


| 
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Abstract. Studies of interest group politics and public opinion offer conflicting accounts of 
the role of self-interest. Economic interests seem to figure prominently in interest group 
behavior, whereas analyses of public opinion routinely discover a weak connection between 
interests and policy preferences. The differential influence of self-interest in these domains, 
however, has not been tested systematically. The case study presented here analyzes opinions, 
individual contributions, and organization contributions toward a statewide anti-rent control 
ballot proposition in California. We find, as hypothesized, that self-interest is a stronger 
determinant of contributing behavior than of public opinion. 
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Economic self-interest seems to loom large in the political behavior of interest groups. 
Examples abound of pressure groups tenaciously defending their financial interests, whether 
it be the American Medical Association steadfastly fighting socialized medicine, the to- 
bacco industry pouring millions of dollars to fight smoking bans or higher cigarette taxes, 
or energy producers weighing in against a proposed BTU tax. Indeed, it may be said 
that the Framers of the Constitution resigned themselves to the notion that money is the 
money’s milk of politics. As Madison despairs in The Federalist Number 10, “Is a law 
proposed concerning private debts? It is a question to which the creditors are parties on 


one side and debtors on the other.” (1787/1937: 56) 


Political science research seems to back up this impressionistic image of interest group 
politics. The pattern of PAC contributions to legislators reveals a deep imprint of economic 
self-interest, as does the interplay between firms and regulatory agencies (cf. Mueller, 1989, 
chp. 13; Clawson, Neustadtl, and Scott, 1992; Makinson, 1992). Studies of public opinion, 
on the other hand, offer a very different picture of the role of tangible self-interest. The 
opinions of the employed and unemployed differ only slightly on issues such as whether 
government should guarantee employment or expand public works programs (Sears, Lau, 
Tyler, and Allen, 1980; Schlozman and Verba, 1979). Much the same may be said of the 
difference between parents and nonparents on the issue of busing (McConahay, 1982; Sears, 
Hensler, and Speer, 1979), the difference between the men and women on women’s rights 
or the Equal Rights Amendment (Shapiro and Mahajan, 1986; Mansbridge, 1985), or the 
difference between the medically indigent and those with health coverage on the question 
of national health insurance (Green, 1988; Sears et al., 1980). Granted, homeowners are 
at times significantly more receptive to property tax reductions than renters (Sears and 
Citrin, 1985), and smokers more hostile to cigarette taxes and smoking restrictions than 


nonsmokers (Green and Gerken, 1989). But such discrepant cases are overwhelmed by evi- 


dence showing the limited influence of narrow self-interest on opinions toward policies such 


as bilingual education (Sears and Huddy, 1987), affirmative action (Kinder and Sanders, 


1990), energy conservation (Sears, Tyler, Citrin, and Kinder, 1978), escalation of the Viet- 
nam War (Lau, Brown, and Sears, 1978), income redistribution (Kluegel and Smith, 1982; 
Verba and Schlozman, 1977), and Social Security (Beck and Dye, 1982; Lau and Sears, 


1981). In sum, although policies are invariably more costly to some individuals than to 


others, personal costs and benefits are poor predictors of how people wish government 


to act. The weak performance of self-interest in models of mass policy preferences has 
led some students of public opinion to question whether self-interest based theorizing was 


plausible to begin with (Bobo 1983: 1200-1201; Sniderman and Tetlock, 1986) 


It is tempting to speculate about the factors that might dampen the influence of self- 
interest on mass opinion or enhance its impact upon contributing behavior. Before doing 
so, it is important to make sure that this conjecture about the differential role of self- 
interest at the two levels of politics is empirically sound. In part, the general impression 
that self-interest drives the contributing behavior of groups and individuals comes from 
exposés showing a trail of money from, say, savings and loan organizations to Congressional 
committees instrumental in deregulating this financial sector. Lurid examples of self- 
interested politics may conceivably give a biased impression of the overall prevalence of 
self-interest; at it happens, not all statistical analyses of interest group disbursements assign 
self-interest a predominant role (e.g., Hedges, 1984). Another source of uncertainty is the 
simple fact that studies of public opinion, mass behavior, and interest group activity have 
seldom been undertaken concurrently. Notwithstanding the enormous growth in academic 
research on self-interest since Bauer, Poole, and Dexter (1963), one is at a loss to find a 
systematic examination of the role of self-interest comparing different levels of democratic 


politics. 


This gap in the literature raises the possibility that apparent contrast in the role of 
self-interest stems not from true differences in the potency of self-interested motives, but 


rather from differences in the sorts of issues studied in the two political domains. The 
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purpose of the present study, therefore, is to undertake a comparative study of the role of 
tangible self-interest focusing on public opinion and the collective action of interest groups 


toward a particular policy issue. 


The limiting factor for any such analysis has been and continues to be the availability 
of data. We sought first of all a political issue that seemed plausibly connected to motives 
stemming from tangible self-interest and for which relatively extensive survey data were 
available, since the precondition for any comparative analysis is a clear picture of the 
influence of self-interest on public opinion. Next, we required some corresponding data on 
the way in which interested parties deployed their resources in response to this issue. As 
Green and Cowden (1992) point out, surveys that speak to this question are rare, and when 
these data do exist, they seldom contain sufficient numbers of “activist” respondents to 
support any meaningful statistical analysis. For this reason, we turned to public documents 
that disclose campaign contributions for and against ballot propositions. Here, we faced a 
somewhat different constraint, the fact that these public records include only the names, 
addresses, and occupations of campaign contributors. Thus, we were forced to limit our 
attention to those issues for which this information suffices to gauge the tangible interests 


of the contributors. 


A June 1980 ballot initiative designed to forbid statewide rent control and undermine 
existing local rent control statutes in California seemed to meet all of these criteria. Propo- 
sition 10, as it was known, and opinion toward rent control more generally were the focus 
of a series of Field Polls conducted between May, 1979 and May, 1980. As we will show, 
renters and homeowners differed substantially in their views about rent control; even more 
so, renters and rental property owners. Due to voter confusion about the intent of Propo- 


sition 10, attitudinal support was not as strongly predicted by housing status; still, survey 


data clearly indicate that self-interest played an unusually strong role in shaping opinion. 


But as noteworthy as the influence of material self-interest on public opinion is, it pales in 
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comparison with influence of economic motives on the contributing behavior of individuals 


and organizations. The financial disclosure records of the Pro- and Anti-Proposition 10 


campaigns reveal a close (though not perfect) connection between financial interests and 


political support. 


This pattern of results suggests that theorizing about the role of self-interest in politics 
must be attuned to the possibility that material interests may have different explanatory 
power in different political settings. To state the point somewhat differently, the lack of 
empirical support for self-interest in studies of mass opinion should not be taken to mean 
that economic motives play less than a pivotal role in politics. The well-established failure 
of self-interest to predict mass policy preferences may say more about the uniqueness of 


public opinion than about the political significance of self-interest. 
Self-Interest and Californians’ Opinions about Rent Control 


Historical background. Until 1969, New York was the only city in the country with 


rent control ordinances (Baar, 1979: 634). Perhaps spurred on by Nixon’s 1971 wage and 
price controls, which included some rent controls, tenant demands for rent relief increased 
rapidly during the 1970s (Baird, 1980: 57). The first postwar rent control ordinance was 
passed in 1972 in Berkeley, only to be struck down by a series of court decisions culminat- 
ing in Birkenfeld v. City of Berkeley (1976). Here the California Supreme Court struck 
down the Berkeley ordinance for not providing due process for landlords but nonetheless 
paved the way for future ordinances. That same year, a $100,000 lobbying effort by real 
estate interests in the state legislature culminated in a bill barring local governments from 
enacting rent control, legislation that was ultimately vetoed by Governor Jerry Brown 


(Keating, 1985: 66). 


By 1977, tenant organizations throughout the state were demanding relief from rents 
soaring with California’s real estate market. Further interest in local rent control was 


propelled by Proposition 13, which in 1978 reduced assessed values of real estate and 


property taxes. Prior to Proposition 13, landlords had cited rising property taxes to 
justify rent increases. During the campaign, Howard Jarvis promised tenants in the state a 
25% reduction in rent, a promise that momentarily halted the momentum of rent control. 
Expecting rent rollbacks from Proposition 13, voters rejected Santa Barbara and Santa 
Monica rent control measures in June of 1978 (Atlas and Dreier, 1980: 17). Promised rent 
relief never materialized in the wake of Proposition 13, however, as landlords declined to 
pass tax savings on to tenants. Proposals to mandate a tax rebate to renters failed in 
the state legislature, prompting a renewed drive for rent controls by tenant organizations 
(Keating, 1985; Baird, 1980). The result was the passage of a flurry of new local ordinances 


in 1978 and 1979. 


Survey data. Four California polls addressing the topic of rent control were conducted 
during 1979 and 1980. In the first poll, personal interviews were conducted between May 3- 
15, 1979 with 979 respondents representative of the adult California public. A split-ballot 
design was used, so only 485 observations are useable here. In the remaining three polls, 
interviews were conducted by telephone, using random-digit dialing to sample California 
adults. The dates of these polls were February 9-14, April 2-8, and May 9-15, 1980. 
Response rates to all four surveys were approximately 50%. All data were obtained from 


the Social Science Data Archive at Yale University. 


Public opinion. In each of the four polls, Californians were asked whether they would 


favor or oppose a local rent control law. Table 1 presents the wording of each survey 
item, frequency distribution of responses for the sample as a whole, and the breakdown 
of responses according to the housing status of the respondent. The three 1980 polls used 
consistent wording and response options, rating respondents from “strongly in favor of” to 


“strongly opposed to” the idea of a local rent control ordinance. The 1979 poll asked only 


whether respondents favored or opposed rent control for their city, allowing for equivocal 


responses if volunteered. As can be seen from the far right column of the table, which 
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records the distribution of answers from all respondents in each poll, aggregate opinion 


was enormously stable over time. In May of 1979, 56.5% expressed a favorable opinion of 
rent control; one year later, 56.4% expressed either a “moderately” or “strongly” favorable 
view. Interestingly, the campaign over Proposition 10, which commenced late in 1979, 


seems to have left no imprint on general impressions of rent control statutes among the 


California public. Nor did the campaign seem to effect any systematic change in the 


proportion of respondents unable to render an opinion to the rent control issue. 


The crosstabulation between housing status and opinions toward rent control also in- 
dicates aggregate stability. Slightly more than 70% of all renters voiced some degree of 
support for local rent control in each of the polls. By the same token, support for rent 
control hovered near 50% for homeowners between May of 1979 and May of 1980. Focusing 
solely on the polls conducted in 1980, which tapped the strength of support or opposition, 
we find relatively little aggregate change in intensity among renters or homeowners, and 


what shifts we do observe follow no consistent pattern from February through May. 


A more important inference to be drawn from Table 1 is that there is a substantial 


connection, at least at the bivariate level, between self-interest and policy preference. In 


each survey, homeowners are far more resistant to local rent control laws than renters. 


The rank order correlation (7) between homeowner/renter and support for rent control 


y 


(treating “don’t know” responses as missing data) is .46, .44, .40, and .42 for the four 
surveys taken in chronological order. By comparison to the results of previous studies 
of self-interest and public opinion (Sears and Funk, 1991; Citrin and Green, 1990), these 
correlations are substantial. Moreover, the one poll in which rental property ownership 
was measured indicates that landlords were especially hostile to rent control. Indeed, the 
cleavage between landlords and renters is roughly twice as great as that between renters 


and homeowners. 


Some caution is required when interpreting simple bivariate relationships between mea- 
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sures of material self-interest and policy preferences. Because the indicator of self-interest, 
housing status, is correlated with ethnicity, social class, and hence political socialization 
experiences, one must guard against the possibility that part of the apparent influence of 
self-interest is spurious, reflecting not the calculation of material consequences of the rent 
control issue per se, but rather the fact that homeowners, renters, and landlords typically 
come from distinct social groups. If the effect of self-interest is genuine, then it should 
follow that the effects of housing status persist within different ethnic, age, education, and 


partisan categories.! 


We therefore developed a multivariate model of support for rent control that incorpo- 
rates a variety of socio-demographic dummy variables. One set of dummy variables were 
used to identify renters and, where applicable, landlords.” Another set categorized the re- 
spondent’s level of educational attainment, age, sex, and party identification. Finally, two 
dummy variables distinguished among blacks, Hispanics and other nonwhites, and whites. 


A detailed account of the construction of these regressors may be found in the appendix. 


Because the dependent variable, support or opposition to rent control, is a series of 
ordered categories rather than a continuous variable, ordinary least-squares regression is 
not an appropriate estimation technique. The approach used here is ordered (or polyto- 
mous) probit (Maddala, 1988), which is a generalization of standard probit estimation to 


situations in which the dependent variable has more than two response categories. The 


coefficients produced by this statistical analysis are interpreted in the same way as probit 


estimates (see Aldrich and Nelson, 1984). 


The estimates presented in Table 2 suggest that the inclusion of control variables reduces 


‘Note that this is not a general methodological prescription: there are some instances in which controlling 
for party identification is questionable; e.g., when party is itself likely to be a manifestation of a given 
policy preference, for example, on racial issues. 

*Seemingly by accident, the May 1979 poll asked a half sample of respondents to describe their housing 
status (homeowner or renter) both early and again late in a rather lengthy interview. Reassuringly from 
the standpoint of the reliability of this survey measure, all of the respondents classified themselves in the 
same way both times. 


the apparent effect of housing status on support for rent control. Nevertheless, the effect 


of self-interest remains substantial. Renters are found to be approximately .5 probits more 


supportive of local ordinances than homeowners in each of the three 1980 surveys. In 
1979, for which information about rental property ownership is available, the effect of 
self-interest is even more striking: renters are .95 probits more supportive than landlords. 
Note that when the dependent variable changes from rent control to other policy opinions, 
such a proposed surtax on oil companies (Proposition 11 of June, 1980), much smaller 
and statistically insignificant effects of housing status are found. This test of discriminant 
validity lends further support to the notion that the self-interest motive is operative for 


the issue of rent control. 


This pattern of results is consistent with other indications that self-interest is more in- 
fluential when the tangible stakes surrounding a policy issue are relatively clear and direct 
(see reviews in Citrin and Green, 1990; Sears and Funk, 1991). That previous studies 
of tenants’ views concerning rent control have failed to turn up substantial evidence of 
self-interest seems to be attributable to two key differences from the present study. Both 
Heskins’ (1983) study of Santa Monica and Los Angeles and Capek and Gilderbloom’s re- 
analyses of these data in conjunction with their own study of Houston restricted attention 
to the interest differences among renters, whereas we consider a sharper conflict of interest, 
that between renters on the one hand and homeowners and landlords on the other. Heskins 
did not use multivariate techniques or analyze as a dependent variable whether respon- 
dents supported Santa Monica’s rent control law. Capek and Gilderbloom do undertake a 
multivariate analysis of this kind, but may have understated the total effect of self-interest 
indicators by including in their model a variety of intervening variables, such as whether 


escalating rents are due to “greedy landlords” (Capek and Gilderbloom, 1992: 120-1) . 


Although the relationship between interest and preference is not enormous in our study, 


rent control should properly be regarded as one of those rare issues that evokes self- 
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interested opinions from the mass public. 
Proposition 10: The “Rent Control Amendment” 


In the closing months of 1979, a coalition of landlords and realtor groups gathered a 
sufficient number of signatures to qualify Proposition 10 for the June, 1980 ballot. Al- 
though Proposition 10 was labelled the “Rent Control Amendment”, its provisions were 
anything but friendly to the idea of rent control. The initiative sought to prohibit state 
rent control laws and to permit landlords under local rent restrictions to raise rents for 
repair work and inflation.* Proposition 10 represented an ambitious response on the part 
of landlords and realtors to the rent control legislation that had recently been enacted 
in Los Angeles and Santa Monica, and which threatened to spread throughout the state 
(Heskin, 1983). The measure was especially ambitious because, as the sponsors of the 
measure were aware (Heskin, 1983: 62), opinion in California was solidly in favor of rent 
control. Thus, unlike other California ballot initiatives aimed at lowering property taxes, 
stiffening criminal sentencing, or establishing the primacy of English, Proposition 10 did 


not tap into a groundswell of discontent with existing policy. 


Accordingly, our opinion data show the efforts of the Pro-10 campaign to have been 
spectacularly unsuccessful. In each of the three 1980 polls, respondents were asked whether 
they had seen or heard anything about a statewide amendment concerning rent control. 
In February and April, respondents were then presented with a summary of the provisions 
of Proposition 10 and asked to state the degree to which they favored or opposed the 


measure. In May, a different format was employed. After being asked whether they had 


heard about Proposition 10, respondents were asked: “Have you heard enough about Prop 


3 As described by Keating (1985: 61), Proposition 10 would have invalidated through constitutional amend- 
ment all existing rent control legislation and required mandatory referenda for the adoption of replacement 
ordinances which would be required to conform to statewide standards. The most important of the pro- 
posed restrictions were (1) annual rent adjustments, based on the consumer price index; (2) vacated 
apartments would be exempt from controls, (3) exemptions for single-family dwellings, such as mobile 
homes; (4) rent controls boards would be appointed rather than elected; and (5) elimination of “just 
cause” eviction requirements. 


10 to make up your mind on how you will vote or do you think you will wait until you 


hear more about Prop 10 before you make up your mind?” Those who responded that they 


had made up their minds were then asked whether they would vote yes or no, without any 


review of the provisions of Proposition 10. Others, who indicated (admitted) that they 
would wait to hear more, were read the summary used in earlier surveys and then asked 


their vote intention. 


The wording of each survey item, frequency distribution of responses for the sample as 
a whole, and breakdown of responses according to the housing status of the respondent 
may be found in Table 3. It is apparent from the distribution of responses in all three 
surveys conducted in 1980 that the Proposition 10 campaign was a low salience affair. In 
February, just 45% of the sample claimed to have heard something about the proposed 
Amendment. In April, this proportion had grown to 49%, and in the closing days of the 
campaign the figure was just 58%. Four months of campaigning at the cost of more than 


$3.5 million had done little to impart a nodding familiarity with Proposition 10. 


It comes as no surprise, therefore, that the distribution of public support for Proposition 
10 underwent little change. Between February and April, there is some indication that 
opposition, particularly among renters, grew more intense. The April survey finds 51% of 
all renters expressing strong opposition, as opposed to 43% two months earlier. It is more 
difficult to chart the pattern of support after April because the format of the question 
changed in the May survey. Among respondents who professed to have heard enough 
about Proposition 10 to have made up their minds, 38% intended to vote for the measure; 
59%, against it. Among those who were read a summary of the proposed amendment, 
support was 28%; opposition, 50%. Thus, if one were to consider only respondents with a 
decided opinion, the two versions of the vote intention question tap roughly similar ratios 


of support to opposition. 


The relationship between housing status and support for Proposition 10 is a reveal- 
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ing indication of the confusion surrounding the intent of the proposed amendment. In 
February and April, there is a clear break between renters and homeowners. Division over 
Proposition 10, however, is less striking than division of opinion toward rent control in 
general. The rank-order correlations between housing status and support for Proposition 
10 is .31 and .36, for February and April respectively. The corresponding 7 for the portion 
of the May sample read a summary of the proposed amendment is .32. Ironically, the 
corresponding statistic for those May respondents whose firmness of conviction obviated 
the need for a summary of Proposition 10 is -.22. As Table 4 shows, a multivariate model 
produces similar results. The link between self-interest and support for Proposition 10 
seemed to increase from February to April (although not significantly, at a = .05). In the 
May survey (where the “A” sample comprises those who had heard of Proposition 10, “B” 
those who had not), housing status was significantly related to preference in the predicted 
direction for those who were read a summary of the measure; it was insignificant in the 


wrong direction for those who were not. 


The reason for the counterintuitive negative correlation is clear from a series of follow up 
questions that probed respondents for the reasons behind their pro- or anti-10 stance and 
their assessment of whether Proposition 10 was an anti- or pro-rent control measure. Fully 
42% of those not read a summary of the measure supposed Proposition 10 to be pro-rent 
control legislation or adduced pro-rent control reasons for supporting Proposition 10.* It is 
tempting to deride the hubris of the May respondents who purported to be informed about 
Proposition 10, but, as Magelby (1984) notes, confusion about the intent of the proposed 


amendment was common throughout the campaign, even among respondents who were 


read summaries of the measure. In April, 27% of the sample mistook it for a pro-rent 


control measure; 28% of the May respondents who requested a description of the proposal 


*Immediately after asking respondents’ vote intention, the May survey asked respondents to give the 
reasons for their preference. A maximum of two reasons were coded into 22 content categories. Thereafter, 
respondents were asked “Do you think the intention of Prop 10 is to allow for more rent control or less 


rent control?” Among those not read a summary of the measure, 38% believed Proposition 10 would allow 
for more rent control. 
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made this mistake. 


How does voter confusion affect our assessment about the role of self-interest? If we 


gauge self-interest according the strength of the relationship between the tangible interests 


of the respondents as defined (“objectively”) by an outside observer (Balbus, 1971), then 


confusion would appear to attenuate the influence of self-interest. If on the other hand, 
we were to ask whether respondents were selecting policy positions which to the best of 
their knowledge were in their (“subjective”) interests (Polsby, 1980), then it seems clear 
that opinion toward Proposition 10 was every bit as motivated by self-interest as the 
general orientation toward rent control examined earlier. For example, when we analyze 
the rank-order correlation between housing status and support for Proposition 10 among 
554 April respondents who (correctly) perceived the amendment to be unsympathetic to 
rent control, we obtain a y of .46. Among these respondents, the rank-order correlation 


between housing status and opinion toward rent control in general was .44. 


In sum, the Rent Control Amendment fooled both its natural opponents and supporters 
in the general public. As a result, the connection between self-interest and opinion was 
less than what it might have been in the absence of confusion. Although we do not have at 
our disposal a measure of rental property ownership for the 1980 surveys, all indications 
suggest that the magnitude of the relationship between self-interest and preference was 
probably not greater for Proposition 10 than for opposition to rent control in general. 
Thus, as we turn to the next section, which considers the role of self-interest in shaping 
the pattern of campaign contributions, we take as a conservative benchmark of comparison 
the results presented in Tables 1-4, which show self-interest to be an important but not 


overwhelming determinant of public attitudes. 
Self-Interest and Campaign Finance 


During 1980, $23 million were spent on 22 California ballot issues (Jones, 1984: 205). 


Proposition 10 was well above this average. Based on state records of contributions of at 
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least $100, it appears that financial backing for this measure was at least $3.55 million; 
financial opposition, $224,000.° As Thomas (1991) notes, Proposition 10 was rather typical 
among California ballot measures receiving sizeable and lopsided financial backing. Our 
task is to ascertain whether the money trail in this instance leads back to identifiable 


economic interests. 


In order to gauge the effect of self-interest on campaign contributions, we tabulated the 
characteristics of individuals and organizations who contributed at least $100 and, there- 
fore, were obligated to disclose their contribution to the state election board. Based on 
occupation and address information supplied on the disclosure forms, contributors were 
classified within three broad groups.® Those who made self-interest compatible contribu- 
tions in support of the Amendment include apartment owners or managers, developers and 
contractors, real estate businesspeople, hotel and mobilehome park owners or managers, 
and financial businesspeople. All could expect direct economic benefits from the passage 
of Proposition 10. Conversely, tenants (identified as those with apartment addresses other 
than “A” or “1,” which would tend to signify an apartment manager or owner), mobile- 


home owners, and housing board employees all made self-interest compatible donations to 


the Anti-10 campaign. 


The second group, those with unidentified interests, encompasses those contributors 
without an apparent connection to landlord or tenant (or kindred) interests. The existence 


of this group in part reflects the inadequacy of the information available to us. Doubt- 


less, certain Pro-10 contributors who listed as their occupation “physician” or “engineer” 


maintained some financial link to rental property, just as those some Anti-10 contributors 
reporting a non-apartment address may have been renting all or part of a single housing 


unit. At the same time, it may simply be the case that some donors, like entertainer Steve 


°It is difficult say with precision how much was contributed to these campaigns, since records are not kept 
on from donations of less than $100. 

° Using the names and addresses of contributors, we were careful to avoid double-counting of contributors 
who made multiple donations. Incidently, we noted many instances in which individual contributors 
attempted to conceal their identity while making multiple campaign contributions. 
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Allen, had no direct economic link to either side of the issue, but instead donated on moral 
or ideological grounds. Proposition 10, after all, was denounced repeatedly during the 


campaign as a case of cynical manipulation of the referendum process by special interests. 


The last group comprises those individuals or groups who appeared to be contributing 


to a cause that ran counter to their economic interests. Again, one must interpret this 
classification with caution, since these contributors may have economic interests that do not 
show up on the admittedly imperfect litmus test afforded by financial disclosure records. 
Nevertheless, we include this category because it provides something of a control group in 
our analysis. At very least, it helps to establish that economic interest groups tended not 


to support both sides of Proposition 10 simultaneously. 


Table 5 presents a detailed breakdown of campaign contributions from individuals and 
organizations in support of Proposition 10 who donated at least $100. For the moment, 
we focus our attention on the pattern of contributions by indivdiduals. It is immediately 
apparent that the preponderance of both financial support and financial supporters comes 
from the ranks of those with a clear economic interest in the passage of Proposition 10. 
Of the $433,030 contributed by individual donors on behalf of the proposed amendment, 
$310,604 or 72% came from the “self-interest compatible” group. Just $11,717 (or 3%) 
came from those who seemingly had an interest contrary to the measure’s intent. By the 
same token, of the 1163 individual contributors, 677 (58%) have clear economic interests 
that would be furthered by the proposal. Fully 413 list their occupation as apartment 
owner, mobilehome park owner, or property owner or investor; an additional 131 describe 
themselves as realtors, real estate managers, or developers of one sort or another. By 
contrast, only 36 contributors fall into the ranks of “reverse self-interest.” The ambiguity 
surrounding Proposition 10 threw many survey respondents off the scent of self-interest: 


not so for campaign contributors. 


The starkness of the self-interest basis of Pro-10 contributing behavior is made apparent 
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by a corresponding analysis of Anti-10 donations by individuals. But here the story is made 
somewhat more complex by the fundraising efforts of Joel Wachs, a prominent Los Angeles 
city councilman. Wachs had since the mid-1970s run a fundraising “Dinner Committee” 
designed to support liberal causes. The backers consisted of a diverse group of Angelinos, 
ranging from the LA Dodgers, to singer Don Henley, to Pioneer Chicken Take-Out. Some 
supporters were West Side liberals who regularly sided with Wachs on state and city issues; 
others, like the LA City Employees Union Local 347 or United Paramedics of Los Angeles, 
doubtless regarded donations to the Dinner Committee as but one way to stay on the 
good side of an influential city politician. The Dinner Committee, while hardly a financial 
watershed by the standards of the Pro-10 campaign, was nevertheless a major source of 
Anti-10 dollars. During the course of the campaign, the Dinner Committee disclosed 
$139,750 in funds raised in opposition to Proposition 10; all other disclosed sources of 


Anti-10 funding amounted to $84,166. 


In order to highlight the different relationship between economic interests and con- 
tributing behavior among Dinner Committee and non-Dinner Committee donors, we have 
divided Table 5 accordingly. Excluding the Dinner Committee, we find that 22 of the 101 
individual contributors to the Anti-10 campaign could be classified within the “self-interest 
compatible” category, insofar as they had either apartment addresses or were employees of 
a housing board. Two contributors seemed to fall into the “reverse self-interest” group on 
account of their “Apartment A” addresses. The interests of the remaining 77 contributors 
could not be identified from the disclosure records. Clearly, if one were to perform a dis- 
criminant analysis of Pro- or Anti-10 contributing, whether one had identifiable interests 


as a realtor or tenant would perform quite well. 


The Dinner Committee’s individual financial backers represent a departure from what 


has been said thus far. Only 9 of the 102 contributors have a tie to tenant interests, and 


29 seem to be contributing against their interests (although whether their contributions 
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represent hedges against unfavorable treatment at the hands of Los Angeles or LA County 
cannot be known). Viewed comparatively, the characteristics of individual contributors 
to the Dinner Committee fall somewhere in between backers of the Pro- and Anti-10 


campaigns. 


The connection between interests and financial support is even stronger when we consider 


the contributing behavior of organized groups. No less than 799 of the 974 organizations 


contributing to the Pro-10 campaign made interest-compatible donations. We found no 
cases of Pro-10 contributions in apparent conflict with economic interests. Leaving aside 
the Dinner Committee, the same pattern holds for Anti-10 donations: 70 of 92 group 


donations were interest-compatible; none were incompatible. 


That interest groups should pursue the interests of the groups they represent may seem 
obvious. Two points, however, should be borne in mind before dismissing the foregoing 
results as trivial. First, the self-interest literature as a whole, particularly the findings 
concerning public opinion, is replete with obvious hypotheses that turn out to be false. 
Second, the Dinner Committee represents a nuance unanticipated by a too facile account 
of the link between interests and interest group behavior. Swimming against the current 
of self-interest, Joel Wachs was able to extract considerable financial support from 47 
realtor/developer organizations. This fact cautions us against exaggerating the role of self- 
interest even in circumstances where it is believed to play a central role. This is not to say. 
of course, that self-interest played no role in the decision of interest group representatives 
who supported Wachs. As noted earlier, contributions may have been inspired by policy 
concerns having little to do with Proposition 10. Moreover, there is a hint that realtors and 
developers were slightly less enthusiastic about fighting Proposition 10 than supporting it. 
While the 47 real estate-related organizations tapped by Wachs donated an average of $801 
apiece to fight Proposition 10, their 799 economic brethren supported Proposition 10 with 


donations averaging $2,868. 
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Discussion 


The case study undertaken here suggests that as one moves from mass opinion to collec- 
tive action orchestrated by organized interest groups, self-interest becomes an increasingly 
important predictor of political support. The influence of self-interest on public opinion 
toward rent control was substantial by comparison with other studies of mass attitudes. 
Due to voter confusion about the intent of the Rent Control Amendment, the correspon- 
dence between objectively defined interests and public views concerning the Rent Control 
Amendment was less impressive, but discernible nonetheless. The imprint of self-interest 
on campaign contributions, on the other hand, is much more than discernible. The pre- 
ponderance of the 974 individual contributors to the Pro-10 campaign had a transparent 
financial stake in the measure’s passage; just 31 of the 203 individual contributors to the 
Anti-10 campaign had seemingly Pro-10 interests, and 29 of these were buttonholed by the 


Joel Wachs Dinner Committee. 


The role of self-interest is even more striking when we consider the contributing behavior 
of organizations, substantiating Buchanan and Tullock’s (1962) conjecture that interests 
are pursued more avidly when there exists a fiduciary relationship between political actors 
and the interests they are supposed to represent. 799 organizations with rental property or 
development interests contributed to the Pro-10 campaign; 47, all recruited by Joel Wachs, 
donated to the opposition. Conversely, 79 tenant groups and organizations with kindred 


interests contributed to fight Proposition 10; none supported it. 


These findings comport well with other evidence about the conditions under which self- 
interest manifests itself in politics. In a study of whites’ reaction to busing in Boston and 
Louisville during the mid-1970s, Green and Cowden (1992) find that while self-interest 
was a poor predictor of attitudinal opposition to court-ordered school desegregation, it 


nonetheless proved to be a strong predictor of whites’ propensity to participate in anti- 


busing organizations or engage in anti-busing activity. This pattern, in conjunction with 
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other findings (Walsh and Warland, 1983; Sivacek and Crano, 1982; Regan and Fazio, 


1977; Tedin et al., 1977), suggests that two factors may be working to enhance the sta- 
tistical influence of self-interest on overt manifestations of political support, such as or- 
ganizational membership, participation in demonstrations, or contributions to political 
campaigns. First, campaigns may deliberately seek to recruit individuals who have some 
tangible stake in the policy outcome. Pro-10 forces undoubtedly made greater efforts to 
cull resources from the ranks of realtors than, say, lawyers or physicians — just as sub- 
sequent initiative campaigns concerning no-fault auto insurance or subsidies to hospitals 
made greater efforts to garner funds from the latter groups. Thus, the connection between 
self-interest and political support may be something of a self-fulfilling prophesy: groups 
with tangible interests at stake are more likely to contribute in part because they are more 


likely to be solicited for support. 


This, obviously, cannot be the entire explanation, since it merely raises the question of 
why campaigns find it effective to solicit funds from those with tangible interests at stake. 
That social groups such as landlords have distinctively anti-rent control attitudes may be 
part of the explanation, but only part, since the distinctiveness of landlord opinion is far 
less striking than the distinctiveness of their behavior. A more interesting hypothesis has to 
do with the psychological process by which people decide whether to make a contribution. 
When people are asked to commit resources (money or time), they may become more likely 
to perform something akin to a benefit-cost analysis than they would if only their opinion 
were solicited. In so doing, tangible costs and benefits, which might otherwise not come 
into consideration, enter into the decision process. Two liberals supportive of the goals of 
rent control, one a renter and the other a homeowner, may endorse it on a survey with 
equal enthusiasm. Yet the former may be more likely to engage in collective action because 
the decision to participate leads one to reflect on the question of whether it is “worth it” in 
a way that policy questions do not. To date, this hypothesis has not been tested directly, 


but one scrap of evidence is suggestive. In Green and Cowden’s (1992) study, the influence 
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of self-interest in a multivariate analysis increases as the dependent variable changes from 


policy preference to behavioral intention to actual behavior. 


Much empirical work on the question of why self-interest’s influence varies lies ahead, but 
the rough contours of when self- interest matters seem to be taking shape. Green (1992) 
has drawn the distinction between mass economic and political decision making, arguing 
that tangible interests are less influential in the latter. Sears and Citrin (1985) and Green 
and Gerken (1989) suggest that mass political opinion may be influenced by self- interest 
when the stakes are salient and direct, a finding amplified by the survey analysis presented 
here. Turning from mass opinion to mass behavior, tangible dimensions of self-interest 
seem to grow in influence (Green and Cowden, 1992), a finding again extended here. An 
even sharper contrast, if the case of Proposition 10 is any indication, seems to exist between 
mass opinion and organized interest group behavior. These findings suggest the need for 


variegated theories about human nature in politics. At very least, one should be wary of 


assertions by the modern day progeny of David Hume to the effect that “[a]varice, or the 


desire for gain, is a universal passion which operates at all times, in all places, and upon 


all persons” (quoted in Hirschman, 1977: 54). 
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Table 1: Crosstabulation of Housing Status by Support for Local Rent Control, by Survey. 
May 1979: "Do you favor or oppose a rent control law for your city?" 


Renter Homeowner Landlord* All 
Favor Rent Control 73.1 46.5 28.9 56.5 


Depends (volunteered) 3.8 0 
Oppose Rent Control 19.8 37.6 68.9 30.9 
No Opinion 3.3 12.5 2.2 9.1 

100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 


N of cases (182) (303) (45) (485) 


February 1980: "In general, how do you feel about rent control -- do you favor or oppose a rent control law for 
your city? Are you strongly or just moderately [in favor/opposed]?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Strongly favor Rent Control 51.2 25.6 33.8 
Moderately favor Rent Control 22.3 24.5 23.8 
Moderately Oppose Rent Control 12.2 16.3 15.0 
Strongly Oppose Rent Control 7.6 a3 17.6 
No Answer 67 9.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
N of cases (328) (699) (1027) 


April 1980: "In general, how do you feel about rent control -- do you favor or oppose a rent control law for your 
city? Are you strongly or just moderately [in favor/opposed]?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Strongly favor Rent Control 52.8 28.8 38.0 
Moderately favor Rent Control 20.3 22.7 
Moderately Oppose Rent Control 6.9 16.9 13.0 
Strongly Oppose Rent Control 12.6 22.7 18.8 
No Answer 7.4 9.0 8.4 
100.0 100.1 99.9 


N of cases (390) (622) (1012) 


May 1980: "In general, how do you feel about rent control -- do you favor or oppose a rent control law for your 
city? Are you strongly or just moderately [in favor/opposed]?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Strongly favor Rent Control 49.3 22.7 33.5 
Moderately favor Rent Control 20.6 24.4 22.9 
Moderately Oppose Rent Control 9.1 15.3 12.8 
Strongly Oppose Rent Control 12.3 23.3 18.9 
No Answer 8.7 14.2 12.0 
100.0 99.9 100.1 


N of cases (495) (724) (1219) 


*Landlords are defined as rental property owners who are not themselves renters. They are a subset of the 
homeowner population. 


Table 2: Effects of self-interest and other predictors on support for local rent control ordinances 
(entries are polychotomous probit estimates; standard errors in parenthesis) 


Independent Variables Probit Estimates 
1979 1980 
May May February’ April 
Housing Status 39 47 os 50 
owner/renter (.16) (.15) (.08) (.09) 
landlord/renter 
(.25) 
Race 1.28 1.34 56 pes | 
nonblack/black (.50) (.51) (.15) (.14) 


Hispanic Ethnicity .04 .03 .20 .00 
nonhispanic/Hispanic (.23) (.23) (.13) (.12) 


Party Identification 
Republican .02 
(.11) 
32 


(.10) 


Democrat 
Education 


less than high school 35 
(.17) 
high school graduate 
(.14) 
some college ‘ 07 
(.13) 
bachelor’s degree -.20 
(.17) 
Age 


Under 26 j 12 
(.15) 

26 to 35 ; -.10 
(.14) 

36 to 45 j ; -.31 
(.15) 

46 to 55 -.06 
‘ (.15) 

56 to 65 : ; -.38 
(.15) 


Ordered Category Intercepts 
| 
a4 


a3 


N (1070) 


May 
(.07) 
34 
(.14) 
-.12 -.24 
(.10) (.10) 
40 18 
(.18) (.18) | (.10) (.09) 
56 .29 
(.16) (.14) 
18 
(.13) (.13) 
32 .08 
(.12) (.12) 
01 
(.15) (.15) 
.04 .00 
(.15) (.14) 
-.12 
(.15) (.14) 
29 .20 
(.15) (.14) 
.06 24 
(.15) (.15) 
33 
(.15) (.15) 
-.38 -.91 -.75 -.80 -.60 
(.34) (.34) (.19) (.18) | 
-.12 13 | 
(.19) (.18) (.17) | 
56 36 59 | 
(.19) (.18) (.17) 


Table 3: Crosstabulation of Housing Status by Support for Proposition 
10, by Survey 


February 1980: "Have you seen or heard anything recently about an 
amendment to the state constitution having to do with rent control?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Yes, have heard 37.5 48.9 45.3 
No, haven’t heard 61.0 50.4 $3.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


(328) (699) (1027) 


"Well, an amendment will appear on the June 1980 ballot, 
Proposition 10, which would prohibit any statewide rent control laws, 
and would require that local rent control laws already in effect permit 
landlords to increase rent for cost of living, improvmements, and other 
factors. How do you feel about this proposal? If you were voting 
today and this amendment were on the ballot, would you vote in favor of 
or against this amendment? Are you strongly or moderately [in favor of 
or against] it? 


Strongly Favor ‘ 21.5 
Moderately Favor ‘ 26.5 
Moderately Oppose ‘ 15.5 
Strongly Oppose ‘ 
No Answer/Don’t Know 9.3 

100.0 


N of Cases (699) (1027) 


April 1980: "Have you seen or heard anything recently about an 
amendment to the state constitution having to do with rent control?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Yes, have heard 47.9 49.7 49.0 
No, haven’t heard 49.2 48.6 48.8 
99.9 100.1 100.0 


(390) (622) (1012) 


"Well, an amendment will appear on the June 1980 ballot, 
Proposition 10, which would prohibit any statewide rent control laws, 
and would require that local rent control laws already in effect permit 
landlords to increase rent for cost of living, improvmements, and other 
factors. How do you feel about this proposal? If you were voting 
today and this amendment were on the ballot, would you vote in favor of 
or against this amendment? Are you strongly or moderately [in favor of 
or against] it? 


Strongly Favor 13.1 21.7 18.4 
Moderately Favor 14.4 24.8 20.8 
Moderately Oppose 15.6 15.8 


18.3 

24.2 

15.9 

32.4 

9.2 

100.0 


Table 3 


Strongly Oppose ° 27.8 
No Answer/Don’t Know P 10.0 
100.1 


N of cases (390) (622) (1012) 


May 1980: "Have you seen or heard anything about Proposition 10, the 
proposed amendment to the state constitution to be on the June ballot 
having to do with rent and rent control?" 


Renter Homeowner All 
Yes, have heard 57.2 59.0 58.2 
No, haven’t heard 39.0 38.2 78.5 

100.0 99.9 100.0 


(495) (724) (1219) 


"(If yes, have heard above: "Do you think you have heard 
enough about Prop 10 to make up your mind on how you will vote or do 
you think you will wait until you hear more about Prop 10 before you 
make up your mind?" 


Have heard enough 


Will wait to hear more 
Don’t Know 


(283) (427) (710) 


"(If heard enough about Proposition 10 above:] If you were 
voting today would you vote yes or no on Prop 10?" 


Yes 
No 
Don’t Know 


(106) (164) (270) 


"(Ask those who have not heard anything about Prop 10 and 
those who have heard but have not made up their minds:] Well, 
Proposition 10 would prohibit any statewide rent control laws, and 
would require that local rent control laws already in effect permit 
landlords to increase rent for cost of living, improvements and other 
factors. If you were voting today on Prop 10 would you vote yes or 
no?" 


Yes 
No 
Don’t Know 


36.6 
8.6 
100.1 
po 37.5 38.4 38.0 
2.8 3.0 3.0 
100.0 99.9 100.0 
| 41.5 35.9 
51.9 63.4 58.9 
6.6 4.3 5.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
| 

22,7 32.3 28.3 

59.1 43.0 49.6 | 

18.2 24.7 22.0 | 

100.0 100.0 99.9 | 

(396) (567) (963) | 


Table 4: Effects of self-interest and other predictors on support 
for Proposition 10 (entries are polychotomous probit estimates; 
standard errors in parenthesis) 


Independent Variables Probit Estimates 


February April May (A) May (B) 
Housing Status -19 
owner/renter (.08) -08) -18) (.10) 


Race ona san - 66 -49 
nonblack/black -14) -44) 


Hispanic Ethnicity .08 
nonhispanic/Hispanic +a2) -15) 


Party Identification 
Republican 
Democrat 
Education 
less than high school 
high school graduate 
some college 
bachelor’s degree 
Age 
Under 26 
26 to 35 
36 to 45 
46 to 55 


56 to 65 


Ordered Category Intercepts 


-.15 -.16 -.01 -.30 
(. 22) (.11) (.22) (<13) 
.09 .22 .08 
(.10) (.10) (.24) (.12) 
.08 -.14 -.43 
(.16) (.16) (.33) (.20) 
.14 .00 .35 
(+23) («333 (.28) (.18) 
-.01 -.08 -.27 
(«%2) (.12) (.22) (.17) 
-.20 -.23 -.26 
(.16) (.14) (.29) 
.03 -,42 -.51 -.42 
(.15) (#16) (<22] (.23) 
-.16 -.51 -.43 
(.18) (#15) (.30) (.23) 
-.32 -.30 -.64 
(.28) (]16) (.30) (.24) 
-.25 -.03 -.67 
(.16) (]16) (.34) (.28) 
-.18 -.47 -.83 
(116) (.33) (.26) 
a, -.85 -1.01 -.83 -.44 
(.18) (.18) (.27) 
a, -.05 -.31 
| (.18) (.18) 
as .16 
(.18) (.18) 
N 930 922 256 749 


Table 5 
For Prop 10 


Total 


individuals 


organizations 


from individuals 
clear self-i 


apt.A or #1/space 1 

apt. consulting engineer 
apt. manager/mgmt./landlord 
apt. owner 

banker 

builder 

Carpenter 
construction/const. mgmt. 
construction co. accountant 
contractor 

{real estate) development 
financial co. exec 

hotel executive 

hotel manager 

hotel owner 


(real estate) investor 


mobilehome park operator/mgr. 


mobilehome park owner 
motel owner 

plasterer 

property owner/investor 
property co. owner 
property co. treasurer 
real estate/realtor 


(real estate/prop.)mgmt./mgr. 
unknown 
reverse 


apt. address 


mobilehome owner 


$ 


3,548,035.13 N=2137 


433,030.91 N=1163 


3,115,004.22 


310,603.91 
1,829.00 
200.00 
4,330.00 
133,829.07 
250.00 
1,800.00 
600.00 
1,080.00 
100.00 
4,107.00 
2,736.66 
200.00 
5,000.00 
100.00 
1,025.00 
16,185.00 
550.00 
88,963.01 
1,850.00 
100.00 
10,820.00 
100.00 
220.00 
22,178.50 
12,450.67 


110,710.00 
11,717.00 


9,212.00 
2,505.00 


N=974 


N=677 
N=12 
N=1 
N=13 
N=350 
N=2 
N=5 
N=2 
N=5 
N=1 
N=23 
N=11 


12.2 
87.8 


71.73 
0.42 
0.05 
1.00 

30.91 
0.06 
0.42 
0.14 
0.25 
0.02 
0.95 
0.63 
0.05 
0.02 
0.24 
3.74 
0.13 

20.54 
0.43 
0.02 
2.50 
0.02 
0.05 
5.12 
2.88 


25.57 
2.71 


0.58 


54.4 
45.6 
1.03 
0.09 
1.12 
30.09 
0.17 
0.43 
0.17 
0.43 
0.09 | 
1.98 
0.95 
N=2 0.17 
N=1 0.09 
N=1 0.09 
N=2 0.17 
N=56 4.82 
N=2 0.17 
N=29 2.49 
N=3 0.26 
N=1 0.09 
N=33 2.84 
N=1 0.09 
N=1 0.09 
N=89 7.65 | 
N=31 2.67 
N=30 2.58 


Table 5 


For Prop 10 (cont.) 


from organizations $ 
clear self-i 


apt. owners association 
apt. trust 

apts 

apts. or property 

apt. service mgmt. corp. 
apts./property/r.e. mgmt. 
asphalt maint./paving 
bank 

building co. 

construction co. 

(real estate) development 
equity mgmt. co. 
insurance agency 


(real estate/property) investment 


land company 
manufactured housing co. 
mobilehome parks (MHPs) 
MHP owners assoc/trust fund 
MHP co. 
MHP development 
MHP management 
mortgage co. 
pac 

San Diegans for Fair Rent 

Concerned Property Owners 
plastering 
property co. 
property trust 
real estate 
real estate publications 
real estate. marketing mgmt. 
realty 
realty funds 
S & L assoc. 
shopping center 


unknown 


reverse 


2,291,694.97 
6,617.00 
450.00 
968,509.41 
5,370.00 
5,940.00 
49,621.00 
2,500.00 
8,300.00 
6,117.40 
43,344.60 
144,115.60 
750.00 
1,000.00 
182,832.20 
4,500.00 
2,000.00 
538,986.30 
18,361.36 
1,500.00 
19,055.25 
2,500.00 
150.00 


21,900.00 
500.00 
100.00 

77,301.70 
250.00 

14,778.00 
500.00 

25,100.00 

83,976.15 

12,500.00 

32,269.00 

10,000.00 


823,309.25 
0.00 


N % $ 
N=799 73.57 82.03 
N=7 0.21 0.72 
N=2 0.01 0.21 
N=213 31.09 21.87 
N=7 0.17 0.72 
N=1 0.19 0.10 
N=17 1.59 1.75 
| N=2 0.08 0.21 
N=4 0.27 0.41 
N=7 0.20 0.72 
N=18 1.39 1.85 
N=15 4.63 1.54 
N=1 0.02 0.10 
N=1 0.03 0.10 
N=61 5.87 6.26 
N=2 0.14 0.21 
N=1 0.06 0.10 
N=323 17.30 33.16 
N=5 0.59 0.51 
N=1 0.05 0.10 
N=1 0.61 0.10 
N=1 0.08 0.10 
N=1 0.01 0.10 
N=2 0.21 
0.70 
0.02 
N=1 0.00 0.10 
N=49 2.48 5.03 
N=1 0.01 0.10 
N=7 0.47 0.72 
N=1 0.02 0.10 
N=1 0.81 0.10 
N=28 2.70 2.87 
N=1 0.40 0.10 
N=16 1.01 1.64 
| N=1 0.32 0.10 
| N=175 26.43 17.97 
0 0.00 0.00 


Table 5 


Against Prop 10, except JW $ 
Total 84,166.22 


individuals 25,386.97 
organizations 58,779.25 


from individuals 
clear self-i 6,153.97 


apt. addresses 2,798.97 
housing board employees 3,355.00 


unknown 18,933.00 


reverse 300.00 
apt. A 300.00 


from organizations 

clear self-interest 37,485.08 
community organization 100.00 
housing network 1,000.00 
mobilehome owner league 14,665.01 

pac 15,420.07 
Campaign for Economic Democracy PAC 1,750.00 

Citizens for Rent Stabilization 602.07 

Friends Against Prop. 10 600.00 

Golden State Mobile Home Owners League 12,000.00 

Housing Action 268.00 

Palo Altans for Affordable Housing 200.00 

tenants association 2,200.00 
union 4,100.00 


unknown 21,294.17 
reverse 0.00 


overall by self-interest 
clear 43,639.05 
unknown 40,227.17 
reverse 300.00 


Campaign for Economic Democracy pac filed as a local committee, records not filed with state. 
Golden State Mobile Home Owners League pac not listed in state records 


Other pacs not filed with state. Spend less than $1,000/yr. on political purposes, or are local cmts. 


N $% N% 
N=193 
N=101 6.2 #£3.3 
N=92 69.9 47.7 
N=20 11.03 19.80 
N=77 (74.58 76.24 
| N=2 1.18 1.98 
N=70 63.75 76.09 
N=1 0.17 1.09 
N=1 1.70 1.09 
N=49 24.94 53.26 
N=6 26:22 6.52 
2.98 
1.02 
1.02 
20.41 
0.46 
0.34 
N=5 3.74 5.43 
N=8 6.97 8.70 | 
N=0 0.00 0.00 
N=92 51.85 47.67 
N=99 47.79 §1.30 
N=2 0.36 1.04 


Table 5 


Against Prop 10, JW 
Total 


individuals 
organizations 


from. individuals 


clear self-i 
apt. addresses 


unknown 


reverse 
apt. owner 
architect 
builder 
construction 
(real estate) developer 
(real estate) investor 
real estate/realtor 
securities broker 
property co. 


from organizations 


clear self-i 
labor unions 


unknown 


reverse 
apt./real estate mgmt. 
architect 
bank 
builder 
construction 
contractor 
(real estate) developer 
(real estate) investor 
land surveyor 
landscaping 
pac (Apartment Association, LAWPAC) 
estate/realty 


overall by self-i 


clear 
unknown 


reverse 


$ N 
139,750.00 N=215 


48,900.00 N=102 
90,850.00 N=113 


3,900.00 
3,900.00 


28,800.00 


16,200.00 
500.00 
100.00 
500.00 
450.00 
3,900.00 
4,750.00 
4,000.00 

500.00 
1,500.00 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 


50,200.00 


37,650.00 
650.00 
450.00 
250.00 

3,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,800.00 
15,950.00 
1,100.00 
200.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,250.00 


2 


y A 


6,900.00 
79,000.00 
53,850.00 


35.00% 
65.00% 


26.94% 


0.47% 
0.32% 
0.18% 
2.50% 
1.79% 
3.43% 
11.41% 
0.79% 
0.14% 
1.43% 
0.72% 
3.76% 


5.00% 
56.50% 
38.50% 


47.00% 
53.00% 


4.19% 
4.19% 


29.77% 


13.49% 
0.47% 
0.47% 
0.47% 
0.93% 
4.19% 

0.47% 
0.47% 


2.33% 
2.33% 


28.37% 


21.86% 
0.93% 
0.93% 
0.47% 
1.86% 
0.93% 
1.86% 
8.37% 
0.93% 
0.47% 
0.47% 
0.47% 
4.19% 


7.00% 
58.00% 
35.00% 


N=9 2.79% 
N=29 11.59% 
N=1 0.36% 
N=1 0.07% 
N=1 0.36% 
N=2 0.32% 
N=9 2.79% 
N=8 3.40% 
N=5 2.86% 
N=1 0.36% 
N=1 1.07% 
N=47 
N 
N 
N 
| N=125 
N=76 


Table 6: Summary Breakdown of Contributors and Contributions to 
Proposition 10 Campaigns, by Self-Interest Designation 


In Support of Proposition 10 
(Hostile to Rent Control) 
Individuals Groups Indiv. Group 
Consistent with Self-Interest 
Self-Interest Unknown 
Inconsistent with Self-Interest 3% 
100% 
Total (433k) (3115k) 
In Opposition to Proposition 10, 
Except Joel Wachs Dinner Committee 
(Sympathetic to Rent Control) 


Individuals Groups Indiv. Group 


$ 
Consistent with Self-Interest 24% 
Self-Interest Unknown 
Inconsistent with Self-Interest 
100% 100% 
Total (25k) (59k) 
In Opposition to Proposition 10, 
Joel Wachs Dinner Committee 


(Sympathetic to Rent Control) 
Indiv. Group 


$ 


Consistent with Self-Interest 8% 


Self-Interest Unknown 59% 


Inconsistent with Self-Interest 33% 


100% 100% 100% 
Total (102) (49k) (91k) 


Note: totals may not sum to 100% due to rounding. 


$ 

3% 

55% 

41% 
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Like most political junkies during the summer of 1992 I was 


closely following every news report and analysis to see who was 


winning the presidential race.’ Political science colleagues 


advised me that it was unnecessary to pay attention to the twists and 
turns of the campaign since we already knew who was going to win. A 
number of social scientists had developed models, they told me, that 
could predict the outcome of presidential elections with great 
accuracy months in advance. 

Eager to benefit from the advances in my discipline I looked up 
the models. But different models predicted different outcomes. I 
then tried to figure out which were the better models, so I could 
know which predictions to believe. My close investigation of the 
history and statistical techniques of presidential election 
forecasting models led me to a disappointing conclusion: none of the 
existing models deserves our faith. 

My colleagues in political science are not the only ones who 
have been drawn to the predictive power of presidential forecasting 
models. Confidence in these statistical models has spread to the 


Washington Post, New York Times, Wall Street Journal, and NBC News, 


all of whom featured the predictions of forecasting models. One Bush 
insider even reports that the campaign suffered from overconfidence 
and delayed aggressive tactics because they put credence in a model 
that predicted their easy victory. The problem is not that the Bush 


campaign picked the wrong model to believe; the problem is that 


" Portions of this article previously appeared in PS, vol. 26, 
no. 1, March, 1993, pp. 17-20. 
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predicting the outcome of presidential elections accurately and 
reliably is simply not within the current grasp of social science. 
The statistical techniques used by the modelers require far more 
information about past presidential elections than currently exists 
in order to make meaningful predictions. And even if we were to have 
enough information, it is possible that presidential elections 
contain too much randomness to be predicted with a great degree of 
accuracy. 

Despite the deficiencies of presidential election forecasting 
models, their reputation for successful prediction continues to grow. 
In this article I hope to show how the models have received this 
reputation and why it is mistaken. 

How the Models Work 

All of the models employ statistical methods common in the 
social sciences. The technique, known as multi-variate ordinary 
least squares regression, estimates the independent effect of a 
number of factors on the phenomenon being studied. Using this method 
we could, for example, estimate the relative influence of 


presidential popularity, economic growth, and incumbency on 


presidential election outcomes. Most social scientists only use this 


technique to examine the controlled relationship between independent 
variables, such as economic growth, and the dependent variable, in 
this case election outcomes. 

To generate a prediction from this sort of model is a bit more 
complicated. The presidential election modelers take the estimates, 


derived from previous elections, of the independent variables 


(presidential popularity, economic growth, etc...) and incorporate 
their current value (e.g. popularity is low, growth moderate, etc... 


to yield their best estimate of the result in this election. 


Essentially, the forecasters measure the historical relationship 


between various factors and election outcomes and then predict the 
current election based on the present status of those factors. 

The models differ in the factors they include to predict the 
election as well as the way in which they measure the election 
outcome. Of those models that forecast the result in terms of the 
two-party popular vote percentage, Emory University professor Alan 
Abramowitz's model was closest to the mark in 1992. He predicted 
that Clinton would win with 53.7% of the two-party popular vote, 
while the actual figure was 53.4%. On the other end of the spectrum, 
Ray Fair of Yale University, who had the ear of the Bush campaign, 
predicted a landslide with Bush winning 55.7% of the two-party 
popular vote. 

Since the electoral college vote actually determines the winner, 
some models predict the percentage of the electoral college rather 
than the popular vote. James Campbell of the National Science 
Foundation has a model that forecasts the outcome in each state and 
therefore the percentage of the electoral college. He predicted that 
Clinton would win 61.7% of the electoral college vote and Clinton 
received 68.8%. Michael Lewis-Beck of the University of Iowa and Tom 
Rice of the University of Vermont have a model that forecasts the 
national electoral college outcome without including state level 


information. The pair, generally viewed by political scientists as 


the deans of presidential election forecasting, performed poorly in 
the last election by predicting a Bush victory with 57.5% of the 
electoral college vote. 

These models not only share a methodology but also a political 
assumption: that campaigns do not significantly affect election 
outcomes. Campaign strategies, media spin, and debate performances 
are not incorporated into the models. Instead, the models rely on 
"fundamentals," such as the rate of economic growth and the power of 
incumbency status, to generate their predictions. In addition, all 
of the models make their predictions by Labor Day, so their accuracy 
must be obtained without benefit of the fall events. 

The premise that campaigns are essentially irrelevant is 
appealing to many political scientists who have long suspected as 
much. Paying attention to campaigns may be irrelevant for two 
reasons. First, perhaps both parties are equally competent at 
running presidential campaigns. Every thrust by one side is more or 
less parried by the other. Like players in any competitive market, 
political parties must sell their product as best they can. Because 
the presidential campaigns of both parties have frequent access to 
the media, vast financial resources, and dedicated staff, the outcome 


may be more related to the conditions of the market than to the 


marketing. The belief that Republicans have a monopoly on competent 


campaign personnel or that Democrats receive excessive press support 
may be nothing more than post hoc rationalizations of defeats 
determined by the fundamentals. 


Second, voters may discount campaign promises and positions and 


rely more on the "fundamentals," such as the state of the economy, to 


make their decisions. Voters know that campaign promises are often 
not kept and they may, in any event, be in no position to evaluate 
the effectiveness of proposed policies. Experts can hardly agree on 
the likely consequences of proposed policies, how can individual 
voters be expected to sort through all of the clutter? 

Instead, many political scientists believe that voters judge 
candidates and parties retrospectively. That is, they evaluate the 
incumbent or the incumbent's party based on their personal and 
financial well-being during the incumbent's term. If they are 
"better off than they were four years ago," voters will be inclined 
to re-elect the incumbent or incumbent's party. If they are worse 
off, voters will be inclined to "throw the bum out." According to 
the retrospective voting school, the incumbent's past performance on 
easily measured criteria should be more decisive in elections than 
unpredictable campaign maneuvers. 

Some might think it cynical to suggest that campaigns make 
little difference in presidential elections, but it is really not as 
cynical as it appears at first glance. Voters have learned not to 
trust candidate's promises and instead to rely primarily on the 
things they can know directly: is my life headed in the right 
direction under the current party's control of the White House or 
might a change turn things around? To suggest that voters are swayed 
by campaign slogans and soundbites seems the more cynical 
perspective. Perhaps voters are not the sheep they are imagined to 


be and cannot be manipulated so easily by the campaign strategists 


lauded so frequently in the press as geniuses. It hardly seems 
cynical to believe that voters cannot be sold a candidate as if he 
were a box of soap. 

If it is true that presidential campaigns make little difference 
and if voters' choices are largely a function of known economic and 
political fundamentals, then predicting election outcomes should be 
possible. One would only have to determine the historical 
relationship between these fundamentals and past election results to 
determine when people are likely to think that they are better off 
and when they are likely to throw the bum out. Presidential election 
forecasting models are primarily based on this approach. All models 
contain at least one measure of economic prosperity and usually 
incorporate political fundamentals, such as the advantage of a 
running incumbent. 

Retrospective voting theory is supported by a variety of 
evidence other than presidential election forecasting models. But 
the fact that presidential election prediction further buttresses a 
theory that many political scientists are already inclined to believe 
has led to little critical examination of the models. Even if 
retrospective voting theory were valid, presidential election 
forecasting models have glaring defects that should have been 


detected much earlier. These defects do not necessarily arise from 


the theory behind the models; rather their failings stem largely from 


something as mundane as a lack of supporting information. The 
neglect of critical examination, assisted by misleading statistics 


from the modelers, has allowed undue energy and attention to be 
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committed to presidential election forecasting. The shocking thing 


about presidential election forecasting is not that social scientists 
have tried to do it, but that many in academia, the press, and 
campaign staffs have been fooled into believing that we have 
succeeded. 


Missing the Margins of Error 


The potential of forecasting models is primarily limited by the 
very small base of historical experience we have with observing the 
relationship between political and economic fundamentals and election 
outcomes. While there have been over fifty presidential elections, 
reliable information about the economy is only available for the past 
twenty and polling data exists only for the last twelve. With as few 
as twelve observations upon which to make their predictions, the 
models are unable to get much leverage from statistical techniques. 
Normally statistics condense many pieces of information into a few, 
but in this case we only have a few at the start. 

To illustrate the hazards of so few observations, imagine trying 
to predict this quarter's performance of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average (DJIA) after recording its average rate of return for each of 
the last twelve quarters. We could reasonably guess that the DJIA is 
influenced by economic "fundamentals," such as growth, inflation, and 
unemployment. But with only a handful of observations our estimate 
of the Dow's performance would be plagued by large errors. From 
twelve data points we simply could not reliably discern the 
historical relationship between the economic fundamentals and the 


DJIA. If we could observe the Dow over fifty quarters or one hundred 


or longer, we might have greater confidence in our estimates. The 
patterns in presidential elections, like the stock market, require 
more than twelve or even twenty events to become clear. 

Because our estimate of the historical relationship between the 
fundamentals and election results cannot be very strong with so few 
observations, we would expect a great amount of uncertainty in our 
prediction. This uncertainty can be expressed in something called 
the margin of error. Virtually everyone who has seen an opinion poll 
is familiar with the idea of a margin of error. A poll may say that 
a result has a margin of error of plus or minus three percent. Given 
that it is standard to report a 95% confidence interval, this means 
that if we were to repeat the survey 100 times under the same 
conditions, we would expect 95 trials to have results within three 
points of those reported. 

Just as with opinion polls, it is possible and necessary as a 
measure of our uncertainty in the forecasts of presidential election 
models to calculate margins of error. The modelers, however, do not 
report their margins of error. They only tell us their best estimate 
of the outcome without indicating how confident we can be in that 
prediction. Looking only at this "best estimate", one might think 
that Alan Abramowitz's model was highly accurate since it generated a 
prediction within three tenths of a percentage point of the actual 


result. But a model's prediction consists not only of the best 


estimate, but also in the range of uncertainty around that estimate. 


According to my calculations the margin of error for Abramowitz's 


model is plus or minus five percent. The model, then, really says 


that we can be highly confident that Clinton would get somewhere 
between 48.7% and 58.7% of the two party popular vote. Bush could 
win by a narrow margin or lose in a landslide. With such a wide 
range of possible outcomes, the fact that the actual election result 
was close to his mean estimate is possible by chance alone. 


The margins of error for the other models are even larger. Ray 


Fair's model has a margin of error of plus or minus eight percent 


around a mean estimate of Bush winning with 55.7% of the two party 
popular vote. So according to his model, Clinton could win 
comfortably or Bush could win in an unprecedented land-slide. Once 
margins of error are considered, Fair's model can no longer be said 
to have been "wrong." Virtually any outcome was possible according 
to his model. The fact that his mean estimate was off by more than 
Abramowitz may simply be Fair's bad luck. 

The margins of error for the models advanced by James Campbell 
and Michael Lewis-Beck and Tom Rice are much larger because they 
predict the more volatile percentage of the electoral college vote. 
Since all of a state's electoral votes go to the winner even if the 
popular vote race was close, the percentage of the electoral college 
vote is more variable and harder to predict, than the popular vote 
percentage. Yet the range of uncertainty for these models is so 
large that they also have little utility for forecasting. The margin 
of error for the Lewis-Beck/Rice model is plus or minus 29 percent! 
Campbell's model is a little better, with a margin of error of plus 
or minus 18 percent. Again, the margins of error for these models 


are so wide, encompassing victory for either candidate, that they 


have little use for prediction. 
Problems with Making the Models 

Margins of error only capture the level of uncertainty ina 
prediction assuming that we have the right model. There is 
additional uncertainty associated with our choice of factors to 
include in the model. The decision to include one set of variables, 


such as presidential popularity and growth in GNP, rather than 


another, e.g. the rate of inflation and unemployment, changes our 


prediction. Because we may be unsure of which model to choose, the 
predictions of each model have greater uncertainty than is conveyed 
in the margins of error. 

To illustrate this problem, let us return to our example of 
predicting this quarter's performance of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average. Many factors are associated with movement in the Dow: 
corporate profits, the rate of inflation, interest rates, 
unemployment figures, proposed changes in government policy, etc.... 
The list could go on for a page, if not more. If we only had twelve 
observations of the Dow, we would have to pick fewer than twelve of 
these many potentially related factors to include in the model since 
no model can have more explanations than observations. To exceed the 
number of observations with explanations is like trying to decide 
which of several lines best passes through a point. This is 
logically impossible because an infinite number of lines intersect a 
point. Essentially, these models are attempts to fit lines to data, 
but the effort is futile if we have more explanations than 


observations. 


If we had a large number of observations this would not be such 


a problem because we could include many more variables and, by trial 


and error, eliminate those that are not important. But with only 


twelve observations, there are many sets of variables that will all 
seem equally important to include. That is, many different 
combination of variables will explain the past twelve quarters of the 
DJIA equally well, yet these alternative combinations make different 
predictions for this quarter's performance. Our inability to know, a 
priori, which model to believe greatly increases our uncertainty in 
the predictions. We would have to first predict the right model 
before we could predict the right outcome. 

Presidential elections, like the Dow, might be explained by a 
long list of relevant factors. Whether we chose to include one set 
of variables or another in a model makes an enormous difference in 
the prediction. The models advanced by Alan Abramowitz and by Lewis- 
Beck and Rice, for example, are theoretically and methodologically 
quite similar. Yet Abramowitz's best estimate was right on target in 
1992 while Lewis-Beck and Rice were off by a long-shot. How could we 
have known, before the election, whether to believe the prediction of 
one model or the other? Both models were equally good at explaining 
past election outcomes and neither was more theoretically compelling. 
Very little distinguishes the models, but picking one model would 
have predicted a Clinton victory while picking the other would have 
predicted Bush. Our inability to know, in advance, which model to 
believe makes it very hard to use them to predict the election. 


Because we only have a dozen or so presidential elections to 
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help us sort through all of the possible factors to include ina 
model, the forecasting models are plagued by a great deal of 
uncertainty as to the proper model composition. Slight changes, 
which have no empirical or theoretical significance, can greatly 
alter the prediction of any of the presidential election forecasting 
models. Since we do not have enough information to know, before the 
fact, what to include in the models, and since including different 
variables produces different predictions, we are in no position to 
predict the outcome with any serious level of certainty. 
Drawing the Circles after Firing the Arrows 

If picking the right presidential election forecasting model is 
currently indeterminate, and if the margins of error are large even 
if we were to know the right model, one would expect that the models 
would be sullied by a record of poor prediction. But forecasting 
models have the reputation of a history of successful prediction. 
How have the models managed to gain this reputation? In part, this 
can be explained by the lack of critical examination by political 
scientists inclined to believe the theory behind forecasting. But 
more importantly, the modelers, themselves, have sometimes reported 
statistics that exaggerate a model's performance. The two most 
prominent presidential election forecasters, Lewis-Beck and Rice, for 
example tout the excellent predictive record of their model. They 


report that it successfully "predicted" 10 of the last 11 elections 


with an average absolute error of 5.6% of the electoral college vote. 


That seems very impressive until one realizes that what they are 


reporting are not predictions at all. Rather it is the "fit" of a 
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model to events after those events have taken place. With less than 


a dozen elections it is no surprise that they could find some 
combination of variables that could account for past outcomes. 

Other political scientists have offered humorous models that 
successfully "predict" past presidential elections. One joke model 
shows that whether the Beaujolais harvest is good successfully 
"predicts" the election outcome. Another is based on the baseball 
league that wins the all-star game, and yet others are based on 
candidates' height, attractiveness, and left-handedness. All of 
these joke models have a record of successful prediction, but that is 
because they were made after the fact. If you already know where the 
arrow lands it is not hard to draw the circles around it. 

Even worse, some of the modelers have changed their models after 
an election to maintain its successful record of prediction. Ray 
Fair, for example, changed whether Ford should be counted as an 
incumbent in his model after 1976 and altered one other variable to 
improve the model's track record. Rather than altering their model, 
Lewis-Beck and Rice have simply proposed three different models in 
three elections to ensure their history of success. Perhaps the only 
predictions skeptical readers should believe are those made before an 
election occurs. 

Unfortunately, even successful predictions made before an 
election do not necessarily validate a model. According to one 
estimate there were over twenty presidential election forecasting 
models making prediction in 1992. Since there are only two 


realistically possible outcomes and relatively little variation in 
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the popular vote percentages, it is possible that some of those 
models will pick the right winner and even close to the right margin 
of victory by chance alone. Only if we could observe the same model 
over several future elections could we really develop confidence in 
its predictive power. 


Conclusion 


While retrospective voting theory offers intriguing hypotheses 
about the irrelevance of campaigns, presidential election forecasting 
models are simply incapable of providing a meaningful test of the 
theory. If the modelers are seriously interested in testing this 
theory they should try to predict gubernatorial races and other 
elections that occur in large enough numbers to produce real results. 
Presidential election forecasting models, like the Beaujolais or 
candidate height models, should remain part of "recreational 
political science". They cannot tell us who will win the presidency, 


nor can they test any theories, but the models can provide an 


entertaining distraction from the pundits and polls during a 


campaign. 
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1. EMU: CRISIS, WHAT CRISIS? 


The leeway for national economic policy-making has narrowed down considerably over 
the past decade because market forces and capital mobility have made many policy 
measures largely inefficient (Gretschmann 1993a). EMU was designed to bring about 
change and to open up new options and extended leeway for European Monetary Policy. 
However, as a matter of fact, on the economic front, the path towards EMU now looks 
less clear and the promised EMU-land does not look as bright as it did 12 months ago. 
Creating a common currency was meant to bring the Member States of the EC closer 
together, but today it seems to be driving them apart. The idea that the European 
Monetary System (EMS), with the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) at its core, may be 
a launching pad for EMU has been shaken to near collapse. Tensions and conflicts among 
the Member States on the future of the EC became obvious, right after the Heads of State 
and Government had signed the Maastricht Treaty on 7 February 1992. Major issues of 
contention have been the GATT negotiations, the EC budget, widening or deepening 
strategies, politics over Central and Eastern Europe, the war in Yugoslavia, the stability 
risks of EMU, etc. Even the completion according to plan of the Single Market, intended 
for the end of 1992, has not been fully achieved. 


As if all these setbacks were not enough, the EMS has recently suffered a crisis without 
precedent and it is no daring proposition to assume that 1994 will be another year of 
argument about the future of monetary cooperation in Europe. The events of the past few 
months have not left unaffected the credibility and probability which the markets assign 


to the Maastricht Treaty and its centrepiece - Economic and Monetary Union (EMU). To 
the political economist this does not come as a surprise since he starts from the assumption 
that EMU is not primarily an economic enterprise but rather a genuine political one. 


EMU was designed in order to contribute to getting rid of the EC’s monetary master of 
discipline and order. It has been widely acknowledged that the very success of the EMS, 
built on the willingness of EC central banks to delegate voluntarily part of their 
sovereignty to the Bundesbank in order to borrow credibility, came at a political cost: the 
Germans had settled in the driver’s seat of European Monetary Policy - and this is at odds 
with the idea of the EC as a Community. With the growing economic success of the EMS 
over time, the other European Member States wanted to join the driver at the steering 
wheel. Political acceptance of German monetary hegemony dropped sharply. EMU 
represents a fine device to shake off German dominance and rebalance the asymmetric 
distribution of economic power and monetary influence in the EC. 


2. MONETARY COOPERATION AND NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST; CUM, 
VERSUS OR WHAT? 


The problem is in essence one of economically intertwined political geography. Markets 
have triggered a development towards economic integration which makes policies 
structurally interdependent. As suggested by Cooper (1985), two economies are 
*structurally interdependent’ if they are sufficiently open vis-a-vis each other that the 
economic events which affect one also influence the other. Structural interdependence 
between different countries mainly results from the interconnection of their trade and 
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financial exchanges. For instance, domestic activity partly depends on exports which are 
determined by foreign incomes, foreign marginal propensities to import and the terms of 
trade. The latter are affected by changes in relative prices and trade behaviour as well as 
by exchange rates. The removal of capital controls and the completion of a single market, 
as in the EC, also create financial interdependence, even though differences in financial 
structures may persist. 


Voluminous literature on ’spillover’ effects and "beggar-thy-neighbour’ policies has 
followed the seminar papers of Mundell and Fleming in the 1960s. Some models 
emphasize that monetary coordination is needed because of the monopoly power of NCBs 
in issuing money (Krugman and Obsteld, 1988). As exchange rates are a major 
determinant of relative prices, monetary authorities may try to appreciate their currencies, 
for instance when implementing an unbalanced policy mix - e.g. a tight monetary policy 
and a loose fiscal policy - as in the United States in the early 1980s and in Germany since 
1991. 


Such a strategy is pointless if adopted simultaneously by several central banks, resulting 
only in competitive appreciation and depleting economic activity. Conversely, monetary 
authorities should not try to depreciate their currencies to boost exports at the risk of 
fuelling inflation through rounds of competitive devaluation. To prevent both types of 
scenario, coordination is required. 


Economies may also be interdependent if they are affected by highly correlated shocks 
(Bayoumi, Eichengreen 1992). These shocks may come from the rest of the world (e.g. 
changes in oil or commodity prices) or from one of the partner economies, if these are 
structurally interdependent. The latter case is illustrated by the effects of Germany 
Monetary Unification (GMU) on all EC countries in the early 1990s. The impact of a 
shock on various economies may, nevertheless, be different, depending on whether it 
affects the countries’ real or money markets in a symmetric or asymmetric, and temporary 
or permanent, way (Cohen and Wyplosz, 1989). 


The willingness and motivation of a country to integrate, i.e. to ’join the club’ and give 
up national sovereignty in monetary affairs - often ascribed to cooperative spirit’ within 
the Community - is clearly based on self-interest. Standard economic theory suggests that 
independent monetary policy often leads to suboptimal outcomes due to externalities from 
individual one-sided action (Portes 1993). Coordination, so the argument goes, can achieve 
much better results. Even Bundesbank-’enforced’ cooperation is considered to be 
conducive primarily to price stability but in the long run also to growth and employment 
in Europe. Another proposition suggests that willingness to accept losses in national 
sovereignty results from potential political benefits of self-binding elements in the EMS. 
National monetary authorities swap portions of their autonomy for import of stability by 
shadowing Bundesbank policies. Such behaviour helps national policy-makers fend off 
interest-group claims for more relaxed monetary and economic policies. They can and do 
indeed point to the fact that despite their (alleged) willingness to correspond to such 
suggestions, unfortunately’ they are unable to do so because of international ties and their 
embeddedness in EC monetary arrangements. Therefore, they can maintain that they do 
not have a choice. 
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3. EXPERIENCE AND CHALLENGES OF EUROPEAN MONETARY 
COOPERATION 


The idea of EMU is not a new one. As long ago as 1970 the Werner Report set out a 
three-stage process of greater economic and monetary integration. Its proposals never got 
off the ground, largely because of the lack of convergence between the economies of the 
Member States and a lack of political determination to promote such convergence. 


Since 1979, coaperation in the field of monetary policy between the Member States of the 
EC has taken place under the aegis of the European Monetary System (EMS). It resulted 
from efforts to create a zone of relative monetary stability in Europe in the face of dollar 
volatility and international currency turbulence (Gros, Thygesen 1992). 


As early as 1977, EC President Roy Jenkins in a speech at the European Institute in 
Florence pleaded for a decoupling of the European currencies from the floating dollar. 
Both the German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and the French President Giscard d’Estaing 
picked up this idea and promoted it politically. The French Government in particular had 
a strong interest in this:.it wished to swap the former expansionary monetary policy for 
a more restrictive, anti-inflationary stance. In 1977 it announced monetary targets. 
However, this policy met domestic resistance: the trade unions and employers simply 
ignored the Government’s intention to reduce inflation. This led to a high level of 
inflation. Moreover, the intended strict fiscal policy was not firmly implemented, for both 
Barre and French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing (leading rightist coalition) feared the 
electoral consequences. What the Government needed was credibility in its deflationary 
policy. A form of monetary cooperation, especially with Germany, would give the French 
Government the additional credibility it needed. So the French Government was prepared 
to give up French monetary autonomy in exchange for the discipline of a common 
monetary system. 


In more general terms the political essence of the EMS has always been the desire of non- 
German monetary authorities to benefit from the well-established reputation of a foreign 
monetary institution, i.e. the Bundesbank, by committing themselves to a common goal 
(price stability) and, hence, to a common target (the nominal exchange rate). As a result, 
even if the EMS was originally conceived as a symmetric system, which required 
coordination among national authorities participating in its mechanisms on an equal 
footing, market forces ascribed the dominant role to the Bundesbank as the pivotal 
institution. In so far as. those NCBs which sustained their ERM commitment have 
progressively gained credibility, this has contributed to a reduction in risk premia paid on 
interest rates vis-d-vis Germany and, hence, increased their margin for manoeuvre as well 
as their status in ERM negotiations. 


After overcoming initial teething troubles, the system has functioned satisfactorily and, in 
the course of time, has become a source of growing monetary stability. Since 1987, there 
has been no general realignment of exchange rate parities. This has been taken as a clear 
indication that the EMS has proved extremely successful in bringing down inflation and 
interest rates in some formerly high-inflation countries. However, the parallel removal of 
capital controls and the steps taken towards the completion of the EC Single Market have 
simultaneously reduced the autonomy of national monetary policies. 
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In fact, EMS has turned the EC into a Deutschmark zone: the German Bundesbank fixed 
its monetary policy autonomously while other Member States sought to stabilize their 
exchange rates against the Deutschmark by controlling their monetary basis (Gretschmann, 
Kotz, Sleijpen 1993). This has introduced asymmetry into the EMS by putting the burden 
of adjustment on the inflating countries. Although this has been widely recognized as 
successful, German leadership has been less and less readily accepted. Several EC 
countries felt that their economic policies were unduly restricted by the high priority 
assigned by the Bundesbank to preventing inflation and trying strictly to control the money 
supply. \ 


In the second half of the 1980s Germany was firmly sitting in the driver’s seat of 
European Monetary Policy, with the rest of the EMS countries constrained in their 
monetary and fiscal leeway. France had benefited from the monetary discipline and 
credibility of the system and had succeeded in bringing inflation down considerably. The 
situation in the EMS had reached an equilibrium. However, France, now in a much 
stronger economic position than before EMS, decided to challenge the system. 


Particularly for political reasons, France and several other Member States felt the need to 
underline the essential character of EMS as a truly European arrangement, rather than a 
pure Deutschmark block. In the late 1980s these countries moved towards freeing their 
monetary policies from the dictée allemande. In 1988, the French Finance Minister, 
Balladour, and his Italian colleague, Amato, proposed that one European central bank 
should substitute for EMS in order to overcome the loss of autonomy resulting from 
German domination of EMS. The Germans reacted with mixed feelings but, rather than 
blocking, they took the initiative and proposed at the Hannover Summit to set up a 
committee, chaired by Jacques Delors, President of the European Commission, with the 
task of studying and proposing steps leading to a European Monetary Union. 


4. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF EMU - MARK I: INCEPTION AND 
RATIONALE 


The Delors Committee Report presented in June 1989 brought EMU to the forefront of 
the European debate. EMU was defined as an irreversible locking of exchange rates, 
leading to the adoption of a single European currency. This currency would be managed 
by an independent European Central Bank, setting the level of interest rates across the 
Community. Ingeniously, the scene had been set to start negotiations on how to redesign 
European monetary cooperation and how to assign it Treaty status. For this purpose, in 
December 1990, an Intergovernmental Conference (IGC) on Economic and Monetary 
Union was convened and was supposed to work its way through the jungle of practical and 
theoretical scenarios which are part of the EMU business (Italianer 1993). 


But there were also economic reasons why an ’ever-closer’ economic and monetary union 
was a ’non-obscure object of desire’: 


1) Inthe summer of 1991, the completion of the internal market is within reach. Its full 
benefits, however, can only be reaped if exchange rate uncertainty, as well as other 
obstacles, are removed. Accepting °1992’ as a foregone conclusion, most business 
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people consider exchange rate fluctuations to be the major remaining barrier to trade. 
The combination of the ’1992 programme’ with EMU would translate not only into 
static gains, but also into a higher sustainable rate of economic growth (dynamic 
effects). Empirical estimates show that reduced exchange rate uncertainty would 
permit a reduction in the rate of return necessary to stimulate new investment. No 
matter to what extent this argument can stand scrutiny, its psychological impact is 
undisputed: if politicians develop and present credible strategic commitments to 
EMU, economic agents will doubtlessly adjust their expectations and anticipate the 
would-be changes in their behaviour. 

Growing Taaats and financial interdependence, particularly the free circulation of 
capital across national frontiers, is eroding Member States’ autonomy in economic 
and monetary policy-making. Once every financial institution in the EC is free to 
accept deposits and to grant loans to any customer in any national currency, the 
capability of national central banks to control monetary aggregates will be lost. As 
the Padoa-Schioppa Report has put it: you cannot have free capital movement, fixed 
exchange rates and independent national monetary policy-making at the same time. 
With liberalization of capital markets, the area in which a currency is used and the 
jurisdiction in which its banking system operates will no longer dovetail. This will 
make a truly supernational institutional arrangement necessary. 

It is frequently argued that efficiency gains would accrue from a move to EMU. 
These include a reduction in all exchange rate-related transaction costs such as bid- 
spreads and other commissions in foreign exchange transactions. These costs add up 
to at least 0.5% of gross domestic product per year for the EC as a whole, i.e. about 
15 billion ECU in absolute figures. Moreover, positive effects will result from the 
elimination of information costs and the reduction of incentives for price 
discrimination made possible by the simultaneous use of a number of national 
currencies. Through EMU, prices will be made directly comparable. Finally, 
economic opportunities will arise, resulting from the fact that foreign exchange 
reserves, formerly held in order to defend intra-union exchange rates and to fend off 
speculative attacks on a currency, will be set free. 


However, these points alone cannot explain why EMU has indeed been put on top of the 
agenda of European integration for the 1990s. Leaving the EMS behind and turning 
towards EMU involves some risks for every government. Standard argument holds that 
it is the expected loss of national sovereignty in the area of monetary and economic policy- 
making that makes some Member States hesitate to commit themselves to a fully-fledged 
EMU (Sandholtz 1993). 


However, since EC Member States through their participation in the EMS had already 
given up national monetary sovereignty some years ago, this argument cannot stand 
scrutiny. The only country which would suffer a sovereignty loss in the EMS constellation 
was the monetary hegemon, i.e. Germany. As a matter of fact, France in particular has 
always seen EMU as a politically inspired means to control German economic power. 


2) 


5. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF EMU - MARK II: GERMAN UNIFICATION 
BEGGAR-THY-NEIGHBOUR STYLE 


This situation has been aggravated by German unification and how it was completed 
(Gretschmann 1993b). For reasons of domestic political support, the true economic costs 
of unification were ignored. But, as soon as 1990-1991, it became clear that unification 
would cost dearly, involving: (1) permanent trade deficits, since Germany diverted exports 
(to the new Laeuder) and increased imports; (2) high structural unemployment, in the East 
due to a non-competitive economy whose former markets have broken away and due to 
high wage expectations; (3) high inflation resulting from the huge public deficits over the 
next decade to pay for the monetary transfers to the new Laender necessary to keep up 
social control and to build up infrastructure; (4) high interest rates set by the Bundesbank 
to stabilize the value of the DEM in a situation of national fiscal laxity. All of the above 
were bound to be a potent mixture leading to domestic political turmoil, and which would 
have consequences for Germany’s partners in the regional and global economy. 


Table 1: 
Net Borrowing Requirements ! 
(in billions of US$) 


Amounts ” 
projected 
in 1991 


Projections * 
revised 
in 1993 


GNP 
growth rates 


1993 24 43 -1,9/-2,5 
1994 19 45 +1,4 
1995 15,5 45 +2,2 
1996 14 32 +2,4 


i, Federal level only, own calculations 
2,3, Source: Financial Planning Council / Bonn 


While many foreign governments worry about Germany becoming too strong in political 
terms, economists are concerned about a weaker Germany in economic terms and the 
spillovers this might have on the rest of Europe. The economic effects have been 
ambivalent: on the one hand, German unification triggered a release of pent-up demand 
for Western consumption goods among the long-depressed East German population. This 
demand could not be completely met by West German producers, since by the end of the 
80s Germany was producing at full capacity. Consequently, the East-German demand-gap 
was filled by imports. Indeed, Germany’s current account surplus, the world’s largest in 
1989, turned negative in the following years, due to an increase in exports of EC partner 
countries to Germany of about 30% between 1989 and 1991. In other words, export-led 
growth opportunities opened up for the rest of Europe. In countries like The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Denmark and Austria, between 30% and 50% of annual GDP increase must be 
ascribed to German imports expansion. 
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Parallel to these positive effects, another - negative - effect has been at work since 1990: 
with German economic and social union, money supply has grown tremendously. Debt 
financing of the burden of unification (see Table 1) had to be accommodated on the 
monetary side. Consequently, inflation doubled in Germany and the Bundesbank started 
to worry about the stability of the DEM. In order to fend off ’inflationary tendencies’ 
(and, to be sure, to attract foreign capital) interest rates were kept extraordinarily high. 
These high rates were transmitted through the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) of the 
EMS and forced countries like France, the UK or Italy to also keep interest rates rather 
high, if they did not want to risk a depreciation of their currencies vis-a-vis the DEM. 
This blocked recovery from the severe recession in Europe and lengthened the dole queue 
in France and elsewhere. The loss in potential growth resulting from this amounts to 1 %- 
2% in annual growth rates for some European countries. 


German unification has indeed strained the EMS immensely in recent times (Chauffour et 
al 1992: Englander, Egebo 1993). The need to finance massive public expenditures in 
Eastern Germany has forced the Federal Government into increasingly tapping world 
capital markets. The policy mix of an expansionary fiscal policy combined with a 
restrictive monetary stance of the Bundesbank has substantially increased the level of 
interest rates and thus attracted international capital, with a conforming appreciation of the 
DEM against the US dollar and a reversal of the German (formerly positive) balance of 
payments. It is more than astonishing that the EMS has survived this extreme test for so 
long, since all members of the scheme, even those facing severe recession at home, like 
the United Kingdom, had to follow the Bundesbank’s stance, thus putting domestic 
economic recovery at risk (Spahn 1992). 


Against this background it is thus quite understandable that non-German officials regard 
interest rate levels as being too high in Europe, due to German stubbornness. They 
secretly hope that EMU is a way of relaxing the tough German anti-inflationary policy 
now implicitly imposed on others by the Bundesbank. 


6. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF EMU - MARK Iii: CHANGES IN THE 
POLITICAL INTEREST CONSTELLATION 


What German unification effected was not only an - asymmetric - macroeconomic shock 
to the rest of Europe, but also deep changes in the interest constellation and political 
preferences of the EC Member States. 


As mentioned above, the desire of notably France, and Italy in particular, to get rid of 
German dominance - after having borrowed enough monetary credibility to strengthen 
their economies sufficiently - and to equilibrate the asymmetry of the EMS, as conceived 
in 1988/89, was at the inception of EMU. Germany bowed to the interests of its partners 
(1) because it wanted to prove its dedicated attitude as a truly European player, 
(Germany’s identity and foreign policy stance after World War II have always been 
derived from being a member of the exclusive club’, the EC) and (2) because it did not 
want to endanger its export markets in EC partner countries (primarily in France). After 
the coming down of the Berlin Wall in 1989 Germany was even more willing to 
compromise on the EMU side, because it badly needed the support of other Member 
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States, notably France, and the EC as a whole to make unification happen. Between 1989 
and the Maastricht Summit at the end of 1991, many indications can be found that German 
support of EMU was a bargain, the other side of which was French assent to rapid 
unification. Both the German Government and the Bundesbank released statements 
repeatedly stating that EMU was desirable not for economic reasons but for political ones 
(Sandholtz 1993). 


Special interest in EMU was articulated in the period up to the Maastricht Summit by the 
economically weaker Member States, like Spain, Portugal and Ireland. Spain in particular, 
but also smaller (but rich) Member States, like Denmark, put some hope in the European 
Central Bank, to be based on a one-country-one-vote decision-making structure. Some 
countries expected this constellation to lead to less emphasis on and less one-sidedness 
towards price stability in Europe. What a country like Spain needed already at this time 
was employment and growth. 


The vantage point of the weak currency countries can be characterized as follows: given 
the menu of choice between more inflation and more unemployment, they opted for a 
different point on the famous Philips curve, due to political preferences. Germany and 
other countries with ageing populations and a high level of savings and wealth are on the 
anti-inflation side. Countries like Portugal, Spain, Italy and Greece are much less 
interested in protecting financial assets, the holding of which is not a widely spread 
phenomenon in their economies. They are faced with high youth unemployment and their 
primary objective is the creation of jobs. They have therefore been willing to accept a 
higher level of inflation, bearing in mind that inflation redistributes from the saver 
(creditor) to the investor (debtor). 


One of the major problems of EMU is its deflationary bias. It goes without saying that for 
many countries EMU will put strong adjustment pressures on their economy. As the 
exchange rate as an instrument for adaptation to international markets will no longer be 
available, national wage and interest rates will have to be flexible enough to bolster 
adjustment shocks. However, without compensation for wage and interest rate adjustment, 
economic pressure will mount in weak currency countries. In order to lessen the 
temptation for those countries to print money aggressively, regional redistribution 
(possibly in the form of a dramatic increase in structural funds) will be required. 
Therefore Spain in particular - as the spokesman for the Southern interests - wanted (and 
was promised in Maastricht) a distinct increase in Community transfers through the setting 
up of a Cohesion Fund (Molle, Sleijpen, Vanheukelen 1993). 


The EC Commission’s interest in EMU was clear: to use it as a leverage for increasing 
its economic influence and strengthening its role as the nucleus of a to-be Eurogovernment 
(Vaubel 1992). 


As compared to this interest structure, the post-Maastricht constellation differed 

considerably: 

- | The Commission had to accept that the institutional structure of the European Central 
Bank-to-be was clearly intergovernmental in character and according to design 
completely independent from political instructions. Moreover, with Europe in deep 
recession, the Single Market still incomplete and the EMS in disarray, the 
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Commission’s political hopes and ambitions for more steering competences through 
EMU were scaled back. 

Spain and its allies for Cohesion-Fund money had to go through hard times and came 
off the Edinburgh Summit in December 1992 with far less than they had expected. 
This result was due to the consequences of the deep recession for Member States 
national budgets and their reduced willingness to make financial means available for 
further integration. This notably holds for Europe’s payments, Germany, the financial 
resources of which were depleted because of the costs incurred by unification. 
rinse eo in EMU was rapidly decreasing when unification was formally 
achieved, and the general public’s willingness to give up the DEM for a single 
European currency faded away. As the EC did not do much to help the Germans cope 
with the painful consequences of ’the biggest merger in history’, the Germans acted 
on their own. They (ab-)used their dominant position in Europe’s monetary regime 
to attract foreign capital and fend-off inflation by keeping interest rates high: this may 
be interpreted as a kind of ’enforced solidarity’ as a pay-back for decade-long German 
economic support of other Member States. In this process it has become clear to the 
Germans that this strategy would not have been possible without their strong DEM. 
So why give it up for a vague European ideal. 

Even France’s interest in EMU was undergoing considerable change between the 
beginning of 1992 and mid-1993: The French learnt quickly that in the wake of 
unification Germany’s economic power had begun to soften. The economic 
fundamentals in France showed better performance than the German ones and 
politicians began to rejoice that the French economy had now outcompeted the 
German one and that the French franc would be the national candidate for the new 
anchor currency in the EC. In this perception, it appeared no longer necessary nor 
desirable nor logic to press for EMU: in EMU no national currency would be allowed 
to dominate the system, which was clearly in the French interest as long as the DEM 
was the hegemon. But then there appeared to be a chance that the French franc would 
take over leadership. In the face of such a development EMU would be superfluous 
and even counterproductive from the French perspective. 


What the tectonic shifts in Eastern Europe revealed was the fact that integration is still 
dependent upon national interests and international interest constellations. Neither does 
there seem to be a supranational European identity or European interests in their own 
right, nor does the collective ideal predominate over national interests. A fully-fledged 
EMU would require the political will to direct fiscal and monetary politics to the collective 
interest at the expense of domestic ones (solidarity versus self-interest). Neither the 
Germans nor the French - in the present state of international affairs - are demonstrating 
such political will. Therefore the economic convergence claimed in the Maastricht Treaty 
should not be interpreted as an economic precondition but rather a device to render 
political and economic interests congruent. 


7. THE INDETERMINACY PRINCIPLE IN EMU-INTEGRATION 


The reason why it is extremely difficult to predict with any accuracy the course of events 
of EMU has to do with the endogeneity of the problem. This may be modelled in stylized 
fashion as follows: 
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Assume T is a political target variable, such as the desired level of integration (determined 
in France by the desire to tie down Germany and to increase French influence over 
European affairs, in Germany moulded by the need to keep the European - in particular 
the French - market open for German exports, to win support for unification, etc.). Z is 
a policy variable (= maximize influence through monetary and economic policy) and U 
is a stochastic disturbance term with the usual properties; t subscript indicates time. Then 
the model may read: 


(1) T = a+bZ+cT,,+u, 
Now assume a linear feed-back given by: 
(2) Z,=d+kT,, 

with d and k being parameters which describe the political behaviour of the policy- 
makers. Let us assume, d measures the ’defection proclivity’ and k reflects ’monetary 
action’, then rational behaviour implies that the parameters d and k are set so as to 
minimize deviations from the political target T: 


(3) E(V)=E(T,-T’)? 

with T’ the desired level of T and E denoting expected value. Given the assumption 
that the parameters in equation (1) are independent from d and k, the optimal settings of 
d and k are: 


(4) k=-c/b(5) d=(T’-a)/b. 
Proof: 
Substituting (3) through (1) and (2) yields 
E(V)=E(a+bZ,+cT,, +u,T’)? 
=E(a+bd+bkT,, +cT,-a+u,-T’)? 
=E(a+bd+T,,(bk+c)+u,-T’)? 
For k=-c/b we have: T,,(bk+c)=T,,,(c-c)=0 
for d=(T’-a)/b respectively: 
a+b(T’-a)/b-T’ =a+T’-a-T’ =0. 
This leads to: 
E(V)=E(u,)?=0. 


In such a setting, the effects on T through changes in the parameters d and k can be 
clearly predicted. 


Now_suppose that the parameters a and b are themselves a function of the policy 
parameters d and k (endogeneity): 
(6)T,=a(dk) + b(dk)Z,+cT,, +u, 
The optimal settings are then 
(9) k=-c/b (dk) and 
(10) d=(y-a(dk))/b(dk) (the derivation is analogous to the one above). 


It is clear that in such cases, the effects are indeterminable. The degree of control 
necessary for determining the policy outcome requires complete knowledge about the 
functions (a (d,k) and b (d,k), but these - like moving targets - vary with the choice of d 
and k itself. 


E 
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8. THE FRANCO-GERMAN CRISIS: HOW TO BLOW UP EMU 


Since Black Wednesday in September 1992 when the Italian lira and the British pound left 
the ERM and other countries had to devalue, the EMS has been in disarray. Currency 
turmoil and speculative attacks continued through the first half of 1993. 


On 29 July, after its regular Thursday meeting, the Board of the Bundesbank failed to 
announce widely expected cuts in any of its key interest rates. That set off a flood of sale 
orders for the French franc, the Danish krona, the Belgian franc and the Spanish peseta. 
The financial markets were in turmoil and the European Monetary System (EMS) was 
facing its worst crisis in its 14-year history. 


The French finance Minister vowed to defend the franc and absolutely ruled out the 
possibility of devaluation for reason of political prestige. The financial markets did not 
believe him and went for a sure bet. On Friday, 30 July, the franc came under renewed 
pressure and fell below the official rate with respect to the German mark. This forced EC 
finance Ministers into an emergency session. In order to cope with the crisis, Germany 
suggested a modest widening of all ERM bands to 6%, a notion France rejected on the 
ground that it would present speculators with a still-tempting target. France’s 
counterproposal, that the ERM drop its anchor currency by freeing the Deutschmark to 
float on its own, was not accepted either (though it was supported from his sickbed by the 
European Commission President, Jacques Delors). In this case the franc would have taken 
over the anchor function of the DEM and economic hegemony of France over Europe 
would have been within reach. Anyway, Holland and Belgium insisted on maintaining 
their links to the Deutschmark rather than to an anchorless ERM. When Denmark joined 
this chorus, France was defeated and humiliated, and proposed ERM reform to save face. 


On Monday morning, 2 August, Ministers announced that the EMS currencies, with the 
exception of the Dutch guilder, were to be allowed to fluctuate within a 15 %-band around 
their parity with the DEM. By this the quasi-fixed exchange rate structure of the EMS was 
turned into floating in disguise. 


Within hours of that announcement, analysts of the Maastricht Treaty on European Union 
were claiming that the Treaty was for all effective purposes dead and buried and that there 
was never going to be a monetary union in Europe, basically because the German horse 
had thrown off its French rider (Financial Times, 3 August). EMS, the launching pad for 
a fully-fledged EMU, was blown-up. 


But what lies behind this blow. In previous sieges the franc had always been able to count 
on strong Bundesbank support. But with France’s proclaimed leadership takeover in the 
economic area and after Alphandery’s (French Finance Minister) public reprimand of 
Germany’s interest rate policy in June, Germans were peeved. When the French thought 
time had come to claim their leadership, the Bundesbank refrained from earlier intended 
interest cuts on 29 June, fully aware of the potential consequences. 
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The political purpose of this strategy was threefold: 

1. Let the markets teach the French a lesson about which one is the anchor currency in 
Europe. 

2. Find a way to escape the intervention duties in the EMS, which lead to money supply 
increase (60 billion DEM in the week before the crisis mainly resulting from sales of 
DEM in favour of FRF) and inflationary pressures. 

If EMS is seriously battered, the prospects for EMU will worsen drastically and this 
means that the DEM will survive (for a long shot). 


And, indeed, the markets have dispelled the myth of European economic solidarity. 


The following were enumerated as causes of the crisis: stubbornness of the Bundesbank; 
currency speculations; German unification load; obsolescence of the old EMS framework, 


etc. As the scapegoats the two usual suspects were rounded up: the Bundesbank and Wall 
Street. 


In France there is rising paranoia that the speculative attacks on the ERM are part of an 
American ’conspiracy’ to destroy European Monetary Union and, in doing so, put the 
brakes on European integration. A ’Wall-Street-Mafia’, so the argument goes, has 
torpedoed a Eurocurrency-to-be which might become a major competitor to the dollar in 
international portfolios. 


As far as the Bundesbank’s role in the crisis is concerned, it is blamed for having betrayed 
the Italians first, then the British and now the French. The Italians were promised in 
September 1992 an interest rate reduction in exchange for a lira devaluation, reductions 
which turned out to be marginal. The British were punished for non-compliance with 
Bundesbank recommendations by telling the market that the pound would go soft. The 
French were rebuked by the Bundesbank stopping its intervention in favour of the franc 
and triggering major speculation abroad through non-action on interest rates. 


Yet, both arguments just hide a deeper truth: no economy can afford to become dependent 
upon the inflation or deflation proclivity of its neighbours nor can it afford to suffer from 
the impact of economic turmoil abroad, if it wants to preserve the social stability of 


economic agents across Member States as well as sufficient convergence of economic 
fundamentals. 


Consequently, a group of well known American economists argued that "the demise of the 
narrow ERM now opens the door to better performance in most economies ... the ERM 
offers a significant opportunity to recapture the buoyant spirit that animated Europe in the 
run up to 1992" (Blanchard et.al. 1993). 


Integration a la Jacques Rueffi (the economic adviser of De Gaulle), who once stated 
*l’Europe se fera par la monnaie ou pas du tout’, (Europe will be forged through money 
or not at all, i.e. through monetary policies), has been made much more difficult. Today 
it is not only the currencies that are now floating but the EC as a whole. 
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The issue of the justification of judicial review in 
a democracy has recently made something of a comeback, 
after a period in which arguments about the theory of 
constitutional interpretation dominated the literature. 
In this article, I revisit this old issue in the light of 
recent contributions by Samuel Freeman, Jonathan Riley, 
Erwin Chemerinsky, and Lawrence Sager. In Part I, I 
examine the standard legal debate concerning the 
democratic legitimacy of judicial review. This debate is 
weakened by its avoidance of the underlying normative 


issues and its failure to engage the relevant empirical 
evidence. 


In Part II, I review the justifications of judicial 
review offered from the standpoint of political 
philosophy by Freeman and Riley. While their arguments 
are largely persuasive, they do not justify judicial 
review as a necessary institution in a constitutional 
democracy. It is justified simply as another permissible 
check on government action. I then argue that the 
traditional debate about democracy and judicial review is 
not really concerned with justifying judicial review in 
the abstract but is rather concerned with whether the 
Supreme Court has too much power in the American 
political system. I identify a number of questions worth 
asking about the relative power of the Court. 


In Part III, I consider these questions in the light 
of the theory of democratic justification offered by 
Charles Beitz. This theory involves testing the American 
practice of judicial review by whether it would be 
approved by citizens in an ideal democratic forum. I 
argue that citizens in an ideal forum would not adopt our 
practice of judicial review because it gives an 
unjustified amount of power to the Supreme Court. This 
argument is supported by the experience of countries that 
have adopted various forms of judicial review since World 
War II. In a brief concluding section, I speculate about 
why the democracy and judicial review debate has not 
advanced very far in the last several decades and on how 
we might advance the discussion in the future. 


I. 


The contemporary debate concerning democracy and 
judicial review can only be understood against an 
historical background. When Alexander Bickel argued that 
"judicial review is a deviant institution in the American 
democracy," he was not announcing a self-evident truth.1 


1 


Alexander M. Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch (New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962), p. 18. 
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It seemed just as obvious to other scholars that the 
United States was a constitutional democracy, the word 
constitutional denoting the importance and legitimacy of 
placing restraints on the representatives of the people. 
But scholars like Bickel long had the edge in the post- 
New Deal scholarly debate because of the impact of the 
confrontation between President Roosevelt and the Supreme 
Court. The New Deal experience seemed to show the folly 
of the Court trying to stand against the considered 
judgment of a massive and persistent electoral majority. 
Didn’t the Court cave in to the New Deal and remove 
itself from adjudicating the constitutionality of 
economic-regulatory legislation under the Constitution? 
This was the lesson Justice Frankfurter, Frankfurter’s 
clerk Bickel, and subsequent generations of 
constitutional scholars drew from the New Deal. The 
Court was perceived to be "deviant" because of the new 
power and legitimacy of the elected branches of 
government. The Court was different and thus deviant 
because it could not draw on elections to legitimate 
itself. 


The arguments of scholars like Bickel and John Ely 
are familiar, but still reward careful study. Bickel and 
Ely argue that the central characteristic of American 
democracy is popular representation through election and 
that judicial review runs counter to this characteristic. 
Bickel and Ely are aware that American government is one 
of checks and balances and that judicial review can be 
understood as a check against the elected branches. They 
contend, however, that judicial review is different. 
Judicial review is unique because it is final. Bickel 
and Ely argue, in effect, that there is no other national 
government institution that makes decisions that cannot 
be overturned by an ordinary legislative majority. 
Presumably even the decisions of the Federal Reserve 
Board can be altered by a legislative majority, but not 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. To further heighten 
the insult to democratic institutions, the members of the 
Court have life terms and are not subject to any periodic 
review or, of course, to elections.2 


Although the assumption that judicial review is final 
appears at the end of the standard democratic argument 
against judicial review, it is actually the key to the 
entire argument. The standard argument is better 
understood if we use the finality assumption as the 
starting point. The argument proceeds as follows. 
Supreme Court decisions are final and unreviewable by 
ordinary legislative majorities. This unique quality of 
the Court stands in need of justification, given that our 
system emphasizes electoral accountability. Once this 


2 Ibid., pp. 16-20. 


assumption is highlighted, however, it becomes clear that 
the idea of finality is a legal concept. Court decisions 
are final because the only formal legal way to overturn 
them is by passing a constitutional amendment. The 
finality assumption thus evades the question of the 
actual impact of Court decisions on the political system. 
Are Court decisions effectively final in the political 
system? Many studies of judicial impact have emphasized 
that the Court has only one move in what is always a 
larger political struggle, particularly in the context of 


controversial decisions that other political actors care 
about. 


Another problem with this "countermajoritarian 
difficulty" argument is that it bypasses too many 
normative considerations. Do we live in a democracy? By 
what criteria? Do those criteria inevitably condemn 
judicial review or can they provide some place for it? 
Bickel, Ely, and other legal scholars take it for granted 
that the American system of government is a democracy and 
that it is obvious that this fact poses a problem for 
judicial review. But whether the American system of 
government is a democracy is not a fact at all. It is 
only the possible conclusion of a complex normative 
argument grounded in democratic theory. The legal 
scholars that have contributed to the judicial review and 
democracy debate have generally not undertaken this more 
complex normative task. 


On the other hand, the opposing point of view has not 
been any more sophisticated in its approach. To the 
opponents, most recently exemplified by Erwin 
Chemerinsky, it is clear that we live in a constitutional 
democracy where the Constitution specifies limits on 
majority rule and the normal operation of electoral 
democracy, limits that are widely accepted. If judicial 
review is used to enforce these limits, it simply 
operates as a further check on majority will. The limits 
the Supreme Court enforces are those having to do with 
individual rights. These rights are thought to be 
especially vulnerable to majoritarian violations. So 
judicial review only differs in degree, not in kind, from 
other countermajoritarian restraints such as the 
bicameral legislature, the committee system in Congress, 
and the presidential veto. Furthermore, the justices do 
have an electoral pedigree to the extent they are 
nominated by the president and confirmed by the Senate.4 


3 See, e.g., David M. O’Brien, Storm Center: The Supreme 
Court in American Politics (New York: W.W. Norton, 1986), 
pp. 286-321. 

Erwin Chemerinsky, "Foreword: The Vanishing 


Constitution," Harvard Law Review 103 (1989), pp. 43, 74- 
$3. 


This constitutionalist point of view has the same 
problems as the countermajoritarian view earlier 
described. It bypasses normative considerations by 
assuming without argument that the limits specified in 
the Constitution are justifiable in terms of democratic 
theory. It also reflects a legal point of view in 
assuming Supreme Court decisions are final. After all, 
the Court could not be an effective check on the elected 
branches unless its decisions cannot be overridden by 
ordinary legislative majorities. 


Later in this article I will address the failure of 
both points of view to develop an underlying normative 
theory. For now, I would like to concentrate on what 
happens if we abandon the legalistic finality assumption. 
What happens to these traditional arguments if we examine 
the empirical literature on the role of the Supreme Court 
in the American system of government? The empirical 
literature tends to undermine both views. The well-known 
work of Robert Dahl is a case in point. The core of 
Dahl’s view is the contention that "the views of a 
majority of the justices of the Supreme Court are never 
out of line for very long with the views prevailing among 
the lawmaking majorities of the country."5 Dahl produces 
arguments and evidence for this view, but its essential 
persuasive appeal consists of a challenge to anyone who 
accepts the finality assumption. The challenge is to 
explain how any government institution, much less the 
"least dangerous branch," could have the last word ina 
comparatively decentralized free society. 


It is true that the Warren and Burger Courts made 
numerous controversial decisions that protected 
individual rights and thus appeared to conflict with 
lawmaking majorities. But almost all of the 
controversial decisions related to state and local 
legislation. Because of the nation’s federal structure, 
the mere fact the a law is ruled unconstitutional does 
not mean the Supreme Court is ruling against a national 
lawmaking majority. Several studies support the 
inference that many Warren and Burger court decisions 
were supported by national public opinion.6 The failure 
of Republicans in the Senate during the Reagan 
Administration to pass court-curbing measures indicates 
that various controversial decisions had a substantial 


5 


Robert A. Dahl, Democracy and Its Critics (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1989), p. 190. 


See Thomas R. Marshall, Public Opinion and the Supreme 
Court (Boston: Unwin Hyman, 1989); David G. Barnum, "The 
Supreme Court and Public Opinion: Judicial Decision 
Making in the Post-New Deal Period," Journal of Politics 
47 (1985), p. 652. 


measure of support. The rejection of Judge Robert Bork’s 
nomination to the Supreme Court also provides evidence of 
this support.7 


The fact that the Supreme Court swims in the same 
political sea as other government institutions undermines 
both positions in the standard debate over judicial 
review. If much of the Court’s activism is in accord 
with national lawmaking majorities and public opinion, 
the Court cannot easily be described as a 
countermajoritarian institution. Further, if the Court 
responds over time to the rest of the political system 
and requires the cooperation of other government 
institutions to carry out its decisions, it is unlikely 
that the Court can protect the rights of minorities for 
very long. If the Court appears to be successful in 
protecting minority rights, it is likely that such 
minorities are also making effective headway with the 
elected branches.8 The finality assumption is thus only 
true as a formal legal matter and is not an accurate 
description of the Court’s actual power. 


This analysis should not dispel doubts about the 
democratic pedigree of judicial review. All I have done 
is show that the standard debate over judicial review, 
one much influenced by the orientation of legal scholars, 
is inadequate to capture the true normative and empirical 


complications of the issue. Both positions in the 
standard debate are marked by a suspicious simplicity. 
The arguments are easily made and easily answered. In 


what follows, I attempt to give the debate the complexity 
it deserves. 


Il. 


If one is to judge by recent scholarship on 
constitutionalism and judicial review, justifying 
judicial review as a matter of abstract politicai theory 
is not very difficult. Whether scholars start from the 
theory of rationality,9 Madisonian political theory,10 or 
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See Stephen M. Griffin, "Politics and the Supreme 
Court: The Case of the Bork Nomination," Journal of Law & 
Politics 5 (1989), p. 551. 

See generally Gerald N. Rosenberg, The Hollow Hope: 
Can Courts Bring About Social Change? (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991). 

See Jon Elster, Ulysses and the Sirens (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 93. 

10 See Stephen Holmes, “Precommitment and the Paradox of 
Democracy," in Constitutionalism and Democracy, ed. Jon 
Elster and Rune Slagstad (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988), pp. 195-240; Jonathan Riley, “American 
Democracy and Majority Rule," in Majorities and 


Rawls’s theory of justicell it appears it is not 
difficult to justify the idea of having the judiciary 
serve as an extra check on government action, 
particularly in the area of individual rights. 


The arguments of Samuel Freeman and Jonathan Riley 
are illustrative. Their arguments are similar, although 
Freeman operates within the framework of Rawls’s theory 
of justice and Riley appeals to the American political 
tradition. Freeman presents a Rawlsian argument that 
free and equal persons would seek to advance their 
interests in advancing and protecting their sense of 
justice and their conception of the good by endorsing a 
set of equal basic rights and liberties. One equal basic 
right would be the right to political participation. 

Free and equal persons attempting to specify their 

rights in the original position would also recognize 
various civil rights, including property rights and 
rights of legal process. It would then be reasonable for 
them to protect such rights by placing them in the 
constitution as a bill of rights. The question then 
becomes how such rights are to be enforced. Judicial 
review enters the picture as one of the possible checks 
and balances that can be used to enforce a bill of 
rights. Since the protection of equal basic rights is 
part of our idea of democracy, the use of judicial review 
to enforce such rights is not undemocratic.12 


One important idea that Freeman takes from Rawls is 
that in a just political system, the exercise of judicial 
review (or the use of any other constitutional check) is 
an infringement of the right of equal political 
participation. This infringement may be justified by the 
necessity of protecting other basic rights, but it is 
still an infringement. This means that the legitimacy of 
judicial review is inevitably a matter of resolving a 
conflict of rights, not simply a matter of protecting the 
rights of the minority against the power of the majority. 


Minorities, ed. John W. Chapman and Alan Wertheimer (New 
York: New York University Press, 1990), pp. 267-307. 

See Samuel Freeman, "Constitutional Democracy and the 
Legitimacy of Judicial Review," Law & Philosophy 9 (1990- 
1991), p. 327. I argued that Rawls’s theory can justify 
judicial review in an earlier article. See Stephen M. 
Griffin, “Reconstructing Rawls’s Theory of Justice: 
Developing a Public Values Philosophy of the 
Constitution," New York University Law Review 62 (1987), 

772-75. 
a? Freeman, “Constitutional Democracy and the Legitimacy 
of Judicial Review," pp. 338-39, 343-48, 352-53. 


Majority rule is also based on a constitutional right, 
the right of political participation.13 


Riley is concerned to show that American democracy is 
a "logically coherent form of just majority rule, where 
justice connotes protection of equal basic rights."14 
Democracy involves popular majority rule, but that rule 
is only legitimate to the extent it conforms to standards 
of justice. Riley argues that in societies with a 
British common law heritage, justice consists of 
protecting fundamental equal rights. In American 
democracy, such rights are protected by a written 
constitution that derives its authority from a unique 
conception of popular sovereignty. This conception of 
popular sovereignty holds that no government institution 
can ever possess complete sovereignty, and so the right 
to rule is divided among various levels and branches of 
government. American democracy thus involves a 
commitment to a strong version of separation of powers 
(or separated branches of government) and an extensive 
set of checks and balances. Like Freeman, Riley sees 
judicial review as one of the checks and balances it is 
appropriate to employ to protect fundamental rights in 
service of the sovereign Constitution.15 


If the arguments of Freeman and Riley seem familiar, 
one reason is that they are sophisticated versions of the 
constitutionalist position in the standard debate over 
democracy and judicial review. But the constitutionalist 
position and the arguments that Freeman and Riley derive 
from political philosophy are not equivalent. The 
purpose of the constitutionalist position is to justify 
the exercise of judicial review by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the here and now. Freeman and Riley show judicial 
review is consistent with the philosophy underlying 
American democracy, but they do not purport to show that 
judicial review is a necessary check on government. 

There are many possible checks on government action, each 
with its own advantages and disadvantages. In a specific 
society under a specific set of historical circumstances, 
it may be wise or unwise to include judicial review on 
the list of checks. Whether judicial review is 
appropriate for a particular constitution is a strategic 
question, one not admitting of a general answer from a 
theory of justice.16 


13 rhid., pp. 332-34. For Rawls’s view, see John Rawls, 
A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971), p. 224. 

Riley, “American Democracy and Majority Rule," p. 270. 
5 Ibid., pp. 274-77, 280. 


16 Freeman, "Constitutional Democracy and the Legitimacy 


of Judicial Review," p. 361. 


Furthermore, the arguments of Freeman and Riley only 
justify a role for judicial review in the area of 
protecting basic rights. While this justification 
addresses a large fraction of the Supreme Court’s 
business, it does not cover the field. In particular, 
such arguments do not justify judicial review of the 
power-granting clauses of the Constitution. The 
constitutionalist position implies the Court should have 
the power to review any government action that violates 
any part of the Constitution. It is not clear, however, 
whether the appeal Freeman and Riley make to the 
protection of basic rights could easily be extended to 
cover this kind of judicial review. 


We should be clear, then, on what abstract normative 
arguments can and cannot justify. They permit the 
establishment of a national constitutional court to guard 
against the infringement of constitutional rights. They 
do not justify much beyond this. But this justification 
leaves out many important, possibly critical, 
institutional details. Historical experience suggests 
the importance of a number of institutional questions. 
How is the court to be selected? What term of office 
should the justices hold and how can they be removed from 
office? Is the court part of a larger national judicial 
system enabling it to hear ordinary cases of law, or 
should it be a special constitutional tribunal? Can it 
issue advisory opinions or must it wait for an actual 
dispute? Are the constitutional right provisions the 
court is to enforce written broadly or narrowly? What is 
the court’s conception of its own role in terms of being 
relatively active or passive in defense of constitutional 
rights? In addition to these institutional questions, an 
historical question must be added. It must always be 
asked whether the court is actually fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was established, namely, the 
protection of basic rights. If the court is not 
fulfilling its purpose, we must ask whether the court can 
be reformed or whether alternative institutional 
arrangements would better protect basic rights. 


It is my sense that these questions, especially the 
last two institutional questions and the historical 
question concerning the actual effectiveness of judicial 
review, form the real basis for the traditional debate 
about democracy and judicial review. I suggest that it 
is unlikely that those who are critical of judicial 
review will be persuaded by abstract normative arguments 
of the kind Freeman and Riley offer. Put in general 
terms, the traditional debate concerns the proper role of 
the Supreme Court in American democracy, not the 
desirability of judicial review in the abstract. More 
strongly, the issue is how much power the Court should 
have relative to the rest of the political system. A 


a 
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court that interprets a broad constitution and that has 
an active conception of its role is likely to have more 
political power than a court that interprets a narrow 

constitution with a passive conception of its role. If 


the real debate concerns political power, we must address 
these issues. 


I remarked earlier that the judicial review and 
democracy debate is more complex than it appears. It is 
more complex because it does not concern the issue of 
whether judicial review is justified in the abstract. It 
concerns whether the U.S. Supreme Court, a particular 
institution with a particular history, has the 
appropriate amount of power in the American political 
system. Now that we have arrived at the real issue, we 
will have to begin again, both at the level of democratic 


theory and our historical experience with judicial 
review. 


In moving from abstract political theory to the 
justification of an actual institution, we face the 
problem of finding the appropriate normative perspective. 
In the realm of ideal theory, questions of practicality 
and the necessity of living with second-best or third- 
best institutional arrangements are bracketed and removed 
from the discussion. When we assess an actual 
institution like the Supreme Court, these concerns become 
relevant. Nevertheless, we must guard against giving in 
too quickly to the inertia of the status quo. We need a 
standard from democratic theory that will point us in the 
right direction. 


I will employ Charles Beitz’s theory of "complex 
proceduralism."17. He proposes an interpretation of the 
idea of political equality or democracy in terms of a 
process of contractarian justification. "We should be 
able to regard the terms of participation as the object 
of an agreement that it would be reasonable to expect 
every citizen to accept."18 The notion of reasonable 
agreement is given content by specifying three regulative 
interests of citizenship -- those of recognition, 
equitable treatment, and deliberative responsibility. 
Briefly, the three regulative interests ensure that 
citizens will not agree to terms of participation that 
exclude them from the political process or force them to 
accept a subordinate status (recognition), or place their 
fundamental interests in jeopardy (equitable treatment), 


17 as set out in Charles R. Beitz, Political Equality 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989). 
thid., p. 99. 
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or prevent public deliberation from being adequately 
informed and taking place under favorable conditions.19 


Complex proceduralism is well adapted to the task of 
evaluating actual institutions because it does not so 
much describe an ideal as specify conditions that help us 
avoid unfairness.20 It allows for a wide variety of 
institutions by specifying minimum conditions of 
acceptability that they all must meet. 


This theory of justification is the normative lever 
we need to help us move the status quo because it forces 
our attention to the question of whether the Constitution 
and the practice of judicial review would survive 
democratic scrutiny by citizens who seek fair terms of 
participation in the political system. Would we readopt 
the Constitution as written, along with the practice of 
judicial review if given the chance? When considering 
this question in the light of a contractarian theory of 
justification, it is helpful to use the heuristic device 
of imagining how different arguments would fare in an 
ideal argument procedure. Rawls’s original position and 
Habermas’s ideal speech situation are examples of such 
ideal argument procedures. Here it is appropriate to 
employ the idea of an ideal democratic forum. Arguments 
in favor or against actual institutions are to be 
assessed by whether they could be made or would be 
persuasive in such an ideal forum.21 


Imagine, then, citizens in an ideal democratic forum 
considering the justifiability of the American 
Constitution, the practice of judicial review, and the 
relative power of the Supreme Court. To simplify 
matters, it is reasonable to assume that citizens would 
agree that judicial review is a desirable check on the 
other branches and levels of government (given the 
reasons set out in Part II, among others). They would 
agree that the judiciary should enforce the provisions of 
the Constitution.22 It is far less clear, however, what 
citizens in an ideal democratic forum would do when they 
consider the issues of how the Constitution should be 
construed and what understanding the judiciary should 
have of its role in particular cases. 


To see what might be controversial about the present 
practice of judicial review, consider the difference 


19 Ibid., pp. 109-15. 
20 thid., p. 118. 


21 See Griffin, “Reconstructing Rawls’s Theory of 
Justice," p. 755. 

For an example of a scholar reasoning in such a way, 
see Lawrence G. Sager, "The Incorrigible Constitution," 
New York University Law Review 65 (1990), pp. 955-56. 
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between constitutional provisions that have a relatively 
Clear meaning and those that are ambiguous. This 
difference is the question most often begged in the 
standard debate over judicial review. The 
constitutionalist position defends judicial review in 
terms very similar to those advanced by Alexander 
Hamilton in The Federalist 78 and Chief Justice Marshall 
in Marbury v. Madison. The Constitution is law and the 
judicial power is the power to say what the law is. This 
is what Lawrence Sager has called the "little old judge" 
rationale for judicial review.23 The argument rests on 
the notion that the Supreme Court is just another court 
like other courts, and judicial review is a natural 
extension of what judges do all the time ("we’re just 
little old judges, doing what judges always do"). 


The problem with this argument is that there is a 
critical difference between a clause written with 
precision and a clause that uses broad normative language 
in terms of the power each clause delegates to the 
judiciary. The American experience with judicial review 
shows that clauses using broad normative language, such 
as the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment, 
delegate considerably more power over political outcomes 
to the judiciary than clauses respecting the quartering 
of troops in private homes and those setting out the 
qualifications of the members of the elected branches. 
The contention the judiciary should have the power to 
enforce a clause saying (to exaggerate) "the political 
order should be made as just as possible" requires more 
justification than contending the judiciary should have 
the power to enforce "the senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments."24 The "little old judge" 
rationale does not supply the kind of justification 
required. Citizens in an ideal democratic forum would 


need more to approve of judicial review of clauses with 
broad normative language. 


I suggest that citizens would delegate the power to 
enforce the Constitution to the judiciary as long as it 
is clear what the judiciary is to enforce. Otherwise, 
the American experience with judicial review shows that 
the power to enforce broad normative clauses can lead to 
unexpected and occasionally disastrous results. When the 
judiciary enforces such clauses, their actions are not at 
all predictable and lawlike. The reason may be because 
such clauses are not like ordinary law. This observation 
undermines the surface appeal of the Hamilton-Marshall 
argument. Thus citizens in an ideal democratic forum 
would either deny the judiciary the power to enforce such 


23 Ibid., p. 898. 
24 See U.S. Conet., art. I, sac. 3, Cl. 6. 
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clauses or they would rewrite the clauses to make them 
more specific. 


The discussion so far supports the tentative 
conclusion that we would not readopt the Constitution as 
written and endorse the current practice of judicial 
review without change. This tentative conclusion can be 
bolstered considerably if we look at the actual 
experience of countries that have had the chance to adopt 
new constitutions and judicial institutions in the post- 
World War II period. 


With reference to the questions I posed in Part II, 
the Supreme Court and the American practice of judicial 
review can be defined by the following characteristics: 
the justices are selected by the President with the 
consent of the Senate for life terms to sit on a final 
court of appeal in a federal judicial system. The 
justices also hear non-constitutional cases, but cannot 
issue advisory opinions and can be impeached for 
misbehavior. The Constitution the Court enforces 
contains broad normative clauses, includes the tradition 
of “substantive due process," and the Court has had an 
active conception of its role in the post-World War II 
period. Many of these characteristics have been rejected 


by other countries who have adopted judicial review since 
World War II. 


Among the different types of judicial review adopted 
by such countries as Germany, France, Canada, India, and 
Japan, three differences with the American practice stand 
out. First, the American commitment to life tenure for 
justices has been rejected in favor of nonrenewable terms 
that vary between seven and twelve years and mandatory 
retirement ages.*> This is presumably to ensure the 
judiciary is more responsive to the political system and 
the justices are familiar with contemporary conditions. 
Mandatory retirement guards against the danger of 
justices hanging on to their posts after their legal 
skills have declined. Second, judicial review has often 
been established as constitutional review, that is, 
review by a special constitutional tribunal that sits 
apart from the national court system and has the power to 
issue advisory opinions. 2° Third, in the light of the 
unfortunate American experience in the Lochner era, use 
of the phrase "due process of law" and hence the doctrine 


25 See Edward McWhinney, Supreme Courts and Judicial Law- 
Making: Constitutional Tribunals and Constitutional 
Review (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1986), 
S52, 291i. 

Carl J. Friedrich, The Impact of American 


Constitutionalism Abroad (Boston: Boston University 
Press, 1967), p. 87. 
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of substantive due process has been avoided.??7 in 
general the definition of rights in post-World War II 
democratic constitutions is more lengthy and precise than 
is true of the American Bill of Rights.7® 


The case of Germany is instructive.*? The Federal 
Constitutional Court consists of two panels of eight 
members each. The Court is a specialized tribunal that 
only decides constitutional questions and it has the 
power to issue advisory opinions to the national and 
state governments. All judges serve for one twelve year 
term and must retire at age 68. Half the Court’s members 
are elected by a judicial selection committee of the 
Bundestag (the national parliament) and half by the 
Bundesrat (the council of constituent states). The 
process of judicial election is "highly politicized, 
as the political parties take a strong interest in who is 
placed on the Court. Because the Court is not part of 
the national court system, it cannot enforce its decrees 
by issuing orders to lower courts. The Court must rel 
on other public officials to carry out its decisions.? 


Perhaps the reasons that led other democracies to 
deviate from the American example would have no force for 
Americans or even citizens in an ideal democratic forum. 
But it is not hard to see how it might be otherwise. The 
experience of other countries since World War II supports 


the general reasoning given earlier. The American 
practice of judicial review gives too much power to the 
judiciary relative to other actors in the political 
system. One way other countries have curbed this power 
is by ensuring the judiciary is responsive to 
contemporary political conditions by using a more 
"political" selection process, nonrenewable terms, and 


27 


The drafters of the Constitution of India received 
advice from Justice Frankfurter on this point. See Soli 
J. Sorabjee, "Equality in the United States and India," 
in Constitutionalism and Rights: The Influence of the 
United States Constitution Abroad, ed. Louis Henkin and 
Albert J. Rosenthal (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990), pp. 96-97. 
28 compare the section on "Equality Rights" in the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms with the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth amendment. This 
section specifically guarantees equal protection of the 
law "without discrimination based on race, national or 
ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age or mental or 
physical disability." 
9"See Donald P. Kommers, The Constitutional 
Jurisprudence of the Federal Republic of Germany (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1989), pp. 3-25. 

Pp. 25. 
31 Tbid., p. 57. 
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mandatory retirement. The most important means of 
curbing judicial power derives from the fact that these 
countries had to adopt new constitutions with new 
statements of the basic rights of citizens. It would not 
be fair to say that these new constitutions guarantee 
citizens of these countries fewer rights than American 
citizens. If anything, the new constitutions guarantee 
more rights, but those rights are better defined in the 
light of contemporary conditions. 


The practical import of this argument is to place the 
burden on those who want to defend the present American 
practice of judicial review. The justifications offered 
in the most recent round of debate are too weak and 
pitched at too high a level. The philosophical arguments 
of Freeman and Riley only justify judicial review as one 
possible check among others on government action. The 
constitutionalist justifications for judicial review do 
not confront the issue of the difference in power that 
different constitutional clauses give to the Supreme 
Court. They do not explain why reasonable drafters of a 
new constitution would not take the American experience 
into account in writing more specific rights provisions. 


Concluding Remarks 


It is worth asking why there has been so little real 
progress in the judicial review and democracy debate. I 
highlighted one reason at the beginning of this article - 
- the failure of the standard debate to confront the 
underlying normative issues. The preceding discussion 
has identified another reason -- the debate employs a 
narrow definition of judicial review. Judicial review is 
defined simply as the practice of giving courts the power 
to decide the constitutionality of legislation. This 
does not accurately describe the American institution of 
judicial review because that institution is a complex 
practice involving considerations of judicial selection 
and tenure, the relationship of the judiciary to other 
courts and branches of government, and the character of 
the constitutional text. 


All of these considerations affect the power of the 
judiciary and hence stand in need of justification. 
Since the standard debate employs a narrow definition, 
however, the justifications for judicial review that 
emerge from the debate are at the wrong level of 
generality. Since the justifications do not confront the 
full range of issues that the American practice of 
judicial review poses, they cannot satisfy those that are 
troubled by the power of the Supreme Court. 


If the American practice of judicial review is to be 
justified, I see two possible strategies, one abstract, 
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the other more concrete. An abstract justification would 
take up the challenge of justifying the American practice 
of judicial review (as just defined) in an ideal 
democratic forum. The concrete approach would present an 
historical justification for judicial review of the broad 
normative clauses of the Constitution. The argument 
would be that the doctrine of substantive due process, 
for example, has been beneficial on balance, considering 
decisions that have worked out well and those that have 
not. This kind of argument would lead us to consider the 
role of the Supreme Court in American history and its 
contribution to the protection of basic constitutional 
rights. 
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According to the orthodoxy, minority mayoral candidates must form a 


coalition with white liberals in order to succeed. Rufus Browning, Dale 


Rodgers Marshall, and William Tabb’s ten-city California study, Protest is 


Not Enough (1984), established the orthodoxy, and it has been sustained time 
and again. We have studies showing that minority-white liberal coalitions 
elected Thomas Bradley in Los Angeles, Carl Stokes in Cleveland, Ernest 
Morial in New Orleans, Maynard Jackson in Atlanta, Federico Pena in Denver, 
Harold Washington in Chicago, Wilson Goode in Philadelphia, and David 
Dinkins in New York City. 1 

In the same vein, effective minority mayoral governance is said to 
require 6 coalition with white liberals, in the form of an enlightened 
business elite. This seems to be the case even in those cities that have 
predominantly minority populations: Richard Arrington in Birmingham, 
Sidney Barthelemy in New Urleans, Henry Cisneros in San Antonio, and 
Andrew Young in Atlanta (Browning, Marshall and Tabb 1990). Getting 
elected is one thing, governing is another, regime theory tells us. 

There is, then, a substantial body of evidence supporting the 
orthodoxy. Nevertheless, a more critical look at the relationship between 
minorities and white liberals is warranted. There is some countervailing 
evidence that when marshalled together indicates that the relationship is 
far more limited than we have been led to believe. The limitation is tixed 
by a profound level of disagreement over both the ends and means of 
politics, which forms 6 divide between white liberals and minorities in 
general and blacks in particular. The divide delimits the amount of white 
liberal support that is available to minority mayoral candidates, and it 
imposes narrow limits on the accords that white liberals are willing to 


Strike with minority mayors. 
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Yet for a variety of reasons-- failure to appreciate the magnitude of 
the philosophical divide, nostagic attachment to the strong white liberal- 
minority relationship that flourished during the heady days of the civil 
rights movement, inability to perceive alternative means of empowering 
minorities, and problems with measuring electoral results --we 
exaggerate the extent of white liberal support tor minority candidates and 
mayors. 

The White Liberal-Minority Relationship 

The political relationship between white liberals and minorities has 
received 6 remarkable amount of attention inasmuch as it amounted to not 
much more than 4 brief fling. It began late, during the high tide of the civil 
rights movement, and it ended early, when the movement crashed on the 
shoals of Black Power, urban riots, and Richard J. Daley's political machine 
(Carmichael and Hamilton, 1967; Anderson and Pickering, 1986). After the 
crash, white liberal support becarne increasingly harder to come by. 

Prior to the civil rights movement, the outlook of white liberals 
toward minorities in general and blacks in particular generally ranged 
between skeptical indifference and decided hostility. Thus as Charles 
Hamilton (1992) recently pointed out, advocating a political alliance 
between blacks and white liberals requires an extraordinary leap of faith. 
Time and again the relationship has foundered. The two great engines of the 
modern liberal state, the New Deal and organized labor, proved to be no more 


hospitable to black interests than the Populist revolt and the Progressive 


movement had been. President Franklin Roosevelt did not even address the 


issue of racial discrimination until his fourth and final campaign (Drake and 


Cayton, 1945). In Hamilton's estimation, which puts a racial spin on the 
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pluralist fallacy, blacks simply lack the political capital to attract the 
interest of the big white players, and so the game is played without them. 


James U. Wilson's Amateur Democrat (1962), 6 study of big-city 


liberal Democratic clubs, employed a more complex line of reasoning in 
accounting for white liberal relations with minorities; but it reached the 
same bottom line. Wilson's study encompassed an array of liberal 
Democratic clubs in the three largest cities--New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles-~and he found virtually no minority participation in any of them. 
Numerous and formidable barriers on both sides prevented any kind of 
meaningful relationship from forming. 

On the white liberal side, Wilson argued that a commitment to 
universalistic and meritocratic values prevented the Democratic clubs from 
giving any serious consideration to black interests. The clubs did pay lip 
service to the liberal ideals of equal opportunity and racial integration; 
however, their deepseated commitment to universalistic standards 
prevented them trom taking the practical steps required to bring about 
racial equality in a racist society. Equal opportunity remained an empty 
abstraction for the clubs because affirmative action, even in its modest 
infancy, was understood to be “discrimination in reverse,” which violated 
the clubs’ very reason for being (264). 

The same thing with representation and, goodness knows, patronage. 
Representation had to be achieved on 4 color-blind basis, strictly according 


to meritocratic standards, and patronage was simply an abomination, the 


principal device of the yvenal political machines that the clubs opposed. As 


Wilson put it, the clubs conceived of politics as an enterprise that “seeks to 
mobilize intellectual, not material, discontent” (288). Thus, it would be 


misleading to characterize the clubs as simply racist. Their lotty politics 


of ideas and ideais prevented them from forming coalitions with not merely 
minorities, but virtually everyone else as well. Yet for our purposes, it is 
important to note that the clubs did fundamentally reject black political 
ventures, dismissing them as “too race-conscious,” “so rabid,” and “too 
racist” (265). 

On the black side, Wilson found barriers across the board. Blacks 
certainly were not banging at the doors of the white reform clubs to get in. 
indeed, they had formed hardly any reform clubs of their own. Black 
politics, as Wilson saw it, amounted to material politics: housing, jobs, 
working conditions, welfare benefits, and police protection. Black political 
leaders further discouraged participation in the white liberal clubs out of 
narrow self-interest; black political activists were not so plentiful that 
they could be squandered on the white clubs. Finally, black politics was 
overwhelmingly Democratic politics, and so that left little need for the 
debate and choice that independent political cluus afforded. 

The black middle class, seemingly 4 fertile ground for alliance, also 
proved to be hostile to the white liberal clubs. A large seqment of its 
politics, according to Wilson, revolved around the nationalistic goal of 
increasing black representation. This placed those few blacks who were 
involved in the white clubs in a complicated dilemma. They had to set aside 
racial preference in favor of the club's merit criteria, accept the validity 
of the club's color-blind conception of merit, and then assume that the 


white club members were actually using the prescribed merit criteria, 


instead of drawing on their own form of racial preference. Little wonder, 


then, that Wilson found so little black participation in the liberal 


Democratic clubs. 


* 
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In a study | made of black and white reform politics, based upon 
participant-observation in Harold Washington's mayoral campaign (1964), | 
also concluded that the relationship between white liberals and blacks was 
fundamentally circurnscribed. | found blacks to be much more reform- 
minded than Wilson had; however, | also found that a sharp distinction had 
to be drawn between white reform and black reform. Both forms of reform 
politics were distinquished from machine politics. 

Machine politics revolves around power. Benefits are conferred upon 
“friends,” supporters, and withheld from “enemies,” non-supporters. The 
made! tor machine politics is the club (in actual practice, it frequently has 
been & gang), wherein benefits are limited to members. The machine 
primarily has served as the political “school” of the white working class -- 
it being the machine's principal supporter and prime beneficiary -- 
inculcating an ethic of power, in which politics 1s understood to mean 
taking care of your own. It was for this reason--in addition, of course, to 
racism-- that so many white Chicagoans were utterly appalled at the 
prospect of Washington's election. Given their schooling by the machine, 
they understandably assumed that Washington's administration would treat 
whites just as badly as the machine had treated blacks. 

White reform politics, on the other hand, is more an economic than 4 
political enterprise, revolving around efficiency, rather than power. The 
objective is not the rewarding of triends and punishing of enemies; but the 


attainment of high cost-benetit ratios. Rational calculations take the place 


of partisan considerations. The model for white reform is the business 


corporation. White reform’s ethic of efficiency and its clarion call to 
conduct government on a more businesslike basis has won favor primarily 


among the white middle class. The ethic of efficiency wins support on 
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practical as well as on ideological grounds, in that it provides the middle 
class with greater access to government (its “experts” replace the 
machine's “rascals") and it requires lower levels of taxation. 

Black reform politics, in contradistinction, is less a political or an 
economic enterprise than it is 6 moral enterprise. It revolves more around 6 
conception of equity than power or efficiency. Thus, the mantra of Haroid 
Washington's campaign and administration was “fairness”, whereby need 
displaced the machine's standard of reciprocity and white reform’s standard 
of economic rationality in determining the distribution of benefits. Given 
the middle-class bias of the prevailing system, the equity standard 
necessarily entailed 4 downward redistribution of benefits. Thus in 
practical terms, black reform favors its principal backers in the same way 
that white retorm and machine politics favor their main supporters. 

The model for black reform politics is the church. Over the years, the 
black church has played 4 critical role in black politics. It was the one 
institution to which blacks had access over the long haul of 4 harsh, 
repressive history. Then after blacks made their great northern migration, 
it was well understood within the black community that the church would 
have to serve secular economic and political ends as well as a religious 
roie, given the powertul white hold over other black institutions. (Drake and 
Cayton 1945; Frazier 1964) The civil rights movement that emerged in the 
1960s dramatically manifested the firm bond between black politics and the 


black church. To this day an exceptional number of black politicians have 


close connections to the church, the Reverend Jesse Jackson being the most 


prominent among them. 
Given, then, the formidable barriers separating white liberals from 


minorities, it may well be asked how the two sides did manage to come 
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together in the 1960s. To begin with, the 1960s were an extraordinary 


time. Such a combination of stirring events and strong leadership rarely 
emerges. The compelling civil rights movement and Martin Luther King's 
charismatic leadership, the host of attendant insurgencies-- by migrant 
workers, gays and lesbians, college students, women --that swept across 
the country, and the dramatic presidential leadership of John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson generated 6 compelling beliet that radical change was not 
only essential but attainable. 

Yet for all that, the massive uprising that emerged in the 1960s had 
more to do with the mobilization of new forces than with the conversion of 
established players. Any number of studies have shown the decisive role 
played by generational change in the civil rights movement. The young 
swept aside the establishment elders, just as protest and demonstration in 
ihe streets displaced cautious negotiation and compromise in the political 
corridors and corporate board rooms. The basic understanding breached by 
the movement was that change had to be brought about gradually, at an 
incremental pace established by 8 practical and prudent civic leadership. 

That was because the civil rights movement was fundamentally 4 
moral enterprise as well as a youth movement. In a well documented study 
of the Chicago Freedom Movement, Alan Anderson and George Pickering 
(1986) found that nearly one third of the groups involved in the Chicago 
Council of Community Organizations (CCCO), the Freedom Movement's 
umbrella organization, were religious associations. Moreover, they were not 
mainline religious organizations, but peripheral and new groups that moved 
to the forefront during the insurgency. Thus, most of the city’s religious 


faiths were represented In the CCCO through “interracial councils;” even 


though there were few churches in highly segregated Chicago that had or 
even sought interracial congregations. 

As for the liberal Democratic clubs in Chicago, that James 0. Wilson 
had studied, they showed scant interest in either the Chicago Freedom 
Movement or the civil rights movement in general. In part this was because 
their concentration was confined mainly to the sphere of conventional 
electoral politics. Yet the more basic limitation was the one that Wilson 
had identified. The liberal clubs could not come to terms with the 
movement's racial agenda. For a time, Martin Luther King’s charismatic 
ieadership and his moderate, conciliatory appeals proved enticing. However, 
as the conflict between the liberal agenda and the movement agenda became 
more apparent, after the cities began exploding with riots, and when the 
advocates of Black Power challenged the movement's moderate agenda, the 
coalition of sorts that had formed between white liberals and blacks 
collapsed. 

The White Liberal-Minority Electoral Coalition 

In order to better gauge the distance separating white liberals from 
minorities, it may be helpful to look at some concrete electoral cases. A 
usetul comparison involves contrasting the support Harold Washington, 
Chicago's black reform mayoral candidate, received from white liberals 
with the support white liberals conferred on white reform candidates. This 


can be done by examining the electoral behavior of the so-called “lakefront 


liberal” wards, 4 set of five of the city’s fifty wards located along the north 


shore of Lake Michigan. (See city ward map in appendix.) P 
The lakefront liberal wards actually are of fairly recent origin, the 
peculiar product of nascent gentrification in the 1960s and 4 violent “police 


riot” at the city’s 1966 Democratic Convention, where rampaging police 
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gassed and clubbed hundreds of mainly young protestors 
into submission. Although 4 majority of Chicagoans approved of the police's 
strong “law and order” stance, as Mayor Daley characterized it, the young 
lakefronters were appalled by it, and they were politicized by it. During the 
1970s, the lakefront wards emerged as the principal opposition to the 
machine; dramatically recasting the city’s central political divide along an 
ideological liberal versus conservative line. 

The political effect of the coupling of gentrification and police riot 
showed up aimost immediately. In a hotly contested special aldermanic 
election in 1970, a young lakefront liberal attorney, William Singer, 
defeated the machine in the 44th Ward, establishing the beachhead from 
which the liberal assault would be launched across the five lakefront wards. 
4 year later, after a revision of ward boundaries, Singer was elected again, 
this time from the adjacent 43rd Ward, and he was joined by 6 second 
liberal alderman, young college professor Dick Simpson, from the 44th Ward. 
The media, many of whose members lived in the two laketront wards, had 4 
field day speculating on the implications of the remarkable liberal 
breakthrough. The first of several premature obituaries tor the machine 
was written during this period. 

in 1975 Singer made the great liberal leap forward by taking on no 
less than Mayor Daley in the Democratic primary, marking the first 
challenge to the long reigning mayor from within his own ranks. Needless to 


say, Singer ran far behind Daley citywide; however, reflecting the rising 


discontent of the lakefront liberals, Singer edged the mayor along the 


lakefront. He carried the 43rd and 44th wards, and he ran well enough in the 
46th, 48th, and 49th wards to defeat Daley by a few thousand votes overall. 


Four years later, Jane Byrne, running against Daley's inept successor, 
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Michael Bilandic, swept all five of the lakefront liberal wards, and handed 
the machine its first mayoral defeat. 

Ultimately, as the city’s politics shifted trom class conflict to racial 
conflict, beginning during the latter half of Daley's mayoralty and escalating 
to conflagration levels under Byrne, the lakefront liberal wards would 
emerge as critical “swing” wards. Everywhere else, whites voted white and 
blacks voted black. (The several Hispanic wards that emerged in the mid- 
1960s joined the lakefront liberal wards in the swing wards role.) 
Accordingly, the lakefront liberal wards are an excellent laboratory in 
which to examine the structure of the minority-white liberal electoral 
coaltion that emerged in the 1960s. 

According to Thomas Guterbock’s intensive study of one lakefront 


liberal ward in Machine Politics in Transition (1980), the term lakefront 


liberal ward is something of a misnomer. The lakefront wards actuallu 
contain three distinct areas, only one of which holds 4 liberal orientation. 
The young, well-educated and relatively affluent young professionals, who 
constitute the liberal bloc, generally reside in the high-rise apartments 
along the east end of the wards. However, in 4 central corridor there is 4 
low-income, transient population, which comprises @ solid bedrock of 
support for the machine. Then there is the west end, which is mainly 
populated by moderate-income, white ethnic homeowners, who generally 
support the machine, but are better understood as conservatives than as 


Democrats. Thus, the so-called lakefront liberal wards are actually a hotly 


contested battleground, pitting the liberal high-risers against the machine's 


variant backers--slum dwellers in the central corridor and conservative 


homeowners along the west end. 


Guterbock’s east-west axis must be augmented, however, by a north- 
south axis in order to capture the variation that exists among the lakefront 
liberal wards. The two wards at the south end of the lakefront area, the 
43rd and 44th wards, provided the liberals with their greatest success 
during the 1970s. This is because large numbers of young liberals had 
moved into the central corridor of these two wards, displacing the low- 
income residents who had solidly backed the machine. Thus, by way of 
gentrification the liberals acquired 4 decisive advantage in the 43rd and 
44th wards; only the conservative, white ethnic west enders remained with 
ihe machine. 

The liberal advantage proved short-lived, however, as 6 second 
critical demographic shift emerged. Doctors, lawyers and investment 
brokers, holding greater wealth and less liberalism, began displacing the 
school teachers and social workers who had provided the liberal advantage 
By the close of the 1970s, the wards that had formed the beachhead for the 
lakefront liberal insurgency had fallen into the conservative camp, providing 
first Reagan and then Bush with the same margins they once had given to 
liberal candidates. 

The two wards in the center of the lakefront district, the 46th and 
46th wards, comformed most closely to Guterbock’s tripartite liberal- 
machine-conservative model. Thus, with the unswerving support of the 
central corridor and firm backing of the west enders, the machine handily 


turned back al] liberal challenges throughout the 1970s. 


The ward at the north end of the district, the 49th Ward, represents 


yet 4 third type. It contains much less of the east-west variation that 
characterizes the other four lakefront wards. Income, education, and 


homeownership are spread far more evenly across the 49th Ward. As more 
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young professionals moved into the ward during the 1970s--many of them 
refugees fleeing from the soaring rents and prices of the increasingly 
fashionable 43rd and 44th wards--its liberal bent increased to the point 
where liberals secured the aldermanic post at the close of the 1970s. 
lf we plot the configuration of support that liberal mayoral candidate 
Bill Singer received from the lakefront liberal wards when he opposed the 
machine's Mayor Richard J. Daley in the 1975 Democratic primary, we can 
see how the two axes--east to west and north to south--came into play in 
what proved to be 4 paradigmatic contest between the white liberal 
reformers and the Daley machine. 
Figure | 
Support for Singer in the Lakefront Liberal Wards: 
Democratic Mayoral Primary, 1975 


Liberal Contested Conservative Ward 
High-Rises Corridor West End Total 


63% 


46 


41 
37 


average: 58% average: 487% average: 45% average: 51% 


Note: The wards appeer left to right: 43, 44, 46, 48, 49. The figures indicate 
Singer's share of the vote against Daley. Two other candidates in the race 
received neglible support and were not included in the calculations. 


63z 
54 54% 
51 51 
47 
= 45 4 
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Singer's support, the table clearly indicates, was firmly rooted in the 
liberal high-rises. In all five of the lakefront wards, he ran better in the 


high-rises than in any other part of the ward. He also carried the gentrified 


central corridor of the 43rd and 44th wards. Finally, Singer defeated Daley 


in two west end areas--in his “hometown” 43rd Ward and in the 49th Ward, 
where the least amount of areal variation exists. 

Overall, then, Singer carried nine of the fifteen lakefront areas, and 
as it turns out, there is a perfect correspondence between Singer's success 
and the socioeconomic status of the areas that supported him. Singer won 
In the nine highest socioeconomic areas, and he lost in the six lowest 
socioeconomic areas. Thus, the election starkly reflects the socioeconomic 
underpinning of the ideological conflict between the white liberal reformers 
and the conservative Daley machine. The table below provides the 


particulars. 


A 


43rd 
44th 
46th 
46th 
49th 


Liberal 
High-Rises 


Educ/Inc/Rank 
15.8/$36.7/1 
15.3/$32.1/2 
14.6/$243/4 
13.0/$16.6/6 


14.0/$21.3/5 
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Table | 


Socioeconomic Profile of the 


Lakefront Liberal Wards 


Contested 
Corridor 


Educ/Inc/Rank 
15.7/$28.0/2 
13.6/$19.3/7 
11.8/$12.2/14 
11.6/$11.9/715 
13.0/$18.1/10 


Conservative 
West End 


Educ/Inc/Rank 
3.9/$21.4/5 
12.0/$17.9/13 
12.3/$16.1/11 
12.4/$17.7/12 
12.9/$16.9/9 


Note: The data are from the 1960 census, as reported in The Chicago Fact 
Book Consortium, eds, Local Community Fact Book Chicago Metropolitan Ares 


(The Chicago Review Press, 1964). Education indicates median school years 
completed, and income indicates median family income, 1979. Rank is 4 
composite of the two figures. Underlined figures indicate the areas wan by 
Singer in the 1975 Democratic mayoral primary election. 


The pattern of the Singer-Daley contest is paradigmatic; it reflects 
the basic genera) structure of the liberal versus conservative conflict that 
prevailed in the lakefront liberal wards. Both of the successful libera) 
aldermanic candidates, Singer in the 43rd Ward and Simpson in the 44th 
ward, won by amassing high levels of support in the liberal high-rises; this 
pattern of high support holds across the lakefront high-rises. Singer and 
Simpson also carried the central corridor; however this was because the 
corridors in their wards had become gentrified. Where the corridors 
remained populated by the poor, the machine retained control of them- The 


machine generally held sway among the conservative west enders. 
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Having thus estaDlished the structure of reform support in the 
lakefront liberal wards, we can turn to the question of how the black reform 


mayoral candidate, Harold Washington, fared along the lakefront in 1963. 


The figure below compares Washington's performance with Singer's. 


Figure 2 
Support tor White and Black Reform 


in the Lakefront Liberal Wards 


Liberal Contested Conservative Ward 
High-Rises Corridor West End Total 


Singer 


Washington 


The figure shows that the decisive difference occurred in the liberal 
high-rises. That traditional bastion of reform support gave the black 
reformer hardly any support at all. On the other hand, Washington carried 
the central corridor, an exceptional feat, since reform normally prevailed 
only in the corridor’s gentrified areas. Among the conservative west enders, 
black reform won less than the standard share of reform support. However, 
considering how poorly black reform fared citywide in white conservative 
areas -- Washington's share of the citywide white vote was 4 mere 12 


percent -- his performance in the west end was actually remarkably strong. 


1S 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 


When 6 closer look is taken at the structure of Washington's support, 
measuring each ward's performance, two more differences come to light. In 
the central corridor, Washington secured his strongest support in its 
poorest parts, in the 46th and 46th wards, which always had been the 
machine's main electoral stronghold. At the same time, contradicting his 
dismal performance in the liberal high-rises, Washington ran well in the 
gentrified corridors of the 43rd and 44th wards, a traditional area of 
reform support. The figure below supplies the details. 

Figure 3 
Support for Washington in the Lakefront Liberal Wards 
Mayoral General Election, 1963 
Liberal Contested Conservative 


High-Rises Corridor West End 
67 


44 


PL! dad | 


average: 33% average: 53% average: 40% average: 41% 


Note: The wards appear in left to right order: 42, 44, 46, 46, 49 


Before an attempt is made to interpret the findings, one more piece of 


information is needed: the racial composition of the lakefront wards. During 
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the 1970s, the lakefront wards experienced an extraordinary rate of 
minority population growth, rising from less than twenty percent to over 
forty percent. However, in keeping with the lakefront’s complex structure, 
both the rate of growth and the distribution of minorities varied along both 
axes, east to west and north to south. 
Table 2 
The Changing Minority Composition of the 
Lakefront Liberal Wards, 1970-1960 
Ward Liberal Contested Conservative Ward 
High-Rises Corridor West End Tatals 
Minority/Black  Minority/Black Minority/Black Minority/Black 
1970 1960 1970 1980 1970 1986 1970 1980 


7/1 16/5 17/2 22/ 43/13 34/12 20/5 


21/7 
| 15/6 35/1 54/6 15/0 «52/2 21/1 41/6 

29/15 31/4 74/16 3/0 56/2 21/3 55/13 
42/19 34/7 77/2 23, 58/4 21/3 54/17 
32/14 10/2 =F 35/8 9/1 

Sum 28/12 25/3 7/6 18/3 41/11 

Note: The fiqures were compiled from The Chicago Fact Book Consortium, 

eds, Local Community Fact Book Chicago Metropolitan Ares (The Chicago 


Review Press, 1984). Minority consists of “Black,” “Of Spanish Lanquage,” 
and “Other Non-white,” which is predominantly composed of Asian groups. 


The table indicates that in 1970 the complexion of the lakefront 


liberal wards was overwhelmingly white; in particular, the liberal high- 


rises constituted a white enclave. Thus, the lakefront’s reform revolution 


at the outset of the 1970s was almost entirely 4 white liberal undertaking. 


The lakefront’s small minority population was primarily Hispanic, Asians 


made up about one-third of it, and few blacks were to be found anywhere 
along the laketront. 

That situation changed dramatically during the 1970s. Within the 
space of 6 decade the minority population soared, rising trom 16 percent to 
41 percent, an increase of 126 percent. In the 46th and 46th wards, the 
minority population became the majority population. The 44th and 49th 
wards also acquired substantial minority populations. Only the 43rd Ward, 
the most affluent of the lakefront wards, remained unchanged and 
overwhelmingly white. 

The liberal high-rise ares experienced the least amount of racial 
change, maintaining its status as the laketront’s white enclave. The central 
corridor, in marked contrast, acquired a majority minority population and it 
housed the greatest mix of minorities, with an equivalent number of 
Hispanics and Asians and a substantial number of blacks. The conservative 
west end acquired nearly as many minority residents as the central corridor 
did; however, very few blacks resided there. In general, while blacks had 
the highest rate of growth during the 1970s, they remained the smallest of 
the laketront’s minority groups. 

Race and Reform 

Clearly, the structure of support tor black reform and white reform 
is very different. White reform candidates prevailed by piling up huge 
margins of support in the liberal high-rises. The black reform candidate, in 


utter contrast, received his lowest level of support in the liberal high- 


rises. Thus, black reform’s dismal level of support in the liberal high-rises 


would appear to confirm what was said at the outset. In addition to racial 


antagonism, fundamental differences exist between the ends and means of 


| 
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white reform and black reform politics, which impose a4 narrow boundary on 
the extent of white liberal support for black reform candidates. 

As James 0. Wilson saw it, white reform revolves araund abstract 
ideas and ideals, adheres to universalistic and meritocratic values, and 
insists upon a color-blind conception of politics. Black politics, on the 
other hand, is committed to material objectives at the mass level, and a 
nationalistic politics of racial preferment prevails at the middle-class 
level. As | saw it, white reform is a species of economic politics, in which 
the central value is efficiency, putting government on 4 more businesslike 
basis. Black reform politics is more of a moral enterprise, and with equity 
serving as 1ts governing principle and need as its standard of distribution, it 
entails substantial measures of redistribution. 

Just such a contlict over values existed within Harold Washington's 
campaign. One group of advisors, dubbed the “honky caucus” by its 
detractors (Rivlin 1991), feared that moral reform’s “fairness” standard, 
given its radical redistributive implications, would deter large numbers oat 
white liberals from supporting Washington. The advisors accordingly 
advocated the more resonant white retorm standard of presenting the 
candidate as a sound manager committed to maximizing efficiency. The 
honky caucus did not prevail, however, and as it anticipated, Washington's 
moral reform message was indeed rejected by large numbers of leery white 
liberals. 


However, the fact that Washington received strong support from 


those areas of traditional reform support lying outside the liberal high- 


rises would appear to contradict the notion of 6 firmly fixed white liberal- 


black reform divide. As we saw, he ran well in the gentrified corridors of 


the 43rd and 44th wards. He also ran substantially better in the sole east 
end area, in the 49th Ward, that was not heavily composed of high-rises. 

Thus, 6 distinction needs to be drawn between the values of high-rise 
liberals and liberals living outside the high-rise area. Although much more 
exploration is needed, there is evidence indicating that the distinction 
revolves around liberal versus progressive values, which parallels the 
distinction we have drawn between white managerial reform and black 
moral reform. 

in interviews with Washington's campaign leaders in the lakefront 
liberal wards, it was found that they generally drew 4 sharp distinction 
between liberal and progressive values. As they saw it, Washington's 
campaign was far more progressive than the conventional laketront liberal 
campaign, and that is exactly what had drawn them into it. The unusual 
backgrounds they brought into the campaign -- in community activism, 
labor organizing, and various forms of radical politics -- buttressed the 
distinction they made. (Grimshaw and Clark in preparation) In colorful 
way, Washington's campaign manager, Al Raby, 6 leader of the 1960s 
Chicago Freedom Movement, drew the same distinction for me at the outset 
of the campaign: “| knew even before | got here that I'd find all of the black 
‘crazies’ involved in Harold's campaign; but all of the white ‘crazies’ are in 
it, too.” 


A scholarly study of Washington's administration, Harold Washington 


and the Neighborhoods, also characterized it as a progressive, as opposed to 


6 liberal, enterprise. Drawing on interviews with and written reflections by 


several of Washington's administrators and community activists, the 
editors concluded that the administration had pursued a “redistributive 


economic development agenda,” which reallocated resources “from 
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downtown to the outlying neighborhoods,” relied heavily on “community- 


based organizations,” and strongly encouraged “broad public participation” 
(Clavel and Wiewel 1991, 1) 

Thus, Washington's progressive campaign, with its focus on resource 
redistribution, community involvement, and neighborhood development, was 
likely to attract more support in the more open and cosmopolitan central 
corridor and west end areas of the lakefront than in the urban fortress high- 
rises. From this point of view, although the liberal high-risers represent 
the traditional source of reform support, they also are the lakefront’s 
political and social parochials. In the political arens, they display little 
interest in constructing broader coalitions, as James U. Wilson found. in the 
social arena, as the lakefront’s white enclave, they show just és little 
interest in constructing diverse communities. 

in addition to the coalition with white progressives, the Washington 
campaign formed a coalition of color. A close correspondence exists at the 
edges between race and the structure of support for black reform. All three 
of the areas Washington won were in the central corridor and predominantly 
minority. Conversely, al] three of the areas where he received the least 
support -- less than one-third of the vote -- were in the high-rise area and 
predominantly white. 

in between these two extremes, the relationship between race and 
reform is somewhat more complex. In one pattern, in the central corridor 
and west end of the wards at the ends of the district, the 43rd and 49th 
wards, white progressives skewed the color line in one direction. Thus, 
although these areas contained few minorities, Washington still ran well 
because of the support he received from white progressives. In a second 


pattern, in the west end of the wards in the center of the district, the 44th, 


46th, and 46th wards, the color line was skewed by white conservatives in 
the opposite direction. Thus, it was onlu the presence in these areas of 
majority Asian and Hispanic populations that enabled Washington to offset 
the strong opposition posed by the white conservatives, who citywide gave 
Washington less than 10 percent of their votes. 

Washington's campaign, then, consisted of 4 novel coalition of 
minorities and white progressives. Framing the campaign in the 
redistributive terms of moral reform won the support of these groups. 
However, it was 4 high risk strategy, which failed to win majority of 
support slong the lakefront, and it succeeded by only the slimmest of 
margins citywide. Prudence, therefore, would seem to dictate taking 4 more 
cautious and conciliatory path, framing the carnpaign in terms that larger 
numbers of whites find acceptable -- forging 4 minority-white libersl 
coalition. That, of course, is exactly the strategy that has been pursued by 
& majority of minority mayoral candidates. 

Sometimes it works. It worked for Thomas Bradley in Los Angeles. 
He initially ran 6 redistributive reform campaign, and he lost. Then he 
succeeded after recasting his candidacy into the more moderate terms of 
managerial reform, which substantially increased his white support 
(Sonenshein 1991). Sometimes it does not work. Wilson Goode ran as a 
moderate, managerial reformer in Philadelphia, cautiously adhering to the 
campaign script provided by his pollster. Yet he received no more white 


support than Washington had (Baker and Kleppner 1966). The campaigns of 


conciliation run by Maynard Jackson and Andrew Young in Atlanta, designed 


to placate frightened whites in the “city too busy to hate,” apparently 


produced even lower levels of white support (Stone 1989). 


| 


Thus, the prevailing minority mayoral campaign strategy of appealing 


to white liberals is of questionable electoral value. What is far less 
questionable, however, is the consequences that the electors! strategy holds 
for governance. The managerial reform standard held by white liberals 
imposes stringent limits on the range of legitimate actions that minority 
mayors may pursue. This is why, then, the election of minority mayors so 
often amounts to little more than 4 gain of representation, offering some 
symbolic gratification, but not much more than that. 

From the vantage point of governance, then, Washington's high risk 
electoral strategy of assembling 4 progressive coalition of color is the 
more rational choice. It enabled him to get beyond the narrow confines of 
the white liberal constraint; he could govern more freely, democratically, 
and effectively. Given the mounting horrendous array of problems facing the 
cities, this becomes an increasingly decisive consideration in determining 6 
Campaign strategy. The narrow concerns of managerial reform can only 
marginally address the problems, as countless white, black, and Hispanic 
mayors have more than amply demonstrated. The stakes are high. As Ester 
Fuchs concluded trom her study of fiscal policies in New York City and 
Chicago, although mayors certainly cannot ignore “fiscal stability, without 4 
change in public policy the cost in human suffering will be so high, and the 
deterioration of the quality of life will be so great, that the very survival of 


America’s cities will be in question.” (1992, 290) 


Endnote 
1. See Browning, Marshall and Tabb 1990 on several of these mayors, and 


also Nelson 1962, Stone 1989, Avian et al 1991, and Grimshaw 1992 
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In New York City, between 1965 and 1970, civil rights 
organizations and community activists who had been fighting 
for integration of the public schools shifted their focus to 
the achievement of a different goal -- community contro) of 
the schools. Regretfully aware that changing demographics, 
white resistance and bureaucratic intransigence were making 
it likely that the public schools would never be integrated, 
they demanded the power to run their own schools. 


Fublic support for the community control movement was 
encouraged by the recognized failure of the school system 
to educate Black and Latino youngsters. The Board of 
Education, which had begun to reinvigorate the local school 
boards in 1961 in response to a scandal over construction 
contracts, was under pressure to devolve more authority to 
the “advisory only" appointed local boards. 


As the public debate over decentralization of the 
schools picked up steam, the Board of Education, with 
funding and consultants from the Ford Foundation, created 
three demonstration districts as an experiment in community 
control. Conflicts quickly developed as it became clear 
that the demonstration district boards wanted more complete 
control of their schools than the Board of Education or the 
United Federation of Teachers were willing to grant them. 
The conflict engulfed the city, precipitating a city-wide 
teachers’ strike, and widening racial gulfs in the city. 


The Decentralization Act finally passed by the State 
Legislature ceded little control to the community school 
boards, and the community control movement viewed it as a 
failure. Most observers of the decentralization controversy 
stress the forces which supported the status quo against the 
challenge of the community control movement. A conventional 
explanation is that powerful unions -- the UFT and the CSA 
—- prevented community control from being enacted, because 
it threatened their power within the existing school system. 
(Wasserman 1970) The New York Civil Liberties Union 
published a report blaming the Board of Education and the 
UFT for the chaos in Ocean Hill-Brownsville and charging 
that their purpose was to discredit community control of 
education. (Berube 1969: 105-6) 


In telling the story of the decentralization/community 
control battle, the analytical perspective used by Gittell, 
Wasserman and others is an interest group analysis. While 
an interest group analysis makes it clear why the UFT would 
win a battle with small groups of community activists, it 
does not sufficiently explain why the decentralization took 
the shape it did. If the forces arrayed against community 
control were so strong, why did they not simply prevent ANY 
decentralization bill from passing? Part of the answer is 
that other powerful forces -- Mayor Lindsay among them -- 
wanted a decentralization bill to pass. This paper will 
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argue that the community control movement created sufficient 
pressure to make a decentralization bill necessary, even if 
they could not shape the bill to their desires. 


The 1969 Decentralization Law was seen as a bitter 
defeat by the community control advocates, who staged a 
one-day strike to protest its passage. Events since 1969 
have proved that their disappointment was warranted. What 
little room was created by the law for community 
participation has not generally been used to bolster 
community power or educational reform. 


Why has this been so? Did community groups concerned 
about education fail to take advantage of the decentralized 
system? Why didn’t the community control mobilization lead 
to more grassroots activism around the issue of education? 
Or was there something about the system itself that 
squelched the potential for progress toward community 
control? 


To answer these questions, this paper will argue that 
the influence of the community control movement is better 
understood if it is seen as a social movement than as an 
interest group. I will then examine the role the school 
bureaucracy played in shaping the post-decentralization 
system. 


The Community Control Activists: Frotest Movement or 
Interest Group? 


Why should we draw a distinction between interest 
groups and social movements? Resource Mobilization 
analysts, in their attempts to portray protest activity as 
rational, “normal" political action, have often collapsed 
the two. (McCarthy and Zald, 1977). In studying real 
historical examples of political action, we often find that 
interest groups employ movement tactics, and that some 
movement organizations engage in conventional political 
activities as part of their overall strategy. 


Despite these overlaps, distinctions can and should be 
made between movement organizations and interest groups. In 
a useful critique of resource mobilization theory, Frances 
Fox Fiven and Richard Cloward argue for a distinction 
between protest activity and "normal politics", warning that 
the conflation of the two "ignore(s] the powerful role of 
norms in the regulation of all social life, including 
relations of superordination and subordination." (Fiven and 
Cloward 1992: 3) To see the extent to which the community 
control activists can be defined as interest group or 
movement participants, let’s define the two. 
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An interest group, according to Berry, is "an organized 
group of individuals who share some goals and who try to 
influence public policy" through lobbying. (Berry 1989, 4-5) 
Their tactics are conventional political ones, including 
such activities as letter-writing, face-to-face meetings 
with legislators, and involvement in electoral politics. 


While the definition of a social movement is somewhat 
less settled, several definitions focus on unconventional 
political tactics. One American government textbook uses 
the term "extraordinary politics". (Lipset: 442) John 
Wilson has written: "A&A social movement is a conscious, 
collective, organized attempt to bring about or resist 
large-scale change in the social order by noninstitu- 
tionalized means." (Wilson 1973: 8) Fiven and Cloward have 
taken exception to the necessity of the "conscious" and 
“organized” elements of such a definition, but since the 
movement I discuss in this paper was both conscious and 
organized, we need not resovie that question here. Fiven 
has offered the following as a definition: collective 
action, oriented toward social change, which is 
characterized by defiance of rules and norms. 1 


The movement for community control grew out of 
struggles to integrate the public schools. In 1964-65, 
Civil rights activists in New York City protested de facto 
segregation in the schools. A one-day boycott in February 
1964, which kept 44.8% of the students out of school, was 
supported by many of the national civil rights organizations 
-- CORE, the NAACF, the National Association for Fuerto 
Rican Rights -- and locally, was sponsored by the Citywide 
Committee for Integrated Education (led by the Rev. Milton 
Galamison) and the Harlem Parents Committee (led by Thelma 
Johnson). (Fuchs 1966: 68) Both these organizations and 
individuals were later central to the community control 
movement. Recalling a demonstration at Board of Education 
Headquarters in 1964, Miriam Wasserman wrote, “The hopes and 
the disappointments of the movement to integrate New York 
City’s schools were not significantly less intense than 
those of the movement to integrate the juries and voter 
roles of Lowndes County (CAlabama]" (Wasserman: 205). 


The strategy and expectations of Galamison and others 
fits our definition of a social movement. They demanded 


lThis definition is taken from lecture notes, "American 
Social Frotest Movements" GSUC, 1990. 
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“immediate” desegregation of the schools, certainly a 
"large-scale change in the social order" (Wilson). And 
their tactics were noninstitutionalized: "Believing that 
only militant action would make the Board of Education 
produce a specific program aimed at integrating the schools, 
the leaders planned a long-range school shutdown." (Fuchs 
1966: 70) 


Operation Shutdown, otherwise known as the "600" School 
Boycott, lasted seven weeks, and received less mainstream 
support than the one-day boycott had. The New York Times 
called it "an act of unpardonable irresponsibility" (Fuchs: 
80) and Galamison and Johnson were both arrested for their 
leadership of it. Even the civil rights organizations held 
back; none of them participated in it, although James Farmer 
of CORE declared his support near the boycott’s end. 


In December 1966, protestors so disrupted a Board of 
Education public hearing that the Board members declared the 
hearing over and left. Their chairs were quickly filled by 
a group who declared themselves the "Feople’s Board of 
Education": Robert Nichol, David Spencer and Babette 
Edwards from IS 201; Evelina Antonetty, United Bronx 
Farents: Rosalie Stutz and Ellen Lurie, EQUAL; Fr. John 
Fowis, Brownsville-Ocean Hill Independent Local Schoo! 


Board. For three days they held a "Real Fublic Hearing", 
then they were arrested. 


Seven months later, three "demonstration districts" 
were announced by the Board of Education, the Ford 
Foundation (who had funded and helped design the 
experiment), and representatives of the three communities. 
The demonstration districts were created in response to the 
protest activity in Harlem, and Ocean Hill-Brownsville, and 
thus two of the districts were in those neighborhoods. Two 
Bridges was the exception here; there had not been a 
groundswell of protest in that community, but the 
demonstration’s planners wanted to create one district ina 
community that was not predominantly African-American. 


The Harlem district centered on IS201, which had been 
the focus of an integration struggle from its initial 
conception in 1958. The school integration movement opposed 
construction of new schools in Harlem, because it would 
perpetuate segregation. (Ravitch: 294) The idea of 
building IS201 was revived in 1964, this time as a "middle 
school" in a "ghetto fringe area" which would improve ethnic 
balance by attracting students from an ethnically more 
diverse geographic area. As construction began, an Ad Hoc 
Farents Council organized to insure that the school would be 
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integrated. As it became clear that the school would not 
be integrated, the Farents Council developed a new demand -- 
that 201 become an experimental school with "the 
responsibility for educational and administrative policy in 
the hands of the local community." (Ravitch: 296) The 
demonstration district would be an opportunity to achieve 
that; David Spencer said at the press conference, "The Board 
of Education will call it decentralization. We like to 
carry it further. We call it community control." (Ravitch: 
316). 


As the struggle continued, so did the uncoventional 
tactics. Martin Mayer argues that Father John Powis, Rhody 
McCoy and others deliberately created a confrontation over 
the removal of teachers and adminstrators from the Ocean 
Hill Brownsville School District, when the Central Board was 
willing to quietiy remove problem personnel. The point, 
Mayer believes, was not so much the particular teachers, but 
to create a confrontation. (Mayer 1969) 


Diane Ravitch agrees with Mayer. She notes that the 
the involuntary transfer of 19 professional staff occurred 
at a time when the State Legislature was about to pass the 
decentralization bill proposed by the Regents. The 
community control activists considered it weak, and 
therefore decided to provoke a confrontation. Ravitch 
concludes, “Therefore, with the hope of gaining power by the 
bold act of asserting it, the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Board 
decided to remove the 19 professionals." (Ravitch:356) 


This interpretation of events is disputed. The New 
York Civil Liberties Union released a report putting the 
blame on the UFT for refusing to cooperate with the board 
and forcing it to take drastic action. An examination of 
the sequence of events of April and May 1968 in the New York 
Times make the possibility of the Regents’ bill passing seem 
slimmer than Ravitch does, even before the involuntary 
transfer. 


Late in the Albany negotiations, 30 white and black 
clergy supporting greater community control held a clergy 
vigil outside the State Senate, singing civil rights songs. 
Their vigil angered Majority Leader Earl Brydges (R) who 
Said, "Are you finished? You are interfering with the 
process of government. I/’‘11 have the police here." = while 
this form of political action sounds mild to us today, it 
clearly riled Brydges. 


= New York Times, 4/18/69. 
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Further support for the characterization of the 
community control movement as a protest movement rather than 
an interest group can be found in the limited extent to 
which they participated in the negotiations over the 
Decentralization Act. The assumption of an interest group 
analysis is that those who are interested in the issue 
participate in the decision-making process. It poses a 
problem, therefore, for an interest group analysis that the 
demonstration district activists themselves were at the 
periphery of the debate over the decentralization proposals. 


The demonstration districts, under attack almost from 
their inception, did not have the luxury of participating in 
a policy debate over the future shape of the school system. 
They were running schools, and fighting with the Board of 
Education and the teachers for the powers they felt were 
necessary to run the schools. Stephen Skjei reported that 
the demonstration districts produced plans for their own 
communities, but no counter-proposal to the Bundy Report or 
the Regents Flan, both of which they opposed. (Skjei: TE) 


Diane Ravitch quotes a letter by David Spencer, chair 
of the IS201 Governing Board, written to the members of the 
state legislature: 


Certain individuals have been actively lobbying on our 
behalf, presenting themselves as our representatives. 
We are disturbed by this, as we have authorized no one 
to speak for us... WE WOULD OFFOSE ANY LEGISLATION ON 
DECENTRALIZATION, for we believe that weak legislation 
will be worse than none at all. (Ravitch: 347) 


Gittell says the demonstration districts’ "failure to 
play the legislative game was probably a central factor in 
allowing the 1969 legislative session to go as far as it did 
in destroying the districts." (Gittell 1971: 156) Although 
Spencer’s letter to the legislators does not make it clear 
who the "certain individuals" lobbying in the name of the 
community control movement were, it is clear that some 


lobbying occurred on behalf of a stronger decentralization 


Before we discuss who represented the views of the 
community control movement in Albany, it is important to 
note that the kind of community control advocated by the 
demonstration districts was never even on the agenda in 
Albany. AS most observers note, in explaining why the 
Decentralization Act of 1969 was viewed as a defeat by the 
community control movement, decentralization and community 
control are not the same thing. What was being debated in 
Albany was an administrative decentralization of the school 
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system, while what the community control movement demanded 
was a radical political decentralization of the system. 


While both involve some transfer of authority to a 
smaller jurisdiction, the difference between the two is more 
than simply a matter of degrees. Melvin Zimet explains, 


Administrative decentralization involves the dele- 
gation of authority from superior to subordinate in a 
bureaucracy. The subordinate, however, continues to 
remain dependent on his superior... Folitical 
decentralization, on the other hand, involves the 
transfer of authority to officials who have been 
selected by and who are dependent on = 
subjurisdictional electorate or clientele. se is 
assumed that the elected official exercising his 
authority can no longer be manipulated by the former 
possessor of that authority. Community control, a form 
Of political decentralization, can be defined as the 
exercise of authority by a democratically organized 
government of a neighborhood-sized Jurisdiction. 
(Zimet :3) 


While administrative decentralization CAN encourage 
increased community participation, because citizens have 
easier access to a local agency, decentralization does not 
NECESSARILY lead to greater community power or control. 


Who, then, served as the voice of the community control 
activists in Albany? There were such organizations as the 
Coalition for Community Control (later renamed the Coalition 
for an Effective Community School System), which maintained 
a lobbyist in Albany. This Coalition included, according to 
Miriam Wasserman, “largely liberal (rarely trade unionist? 
Civic-minded reform groups" like the Community Service 
Society, the Urban League, Americans for Democratic Action, 
and the Public Education Association. Their critique of the 
school system was not as far-reaching as the community 
control forces (or Wasserman’s). She writes, " What these 
individuals, groups and organizations sought was not to 
destroy a status-reinforcing system but merely to ameliorate 
some of the consequences of the system’s internal 
contradictions" -- without harming too many professional 
interests. (Wasserman: 191). It worked closely with the 
Committee for Citizen Farticipation, 


organized in January 1969 by Assemblyman Jerome 
Kretchmer, Cwhich] carried out most of the day-to-day 
lobbying activities, arranging meetings, 
coffee-klatches, petitions, advertisements, and visits 
to legislators in Albany. Its cochairmen (sic!) were 
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Ira Glasser of the New York Civil Liberties Union and 
Anna Lou Fickett, a political district leader from 
Kretchmer’s area on the West Side of Manhattan. 
(Raviten?: o> 


The Citizens Committee for Decentralization of the 
Fublic Schools, tformed in March 1968 as an umbrella 
coalition of black and white reform groups and some socially 
prominent supporters “never got off the ground" (Gittell 
1971: 150) .3 


Among the Albany legislators, who spoke for community 
control ? The decentralization battle presented an unusual 
problem for New York City’s Democrats, who were forced to 
choose between two elements of their usual constituency, the 
Black and Latino communities (represented by the 
demonstration districts) and the largely white unions. Only 
the most liberal white Democrats joined the few Black and 
Latino Democrats in backing a strong decentralization bill. 


The regular Democrats did try to overcome the racial 
divisions and develop a plan the unions could support. 
Assembly Minority Leader Stanley Steingut organized private 
discussions, including the Black Democrats, other reform 
Democrats, and Albert Shanker, head of the UFT. The 
discusssions were kept private to avoid accusations that 
either the black legislators or the union was "selling out." 
(New York Times, 3/4/69) 


Among the legislators, two small groups pushed for a 
stronger decentralization bill. Breshnick notes that Black 
and Latino state legislators "represented" the demonstration 
districts in the Albany negotiations. Included here were 
Senator Basil Faterson, Assemblyman Charles Rangel of 
Harlem, and Senator Waldaba Stewart, whose district included 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 


Despite the existence of a Black and Latino Caucus, the 
legislators did not present a unified position. Assemb! yman 
Samuel Wright, who had been committed enough to the commun- 
ity control cause to serve on the Ocean Hill governing board 
had become "the district’s most persistent local critic." 
(Ravitch, p. 390) He broke with the local board over the 
infamous ouster of teachers which precipitated the 1969 
strike. By the time Albany negotiations reached a peak, 


3 For further detail about the membership of this committee, 
see Ravitch, p. 336-7 and the Special Collection at 
Columbia. 
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he had joined forced with a neighborhood group called 
"Committee for a Democratic Education" in petitioning for a 
new governing board election. (Mayer) 


The other Black and Latino legislators differed in 
their willingness to comprimise. They were represented in 
several camps on the issue. Senator Stewart was one of the 
four legislators most involved in the Steingut-sponsored 
negotiations in April 1969, despite the fact that it meant 
negotiating from a position of weakness. The UFT didn’t 
need a compromise, since they were perfectly happy with the 
Marchi Bil), and so they had little to gain from 
negotiations. While Stewart’s efforts at a compromise were 
politically rational, since the Marchi bill would have been 
a disaster from the community’s point of view, they did not 
represent the expressed desires of the activists at that 
time. 


Senator Faterson and Assemblyman Rangel, on the other 
hand, were among those the New York Times called the “most 
intransigent advocates of community control". In response 
to the Steingut compromise, Rangel, Fatterson, Kretchmer and 
Senator Manfred Ohrenstein offered a list of "substantial 
changes which would be required for (Ctheir] full support." 
(New York Times, April 24, 1969) When the reform Democratic 


caucus met and agreed to support the bill, the four 
dissidents promised to "take the issue to the streets." (New 
York Times, April 25, 1969) 


Some observers argued that the West side liberals were 
more committed to a radical reform of the school system than 
the black representatives. Jerome Kretchmer and Al 
Blumenthal, for example, were determined to abolish the 
Board of Examiners -- according to Breshnick, more so than 
the Black and Latino caucus. (Breshnick: 137) Although they 
were in part acting in support of the Harlem and Brooklyn 
activists, their constituency was the liberal Upper West 
Side, and parents who had organized around the possibility 
of creating a fourth demonstration district centered on Joan 
of Arc Junior High School. 


In the end, these “most intransigent advocates" voted 
against the bill. In the Senate, at least four of the eight 
votes against the bill were from those who thought it did 
not go far enough: Faterson and Ohrenstein voted against 
the bill, as did Joseph Galiber, who is Black, and Robert 
Garcia, who is Fuerto Rican, both from the Bronx. In the 
Assembly, 9 Republicans and 14 Democrats voted against the 
bill. Among them were Blumenthal, Kretchmer and Leichter 
from the upper West Side of Manhattan, and two Latino 
representatives from the Bronx. Charles Rangel, who voted 
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for the compromise, said, "I’1ll meet you half way, knowing 
in my heart you’ve given no community control but you have 
given hope for the future." (New York Times, 5/1/69). 


To the extent that the demonstration district activists 
depended on these coalitions and legislators to represent 
their interests, their defeat was ensured. The interests of 
those advocating a stronger 56111 in Albany were not 
identical to the those of the community control movement. 


Breshnick emphasizes three elements of the compromise 
as emblematic of the different interests of the activists 
and their representatives. First, one victory won by the 


Black and Latino legislators was that #¥500,000 (later 
reduced to #250,000) of the construction and maintenance 
funds for each district would be controlled by the community 
school boards. This would allow CSBs to employ local and 
minority contractors, who rarely got a chance at larger city 
contracts. While Valuable to some part of their 
constituency, it was of questionable value to the 
demonstration districts. 


Second, they agreed to a bill which created school 
districts of at least 20,000, Since it was widely 
understood that meaningful community participation was only 


likely in small districts, this provision demonstrated a 
hollow commitment to real participation. 


Third, they acceded to a bill which eliminated the 
demonstration districts. The largest of the three, Ocean 
Hill- Brownsville, had 10,000 students. The bill did not 
specifically mention the demonstration districts, and 
Waldaba Stewart maintains that the omission was meant to 
imply their continuation. Breshnick suggests that the 
omission was a courtesy to the black legislators, since the 
districts’ end was mandated by the minimum size 
requirements. Ferhaps political priorities were paramount, 
or perhaps the Black legislators wanted to salvage something 
from a hopeless cause, but the final bill created more new 
opportunities for local school board patronage than for 
educational reform, while at the same time killing the 
demonstration districts. 
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What Can and Can’t Movements do? 

What influence, then, did the community control 
movement have on the outcome of the decentralization battle? 
The many interest group analyses of the decentralization 
controversy focus on the defeat of the community control 
movement. This approach is understandable: while history is 
usually written by the winners, most studies of this 
controversy (like Gittell, Wasserman, Demas) were written by 
those sympathetic to the "losers". They therefore emphasize 
the movement’s struggle and the powerful forces which 
defeated it. Although the community control movement did 
not achieve its goals, some change did occur. Did they, in 
the end, have only an insignificant effect -- or even a 
negative one -- on the outcome? 


Some observers suggest that the activists’ militance 
and unwillingness to compromise doomed their efforts. 
Diane Ravitch chides "militant leaders like Rhody McCoy and 
David Spencer" because they were “not interested in testing 
community control, but in having community control" and 
concludes that "the momentum of their rhetoric impelled them 
to reject any settlement less than total community control." 
(Ravitch, p. 345-347.) (How they could have tested 
community control without having any, I don’t know). Even 
Marilyn Gittell, who strongly advocated community control, 
has suggested in a recent paper that it was the failure to 
play coalition politics that doomed community control in New 
York. (Gittell, 1992) 


Such an analysis assumes that greater participation in 
an interest group mode by the community control movement 
could have produced a bill that offered communities more 
power. I would disagree with that assumption. The power of 
the community control movement was based, not on their 
ability to negotiate with the Albany policymakers -- or even 
the Livingston Street policymakers. Rather, it was based on 
their success in creating a crisis that demanded some kind 
of a response. 


In a recent article, Frances Fox Fiven and Richard 
Cloward have again emphasized their longstanding belief that 
"the role of disruptive protest in helping to create 
political crises . . . is the main source of political 
influence by lower stratum groups." (1990: 31) Using the 
civil rights movement as an example, they argue that by 
“exacerbating electoral ‘dissensus’", movements create a new 
political calculus which allows for concessions and movement 
Victories. (1990: 33) 


It was the very militance of the community control 
movement that made any kind of change in the system 
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possible. Decentralization of the school system had been 
discussed for years, and was on the state legislative agenda 
as early as 1961. It was a ticklish issue for Albany 
lawmakers, who drew support not only from the communities of 
color where schools were in trouble, but from many of those 
whose power in the school system would be disrupted by 
decentralization. The teachers’ union was heavily involved 
in politics, and few Democrats wanted to alienate the 
Powerful organization. Estimates of how much the union 
spent to defeat decentralization in 1969 range from 
"$125,000 to $250,000" (Shanker) to #600,000 (New York Times 


Despite the dissimilarities between decentralization 
and community control, the more militant demands of the 
community control movement made the calls for administrative 
decentralization more acceptable. They tried to force 
legislators to choose between two elements of their 
constituency -- communities of color and teachers -- and by 
doing so forced them to take on the hard work of crafting a 
difficult (and much excoriated) compromise, which they would 
have preferred not to attempt. Their disruptive tactics 
also created pressure for a solution, any solution, from 
people who would not otherwise have concerned themselves 
with the issue. Their disruption of the normal operating of 
the system, and their obvious willingness to continue to 
challenge a system that didn’t meet their demands, helped 
establish school decentralization and reform as an important 
public issue in New York City. Many are the legislative 
proposals which became the object of such intense dissension 
that they were abandoned. Those present at the negotiations 
report that the State legislators felt compelled to enact 
some legislation in order to reduce conflict in the City 
over education issues. (State Charter Commission: 34) 


As Piven and Cloward have argued, even "when the 
protestors succeed in forcing government to respond, they do 
not dictate the content of those responses." (1977: 32) The 
community control movement could make it impossible for the 
State Legislature to ignore the decentralization issue, but 
it could not determine the substance of the legislation. 


The decentralization law which was passed included some 
of the trappings of greater accountability to the 
communities. Local school boards, now known as Community 
School Boards (CSBs) would be elected by the registered 
voters and parents; the central board, too, was to be 
elected (although this provision was later struck down by 
the courts). CSBs won expanded roles in site selection and 
budgetary decisions. The most significant new power won by 
the CSBs was the power to hire a district superintendent. 
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The Limits of Decentralization Law 


It was not only the radical activists who were 
dissatisfied with the new law, however. The New York Times 
opined that it "failed to provide for community control". 
After much debate about the virtues of smaller school 
districts for better representation, the districts remained 
virtually the same -- there were to be "no less than thirty 
nor more than thirty-three" districts, each with an average 
daily attendance of at least 20,000 students. 


Maintaining the size of the districts had several 
implications. First, it guaranteed the demise of the 
demonstration districts. Second, it placed a low priority 
on increasing meaningful citizen participation. Third, it 
minimized the momentum for change in the transition to 
decentralization. If there were to be the same number of 
districts, with roughly the same number of pupils, there 
would be little motivation for the Board of Education to 
redraw the district lines. Thus, the pre-decentralization 
board members, superintendents, and other district staff 
could enjoy the advantages of incumbency. 


Authority of Community School Boards 


Recalling Zimet’s distinction between administrative 
and political decentralization, it is important to note that 
the decentralization here was administrative. Local boards 
are subdivisions of the central agency, not local 
educational agencies. While the CSEs won an expanded 
advisory role on site selection, expense and capital 
budgets, their role was still advisory. CSBs could seek 
outside government or private funding, but only with 
approval from Livingston Street. Decisions about curriculum 
and textbooks were also constrained by Livingston Street; 
textbooks must be chosen from centrally approved list. As 
mentioned before, each district received a local fund for 
repairs and maintenance (#250,000), but contracts over #2500 
had to be be bid out. 


Fersonnel issues were the major source of conflict 
between the community control forces and the unions. The 
demonstration districts saw little opportunity to improve 
the quality of their childrens’ education without the power 
to choose their teachers; the UFT demanded that central 
bargaining be protected. The Decentralization Act gives the 
CSBs power to "appoint, define the duties, promote and 
discharge all its employees and fix their compensation and 
terms and conditions of employment," but it also subjects 
that authority to several limitations. 
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* CSEBs may only hire teachers and supervisors who have 
passed the Board of Examiners exam. (An exception to this 
rule was made for those districts whose reading scores fall 
in the bottom 40% ) 


* Teachers and Supervisors were granted city-wide tenure. 
Thus employees rejected by one board would be moved to 
another, or to Livingston St. 


* CSBs were bound by the collective bargaining agreements 
negotiated centrally. Since the extensive UFT contract 
covers not only compensation but almost every aspect of 
teachers’ working conditions, CSEBs were left little 
flexibility in utilization of their teaching staff. 


* Teachers and supervisors with seniority may choose to 
transfer without the approval of either the district they 
are leaving or the one they are entering. 


* The Decentralization Act and the union contract both place 
restrictions on CSEs authority to grant tenure, transfer or 
discharge a teacher. 


The most important power gained by the CSEs is the 
power to hire district superintendents. The superintendents 
had previously been appointed by the Central Board of 
Education, and their role was to be "the professional 
liaison between the central system and the local schools." 
(Zimet: 50). Selection by the CSB has shifted the 
superintendent’s allegiance, so that his/her primary concern 
is satisfying the district’s needs and pleasing the CSE. 


No concession was made to the desire of minority 
communities to see their schools led by Black and Latino 
principals. The continued use of the Board of Examiners 
process -- and the rejection of a supplemental test to 
expand the list -- was predicted to keep blacks out of 
principalships for at least five years (Gittell: 157) CThe 
U.S. District Court ruling in Mercado v. Chance (1972) 
finally changed that. j] 


Considering their situation, it was perhaps 
unreasonable to expect the demonstration districts to have 
great influence over the shape of the Decentralization Law. 
Theirs was a small movement, primarily focused in two 
neighborhoods (and perhaps the part of the Bronx where 
United Bronx Farents was active). Many of their allies did 
not share their profound distrust of the educational 
professionals who they felt were failing their children. 
Fublic opinion toward them -- and the attitude of some 
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allies -- was soured by some of their tactics and 
statements. 


The opposition, on the other hand, was powerful, 
organized and unified. The community control activists 
could not compete with the UFT, which spent anywhere from 
#125,000 to #600,000 to defeat decentralization in 1969, and 
was a force to be contended with in Albany politics. 


The Role of the Bureaucracy 


Bureaucracy is the enemy of any movement for social 
change. The delegation of authority to a hierarchical 
institution of experts is inherently contrary to popular 
control. The institutional inertia characteristic of 
bureaucratic agencies stymies attempts at radical change. 
The permanence of the bureaucracy contrasts with the 
mercurial nature of most popular movements, and insures that 
the bureaucracy will continue to oversee policy development 
after the movement’s troops have dispersed. 


Academic supporters of community control were wel! 
aware of the obstacle the school bureaucracy posed to 
educational reform. David Rogers, in 110 Livingston Street 
(1968), and Marilyn Gittell, in Farticipants and 
Participation (1966), had described the New York City schoo! 
system as closed, static and unchanging. Gittell emphasized 
the role the bureaucracy played in perpetuating this 
situation: 


Any effort to change the school system and expand civic 
participation must face the concentration of power in 
the professional bureaucracy and the resistance by the 
bureaucracy to any plan that would erode its power. 
Thus any plan for change must have as its first 
objective the diminution of bureauwcratic power. 
Meaningful plans for the reorganization of large city 
school systems must embody a formula for the 
decentralization of bureaucratic authority and the 
expansion of outside nonprofessional influences. 
Reorganization should also serve the purpose of 
maximizing public involvement in the schools, and of 
stimulating the mayor, other officials, civic groups, 
and a larger public to play more active roles in 
educational policy. (Gittell 1967s) 


Any significant grant of power to the local school 
boards would require a transfer of power from the central 
bureaucracy, and thus the community control movement was a 
threat to the bureaucracy. The extent to which the school 
bureaucracy wished to prevent change is demonstrated by the 
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roadblocks it placed in the path of the demonstration 
district governing boards. As Miriam Wasserman reports, 
“There was almost no administrative difficulty that Wilson’s 
office [the administrator of [5201] did not encounter in its 
dealings with Livingston Street": the schools’ two assistant 
principals were granted simultaneous leaves without approval 
of the board; payroll information was lost, delaying 
paychecks; health and attendance inspectors made unusually 
frequent visits to 201’s buildings (Wasserman: 269). 
Wasserman reports that job applicants referred by 201 were 
asked, "Why do you want to work there with those people? 
What do you people up there think you’re trying to do?" 
(Wasserman:271) 


In the context of such hostility, it is worth more than 
passing mention that powers granted to school boards by the 
1969 Decentralization Law were subject to guidelines from, 
or review by, Livingston Street. The CSEBs’ many "advisory 
powers", including its budget powers, are powers to "advise" 
the central bureaucracy, which actually has decision-making 
power. A Citizens Budget Commission study of the CSBs’ role 
in the budget process concluded that decentralization had 
changed very little. CSBs requested unrealistic budget 
allocations, averaging a 42% increase in funding. While 
such requests could made the political point that schools 
are vastly underfunded, they had little influence on 


budgetary decisions; the Citizens Budget Commission report 
sees little relationship between CSB budget requests and 
final allocations. On a more practical level, CSBs found 
that their flexibility to use allocated funds was severely 
constrained, because of mandated programs, staffing levels, 
and salary levels over which they had no control. 


To a great extent, such limitations on local power were 
the intentional result of the 1969 Law. However, the 
central bureaucracy created further limitations on community 
school board power through its interpretation of the law. 

In 1974, the State Charter Revision Commission termed the 
the Decentralization Act of 1969 ambiguous and inconsistent. 
As the report contends, this may be because, "Where 
sensitive issues were involved, [Cthe] language of the bill 
was often obscure." (Commission 1974: 44). The New York 
Times hypothesized that the rush to draft an acceptable 
compromise led legislators to gloss over certain areas. 
Where the law was ambiguious, it was Livinaston Street who 
would determine how it would be administered. 


As Wasserman clearly documents, the Livingston Street 
bureaucracy was hostile to community control while the 
demonstration districts were active and decentralization was 
on the Albany agenda. The Council of Supervisory 
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Associations, the union which represented some of the 
supervisory personnel, opposed decentralization although it 
took a back seat to the UFT. It would be in the 
implementation of the Law, not in its negotiation, that the 
bureaucracy had its greatest opportunity to affect the 
outcome. 


How much did 110 Livingston Street change? 


In some ways the bureaucracy of Livingston Street won 
the battle because what they were left with the ability to 
determine the parameters within which the community boards 
could act. Guidelines for the implementation of 
decentralization were to be written by Livingston Street, 
and vague provisions in the 1969 law would be interpreted by 
the bureaucrats. Such an arrangement did not bode well for 
the interests of community control: As the State Charter 
Revision Commission concluded, “it is perhaps impossible to 
expect a central authority to divest itself easily of 
traditional and substantial powers" (State: 183); the 
temptation to retain power may be irresistable. 


Time may also have been a factor in creating the 
appearance of resistance to actually decentralizing 
authority. (State: 84) The Interim Board -- appointed by 


the Borough Fresidents -- had four important tasks in its 
first (and what was intended to be its only) year in office: 
1) to create districts; 2) to arrange the CSB elections; 
3)to select a Chancellor; 4) to arrange for the transition 
to a decentralized system. One of these tasks, creating 
districts, took an inordinate amount of the Interim Board’s 
time in 1969-70, and their failure to select a permanent 
chancellor left the Board with increased day-to-day 
responsibility for the school system. It is possible, 
therefore, that good intentions to organize an orderly 
transition were simply not carried out. 


Actions that would have facilitated the transition were 
delayed or never taken. An overall plan for the transition 
was never made; crises were dealt with as they arose. The 
position of Executive Director of Community School Board 
Relations -- which could have played an important transition 
role -- was not established until well afterwards. 


There is evidence, however, that actual resistance was 
involved. Despite public avowals that maximum power would 
be given to the CSBs, the Interim Board often interpreted 
the law to restrict local powers. The State Charter 
Commission Report cites two court cases which successfully 
fought the Central Board’s usurpation of its power. In one, 
CSB #9 of the Bronx challenged the Board’s appointment of 
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more guidance counselors than the CSE had requested. When 
CSB 3 denied tenure to a principal, the Central Board argued 
that it could not take such an action on its own. The court 
disagreed. (State: 148) 


Where budgetary authority was concerned, it seems, the 
Board was particularly loath to release its control. "In 
some cases, powers clearly intended for the CSEs, such as 
operation of lunch services for children, were retained by 
the central authority." (State: 87?) The Central Board 
eventually agreed to relinquish control of these funds in 
response to a lawsuit by CSE 2. The portion of construction 
funds mentioned earlier, which was to be controlled by local 
boards to facilitate quick repairs and use of local 
contractors, is actually controlled by the central Board. 


Decentralization’s Impact : A look at individual districts 


Much of the analysis of decentralization’s impact has 
focused on individual school districts. Before decentrali- 
zation, David Rogers had published 110 Livingston Street: 
Folitics and Bureaucracy in the New York City Schools. 
Recognizing the centralized nature of the system, the book 
focused on the central board and headquarters. In 1983 his 
110 Livingston Street Revisited: Decentralization in Action 


shifted the focus to the local level, examining 8 community 
school districts and their effectiveness under 
decentralization. Melvin Zimet published a study of a 
single Bronx school district. Decentralization spawned 
several dissertations: Jim Gelbman’s "Evolution of District 
12", like Zimet’s book, is an examination of how one Bronx 
school district adapted. 


Rogers showcases the variety of approaches taken by 
school boards and superintendents, and emphasizes the 
flexibility local districts have under decentralization. 

It is Rogers’ view that decentralization has brought some 
positive change to the school system, and should be 
expanded. Rogers concludes, based on his 8 cases, that the 
following are key prerequisites for “district 
effectiveness": 

1. Relatively stabilized community politics 

2. A cohesive community school board 

3. A strong superintendent 
While this thesis seems reasonable based on the book’s 
evidence, Marilyn Gittell has pointed out in a review that 
Rogers and Chung "do not explain why the large majority of 
districts in New York City that are stable and have strong 
community superintendents have not changed their educational 
programs or are exemplary in any way." 
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Zimet and Gelbman are somewhat less sanguine. The most 
evident evolution Gelbman identifies is the evolution from 
an early idealistic focus on improving education to a 
post-1977 focus on patronage. It is worth noting that 
Community School Board 12 in the Bronx (which Gelbman 
studied because he worked there) is notoriously corrupt in a 
way that we hope is rare, and covers a geographical area 
with tremendous economic and social problems. Gelbman, 
perhaps out of tactful regard for his colleagues, does not 
mention CSB 12’s corruption. 


Zimet’s skepticism about the decentralized system is 
based on a recognition of the structural obstacles that 
limit a community board’s ability to effect educational 
quality for its children. During his observation of 
Community School Board 7 in the South Bronx, United Bronx 
Parents and two anti-poverty agencies were active in 
organizing around education issues. Despite the strong 
demands for hiring more Black and Latino teachers and 
supervisors, the CSB found itself incapable of dramatically 
increasing those numbers, because of the elaborate restric-—- 
tions placed on CSE hiring power by the Decentralization Act 
and the collective bargaining agreements. 


Considering how little control CSBs had over the budget 
and personnel, it is not surprising that the boards have 
tended to devote much of their time and energy to the 
personnel decisions they could control -- the selection of 
district superintendents, and the employment of para- 
professionals and family outreach workers. Here, CSB 7 was 
far more successful in making the school staff reflect the 
community -- all S500 paraprofessionals working in the 
district in 1971-2 were community residents referred by one 
of the anti-poverty agencies, and all were Black or Latino. 


All three studies note the important role of the 
Community School Boards in the facilitation of ethnic 
succession. In some districts, this was a gradual process: 
Bronx District 12 pupil population was 37% Puerto Rican, 35% 
Black and under 3% White in 1968-9, the 1970 Board 
consisted of 5 Whites, 3 Blacks and 1 Hispanic (Gelbman: 
42). In comparing several districts, Rogers concludes that 
the ease with which a district handles its ethnic succession 
politics determines its effectiveness. What is required is 
@ local leadership group that can bring together various 
factions, and achieve some consensus on running the 
district. (Rogers 1983: 8-9) 


These studies are of limited usefulness for analyzing 
what decentralization achieved. Despite the enormous power 
retained by Livingston Street, these studies of district 
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experiences place little emphasis on relations between 
headquarters and district. What difference does a 
particular district’s effectiveness make, if all major 
decisions are still made at headquarters? It cannot even be 
argued, on the basis of these studies, that CSBs became more 
effective after decentralization, because no analysis of 
their pre-decentralization performance is included. 


Even if we accept these limitations, the achievements 
of decentralization are small and not all positive. The 
local boards’ personnel powers over teachers and principals 
is carefully limited. Legislators wrote a vague and 
contradictory law which could be specified in its 
implementation. Except where the community districts 
dragged the Central Board into court, these contradictions 
were resolved in favor of centralized authority and the 
status quo. 


Most boards spend the bulk of their time on personnel 
decisions, however -- the hiring of a superintendent and 
paraprofessionals, both of which have become highly 
politicized. Ethnic succession on the boards themselves has 
been successful in at least some districts, although the 
UFT, the CSA and the Catholic Church have all been more 
successful in electing slates of candidates than community 
organizations have been. 


Conclusion 


At the final vote in April 1969, some of those who 
represented Ocean Hill and Harlem in the State legislature 
voted for the compromise legislation, and some voted against 
it. The community control activists themselves were fairly 
uniformly opposed. The chair of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
Governing Board announced a one-day boycott at two schools. 
Demonstrators staged a sit-in in the office of Manhattan 
Borough Fresident Percy Sutton, demanding that he defy the 
dentralization law and not appoint a board member. Some 
urged a boycott of the 1970 community school board election. 


The law which resulted from their long struggle was 
certainly not the radical restructuring of the school system 
they sought. But even the limited changes which did occur 
would never have been achieved without the community control 
movement. Thanks to their militance, social and political 
conflict over desegregation and educational quality had 
reached such a fever pitch in 1968 and 19469 that some sort 
of decentralized plan had to be enacted, despite the 
opposition of the unions and the reluctance of the 
bureaucracy. Some resolution of the conflict was needed -- 
by the politicians, so that they could be seen as having 
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addressed the issue, and by the Board of Education, so that 
they could deflect criticism of the school system to the 
local boards. Unlike Ravitch, who argues that the 
activists’ militance doomed their efforts, I would say that 
it 15 surprising that, despite their formidable opponents, 
that any change was possible at all. 


Like many social movements, the community control 
movement found its tactics criticized even by those who 
agreed with its goals, and "won" a response from government 
that answered few of its demands. Yet like other 
movements, the community control movement could credit its 
militance with having forced change that wouldn’t have 
otherwise happened. It is difficult to be militant enough 
to strike fear in the heart of one’s opponents and still be 
reasonable enough to negotiate with them, so it generally 
falls to moderate aliies -- in this case, primarily Black 
legislators in Ablany -- to negotiate the compromise. 


Once a law had been passed, despite its inadequacy, the 
urgency of the issue abated. The intensity of commitment 
required by movement activity ensures that participants’ 
commitment will be brief or sporadic. In his study of a New 
York rent strike, Michael Lipsky argued that a superficial 
but well-publicized response by the city convinced the 
strikers’ liberal allies that the law was now being 
enforced, and they turned their attention to other causes 
and issues. The community control movement, too, found its 
more moderate allies willing to wait and see what changes 
would occur under decentralization. The loss of outside 
allies further demobilizes the movement. 


When a movement cools down, as it inevitably does, the 
influence of more entrenched interests continues. The 
community control movement faded, but the UFT -- which had 
more resources and was more institutionalized -- continued 
to pressure for teachers’ rights. In fact, the UFT was able 
to use the new election process to increase its control over 
education decisions; since 1970, the UFT has endorsed slates 
for each of the community school boards. Where a large 
bureaucracy exists, as it does in the New York City school 
system, the tendency towards "business as usual" is 
magnified. 


It is not, therefore, too surprising that the community 
control movement failed to achieve their goals. Their 
efforts, however, were not wasted. Decentralization 
created new possibilities for change and, possibly, for 
future school activism. In addition to the specific powers 
delegated to the community school boards, the 
Decentralization Act created an expectation that CSBs should 
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be able to make decisions for their districts, and, by 
electing the board members, created a new cohort of 
politicians potentially interested in pushing the central 
bureaucracy in order to deliver for their constituency. The 
State Charter report concludes that "It is doubtful whether 
the Mansfield decision Cin Mercado v. Chance] would have had 
the same impact on the selection of supervisors if the 
system had been centralized." (182) 


The window of opportunity for future school activism is 
as yet unproven. The decentralization of the school system 
provided new points of access for parents and others 
interested in mobilizing around education issues. The 
election of school board members, and the appointment of the 
district superintendent by that elected board, create an 
expectation of public accountability which can be utilized 
by organized communities. Until now, only organized groups 
with particular interests in school policy -- the UFT, the 
CSA, the Catholic Church -- have used it. In the most 
recent school board election, we saw competing attempts by 
Christian groups and gay and progressive groups to control 
some CSEs. 


The change in CSB powers can have positive and negative 
impact on activism on education issues. To the extent that 
the CSRs have more authority, decentralization has created 
local points of access for activists. Thus, some change can 
be achieved on a local level, and local organizing can be 
used to build toward city-wide action. Even during the 
community control movement, activism was focused in a few 
communities, so decentralization may have "opened up" the 
system at a point more accessible to parents. On the 
negative side, however, to the extent that enormous power 
still resides at Livingston Street, activists must be 
careful that CSBs do not serve to distract them from the 
real source of power. 
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Abstract 


Three understudied facts of politics are: (i) sometimes bills in Congress are defeated; (ii) 


sometimes bills are proposed even though the proposer knows they will be defeated; and (iii) sometimes 


bills are proposed even though the proposer hopes they will be defeated. This paper develops a model 


showing that the facts are consistent with rational behavior in an equilibrium to a formal game. In the 
game politicians sometimes propose sure-to-be-defeated bills in order to expose the shirking behavior of 
their opponents to the electorate. The paper shows that such b/ame-game tactics can cause legislators 
sometimes to vote for proposals that they and their constituents do not prefer to the status quo. Also, the 
model offers an explanation why minority parties without a president in power tend to elect members with 


relatively extreme preferences to leadership posts of their congressional caucuses. 


Moral Hazard, Voter Uncertainty, and Blame-Game Politics 


Tim Groseclose 


But the Democrats also pushed partisan causes: bills to reform campaign financing or to oppose 
Reagan's use of the Navy to protect Kuwait's Persian Gulf shipping, or the battle over Reagans's 
nomination of Robert H. Bork to the Supreme Court. The Democratic leaders knew Reagan could veto 
their bills, but they pushed ahead anyway--just as Reagan had long pushed a constitutional amendment 
to balance the budget, knowing that it would not pass. The purpose on both sides was less to solve the 
issues than to reap credit with the voters and put blame on the other side. 

The very fact of divided government invites politicians to play the blame game--to engage in 
maneuvers which have little chance of implementation but which dramatize their side's virtue and the 
other side's villainy. -Hedrick Smith (1988, p. 644-5) 


Republicans have forgotten the virtues of losing. When Mississippi Sen. Thad Cochran recently 
proposed to wipe out the Special Committee on Aging, a needless platform for grandstanding, he got only 
30 votes. Many GOP senators were glum. But the vote might haunt some Democratic incumbents, who 
will have to defend a bloated Congress in 1994. 

That's just the strategy Senate Republicans pursued to great effect in the Jimmy Carter years. They 
crafied an average of a dozen amendments a month to force politically difficult votes that helped defeat 
12 Democrats in 1980. -Paul Gigot (Wall St. Journal, March 5, 1993) 


A surprisingly large number of bills, amendments, and resolutions are defeated in Congress each 


year. During 1992, for instance, approximately one-fourth of all measures considered by a roll call vote 


met defeat. Some, in fact, were defeated so soundly that one wonders why they were proposed at all. For 
instance, approximately five percent of all roll call votes in 1992 were defeated by three-fourths majorities 
or greater. Surely, the politicians proposing these measures knew that defeat was eminent, if not certain. 
Why, then, did they still bother to make the proposal? Even stranger, during the same year 11 bills and 
amendments were offered in which even the proposer voted against the legislation. Why would someone 
introduce legislation that even he or she seemingly hopes will be defeated? 

Occurrences in which politicians propose sure-to-be-defeated bills are often documented in 
popular accounts of politics. Smith, for example, cites several cases (see above). Another, involving 
efforts of Democratic leaders to repeal the abortion gag rule for federal workers, is documented by 
Congressional Quarterly (xx, xx). Even though Democratic leaders knew President Bush would veto 


their legislation, they proposed it anyway, hoping to cause electoral damage by advertising his position as 
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out of touch with the electorate. Popular accounts of politics have also documented cases in which 


politicians introduce bills that they hope will lose. For example, the Economist suggests that recent 


attempts at campaign finance reform during 1992 might be such a case.! A host of others are provided by 


annual posturing that Congress should vote not to increase the federal Debt Limit (Smith, 1988). 
The scholarly literature, however, has largely ignored the prevalence of bills that are certain to be 
defeated, yet are still introduced. This is especially true in the formal modeling literature, where models 
often do not even allow for a bill to be defeated, much less proposed when the proposer knows it will be 
defeated. For instance, the typical model involves a setter choosing a bill that maximizes his or her utility 
subject to the constraint that a majority will pass the bill.2_ In such a model the very nature of the 
constraint ensures that no bill is ever defeated. Some models, however, have allowed for defeat by 
introducing uncertainty on the part of the setter. This allow bills to be defeated; however, it still does not 
allow setters to introduce bills that they know will be defeated, much less bills that they hope will be 
defeated. 
The non- formal modeling literature similarly devotes scant attention to sure-to-be defeated bills. 
Two notable exceptions, however, are Arnold (1990) and Mayhew (1974). Although Arnold does not 
explicitly discuss politicians’ introducing sure-to-be-defeated bills, he identifies their motive to do so: 
Isolating the individual contributions to congressional action is relatively straightforward, 
especially now that recorded votes are the norm throughout the congressional process. 
Inaction, on the other hand, leaves few footprints. Who, for example, might one blame for 
the lack of national health insurance? No proposal has ever emerged from subcommittee, so 
no legislator has ever voted for or against it. Inaction is traceable only if Congress 
explicitly decides to do nothing, by rejecting a bill, a program or amendment. (p. 51) 

Thus, a politician, wanting to see opponents ousted from office, must trap them into voting against 


legislation the the electorate desires. Simply claiming that the opponents passively failed to implement a 


policy is not enough. 


1"Killing [lobbyists] off would, in theory, be easy. Indeed, Congress passed a reasonably tough campaign- 
finance reform bill just last year. But that was then, when Democrats knew that George Bush would veto 
it, and this is now, when Mr. Clinton would make them live with their handiwork. And so the talk has 
shifted to 'modifying' the original bill, and of not having it take effect until 1996, or even later." (February 
27, 1993) 

2See, for example, Romer and Rosenthal (1978), Denzau and Mackay (1983). 
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Mayhew's (1974) examination of position-taking behavior identifies another motive for 
introducing legislation that has little or no chance of being passed. This is to advertise one's virtuous 
intentions to voters, even if the intentions have no chance at being implemented into law.* Position- 
taking behavior, however, describes only one of the motives involved in blame-game politics. Another is 
to expose an opponent's villainy. Also, although position-taking helps explain why politicians propose 
legislation that they know will lose, it fails to explain why politicians propose legislation that they hope 


will lose. 


Description of the Model 


This essay introduces a model in which rational politicians sometimes propose legislation that 
they know and hope will lose. The model follows a tradition of research that treats legislators as agents of 
the electorate of their district (Austin-Smith, 1992; Banks, 1991). Voters are not perfect in choosing a 
legislator with preferences that are representative of their own; so, as a consequence, they must monitor 
the legislator's roll call votes and other actions to discern his or her preference type.4 If they learn that he 
or she is unrepresentative, they elect a new legislator at the next session. My model extends this body of 
research by adding a bill proposer who tries to expose unrepresentative legislators to the electorate. 

To generate cases that Smith (1988) calls blame game politics, the model introduces two forms of 
information asymmetry between the legislature and the electorate. One is the electorate's inability to 
know the preference type of their legislator. This sets up the possibility for legislators to engage in moral 
hazard. Another type is the legislature's superior knowledge of the consequences of a bill vis-a-vis the 


electorate. Following Gilligan and Krehbiel (1989) and Austin-Smith (1993), I model this by assuming 


3As an example, Mayhew notes Senator James K. Vardaman's (D. Miss.) campaigning on a proposal to 
repeal the Fifteenth Amendment. (p. 64) 

4In my model the district consists of one voter; thus it makes sense to speak of preferences that are 
representative of the district. This naturally extends to a many-voter case in which voters have single- 
peaked preferences along one dimension; here a legislator has representative preferences if they are the 
same as the median voter's. Once two or more dimensions are considered, however, it is not always 
meaningful to speak of a legislator's preferences as being representative of the district. For a discussion 
see Plott (1967), Fenno (1978), and Goff and Grier (1993). 
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that legislation contains costs that are known to the legislature, but unknown to the electorate-however, 
the latter group possesses beliefs about the costs, represented by a probability density function. Unlike 
many other legislative signalling models, however, the electorate, as well as the legislature, is fully 
informed about the consequences of the status quo; that is, if no bill is passed, no unseen costs are 
involved. Although the latter assumption is slightly unorthodox to legislative signalling models, it closely 
follows Niskanen's (1971) assumptions about politicians’ ability to monitor a bureau.’ Another 
assumption, which also is slightly unorthodox to legislative signaling models, is that the electorate never 
learns the consequences of a bill that fails to pass the legislature. As a consequence, if a seemingly 
beneficial piece of legislative fails to become law, the electorate can only guess whether this was because 
the bill had harsh unseen consequences, or because legislators were shirking on their duty to represent the 
interests of voters. 

A concrete example is a decision by Congress to declare war on another country. Here, the 
primary costs are the number of U.S. casualties that would be caused by the war. The costs are not known 
at the time Congress must make the decision; however, members of Congress are likely to be better 
informed of these costs than the average voter. Moreover, if Congress votes against war, the electorate 
never learns the costs. Also unknown, at least to the electorate, is how dovish or hawkish are the 
preferences of members of Congress, and particularly, how closeiy these preferences are representative of 
voters. A consequence of the two types of uncertainty is that if Congress votes against a declaration of 
war, voters are unsure if this was because the legislators foresaw a very large number of casualties or 
because their preferences were too dovish relative to voters’. 

The information asymmetries present some interesting gaming opportunities for a hawkish 
proposer. Suppose an opportunity for war arises for which a large number of U.S. soldiers are expected to 
die; this information, however, is unknown to the electorate, but known to the legislature and proposer. 


Furthermore, suppose that the expected casualties are so large that even the hawkish proposer prefers not 


5In Niskanen's model, although a bureau is perfectly informed of the costs that a certain set of procedures 
require, the legislative committee overseeing the bureau does not know the costs. Both bodies, however, 
are informed of the benefits of the procedures. Furthermore, if the committee decides not to fund the 
bureau at all (i.e. maintain the status quo), both receive a payoff of zero, of which both bodies are perfectly 
informed. 
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to go. He or she might still adopt a very opportunistic strategy and introduce a proposal for war, knowing 
that Congress is certain to vote the proposal down. Furthermore, since the electorate never learns the true 
reason for the defeat of the proposal, the proposer can subsequently claim that the reason was not the 
expected large numbers of casualties but that the nay-voting members had preferences that were too 
dovish. 

Several other examples present opportunities for blame-game politics. For instance, Republicans 
often propose cuts to the capital gains tax, only to see them blocked by Democratic opponents. Here, the 
major unknown consequence of the legislation is the change in revenue that the government would receive 
from wealthy taxpayers, claimed by Republicans to be positive. When Democrats vote down such a 
proposal, the electorate does now know if the reason is because the change in government revenue really 
is much less than Republicans claim, or because Democratic preferences are extremely egalitarian, 
perhaps desiring more to punish the wealthy than to increase government coffers. Another example could 
be Bill Clinton's proposal during the 1992 presidential campaign to allow Haitian refugees to enter the 
U.S. The primary costs involved with the proposal were the potential drain on the country's immigration 
services and Medicaid system. These costs were largely unknown to voters and depended greatly upon the 


number of Haitians who would have taken advantage of the policy. When President Bush did not 


implement the proposal, voters did not know if the reason was because a very large number of Haitians 


would have taken advantage of the policy, thus imposing large costs, or simply because Bush's preferences 


were extremely anti- Haitian immigrant relative to those of the voters. 


Consequences of the Model 

The existence of blame-game politics suggests several normative concerns. First, legislative time 
is a scarce resource. That bills are proposed which are destined to be defeated would seemingly impose a 
public loss. In contrast, however, if it helps to expose unrepresentative legislators, such gaming might be 
a net gain. As Fiorina notes 

Divided government may and probably does encourage Congress and the president to play 
electoral games with the veto rather than compromise at some earlier stage, or decline to act 
at all. But is this necessarily bad? (1992, p. 108) 

Second, the information asymetries that allow blame-game politics could cause legislators to fail 
to represent the electorate's interests in two ways: first, legislators could fail to enact legislation that 
voters prefer, second, they could enact legislation that voters do not prefer. The latter could be caused by 
a proposal for which legislators know has harsh consequences, but if they fail to pass it, the electorate 
suspects that the legislators' preferences are unrepresentative. To thwart these suspicions, the legislators 
may pass the proposal. As a consequence, the voters (as they eventually learn) receive legislation that 
they wish had not become law.. 


Other implications of blame game politics concern its consequences for researchers’ attempts to 


measure preferences of legislators from roll call votes. For instance, Snyder (1992) has provided a model 


in which endogenous proposal-making causes the D-Nominate scores of Poole and Rosenthal (1991) to be 


biased. However, Rosenthal (1992) has responded that Snyder's model assumes that legislators never 
propose bills that are certain to be defeated. Accordingly, the bias will be dampened to the extent that 
legislators are willing to propose bills that they know will be defeated--that is to say, engage in blame- 
game politics. 

Another implication involves the prospects for sophisticated sincerity, as defined by Austen- 
Smith (1987). Austen-Smith has shown that if a legislature considers proposals through an amendment 
agenda and if proposals are endogenously chosen, then there will always exist an equilibrium in which 
legislators’ sincere-voting strategy is the same as their sophisticated-voting strategy. Groseclose and 


Krehbiel (1993) have shown that if proposal making is costly, the result can be strengthened such that 


only one equilibrium results, and it exhibits sophisticated sincerity. An overlooked fact of both papers is 


that if sophisticated sincerity results, each amendment defeats all previously proposed amendments. As a 
consequence, to the extent that politicians engage in blame-game politics and propose legilslation that is 
sure to be defeated, sophisticated sincerity should be less pervasive.® 

Other questions concern when and why politicians will engage in blame-game politics. I derive 
comparative statics for the following factors. 


* Benefits of office: Do perquisites associated with being a legislator cause politicians to engage 
more or less in blame-game politics? 


* Seniority: Is the presence of blame-game politics related to a legislator's enhanced ability to 
bring particular benefits to her district? 


* Cost of proposal making: Do factors such as scarce floor time encourage or discourage 
introduction of bills that are doomed to be defeated? 


Finally, another consequence involves a testable implication that can be derived from the model. 
This is that a party that has been relegated completely to a minority role in the government should tend to 
elect leaders with more extreme preferences than it would in years in which the party is not relegated to 


such a role. I provide anecdotal evidence to support this hypothesis. 


Assumptions and Definitions 


Actors. The model contains three actors: a bill proposer, a one-member legislature, and a one- 
member electorate, respectively labeled P, L, and E. The legislature can be interpreted as any law-making 
branch of government whose decision is necessary and sufficient for a bill to become law. Thus, Z can be 
interpreted as a majority party in a parliamentary system; or it can be the president in the last stage of a 
game in which the Congress has already approved a bill; or it can be a unified majority party in Congress 
considering a bill for which the president has already committed to sign. The proposer can be interpreted 
as any Official or unofficial spokesperson, who has the power to alert the electorate when the legislature 


has failed to pass a bill. A minority party fulfilling its "question time” role in British politics would thus 


®In fact, part of the motivation for this essay is to provide an answer to a question raised in Groseclose and 
Krehbiel (1993): "... if an amendment is doomed to fail, why would a rational electorate reward a 
legislator for proposing it?" 


be an example of such an agent. So would a minority party in Congress that can demand a roll call vote 
on an issue. So would the majority party in a legislature, when they send a bill for the president to sign or 
veto. Moreover, the proposer does not even need to be a politician. For instance, a social activist or radio 
talk-show host can play the proposer role, as long as he or she has the ability to alert the electorate of 
legislation that politicians voted against. 

Preferences. The game consists of two legislative sessions. In each, an exogenously specified bill 


arises for which each actor will receive different levels of benefits, if the bill becomes law. The benefits to 


the proposer, legislator, and electorate are respectively labeled xp, xz, and xg (¢€[0,/]). They are the 


same each session. If the bill is passed, there also exists a common cost to each actor up, which is a 
uniformly distributed random variable along the interval [0,1], drawn in legislative session ¢. If the bill is 
not passed each actor receives a payment of zero. Thus each actor i e{P,L,E}, prefers the bill to pass if 
and only if x; - u; 20. 

Other terms reflect non-policy benefits and costs. First, if the legislator is reelected, she receives 
personal benefits 5. These reflect salary, perquisites, and prestige that being a member of the legislature 
bestows. Next, if the electorate reelects the legislator, it receives additional benefits s. These represent 
district-level benefits, such as pork-barrel projects, which usually accrue more frequently to districts with 
senior representatives. Finally, if the proposer introduces a bill, he incurs a cost c. This reflects not only 
the effort involved in writing and introducing the legislation, but also the opportunity costs of not being 
able to introduce other legislation. 

Information. The introduction of a random cost term u; follows of many political signaling 
models (Gilligan and Krehbiel 1987; Austen-Smith 1993), which introduce asymmetric information by 
allowing some actors to observe a common cost term while disallowing others to observe the term. In the 
model the proposer and legislator know u;, however, the electorate remains ignorant of its value as long as 
the bill does not pass the legislature. If no legislation is passed, each actor receives a payoff of zero, of 
which they are all perfectly informed; that is, no random cost term is associated with the status quo. 

Two of the above assumptions, that actors are perfectly informed about payoffs under the status 


quo and that the electorate learns the costs of the bill only if it passes, are departures from usual 


assumptions of legislative signalling models. However, for many types of legislation they are 
appropriate. For instance, consider Arnold's (1990) analysis of Congress's decision to implement a 
standby gasoline rationing plan during the energy crisis of the 1970s. The concept of such a plan was 
popular with voters; however, legislators were reluctant to implement it because of undesirable costs that 
would be involved, once voters learned of actual allocations. Consistent with the first of the above 
assumptions, no uncertainty is associated with the status quo: voters know perfectly well their utility from 
the current energy policy. However, they are not well informed about the benefits and costs of the 
proposed rationing plan. Furthermore, consistent with the second assumption, if no legislation is passed, 
the voters never learn the consequences that would have occurred from rationing. 

Other uncertainty involves the electorate's not knowing the type of legislator that it has elected to 
office. Following Austen-Smith (1992), this uncertainty is represented by a draw of Nature that picks a 
representative-type legislator (L=R) with probability g and an independent type (L=/) with probability /-q. 
The two types of legislators differ according to the benefits they receive from legislation being introduced. 
Representative types receive benefits xp=xp, and independent types receive benefits x7. Thus, for 
instance, if xy<xp, and u € (x),x;], an independent legislator would want the legislation to fail, while the 
electorate and a representative legislator would want it to pass. Although the electorate does not 
necessarily know which type of legislator it has elected to office, the proposer is perfectly informed of the 
legislator's type. 

Game sequence. The time line of the game is represented in Figure 1. There are two sessions, 
each containing four periods. In the first period of each session an election takes place. For the first 
session this is represented by Nature's drawing a representative or independent legislator. For the second 


session the electorate chooses either to reelect the incumbent or allow Nature to make a new draw for a 


legislator. In the second period of each session Nature draws a common cost term u, from the uniform 


random distribution [0,1], where ¢ denotes the legislative session. In the third period the proposer decides 
whether to introduce the exogenously specified bill. In the fourth period, if the proposer has proposed, the 


legislator decides to vote yea or nay. 


Second-session play. From the second period of the second session onward-after the electorate's 
decision whether to reelect the incumbent--all strategic aspects of the game are over. In each remaining 
period, all players have dominant strategies, and solving the remainder of the game is a decision-theoretic 
exercise, not game-theoretic. For instance, at the last period of the second session, if the legislator is a 
representative type, her dominant strategy is to vote yea if and only if uz <xp. At the third period of the 
session, P's dominant strategy is to propose if and only if u> is small enough so that both Z will vote yea 
and P's own policy benefits xp - uz are greater than the costs of proposing. Thus, if a representative-type 
legislator is in office, P proposes if and only if 

uz S min {xp, xp-c} 
Likewise, if an independent type is in office P proposes if and only if 

uy Smin {x;, xp-c}. 
For convenience, define the right-hand-side terms respectively as Kp and Kj. That is, 
Kr =min {xp, Xp-C} and Ky; = min {x;, xp-c}. 

The electorate's payoff in the second session can be separated into two components. One is 
represented by s, the benefits from having a legislator in office with seniority. The other is the policy 
benefits, which depend on the type of legislator that is in office. For instance, if an independent type is in 


office, the electorate's expected policy benefits for the second session are 


K 
fos -u 9)f(u 
0 


= xpk) 


Define Bij as the second-period policy benefits to player i from having a j-type legislator in 


office. Then, 


Note that policy benefits are relevant to the legislator and proposer, as well as to the electorate. Thus, an 


independent-type legislator wants to get reelected not only to receive the personal benefits of office (5), but 
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also for the increased expected policy benefits from having a like-minded legislator in office. For 
instance, a Republican senator would want to become reelected not only to enjoy the salary and perquisites 
of office, but also because if he or she does not become reelected the seat could be transferred to a 
Democrat. 

Given the second-session dominant strategies, and also given the distribution of random draws by 
Nature; at the end of the first session all players can compute the payoffs they expect to receive in the 
second session. Consequently, the game can be pruned to one of five periods, by substituting expected 
payoffs from the remaining periods, instead of modeling them explicitly. Such a pruned game is 
represented in Figure 2. Here, since expected payoffs have been substituted for second session play, 


Nature's draw of u is not relevant. Hence, the subscript can be dropped, and we can let u represent 


Nature's draw of common costs in the first session. Next, for convenience, Figure 2 abstracts from the 


continuum of possible values of wu (i.e. u7) and adopts superscripts to represent two possible values of u (u! 
and 

Strategies. The actions available to P are either to propose or not to propose. Formally, his 
strategy is a map: 

p: {1,R} x [0,1] > {0,1} 
where p(L,u) = 1] (respectively, 0) means that if the legislator is of type ZL, and wu is the draw of the 
common cost term, P proposes (respectively, does not propose). 

If P proposes, the actions available to L are to vote yea or nay. Define the strategy of an L-type 
legislator to be a map: 

Ir: [0,1 ] > {0,1} 
where /7 (u) = J (respectively, 0) means that if the common cost term is u, and an L-type legislator is in 
office, then she votes yea (respectively, nay), if P proposes. 

Once the first legislative session has ended, E decides whether to reelect the incumbent legislator. 
E's strategy is a map: 


e: {0,1} x ({0,1} x {0,1} 


where e(p,/,u) = 1 (respectively, 0) means that if the proposer has chosen a proposal action p, the 
legislator's vote is /, and the value of the common cost term (if seen) is u, then the electorate reelects 
(respectively, does not reelect) the incumbent legislator. Let the symbol ¢ indicate the electorate's not 
seeing the value of u, and let it also represent the legislator's not having an opportunity to vote when the 
proposer does not propose a bill. Thus, for instance, if the electorate’s strategy is to reelect the legislator 
when the proposer declines to propose, this is indicated by e(0,¢,¢)=1. 

Beliefs. At the time for reelection--the final period of the game represented in Figure 2--E does 
not have perfect information. Most importantly, it (the electorate) does not necessarily know the type of 
legislator that is in office. Given the actions of the proposer, the actions of the legislator, and the draw of 
u (if a yea vote occurred), E forms a set of beliefs about what type of legislator is in office. Let these beliefs 
be represented by the map: 

{0,1} x ({0, 1} x ([0,1] [0,1], 
which represents E's probability beliefs that the incumbent legislator is a representative type. For example, 
Hi(1,1,.6) = .4 means that if P proposes, L votes yea, and the observed value of u is .6, then E believes with 
probability .4 that the legislator is a representative type. As another example, 4:(/,0,¢)=.2 means that if P 
proposes, L votes nay, and E consequently does not get to observe u, then E believes with probability .2 
that the legislator is a representative type. 

If the electorate reelects the incumbent, its expected policy benefits are uzBER + (]-4)BE]. These 
are added to district-level benefits s that the electorate receives from having a senior representative. The 
sum of these benefits is compared to gBER + (1-q)BE], the expected benefits from ousting the incumbent 
and letting Nature draw a new legislator. It follows that the electorate will want to oust its current 


legislator if and only if 


MBER + (1-WBE] + s <qBER + 


It is useful to define 7 as the minimum value of yu for which the electorate still wants to reelect the 


incumbent. It is easily shown that 


= q -S(BER - 


Equilibrium concept. The basic notion I adopt is that beliefs and strategies form a sequential 
equilibrium (Kreps and Wilson, 1982). This means that each player's strategy maximizes his or her 
payoff, given the other players' strategies and his or her beliefs. Furthermore, beliefs must be consistent 


with other players’ strategies and, wherever applicable, Bayes’ Rule. 


Results 

The most interesting case for blame game politics is when x7<xp<xp. Here the proposer is an 
advocate of the issue being considered. That is, he desires the policy even when it contains high costs. 
Opposing him most extremely is an indepent-type legislator, while the electorate and a representative-type 
legislator are relative moderates on the issue. 

Before characterizing equilibria of the game, two definitions will prove useful. They are uy and 
uR the maximum values of u for which /-type and R-type legislators respectively vote yea, if they were 
assured that they would be ousted for a nay vote and reelected for a yea vote. 


Definition: uj =x) -Byp) +b 


UR =xp +(1-q)(Brp -Bpy) +6. 


Although equilibria exist in which the electorate reelects legislators after observing a nay vote, the most 
interesting equilibria for blame-game politics are ones for which the electorate ousts nay-voting 
legislators. The following proposition shows that a continuum of such equilibria exist. They can be 
characterized by u*, the largest value of u for which in equilibrium an R-type legislator votes yea. The 


proof is listed in the appendix. 


Proposition: Suppose x7<xp~<xp. Also, suppose (a) c < g(BpR - Bpj), s < q(BER - BE}), and 
(c)xp>c+uy. Then for any u*e[max{u, xR}, min {wpR, xp - c}], the following is a sequential 
equilibrium. 


Proposer : p(,u) = 1 for all u €/0,1] 


lifusu* 
pew) =| Oifu>u* 


lifusuy 
Oifu> uj 


I-type legislator: /7(u) = 


] ifusu* 
R-type legislator: /R(u) = Oifu>u* 


Electorate: e(0,¢,¢) = / 
e(1,0,¢) = 0 
lifusu* 
e(1, 1,u) = Oifu>u* 


HO, 9,9) = 1 
H(1,0,¢) = 0 


gifusuy 
\lifuy<usu* 
if <u 


Figure 3 portrays the equilibrium in graphic form. Several properties are of note. First, the 
proposer sometimes introduces bills which are certain to fail in the legislature. Namely, when an 
independent-type legislator is in office and the unseen cost term is greater than uy P proposes a bill even 
though it is certain to be defeated. Furthermore, sometimes (when the cost term is greater than xp) P 


proposes a bill that he prefers not be adopted. 


Remark 1: Sometimes a rational proposer will introduce legislation that he knows will be defeated. 


Remark 2: Sometimes a rational proposer will introduce legislation that he hopes will be defeated. 


A second property of the proposition is that equilibria exist in which u* is strictly greater than 
xR. Here the cost term u can be so high that a representative legislator and the electorate prefer that the 
legislation be defeated; yet, the legislator still votes for its passage. This is because a nay vote would make 
the electorate think she is an independent legislator and consequently cause her to be ousted from office. 
In such a situation the costs of the bill are large enough to make her dislike the legislation. However, her 
distaste is mild enough that she prefers to vote yea and keep her job than vote nay and lose it. Moreover, 


once voters observe the value of u and consequently learn that they also would have preferred the bill to 
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have failed, they nevertheless forgive her and reelect her at the next election. In effect, they show their 


understanding of the quandary she faced, and they decide not to punish her for her vote. 


Remark 3: A perfectly representative legislator may vote against a bill which she and her constituents 
oppose; however, the electorate forgives her and reelects her at the next election. 


As a concrete example of the above equilibrium, suppose the president has introduced to 
Congress a proposal for war, where the primary costs of the war are the number of U.S. casualties that 
would occur. Suppose that the president and Congress know this number, but the electorate only knows 


that it is a random variable uniformly distributed between zero and ten thousand. Suppose the president's 


preferences are such that he prefers war if and only if it would cause seven thousand casualties or less 


(i.e. xp = 7,000). Suppose the same preference factor for the median member of the electorate is five 
thousand casualties (i.e. xf = 5,000). Also suppose that the electorate believes that the median member 
of Congress has dovish preferences with probability one-half and moderate preferences with probability 
one-half, where dovish (moderate) means that the member prefers war if and only if the casualties are no 
greater than three thousand (five thousand). (Thus, xR = 5,000, x7 = 3000, and q = 1/2.) Finally, suppose 
that the personal benefits of office (b), district-level benefits from a senior legislator (s), and proposal costs 
(c) are repsectively 1000, 75, and 150. 
Given these parameters, it can easily be shown that 

BpR = 2250, 

Bp] = 1650, 

BRR = 1250, 

Bry] = 1050, 

BIR = 450, 

Byy = 250, 

uy = 4100, and 

uR = 6100. 
For the above values, an equilibrium exists for any u* e[5000, 6100]. Let u* = 5300. 


Now suppose that the median member of Congress is dovish (i.e. L=/), and suppose that 


Congress and the president know that if the country goes to war nine thousand U.S. soldiers will die. This 


means that even the (hawkish) president prefers not to go to war. However, he can still adopt a strategy of 
proposing war and place the (dovish) median member of Congress in a quandary. If she votes yea, the 
U.S. becomes involved in a war that she and her constituents oppose. However, if she votes nay, the 
electorate learns (correctly) that she is an unrepresentative legislator, and it ousts her from office. Either 
choice causes her not to be reelected. She thus votes nay because it maximizes her policy preferences. 

The president anticipates this and proposes war, knowing that he can get away with the populist strategy, 
since he knows the legislature will vote against the proposal. 

Now suppose instead that Congress is representative of the electorate (i.e. L=R), and suppose 
that if the U.S. goes to war, 5200 soldiers will die. In this situation the president prefers war, but the 
electorate and the median member of Congress do not. Yet, if the median member votes against the war 
proposal, she will not be reelected. As a consequence, since she only mildly opposes the war, she votes 
yea if the president introduces the legislation. Moreover, even though she votes against the wishes of her 
constituents, they still reelect her. The reason is that they believe that if the costs are 5200 deaths, then 
only a representative-type legislator would vote yea. As a result, once they observe the vote and these 
costs, they reelect her. 

Common to many signalling games, the beliefs in the game posses a self-fulfilling aspect. For 
instance, in the above situation, where the costs to war are 5200 deaths and u* is greater than these costs, 
a representative legislator votes yea essentially because the electorate believes that such a legislator will 


vote yea. In contrast, if v* were smaller than 5200, a representative legislator would not vote nay. This 


occurs, again, because the electorate believes that a such a legislator would vote nay. The self-fulfilling 


aspect of the game is limited, however. For instance, u* cannot form an equilibrium at values greater 
than 6200. At these values, even if the electorate believed that a representative legislator would vote yea, 
she would still prefer to vote nay, thus causing the electorate's beliefs not to be consistent with the other 
players’ strategies. 

Other properties of the game are given by conditions (a), (b), and (c) in the hypothesis of the 
proposition. If any are violated, the blame-game aspect of the equilibrium is not possible. The conditions 


suggest the following comparative statics. 
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Remark 4: The possibilities for blame-game politics are greater when 
a) proposal costs are small, 
b) district-level benefits that come with seniority are small, and 


c) proposer preferences are extreme. 


All except Remark 6b are fairly intuitive. The intuition behind Remark 6b is that if seniority benefits are 
large enough, even if a legislator reveals that her policy preferences are unrepresentative of her 
constituents, they still reelect her because they prefer to retain the district-level benefits that come from 
having a senior representative. 

A property related to Remark 6c suggests that proposers should be expected to have preferences 
more extreme than the voters or legislators who choose them. Imagine a broader game with additional 


actors whose sole duty is to elect a proposer, after which the game proceeds as above. For instance, 


imagine members of a minority party who elect a leader, then stand on the sidelines of the legislative 


game as their leader makes proposals. It can be shown that for all such members whose preference 
parameter is at least as large as a representative legislator's, each prefers that the preference parameter of 
the proposer be at least c greater than his or her own. To see this, let one of these electors of the proposer 
be labeled j, and suppose she has preferences identical to the proposer's; that is, xj =xp. Now suppose that 
the legislation at hand has costs of xj ~€, for some € € (0,c). Here even if the bill is sure to pass the 
legislature, the proposer will not introduce it, because of the proposal costs. As a consequence, j would 
have been strictly better off had xp been at least xj+c. Furthermore, because of the proposer's function 
also to oust unrepresentative legislators, and because he is more willing to bear the costs of doing this 
when his preferences are extreme,’ in some cases j will prefer xp to be strictly greater than xj+c. For this 
reason it can easily be shown (Black, 1958) that if, for instance, these actors use majority-rule with 
unlimited amendments to elect a leader, the preference parameter of the leader will be at least c larger 


than the preference parameter of the median member. 


7This follows from the fact that g(BpR - Bpj) is strictly increasing in xp. 


Remark 5: If the sole duty of a party leader of a legislature is to propose bills, his preferences should be 
more extreme than those of the median member of his party. 


Discussion 


The primary motivation of this essay is to show that what Smith (1988) calls blame-game politics 


is possible as an equilibrium to a rational-choice model. The Proposition shows that this is indeed the 
case. As Remarks | and 2 suggest, bills can be introduced that the proposer knows, and even hopes, will 
be defeated. 

Probably the most interesting results of the essay, however, are some of the other implications of 
the model. First, as Remark 3 suggests, it is possible for a legislature to pass a law that its members 
dislike and that voters will eventually dislike, once they learn its consequences. In such cases the bill 
appears attractive to voters, but it contains harsh consequences about which they do not know but 
legislators do. The legislators, however, out of fear of appearing unrepresentative to their constituents, 
vote for the bill anyway. Although voters eventually learn that the legislators voted for a bill they do not 
prefer, they nevertheless do not punish them for the vote. A case that seems to fit this result is provided 
by Arnold (1990). In 1971 Congress passed a bill that shifted cancer research money from scientists 
doing basic research to doctors doing applied research. The primary motivation for the bill was a popular 
belief that a cure was "just around the corner." 

In retrospect, of course, it was a poorly conceived bill, which was just what many scientists 
argued at the time. For legislators, however, the political arguments were compelling once 
the bill reached the floor. Since this bill was the only alternative put before them, 
legislators were practically forced to support it so that they would appear to be battling this 
dread disease. Doing nothing was probably the superior policy, but it was poor politics once 
the bill was on the floor. (p. 78) 
Not only did members of Congress vote for a bill that they and their constituents eventually would not 
prefer, consistent with Remark 3, there does not seem to be any evidence that legislators were punished 


by voters for a yea vote on this bill, even though--as voters eventually learned--a cure for cancer really was 


not just around the corner. 


Another implication of the model concerns a party leader's blame-game role and its consequences 
for the preferences that he or she should be observed to have. A primary function of a party leader is to 
represent the interests of his or her caucus in backroom negotiations for legislation. For this role, Black's 
(1958) theorem suggests that party members will elect a leader with preferences near those of the median 
member. However, another role of a party leader is to introduce bills that make the opposing party look 
unattractive to the electorate--that is, to practice blame-game politics. For this role Remark 5 suggests 
that party members will desire a leader with more extreme preferences than the median member. The 
remark also suggests that when a party leader's blame-game role is heightened--as it is, for instance, 
when a party is relegated entirely to minority status within the government--the party should prefer that its 
leaders have more extreme preferences than in other years. This hypothesis is supported by facts from the 
two most recent times in U.S. history when a party has been placed in such a situation. 

After the 1976 elections, when the Republicans had lost the presidency and were left to minority 
status in each house of Congress, the party's Senate delegation decided to replace its current leader, Hugh 
Scott (Pa.), with a more conservative leader, Howard Baker (Tenn.). Baker had run against Scott twice 
before in 1969 and 1971, meeting defeat each time. By 1973 Baker had seemingly given up on chances to 
defeat Scott and seconded Scott's nomination for minority leader. However, by 1977 factors had changed 
to make Baker's leadership more attractive to the Republican delegation. According to Baker, the primary 
factor was the election of Jimmy Carter. As the 1977 Congressional Quarterly Almanac reports, 

Oddly enough, Baker's greatest ally in his effort was Jimmy Carter. Baker said — he 
decided to run for leader the day after the November election, and had Ford won, he almost 
certainly would not have made the try. (p. 5) 
As Table | lists, ADA and ACU scores indicate that Baker was indeed more conservative than Scott, as 
most accounts indicated at the time. The table also lists other changes in the Republican House and Senate 
leadership. In every case but one the new leader was more conservative than the old leader. 

Similar results occurred in 1993, when the Clinton presidency relegated Republicans to back-seat 

Status in all law-making aspects of the government. Again, Republicans responded by replacing existing 


leaders with more conservative ones. Most prominent was the election of Dick Armey (Tex.) to the 


chairmanship of the House Republican Conference, ousting the relatively moderate former chairman Jerry 


Lewis (Ca.). Armey was well-known as an ardent conservative;® moreover, as Congressional Quarterly 


noted, he had a reputation for playing blame-game politics. 
Armey is sometimes on the fringe of his own party, his proposals losing by lopsided 
margins. In 1991, an Armey amendment to roll back bank deposit insurance lost, 74-355, 
with only 49 of 165 Republicans favoring it. When he tried to persuade the Education 
Committee to cut off student aid to those convicted of drug crimes, he lost 3-32, while a 
more moderate Republican alternative passed. This year, he barely got a majority of 
Republicans to back a school choice proposal that failed, 80-328.? 
Furthermore, the Republicans’ new position in the government crucially aided Armey's election to the 
House leadership. As the Economist noted, 
The general election had left congressional Republicans at their lowest point in more than a 
decade: just 43 seats in the Senate, a paltry-as-ever 176 in the House, and befeft of an ally at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Under these dire circumstances, many in the House 
believed that, if Republicans were to be a loyal (and not irrelevant) opposition, they would 
need another bomb-thrower to work alongside Newt Gingrich, once the most strident 
standard-bearer for conservative causes. Hence the choice of Mr. Armey.!° 
Besides Armey, other positions in the Republican congressional leadership became filled with more 


conservative members. Table 2 lists each change to the 1993 House and Senate Republican leadership. 


Like 1977, in every case but one the new leader was more conservative than the old leader. 


Conclusion 


Blame-game politics seems to help explain some important but paradoxical aspects of legislative 
behavior. It causes rational politicians to propose bills that they know, and even hope, will be defeated. 
Also, it causes representative legislators sometimes to vote for bills that they and their constituents do not 
prefer to the status quo. Furthermore, it causes a: minority party in Congress sometimes to elect extreme 


members of its caucus to leadership posts. 


8For instance, as the Economist ("Dick Armey, Bomb Thrower," March 6, 1993, p. 30) described him, 
Armey is an Adam-Smith-necktie-wearing conservative, who believes that “Republicans are not just 
correct; they are, like the Dallas Cowboys, ‘fighting for the Lord's favoured outcome.” 

9Phil Kuntz, "GOP Moderates Take a Hit In Caucus Elections: Activists hope to send a message to 
Democrats: They're a force to contend with." Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, December 12, 
1992, p. 3782. 

10Fconomist, "Dick Armey, Bomb Thrower," March 6, 1993, p. 30. 
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Appendix 


Proposition: Suppose x;<xp<xp. Also, suppose (a) c s g(BpR - (b) s q(BER - BE}), and 
(c)xp>c+uy. Then for any u*e[max{uj, xR}, min {up, xp - c}}, the following is a sequential 
equilibrium. 


Proposer : p(,u) = 1 for all u €/0,1] (1.1) 


=| lifusu* 
P(R,u) = Oifu>u* 


]ifus uj 
I-type legislator: /7(u) = Oifu>iy 
]ifusu* 


R-type legislator: /R(u) = Oifu>u* 


Electorate: e(0,¢,¢) = 1 
e(1,0,¢) =0 
e(],].u) = 


lifusu* 
Oifu>u* 


HO, $,9) = 1 
H(1,0,9) = 0 


qifusuy 
= \1ifuy<usu* 
if u* <u 


Proof: To show that (1.1)-(1.10) compose a sequential equilibrium, we must show that each player's 
strategy is optimal, given his or her beliefs and given that every other player is playing his or her specified 
strategy. ‘Furthermore, for the electorate we must also show that its beliefs are consistent with the 
strategies of the other players, and wherever applicable, Bayes' Law. I work in opposite order of the game, 
showing first that the electorate's beliefs are rational, then that its strategy is optimal, then respectively 
that the strategies of the legislator and proposer are optimal. 


First, assume x7<xp=xp<xp. Also, assume (a), (b), and (c), and suppose that 
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(1.3) 

(1.4) 

(1.5) 

(1.6) 

a7 

(1.9) 


u* e[max{uj, xR}, min xp-c}] 


To show (1.8), suppose that P declines to propose. By (1.1) and (1.2), this implies that the 
legislator must be a representative type; i.e., L=R. Hence u:(0,¢,g)=]. To show (1.9), suppose P proposes 
and L votes nay. By (1.2) and (1.4), a representative-type legislator never votes nay. Thus, the electorate 
knows with probability one that the legislator is an independent type. Hence (/,0,¢)=0. To show 
(1.10), suppose P proposes, and L votes yea. Note that this implies that E observes the value of u. First, 
suppose u € [0, uj]. For these values, both I-type and R-type legislators vote yea. Furthermore, P always 
proposes when u is this small. As a result, E gains no new information about the probability that the 
legislator in office is an R-type. By Bayes' Law E's beliefs do not change, and hence ,4(/,/,u)=q, Vu € 
[0, uj]. Next, by (1.3) and (1.4), ifu e€ (uy, u*], only R-type legislators vote yea. Hence, if P proposes, 
the legislator votes yea, and the electorate sees that u is in this range; then it knows that the legislator is 
an R-type. Hence s(/,/,u)=1, Wu e (uj, u*). Finally, note that neither legislator votes yea if u > u*. 
Hence, the electorate's observing a yea vote and u > u* is an out-of-equiibrium outcome. As a 
consequence, Bayes' Rule does not apply, and any probability assessment over the type of legislator that is 
in office is rational. A fortiori, any belief 4 €/0, 4] also is rational. 

Given the beliefs of E, its strategy ((1.5), (1.6), and (1.7)) is easily shown to be optimal. For 
instance, if P proposes, and L votes nay, by (1.9) E is certain that an independent-type legislator is in 
office. Its optimal choice is therefore to reelect L and get expected payoff s+Bz7, or oust L and get 
expected payoff gBER + (1-qBE]. By (4), E prefers to oust L. Hence e(/,0,9)=0. 

To show that the strategy for each type of legislator is optimal, first suppose an R-type legislator 
is in office. Suppose P proposes, and u < u*. By (1.6) and (1.7) R will be ousted if she votes nay, and 
reelected if she votes yea. Thus her payoff from voting yea is xR-uw + b + BRR, and her payoff from voting 


nay is gBRR + (/-q)BRy. She thus prefers to vote yea iff 


+ + b=uR 
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Since (by Al) u* < wp and since (by hypothesis) u < u*, the above implies that R prefers to vote yea. 
Hence /p(uJ=] Wu <u*. Next, suppose an R-type legislator is in office, but that u > u*. (Even though in 
this situation P would never propose, subgame perfection requires that R's voting strategy in this situation 
still be optimal.) By (1.6) and (1.7), whether R votes yea or nay, she will be ousted from office. However, 
since u > u* > xp, R prefers to vote nay. Hence /R(u) = 0 Vu > u*. 

| Now suppose an I-type legislator is in office and P proposes. If u < wy (and hence, by (A1), that 
u <u*), then the legislator will be ousted if she votes nay and reelected if she votes yea. By the definition 
of uj, she prefers to vote yea. Hence /j(u) = 7, Wu < uy. Next, suppose u > uy. Even if an I-type were 
reelected with a yea vote, she would still prefer to vote nay. Hence, /j(u) = 0, Wu > uy. 

Finally, we show that the postulated strategy for the proposer is optimal. First, to show (1.1), 
suppose an I-type legislator is in office, and suppose u < uy. By (1.3), (1.5), and (1.7), the enw 
legislator will be reelected whether P proposes or not. P therefore proposes iff xp - c - u 2 0. Since 
u < uy, and (by c) uy <xp-c, P proposes. Hence p(J,u) = 1 Vu < uj. Now suppose an I-type legislator is 
in office and u > wy. Here, if P proposes, the I-type legislator votes nay and is ousted. However, if P does 
not propose, the legislator is reelected. P's payoff from proposing is therefore —c + gBpR + (1-q)BP]; 
while P's payoff from not proposing is Bpy Since (by (a)) c < q(BpR - Bpy), P prefers to propose. It now 
follows that V u, p(/,u) = /. 

To show (1.2), suppose an R-type legislator is in office and suppose u < u*. By (1.4), (1.5), and 
(1.7), whether P proposes or not, R will be reelected. P therefore prefers to propose iff xp - c - u > 0. 
Since u < u*, which (by Al) implies u < xp -c, P proposes. Hence p(R,u) = 1], Wu <u*. If an R-type 
legislator is in office and u > u*, by (1.4) no bill will be passed whether P proposes or not. However, if he 
does not propose, the (R-type) legislator remains in office; while if he proposes the legislator is ousted. P 


therefore prefers not to propose. Hence p(R,u) = 0, Vu >u*. 


0 
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Table 1 
Changes to GOP Leadership (1977) 


Leader ADA Score ACU Score 


Howard Baker (Tenn.) 80 
(1977 S. Min. Leader) 

Hugh Scott (Pa.) 

(1976 S. Min. Leader) 


Ted Stevens (Ak.) 
(1977 S. Min. Whip) 
Robert Griffin (Mich.) 
(1976 S. Min. Whip) 


Clifford Hansen (Wyo.) 
(1977 S. GOP Conf. Sec.) 
Robert Stafford (Vt.) 
(1976 S. GOP Conf. Sec.) 


Del Clawson (Ca.) 

(1977 H. GOP Policy Ch.) 

Barber Conable (N.Y.) 10 
(1976 H. GOP Policy Ch.) 


Scores are for votes cast in 1976. The median ADA and ACU 
scores for Republican senators were respectively 10 and 86. 
Those for Republican House members were 10 and 76. (Source: 


Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report.) 
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Table 2 
Changes to GOP Leadership (1993) 


Leader ADA Score ACU Score 


Dick Armey (Tex.) 100 
(1993 H. GOP Conf. Sec.) 
Jerry Lewis (Ca.) 83 
(1992 H. GOP Conf. Sec.) 


Henry Hyde (Ill.) 80 
(1993 H. GOP Policy Ch.) 
Mickey Edwards (Ok.) 80 
(1992 H. GOP Policy Ch.) 


Trent Lott (Miss.) t 86 
(1993 S. GOP Conf. Sec.) 
Bob Kasten (Wisc.) 15 86 
(1992 S. GOP Conf. Sec.) 


Scores are for votes cast in 1991. The median ADA and ACU 
scores for Republican senators were respectively 10 and 86. 
Those for Republican House members were 10 and 85. (Source: 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report.) 
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Introduction 


On a summer day in New York City in 1955, Times Square 
emptied as an air raid siren went off warning the citizens of a 
simulated nuclear attack. As the cameras of the government's 


Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) recorded the surreal 


picture of an empty Times Square, not a person or moving vehicle 


was on the street. As the warning went off, the citizens of New 
York City had dutifully crowded into subway tunnels and 
predesignated buildings that had been identified as fallout 
shelters. City ordinances that permitted the arrest of those who 
did not follow instructions during the air raid drill were 
enforced by the police, who immediately arrested the few who 
ignored the warning. The air raid drill, one of many "Operation 
Alerts," was a success: the citizens of the most densely 
populated city in the United States, known even then for their 
cynicism, did what they had been trained to do -- they found 
shelter and waited for the "all clear signal,” or, in a worst 
case scenario, a nuclear attack. 

In retrospect, it seems almost incomprehensible today to 
think of anything that would motivate New Yorkers to serenely 
clear the streets of New York City in five to ten minutes, to say 
nothing of whether one would enter the subway system and wait 
patiently in summer heat for an "all clear signal" from 
bureaucrats practicing for World War III. Yet, the scene 
described above repeated itself many times between 1951 and 1958 
in cities and towns across the United States. An extensive Cold 


War home front mobilization produced the circumstances necessary 


to induce the "proper response" from citizens across the nation. 
This mobilization program was regarded by national security 
elites as necessary for the success of postwar American national 
security policy. 

This paper examines an important component of the 
development of the postwar national security state: the home 
front mobilization campaign to normalize atomic weapons and the 
role of the central state in this Cold War mass education 
program. The essay is developed in three sections. First, a very 
brief theoretical framework is offered as a way of situating the 
essay. The second section focuses on the issue of perceived 
vulnerability in the postwar era and on how national security 
elites and planners understood the home front, its importance for 
the development of national security policy in the atomic age, 
and the rationale for a comprehensive national civilian defense 
program. Finally, the third section examines the institutional 
roots for civilian defense planning and illustrates the 
importance of institutional continuity with World War II. Unlike 
other postwar periods in American history, demobilization after 
World War II did not follow the same course as it did after the 
Civil War or World War I. To the contrary, many wartime 


arrangements having to do with mass education, morale, and social 


control were institutionalized permanently and quite swiftly 


between 1946 and 1951. The institutional capacity to develop a 
mass education, morale building program which reconceptualized 


atomic weapons, their effects, and produced the fiction of normal 
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life in a post-nuclear attack environment was systematically 
linked to arrangements forged between state and society during 
the Second World War. 
I. 
Some Theoretical Remarks 

In his consideration of the relationship between central 
state power and war, essayist Randolph S Bourne observed that 
"War is the health of the State."! When Bourne made this 
observation he was lamenting the United States’ involvement in 
the World War I. However, his remark about war and the state is 
as true today as it was when it was penned it 1919. Nothing so 
centralizes government power as does war, and in a democratic 
state such as the United States, a key component to success in 
war has been the mobilization of the general citizenry behind its 
government. In his essay entitled "The State," Bourne attacked 
the rationale for the U.S. entry into World War I by astutely 
focusing on the threat to a democratic social order that might 
originate from what today we call home front mobilization. He 
observed how the empowered democratic wartime state moves swiftly 


to garner domestic support by producing and marketing a set of 


coherent legitimating ideologies in support of the war effort and 


just as swiftly moves to marginalize dissenting points of view. 
"The Machinery of government sets and enforces the drastic 


penalties, the minorities are either intimidated into silence, or 


S. Bourne, War And The Intellectuals: Collected 
Essays 1915-1919, ed. Carl Resek (New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers Inc., 1964), p. 71. 


‘ 


4 
brought slowly around by a subtle process of persuasion which may 
seem to them really to be converting them."2 One of the most 
interesting themes running through Bourne's essay, a theme which 
laid the foundation for his radical critique of American policy 
at the time, centered on his concern that once the wartime state 
establishes and institutionalizes arrangements necessary to carry 
out the "process of persuasion," these arrangements are not 
abandoned at war's end but remain in place in the postwar period. 
In short, Bourne's concern was that the emergency power that the 
state accumulates to coerce the polity during war remains even 
after the emergency ends thus institutionalizing the potential 
power of the state over its citizenry. This paper builds on the 
“rachet effect" premise which Bourne presaged in his polemic, and 
examines how the United States government confronted the problem 
of home front mobilization in the early Cold War period (1946- 


1952).° 


3This paper is indebted to two kinds of literature. One is 
comparative in nature and deals with the link between state 
formation and war, especially as they relate to European state 
formation. This literature is enormous; however, see especially 
Charles Tilly, "Reflections On The History Of European State- 
Making,” in The Formation of National States in Western Europe ed. 
Charles Tilly, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975), pp.3- 
83; Samuel E. Finer, "State and Nation-Building In Europe: The Role 
Of The Military," Ibid., pp. 84-16; Charles Tilly, "War and the 
International System, 1900-1992," paper presented at the Hannah 
Arendt Memorial Symposium on Peace and War New School For Social 
Research, March 26, 1992; Tilly, "War Making and State Making as 
Organized Crime," in Peter Evans, Dietrich Rueschemeyer, and Theda 
Skocpol, Bringing the State Back In (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), pp. 169-191; Tilly, Coercion, Capital, and European 
States, AD 990-1990 (Cambridge: Basil Blackwell, 1990); Michael 
(continued...) 
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The institutionalization of an extensive Cold War home front 
mobilization, education, and morale building program was part of 


a new postwar national security policy that sought to prepare the 


citizenry for the radical uncertainty of war in the atomic age. A 


key component of this program was the national civilian defense 
project that was planned in the late 1940's and operationalized 
in the early 1950's. This project offers one example of how, 
under the rubric of national security policy, the U.S. government 


expanded its power, ultimately penetrating the private spheres of 


3(...continued) 
Howard, "War and the Nation-State," Daedalus 108:4 (Fall 1979): 
pp.-101-110. The second literature is part of the evolving new sub- 
discipline of American political development. This scholarship 
places great value on embedding contemporary political research in 
an historical context. See for example Ira Katznelson, "The State 
to the Rescue? Political Science and History Reconnect," Social 
Research, 59:4 (Winter 1992): 719-737; Ira Katznelson and Bruce 
Pietryskowski, “Rebuilding the American State: Evidence from the 
1940's," Studies in American Political Development 5:2 (Fall 1991) 
pp. 301-339; Ira Katznelson, Kim Geiger, and Daniel Kryder, 
“Limiting Liberalism: The Southern Veto in Congress 1933-1950," 
Political Science Quarterly 108 (Summer 1993): pp.283-306; Karen 
Orren and Stephen Skowronek, "Editors Preface," Studies in American 
Political Development vol. 1 (New Haven: Yale University) pp. vii- 
viii; Elizabeth Sanders, "Industrial Concentration, Sectional 
Competition, and Antitrust Politics in America, 1880-1980," Ibid., 
pp. 142-214; Sanders, Farmers and Workers (forthcoming, University 
of Chicago Press, 1993); Richard Franklin Bensel, Sectionalism and 
American Political Development 1880-1980 (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1984); Bensel, Yankee Leviathan: The Origins of 


Central State Authority in America, 1859-1877 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990); Theda Skocpol and Kenneth Finegold, "State 
Capacity and Economic Intervention in the Early New Deal," 
Political Science Quarterly 97:2 (Summer 1982), pp. 225-278; 
Skocpol, Protecting Soldiers and Mothers: The Political Origins of 
Social Policy in the United States (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993); Stephen Skowronek, Building a New American State: 
The Expansion of National Administrative Capacities 1877-1920 (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1982). With regard to the 
"ratchet effect," see for example, Robert Higgs, Crisis and 
Leviathan: Critical Episodes in the Growth of American Government 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). 


civil society: the home, the neighborhood, the workplace, the 
church, and the public schools. 

This expansion of central state authority is understandable, 
in part, as a result of the victory of the United States in World 
War II. Having emerged from that global conflict relatively 
unscathed and a super power, the U.S. committed itself to an 
activist global postwar policy. This new foreign policy rested on 
two foundations: first, that the United States' long term 
national interests were tightly interwoven with those of Western 
Europe; and second, that Soviet power and influence had to be 
circumscribed.* Since the United States emerged from the war as a 
hegemonic nation-state, for the first time in its history, it had 
many of the same dilemmas and obstacles that European states and 
powers had dealt with in past centuries. U.S. state managers had 
to confront the problems of how to mobilize over the long term in 
a continuous fashion in an effort to manage multiple crises that 
arose from real and perceived threats; how to create institutions 


to handle state and society relations in the context of long term 


“This activist policy was not without its critics in the 
United States Congress. These critics -- "Taft Republicans" -- 
argued for a less internationally engaged postwar United States 
policy and in favor of a “business nationalist" policy that would 
depend on nuclear diplomacy and unilateral American action to 
defend its national interests. Nevertheless, "“internationalist" 
oriented advisors and planners were successful in producing a 
postwar policy that supported their perspective. For a careful 
analysis that pays close attention to how the domestic politics of 
American postwar national security policy played out, see Lynn 
Rachele Eden, "The Diplomacy of Force: Interests, The State, And 
The Making Of American Policy In 1948," (Ph.D. Diss., University 
of Michigan, 1985); Eden, "World War II and American Politics," 


Center for the Study of Social Change Working Paper Series, No. 
68, August 1985. 


preparedness and mobilization programs; how to produce and 
disseminate the legitimating ideologies that would garner 
domestic support for the United States' postwar grand strategy 
and the policies that derived from that strategy; how to 
rationalize national security planning, agencies, and 
administration so that both grand strategic commitments and the 
economic and military capability to support those commitments 
were brought into line; and finally, how to handle the 
responsibility of maintaining a democratic social order under 
conditions of uncertainty. 

After World War Two, the United States adopted a grand 
strategy that, by the late 1940's, was premised on the view that 
Cold War should be treated as a "real war," necessitating a long 
term, economically extractive, and potentially coercive 
mobilization program. In this view, the formulation of postwar 
national security planning was not dissimilar to the kinds of 
grand strategic planning and processes that had dominated in 
Europe for centuries, especially in hegemonic nations that were 
victorious in war. Postwar grand strategy demanded integrated 
plans to mobilize resources -- political, military, and 
industrial-economic -- such that the nation could manage an array 


of actual and potential strategic interactions and crises.” 


Ssee Aristide R. Zolberg, "Strategic interactions and the 
formation of modern states: France and England," in The State in 
Global Perspective, ed. Ali Kazancigil, (London: Gower/Unesco, 
1986), pp.73-106; and Zolberg, "Uneasy Empire: The Impact Of 
Hegemony On American Political Development” (unpublished paper, 
January 1989). Finally, the influence of key academics on American 

(continued...) 
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In sum, the United States emerged from the Second World War 
as a hegemonic power that actively sought to institutionalize its 
"global reach" in order to fulfill its commitment to reconstruct 
the postwar world order and to maintain postwar security 
arrangements. The United States thus required a comprehensive and 
continuous mobilization program that would produce the necessary 
requirements for its new postwar grand strategy. Accordingly, 
postwar American political development was fundamentally shaped 
by the continuous early Cold War mobilization project. Thus, the 
theoretical framework moves away from the standard rubric of 
"American exceptionalism" of Cold War historiography that regards 
1945 as “year zero"; instead, postwar American political 
development is considered from the more traditional war and state 
formation perspective. 

II. 


The Perception of Vulnerability, the Atomic Bomb, and Planning 
for Civilian Defense Mobilization in the Postwar Period 


By the end of World War II, American officials concluded 
that Soviet power had to be severely circumscribed. Not only was 
Western Europe threatened by communist incursions, but in an age 


of rapidly developing weapons systems so was the continental 


5(...continued) 

national security elites and planners during the immediate postwar 
period suggests the traditional facets of grand strategy with its 
emphasis on geopolitical realpolitik was absorbed by American 
policy planners. See Nicholas John Spykman, American Strategy in 
World Politics: The United States and the Balance of Power (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace And Company, 1942), esp. pp.447-472 and 
Frederick A. Dunn, et al., The Absolute Weapon (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1946). 


9 
United States. This new perception of vulnerability thus affected 
how national security elites thought about America itself. Given 
the decentralized and parochial nature of American politics, the 
home front could either facilitate or severely hinder the 
implementation of an internationally engaged postwar grand 
strategy. Thus, a domestic political consensus was seen as a 
vital component to postwar national security planning. 
Vulnerability 

Few events and discoveries have evoked the kind of 
introspective and passionate reportage that developed around 
issues concerning atomic weapons and their proliferation. In late 
summer 1945, the "atomic age" and its potential consequences for 
warfare and humankind were made clear. The Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were each destroyed by a single atomic 
bomb dropped from an American B-29. By the end of the war, the 
“military-economic synthesis" for war making had delivered to 
humankind major advances in weapons of war: jet aircraft, radar, 
missiles, long-range strategic bombers, and the atomic bomb, 
which Bernard Baruch called "the winning weapon. "® 
In the United States, the institutional arrangements 

between the federal government and society produced a highly 


efficient war-making state, one that could extract enormous 


®t take the term and the concept of a "military-economic 
synthesis" from Alan S. Milward, War, Economy and Society 1939- 
1945 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), pp. 20-54. 
For Baruch's reference to the atomic bomb, see Gregg Herken, The 


Winning Weapon: The Atomic Bomb In The Cold War 1945-1950 (New 
York: Knopf, 1980), p. 5. 


quantities of war material and at the same time maintain a 
democratic social order. This was no mean feat. The capacity of 
the central state to organize and institutionalize mobilization 
for global war on the one hand, and on the other hand to 
simultaneously manage the home front and maintain democratic 
procedures and institutions, represented a model for planners 
concerned about the postwar era. 

Despite the U.S.'s possession of the bomb and its use to end 
the war, a profound perception of vulnerability on the part of 
both elites and the general population lingered at the end of the 
Second World War.” Most apparent was the sense that the United 
States was no longer a continent protected by geographic 
isolation, a feeling that was intensified by the advent of the 


atomic bomb.® In November 1946, Secretary of the Navy James 


7 It is important to note here that this was a perception of 


vulnerability. In retrospect, we know that extreme concern about 
the military and political strength of the Soviet Union was in the 
1945-1950 period was an overreaction. For an analysis and 
historical overview of how political leaders, citizens, and members 
of the press have perceived the vulnerability of the United States, 
see John A. Thompson, "The Exaggeration of American Vulnerability: 


The Anatomy of a Tradition," Diplomatic History 16:1 (Winter 1992): 
23-43. 


Sror example, in late 1945, cartographic displays dealing with 
U.S. national security changed dramatically. Civilian and military 
advisors began to speak of a new "air frontier" in which the United 
States was depicted as open to future attack by aircraft via new 
polar routes. On this point, see Daniel Yergin, Shattered Peace: 
the Origins of the Cold War _ and the National Security State 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1977), p. 39. Also see the 
Social Science Research Council's study on the problem of U.S. 
vulnerability to atomic attack in Ansley J. Coale, The Problem of 
Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Attack (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1947). Finally, influential academics also 
discussed the issue of U.S. vulnerability in the atomic age, 
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Forrestal and Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson sent a "top 
secret" memorandum to President Truman in which they expressed 
their concerns about postwar national security planning in an era 
of “unconventional weapons." The memo illustrates how elites 
conceptualized the new era of American vulnerability: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been considering plans 
for the defense of the continental United States and 
its outlying bases and possessions in case of 
emergency. It is apparent that a significant portion of 
the plans and preparations required apply to matters 
other than military defense against conventional 
attacks and weapons now in existence. The impact of 
initial surprise assaults which will involve new 
weapons such as the atomic bomb and which will be 
accompanied by widespread sabotage may cripple the 
mobilization of the nation for war and at the same time 
result in a large demand for defensive resources. 


In June 1947, President Truman and his civilian advisors 
were given a detailed "top secret" evaluation of the Operation 
Crossroads atomic weapons tests that were carried out in the 
South Pacific in 1946.?° The evaluation offered an analysis of 


the military-strategic significance of atomic weapons. The report 


continued) 


perhaps the most important work being Brodie et al., The Absolute 
Weapon. 


%See memo from Forrestal and Patterson to President Harry S. 
Truman, "Determination of the Agencies Responsible for Civil 
Defense and Anti-Sabotage Activities," November 29, 1946, pg. 1. 
Papers of Harry S. Truman, President's Secretary Files, Box 117, 
General File-Civil Defense Folder. Hereinafter, PHST. 


100peration Crossroads consisted of two atomic tests in July, 
1946. The first took place on July 1, the second on July 26. The 
first test, code named ABLE, was intended to ascertain the effects 
of an air burst of a Nagasaki-type bomb on a fleet of Navy ships. 
The second test, code named BAKER, attempted to determine the 
effects of an underwater atomic explosion on a fleet of warships. 
A third test, code named CHARLIE, was canceled for reasons that 
were not revealed. 


illustrates in graphic, even brutal detail the organic and 
physical effects of these weapons. The report also illustrates 
how national security planners and advisors perceived American 


vulnerability in a world with atomic weapons. Consider, for 


example, the evaluation committee's comments on vulnerability and 


preparedness (written in 1946): 


(1) If used in numbers, atomic bombs not only can 
nullify any nation's military effort, but can demolish 
its social and economic structures and prevent their 
reestablishment for long periods of time. With such 
weapons, especially if employed in conjunction with 
other weapons of mass destruction as, for example, 
pathogenic bacteria, it is quite possible to depopulate 
vast areas of the earth's surface, leaving only 
vestigial remnants of man's material works. 


(4) The value of surprise attack has increased with the 
increase in the potency of weapons. With the advent of 
the atomic bomb, surprise has achieved supreme value so 
that an aggressor, striking suddenly and unexpectedly 
with a number of atomic bombs might, in the first 
assault upon his vital targets, achieve such an order 
of advantage as would insure the ultimate defeat of an 
initially stronger adversary. 


(5) There must be national recognition of the 
probability of surprise attack and a consequential 
revision of our traditional attitudes towards what 
constitute acts of aggression so that our armed forces 
may plan and operate in accordance the realities of 
atomic warfare. Our policy of national defense must 
provide for the employment of every practical means to 
prevent surprise attack. 


(10) Any target study must include a critical 
consideration of the vulnerability of this country to 
atomic attack and should lead to the study of ways and 
means of reducing this vulnerability, not only by 
physical dispositions and military measures, but by 
suitable training and indoctrination of the military 
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personnel and the civilian population.?4 


A comprehensive redefinition of what constituted postwar 
national security took place within the Truman Administration in 
1946-1947. The process by which the means and ends of national 
security policy were agreed upon was intensely debated and 
politically dynamic.?? Policy formulation was often contingent on 
the vagaries of domestic political coalitions and inexactitude in 
assessing the Soviet threat. However, even though there was 
tremendous debate surrounding the ultimate aims of postwar 
national security policy, there was agreement on the importance 
of having an organized and, ultimately, institutionalized plan 
for swift war mobilization and preparedness. Extremely rapid war 
mobilization became the cornerstone of early Cold War national 
security planning. Accordingly, key advisors to President Truman 
maintained that an institutionalized relationship between some 


agencies of the central state and domestic civilian sector like 


1lenclosure "A," The Evaluation of the Atomic Bomb as a 
Military Weapon, June 30, 1947, PHST, President's Secretary's 
Files, Box 202, NSC-Atomic Crossroads Folder, pp. 1-37. The 
conclusions noted in the text can be found on pp.10-12. Also see 
Coale, The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Attack. 


12mhe most recent synthesis on this period is Melvyn P. 
Leffler, A Preponderance of Power: National Security, the Truman 
Administration, and the Cold War (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1992). See also Lynn Eden, "The End of Cold War History?," 
International Security 18:1 (Summer 1993): 174-207; John Lewis 
Gaddis, The Long Peace: Inquiries into the History of the Cold War 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987); Gaddis, Strategies of 
Containment: A Critical Appraisal of Postwar American National 
Security Policy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982); Gaddis, 
"International Relations Theory and the End of the Cold War," 
International Security 17:3 (Winter 1992/93): 5-58. See also the 
symposium in Diplomatic History 15:4 (Fall 1991); and 16:1 (Winter 
1992). 
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those that existed during the Second World War had to be 


13 


reestablished.*~ In this view, mobilization requirements for Cold 


War were understood as a continuation of a "hot" war. 

In light of the prevailing view of postwar American 
vulnerability, planners linked domestic civilian home front 
readiness and preparedness to the idea that civilian preparedness 
was a means to communicate credibility and commitment with regard 
to U.S. policy.?4 Home front readiness became an important facet 
to rapid mobilization; conversely, the lack of preparedness on 
the part of the civilian population was a weak link in the 
“critical consideration of the vulnerability of this country to 


atomic attack."?5 


Because the concept of a "front line" had been completely 


shattered during the Second World War, planners wanted to 


13 For example, agencies such as the War Production Board 


(WPB), the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion (OWMR), and 
the Office of War Information (OWI). Even though these agencies 
came in for their share of criticism during World War II and after, 
a centralized and structured relationship between the central 
state, the industrial sector, and the civilian sector was 
understood as absolutely necessary for swift mobilization planning 
in a world with weapons of mass destruction. See for example, 
Yergin, Shattered Peace, pp. 215-217; Townsend Hoopes and Douglas 
Brinkley, Driven Patriot: The Life and Times of James Forrestal 
(New York: Knopf, 1992), p. 373. 


Ifsee Robert J. McMahon, “Credibility and World Power: 
Exploring he Psychological Dimension in Postwar American 
Diplomacy," Diplomatic History 15:4 (Fall 1991): 455-472. On the 
historical significance of psychology on the planning of national 
security and foreign policy, see Richard H. Immerman, "Psychology," 
in Explaining the Histo of American Foreign Relations, ed. 
Michael J. Hogan and Thomas G. Patterson (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 151-164. 


15enclosure "A." The Evaluation of the Atomic Bomb as a 
Military Weapon, point 10, p.12. 
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institutionalize a program that could immediately produce an 


efficient military-economic synthesis in an emergency. 


In the 
“atomic age," national preparedness would require some kind of 
sophisticated and continuous "low level" civilian, industrial- 
economic, political, and military war readiness. The totalistic 
quality of modern war thus placed a premium on a strong domestic 


popular consensus in support of continuous war mobilization, even 


though the country was at peace. 


The atomic bomb and a role for civilian defense planning 


The atomic bomb, especially the reportage concerning its 
effects -- even its "magical powers" -- presented national 
security specialists with a potential problem. ?? The realization 
that Hiroshima and Nagasaki were avatars of modern warfare was 
clear not only to policy planners and elites, but it was a 
realization that affected the general public as well. As the 
press reported it, an "atomic" Pearl Harbor would leave whole 


cities pulverized in a matter of hours .2® Adding to the concern 


16 on the importance of mobilization readiness and modern 
warfare, see Martin van Creveld, "The Origins and the Development 
of Mobilization Warfare," in Strategic Dimensions Of Economic 
Behavior, ed., Gordon H. McCormick and Richard E. Bissell (New 
York: Praeger, 1984), pp. 26-43. 


171see Guy Oakes and Andrew Grossman, “Managing Nuclear Terror: 
The Genesis of American Civil Defense Strategy," International 
Journal of Politics, Culture and Society 5:5 (Spring 1992): 361- 
403. 


18this was a running theme in popular magazines such as Life 

and Colliers. Also see, "Defense Lack Seen As Pearl Harbor,” The 
New_York Times, October 10, 1949, p. 9; “Baruch Is Critical Of 
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16 
of national security elites was the fact that the United States' 
monopoly on nuclear technology was tenuous at best. Although the 
U.S. was the sole nuclear power in the immediate postwar period, 
the diffusion of this technology and the science on which it was 
based was believed to be only a matter of time. At some point in 
the near future, the Soviet Union and perhaps other countries 


would also be nuclear powers. 29 


Thus, planners had to concern themselves with how the 
general public would react to the Soviet development of atomic 
weapons. If the public became overly fearful of atomic weapons, 
this fear might cause a return to isolationism, undercutting the 


credibility of "nuclear diplomacy. This was not an 
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Defense Plans," The New York Times, October 31, 1949, p.41; U.S. 
Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy (JCAE), Hearings, Civil 
Defense Against Atomic Attack, 8lst Congress, 2nd sess., 1950, pp 
140-150; also see, Thomas J. Kerr, Civil Defense in the U.S.; 
Bandaid of a Holocaust? (Boulder: Westview Press, 1983), p. 24. 


19abe Fortas to Truman, September 26, 1945, “The Atomic Bomb 
and Atomic Energy," PHST, PSF, Box 112, Atomic Bomb Folder, p. 2. 
With regard to General Leslie Groves' incorrect estimate that it 
would take the Soviet Union as long as a generation to develop an 
atomic capability, see Memorandum, Franklin A. Lindsay to Bernard 
M. Baruch, September 12, 1946. Papers of Bernard M. Baruch, Unit 
X, Section 1, Box 56. Seely-Mudd Library, Princeton University. 
Hereinafter, Baruch Papers. See also Marc Trachtenberg, "A ‘Wasting 
Asset': American Strategy and the Shifting Nuclear Balance, 1949- 
1954," International Security 13:3 (Winter 1988/89): 5-49. 


20This issue became more significant in the 1947-1948 period. 
However, President Roosevelt's postwar concept of the "four 
policeman" envisioned the United States as the sole nuclear power. 
See Michael Sherry, Preparing For the Next War: American Plans for 
Postwar Defense, 1941-1945 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1977), p- 27. For more on nuclear diplomacy and its relationship 
to foreign policy and postwar crisis management, see Nuclear 
Diplomacy and Crisis Management ed., Sean M. Lynn-Jones, Steven E. 
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unreasonable concern for planners, for the media had detailed, 
often in gruesome fashion, the frightening physical and human 
effects of these weapons. The popular media correctly depicted 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki as omens for New York and Chicago in a 
future nuclear war. This reportage, even though accurate, was 
read by officials in Washington as alarmist and counterproductive 
to the formation of postwar national security policy. The 
question of how Americans would react to a Soviet atomic bomb was 
answered in two ways. One answer was that the general public 
would overreact and become excessively fearful, undercutting 
American political and military credibility. Labeled "nuclear 
fear" by Historian Spencer Weart and referred to by planners at 
the time as "the problem of panic,” this public reaction based on 


a fear of atomic weapons had to be avoided.?* 
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Miller, and Stephen Van Evera (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1990) and 
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history of the early years of the American nuclear arsenal, see 
David Aaron Rosenberg, "The Origins of Overkill: Nuclear Weapons 
and American Strategy, 1945-1960," International Security 7 (Spring 
1993). On the policy implications for the loss of the nuclear 
monopoly, see Trachtenberg, "Wasting Asset;" Bernard Brodie, "A 
Commentary On The Preventive War Doctrine,” in Marc Trachtenberg, 


ed., The Development of American Strategic Thought, Vol. 2, (New 
York: Garland Publishing 1987), pp. 131-148. 


21see Spencer Weart, Nuclear Fear: A History of Images 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988), pp. 103-269; Oakes 
and Grossman, "Managing Nuclear Terror,” pp. 368-371; see also 
Michael J. Yavendetti, "American Reactions to the Use of the Atomic 
Bombs on Japan, 1945-1947," (Ph.d diss., University of California, 
Berkeley, 1970); Public Reaction To The Atomic Bomb And World 
Affairs: A Nation Wide Survey of Attitudes and Information (Ithaca: 
Cornell University, 1947); Gabriel A. Almond, The American People 
and Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger, 1960), pp. 106-115. 


A second answer suggested that public reaction could be 
managed. However, this would require a massive public relations 
and preparedness program to educate and train public so that it 
would not fear atomic weapons and withdraw into isolationism. 
This was the result that the United States government wanted to 
achieve. Policy planners consequently posed the question of 
managing public information with regard to atomic weapons in the 
following way: How do we simultaneously mobilize, train, educate, 
and garner the support of the home front, given that the U.S. in 
a worst case scenario sometime in the near future could come 
under attack? To answer this question both the mass education 
and strategic dictates of postwar policy had to be made 
understandable and integrated into a coherent mobilization 
program that would place the citizenry in a position to be 
schooled under the direction of the central state. 

As part of the overall Cold War mobilization effort, an 
organized civilian defense program would be well suited to deal 
with public education about atomic weapons and their effects. 
Likewise, civilian defense as home front mobilization also gave 
the illusion that the government could do something if war came 
and that individuals could protect themselves and their loved 


ones if the worst happened. 2” From a strategic perspective, 


22cSee Guy Oakes, "The Cold War Conception of Nuclear Reality: 
Mobilizing the American Imagination for Nuclear War in the 1950's," 
International Journal of Politics, Culture and Society 6:3 (Spring 


1993): pp.339-364; Oakes, The Imaginary War: Civil Defense and the 
Genesis of American Cold War Culture (forthcoming, 1994). With 


regard to strategic thinking and civil defense, see U.S. Office for 
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civilian defense would serve as part of a deterrent strategy in 
an uncertain and risky future in which other nations had atomic 
weapons. Most important, a civilian defense program would put the 
central state in a position to redefine atomic weapons, their 
uses, and their effects for the general public. This could 
preempt the "problem of panic" and thus one of the potential 
consequences of the new era of American vulnerability -- a 
retreat into atomic age isolationism. In sum, an assessment of 
American vulnerability led to a systematic analysis of postwar 
mobilization needs. Out of this reevaluation the link was made 
between domestic support and preparedness and the steadfastness 
and credibility of the United States’ postwar national security 
commitments. Continuous war mobilization planning and operations 


were seen as the best way to achieve U.S. postwar deterrence 


strategy within a context of engaged global activism.?? Cold War 


22( ..continued) 


Civil Defense Planning, Civil Defense for National Security 
(Washington D. C.: GPO 1948), hereinafter cited as the Hopley 
Report; U.S. National Military Establishment, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, War Department Civil Defense Board, A Study 
of Civil Defense (Washington: GPO, 1948), hereinafter Bull Report 
and Wayne Boyce Blanchard, "American Civil Defense 1945-1975: The 
Evolution of Programs and Policies,” (Ph.D. Diss., University of 
Virginia, 1980), pp. 26-100. 


23 james Forrestal, in a 1945 statement to the House Military 
Affairs Committee advocated, universal military training (UMT). 
This plan failed, nevertheless a component of his statement touched 
on the link between deterrence and credibility. He noted in part: 

The world must know with equal conviction that, much as 

we hate war, we are ready to wage swift and effective 

war against any nation which tries to overthrow rule by 

law and justice, replacing it with rule by force. We 

should make the determination clear -- by deeds as well 

as words -- to any dreamer anywhere who may be scheming 
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20 
preparedness would ask less of the polity than did mobilization 
for World War II, but the stakes, and thus the potential 
consequences, would be higher. 

As in World War II, mobilization of the home front was 
understood as an exercise in government managed domestic mass 
education and propaganda. The ultimate goal of such an 
exhortation and education program is the methodical management, 
by the central state, of public relations during wartime. During 
World War II the Office of War Information (OWI) and the Office 
of Civil Defense (OCD) were the agencies charged with the 


management of the home front and the production of domestic 


propaganda. 7 Thus the institutional memory and capacity for 


continuing a state-centered education and preparedness program 
were available for use during the early Cold War period. 


The Cold War as a Continuous Emergency: Civilian Defense Plans, 
Continuity, and Institutional Capacity 
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for world dominion. 
See James Vincent Forrestal Papers, Seely G. Mudd Library, 
Princeton University, Miscellaneous Files, Box 44, 1945 Folder, 
"Statement by James Vincent Forrestal to the House Military Affairs 
Committee On H.R. 515 “Universal Military Training' November 26, 
1945, p.2. Hereinafter JVF Papers. Also see McMahon, "Credibility 
and World Power," pp. 457-462. 
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(Illinois: Harlan Davidson Inc., 1986); Robert Earnest Miller, "The 
War that Never Came: Civilian Defense, Mobilization, and Morale 
During World War II" (Ph.D. Diss., University of Cincinnati), 1991. 
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The baseline experience of the Second World War and the 
institutional roots of postwar civilian defense mobilization 


As the foregoing has indicated, the United States found 
itself at an historical crossroads at the end of the Second World 
War. Framing the context of this historical moment were the two 
new realities of the postwar world: the new geopolitical 
situation, and the scientific/technological revolution in 
warfare. 

National security advisors and planners regarded these 
fundamental changes as complicating American postwar policy. The 
bipolar geopolitical reality was interpreted as a continuation of 
the clash between democracy and totalitarianism. The Soviet Union 
was represented and understood as the "Red Fascist" power. 
Likewise, the new scientific order was interpreted as portending 
an extremely dangerous new era for the United States. 

During World War II, a systematic home front mobilization 
program was instituted. Under the direction of the Office of 
Emergency Management (OEM) numerous highly insulated wartime 
presidential agencies were created which massively expanded the 
power of the central state to centralize planning and mobilize 


the home front during wartime.“ In particular, home front 


25see especially Harold G. Vatter, The U.S. Economy in World 

War II (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985), pp. 67-88, 113- 
145; Bensel, Sectionalism, pp. 104-174, 175-255; Winkler, The 
Politics of Propaganda; Robert Higgs, Crisis and Leviathan; Higgs, 
"Fifty Years of Arms, Politics, and the Economy," in Arms, 
Politics, and the Economy, ed. Robert Higgs, (New York: Holmes & 
Meier, 1990), pp. xv-xxxii; Gregory Hooks, Forging the Military- 
Industrial Complex: World War II's Battle of the Potomac (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1991); Calvin Lee Christman, 
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mobilization was facilitated by wartime linkages between state 
and society forged under the administration of these presidential 
agencies. These important connections between the state and 
society were produced in three primary domains. First, in the 
name of “emergency management" very tight institutional ties 
between the central state and the industrial private sector were 
constructed. This established what economic historian Harold 
Vatter has called an “economic controls bureaucracy of a 
magnitude never known before or since in the history of the 
country. "7° The result and the key aim of these links was the 
maximization of the industrial and economic war production 
capability of the state. Second, connections between the central 
state and disparate epistemic communities in academia and 
business were developed. These linkages created an avenue for 
recruitment into government of various specialists, bringing 
together "hard" and social scientists, as well as organizational 
experts from the business sector. This produced, by the end of 
the war, a streamlined relationship between the state and quasi- 
governmental organizations that facilitated 


scientific/technological breakthroughs in weapons designs and 


25( ..continued) 


"Ferdinand Eberstadt and the Economic Mobilization for War, 1941- 
1943," (Ph.D diss., Ohio State University, 1971). 


26see Vatter, The U.S. Economy in World War II, especially pp. 
67-88, quotation p. 87. See also, Industrial Mobilization for War, 


vol.1; Herman Miles Somers, Presidential Agency OWMR: The Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion (Cambridge: Harvard University 
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logistical planning.?? 


Finally, a government managed home front 
mobilization campaign was developed that brought together public 
and private “information professionals” under the jurisdiction of 
government run agencies such as the Office of Civil Defense (OCD) 
and the Office of War Information (OWI). This yielded a 
sophisticated and coherent mass education, exhortation, and 
domestic propaganda program that focused the attention of the 
civilian population on the war effort so that overall domestic 


support did not wane. 28 


27Wwith regard to the importance placed on the recruitment of 
social scientists, especially those who were doing new research 
into the measurement of public opinion see Memo of Philleo Nash 
July 7, 1942. PHST, Papers of Philleo Nash, Box 3, OWI-General 
Folder, pp. 1-4. On the recruitment of academics within the “hard 
sciences" and evolving weapons technology see Michael Sherry, The 
Rise of American Air Power: The Creation of Armageddon (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1987). On the role of the universities from 
World War II into the Cold War, see especially Stuart W. Leslie, 
The Cold War and American Science: The Military-Industrial- 
Academic Complex at MIT and Stanford (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993) pp. 1-13, 188-211. On the relationship between 
epistemic communities and the state in general, see Peter M. Hass, 
"Introduction: epistemic communities and international policy 
coordination," International Organization 46:1 (Winter 1992): 1- 
36; with regard to postwar American policy, G. John Ikenberry, "A 
world economy restored: expert consensus and the Anglo-American 
postwar settlement," International Organization 46:1 (Winter 1992): 
289-322. On organizational planning derived from experts within the 
business sector see especially Jeffery M. Dowart, Eberstadt and 
Forrestal: A National Security Partnership, 1909-1949 (College 
Station: Texas A & M University Press, 1991) pp. 3-11, 30-171; 
Hoopes and Brinkley, Driven Patriot; Somers, Presidential Agency. 


28the Office of War Information managed domestic propaganda 

by building strong links among popular press outlets, Hollywood, 
community organizations, association/trade groups, and the federal 
government. The OWI also engaged in a sophisticated public opinion 
analysis which depended on the input of social scientists and 
statisticians working in the Office of Facts and Figures (OFF). The 
Office of Civil Defense worked closely with the OWI when it 
instituted its morale building campaigns. During the early Cold 
(continued...) 


Consequently, while planners understood that there was a 
significant difference between the prewar and postwar eras, 
postwar home front civilian mobilization planning was purposely 
patterned on the recent experiences of World War II. In this 
sense, there was an historical simultaneity to the immediate 
postwar period. On the conceptual and intellectual level there 


was an acute awareness of the "new world." On the level of policy 


planning for national security in the postwar world, however, 


there was a pragmatic institutional continuity with agencies 


created during the war years.?? 


Key Presidential advisors and 
civilian planners Ferdinand Eberstadt, James Forrestal, John 


Ohly, and John Steelman saw the key lesson of the war effort as 
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War, the roles of the OWI and the OCD were folded into one program. 
For an interesting and thorough history of the OWI, see Allan M. 
Winkler, The Politics of Propaganda. See also Clayton R. Koppes and 
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Office Of Civilian Defense, Voluntarism, And Wartime Morale, 1941- 
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29 Political sociologists interested in institutional 
development and institutional capacity have begun to examine in 
more detail the way that the United States organized for war 
mobilization between 1941-1945 and its consequences. For example, 
Gregory Hooks argues that the institutional arrangements and 
experience of social planning from the New Deal period were folded 
into war-making project of the 1940's and then carried forward into 
the Cold War. Hooks, Forging the Military-Industrial Complex, pp. 
225-276. Economic historian Harold Vatter also illustrates the 
links between the war effort and postwar institutional continuity 
especially with regard to macroeconomic consequences of U.S. 
victory in World War II. Vatter, The U.S. Economy in World War II, 
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25 
having institutions and legislation in place for war mobilization 
in time of emergency or crisis. Accordingly, these individuals 
sought to actively influence and manage how the postwar United 
States institutionally organized itself for what historian Martin 


Van Creveld terms "mobilization warfare."2° 


Given the perception of uncertainty in the postwar 


environment, planners and advisors considered a speedy and ad hoc 


dismantling of the civilian wartime state/society arrangements as 


short-sighted. Planners committed to postwar internationalism 


argued that a headlong rush to demobilize wartime agencies would 


30see = van Creveld, "The Origins and Development of 
Mobilization Warfare." John Ohly, Ferdinand Eberstadt and John R. 
Steelman were all recruited into the government during World War 
II to help in the mobilization and war-fighting efforts. Eberstadt 
was a close friend of James Forrestal and an extremely successful 
Wall Street investment banker and lawyer who pioneered the 
development of mutual funds. Eberstadt was at Princeton University 
with Forrestal and worked with him at the Wall Street firm of 
Dillon Reade during the 1920's. He held positions in the War 
Production Board and acted as an advisor on national security 
organizational planning throughout the Cold War until his death in 
1969. For a meticulous examination of the Forrestal/Eberstadt 
relationship and in particular their view that an enlightened 
corporatism was the best model for postwar national security 
mobilization, see Dowart, Eberstadt and Forrestal. John R. Steelman 
was Assistant to the President Truman 1946-53. He headed the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion and later the National 
Security Resources Board. John Ohly was perhaps the most important 
individual involved in organizing postwar mobilization planning. 
He was essentially a "behind the scenes" organizational specialist. 
He held the position of Assistant Secretary of War 1940-46; Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 1947-49; Assistant Director 
For Programs and Deputy Director For Plans and Programs, Mutual 
Security Agency, 1951-58. One thing that all four of these very 
influential advisors had in common was the view that the United 
States had to remain fully engaged in international affairs and 
that postwar national security policy ultimately depended on an 
integrated domestic mobilization readiness plan. In the early 
postwar years, this viewpoint was at odds with the popularly held 
wish for swift postwar demobilization. 


26 
recreate the conditions that had produced the highly disorganized 
planning that obtained after the end of World War I through the 
early 1940's. At the very least, it was argued, ad hoc and 
disorganized demobilization was illogical, for it produced 


organizational inefficiencies; at worst, it was considered 


dangerous.*4 Instead, advisors such as Eberstadt, Ohly, and 


Forrestal envisioned a totally reorganized national security 
apparatus with a separate civilian controlled agency charged with 
rationalizing domestic mobilization and readiness policy for the 
early Cold War. The new mobilization agency would centralize home 
front mobilization planning by evaluating and then melding the 
various organizations created during the war years into one 
single agency. 


The National Security Resources Board and the ethos of emergency 
planning 


In 1947, relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union were rapidly deteriorating. The perception that the postwar 
era would be buffeted by international crises became commonplace 
in the Executive Branch, the State Department, and in Congress. 
Deputy Director of the State Department's Office of European 
Affairs John Hickerson expressed this perception in a "top 


secret" memorandum he wrote in February 1947, appraising the 


31lsee Ferdinand Eberstadt's 5/15/48 diary entry on this issue 
in, Ferdinand Eberstadt Papers, Seely G. Mudd Manuscript Library, 
Princeton University, Princeton University, Box 113, NSRB Diary 
Entries Folder. Hereinafter F.E. Papers. Eberstadt was concerned 
that a lack of a rationalized postwar mobilization plan linked to 
a reorganized national security establishment would lead to the 
chaotic planning that obtained between World War I and mid-1942. 


degeneration of postwar U.S./Soviet relations: 


Actions of the Soviet Government in the field of 
Foreign Affairs leave us no alternative other than to 
assume that the USSR has aggressive intentions. ... If 
the right of free men to live out their lives under the 
institutions of their free choice is to be preserved, 
there must be a vigilant determination on the part of 
peoples and governments of the U.S.A. and the U.K. to 
resist Soviet aggression, by force of arms if 
necessary. It seems clear that there can be no question 
of “deals or arrangements" with the USSR. That method 
was tried with Hitler and the lessons of that effort 
are fresh in our minds. One cannot appease a powerful 
country intent on aggression. If the lessons learned 
from the efforts to deal with Hitler mean anything, 
concessions to the, Soviet Union would simply whet their 
appetite for more. 


By the spring of 1947, national legislation was underway to 
reorganize and institutionally insulate the national security 
apparatus so that it would be better organized, centralized, and 
permanently placed under the purview of the Executive Branch. 
The result of this legislation was the National Security Act of 
1947, passed in July, 1947.37* The National Security Act 
streamlined the national security apparatus, reenergized state 
and society relations so that they mirrored those that had 
existed during the Second World War, and created new national 


security agencies such as the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 


32Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Office of European 
Affairs (Hickerson) to the Director of the Office of European 
Affairs (Matthews), FRUS, 1947, vol. 1, pp. 715-716. 


33see, for example, Secretary of State George Marshall's 
comments to President Truman on what became the National Security 
Act of 1947 in FRUS, 1947, vol.1l, pp. 712-715. See also, PHST, 
Papers Ralph N. Stohl, Box 1, National Security Act of 1947 Folder. 


345ublic Law 253, 80th Cong. lst Session, July 26, 1947, U.S. 
Statutes At Large, LXI, 495-510. 


and most important for this discussion, the National Security 
Resources Board (NSRB). 

Following the organizational and institutional scheme of 
World War II, Cold War mobilization would reestablish the 
successful "defense in depth" theory of war mobilization which 
placed a premium on the domestic political support derived from a 
home front preparedness program.*> Straightforwardly enunciating 


the organizational continuity between Cold War mobilization and 


preparedness and the lessons of the Second World War, Ferdinand 


Eberstadt commented on the relevance of the ties that bound the 
NSRB and the new national security apparatus as a whole to the 
recent war experience: 


At the end of World War II, exhaustive studies and 
analyses were undertaken. Out of these emerged a body 
of sound organizational forms, principles and 
procedures. This knowledge and experience was embodied 
by Congress in the National Security Act of 1947 -- an 
organizational pattern and operating establishment 
superior,to anything which previously existed in this 
Country. 


35the concept of "defense in depth” mobilization was 
operationalized during World War II. The official history of the 
World War II super-agency, the War Production Board, discussed the 
concept in the following way: "Industrial mobilization in World War 
II required a "defense in depth” that reached from the individual 
homes and factories to the battlefronts abroad." The NSRB adopted 
this concept in its mobilization plans especially in its home front 
mobilization plans. See Industrial Mobilization For War: History 
of War Production Board and Predecessor Agencies, 1940-1945, volume 
1, p. 969. 


36Report by F. Eberstadt to Arthur M. Hill (Chairman National 
Security Resources Board), June 4, 1948, pp. 7-8. PHST, White House 
Central Files, Box 27, NSRB Folder 1 of 10. Hereinafter, 
"Eberstadt Report." For an analysis of the implications and 
politics of the "Eberstadt Report" see Dowart, Eberstadt and 
Forrestal, pp. 90-108. 


The NSRB based its programs for Cold War mobilization and home 
front preparedness on the premise that low level continuous 
mobilization would be able to adjust itself to different 


situations without overburdening the domestic U.S. economy .?” 


In the performance of our duty to advise the president 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial, 
and civilian mobilization, we have adopted the concept 
of continuous mobilization planning -- to assure 
continual adjustment to changes in strategy, tactics, 
and the weapons of warfare; to changes in technology; 
to changes in the international position; and ggperally 
to changes characteristic of a dynamic economy. 


For planners, the "gray" world of the early Cold War was unique 
and presented real organizational problems. As Ferdinand 
Eberstadt noted in his report, "We are not at war. Neither are we 
really at peace."?9 Thus one organizational question of extreme 
importance centered on the issue of how intensely the central 


state and its agencies should plan to fight a Cold War, and 


37the NSRB strove to balance the strategic need for 
mobilization and preparedness against macroeconomic constraints 
and the domestic political requirement for a relatively minimal 
state within a decentralized democratic political structure. The 
concept of low level continuous mobilization was initially seen as 
one way to achieve this balance. The NSRB mobilization plans 
proposed to contract out essential aspects of the mobilization 
needs of the central state. Recently some scholars have argued this 
is exactly what happened, producing an efficient and benign 
mobilization process when compared to the mobilization program of 
the Soviet Union. See for example, Aaron L. Friedberg, "Why Didn't 
the United States Become a Garrison State?," International Security 
16:4 (Spring 1992): 109-142. 


38 see F.E.Papers, NSRB Chronological Files, Box 113, Summary 
of Special Presentation to the President and Members of the Board, 
by the Staff of NSRB, December 10, 1948, NSRB Doc. 97, "The 
Principles Of Mobilization Planning," p. 2. 
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whether such planning should closely duplicate the preparations 


for fighting an actual war. An analysis of NSRB planning 
documents for civilian defense and industrial mobilization 
clearly demonstrates that the choice was made to prepare for Cold 
War not as if war might come, but as if war were inevitable. *° 
Two working assumptions framed NSRB planning: one, the United 
States could not depend on its geographic isolation to permit and 
buffer a slow war mobilization process; and two, when and if war 
came, it would be in the form of a massive, probably surprise, 
nuclear attack on the United States. 

In the future, war may come suddenly and may be 

launched through mass assaults on our strategic, 

industrial, and population centers with weapons of mass 

destruction. We can look forward to no respite; and 

there may be no one else to hold the line while we 


prepare. In consequence, the national security requires 
continuous mobilization planning and, to maximum 


£0the NSRB's plans for state survival in time of war clearly 
illustrate this point. Top priority was assigned to planning for 
systematic industrial dispersal, most of which was not implemented, 
a domestic industrial "security policy" - which was implemented in 
conjunction with the FBI - and continuity of government after 
atomic attack, plans for which remain highly classified and mostly 
inaccessible to researchers. See for example, "Basic Principles And 
Assumptions Governing Preparation Of The Long-Range Plan For The 
Security Of The Nation's Capital," National Archives, National 
Security Resources Board, Records Group/304, Box 94, Folder E4- 
12; James T. Martin to V. B. Lamoureux for Norvin C. Kiefer, 
Director Health Resources Division, December 30, 1949, assignments 
80-94. National Archives, Office of Civil Defense Mobilization, 
Records Group/304, Box 12, Civil Disaster in Wartime Folder E4- 
13. With regard to industrial plant security and relocation, see 
Frank M. Shields, Director, Productions Office, to Stuart 
Symington, “Industrial Security," July 20, 1950, National Archives, 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization, Box 11, Industrial Security 
and Plant Relocation File E4-7. Hereinafter NA, NSRB, OCDM, RG- 
304. 


feasible degree, a continuous state of readiness. 

Given these working assumptions, mobilizing, training, and 
organizing the home front for atomic warfare fell to the Office 
of Civil Defense Planning (OCDP), which was located in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense until March 1949 when it was 
relocated within the NSRB. As was the case in World War II, Cold 
War home front mobilization was organized in a decentralized 
fashion through local and state governments along with civic 
organizations and trade associations. This produced the 
appearance of minimal central state expansion and intrusion into 
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state and local affairs. Civil defense planning epitomized 


#lsce, NSRB Doc. 76, August 19, 1948, "Preliminary Statement 


on Guiding Principles and Program Framework for Mobilization 
Planning,” PHST, White House Central Files, Box 27, NSRB Folder l. 
War mobilization planning within the NSRB reflected one view of 
modern war, the rationalization of postwar national security 
policy, and postwar international relations with the Soviets. The 
NSRB plans were grounded on the basic premise, which the Air Force 
also adhered to, that warfare was revolutionized by atomic weapons. 
Modern war would take the form of global nuclear war, dependent on 
rapid mobilization, and air power. The only enemy would be the 
Soviet Union. The view of modern war was contested by key diplomats 
such George Kennan. Kennan claimed that the Soviets did not want 
global war with the United States; he argued that they would try 
and achieve their grand strategic goals in other ways: namely, 
through political and ideological means. See for example PPS/13 
(George Kennan), "Resume of World Situation," FRUS, 1947, Volume 
1, pp.770-777. With regard to early worst case scenario war 
planning see Steven T. Ross, American War Plans 1945-1950 (New 
York: Garland Publishing, 1988); David Alan Rosenberg, "U.S. 
Nuclear War Planning, 1945-1960," in Strategic Nuclear Targeting, 
ed. Desmond Ball and Jeffery Richelson (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1986), pp. 35-56. 


#27n 1948, the OCDP produced a detailed prospectus for a 
comprehensive national civil defense program. The report, which 
was met with election-year resistance and heartfelt skepticism by 
some, nevertheless became the basic document on which the civil 
defense program of the early 1950's was based. The report clearly 

(continued...) 
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this organizational strategy for the home front. Drawing on aa 
series of analyses that dealt with the efficacy and feasibility 
of a national civil defense policy, the OCDP produced a basic 
framework that envisioned a coherent training process that 
routinized procedures before, during, and after nuclear attack. * 
A simultaneous program of mass national education and military- 
like regimentation would, in theory, train the populace to act 
“properly” in a crisis. 

Mass education was a domestic propaganda enterprise and its 
fundamental purpose was to manage how the general public 
understood atomic weapons and their effects. The education 
program would seek to reconceptualize atomic weapons so the 
general public would see these weapons as nothing more than 
powerful conventional weapons. This was the normalization or 


conventionalization thesis which framed all civilian defense 


continued) 


outlined how the central state would manage civilian defense 
operations. Key to this outline was the creation of a relationship 
between the federal government and state and local governments that 
gave the illusion of minimal central state expansion. See Hopley 
Report. On the use of the Second World War as the baseline 
experience for civilian mobilization within the NSRB, see PHST, 
Confidential File, Box 27, NSRB Document 116/2, NSRB Folder 3 of 
10, dated 11/25/49. 


*3this was the ill-received Hopley Report (see footnote 42 
above). See also memorandum from James Forrestal to President 
Truman, November 8, 1948, PHST, Official File, Box 1651, Office of 
Civil Defense Planning Folder; Assistant Secretary of Defense John 
S. Gorman to James Forrestal, November 23, 1948, PHST, Papers of 
John W. Snyder, Box 5, Civil Defense-General 1948 Folder, pp. 1- 
5. For a detailed history of the different civil defense studies 
undertaken from 1946-1948, see Nehemiah Jordan, U.S. Civil Defense 
Before 1950: The Roots Of Public Law 920, Study S-212 (Washington 
D.C.: Institute For Defense Analyses Economic and Political Studies 
Division, May 1966). 
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education programs. The second facet to civil defense planning 


was a community mobilization effort at regimentation, crisis 
training, and crisis management. This effort endeavored to 
operationalize the key features of the mass education program, 
especially the panic prevention components. Specifically, 
community based programs attempted the management cf nuclear 
terror and panic by behavior modification and training exercises. 
These programs were premised on the theory that the effects of 
atomic weapons could be controlled in the same fashion as 
conventional weapons were handled during World War II. As a 
result, community based mobilization and operations acted as 
reinforcement to the overall program of morale supervision by 
offering the illusion of normal life in both an attack and post- 
attack environment.** In light of the theoretical presuppositions 
on which civilian defense plans were based, the NSRB's overall 
plan for comprehensive national civil defense should be 
understood as a blueprint for social control. According to this 
interpretation of civil defense, the ultimate goal was the mass 
“conditioning” of the home front so that it would gain a "healthy 
respect” and understanding of the effects of atomic weapons, 


thereby preempting nuclear terror. The pedagogic and the social 


#40akes and Grossman, "Managing Nuclear Terror," pp. 376-382. 


“Ssee for example, the Hopley Report; “Progress Report On 
Civil Defense Planning Under The N.S.R.B. March 3, 1949 - March 3, 
1950," NA, NSRB, RG-304, Box 94, Folder E4-12. See also, Oakes and 
Grossman, "Managing Nuclear Terror," pp. 361-403; Nehemiah Jordan, 
U.S. Civil Defense Before 1950; Lyon G. Tyler, "Civil Defense: The 
Impact Of The Planning Years, 1945-1950" (Ph.d Dissertation, Duke 
University, 1967); Thomas J. Kerr, Civil Defense in the U.S. 
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control facets of civil defense are enunciated in remarks, in May 
1948, by Russell J. Hopley, Director of Civil Defense Planning 


for the Secretary of Defense: 


There is one great potential problem and that is mainly 
a psychological one. Because it is an atomic bomb that 
has been used, there is liable to be an increase in 
hysteria and panic, if our people have not been 
"conditioned" by educational programs and complete 
familiarization with the defense plans. ... A program 
of "healthy respect" and familiarity with the effects 
of atomic bombs rather than “fear and lack of 
familiarity" paid dividends in the safety during those 
tests [the Crossroads weapons tests]. 


Perhaps nothing so frightened the national security 
establishment and the general public as the successful explosion 
of a Soviet atomic device in August 1949. Following on the heels 
of the crises of 1948, this event propelled an apoplectic 
reaction in Washington, creating an atmosphere of dread that 


peaked in June, 1950, with the start of the Korean War.*” From 


“65HST, Official File, Box 1651, Office of Civil Defense 
Planning, Folder 1285M, “Remarks of Russell J. Hopley Before the 
First Army Advisory Committee," May 26, 1948. pg. 6. Hopley was 
making the case for comprehensive national civil defense in his 
report to James Forrestal (see footnote 42). Interestingly, Hopley 
was not aware of the top secret evaluation of the Crossroads test 
which indicated contamination of wide areas around the test sites 
in the South Pacific, which undermined his claim for an absolutely 
“safe" and benign atomic weapons test in the South Pacific in 1946. 
For more on the importance of mass education to garner support for 
continuous mobilization planning and civil defense, see also 
“Eberstadt Report,” p. 33. 


*7on the discovery of the Soviet atomic device and its 
ramifications, see Hoyt Vandenberg memo to Harry Truman confirming 
the Soviet atomic bomb test as taking place sometime between 8/26 
and 8/29 1949 in PHST, Presidential Secretary Files, NSC-Atomic 
Bomb, Box 199, Atomic Bomb Long Range Detection Program Folder. See 
also Jess Larsen, Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to Stuart Symington, Chairman NSRB, August 17, 1950 
in NA, OCDM, RG-304, Box 12, Wartime Disaster Relief Folder. For 
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the perspective of key policy planners in the United States, the 
Soviet Union was behind the North Korean invasion of South Korea. 
There was a palpable fear in the United States that World War III 
might be underway and Gallgp polls suggested that, in fact, a 
substantial percentage of the general population strongly 
believed that World War III had begun. *® In a letter to President 
Truman in August 1950, Clarence Cannon, Chairman of the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, articulated the manichean fear 
which bound Washington and the nation in the summer and fall of 
1950: 

Unfortunately many people on the home front are still 
somewhat confused and critical of the minor 
inconveniences and various governmental actions. They 
do not realize that this is the final show-down between 
slavery and freedom. The great seriousness of the 
situation must be demonstrated to them so that they 


will carry forward and do their part willingly and 
voluntarily in the difficult times ahead when our 


47. .continued) 


more on the overall political effects of the discovery in 
Washington and the way in which national security planners reacted, 
see Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas, The Wise Men: Six Friends and 
the World They Made (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1986), p. 480. 
For an analysis of the strategic ramifications of the Soviet atomic 
capability and its effects on United States Cold War policy see 
Leffler, Preponderance of Power, pp. 9, 369-370; Randall B. Woods 
and Howard Jones, Dawning of the Cold War: The United States" Quest 
For World Order (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1991), pp. 
248-255. For a chilling analysis of how the war fear drove policy 
planners at the highest levels of the American government to 
seriously consider a preemptive atomic attack on the Soviet Union, 
see Trachtenberg, "A Wasting Asset." 


#8, cording to a Gallép Poll conducted in August, 1950, 57% 
felt World War III was underway. In an earlier Gallgp Poll 
conducted in January, 1950, 70% believed the Soviet Union was "out 
to take over the world." By November 1950 (five months after the 
start of the Korean War), 81% polled thought the Soviets were 


seeking world conquest. See Gallop Poll Of Public Opinion 1935- 
1971, vol. 2 (New York: Random House, 1972), pp. 949, 993. 


citizens must fact [sic] highey, taxes, shortages, many 
sacrifices and even hardships. 


Within the NSRB and especially within OCDP, these events helped 
to shape an organizational culture of emergency planning. Working 
within their own self-interpreted universe of looming crisis, the 
ethos of emergency planning and its dictates were internalized by 
national security elites. As a result, the conviction that global 
war might come at any moment was reinforced.*° Within this 
setting of "war fear" in 1950, the federal government moved to 
activate a vigorous civil defense program that would implement 
the massive public education and training program to preempt 


effects of panic and nuclear terror.>! 


In response to the crises of 1949-1950, Congress passed the 


Civil Defense Act of 1950. This created the FCDA which began 


“9clarence Cannon to President Truman, August 17, 1950. PHST, 
Official File, Box 1671, Folder 1591, p. 4. The letter dealt with 
using community organizations to supplement the civil defense 
programs. 


50see Trachtenberg, "A Wasting Asset," pp. 5-18. 


5lsee Oakes, “The Cold War Ethic," pp. 385-390; Oakes and 
Grossman, “Managing Nuclear Terror," pp. 362-371; and Winkler, Life 
Under A Cloud, pp 109-135. In 1950, the NSRB produced a booklet 
entitled Survival Under Atomic Attack. By June, 1951, 16.5 million 
had been sold or distributed gratis. In this booklet, which the 
FCDA reprinted well into the 1950's, the issue of radiation and its 
effects was handled by informing the reader that "you can get rid 
of all the radioactive dirt you've picked up if you keep 
scrubbing." The reader was also informed that "You can live through 
an atom bomb raid and you won't need a Geiger counter, protective 
clothing, or special training to do it." Promulgating the theory 
that atomic weapons were really no different from very powerful 
conventional weapons, Survival Under Atomic Attack sought to 
assuage any fears about the possibility of an atomic attack. See 
National Security Resources Board, NSRB Doc. 130, Survival Under 
Atomic Attack (Washington D. C.: GPO 1950). 
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official operations in January 1951. A civilian line agency 
separate from the NSRB, the FCDA would assume and expand the 
responsibilities of the NSRB's ocpp.>? The top priority of the 
FCDA was to deploy the civil defense information, training, and 
education program that already existed in the NSRB/OCDP 
operational plans.>? Mass public education was the foundation 
behind home front mobilization and it was dependent on the active 
participation of private sector organizations such as the 
Advertising Council, the major networks and organs of the mass 


media, and the Hollywood film studios and their contract actors 


and actresses.** Following the sequence developed during World 


52civil Defense Act of 1950, Public Law 920, 81st Congress, 
2nd Session. The Senate approved the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 by a unanimous voice vote. The House passed the bill (H.R. 
9798) on the 20th of December with one dissenting vote, that of 
representative Clare Hoffman, Republican of Michigan. See, 
Congressional Record, 8lst Congress, 2nd session, pp.16825, 16841- 
16843. For a complete text of the original Federal Civil Defense 
Act and the various amendments that were attached over the years, 
see, Federal Civil Defense Administration, "The National Plan For 
Civil Defense Against Enemy Attack" (Washington D.C.: GPO, 1956), 
pp. 77-103. 


53there was complete organizational continuity between the 
NSRB and the FCDA. The OCDP was folded, wholly, into the FCDA which 
then operationalized OCDP plans. See for example the NSRB plan for 
the transfer of civil defense operations in, United States National 
Security Resources Board, NSRB Doc.128, United States Civil Defense 
(Washington D.C.: GPO, 1950). For more detail on the transfer of 
duties and institutional continuity, see Tyler, "Civil Defense of 
the Impact of the Planning Years" and Kerr, Civil Defense in the 
U.S. 


Sf4an example of the relationship between the Advertising 
Council and the FCDA can be seen in the radio and television civil 
defense promotion programing. These media mobilization projects 
usually were managed by the Advertising Council under the direction 
of the FCDA's public affairs office. In one week, April 9-15, 1951, 
NBC, ABC, and CBS ran promotional campaigns for civil defense on 
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War II within the OWI, private sector organizations engaged in 
public education campaigns that were contracted out by the 
central state; however, these organizations engaged in active 
self-censorship and submitted to official censorship as well. As 
a result, public education programs were marketed through the 
private sector under the fiction that they were independent of 
the federal government, when in actuality the programs were 
developed and carefully managed by the FCDA. 

-FCDA operations required and produced a state expansion that 
was more subtle and adapted to a decentralized political 
structure, mirroring that of the Second World War. This 
reestablished a dual track approach to home front mobilization: a 
national mass education program that was overtly administered by 
the federal government, and a seemingly less centralized 
community based training program that was administered at the 
grass-roots through local government.” By refining government 
relations among public information specialists, various epistemic 
communities, and principal private sector organizations such as 


the Advertising Council, the FCDA education project created and 


.continued) 

both radio and television on the hour and half hour. See for 
example, NA, FCDA, RG-304, Survival Manual Plans Folder, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Bulletin No. 15, "Radio Industry 
Promotion On Air Raid Instruction Cards." As regards use of film, 
see PHST, Files of Spencer R. Quick, Box 5, Civil Defense 
Correspondence Folder, internal memo entitled "The Federal Civil 
Defense Audio-Visual Program," undated and unsigned. 


55see for example, U.S. Federal Civil Defense Administration, 


Annual Report for 1951, (Washington D.C. GPO), especially pp. 5- 
28. Hereinafter Annual Report for 1951. 
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marketed the myth of the “kinder and gentler" atomic bomb .>° 

At the community level, the central state would depend on 
the active participation of state and local governments to carry 
out the lion's share of civil defense drills as well as the "nuts 
and bolts" local organizational planning that would routinize 
life under atomic attack. The community based program of 
regimentation would offer the illusion of decentralization and 
minimal central state expansion. The local mobilization program 
exemplifies how state expansion was maximized by adapting to a 
decentralized political system. For example, the syllabi from 
which local civil defense training evolved were drawn from an 
array of scientific studies undertaken by the federal government. 
Once these studies were converted into training programs and 
accepted by the FCDA, they were integrated into the national mass 
education apparatus which, in turn, delivered the programs to the 
various grass-roots locales. Put another way, when students in 
school communities were taught to "duck and cover" by their 
fourth grade school teacher, they were ritualizing a carefully 
planned training program developed by the central state, but 


delivered through at the community level by way of the local 


56,5 has been noted, it was in the area of developing a 
program for panic prevention that both the NSRB and the FCDA used 
their extensive links to the academic community and agents of the 
popular media to develop the basic framework for selling an 
imaginary conception of atomic war. The influential civil defense 
study, Project East River (published in 1952), is an example of the 
mobilization of these societal based links. See “Information and 
Training For Civil Defense," Project East River, Part IX. NA, NSRB, 
RG-304, Box 19, Project East River Folder. See specifically, "Panic 
Prevention and Control," Appendix IXB of Project East River, Part 
IX, pp. 55-65. 
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school system.>’ 


The FCDA warden system was another example of how the state 
envisaged the mobilization of the community. The warden system 
was considered to be a rational and politically acceptable 
approach to regimenting the neighborhood and community. 
Regimentation and routinization were the keystones to FCDA plans 


for comprehensive national civil defense and the management of 


nuclear fear.*® The neighbor, who under conditions of emergency 


becomes the commander of the neighborhood, was on the "front 
lines" of training the population in preparation for the next 
war. From the perspective of the FCDA, the warden who was, in 
theory, someone that everybody knew and trusted, would in 
peacetime be responsible for training the community during the 
Many practice alerts; the warden also acted as the main liaison 
between the community and the FCDA. This grass-roots 
organizational approach, also modeled on the experience of World 
War II, was based on the theory that your neighbor could control 


his/her neighborhood and his/her neighbors more efficiently than, 


famous "duck and cover" campaign used a cartoon 
character dubbed "Bert The Turtle” to teach school aged children 
to protect themselves in an atomic attack. See also JoAnne Brown, 
“A is For Atom, B Is For Bomb: Civil Defense in American Public 
Education, 1948-1963," Journal of American History 75:1 (June 
1988): 68-90. 


58see Tyler, "Civil Defense," p. 113 and Hopley Report, pp. 
150-156; U.S. Federal Civil Defense Administration, Civil Defense 


in Outline: A Study Guide for the National Civil Defense Program 
(Washington D.C.: GPO, 1951) pp. 1-41. 
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for example, a soldier.>? From the FCDA perspective, the training 


of wardens within their community combined with organizing 
practice alerts reinforced the concept of civic and national duty 
in a wartime environment. This form of community based 
empowerment was an effective form of state expansion, for the 
state was not represented by a soldier but by the "citizen 
soldier," the neighborhood warden. It was the warden, your friend 
next door, who conveyed and reinforced the core ideas that the 
central state deemed vital for home front preparedness during the 
Cold War. The central thrust of these government-produced 
messages in the civil defense program concerned the management of 
fear and what planners perceived to be the fragile psychology of 
society as whole in light of the dangers that inhered in the Cold 
War grand strategy. °° 

Ultimately, the operationalization of these early civilian 
defense plans was sufficiently successful so that by 1955, an 
Operation Alert could clear the streets of New York City in ten 
or fifteen minutes, have children -- wearing FCDA approved dog- 


tags -- fall beneath their desks, and with military like 


** rhe Hopley Report notes: "Historically, the warden is a 
public figure and a public servant. The average citizen who knows 
little of the intricacies of municipal government and civil defense 
will know his neighborhood warden and will cooperate with him. By 
their training and leadership wardens will be in a position to 
bring the principles of Civil Defense home to every householder in 
this country." Hopley Report, p. 150. Also see Annual Report for 
1951, pp. 64-65; and United States Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Annual Report for 1952 (Washington D.C.: GPO, 1952) 
pp. 87-88. 


60sce, for example, Panic Prevention and Control," Appendix 
IXB of Project East River, Part IX, pp. 56-64. 
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discipline send families rushing to their "well stocked" cellars 
and or bomb shelters in the belief that an nuclear attack could 
be managed in the same way the British handled the bombing of 
London in early years of World War II. 

IV. 
Conclusion 

The management of public opinion and discourse as it related 
to atomic weapons was considered vital to the core consensus 
behind the United States' Cold War policy. The domestic education 
program represented by the NSRB's civilian defense plans and the 
FCDA's civil defense education project and operations offer 
examples of how a decentralized democratic state managed and 


shaped the way that core ideas, rationales, and ideologies were 


marketed to the American people during the Cold War years. The 


changed relations between state and society -- the 
institutionalized relations of continuous war mobilization -- 
produced the conditions necessary for the creation of a national 
security state. During the early 1950's, the FCDA was an 
essential part of the expanding national security apparatus which 
depended on a domestic information agency to "educate" and 
mobilize -- using wartime propaganda techniques -- the general 


population behind the United States’ postwar grand strategy. 
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ABSTRACT 


To assess the fairness of compensatory programs we first had 
to conceptually integrate the principles of distributional and 
corrective justice which are so central to the question of ethnic 
fairness. The six reforms examined in this study have been 
justicized on the grounds that the least-off should be compensated 
because they have either suffered past harm or suffered present 
deficiencies. The cross-cultural evidence shows that the reforms 
have disproportionately rewarded the least rather than the most 
disadvantaged sector (New Zealand is an exception), and those who 
have born the cost of this restitution varies considerably between 
programs. The more universal need-based programs are no more 
successful in providing for the needy than their backward-looking 
positive discrimination counterparts. This study appears to support 


the contention that compensatory reforms have inverted the ratio of 


past harm to present benefit. 


= 


Compensatory policies were meant to promote a more equitable 
playing field for minorities to compete in and help those victims 
most vulnerable from past injustices. But have these reforms really 
succeeded in fairly redressing past or present injustices? Some 
groups have clearly been helped by reforms, but for others, there 
is evidence that the initial gains from altering opportunity 
structures during the post-world war 11 period have subsequently 
eroded creating a climate of accumulated grievances. Embedded in 
this question of whether corrective social policies have simply 
compounded the gap between what groups want (greater opportunities 
to advance) and what they get (the results) is the ’fairness’ 
issue. Whether those compensated by reforms are those most in need, 
and whether those penalized are paying a disproportionate price for 
reform. It is this clash over what constitutes a fair or just 
redistribution of ethnic wealth between those benefitting and those 
paying the cost of those reforms, that is central to understanding 
whether redressing past ethnic inequalities are sustainable. 

The problem we address in this paper is whether’ the 
Aristotelian distributive principles and the principles of 
corrective justice are pulling in opposite directions which could 
eventually unravel post-World War 11 progress. To answer this, we 


must conceptually develop the question of compensatory fairness 


through relating the two principles, distributive and restitutive 


justice, and then provide some empirical evidence in different 
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2 
types of reform-minded societies. 


Distributive and Corrective Fairness 


There are two principles, distributive and corrective justice, 
which should be integrated in order to make any judgements about 
the fairness of compensation programs. To examine the first 
principle, distributive, we must turn to need-based group theories 
of deprivation. In an attempt to reconcile the seemingly 


antithetical notions of progress and deprivation, James C. Davies 


(1969) argued that revolutions occur during a period of progress 


followed by a period of sharp reversal and decline. This need-based 
J-curve thesis immediately ran into trouble because of the 
aggregate inferences made by its supporters. More substantively, 
however, the trouble with the relative deprivation theory is that 
it failed to develop a concept of illegitimacy which would be the 
basis of channeling individual suffering to support collective 
protest. This collective notion of injustice develops among 
individuals who share the same resentment and who define their 
Situation as being unfair or illegitimate. There are, however, 
distinct and different bases of discontent which come from the 
different positions of ethnic groups in the process of redressing 
past inequalities. The resentment can be just as intense from those 
who believe they are paying a disproportionate price for reform 
that reward those least victimized by past exclusions, as from 
those whose increased opportunities do not result in economic 
advancement. Both forms, advantaged-group resentment and 


disadvantaged-group grievances, potentially can be galvanized and 
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3 
when they collide ethnic conflicts become especially intense. 

The relative deprivation theory does, however, suggest a 
heuristic model from which we can develop a notion of a fair 
distribution. This first principle we will argue concerns the 
relationship between equal opportunity, discrimination and equality 
of results. If all other relevant differences between groups are 
taken into account and controlled, then equality of opportunity 
would lead to equal average results. To achieve this, it is 
necessary to eliminate the major barrier in ethnic relations, 
namely discrimination. The human capital theory predicts that 
discrimination will gradually disappear through a competitive 
market system (Becker, 1957). Those resulting inequalities that 
remain will simply be meritorious. For more radical approaches, 
however, the notion that high income receivers are the fittest, or 
that discriminatory behavior will disappear under capitalism is 


false, capitalist will simply use discriminatory practices to 


divide-up the working class (Reich 1981). From this perspective, 


equal opportunity strategies are unlikely to have much effect on 
the results, although Marxist do concede that social policies that 
stress full employment and welfare policies can result in greater 
redistribution. 

Within this fairness question of equalizing opportunities, 
there is the related issue of redressing groups for past harm or 
present deficienciss. Underlying this second principle of 
compensatory fairness in reform-oriented multiethnic societies are 


two very different claims which states have justified as a basis 


{ 
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for retributive justice. The first claim is more universal in its 


appeal and is concerned with meeting the basic needs or ’special 


needs’ of disadvantaged groups. Equality of opportunity cannot be 


met, so the argument goes, until the deficiencies of education, 
jobs, etc. are met. The requirement of justice here is a more 
universal form which has emerged in societies where the disparities 
are more marginal and therefore more forward-looking strategies 
have developed to make-up for past deficiencies (welfare state 
programs, for example). 

The second claim is a form of restitution which requires 
positive action toward victims of past injury. These more 
particularistic approaches are meant to compensate groups who have 
been historically harmed or injured with some form of positive 
discrimination or preferential treatment (affirmative action 
programs, for example). The requirement of justice here is a form 
of backward-looking restitution for past harm. This distinction 
between need claims (compensation as making up for a deficiency) 
and rectification claims (compensation for past harm) reflects the 
different corrective forms of compensation used in reform-minded 
multiethnic societies to achieve a ’level playing field’ in 
countries with very different historical ethnic disparities 
(Edwards 1987:7; Goldman 1979). The former strategy is much more 
ethnically conscious while the latter is more ethnically neutral. 

One common argument heard in the policy literature contends 
that universal forward-looking programs are preferable to backward- 


looking approaches because they do not incorporate elements of 
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positive discrimination (Skocpol 1990; Wilson 1991); positive 


discrimination goes against the grain of ’fair play’. Also, it is 
argued, that in leveling the playing field, universal policies tend 
to be less structured as a zero-sum game where the advantaged must 
yield something to the disadvantaged to make any progress (Rothbart 
1976:364). The cost of more universalistic approaches are less 
concentrated and therefore individuals do not believe they are 
paying a disproportionate price for reform. Thus universal programs 
tend to be more supportable and sustainable, and easier on ethnic 
relations. In contrast, the argument continues, the more 
particularistic backward-looking approaches are more likely to 
compensate those most educated and least victimized by past 
practices which promotes a backlash by those who believe the price 
of reform for them is too high. 

In order to empirically test the ’fairness’ of compensatory 
programs we need to conceptually distinguish between equal 
opportunity, equality of results and compensatory claims. So far we 
have argued that in assessing the fairness of compensatory 
programs, there are two elements which must be considered; 
distributional (the relationship between equal opportunity and 
equality of results) and restitutive fairness (redressing past or 
present deficiencies). First-order fairness concerns’ whether 
greater opportunities for disadvantaged groups gets translated into 
greater advancement. If there is a widening gap between what 
disadvantaged groups want (greater opportunities) and what they get 


(rising between-group inequalities), then a process of relative 
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deprivation (or what Vanneman and Pettigrew 1971 call 


fraternalistic deprivation) will set in. The second-order fairness 
will then kick-in. For the more forward-looking universal 
compensatory programs to be fair then those most in-need should 
benefit from the reforms. If those least-off do not benefit then 
those programs will be considered unfair. Similarly with the more 
particularistic backward-looking programs, if those most harmed by 
discriminatory practices do not benefit, then those reforms will be 
considered unfair. 

Between these two first- and second-order positions there are, 
of course, middle points. Compensatory programs may close the gap 
between the economic performance of ethnic groups but it could fail 
to produce any significant change in the seemingly ever-increasing 
inequalities among individuals (also Nagel 1979:96; Sher 1979). If 
the more particularistic programs do strategically advance the 
position of targeted groups, albeit disproportionately advancing 
the position of the most qualified who are poised to exploit new 
opportunities, then is this fair? 

A pictorial representation of this argument depicted in figure 
1 below , called the ethnic J-Curve thesis, shows the extremes of 
the fairness continuum. Figure 1 shows that if greater 
opportunities promotes equality of results (a tolerable gap exists 
between groups wants and gets) and if those benefitting are those 
targeted by reforms, then one can consider the corrective social 
policy fair. If, on the other hand, the want-get gap rises and 


those benefitting by reforms are not those targeted, then the 
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programs will be considered illegitimate. 


Sample 


As far as I know, there are no cross-cultural studies which 


have assessed the fairness of the current crop of compensatory 
programs in multiethnic societies. To assess who benefits-suffers 
from different types of compensatory programs, this study has 
included the major compensatory practices, of which quota-setting, 
affirmative action and meeting basic needs are some of the more 
important social policies, all of which are designed to achieve a 
relatively level playing field in which ethnic groups can compete. 
In selecting the sample for this study, we chose two countries 
from each of the major compensatory programs - universal welfare 
programs, affirmative action programs and preferential treatment 
strategies - with as many targeted groups as possible, given the 
usual constraints that many governments are reluctant to collect 
ethnic data because of the ambiguity and emotionalism that 


surrounds the term ethnicity. The six countries and 21 ethnic 


groups are: Israel (Western and Oriental Jews), New Zealand 


(European and Maori), Canada (British, French, Italian, German and 


Ukrainian), America (White, Black, Indian, Hispanic, Chinese and 


Japanese), Sri Lanka (Tamil, Sinhalese and Muslim), and Peninsular 


Malaysia (Malay, Chinese and Indian). In all six cases compensatory 


strategies have been built onto some form of state responsibility 


for securing a basic modicum of welfare for its citizens. Since 
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these policies have been extensively examined in greater detail 
elsewhere, a summary of the relevant policy objectives are listed 


in Table l. 


To measure distributional fairness, the relationship between 
equal opportunity and equal results, we decided to compare the 
educational attainment levels, occupational composition and income 
distribution of disadvantaged with advantaged groups as the most 
appropriate method at gauging whether ethnic minorities have been 
able to translate their greater opportunities into economic 
advancement. The data on educational differences between groups at 
primary, secondary and higher educational levels (as measured by 
Lieberson’s (1976) Net Difference, ND, index) and occupational 
differentials for the six occupational categories (as measured by 
Gibb’s (1965) absolute standardized measure of differentiation, 
ASMD) was taken from Grove (1991). Inter-group income inequalities 
(as measured by disparity ratios, DR) for the sampled six countries 
was taken from Grove (1993). 

To assess corrective fairness the concern shifts to gainers 
and losers within group comparisons. To measure the beneficiaries- 


sufferers from different compensatory programs we examined the 


economic performance of particular income groups over time. The 
source of the ethnic income distribution data came from Grove and 


Hoshino (1989) and Grove (1993) who used of a new intergroup income 


inequality index (I) (Grove and Hannum 1986) to measure ‘the 
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magnitude and direction of gains/loses of particular income 


groups between ethnic grouse.” Income concentration within groups 


was measured by the Gini coefficient. 
To establish whether gains and leses of particular income 
groups within disadvantaged groups is significant or 


disproportionate, the overall intergroup income changes (I c I t-1 


were disaggregated into three income groups (bottom 40 percent, 
middle 50 percent and top 10 percent) and then compared (the 
disaggregated I scores were divided by population decile to give us 
comparable figures across ethnic lines) with the overall changes in 
I scores which gives us some measure of above or below average 
winners (-) and losers (+). Disproportional gains and loses of each 
income group are defined when the ratio between the disaggregated 
changes in I scores and the overall group changes are significantly 
different. 

Findings 


Distributional Justice 


Table 2 shows the educational and occupational differentials 
for the fifteen pairwise comparisons has substantially declined 
from 1950-80 (the ND and ASMD scores have diminished over time). 
The reduction in educational and occupational differentials 
supports the thesis of increased opportunities for the sampled 
group. That is, disadvantaged ethnic groups have increased their 
educational attainment level (most of the gains have come from 
increases in secondary and higher education levels) and have become 


more occupationally mobile (most of the mobility has come from 
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entrance into professional and managerial positions). There is no 
sign (except for the New Zealand Maoris whose educational progress, 
1950-80, has not kept pace with their European counterparts) that 


this social advancement has slackened off in recent years. 


Table 2 about here 


Likewise in Table 3, the income inequality scores (Is) shows 
a decline in the income gap between groups (AI scores =-) up until 
the late 1970s. For Oriental and Indian Americans, and Canadian 
ethnic groups (except for the Francophones) this decline in income 


inequalities continues through the 1980 census. In contrast, for 


the rest of the sample (i.e. Black and Hispanic Americans, Oriental 


jouw, New Zealand Maoris and Canadian Francophones) the gains made 
in the 1950-70 period began to erode in the late 1970s and 1980s 
(AI=+) and this erosion appears to continue for some of the groups 
right into the 1990s. This widening economic gap between groups 
raises the J-Curve thesis of an intolerable gap between what 
groups’ want (opportunities) and what they get (income). This 
erosion of the previous group gains will obviously mount pressure 


on the related process of compensatory justice. 


Compensatory Justice 


To what extent have compensatory programs benefitted 
those it was meant to serve, and is anyone paying a 


disproportionate price for the reforms? If we first look at the 
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overall and disaggregated I scores shown in Table 4, we find that 
the need-based universal programs have a mixed record. The Israeli 
welfare state system disproportionately benefitted the upper-income 
Orientals Jews who made nearly two times the average gains (-.278/- 
-141, Table 4), while the Oriental poor made little ground on their 
Western counterparts (AI=-.07, Table 4). The price of this top-down 
equalization has been paid for by upper-income Westerners who not 
only lost ground to their wealthy Oriental counterparts, but they 
also lost substantial ground to middle-to-lower income Westerners 
(the Gini scores declined). The erosion of the gains of the 
Oriental Jews from 1976-82 was caused largely by the deterioration 
of lower-to-middle income Orientals; upper-income Sephardic Jews 

continued to make gains (AI=-.067, Table 4). 

In New Zealand the story is reversed. The economic gains of 
the Polynesian Maoris over 20 years, 1950-70, has been more evenly 
distributed, benefiting lower-to-middle income Maoris ( -.171, - 
.137, Table 4); upper-income Maoris made few gains on their 
European counterparts (AI=.036, Table 4). The price of Maori 


advancement was borne by the middle-income Pakehas (Europeans) 


whose median income ratio lost disproportionate ground not only to 


the upper tail Europeans but also slipped in relation to middle- 
income Maoris. These Maori gains began to disappear during the 
1970-90 period which was due to the decline of all Maori income 
strata. 

When we move onto the weaker compensation programs in Canada, 


it is upper-income ethnic Canadians who have made disproportionate 
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gains which Table 4 shows vary from three-to-four times the average 


gains; Germans and Ukrainians have made the most significant 


economic gains, followed by Italians with Francophones trailing 


behind. The losers in this process have been the upper-income 
British who have paid for the equalization both within their own 
group (it is middle-to-lower income minorities made gains on upper- 
income British) and between groups (the gap between upper-income 
ethnic groups grew the most). The Francophone gains began to erode 
after 1979 and continues through 1990. The major sufferers from 
this erosion are the upper-income Francophones who 
disproportionately lost out (over five times the average loses). 

The results of the stronger affirmative action version in 
America has been more uneven. Chinese and Japanese overtook the 
majority group between 1970-80 and it is the upper-income groups 
who disproportionately benefitted by the Oriental progress (over 
two times the average gains). This is in contrast with middle- 
income Blacks and Indians who have prospered most, while the 
wealthy Hispanics made four times the average gains. The cost for 
this redress has largely been borne by lower-to-middle income 
Whites who not only lost ground on the top 10 percent but they also 
lost ground on lower-to-middle income racial minorities. The 
progress for Hispanic and Black was reversed sometime in 1978-9, 
and by 1991 most of the upper-to-middle income groups gains had 
disappeared. 

The welfare ’Sinhala’ policy in Sri Lanka has helped the 


Sinhalese to overtake the Sri Lankan Tamils in the early 1970s 
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(upper-income Sinhalese made one-and-half times the average) 


although these gains have not been enough to catch-up with the 
Muslims (the gap between upper-income’ ethnic groups has 
significantly widened) Those most affected by the advancement of 
the Sinhalese have been upper-income Tamils who lost ground not 
only to the Sinhalese but also to the lower-to-middle income 
Tamils. 

The more radical approach in Malaysia is obviously taking 
longer to have its desired ends. Up until 1976, Malays had not 
begun to economically catch-up with the Chinese but had improved 
its position vis-a-vis Indians. However, it should be noted that 
the mean income figures for 1987 (the government has not published 
the income distribution data yet) show that the mean ratios between 
Malay and Chinese income has declined from 1.9 to 1.65, 1979-84, 
and for a similar comparison with Indians the ratios have declined 
from 1.5 to 1.3, 1979-87 (Malaysia 1986:99). Those that lost most 
from widening of the racial inequalities, 1957-76, were the lower- 
to-middle income Malays who slipped further behind their Chinese 
counterparts and who declined in relation to the wealthy Malays. In 
comparison with the Indians, however, middle-income Malays have 
made the most gains. 


The Fairness Question? 


Three major questions were asked inthis paper: 1)have the six 
compensatory programs sustained a tolerable gap between group wants 
and gets? 2) have those who benefitted from the reforms most in 


need of compensation? 3) have the compensators been those who can 
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afford it? The cross-cultural evidence shows that some of the 
initial progress has eroded in recent years. For about fifty 
percent of the sample the ethnic J-Curve has some _ support. 
Secondly, the reforms have disproportionately rewarded the least 
rather than the most disadvantaged sector of the target group (New 


Zealand is an exception), and those who have born the cost of this 


restitution (in many cases disproportionately) varies considerably 


between programs. Thus those reforms that were not able to sustain 
income redistribution and were unable to benefit those targeted for 
recompense, these compensatory programs are unfair. 

The more universal need-based programs are no more successful 
in providing for those most harmed by past discriminatory 
practices, and no more effective in reducing inequalities within 
groups than their particularistic counterparts (Gini scores have 
been reduced in Israel, Canada and Sri Lanka, but increased in the 
three remaining cases). Israel has been quite successful in helping 
Oriental Jews, but so has Canada in assisting the Germans or 
Ukrainians, the U.S. in improving the Oriental position, or Sri 
Lanka in elevating the position of the Sinhalese. 

Corrective justice requires a match between past harm and 
present beneficiaries. The results of this cross-cultural study 
raise doubts about whether retributive reforms are compensating 
those who have suffered the most in the past, or even those most in 
need. If compensatory programs operate on some theme of restitutive 
justice, then these results raise serious questions about the 


relationship between the justification for the political claims of 
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compensation and the consequences of remedying past imbalances. In 
some cases the principles of distribution and rectification are 
pulling in opposite directions, in others the two principles are 
pulling in the same direction, toward unfairness. It appears that 
Goldman (1979,pp.90-91) is right when he argues that’ some 
multiethnic societies have inverted the ratio of past harm to 
present benefit. 

If this ratio has been inverted then should ethnically 
conscious compensatory programs be overhauled to focus more on the 
needy? The Israeli and New Zealand welfare state systems have 
drawbacks (disproportionate gains of upper-income Orientals and the 


rise in Maori inequalities) which make them suspect for a more 


general model. Similarly the more particularistic models (weak and 


strong versions) appear to be inadequate, they have failed to 
protect the interests of those who are not in a position to protect 
themselves. Thus replacing ethnic-targeted programs with ethnic- 
neutral programs is missing the point. What is needed is a 
commitment by the policy community to helping those most vulnerable 
regardless of ethnicity. In short, there is a class bias in most of 
the compensation programs which needs to be rectified before they 


can meet the fairness doctrine. 
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NOTES 
1. Unfortunately the published income data on Israeli Arabs is not 
over long enough period for us to assess winners and losers. 
2. The Grove-Hannum (1986) measure estimates the extent of 
inequality between two distributional functions by a ratio of mean 
incomes (it compares the distributions in an average sense) and 
also locates the point at which cumulative distributional curves 


intersect with one another and how complete and crossover is: 


Intergroup Inequality (I)= Q3)My 


where i is the category of a ranked income distribution, Pj is 
the cumulative proportion through category of the first group, Qj 


is the cumulative proportion through category of the second group, 


and Mj is the midpoint of category. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Table 1 
COMPENSATION PROGRAMS 


A. Universal Welfare Measures (compensation for present 


deficiencies) 
1. Welfare State System in Israel = Israel institutional 
commitment to the twin ideals of welfare to all, designed in 


effect to soften the effects of the low status of Oriental Jews, 


or Jews from Africa and Asia who have found themselves in labor- 


intensive secondary jobs, and integration of an increasingly 
ethnically diverse immigrant population. 

2. Welfare State + Special Provisions in New Zealand = New 
Zealand has built up an extensive institutional form of the 


welfare state coupled with a special Maori welfare division which 


was set up to help Polynesian Maoris avail themselves of welfare 


services and to Maori education. 


B. Affirmative Action Programs (compensation for past harm) 


3. Compensation + Welfare State + Multiculturalism in Canada = 


Canada’s Civil rights legislation relies on individual civil 


complaints in human rights, employment, housing and incomes to 
guarantee minority rights and multiculturalism assists cultural 


groups to overcome cultural barriers. In addition the state 


provides a modicum of welfare measures to the least-off. 
4. Compensation in America = United States’ affirmative action 


program, 1964, is designed to affirmatively support those 


racial minorities who are underrepresented in certain sectors 


by setting goals and timetables for the employment of protected 
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racial minorities (Afro-Americans, Hispanics, Indians, Chinese 


and Japanese) and compensation for past harm in areas where 


they are presently underutilized. 


C. Preferential Treatment Strategy 


5. Preferential treatment + Poverty program in Peninsular Malaysia 
= The New Economic Policy in Malaysia, 1970, avowed aims of 
correcting the economic imbalance between the three races 


(Malays, Chinese and Indians) by a system of preferences 


favoring Malays and indigenous groups (Bumiputras), coupled 


with a poverty program to increase traditional smallholders and 


encourage intersectoral movement from low- to higher- 
productivity endeavors. 
6. Preferential Treatment + Welfare State in Sri Lanka = Sri 


Lanka’s ’Sinhala only’ language policy, enacted in 1956, marked 


the end of the British merit system and the beginning of the 
Sinhalese state and the Sinhala language as the official 


language coupled with a welfare state system which provides 


free education, extensive health care and state subsidies in 


food and transportation. 
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TABLE 2 
EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS: 1950-80 
Indices of Dissimilarity 


Educational Occupational 
Differentials 


1950 1960 1970 
1. Canada <---- ---- 
British/French 
British/German 


British/Italian 


British/Ukrainian 


2. Israel 


Western/Oriental 


3. Malaysia 
Malay/Chinese 


Malay/Indian 


4. New Zealand 1956 1966 


European/Maori -460 .372 


6. Sri Lanka 1963 


110 
|_| 
NDs ASMDs 
1980 
106 
«40 «44 -03 -405 .261 -192 
PF 1960 1970 1980 1958 1970 1980 
po 1957 1970 1980 1957 1970 1980 
sie .08 326 .288 
«05 -03 .269 ~146 
81976 1980 
«408 
1973 1979 
8612) 8.033 
| +302 
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Indices of Dissimilarity 


Educational Occupational 
Differentials 


7. United States 1970 1980 


White/Indian .09 -296 .198 


White/Black ‘ ‘ 397 .347 
White/Chicano .339 .348 
White/Chinese +. .220 .210 
White/Japanese -.01 -.13 -.05 -.11 «2186 .136 .186 


Source: Grove (1991:65). 
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Table 3 
Ethnic Income Distribution 
1. CANADA: Personal Income 
British(B)/French(F) B/German(G) B/Italian(I) B/Ukrainian(U) 


B-G W-G B-G W-G B-G W-G 


1960 
1969 
1970 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


2. ISRAEL: Family Income 


Western(W)/Oriental(0O) 


B-G W-G 
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B-G W-G 
B F G I U 
1.315 oot 1.19 ome 1.36 
| 1.20 ~ - - 
1.01 ~41 0.99 oat 1.10 -40 
| 4.29 
3.39 
| 1.17 
1.19 
| 
| 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1981 
1982 30 


3. Malaysia: Household Income 


Chinese(C)/Malay(M) Chinese/Indian(I) 


1957/8 
1967/8 
1970 
1973 
1976 


1979 
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W 
.29 
.30 
31 
.30 
.29 
.29 
.30 
.31 
B-G W-G B-G W-G 
M I | 
2.16 .37 .34 1.27 
2.14 .39 .40 1.34 .40 
2.25 .45 .47 1.29 | 
2.20 .45 .44 1.31 47 | 
2.28 - 1.46 | 
| 1.91 .47 .47 1.24 | 


1984 
1987 
4.NEW ZEALAND: Personal Income 


European(E)/Maori(M) 


1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1976 

1981 

1991 - 
5. SRI LANKA: Spending Units 

Muslim(M)/Sinhalese(S) C.Tamil/S 


B-G W-G 


1953 
1963 
1973 
1982/3 1.30 - - 


6. UNITED STATES: Household Income 


White(W)/Japanese(J) White/Chinese(C) White/Indian(I) 


B-G W-G B-G W-G B-G W-G 
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24 
- 
=, Lisi 
B-G W-G 
E M 
B-G W-G 
M Ss CT 
8 1.20 
7 1.25 -50 
9 £4.00 
1.00 
| 
W J Cc I 


White(W)/Black(B) White/Hispanic(H) 


B-G W-G B-G W-G 
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1950 1.32 41 .39 2.83 .48 
1960 0.85 .35 34 1.04 .38 2.01 .46 
1970 0.84 .47 .46 1.15 .48 1.75 .49 
1980 0.82 .49 .49 0.98 .49 1.40 .50 

W B 4 

1967 1.59 .39 .43 - - 
1968 ~ - 
1969 1.57 .38 «#1 - - 
1971 - - 
1972 1.56 .39 .43 1.33 i 
1973 1.87 1.33 
1974 1.57 .39 .41 1.32 .38 
1975 1.54 .39 .42 1.36 .39 
1976 1.53 .39 .42 1.37 .39 
1977 1.55 .39 .42 1.22 .38 
1978 1.53 .39 .43 
1980 1.57 .39 .44 1.31. 
1981 1.60 .40 .44 1.29 
1982 1.61 .40 .44 1.35 
1983 1.61 .40 .45 1.38 
1984 1.59 .40 .45 1.35 


1988 47 »44 
1991 1.58 »43 


Note: B-G= Between Group disparity ratios; W-G= Within Group Ginis 


Source: Grove (1989, 1993) 
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Table 4 
GAINS/LOSES FROM CHANGES IN INCOME INEQUALITIES 
Average gains/loses 


Overall of Income Groups 


Changes ABottom AMiddle ATop 


1. Canada 
British/French: 1969-79 
1979-84 
British/German: 1960-80 
British/Italian:1960-80 
British/Ukrainian: 1960-80 
2. Israel 
Western/Oriental:1967-76 
1976-82 
3. Malaysia 
Chinese/Malay:1957-76 
1976-84 
Indian/Malay:1957-79 
4. New Zealand 
European/Maori:1950-70 
1970-80 
5. Sri Lanka:1953-73 
C.Tamil/Sinhalese 


Muslim/Sinhalese 


A10 
__90%_ _10%_ 
-.033 -.004 -.038 -.128 
~.035 -.097 
-,.056 -,.004 -.087 -.228 
-.040 ~ 060 -.044 ~, 498 
~ -.073 -.167 -.278 
~.067 
-.007 -.023 -.051 -.021 
084 095 070 112 | 
| 
-.080 -.047 -.098 ~,119 
.044 .035 .018 | 


ABottom AMiddle 


6. United States 
White/Black:1967-78 
1978-84 .005 
White/Hispanic:1972-79 ‘ .006 
1979-84 
White/Chinese: 1950-80 ° -.008 -.121 
White/Indian: 1950-80 . -.114 -.379 


White/Japanese: 1950-80 .078 -.003 -.108 -.166 


Note: Overall change in I= I,- Tha: Disaggregated change= 


(I,- I ) /percentile. ()= overall change in the disparity 


t t-1 


ratio= DR, - 
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ATop 
AI 40% 50% 10% 
-.031 
.026 
-.091 
.054 
-.202 
| 
| 
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"Outside In: Bernie Sanders in the U.S. Congress" 


"I have a vision which I think is quite different 
than most members of Congress. I want to change 
the conversation, to raise issues that are not being 
talked about, to provide a voice inside that build- 
ing [the Capitol] that is not always heard. I want 
to make people feel they're part of the process, 
part of a movement." 

-- Congressman-elect Bernie Sanders 
December 4, 1990 


Being elected to the U.S. Congress for the first time is a 
heady experience. Victorious candidates routinely talk about 
their vision, their personal and institutional goals, and the 
individual difference they will make within the complex and 
sometimes Byzantine legislative world inside the beltway. 

But the election of Bernard Sanders (I-VT) in November of 
1990 promised to be different. As a democratic socialist, and 
the only independent elected to Congress in 40 years, the former 
four-term mayor of Burlington went to Washington with an agenda 
that promised a progressive voice for the advocacy of issues 


important to ordinary Vermonters, and all Americans -- especially 


poor and working class people.’ It was his lifelong 


unapologetic embrace of socialist principles that made him 
notable, a fact not lost on ABCs Ted Koppel, who interviewed 
Sanders for his Nightline program the day after the election. 
Usually virtually invisible to anyone outside their immediate 
congressional district, this particular member of the freshman 
class of the 102nd Congress had national and international 


visibility that few members of the House of Representatives ever 


2 

receive unless they have accrued seniority and leadership of key 
committees. His campaign slogan had been "Making History in 
Vermont." And he, along with thousands of volunteers, had done 
it. A socialist fish in a sea of mainstream Republicans and 
Democrats, Sanders stood out. The "I" designation after his 
name, and the views he articulated, assured him of that. 

Would his special status be a help or a hindrance, though, 


given the organization of the House along strict two-party lines 


and the nation's historic lack of anything rivaling the European 


tradition of socialist and labor party organizations? How could 
a first term member of the House hope to "change the 
conversation," as he put it above, when his populist outsider 
status might serve to deny him an invitation into the dialogue? 
In some sense the jury is still out on these questions, as with 
any of Sanders' broad objectives, since he is still actively 
pursuing his political goals. His overwhelming reelection in 
1992 also indicates he must be doing something right for the 
voters of Vermont to send him back into the fight for a second 
term. Still, it is appropriate and hopefully illuminating to 
explore a few of the myriad issues surrounding the legislative 
efficacy of this consummate outsider on the inside of 
congressional politics. And therein may lie larger lessons about 
the possibilities for transformative politics in the U.S. 

This paper is intended to be suggestive, offering some 
insight into the problems and prospects faced by Congressman 


Sanders -- and perhaps any true independent -- as he tries to 


work within the political system for fundamental changes in that 
system. My work is informed by my training as a political 
scientist and my tenure as a Congressional Fellow as part of the 
1991-92 APSA Congressional Fellowship Program, where I served as 
a Legislative Assistant to Rep. Sanders for economic policy, 
especially budget and tax policy, as well as selected foreign 
policy areas. Methodologically, my experiences on Capitol Hill 
were most closely aligned with what Richard Fenno classically 
described as "soaking and poking -- or just hanging around," an 
imprecise mixture of analysis and action more commonly 
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characterized as participant observation. 


Outsider in a House of Cards? 

The 102nd Congress of Bernie Sanders' first term came to be 
held in especially low regard by the American people -- low 
regard even for an institution known for a subterranean public 
reputation. According to several reports, public approval of 
Congress dropped to historic low points in 1992, having "treated 
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the nation to a series of scandals worthy of Peyton Place." As 


the new 103rd Congress was being sworn in, the New York Times 


editorialized that the previous Congress had "adjourned in a 


blaze of scorn" for both its highly publicized scandals and its 


cumbersome inefficiency.’ Within this context of public disgust 


with, and alienation from, the U.S. Congress, the "Outside In" 


theme developed in this paper is intended in a double sense. 


4 

On the one hand, Congressman Sanders is an avowed "outsider" 
on the inside of a conventional political institution. He 
steadfastly maintains the importance of wearing the socialist 
label because of the value he places on the principles involved, 
especially when issues of class come in to play. Moreover, he is 
adamant about not being a member of either major political 
party.” He never would shift to one of the major parties, as 


other “independents" have done in the past, even though he does 


vote with the Democrats the vast majority of the time.° Nor 


does he shy away from criticizing the Democrats, sometimes 
harshly, as was clear in the floor debate over a version of the 
1993 tax bill (H.R. 4210). While sharply decrying the income and 
wealth effects of Reaganomics on middle income and working class 
Americans, Sanders delivered these feisty remarks about class 
warfare: 

What our Republican friends are upset about is that 

for the last 15 years their side has been winning this 

war, and that we should concede. It is not that I want 

to identify with the Democrats, who threw in the towel 

years ago. As the only Independent in this body, what I 

concede and congratulate my Republican friends about is 

that "You won. Reaganomics and the trickle-down theory 

was a fraud, but,you got enough of the Democrats to go 

along with you." 

This is not the rhetoric of a traditional legislative 
insider. Nor is his statement about the projections of massive 
incumbent loses in the 1992 elections. While often acknowledging 
the efforts of a few dozen House colleagues who work hard on 


behalf of issues from a generally progressive perspective, he 


welcomed talk of large turnover as a result of voter anger over 
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scandals in the legislature, saying "We need to throw out many, 


many hundreds of members of Congress from both parties."® As 


Garrison Nelson has observed, "There's no way Sanders will ever 
be considered a member of the club."” 
On the other hand, Sanders' first term coincided with a 
period when "outsider" status became attractive on the Hill, as 
Members rushed to distance themselves from growing public outrage 

over the mounting number of congressional scandals. Led by 
widening revelations about overdrafts in the House Bank, cocaine 
sales in the House Post Office, a still unresolved embezzlement 
scheme in the same Post Office allegedly involving former 
Postmaster Robert Rota and the office of Ways and Means Chairman 
Dan Rostenkowsi, and public reaction to the seemingly daily 
stories about fixed parking tickets, subsidized haircuts, and 
many other perks Members receive, Members of Congress were being 
scrutinized by the press and denounced on talk shows as a bunch 
of pampered crooks. Everyone from the House leadership on down 
was running for reelection as an "outsider," bent on reforming 
the institution. Add to this the Presidential candidacy of Ross 
Perot, with his constant Congress-bashing, and it is easy to see 
why in this poisonous atmosphere, "outsiders" were "in." 

As Fenno has noted, to a certain degree it always has been 
popular to attack Congress as an institution. Candidates 
routinely run against Congress and the "mess" in Washington. And 
voters often distinguish between their individual Member of 


Congress and the institution as a whole, condemning the latter 
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while supporting the former.’° But the intensity of the 


revulsion over Congress reached fever pitch in 1992. 

As an outsider in a different sense -- one with a 
fundamental critique of the two-party system and an ideology 
which questions the very roots of the U.S. political economy -- 
Bernie Sanders has to work within this deep ethical quagmire. 
What are the chances he can convince his constituents that 
Congress can do something constructive on issues of social 
justice and equality when the institution is viewed with cynicism 
and disdain as a national laughingstock? Establishing a 
comprehensive Canadian-style single-payer national health care 
system, fully funding basic human needs for children, the elderly 
and the poor, dramatically cutting the defense budget, 
redistributing income and wealth, fighting for the expansion of 
workers' right, advocating a pay-as-you-go principle for 
resolving the S&L fiasco, and improving the quality of democracy 
and citizen participation -- how can Sanders work on these and 
other issues to achieve a fundamental reordering of the nation's 
priorities in what appears to be the legislative equivalent of a 


Monty Python movie? 


Facts of Life on the Hill: Constraints of the Process 

From the perspective of Rep. Sanders, the real problems in 
Congress go well beyond titillating journalistic accounts of 
dirty dealing in the House Post Office. Although significant and 


worthy of remedial action, those issues obscure the deeper 
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problems with the institution. One major issue is the dilemma 
leadership within the ranks of the Democratic party. Although 
paper Democrats control the House by virtue of what Ross Baker 
characterizes as the power of overwhelming "raw numbers," in 


reality party leadership is extraordinarily hard to come by on 


economic and budgetary matters." The leverage exercised by 


Rep. Charles Stenholm (D-TX) and other fiscally conservative 
Democrats -- dubbed "Boll Weevils" in the early years of Reagan's 
budgetary coalition -- ensures a place at the bargaining table 
for a shifting group of some 50-70 Democratic Members, 
dramatically tempering any liberal economic initiatives, let 
alone progressive ones. 

Those Members have a profound concomitant impact on the 
budgetary priorities of Congress. As a result of their numerical 
strength, budgetary discourse and outcomes necessarily elevate 
the deficit to a position well above where Sanders and some 
liberals would place it. And such traditionally conservative 
policies as urban "enterprise zones" and other plans for 
corporate tax breaks likewise receive favored treatment over more 
progressive possibilities, as they did when the House debated the 
urban aid package (Revenue Act of 1992 -- H.R. 11) in the wake of 
the riots in Los Angeles. The impact of this group also 
continues to serve as a powerful counterweight to proposals for 
comprehensive national health care legislation.“ 

The legislative lessons Congressman Sanders learned within 


this environment -- lessons that all Members quickly absorb -- 


of 
on 
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also include the normal operational constraints of the process, 
constraints taught in any American Government 101 class. Notable 
among them is the at best murky relationship between issues you 
care deeply about, and the votes you actually cast on those 
issues as massaged (or mangled) into the form of legislation. 
Compromise happens every day. Votes seldom can be "pure" in any 
meaningful sense. They almost always involve compromises because 
of the nature of the legislative process, especially since the 
Rules Committee limits the number of amendments offered and the 
length of debate time of the floor. And of course issues are 
usually framed, and bills drafted, by influential Members and 
Committees outside the influence of Congressman Sanders, or any 
other individual Member. It is exceedingly difficult to be 
totally "right" on a vote, whether a Member is conservative, 
liberal, or radical. Because of the tradeoffs involved, after 
nearly every roll call vote I could have written the press 
release for anyone seeking to challenge Congressman Sanders' 
House seat, finding something objectionable in the bill as a 
basis for slamming his vote as "irresponsible." The choices are 
never as clear as a Member would like. Indeed, especially from 
the perspective of a progressive outside the two party systen, 


the choices usually are frustrating and sometimes dismal. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to explore exhaustively 


all possible examples. Of the myriad cases one could cite, 
budgetary issues merit special attention. A legislative body 


that presides over the annual expenditure of some $1.5 trillion 
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is saying something important about the priorities of the nation. 
As a socialist, Sanders has been especially aware of what he 
considers the misplaced priorities of the federal budget. Debate 
over the FY 1993 budget illustrates this point. 

The Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) has been offering an 
alternative budget for about a decade. Since 1984 it has joined 
the budget debate with a detailed proposal articulating a 
different set of priorities than other versions of the budget 
resolution, premised on calls for large cuts in the military 
budget. For the FY '93 budget the Black Caucus was joined in 
sponsorship by the House Progressive Caucus (HPC), a organization 


formed by Sanders and four other members (about which more 


later).” Additionally, the budget was crafted with the input 


of national peace and justice organizations and labor unions. 
Based on a drastically reduced military threat to the U.S. asa 
result of the end of the Cold War, the CBC-HPC budget called for 
a 50% reduction in the Defense budget over four years. Moreover, 
it advocated a more progressive income tax structure to offset 
the tax breaks the wealthy received in the Reagan-Bush years, 
while at the same time reorienting the spending priorities of 
Congress toward domestic areas. In his floor remarks, Sanders 
thanked the Black Caucus for its work over the years as a source 
of sanity in budgetary policy, adding "we believe that the 
Government is no longer representing ordinary people, that there 
are radical changes in terms of the political situation in this 


world, and that we think it is time to understand that just as 
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the world is changing fundamentally, we have got to fundamentally 


change the priorities of this country." Though debated on the 


floor for eight hours under the king-of-the-hill procedure, the 
alternative budget received a disappointingly low, though 
certainly not unexpected, 77 votes.” 

This budget battle actually was not bad in terms of how a 
progressive could feel after (inevitably) losing to the House 
Democratic budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 287) Sanders could 
rightly claim to have worked hard to fight the good fight to 
change priorities, and then cast a relatively painless vote for 
the budget resolution representing the lesser of two evils. But 
this year matters were complicated by the unusual fact that the 
House majority budget resolution contained two tracks, Plan A and 
Plan B. Plan A assumed that a separate bill (H.R. 3732) would 
pass, modifying the 1990 Budget Agreement to remove the 
"firewalls" between defense and domestic programs one year 
earlier than the agreement mandated, and thus allowing a shifting 
of money that would constitute something like the much-maligned 
"peace dividend." When the "firewalls" bill was defeated less 
than a month after the votes on the budget resolution, budget 
Plan B was activated, thus maintaining the prohibition against 
any shifting of money from defense to domestic programs. This 
effectively killed a $6.4 billion "peace dividend" in the name of 
putting that money toward deficit reduction. 

As if killing the "peace dividend" -- however small compared 


to domestic needs -- was not enough of a defeat, the very next 


day (perhaps appropriately, April lst) the House rules debate on 
funding for the Resolution Trust Corporation saw many of the same 
deficit hawks who prevented a peace dividend argue in favor of 
adding $18 billion more to the deficit to bail out the S&Ls. 

Rep. Sanders loudly announced his opposition to what he saw as 
pure hypocrisy in the budget game, but to no avail. And later 
that spring he worked hard to defeat -- as pure gimmickry with 
draconian consequences for low and middle income people -- the 


various balanced budget constitutional amendments sponsored by 


Republicans and fiscally conservative Democrats."° From 


Sanders' perspective, at the conclusion of these budget-related 
policy debates for FY '93, which included passage of the Defense 
authorization and appropriations bills, if Cold War was finally 
over, you could not tell from the priorities and actions of the 
House of Representatives. 

Within the constraints of the seemingly endless frustrations 
of policy debates and votes, however, sometimes genuine victories 
can be won, even by an Independent. It took a while, but the 
legislative session ended on a high note for Congressman Sanders 
as he succeeded in doing something difficult for a freshman 
Member: he actually got a piece of legislation passed, albeit on 
the last day of the 102nd Congress. Written by Congressman 
Sanders' office, the "Cancer Registries Act of 1992" was enacted 
October 7, with more than 100 House co-sponsors. The purpose of 
the bill was to establish a nationwide network of uniform state 


cancer registries to lay the groundwork for consistent and 
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accurate reporting of incidences of cancer and, hopefully, a 
coordinated approach to researching and fighting the disease in 
its many forms. 
Sanders received crucial assistance on the Senate side from 


Vermont's senior Senator Patrick Leahy, who guided it through the 


process in that body.” He also was heavily indebted to the 


efforts of Vermont breast cancer activists, who brought the issue 
to his attention initially and continued to educate him on it. 

It fit well with his long-standing belief that health care should 
be considered a basic human right of all citizens.” He 

routinely mentions in speeches that the U.S. and South Africa are 
the only two industrialized nations in the world without some 
form of national health care system. The lack of a nationally- 
coordinated system of state cancer registries thus served as yet 
another example of the inadequacy and injustice of health care 
delivery in the U.S. And trying to remedy this situation 
legislatively illustrates how he broadened the reach of his 
"policy entrepreneurship."” It was a hard-fought victory for 
him. And it showed that he could succeed in the role of 
legislator on behalf of an issue that matters deeply to millions 


of people. 


Sanders! Independent Role 
What is the role of a socialist in the U.S. House? As the 
brief example of the Cancer Registries Act indicates, Rep. 


Sanders did perform one of the standard legislative roles that 
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all Members play, or at least try to play. But doesn't this make 


him just like all the other 434 Members who want to "do good 


work?" How does he conceptualize his job? And is an Independent 
doomed to be less effective than a Member of a major party? 

These are the kinds of questions I want to explore in the next 
two sections. 

As the quote that frames this paper indicates, Sanders wants 
to pursue a progressive agenda in Congress by orienting the 
debate within the legislature, and by extension nationally as 
well, to include a perspective that the mainstream parties for 
the most part eschew. To reiterate his self-conception most 
succinctly: 

I have a vision which I think is quite different 

than most members of Congress. I want to change 

the conversation, to raise issues that are not being 

talked about, to provide a voice inside that build- 

ing [the Capitol] that is not always heard. I want 


to make people feel, they're part of the process, 
part of a movement. 


How do Members of Congress try to "change the conversation?"*' 
There are many ways, all of them quite conventional. Members 
have an effect on political discourse by working tirelessly in 
their districts, writing "Dear Colleague" letters, lobbying each 
other, writing op-ed pieces in local and national papers, 
crafting legislation, amending bills, doing committee work, 
writing to the President, joining and forming caucuses, writing 
press releases, endlessly making speeches -- the list is as long 
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as it is mundane. Repetition of what you stand for is a key 


14 
commonality in all of this. The key difference rests not on 
means, but on ends. 


Sanders' views his audience as primarily in Vermont, but 


also in Washington, and to a greater degree than many Members, in 


the larger nation. He passionately stands for something and that 
makes him unusual -- not unique, but unusual. Whether good or 


bad, depending on one's political perspective, he does vigorously 
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carry a message to the nation. He seeks to give voice to the 


voiceless. In so doing he does risk sounding like a broken 
record -- loud and irritating. But he persists because the 
problems persist. His purpose, as he conceives it, is to 
doggedly point out what he feels are the absolutely unacceptable 
contradictions, the absurdities, the immoral conditions of life 
in today's America, as this fairly typical passage from the floor 
debate over the FY '93 Defense Department appropriations bill 
illustrates: 


With all due respect, perhaps let me inject a 
moment of reality into this debate for the American 
people... 

Five million children go hungry in America, 1 
million children sleep out on the streets, and hundreds 
of thousands lack basic inoculations for diseases that 
should have been wiped out 20 years ago. We rank first 
in the industrialized world in terms of childhood poverty, 
with 20 percent of our kids falling in that category. 
Hundreds of thousands of bright young people can not 
afford to go to college because the Federal Government 
is not adequately funding student financial aid pro- 
grams. And today, despite the fact that the cold war is 
over, that the Soviet Union no longer exists, that the 
Warsaw Pact no longer exists, this Congress and this 
President have the unmitigated chutzpah to vote 
$4 billion for B-2 bombers. In other words, not enough 
money available to wipe out childhood hunger, not 
enough money available for college education -- but $4 
billion is available to build B-2 bombers. 
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It is the ordinariness of situations like this that concerns 
him most. To address these issues he seeks to advocate positions 
that push political limits, that put pressure on the structure of 
the system by challenging and hopefully changing what he 
perceives to be the woefully misplaced priorities of the nation. 
National health care, for instance, would guarantee universal 
access to all citizens, regardless of income. It essentially 
would do away with the private health insurance industry as we 
know it. So the larger policy context within which an issue like 
a cancer registry is embedded, is a radical one. And even cancer 
registries themselves have a potentially progressive edge to 
them, for when established in all states they will facilitate the 
kind of uniform gathering of medical histories and other record 
keeping that will make it easier for consumers to challenge 
pharmaceutical companies on the grounds of environmentally-caused 
cancers. 

Sanders' experience with his role in the House to date 
challenges to two pieces of conventional wisdom. The first is 
the assumption that without a major party affiliation, a Member 
is effectively marginalized to the point of being a non-factor. 
Within our bicameral structure, the Senate would be more 
hospitable to a maverick independent with its smaller size and 
internal arrangements that favor the efforts of individual 
Senators and render party leadership much more problematic. The 


House, by contrast, is far more formal and tied to majority party 


control.” yet like any Member, and probably more than most, 
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Congressman Sanders benefits from the oft-noted individualization 
of Congress. The decline of parties over the past 30 years, the 
rising importance of television as a medium of political 
communication and other factors have made all Members 


~- Representatives and Senators alike -- more "independent" in 


the sense of being less bound to party dictates.” This general 


increase in congressional free agent status opens up wider spaces 
for progressive voices to maneuver politically. 

The second assumption -- more a creature of Vermont state 
politics, but also prevalent of the Hill in Sanders first few 
months -- was that Bernie Sanders can't work well with others. A 
quote from Rep. Barney Frank (D-MA) about Sanders' early 
abrasiveness and difficulty adjusting to congressional life 
found its way into print in several news stories. But by the 
summer of 1991, Frank had modified his view: "He [Sanders] now 
fits in. He's very much an outsider, but not an outsider in the 
sense that he is isolated."*’ The shift evident in the 
following quotes also captures a change in Sanders's thinking 
about his role, and reflects his skill as a politician who wants 
to make an impact within Congress. As Congressman-elect in 1990, 
Sanders had this to say about the body he was about to join: 

"Many of these congressmen are being bought and 

sold by large corporations. I walk in there and I'm 

going to meet these guys. Ninety-eight percent get 

reelected. They have a great thing going in Congress. 

Will I get a standing ovation when I walk out on the 

floor? 'Bernie! You're the guy we've been waiting 

for. Thank you for telling the American people to 

throw us out en masse. Boy have we been anxious to 


hear that.' I understand they're not going to say 


that. I know I'm going to have to fight every day." 
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At the outset of his second term in 1993, his earlier 
position had been tempered, at least in his public statements: 
"The way this institution works is that you have to have 


29 
friends." 


The change in attitude can be attributed, at least 
in part, to his surprise at the fact that he was able to find a 
few dozen liberal Democratic Members who share parts of his 
vision of changing the nation's budgetary priorities, and a 
handful who more generally think quite a lot like him. The House 
Progressive Caucus, which Sanders' convened originally with Ron 
Dellums (D-CA), Maxine Waters (D-CA), Lane Evans (D-IL), and 
Peter DeFazio (D-OR), has in the 103rd Congress grown into an 
informal coalition of some 40-50 progressive members, many 
belonging to the newly-strengthened Black Caucus as well, that 
has forged unity on the need to push President Clinton's 
legislative proposals in a leftward direction. With President 
Clinton's budget plan in doubt, Sanders and eight other 
Progressive Caucus members met with the president in early August 
to urge him to stick with the more progressive tendencies of his 


program in terms of funding social programs, taxing the wealthy, 


job creation and other areas in future legislation.™ While 


these kinds of meetings (Caucus members met with Vice President 
Gore, House Speaker Foley, and Budget Director Leon Panetta too) 
can be seen as pure atmospherics by some, they do indicate that 
the kinds of progressive ideas Sanders champions are at least 


gaining a hearing. 
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Whether the Progressive Caucus can become an established 
agenda-setter, or at least an agenda-shaper, in the House, 
remains to be seen. But Sanders clearly has gotten a higher 
leadership profile than many would have thought possible. His 
larger political impact will rest on the symbolic value of being 
a socialist advocate for expanding the range of debate from the 


narrow mainstream liberal-conservative spectrum on a host of 


policy issues.°' But of course he must be substantively 


important as well. He must be able to point to some tangible 

legislative accomplishments. Lofty long range objectives alone 
are not enough. For as the adage goes, people don't eat in the 
long run. The role Rep. Sanders plays, then, can be seen as a 


dynamic and precarious combination of symbol and substance. 


Sanders' Prospects In The House: Three Points To Ponder 

A final question that emerges is how to assess his political 
prospects as he performs these inextricably linked aspects of his 
role? Beyond simply citing the fact of his impressive 1992 
reelection because of a combination of incumbent advantages, the 
quality of his opponents (an extremely conservative Republican 
and an especially weak Democrat), and most importantly, the broad 
support he enjoys among voters across Vermont, the question of 
Congressman Sanders' political future in the House (should he 
choose to remain there”) can be examined with three factors in 


mind. Obviously other dimensions of the issue can be imagined, 
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but these three certainly will be have a central bearing on his 
political prospects. 
1. Whose ox is being gored? By any standard, Bernie Sanders was 
one of, if not the strongest, most articulate Bush-bashers in the 
102nd Congress. He delivered countless scathing critiques of the 
Reaganomics and the shared economic priorities of Republican rule 
for the past 12 years. The Democratic Party was more than happy 
to give him the debate time needed on the floor to pound a 
Republican president, and to share Party information with his 
office on any legislative matter -- especially since they also 
could count on his vote more than 90 percent of the time. He 
initially was paired with two relatively ideologically 


sympathetic Chairs: Rep. Henry Gonzales (D-TX) on the Banking, 


Finance and Urban Affairs Committee, and Rep. John Conyers (D-MI) 


on the Government Operations Committee. The working relationship 
Sanders maintains with both of them personally, and with 
Committee staff, is very cordial. While not offering definitive 
"proof," my many informal observations of Sanders' interactions 
with Gonzales and Conyers, my conversations with their staff 
members, and my close contact with Sanders' staff, all strongly 
suggest that his reputation with the Democratic Party was well 
regarded. Although he was not allowed to join the Democratic 
Caucus, in his first term it was quite easy for him to find out 
how policy debates were taking shape behind those doors. He was 


not frozen out of the information loop. 
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As the 103rd Congress began the House Democratic Steering 
and Policy Committee granted Sanders "standing" in his 


committees, effectively allowing him to accrue seniority like a 


Democrat, albeit without joining the Democratic Caucus.” This 


unprecedented treatment for an Independent was a major victory 
for Sanders, and by seating him above their own freshmen, 
indicates the Democrats clearly are taking him more seriously. 

He will be treated like the least senior second-term Democrat for 
the purpose of recognition and seating in committee. The 
trickier issue of allowing him to chair a subcommittee was 
deferred, although the situation could arise as early as his 
third term. 

Whatever the reasons for the respect Sanders earned in his 
first term, his future treatment may depend on how he handles the 
current occupant of the White House. It is one thing to denounce 
George Bush within an institution controlled by the other party. 
But now that Bill Clinton is in office, how much criticism will 
Democratic leaders tolerate? Early indications have all been 
favorable, as Sanders has used his voice respectfully to 
encourage the new President to play to the populist instincts 
that encompassed part of his winning presidential campaign 
strategy in 1992. Clinton's aforementioned dealings with the 
Progressive Caucus attest to that. Moreover, Sanders had a 20 
minute personal meeting with Clinton in June to encourage him to 


travel around the country to get a feel for the realities of life 
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from the perspective of working class people and the poor. As 


Sanders wrote in The Nation before he visited the President: 


The politics of yesterday, the back-room deals with 

Congressional leaders, will not work. Clinton must get 

out of Washington and rally the American people against 

the greed and self-interest of a ruling elite that is 

causing massive guffering for tens of millions of 

working people." 

However well-developed Clinton's populist instincts, Sanders 
concedes in his article that it is doubtful this cautious, 
moderate Democrat is likely to begin lashing out against 
corporate greed and the ruling elite like an emboldened Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1936, much less a Eugene Debs. But it is the only 
strategy Sanders believes will give Clinton a shot at achieving 
his stated goals. 

This kind of rhetoric, though, with its subtle criticism of 
business-as-usual in Congress and its socialist flavor, may not 
wear well. As the memory of Sander's support for Clinton's 
embattled budget plan fades, it will bear watching how other 
contentious issues affect the relationship between Sanders and 
Democrats. Health care reform, for instance, could offer a more 
revealing test. Sanders will not support some version of 
Clinton's "managed competition" approach, unless drastically 
altered -- well beyond any proposals being floated so far -- to 
conform to a single-payer model. And that issue arguably is much 
more fundamental to economic revival, and much more divisive, 
than this year's budget resolution. 


2. Effectiveness. How should we measure the "effectiveness" of 


a Representative -- progressive or otherwise? Surely the need 
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for a certain amount of pragmatism, even radical pragmatism, 
cannot be discounted. If, for example, as a socialist mayor of 
Burlington, you can't get the streets plowed after a February 
snow storm, then your socialist vision is pretty irrelevant to 
people's lives. Any politician has to "deliver" and Sanders is 
no different. As former Vermont Governor Madeleine Kunin has 
observed: "In his first term, raising hell was good enough. 
[Ij]n his second term, I think he does have a higher burden of 
proof."” In general, Kunin's views on Sanders can be taken 
with a grain of salt. Her dislike of him is an old story in 
Vermont. But there is an interesting element of truth in her 
comment and it revolves around standards of evaluation. 

Analysts often heavily favor legislative work as the 
yardstick against which to measure the effectiveness of a Member 
of Congress. The crafty inside deal-maker who can work the 


levers of power -- within and outside the committee structure -- 


is seen as the paragon of a legislative "workhorse. "°° On this 


model, specialization in committee work and passing bills are 
what counts. This legislative style offers tangible, 
quantifiable proof of one's efficacy. But Members could choose 
to play other roles which are just as legitimate, or play several 
roles with different priorities. 

Focusing on constituent service, for example, could rightly 
occupy the bulk of a legislator's time, and this certainly is a 
key function of a Representative. In Sanders' case, the style 


and substance of the "outsider" maverick who forcefully 


articulates a progressive ideological position is a basic part of 


his conception of his job. Posing alternatives to status quo 


policy positions of the major parties is another way of defining 


one's role within the institution and is no less justifiable than 
any other possible role. It is perhaps a noisier role than the 
quiet, hardworking Member who toils on legislation behind the 
scenes, but that image has ceased to represent the reality of 
congressional life for many politicians. And from a more 
critical point of view, one could look at the mass of legislation 
passed each session an ask if much of it -- whether carefully 
crafted by adroit insiders or not -- really will improve peoples' 
lives or begin to get to the root of our nation's ills. 
Fundamentally, the most important question should involve ends. 
What a Representative or Senator really stands for? 

For better or worse, though, the legislative "workhorse" 
conception still dominates the way legislators, the press and the 
public assess congressional activity. The impact this has on 
one's evaluation of Sanders will depend on the extent to which 
the traditional "pork" measurement is applied to his efforts. If 
"effectiveness" for him his determined by the number of projects 
he secures in his district (as an At Large Member, the whole 
state of Vermont is his district), then he may not fare as well 
as a Democrat might in his position. The narrow "pork" 
measurement would seem always to favor a member of the majority 


party, especially is he or she sits on the Appropriations 
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Committee. Here particularized benefits to one's district are 
what matters. 
If, by contrast, the broader measurement of collective or 


generalized benefits is applied, then Sanders may be evaluated 


much more favorably.” Although much more difficult to achieve, 


working on behalf of programs that confer benefits generally to 
large numbers of people -- or to everyone -- is much more in 
keeping with Sanders' ethic of socialism. The model of Social 
Security, though obviously politically embattled, serves as a 
collective benefit (compared to, say, a dam or post office for 
one's district). Sanders' does place great emphasis on such 
collective programs, as his advocacy of single-payer national 
health care demonstrates. He also is fighting for his "Workplace 
Democracy Act" to comprehensively reform and strengthen labor 
laws protecting workers' rights, and is proposing a "Workers' 
Bill of Rights" to improve living standards for American workers, 
which have fallen precipitously over the past 20 years.” 
Fashioning a comprehensive plan for conversion from a military to 
a civilian economy would constitute another example. 

The point is that programs to deliver collective benefits 
aim at the high goal of universality -- which is, of course, one 
of the drawbacks to such a strategy. They are harder to enact. 
But if successful, they can offer a progressive alternative to 
problems that continue to defy the more piecemeal efforts of the 
two major parties. As in the case of single-payer national 


health care, a more generalized approach also can redefine the 
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"problem" and the "solution" in ways that can challenge the 
normal market assumptions about business power to which both 
parties are wed. In turn, this opens up the possibility of what 
Andre Gorz called "nonreformist" reforms -- achievable reforms 


that open the door for deeper structural reform of the system 


itself.” one might call this "progressive effectiveness," 


relying less on insider legislative craftwork (although this 
aspect would not be wholly absent) and more on mobilizing popular 
pressure on Congress. 

3. Outsider/Insider balance. Ultimately, Congressman Sanders 
walks a tightrope. By the nature of his job, he must; any 
progressive politician does. He exists in the real world of 
actual politics, and in that world there is a very delicate 
balance between being an "outsider" and being an "insider." 

As long as he remains the lone progressive Independent in the 
House, if he is too strident, too much of an uncompromising 
socialist, too "right," if you will, he will reduce and perhaps 
eliminate his chances of getting anything done.” on the other 
had, if he moves too far in the direction of making coalitions 
with Democrats and even embracing parts of the Clinton economic 
plan he risks being seen as a "sell out," just like any other 
politician. He would lose his distinctive identity. An isolated 
voice crying in the wilderness, or just another bastard who sold 
out -- either way it's not an appealing choice. 


Sanders must strive to retain the "give ‘em Hell, Bernie!" 


spirit that pervades the electoral climate in Vermont, remaining 
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honestly different in the eyes of voters by what they see him 
doing with his political skills. The environmental trends within 
Congress may actually be working in his favor on this point. The 
traditional congressional "folkways" (what Sam Rayburn termed 
"getting along by going along") no longer dominate. The norm of 


extended apprenticeship in specialized committee work has yielded 


to the more prevalent norm of policy entrepreneurship.” 


Deference to party leaders, while not absent, is not the firm 
rule. This dimension of the evolution of the House would suggest 
that nothing institutionally should restrain him from continuing 
to walk an independent, democratic socialist line, unless the 
Democratic leadership decides to freeze him out of the seniority 
picture at a later date. And even then it is not clear that such 
a move would deal him a serious political blow. The real issue 


is more likely to be one of movement-building. 


* * * 


Politicians are always trying to tap in to voter 
disaffection and disgust. The political, economic, and social 
reality of the U.S. nourishes a profound sense of hopelessness 
among people. Pollsters tell us almost daily that citizens are 
deeply disenchanted with their government, and with most other 
institutions as well. This discontent can be mobilized, 
harnessed and channeled in many different directions. Perot's 
folksy, and deceptive, "straight talk," David Duke's barely 


concealed bigotry, Patrick Buchanan's jingoistic appeals, Ronald 
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Reagan's fatherly appeals to simple economic themes, Jesse 
Jackson's calls for "street heat," the constant rhetoric and 
actions of mainstream Republicans and Democrats -- all across the 
relatively narrow American political spectrum we hear pleas for 
voters to support someone who can make a difference in Washington 
and in the lives of Americans. Bernie Sanders has been issuing 
such calls for more than 20 years. He taps into this uneasiness 
as well. 

What one makes of his attempts at progressive political 
organization depends on one's own beliefs, and on one's 
commitment to maintaining liberal ideology, or challenging it 
with a more radical message. What he has demonstrated is a 
willingness to build coalitions that cut across traditional 
boundaries, with a strategy that involves no profound secrets. 
Bernie Sanders -- and any future new progressive movement in the 
U.S. (The New Party or otherwise) -- has achieved success in the 
electoral and legislative arenas the old fashioned way. He 
earned it, through tireless effort, and a willingness to lose and 
get back up on his feet again while toiling for many years in the 
cold political wilderness of Vermont. This is not a particularly 
sexy "strategy" for the left. It's simple. It's familiar, 
perhaps to the point of boredom. But it's the only way to do it. 
Sanders firmly maintains that nothing he and the Progressive 
Coalition in Burlington have accomplished rests on circumstances 


unique to Vermont. He believes a progressive movement can be 


expanded anywhere.“ Though not attached to any Weberian 
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conception of political leadership, the state, or gender and 
power, Sanders would appreciate Max Weber's contention that 
politics takes both passion and perspective, and his imagery that 
“politics is a strong and slow boring of hard boards." 

My observations are intended to be suggestive of the kinds 
of issues on which will turn the prospects for transformative, 
progressive politics in the U.S., as advocated from the inside by 
outsiders like Bernie Sanders. As always in politics, the 
ability to mobilize and sustain broad-based public pressure for a 
fundamental reordering of national priorities will be the central 
element. Social movements historically have depended upon a 
shifting and sometimes contested mix of outsiders and insiders to 
pursue their objectives. While we can only speculate about the 
role Congress might play nationally in facilitating or blocking 
transformative agendas, the fate of progressive voices like 
Sanders' may well determine the extent to which "The Changing 
Congress" -- as this panel is called -- truly is capable of 


fundamental change. 


I would like to acknowledge and thank the APSA for affording 
me the opportunity to serve as a Legislative Assistant on Capitol 
Hill as part of the 1991-92 Congressional Fellowship Program. I 
also am deeply grateful for the openness, insight and support of 
Congressman Bernard Sanders (I-VT) and his indefatigable D.C. 
staff -- particularly Administrative Assistant Doug Boucher, and 
Legislative Assistant Ad Hardin. The views expressed herein are 
mine and not necessarily those of Rep. Sanders. 
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Working at the Interface 


We are trying to build conceptual bridges between social 
psychological research on small groups on the one hand, and 
research on political decision-making groups in the foreign 
policy domain on the other. Our objective in this paper is to try 
to use some of the similarities and distinctions found within 
research in each of those fields to inform research and theory in 
the other. 


Our presentation is organized around (a) a general framework 
about the nature of small groups; (b) a set of alternative 
perspectives that group researchers have used for understanding 
the nature of groups and the processes by which they do their 
work in organizational contexts; and (c) a parallel but more 
focussed set of perspectives for understanding the nature and 
operation of political decision-making groups. In outlining this 
framework, and alternative perspectives on groups, we hope to 
identify areas in each parent discipline that can be informed by 
the other, as well as to identify research areas in foreign 
policy analysis that have been more or less neglected or 
overlooked. We begin with a general and very brief discussion of 
the nature of groups. 


Some Models of Groups 


A Model of the Ontology of Groups in Organizations 


We distinguish between acting groups -- sets of people who 
are engaged in interdependent activities (e.g., a planning 
committee in session; a construction team at work) -- and 
standing groups -- sets of people who are designated as a unit 
for identification purposes but who, at a particular time, are 
not carrying out interdependent activities (e.g., all secretarial 
staff of a firm; workers in the Fifth Street plant). When we 
speak of process we are necessarily referring to activity of 
members of some Acting Group; at the same time, those activities 
may well be influenced by features of the Standing Groups to 
which the Acting Group’s members belong. 


All acting groups in organizational contexts are composed of 
selected and organized sets of three components: people, tools, 
and purposes. People are the human component of task forces, 
teams, work crews, and other forms of work groups in 
organizational contexts. The term tools, here, is intended to 
include "tools, rules, procedures, and resources"; they are the 
basic ingredients of technology (using that term broadly, as 
anthropologists do). The term purposes, here, refers to 
intentions. Intentions are related to goals and tasks; they are 
the basic impetus for projects, which subsume tasks. 

Acting groups can take any of several forms, which differ in 
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terms of the extent to which the people, the tools, or the 
purposes have center stage at the time the group is established, 
and the extent to which they provide the core reason for the 
group’s continued existence: 


1. Task Forces/Teams. Task forces and teams are purpose driven. 
When an organization has a specific purpose or project that it 
wants done, it assigns people to that project -- that is, it 
establishes a task force to suit the project’s needs. The task 
force then acquires the tools (technology) it will use to do the 
project. For example: a task force might be organized to 
formulate an effective strategy for lobbying the passage of a 
particular piece of legislation. If the project results ina 
product that has recurrent uses, such a task force might be 
replaced by or transformed into a relatively permanent standing 
committee or team, charged with handling all projects of a given 
class (in the example above, the task force for legislation X 
might be transformed into the standing committee for handling 
legislative lobbying). The project is the raison d’etre of the 
group; membership and technology issues are subordinated to that 
purpose. If something must be changed, it will be the 
technology, or membership, not the project/purpose. 


2. Crews. Crews are technology driven. When an organization 
acquires a complex set of tools, intended to serve a class of 


projects/purposes, it recruits (and trains) people to be crew for 
that technology. (For example: a crew to staff missile silos; 
or a staff to operate a computerized information retrieval 
system). The group exists to "staff" the technological system. 
Membership and project issues are subordinated to the technology. 
If something must be changed, it will be the membership or 
mission, not the technological system. 


3. Clubs. Clubs are member driven. When a set of people with a 
particular array of values, attitudes, interests, skills and 
abilities, develop an association with one another and thereby 
recognize a shared view of the world, they may undertake 
collaborative projects of various kinds, as those projects appear 
to serve the collective or individual purpose of the members. To 
do so, they may construct and/or acquire tools and resources to 
allow them to work on those projects. Such collections of 
"bonded" members might be called a club (or clan). (For example, 
the members of a particular incoming cohort of West Point or a 
law school). The group exists over time as a Standing Group 
because the members are, and want to be, associated with one 
another. It exists, intermittently, as an Acting Group when 
members wish to pursue collective purposes. Projects and 
technology are subordinated to membership. If something must 
change, it will be the projects or the tools, not the membership. 
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A Model of Group Activity 


Underlying our presentation here is a framework for 
understanding group activity called Time, Interaction and 
Performance or TIP theory (see McGrath, 1991; McGrath & 
Gruenfeld, 1993). That theory regards groups as continuously and 
simultaneously engaged in three major functions: production, 
member support, and group well-being. These functions represent, 
respectively, contributions of the group to its embedding 
organization, contributions of the group to its participating 
members, and contributions of the group to its own continued 
functioning as an intact social unit. 


Groups carry out those functions by means of activities in 
one or another of four modes. (See Figure 1). The modes 
represent activities associated with: 


Inception of a project (Mode I); 
Solution of technical issues (Mode II); 


Resolution of value/preference (rather than technical) 
issues (Mode III); and 


Execution of performance requirements (Mode IV). 


Within each function, these modes take on parallel but 
distinguishable forms. They are not a fixed sequence of phases, 
but rather are a repertoire of potential forms of activity by 
which each of the functions can be pursued in relation to any 
given project. Groups carry out their projects by means of 
time/activity paths that consist of mode/function sequences. 
Every (completed) project involves at least Modes I & IV for the 
production function (i.e., the group gets a project and executes 
it). This constitutes a default path. Any given case may or may 
not involve modes II and III for the production function (i.e., 
attempts to solve technical issues or resolve political issues 
with regard to the task product). It also may or may not involve 
some or all modes of activity with respect to the member support 
and group well-being functions (e.g., a redistribution of task 
roles, a reallocation of status or payoff relations, recruitment 
and socialization of a new member). 


According to TIP theory, natural groups often follow complex 


Insert Figure 1 about here 
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time-activity paths. Whereas the mode-function sequence for a 
given project may be straightforward under routine conditions 
(i.e., it may follow the default path), it is likely to involve 
shifts among functions, and cycling through modes, when 
conditions become more difficult and/or more variable. For 
example, resolution of policy issues may raise new technical 
concerns, and either of these may call for goal revision, 
including the possibility that group well-being goals may over- 
shadow production goals for a period of time. From this point of 
view, it is evident that interpreting the oft observed tendency 
for groups to engage in what appears to be non-production-driven 
activities (e.g., socializing, conflict resolution) as mere 
"process losses" (Steiner, 1972) may very well miss the point. 


Thus, study of natural groups requires a complex set of 
observational and conceptual tools geared toward characterizing 
ongoing process in more richly articulated terms than has been 
the case in much past group research. To address this requirement 
we draw upon a model of group processes in organizational 
contexts. 


CORE: A Model of Group Processes in Organizations 


Four major sets of processes (Argote & McGrath, 1993) can be 
invoked to describe how work groups in organizations come into 
being and maintain themselves (Construction); do their work 
(Operations); have an impact on (i.e., change) themselves and the 
rest of the organization and environment (Revision); and stay 
interconnected with other parts of the organization within which 
they are embedded (External Relations) (see Figure 2). These 
processes refer, not just to the group’s operation with respect 
to some particular task or project (i.e., its production function 
for a given project), but rather to the functioning of the group- 
task-technology complex as an entity, an ongoing and dynamic 
system (i.e., all three functions, over many projects). 


1. Construction/Adaptation Processes (C): 


Construction processes refer to activities involved in the 
initial establishment of an acting group of one of the three 
forms just listed. Establishing an acting group in an 
organizational context (AGinOC) involves selecting, organizing, 
and fitting together some people, some tools, and some purposes 
from the embedding context (i.e. from the organizational 
environment). As already noted, this can be done in three ways, 
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leading to three forms of acting groups: task forces and teams, 
crews, or clubs. Construction entails both the acquisition of 
people, purposes, and tools to form the group-as-a-system, and 
their adaptation to one another as members, projects and 
technology. It entails, primarily, Mode I activities with respect 
to the production function. In regard to acquisition: people are 
recruited, projects/purposes/goals are established, and 
tools/technology is appropriated from the embedding systems. 


Adaptation (or in Poole’s terms, "adaptive structuration"; 
Poole & Roth, 1989a, 1989b) refers to the processes by which a 
social unit brings about changes in the people, tools, and 
purposes of which it is composed so that those people can use 
those tools to attain those purposes. With respect to adaptation: 
members are socialized (or, in organizational contexts, they are 
trained, although much of it is less formalized than training 
implies). Technology is implemented (and often modified in the 
process). Purposes/projects are elaborated -- laid out in terms 
of tasks, steps, schedules, and assignments. This can be thought 
of as formulating a "project-execution-template" or a project 
plan. But keep in mind that much of such socialization, 
implementation, and planning is tacit, rather than at a 
deliberate or explicit level. 


2. Operations Processes (0): 


These processes refer to the operation of the group as it 
carries out its purposes or projects. Operations processes 
potentially involve three of TIP theory’s modes of activity -- 
technical problem solving, conflict resolution, and especially, 
execution. 


The group’s operations processes having to do with technical 
problem solving (Mode II) involve collective cognitive activity, 
including: the formation of shared representations of the 
situation, the problem and its potential solutions; effective 
information acquisition, information processing and information 
exchange; and the development of shared information access and 
storage mechanisms (e.g., group memory). 


The group’s operations processes having to do with conflict 
resolution (Mode III) involve the operation of both informational 
and normative influence processes; recognition of differing 
perspectives, values, and interests; and the operation of 
consensus building (and destroying) mechanisms. 


The group’s operations processes having to do with task 
execution (Mode IV), especially where that involves complex motor 
performances, often require relatively precise coordination of 
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action in time, space, and content. These execution processes 
have not been studied much in basic research on groups, and have 
only been studied by very indirect means (e.g., by examining 
production records and/or profits; or by obtaining evaluations by 
supervisors) for much organizational research. A notable 
exception is for research on military groups, which has given 
considerable attention to group execution of major motor 
performance tasks. Although much of that research has involved 
motor tasks, there are usually major cognitive components 
embedded within such tasks as well. We can view execution in 
relation to the three components here emphasized: the unit 
members’ skills, capabilities and performances; the unit’s 
mission, strategy, and tactics; and the unit’s tools and 
technology (e.g., weapons, transportation, communication 
equipment). The execution process is at the heart of AGinOCc. 


Operations processes also include internal control of group 
activity. This entails monitoring and managing: the 
coordination required, and the conflicts that arise, among group 
members; the quality of the group’s products in relation to the 
established project/purposes; and the application, usefulness, 
and cost of the technology, in relation to potential 
alternatives. This is sometimes done by a member(s) of the group 
and sometimes by an agent "outside" it. 


3. Revision/Reconstruction Processes (R): 


These processes refer to how the group uses its own project- 
execution activities and experience as a basis for modifying 
itself. We distinguish here, on the one hand, between 
modifications of the people, tools, and purposes as they are 
acquired from the embedding context, in order to do a project 
properly (i.e., the construction and adaptation processes already 
noted), and, on the other hand, modifications of the people, 
tools, and purposes as _ a consequence of having done a project 
(i.e., the revision/reconstruction processes considered here). 


The revision/reconstruction processes include what has been 
referred to as "organizational learning" (Argote & Epple, 1990) 
and "group learning" (Hinsz, 1990). We will here call them 
knowledge embedding, and there are three kinds: change in the 
people (accumulation of tacit and explicit knowledge and skills 
by group members as a function of doing the project in context 
(accrual/decrements of skills and knowledge); change in the 
technology (changes in hardware, software, rules and procedures, 
as a function of it’s having been used to do the project, and 
documentation of those changes); and changes in the project-plan 
(changes in the differentiation of steps and tasks, division of 
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labor, scheduling and assignments) as a function of it’s having 
been carried out. These embedding processes have not been studied 
very much, nor have they been incorporated in most 
conceptualizations of groups, for a very good reason: They do not 
show up until one is dealing with a group that has some 
meaningful history, some continuation over time. Most group 
research and theory -- field research as well as laboratory -- 
has dealt with groups essentially on a "one shot", very short 
term basis. 


4. External Relations Processes (E): 


These processes refer to how the AGinOC monitors and manages 
its relations to the organizational and environmental context 
within which it is embedded. This involves monitoring the 
external environment with respect to people, tools, and purposes, 
and managing potential changes in relations between the group and 
those aspects of that environment -- i.e., assessing their 
potential value to and threat to the group. A group’s performance 
and success is affected by its relations with many individuals 
and groups both inside and outside the organization. In the 
context of political decision making, relations with political 
constituencies are especially crucial. These extra-group 
relations are carried out by one or more members of the focal 
group. 


Supervisory relations between the organization and the group - 
- the monitoring and managing of the group by the organization -- 
can be regarded as the flip side of this process. External 
relations refer to the group’s reaching out to external sources; 
supervisory relations involve external sources (the organization) 
reaching into the group. From the point of view of the larger 
organization, such supervisory processes are the "internal 
control" part of its Operations processes. 


We can view External Relations, too, as having three 
subprocess: monitoring and managing relations between the AGinOCc 
and other groups and individuals in the embedding system that 
could potentially provide resources/obstacles for the AGinOC; 
monitoring and managing relations between the AGinOC and tools, 
rules, and resources (i.e., technology) that exist in the 
embedding system and are potentially available to be appropriated 
by, or pose potential obstacles to, the AGinOC; and monitoring 
and managing relations between the AGinOC and purposes (goals, 
tasks, projects) in the embedding system that pose potential 
changes in opportunities/demands for the AGinoc. 


5. Summary: 


Working at the Interface 


The operation of these four processes, and changes in them, 
provide a relatively comprehensive description of activity in 
work groups in organizational settings. They are not a series of 
stages, to be done in a fixed sequence through the group’s 
lifespan. Rather, they are different aspects of an acting group’s 
"stream of behavior", with some temporal ordering but with much 
overlap and recycling. We turn now from this process picture of 
work groups in general to some description of concepts that bear 
particularly on political decision making groups. 


Working at the Interface 


Looking at the Interface 


As we examined the recent literature on small group research 
and theory within social psychology, we were impressed with the 
observation that recent work in the social psychology of small 
groups has tended to deal with group phenomena by means of one or 
another of three basic perspectives. Each of those perspectives 
can be phrased as a metaphor for what groups are like and how 


they go about their business. The three group research metaphors 
are: 


Metaphor I: Groups are information processing systems. 


Metaphor II: Groups are Consensus generating, hence Conflict 
resolving systems. 


Metaphor III: Groups are systems for motivating, regulating, 
and coordinating member behavior. 


These metaphors are statements of very broad general perspectives 
-- lenses, if you will, by means of which group researchers 
examine their subject matter. 


As we examined some of the recent research literature in the 
domain of group decision making in foreign policy, and as we 
examined some of the dominant theoretical ideas associated with 
that research, we arrived at a parallel induction, namely: That 
the research literature on foreign policy groups also can be 
construed as reflecting one or another of three research and 
theory perspectives. Furthermore, its seems to us, those three 
perspectives are quite parallel to the perspectives in the group 
research area -- except that they are much more specific and 
focussed in the foreign policy case. That is, the perspectives 
used in research on foreign policy groups deal much more 
concretely with political decision making groups and are less 
concerned with groups in a more general sense. 


The first perspective, "groups as information processing 
systems", becomes, in the foreign policy case, a perspective 
emphasizing political decision making as acquisition, exchange, 
and interpretation of information. The second perspective, 
"groups as systems for generating consensus and reducing 
conflict" , becomes, in the political case, a perspective 
emphasizing conflict/competition among representatives of 
important stakeholders or constituencies. The third perspective, 
"groups as systems for motivating, regulating, and coordinating 
member behavior", becomes, in the foreign policy case, a 
perspective emphasizing social interaction or the operation of 
group norms, role expectations, and procedures in the service of 
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smooth group functioning. 


These three perspectives on groups -- both at the general 
social psychological level, and at the more focussed political 
decision making level -- represent three different ways to 
consider the nature and operations of groups and the meaning of 
group activity. Each of these perspectives makes different 
assumptions about what group members and the group are doing, 
about what constitutes successful action or outcome by the group. 
Each perspective, therefore, allows the researcher to pose and 
answer different questions. But those answers arise within the 
context of different assumptions; thus, each perspective also 
places different constraints and limitations on what researchers 
working within it can ask -- hence what they can learn. 


Each perspective also emphasizes different features within 
each of the four CORE processes. Each thus implies a different 
perspective on how political decision making groups get 
formed/constructed, on what constitutes an effective or 
successful operational performance, on how such groups may be 
modified/reconstructed by virtue of their own performances, and 
on how such groups may relate to external agents, groups, and 
institutions. Furthermore, each of the three implies an 


alternative conception of what differentiates political decision 
making from "non-political" decision making. We will return to 
these implications of the various perspectives later in the 
paper. We turn now to consideration of how each of these 
perspectives construe each of the four CORE processes. 


CORE Processes in Political Decision-Making Groups 


In the pages to follow we will describe how each of the four 
CORE processes would be construed differently by researchers 
working from each of the three research perspectives about 
foreign policy decision making groups. Note that both the CORE 
processes and the three research perspectives are 
oversimplifications, meant to be ideal types rather than 
descriptive of actual specific research activities. Furthermore, 
what follows does not purport to be an exhaustive review of 
research in this domain. Rather, these are descriptions and 
discussions that illustrate how each of the three perspectives 
would treat each of the CORE processes in an ideal type 
application. In these discussions, we will combine a review of 
several authors who have worked in a particular area with our own 
speculations about what types of phenomena could be studied in 
those areas where we see less relevant literature. 


CORE Processes in the Information Processing Perspective 
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The perspective that we have termed the "Information 
Processing Perspective" deals primarily with acquisition, 
dissemination, and synthesis of information bearing on a foreign 
policy problem or decision. This can be contrasted most starkly 
with a "rational actor" model in the sense that it introduces 
empirically observed propensities and limitations (i.e., 
cognitive heuristics and biases) of human decision makers that 
can affect choices. Thus, poor decision making under this 
conceptual lens can be considered to result from: (a) incomplete 
information, (b) use of heuristics that truncate or excessively 
simplify information search, and/or (c) the operation of 
cognitive biases that distort information. 


Various features of the information environment may affect 
decision making in this perspective. The information density of 
the environment may create overload and an increasing tendency 
toward selectivity in information search and acquisition (under 
dense conditions); or increased attentiveness to isolated or 
highlighted pieces of information (under sparse conditions) 
(Vertzberger, 1991). Under "crisis" conditions (high probability 
of significant loss, short decision time, and surprise), 
information exchange may become centralized and fewer 
communication channels may be used (Hermann, 1969; Minix, 1982). 


Construction: From this perspective, groups are constructed 
or adapted to include members that might have crucial information 
available, plus members who are needed in the synthesis or 
interpretation of decision related information (such as the head 
of the National Security Agency). Who participates depends on who 
has (or should have) relevant information, who is needed to 
interpret that information, and who is needed to implement or 
coordinate the decision. People participate contingent on their 
location in the information environment. 


Frequently, access to various information is in part the 
basis for the institutionally or constitutionally mandated 
composition of various foreign policy groups. Further, it is 
often the case that experts will be explicitly included ina 
foreign policy making group contingent on the nature of the 
problem that is being confronted. Since expertise basically deals 
with certain individuals having more or better information than 
other individuals, the inclusion of experts in foreign policy 
groups is part of the construction process within the information 
processing metaphor. 


Operations: In the information processing perspective, 
operations processes involve the exchange (or lack of exchange) 
of factual and interpreted information among group members. The 
principle activities within the group are argumentation (both 
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supported and unsupported) and attempts to persuade others 
regarding the meaning of information and the alternatives for 
action that are implied by that information (see Axelrod, 1977) 
Viewed ideally: Agreement tends to lead to decision; while 
disagreement tends to lead to further information search. 


In this information processing framework, most attention is 
paid to technical problem solving in the operations process. 
This involves activities such as exchanging information and 
coming to shared representations of the situation and its 
potential solutions. Recent research in foreign policy decision 
making has begun to focus more attention on decision makers’ 
representations of situations. This approach had its origins with 
Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin’s (1954, 1962) concept of the decision 
maker’s "definition of the situation." Similarly, scholars have 
recognized that individuals come into group decision making with 
certain limited information, and that problems are viewed through 
the interaction of information with prior beliefs (George, 1979; 
Purkitt, 1992; Purkitt & Dyson, 1988; Sylvan & Thorson, 1992). In 
this view, solutions that result from technical problem solving 
activities are evaluated according to their consistency with and 
inclusion of relevant information. 


In terms of the information processing perspective, conflict 
resolution activities within the operations process can stem from 
different representations of the problem. For example: Stein, in 
an analysis of Israeli decision making during the 1967 crisis, 
argues that prompt consensus to delay action early in the process 
did not stem from social pressures to conform, but rather from 
contradictory representations of the problem held by group 
members and the high level of uncertainty in the information 
environment (Stein, forthcoming). But there are other types of 
conflicts that can lead to disagreements among members. The 
information itself can be conflicting, thereby requiring groups 
to evaluate the quality of the information and/or the 
interpretation of the information. Thus, in the information 
processing perspective, conflict resolution activities deal 
primarily with integrating potentially conflicting 
interpretations of a situation and with evaluating the 
information upon which decisions are based (see Shapiro & Bonham, 
1987; Shapiro, Bonham, & Heradstvent, 1988; Purkitt, 1992). 


Revision/Reconstruction: In this perspective, 
revision/reconstruction processes may involve changes in the 
importance of certain information sources. Group members may 
adjust their prior beliefs based on information and arguments 
presented during group discussion. Feedback about outcomes may 
influence prior beliefs, and may modify assessments of the 
accuracy of various information sources. 
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Group members may also become more knowledgeable about the 
problem because they have a larger pool of relevant information 
and interpretations. Over time, group members will become more 
knowledgeable, also, about the kind and quality of information 
they are likely to be able to acquire from others in the group 
and from various external sources. Group members may become more 
interdependent as they distribute information resources and as 
they become reliant on one another for retrieval and analysis of 
certain kinds of information. [Some social psychologists refer to 
such an interdependent distribution of information and knowledge 
as "transactive memory" (Wegner, 1988)]. 


External Relations: In the information processing 
perspective, external relations processes refer primarily to 
information channels into the group, both from other parts of the 
organization and from sources outside the organization. The group 
may design mechanisms for monitoring certain aspects of the 
environment, and for acquiring and processing certain types of 
information. 


CORE Processes in the Conflict/Competition Perspective 


The perspective here called the conflict/competition 
perspective is more diffuse than the other two, drawing upon 


several sets of research efforts. The common thread among those 
works is their focus on conflict over policy and competition for 
power, resources or status among the group members. This research 
area includes the bureaucratic and governmental politics 
perspective of Halperin (1974) and Allison (1971). Although the 
theory of bureaucratic politics is at the level of the 
organization, its propositions have readily been applied to small 
groups by scholars such as Hermann (1988) and Valenta (1979). 


In the conflict/competition perspective, decision making 
processes are a function of the power bases controlled by 
different members of the group. In Allison’s words, "Each 
individual in this group is, in his own right, a player ina 
central, competitive game. The name of the game is politics; 
bargaining along regularized circuits among players positioned 
hierarchically within the government." (Allison, 1971, p. 144). 
Problems are seen through departmental lenses ("where you stand 
depends on where you sit") and decisions are made via compromise, 
"pulling and hauling", and political strategies of influence. 
Each member in the group is attempting to increase his/her 
individual power or his or her department’s power. 


Construction: In the conflict/competition perspective, 
groups may be constructed or adapted as a function of the domains 
of the issue. Alternatively, group construction may itself be a 
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bargaining and compromising process (Halperin, 1974, p 119). In 
the first type of group construction, who participates depends on 
which departments are seen as relevant to contribute toa 
problem, or whose responsibility a problem is (Halperin, 1974, p. 
125). For example, for a problem classified as a military issue, 
the decision making group presumably would not include the 
economics minister; but he or she would be included in the 
decision making group for a trade issue. However, group 
membership is also determined by institutional hierarchy, chains 
of command, and informal power. So, for the example above, if the 
economics minister was a key political player, holding important 
resources or status, he or she would probably be included in the 
decision making group on important issues, regardless of the 
issue domain. 


Operations: In the conflict/competition perspective, 
operations processes involve conflict resolution in the form of 
bargaining, compromises and log-rolling. Allison terms this 
process "pulling and hauling", and Valenta calls it "the 
bureaucratic tug-of-war". Bargaining and compromise among members 
may lead to splitting the difference on issues that have a 
salient quantitative dimension, papering over the differences, or 
selecting a "resultant" decision no individual member wanted. 
Compromise may be avoided by successful coalition building, to 
achieve a majority in the group. 


Indeed, the group may be enlarged in a "consensus building" 
effort to create a majority that favors the positions of a subset 
of the group members. Successful coalitions may need to include 
more than a majority, since key players may have to be included 
(Valenta, 1979, p. 64). Alternatively, a subgroup that is a 
numerical minority but that includes all key players may be able 
to make it’s position prevail without further bargaining (Hermann 
et al., 1991). Conflict may also be resolved by bringing in other 
issues that the group is responsible for and making side payment 
or log-rolling deals. Of course, conflict may not be resolved at 
all, leading to deadlock or inaction, or fragmented action with 
various group members pursuing contradictory policies separately. 


In this perspective, less attention is paid to technical 
problem solving in the operations processes. When group members 
do not come into the group with their policy preferences already 
formed, their departmental affiliations will affect collective 
cognitive activity and information processing. Problems are 
viewed in terms of departmental goals and missions. 
Alternatively, they may be viewed in terms of personal goals. [In 
other words, instead of focusing on how the process or project 
might benefit the department, the focus may be on how it might 
enhance the individual’s personal prestige in the group (Valenta, 
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1979, p.59). In either case, conflict is expected as potential 
solutions are assessed by individual group members in terms of 
political and resource payoffs. Group members hold different 
information, which may or may not be shared (and/or distorted) 
depending on what effects the information might have on outcomes 
(Valenta, 1979, p. 68-69). There are a variety of mechanisms 
(distortion, selective search, withholding, etc.) by which group 
members can "select", for exchange in the group, only information 
that confirms their positions (Halperin, 1974, p. 158-167). 


The task execution mode is important in the 
conflict/competition framework because implementation is often 
the locus at which a group’s decision is subverted. Because the 
group’s decision affects activities by a number of departments, 
it is the individual members (or their departments) rather than 
the decision group as a whole that monitors execution. Group 
members, acting individually, can distort execution processes in 
a direction favorable to their departments’ interests. 
Coordination can be sacrificed for jurisdiction. The decision may 
not be implemented as agreed to because of inadequate 
implementation or overzealous implementation (Halperin, 1974, 
p.248). 


Revision/Reconstruction: In the conflict/competition 
perspective, revision/reconstruction processes involve the 
reformulation of alliances due to the political payoffs from the 
group’s activities. New dominant departments and actors may be 
established, and existing power bases may be modified through the 
execution of a decision. Alliances may be formed in one task 
that, if successful, emerge in the next task. These modifications 
can come from changes in the people (accumulation of power as a 
function of doing the project) and in the project plan (changes 
in the division of labor, scheduling and assignments as a result 
of bargaining and maneuvering). Revision/reconstruction may 
occur through changes in the technology as well; rules and 
procedures may have been modified in the construction or 
operations processes. 


External Relations: In the conflict/competition perspective, 
external relations processes refer to the group’s monitoring and 
managing of relations to others both inside and outside the 
organization. Within the organization, members monitor the 
environment for potential alliances with departments that were 
not part of the group but that may increase their power base or 
resources. The relation between the representatives in the group 
and the "rank and file" in the department is also of concern. 
Members may also monitor the institutional hierarchy of 
relations, in order to keep abreast of who is going up and who is 
going down. The group is supervised within the organization by 
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those further up the chain of command; and power, authority, and 
resources may be redistributed by them. 


Group members also monitor the environment outside the 
organization in search of opportunities to expand their power 
bases or constituencies. Mobilizing the support of key actors 
outside the organization can greatly enhance a group member’s 
ability to wield influence within a decision making group 
(Halperin, 1974, p.230-231). 


Monitoring is a two-way street in this perspective. 
Constituencies also monitor group members, assessing their 
performance in supporting the constituency’s interests. Results 
of such monitoring may affect the member’s power. Indeed, it 
has been argued that groups in a bureaucratic setting are a 
fairly open system, in that influences from outside the group are 
very apparent in the group’s decision making processes (Hermann, 
1988). Furthermore, there is evidence that foreign policy groups 
in conflict engage in actions that take less commitment than do 
groups that are able to reach consensus quickly (Hermann & 
Hermann, 1989). 


CORE Processes in the Social Interaction Perspective 


In general, research on foreign policy decision making that 
works from the social interaction perspective emphasizes the 
status, authority, familiarity, and emotional relations among the 
group members. Paul Anderson (1987) describes this view of 
decision making as an alternative to the cognitive, information 
processing view. He claims that "the justification for examining 
decision making from a social perspective is simple, some, but 
not all, political phenomena are cognitive" (Anderson, 1987, 
p.288). 


While Anderson contrasts the social interaction perspective 
with the cognitive (or information processing) perspective, 
Charles Hermann compares it to the bureaucratic politics or 
conflict perspective. He proposes loyalty as the most important 
"key control variable". "If the overriding loyalty of most 
members is to the outside group they represent, then we should 
look to see if other conditions permit a bureaucratic politics 
explanation. If the loyalty of most members is clearly with the 
decision unit of which all members of the group are a part, then 
we have the basis for group cohesion" (Hermann, Hermann, & Hagan, 
1991, p. 30). 


The social interaction perspective primarily focusses on the 
adverse effects caused by loyalty, or by too much familiarity 
among group members -- what Irving Janis calls "amiability and 
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esprit de corps" -- which can lead to excessive concurrence 
seeking. Indeed, Janis (1972,1982), whose theory of "groupthink" 
is widely cited in studies dealing with group decision making, 
proposes that under certain conditions group members will over- 
value the group itself at the expense of vigilant problem 
solving. This will lead to excessive concurrence seeking and 
increased probability of failure. In the groupthink approach, 
group activity is seen as driven by the social relations among 
group members. This perspective specifically asserts that group 
activities are directed at decreasing conflict and protecting 
intragroup relations. Although many have challenged the theory at 
various levels (Ripley, 1989), Janis’ observations and hypotheses 
still guide much of the research in this area (Gaenslen, 1992). 


In addition to studies focussing on group cohesion, many 
studies of leadership style and leader-advisory relations have 
been done from the social interaction perspective. This work 
focusses on the social needs of the leader (e.g., a president) 
and how these affect the composition and management of the small 
group of advisors around that leader. George (1980) argues that 
presidents turn to advisors for cognitive and emotional support 
and understanding, and that leaders may form small decision 
making groups specifically to meet these needs. 


Construction: From the social interaction perspective, 
construction of the group often occurs according to personal 
affiliation -- either building upon existing relations or in an 
effort to create such relations. Policy making groups are often 
constructed out of a cohort whose members have been friends, 
associates, or even family members, prior to the convening of the 
group. Indeed, one of the conditions Janis proposes as antecedent 
to groupthink is homogeneity of members’ with respect to social 
background and ideology. Groups in the groupthink tradition very 
much resemble "clubs". 


Studies of leaders and their advisory circles have focussed 
more on construction of the group than have most studies of group 
decision making. George (1980) argues than an executive’s 
"cognitive style" influences group norms and these in turn 
affect, among other things, who will constitute the policy making 
group. Others who study leadership styles (Johnson, 1974; 
Hermann, 1987) have looked at how individual differences in 
leaders affect the type of group established and the type of 
advisors needed. 


Operations: In the social interaction perspective, 
operations turn on social comparison processes (such as those 
leading to polarization of group decisions), cohesion building, 
and efforts to reduce stress through interpersonal interaction 
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and the distribution of responsibility. Group operations will 
tend not to focus on technical problem solving, nor on pure 
conflict resolution activities. Group members will interact in 
ways that will enhance existing intermember relationships, or in 
ways that will alter the social configuration to the advantage of 
those members. Conflict resolution activities, rather than 
concentrating on differences between individual positions, will 
focus on support, cohesion, and even personal animosities. 
Problem solving activities -- in the cognitive sense of the 
information processing perspective -- take on a secondary role to 
maintaining or enhancing the social fabric of the group. Conflict 
is avoided, according to Janis, by self-censorship, direct 
pressure on dissenters, self-appointed mindguards, an illusion of 
unanimity, and collective rationalizations. Hermann proposes that 
when members’ loyalties lie primarily with the decision making 
group, the process is characterized by "premature closure -- 
concurrence before articulation of various possible approaches 
and a comparative analysis of their strengths and weaknesses" 
(1991, p. 31). Operations processes are also influenced by the 
type of leader-advisory structure that has been established to 
suit the leader’s needs. Group norms, influenced by the 
executive’s personal style, affect how alternatives are 
identified and what process is followed in order to build a 
consensus (George, 1980). 


George proposes that one of the valuable functions of a 
group is that it offers individual members support, particularly 
in stressful situations (George, 19**, Chap 9, p. 189-200). The 
diffusion of such stress can lead to various group processes. 
One such process is elaborate debate that may create a feeling 
among group members that the collective decision was arrived at 
through discussion, not fiat. 


Elaborate debate may also be a result of what groups think 
is a socially-acceptable ideal type of decision making. Anderson 
argues that delays in the decision making process during the 
Cuban missile crisis can be explained from a social interaction 
view. "From this perspective the delays were not really delays at 
all, but reflections of an incomplete and unfinished social 
process. The concept of a well-founded decision is widespread in 
the culture of the bureaucracy, and among the attributes of well- 
founded and appropriate choice are consensus, coalition building, 
and reasoned reflection" (Anderson, 1987, p. 288). 


Revision/Reconstruction: Little attention has been paid to 
the revision/reconstruction process in work done from the social 
interaction perspective, but there are some exceptions. George 
(1980) argues that leader-advisory relations not only influence 
the construction and operation of the group but also affect the 
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support that is expected of participants after the decision and 
the rules that govern reconsideration of a past decision. Janis 
(1982) offers the notion that the outcome of a decision, such as 
a recent failure that makes members’ inadequacies salient, can 
serve as an antecedent condition for future groupthink 
tendencies. This notion demonstrates how a past decision can 
change the social interaction of a group. Revision/reconstruction 
might also involve the degradation or reinforcement of social 
affiliations, changes in member status, or the diffusion of 
stress and redistribution of responsibility among group members. 
(See also ‘’t Hart, 1991). 


External Relations: Regarding external relations: In the 
social interaction perspective, generally, groups are seen as 
isolated from the external environment. Hermann terms these 
groups as "closed" or "self-contained" (Hermann & Hermann, 1989; 
Hermann, Hermann, & Hagan, 1987), with little influence on the 
group from its external environment. Janis also proposed that the 
insulation of the group was a significant structural fault line 
in organizations that fostered groupthink. 


Work from this perspective also tends to pay attention to 
the distinction between in-groups and out-groups. Paul ’t Hart 
suggests that groupthink may be fostered in an organizational 
context where there are clear out-groups. The tendency to 
identify oneself strongly with a group can affect an individual’s 
sense of organizational affiliation, particularly when that 
individual is nominally (if not functionally) connected to 
several different agencies or bureaus. (This is frequently the 
case for cabinet members who are both heads of departments and 
members of pan-departmental bodies such as NSC). This may not 
only affect the individual’s personal relations in both groups, 
but also the way others interact with that individual. 


implications of the Framework 


The exercise of examining studies of foreign policy decision 
making groups in terms of the CORE processes outlined earlier in 
this paper, and doing so in terms of each of the three 
perspectives considered here, provides more than a psychological 
framework within a political domain. It provides, as well, some 
insight into which of various phenomena important to groups and 
their activities political scientists have been attending, and 
how they view and subsequently examine those phenomena. Our 
limited review suggests that a preponderance of attention in 
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foreign policy analysis has been given to operations processes, 
while much less attention has been given to the important 
activities of constructing decision making groups, of how group 
modify their ways and means as they continue over time, and of 
the ways in which a group and its members conduct external 
relations with embedding organization and environment. This may 
be attributed in part to the particular concerns that political 
science brings to its research, namely explaining policy choices 
or political behavior. Ideally, we might wish to persuade 
foreign policy scholars that construction, revision, and external 
relations processes themselves can be important dependent 
variables. At a minimum, we suggest that group activities other 
than operations processes can be important independent variables 
that may substantially influence group choices and outputs, and 
their consideration can lead to a better understanding of foreign 
policy issues. 


There seems to be a recent increase in concern with 
information processing phenomena, and a relative (although not 
absolute) neglect of the role of conflict/competition in groups 
as wall as of the social component of group interaction. We do 
not propose a hegemony of any one perspective. In fact, we 
suggest that scholars apprise themselves of the implicit or 
explicit assumptions underlying their orientation to the study of 
foreign policy groups, and recognize the multiplicity of 
perspectives and phenomena that could occupy their research 
agendas. 


Some Comparisons between the three Perspectives? 


Each of the three perspectives outlined above brings with it 
different expectations about what issues are worth study and what 
kinds of evidence will be of value in that inquiry, as well as 
different interpretations of what it means to be a political (as 
opposed to a non-political) decision making group. 


From the information processing perspective, what makes a 
decision making group political (rather than non-political) is 
the substance of the information and choices involved. That is, 
a group is a political decision making group if it is 
(authoritatively) allocating resources or values, or making 
policy for, publics or constituencies beyond the group itself. 
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Furthermore, certain characteristics of such political 
substance is particularly pertinent to information processing 
issues. For example, policy decisions are not problems to be 
solved in the sense of having definitive "right answers" that can 
be calculated and demonstrated. Often, they are choices to be 
made in the absence of conclusive evidence, either because of 
limited access to information, because of high equivocality of 
available information, because information is being strategically 
withheld, because the information is beyond the realm of group 
members’ expertise, or simply because it depends on events that 
have not yet taken place. In order to manage this uncertainty, 
decision makers often must rely on information supplied by 
external sources -- experts, colleagues, constituents -- to 
construct their views and generate plans of action. In this 
sense, the political environment creates certain conditions that 
are uniquely relevant to information processing phenomena. 


When viewed from the conflict/competition perspective, 
politics is the authoritative allocation of resources and values 
under conditions in which there are conflicting or at least 
contending goals and interests. Political decision making 
involves joint action by parties with conflicting interests. 


In this perspective certain features of such a political 
context bear directly on conflict and competition between 
parties. The process of decision making is taken to involve 
alliances, side-payments, bargaining, log-rolling, and 
compromise. Strategic (as opposed to genuine) interactions are 
often viewed as central; actors calculate one another’s power and 
interests. Interests do not need to be aligned in a zero-sum 
fashion, but it is assumed that members’ interests are in 
conflict. 


From the social interaction perspective, a decision making 
group is political when the group is a political body (e.g., a 
cabinet or a legislature) or when it is composed of political 
actors. Furthermore, just as the information processing 
perspective sees features of political issues as bearing a unique 
relation to information processing, and the conflict/competition 
perspective sees features of the political context as bearing a 
unique relation to conflict processes, so the social interaction 
perspective sees features of the political actors as bearing a 
unique relation to social interaction processes. It is in part 
because members of political groups belong to, and draw status 
from their membership in, political elites that there are such 
strong pressures to maintain (and enhance) the social fabric of 
such groups even under conditions of high information uncertainty 
and conflicting interests. 
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Some Contrasts between Social Psychological and Foreign Policy 
Approaches to the Study of Decision Making Groups. 


We have emphasized the connections, rather than the 
contrasts, between research in the two fields -- the social 
psychology of groups and foreign policy decision making groups. 
But there are some prominent differences -- fault lines -- that 
stand in the way of synthesis. 


We have already commented on the difference in specificity - 
- with social psychology being concerned with groups in general, 
while foreign policy research is concerned with groups in a more 
focussed context. That difference occurs virtually by definition 
for two such different fields. Along with that difference is 
another: the relative emphasis of the two disciplines on 
"applied" vs "basic" research concerns. This is an issue about 
which researchers in many fields have argued for many years. We 
do not want to join that debate, except to say that we honor both 
traditions as valuable, and recognize that both have limitations. 


Along with the differences in specificity of focus and in 
focus on basic vs applied concerns, there is also a difference 
that has to do with what the fields take to be the starting point 
-- that which needs to be explained. By and large, foreign policy 
studies start with particular outcomes -- most often, 


unsuccessful ones -- and attempt to determine why they came out 
the way the did. By and large, social psychologists engaged in 
studies of groups start with generic processes -- positing, and 
attempting to test, the origins, nature, and consequences of 
those processes. 


We were also a bit taken aback to find still another 
difference between the two fields -- a difference that transcends 
the three perspectives and speaks to the underlying ontologies 
and epistemologies of the two disciplines. Social psychologists, 
by and large, view "problems" facing groups as matters to be 
resolved by seeking the right answer -- the best way to do it, 
the true story, the facts of the case. Foreign policy 
researchers, by and large, view "problems" facing groups as 
matters to be resolved by strategy, persuasion, and applications 
of power. The former requires a realist’s ontology; the latter 
implies a constructionist’s epistemology. Both are compatible 
with, but both are severely constrained by, a positivist logic of 
inquiry. Thus, both of the fields focussed upon in this paper -- 
the social psychology of groups, and foreign policy studies of 
decision groups -- could profit from looking to still other 
fields with other research paradigms, who are struggling with 
related substantive material, as well as continuing to try to 
lower the intellectual trade barriers between them. 
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One of the most fascinating tasks confronting the analyst of American foreign policy is attempting to illuminate 
the characteristics of public opinion on international issues, and its influence on the policy-making process. Since World 
War II, conventional wisdom - the "Almond-Lippmann consensus" (Holsti, 1992) - held that most Americans were 
uninterested in, and ill-informed about international events, that their orientation toward particular countries and issues 
lacked coherence and stability, and, theres... that public opinion exerted little, if any, impact on the President and his 
foreign policy advisors in their pursuit of Auiwrican interests. 


While there is much evidence to suggest that the American public’s interest in foreign affairs has not grown 
significantly (but see Aldrich, Sullivan and Borgida, 1989), there have been intriguing recent discoveries that public 
attitudes on specific policy issues are determined by identifiable and structured beliefs which are relatively stable over 
time. In studies of the mass public (Peffley and Hurwitz, 1993), elites (Holsti and Rosenau, 1990), and masses and elites 
(Wittkopf, 1990), analysts have uncovered rather complex attitude structures which provide heuristic frameworks for 
individuals to be the "cognitive misers" scholars have portrayed them to be. For example, in careful analyses of the 
quadrennial surveys of the mass public and elites by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Wittkopf (1990) found 
that Americans organize their attitudes around two major dimensions: Militant Internationalism and Cooperative 
Internationalism. Taking a slightly different approach, and focusing on the mass public, Peffley and Hurwitz (1993) 
argued that individuals derive specific opinions from two general foreign policy "postures," Militarism and Containment. 
Thus, many Americans are quite capable of forming distinct opinions on specific issues without relying on State 
Department memoranda, the NEW YORK TIMES, or marathon sessions with CNN or C-SPAN. 


The task we address here is discovering the forces which shape opinion on specific foreign policy issues, whether 
or not those issues are incorporated into an overarching framework. Our focus will be on one factor which has received 
little attention in foreign policy opinion studies: religion. Although recent intellectual advances in the measurement of 
religious variables promise to provide additional insight into problems of attitude formation, vote choice, and party 
alignments in domestic politics (see, for example, Leege and Kellstedt, 1993), there have been few efforts to connect 
religious variables with public attitudes on foreign affairs (two notable exceptions are Hero, 1973, and Jelen, i992). Still, 
there are hints that careful measurement of the varied facets of religion might bear scholarly fruit. For example, there 
is clear evidence that religion structured Cold War attitudes, with both fundamentalist doctrine and high religious 
commitment promptis citizens to hold anti-Soviet attitudes and support greater defense spending (Guth and Green, 
1993). Religiosity among American Catholics seems to have abetted the growth of anti-communist attitudes early in the 
Cold War era, but reversed the effect during the 1980s, with the issuance of the Catholic bishops’ letter on nuclear war 
(Wald, 1992). Systematic efforts to connect religious worldviews with either the larger dimensions of public attitudes or 
views on specific policies have been constrained, however, by the paucity of surveys with both sophisticated religious 
items and more than one or two foreign policy questions. Thus, the analysis of religion and foreign policy attitudes is 
in its infancy. 


This paper illustrates the payoff that careful employment of precise religious measures can have for students 
of public and elite opinion on a matter whic! has repeatedly preoccupied American foreign policymakers since World 
War II: the Middle East. We can offer at : wo arguments for our specific research focus. In a recent discussion of 
American policy options in the wake of the Guif War, Bernard Lewis noted that the United States was now the sole 
"predominant outside power" in the Middie Kast, and that "[t]oday the only serious restraint on the American 
administration is American public opinion" (Lewis, 1992: 108). If so, it is imperative to understand the forces which 
shape that opinion. And that opinion may not conform to any of the established "dimensions." As Ole Holsti has argued, 
"... there is indeed rather persuasive evidence that attitudes toward some rather important issues cut across the main 
dimensions identified above. Trade and protectionism, an issue that is likely to become more rather than less contentious 
during the 1990s, is one such example; questions revolving around Israel and American policy toward that nation appear 
to form another cluster of attitudes that does not fit neatly into the MI/CI scheme" (Holsti, 1992:450; emphasis added). 
Thus, both the importance of public opinion on the Mideast issue and the difficulty of explaining its bases justify our 
effort. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


One of the constants of the post-World War HI period has been the staunch support that the United States has 
provided for the state of Israel (Gilboa, 1987). This policy has been rooted in relatively stable and long-term public 
backing for Israel in this country. A comprehensive survey over a fifty-year period has noted that "United States public 
opinion about the Middle East has followed a generally stable pattern of support for Israel but reluctance to get directly 


involved in conflict. Within this basic framework, opinions have changed somewhat in response to major events like wars 
and peacemaking attempts and the Palestinian uprising" (Page and Shapiro, 1992:251). From the end of World War II 
to the late 1970s, a persistently high level of public support for Israel was the rule (Gilboa, 1987). Since the early 1980s, 
the rapid ebb and flow of regional conflict and cooperation has been reflected in more volatile attitudes. Recent Gallup 
poll data reveal that support for Israel peaked in February 1991, when Iraqi Scud missiles were raining down on Israeli 
territory, and as the Israelis were exhibiting remarkable self-restraint in not retaliating. During this period, fully 79% 
of Americans held a mostly favorable or very favorable opinion of Israel; only 13% reported unfavorable opinions. This 
was a 31-point improvement over October 1990, when only 48% of the sample was favorably disposed, and 39% was 
not. By September 1991, when President Bush was feuding with the Israeli government over a $10 billion loan guarantee, 
a bare majority of Americans (56%) held positive views of Israel, with 34% giving unfavorable ratings. Indeed, by that 
time a large proportion of Americans (between 70-73%) favored the "land for peace" option (Hugick, 1991b:6), and 
slightly more Americans felt closer to the Palestinians than to the Israelis (Hugick, 1991a:28). 


These trends also appear in the 1990 Chicago Council on Foreign Relations survey. Conducted in October- 
November, 1990, the poll revealed a decline in public support for Israel, as expressed on a "feeling thermometer," 
ranging from 0 to 100 degrees. Israel’s rating was 54, equal to Brazil, lower than Mexico and France (56), and only 
slightly warmer that those of Saudi Arabia and the Philippines (53). This rather cool reading marked a 7-point drop 
since 1978. Also, perceptions of Israel as a vital U.S. interest declined from 76% in 1986 to 67% in 1990. Majorities of 
both the mass public (50%) and elites (58%), favored reducing military aid; 45% of the American public, and 54% of 
the elite sample also wanted a reduction in economic assistance. Interestingly, one area where the American public 
dramatically reversed its trend of reduced support for Israel was on sending U.S. forces "if Arab forces invaded Israel." 
When asked in 1986, only 32% expressed willingness to go to the defense of Israel; by 1990, this figure had leaped to 
43%, with an identical number opposed (Rielly, 1991:21-24). Thus, while American public support for Israel remains 
fairly high, the public appears increasingly split over the extent of American commitments. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD ISRAEL 


The American alliance with Israel has, of course, often been linked to strong support for Israel from the 
American Jewish community. Relatively little attention, however, has been paid to the ways theological perspectives in 
other faith communities have shaped Americans’ attitudes. During most of this period, only the broadest religious 
categories (Protestant, Catholic, Jew) were available for analyzing differences in policy views. In an early study, Hero 
(1973:77-78) found no significant gap between the positive attitudes of Catholics and Protestants toward Israel between 
1945 and 1967, although Protestants tended to be a bit warmer. This trend persisted in the two decades after the Six 
Day War in 1967 (Gilboa, 1987: 292). And little has changed in more recent studies. Gallup surveys for March and 
August of 1991 indicate that support for Israel among Protestants and Catholics is fairly high, and that, on the whole 
there is little difference between them (Gallup Poll, March 1991:40; Hugick 1991a:29,32). 


Of course, these crude measures may hide important differences within these religious categories, especially 
among "Protestants." As Rodney Stark and Charles Glock noted long ago, ". . . [W]hen we speak of Protestants, as we 
so often do in the social sciences, we spin statistical fiction" (1968:56). A few more specialized or local studies of opinion 
have sought to do better, suggesting that various doctrinal, social or behavioral facets of religion may influence attitudes 
more than being "Protestant, Catholic or Jew." In a study of residents in rural Wyoming during the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War, Griffin, et al. discovered a strong positive relationship between "religious orthodoxy and the belief that the present 
state of Israel represents fulfillment of Biblical prophecy" (1976:107). But they also noted that a significant relationship 
did not exist between either orthodoxy or church membership, and stances relating to U.S. economic and military 
assistance, or sending U.S. troops to Israel’s defense. A few other national and local studies have hinted that church- 
attendance, doctrinal orthodoxy, or a variety of other religious factors may influence American Christians’ attitudes 
toward Israel. 


Recently, a number of journalists have noted the strong support that Israel has received from one specific 
religious group: Protestant evangelicals (Halsell, 1986; Mojtabai, 1986). Perhaps the most visible support has come from 
Christian Right leaders, such as Jerry Falwell, speaking for many fundamentalists, and Pat Robertson, with his 
Pentecostal and charismatic constituency (Lienesch, 1993:223-246). Although Israeli officials and Jewish leaders in the 
United States were initially quite suspicious of such professions of friendship, in some instances the Christian Right’s 
stance has been acknowledged and appreciated. Indeed, elite support for Israel in evangelical Protestant circles has 
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become the subject of considerable intramural debate within that community. But the phenomenon of "Christian 
Zionism" is really nothing new, despite its seemingly recent discovery (see Stockton, 1987, and Wagner, 1992, for 
excellent summaries). It is embedded deeply in a powerful theological current which has had profound impact on 
American evangelicalism: premillennial dispensationalism. (For historical accounts of dispensationalist theology, see 
Weber, 1987, and Marsden, 1980.) 


Dispensationalism is a special variant of Christian premillennialism, which arose out of the ideas of Irish cleric 
John Nelson Darby (1800-1882), who argued that human history was divided into seven dispensations, eras in which God 
related to humans in different ways. This classification assisted Darby and others in accounting for the apparent 
variations in the portraits of God presented in the Scriptures, and also helped to explain (and predict) developments in 
the world. For our purposes, the relevant ideas concern the last dispensation before the End Times, that of the Church. 
Like other forms of classical Protestant premillennialism, dispensationalism held a fundamentally pessimistic view of the 
future of human society. According to its understanding of Scripture, the human race would become worse and worse 
as the time for Christ’s second coming drew nearer. The postmillennial optimism held by many American Protestants 
in the 1800s - that Christian missions and social reform ventures could bring in the Kingdom of God - was rejected by 
dispensationalists as Scripturally unsound and empirically untrue. Things would deteriorate until Christ returned for 
his church and took it out of this world ("the Rapture"), while on earth events quickly moved to the cataclysmic Battle 
of Armageddon foretold in the Book of Revelation, a core text for dispensationalists. Thus, eschatology (the doctrine of 
the "last things") was central to this theology. 


Where does Israel enter the picture, other than as a site for the great battle? For most of the great expounders 
of dispensationalism, including Darby himself, the return of Jews to Palestine was a mark of the approach of Christ’s 
return. Indeed, events leading to the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 provided an enormeus fillip to 
dispensationalist movements in American Protestantism (Fishman, 1973; Weber, 1987). But the Jews were not just a 
"leading indicator" for the approach of the End Times; they play an essential part in the events of that time. For the 
dispensationalists, unlike many Christian "supercessionists" (who saw the Church replacing Israel in God’s redemptive 
plan), the Jews had always remained God’s people, despite their rejection of Christ and - although the accounts varied - 
would in the End Times be restored to the Land which God had promised them and would acknowledge Christ as 
Messiah at his Second Coming. Although there are many variants on this scenario, anyone spending time in a 
dispensational church can attest to the frequent and powerful expression of these ideas, and the fascination of 
dispensationalists with the state of Israel. Indeed, it is not too much to say that dispensationalism became the core of 
premillennialist thinking in a broad swath of the American evangelical community and that it is often difficult to 
distinguish dispensationalism from other brands of premillennial theology (Weber, 1987:11-12; Lienesch, 1993:224-225). 


Lest one think these notions are confined to churches of explicitly dispensationalist orientation, it is only 
necessary to note the multi-million dollar public sales of books such as Hal Lindsey’s several editions of The Late, Great 
Planet Earth (1970), which introduced these theories to the larger religious public. As Timothy Weber (1987) has noted, 
central dispensationalist concepts have been adopted by many traditionalists in conservative Protestant churches, and 
have influenced many mainline Protestant laity and even Catholics. The skyrocketing sales of eschatological tracts during 
the Persian Gulf War confirm that there is a broad and continuing market for these ideas (Jorstad, 1993: 147). Thus, 
we inight expect that public support for Israel among Americans, both elites and mass public, would also be influenced 
by these theological perspectives. 


Of course, the doctrinal beliefs inculeated by generations of dispensationalist preaching are often activated by 
the outspoken public support for Israel from prominent evangelical leaders. These public cues should be matched on the 
other side, however, by the visible stances increasingly adopted by mainline Protestant and Catholic leaders, much more 
critical of Israel and increasingly supportive of Palestinian and Arab interests in the Middle East. The public statements 
and organizational activities of the National Council of Churches and most mainline Protestant denominations have 
reflected a much less positive attitude toward Israeli policies in the 1980s and 1990s (Kimball, 1990). We would expect 
to see these actions affecting the views held by Mainline clergy and lay activists, but also to be reflected in these 
churches’ lay membership. And, based on some poll data - and the absence of strong religious incentives or cues to 
support Israel - we expect secular citizens to be even more critical, when all other factors are taken into account. 


DATA AND METHODS 


To examine the impact of religious variables on attitudes toward Israel, we shall draw on several surveys of 
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clergy, religious activists in American politics, political party contributors, and the mass public. Fortunately, these 
surveys have both detailed religious queries and items on Middle East policy. In the clergy, religious activist, and mass 
public studies we have one or more specific theological items tapping premillennialism or dispensationalism directly. And 
although in the party activist studies we can not identify exactly those holding specific "dispensational" or "premillennial" 
theologies, we can look at the attitudes of those in religious locations dominated by these ideas - evangelical Protestants. 


In the analysis below, we have sought to produce comparable categories for the different samples. Our general 
approach is as follows. First, we divide our samples into "religious traditions," combinations of denominations and 
churches which represent broadly shared theological perspectives and historical experience. Here we follow the scheme 
elaborated upon by Kellstedt and Green (1993), which distinguishes several major American traditions: Evangelical 
Protestant, Mainline Protestant, Catholic, Black Protestant, Liberal Non-Traditional, Jewish, and Secular, with several 
smaller traditions as well. Our major focus will be on the first three and on the growing number of Seculars. Where 
data are available and reliable, we will also comment on other traditions as well. These categories provide better 
measures of religious affiliation than the typical "Protestant, Catholic, Jew" or even "Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist" 
classifications used in most public opinion polls. If religion makes a difference in Americans’ attitudes toward Israel, 
we expect that Evangelical Protestants should be most supportive, Mainline Protestants less supportive (and not too 
different from Catholics), with Non-Traditional Liberals and Secular citizens likely to favor an "even-handed" or even 
pro-Arab position. 


Although our religious tradition measure should be helpful in analyzing support for Israel, there are still 
enormous variations in theological perspectives within each tradition. Here we are interested in premillennialism in 
general and dispensationalism in particular, although we will not usually be able to make the fine distinctions among 
their contemporary variants. If these beliefs are correlated with support for Israel, both across and within religious 
traditions, we have made an important discovery. Of course, these are not the only religious variables of possible interest 
to the student of foreign policy attitudes. In several surveys we have additional measures of religious orientation. While 
we can not incorporate all of these, given our desire for parsimony and comparability across samples, we will comment 
at points about promising leads for more detailed analysis and future research derived from experimentation with these 
other measures. 


We will proceed as follows: First, we investigate the relationships between religious tradition, eschatology and 
Christian Zionism among religious professionals, i.e. Protestant clergy. Presumably we should find a strong relationship 
here, given the attitude constraint typical of the theological and political views of the clergy (Hadden, 1969; Quinley, 
1974; Guth, et al., 1991). Next, we review the same variables among a large sample of contemporary religious activists 
in politics, both clergy and laity, ranging theologically from fundamentalist to liberal. Among these politically conscious 
believers we should see the same patterns, perhaps less well-defined among the laity than among the clergy. Then we 
will turn to a survey of political party activists, conducted in 1986-1988. This should provide a somewhat sterner test 
of the hypothesis, given that religious ideology is not central to many of these activists. Finally, we undertake the hardest 
test of all, the mass public, with its notorious lack of attitudinal constraint and prolific "non-attitudes." If the notions 
associated with dispensational theology predict warmth toward Israel among the mass public, we have considerable 
confidence that Christian Zionism is an important contributor to pro-Israel attitudes. 


To focus on the key variables of religious tradition and eschatology, we use Multiple Ciassification Analysis 
(MCA). In all instances the analysis is restricted to whites: religious affiliation and beliefs often have strikingly different 
political meanings in minority traditions. We also control for the effects of demographic and political variables which 
predict support for Israel in earlier studies. Gilboa (1987) reports that education, age, partisanship, and ideology are 
important correlates of pro-Israel attitudes. Americans who are young, well-educated and (after the 1970s) Republican 
and conservative are more supportive of Israel. Of these, Gilboa argues that education (and related status measures) 
appear most powerful, although he reports no multivariate analyses. In any case, we have included these variables as 
simultaneous controls (covariates) in each analysis. As we report below, these variables often have little impact when 
included with precise religious measures in multivariate analyses. 


1. CLERGY, ACTIVIST LAITY AND CHRISTIAN ZIONISM 


The importance of clergy to the development of religiously linked attitudes is obvious. These professionals are 
not only key agents in religious socialization, but help connect the normative ideas of their tradition to assessment of 
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people and events in the political world (Hadden, 1969; Quinley, 1974; Guth et al., 1991). And clergy may be key actors 
in the mobilization of religious movements in politics. Clergy also exhibit highly constrained worldviews, combining 
theological, social and political perspectives in coherent ideological form. Thus, if religious tradition and eschatogical 
perspective have clear attitudinal effects, they should be most evident among clergy. Here we use surveys of Protestant 
ministers in five major denominations, coordinated by one of the authors in 1988-89 (for details, see Guth et al., 1991). 
These surveys included a question on Mideast policy and detailed theological batteries. 


We have aligned denominations in Table 1 in two ways: First, we divide them into religious traditions, with 
the Assemblies of God (AOG) and Southern Baptists (SBC) in the Evangelical Protestant tradition, and the United 
Methodists (UMC), Disciples of Christ (DOC), and Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.(PCUSA) in the Mainline 
Protestant camp. This assignment is consistent with much recent research (see Kellstedt and Green, 1993). Secondly, 
the order reflects the degree to which each has been influenced by premillennial theology, most notably 
dispensationalism. Pentecostal and charismatic denominations are quite thoroughly dispensationalist in theology, although 
they have modified the doctrine to remove some of the anti-Pentecostal elements stressed by fundamentalists. The 
Southern Baptist Convention has recently been captured by fundamentalist forces, among whom strict dispensationalists 
and other premillennialists are quite numerous, if not dominant. Among mainline churches, United Methodists have at 
times been influenced by some premillennial ideologies, if not by dispensational notions. The Disciples of Christ and 
Presbyterians come from traditions where premillennialism and, especially, dispensationalism was early and forcibly 
rejected by the dominant elites - if not by all clergy and laity (Turner and Guth, 1989; Guth and Turner, 1991). This 
alignment, of course, also has a broader theological content, moving from theologica! traditionalism or orthodoxy to 
more liberal theological attitudes. Thus, a finding that Assemblies clergy were more sympathetic to Israel than the 
Presbyterians might reflect theological differences other than eschatology, such as orthodoxy - or perhaps, the attention 
paid by clergy to prominent spokespersons representing their denomination or religious tradition. To determine whether 
or not eschatology has an independent role we construct a religious doctrine measure. In these surveys, three common 
questions tap core ideas of dispensational premillennialism: the inerrancy of Scripture, acceptance of a premillennial 
interpretation of Scripture, and adherence to a dispensational view. We combined these items into an index and recoded 
it into five categories, ranging from the strongest dispensationalist to the completely non-premillennial (see Appendix 
for wording and reliability). If Christian Zionism is a factor among clergy, support for Israel will vary directly with this 
index. 


[TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


Our dependent variable is a question asking about the desirability of Israel accepting a Palestinian state. As 
the mean scores in Table 1 reveal, both denominational affiliation and eschatology have effects. Assemblies pastors are 
most likely to reject a Palestinian state, followed by Southern Baptists, Methodists, and Disciples of Christ, with 
Presbyterian ministers most inclined to support the Palestinians. Within each denomination, ministers high on 
dispensationalism are closer to the Israeli position, while the nondispensationalists are more pro-Palestinian, although 
premillennialism is more prevalent, of course, among the Evangelical Protestants. The differences are greatest among 
Southern Baptists, who have large numbers of clergy in each theological category. The MCA shows that denomination 
is seemingly more powerful when all variables including age, education, ideology and party are taken into account. The 
covariates are all significant predictors, but in this sample do not always run in the same direction as in recent mass 
public surveys. Support for Israel is lower among younger and better-educated clergy (especially among those with 
extended seminary training), although Republicans and conservatives do take stronger pro-Israeli stances. But most of 
these variables have only minor effects, except for ideology, which accounts for somewhat less variance than 
dispensationalism (data not shown). As the multiple R-squared demonstrates, the two religious measures account for the 
lion’s share of variance, with all six variables explaining a very respectable 31.6%. 


We can confirm and elaborate on this pattern with data from the Wheaton Religious Activist Study. This 1990 
survey of religious activists from eight political interest groups elicited almost 5,000 responses, including those of 1000 
pastors. Some of these clergy are Mainline Protestants and Catholics, but most are Evangelical Protestants, permitting 
us a more detailed look at this diverse tradition (for details, see Guth et al., 1993). We asked respondents how close they 
felt to the state of Israel. Table 2 reports the results for clergy in the sample, divided by religious tradition and 
dispensationalism (see Appendix for construction of dispensationalism index used in Tables 2-4). Not surprisingly, 
Evangelical clergy feel closer to Israel than do Mainline Protestants or Catholics, who are almost identical in their scores. 
Once again, in all three traditions, dispensationalists are significantly closer to Israel. And across this predominantly 
Evangelical Protestant sample, dispensationalism is the best predictor. Republican identification and conservative 
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ideology are again associated with support for Israel, but have only minor effects when entered simultaneously with 
religious tradition and eschatology. Neither age nor education level has a significant effect when other variables are 
controlled. This probably reflects the nature of the sample, which includes primarily well-educated clergy from all 
traditions, with relatively few of the "called" ministers, without seminary training, who are quite numerous in the AOG 
and Southern Baptist surveys discussed above. Nevertheless, these results are consistent with those in Table 1: in two 
different samples, using slightly different measures of eschatology, and different measures of warmth toward Israel, we 
find that Evangelical Protestant clergy and, more specifically, those of dispensationalist bent, are most likely to back 
Israel. 


[TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 


Do the 4000 laity in these interest groups behave the same way? Presumably they should be swayed more by 
their religious beliefs than the average citizen, but might not have the strong attitudinal constraint characteristic of 
clergy. Table 3 reports the MCA results for the laity subsample. The findings are consistent with the clergy studies, with 
a few variations. Evangelical laity are much more pro-Israel than Mainline Protestant laity, but Catholic activists are 
even less pro-Israel than Mainline Protestants. Once again the link between dispensational theology and sentiment toward 
Israel holds, across the sample and within each religious tradition. The greatest differences by eschatology occur among 
the evangelicals, where strong dispensationalists are highly pro-Israel, while evangelical non-dispensationalists are 
actually the group furthest from Israel in the entire sample. (This interaction between religious tradition and 
dispensationalism shows up as a significant and substantive effect in the MCA.) As expected, among laity the predictive 
power of the two religious measures is somewhat less than among the clergy, yet they account together for close to 20% 
of the variance (compared to 28% for the clergy in the Wheaton study). The control variables are ali significant in this 
case, but the direction differs from earlier studies in some instances. Republicans and conservatives are again more pro- 
Israel, but as with the 1988 clergy studies, younger and better-educated respondents feel further from Israel, not closer. 
Although all four control variables have significant effects, their impact is modest compared to the religious measures 
(data not shown). 


(TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


A comparison of clergy and laity within the two Protestant traditions and within the constituent denominational 
groups uncovers some intriguing patterns. As Tables 2 and 3 reveal, Evangelical clergy and laity, in aggregate at least, 
are closely matched in their felt proximity to Israel (clergy mean =2.73; laity mean=2.68). The Mainline clergy, however, 
are distinctly less friendly to Israel (mean =3.53) than Mainline laity (mean=3.32). And, although the Ns are relatively 
small, the same pattern appears among activists from the larger denominational groups in each tradition. For example, 
the mean scores of laity and clergy in Evangelical Protestant groups are: Non-Denominational Charismatic (2.04 1.83); 
Non-Denominational Fundamentalist (2.35 2.41); Conservative Baptist (2.53 2.37); Southern Baptist (2.55 2.57); Non- 
Denominational Evangelical (2.69 2.68); Christian and Missionary Alliance (2.73 2.73); Nazarene (2.80 2.68); and, 
Baptist General Conference (2.96 2.78). Compare these to the differences between laity and clergy in the Mainline 
churches: United Methodist (3.04 3.47); Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (3.35 3.65); Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.(3.37 3.52); and, United Church of Christ (3.38 3.72). Although the size of the subsamples lead us to be 
cautious, this pattern is suggestive. There are several possible explanations: popular dispensational ideas may indeed have 
the kind of influence Weber (1987) claims among some Mainline laity, while Mainline clergy are more attentive to, and 
influenced by, denominational positions favoring "balanced" Middle East policies. The higher level of clergy education 
compared to laity, or the special nature of seminary training in Mainline institutions, may also be factors. Whatever the 
reason, it is very tempting to find yet another example of the much-discussed political gap between Mainline clergy and 
laity (Hadden, 1969; but cf. Hertzke, 1988). Whether such differences obtain on other foreign policy issues is a 
fascinating topic for future research. 


As the observant reader has noticed, there are obviously some important differences within the Evangelical 
camp over Israel. The Wheaton sample’s Evangelical predominance allows us to explore in greater depth the sources 
of differences by comparing activists from various evangelical traditions. To maximize our N’s, we recombined the 
sample, including both clergy and laity. In Table 4, we divide the Evangelical tradition into denominational families: 
Pentecostal, Non-Denominational Evangelical, Baptist, Holiness, evangelical Presbyterian, European Free Church, and 
Reformed. Once again, we have arrayed the denominational families in the order of historic premillennial influences in 
general, and dispensational impact in particular. Pentecostals are by far the strongest supporters of Israel, with Non- 
Denominational Evangelicals (who include many charismatics) next. Baptists, with historic ties to premillennial 
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movements come third. Evangelicals with fewer links to Protestant millennialism, such as the Holiness churches - or 
historic antipathy to such movements, as among the Presbyterian, European Free, and Reformed Churches, are 
increasingly distant from Israel. Note especially the strong "feel far from" score of the Reformed contingent, drawn from 
a tradition which has always rejected premillennial eschatology. 


That this effect is connected to the eschatological orientation of these Protestants is illustrated by the figures 
for smaller groups not listed in the Table. Members of the churches of Christ, a historic restorationist group which has 
long opposed dispensational theology, also report feeling far from Israel, a result comporting nicely with Mel Hailey’s 
study of their clergy, who dissent strongly from a statement that the state of Israel has special theological! standing (data 
from Hailey; cf. Hughes, 1991). Yet, many of the non-dispensational evangelical churches have been influenced, at least 
among laity, by popular dispensationalist ideas. As Table 4 shows, within religious families adherence to dispensational 
ideas predicts stronger support for Israel. The MCA confirms that the dispensational index is the most potent explicand 
of attitudes toward Israel, with denominational family retaining influence even when dispensationalism and the control 
variables are accounted for. Once again, religious variables explain attitudes much better than education (not a 
significant predictor in this Evangelical subsample), age or the political variables, although ideology and partisanship 
remain statistically significant and of some substantive importance. 


[TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 


As we conclude our look at religious elites and activists, we should note that in each of the studies we have 
additional measures of religious orientation which we have not used because they are not available across all samples. 
These measures not only reinforce our findings but, if incorporated, add to the predictive power of the modeis. For 
example, in both the 1988 clergy and the 1990 Wheaton activist samples we use religious self-identification (Wilcox, Jelen 
and Leege, 1993). As one might suspect, clergy or activists identifying as Pentecostals or charismatics are most supportive 
of Israel, followed by fundamentalists, and self-identifying evangelicals. "Mainline," "liberal," and "ecumenical" 
Christians are much less supportive. Similarly, in the Wheaton study many religious items, especially items assessing 
views of the Bible and the "born-again" experience, have strong bivariate correlations with the Israel measure, and add 
substantially to the power of multivariate analyses. The same can be said for other doctrinal items, most of which tap 
characteristic emphases of Protestant premillennial theologies. 


2. POLITICAL PARTY ACTIVISTS AND CHRISTIAN ZIONISM 


Do these influences extend beyond the circles of religious professionals and activists? What about political elites? 
Here we are at a mild disadvantage, not having the same detailed religious measures available in the surveys used to this 
point. Still, evidence from two surveys of 2600 Republican and Democratic party contributors conducted by the authors 
in 1986-88 provide supporting evidence (for details, see Green, Guth and Fraser, 1991). We asked respondents whether 
the U.S. should seek closer ties with Israel or not. We also determined the respondents’ precise denominational 
affiliation. In Table 5, we have divided the combined sample into religious traditions, this time separating the Evangelical 
Protestant Tradition into Pentecostals, the prime support group for Marion G. "Pat" Robertson’s 1988 campaign for 
the GOP presidential nomination (Green and Guth, 1988) and other Evangelicals. Then we include Mainline Protestants 
and Catholics, as in previous tables, and add two groups found only in small numbers in the earlier samples, but much 
more numerous here: Liberal Non-Traditional religionists (primarily Unitarians, Quakers, and Humanists), and Secular 
activists, those with virtually no "religious" traits, beliefs or affiliations. 


In these surveys, unfortunately, we have no precise measure of premillennial or dispensationalist beliefs. A 
logical proxy is a standard Bible item, asking respondents whether the Bible should be taken as the literal Word of God, 
the inspired but not literal Word of God, or as a collection of fables, legends and moral precepts (Kellstedt and Smidt, 
1993; see Appendix for exact wording). Dispensationalists and premillennialists have a very high view of Scripture and 
should dominate the first category, while more liberal or secular respondents will comprise a large portion of those 
taking the third option, making the Bible question a useful surrogate for a direct eschatological item. Nevertheless, we 
should expect considerably weaker relationships, given both the different type of sample and the measurement error in 
one of the independent variables. 


[TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE] 
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Despite these limitations, religious variables work. Table 5 shows that Evangelical Protestants are friendliest 
toward Israel, with Pentecostals leading the way. Indeed, the Pentecostal contributors are more convinced of the need 
for closer ties than are Jewish activists (mean scores, 1.72 and 2.56, respectively). In a now-familiar pattern, Evangelicals 
are followed by Mainline Protestants and Catholics, with Liberal Non-Traditionalists and Secular donors preferring 
somewhat more distant relations. Within religious categories support for Israel declines as activists’ view of the Bible 
falls. As the MCA shows, once again both religious tradition and view of the Bible have substantial effects even 
controlling for party identification, ideology, age and education, accounting for 10% of the variance. An interaction 
effect is also present between religious tradition and view of the Bible, with the latter having greater impact on 
Evangelicals. Surprisingly, neither party identification nor ideology has a significant effect in this highly political sample 
when entered with the religious variables. Once again, education has a small but significant effect which runs counter 
to those reported in mass public surveys, i.e., among activists the better-educated are less pro-Israel. Age has a very 
small impact: younger activists are slightly more supportive of Israel, similar to the relationships reported in the mass 
public by earlier studies. In any case, the political and demographic variables pale in importance compared to the 
religious measures. Indeed, adding other items such as the political relevance of religion to the respondent and frequency 
of church attendance boosts the variance explained to almost 15%, although religious tradition and view of the Bible 
remain by far the most important predictors. 


3. CHRISTIAN ZIONISM IN THE MASS PUBLIC 


Now we approach the most difficult task: determining whether religious variables assist us in understanding 
the American public’s attitudes toward Israel and Middle East policy. For this purpose we draw on data from our recent 
survey of 4001 Americans, conducted by the Survey Research Center of the University of Akron. This survey was 
designed to chart the links between religious affiliations, beliefs and behaviors and American political life (for details, 
see Green, 1992). We included a direct measure of eschatological orientations, asking about a belief central to 
dispensationalism: "The world will end in a battle at Armageddon between Jesus and the Anti-Christ" (five-point scale, 
"Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree"). Premillennialists of all sorts, but especially dispensationalists, should answer 
this question affirmatively (see Turner and Guth, 1989). Our dependent variable is an item asking respondents whether 
the U.S. should back Israel rather than the Arabs in the Middle East. 


We report in Table 6 an analysis of responses by religious tradition and the single Armageddon question. Note 
once again the clear pattern of declining support for Israel when moving from Evangelical Protestants, through Mainline 
Protestants and Catholics, to Secular citizens, with by far the largest gap appearing between Evangelical and Mainline 
Protestants. And, once more, we find that the question on Armageddon distinguishes pro-Israel attitudes both across 
the sample and within religious traditions. Among laity, however, the range within the three Christian traditions between 
the dispensationally oriented and opponents is about the same, although the score support for Israel declines among 
“dispensationalists" with movement from the Evangelical to Catholic traditions. As the MCA confirms, both religious 
tradition and eschatology have an independent impact on views toward Israel. Indeed, in this mass sample only the two 
religious variables have much effect. Party identification, ideology, and education fall short of significance, even with 
the large N, and younger citizens are only marginally more pro-Israel than older voters. The two religious variables 
together explain about 7% of the total variance. 


[TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE] 


The relatively small proportion of the variance explained in the mass public sample does not come as much of 
a surprise, of course, but it does lead to another question: do other religious variables add to our ability to predict 
support for Israel? Because of the Akron study’s focus on religious measures we have many items which tap religious 
identifications, beliefs, and practices. Considerable experimentation reveals that incorporation of other beliefs often 
associated with conservative Protestant theology increases our predictive ability. The most powerful is a three-point item 
asking whether respondents considered themselves "born-again" Christians and whether that meant having a specific 
experience in time or gradual development in faith (Jelen, Smidt and Wilcox, 1993). Those with dramatic experiences 
are considerably more pro-Israel. So are those respondents who consider themselves "fundamentalists" or "charismatics," 
even after other religious variables are taken into account. Following up an earlier lead from the Wheaton study, we 
also broke the Evangelical and Mainline traditions into their constituent denominational families. For the larger families, 
the mean support for Israel from highest to lowest are as follows: Pentecostal (2.46), Holiness (2.57), Non- 
Denominational Evangelical (2.67), Baptist (2.77), (and for the Mainline) Presbyterians (3.12), Methodists (3.14), 
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Lutherans (3.25), and United Church of Christ (3.54). Once again, the consistency of results among the various samples 
is striking. Finally, those who consider their religious beliefs important for political decisions are stronger supporters 
of Israel. Incorporating these additional variables in the MCA raises the variance explained to almost 12%. 


One additional note is in order. Foreign policy attitudes may also be influenced by respondents’ attitude toward 
domestic groups and policies. As Kevin Hill (1993) demonstrates, racial attitudes are by far the best predictor of 
Americans’ attitudes toward South Africa. This suggests that Americans’ support for Israel may be structured by their 
attitudes toward Jews. And in fact, respondents’ felt proximity to Jews is a solid predictor of attitudes toward Israel, 
even controlling for the religious variables and the covariates (although it does not match religious tradition or the 
dispensationalism index in substantive importance). Thus, not surprisingly, many citizens do seem to evaluate 
psychologically distant foreign policy issues through the lens of more proximate domestic group likes and dislikes. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have argued that carefully constructed indicators of religious orientation are essential for providing a more 
complete view of American public opinion toward important foreign policy issues such as U.S.-Israeli relations. In this 
case, both religious tradition and religious doctrine influence attitudes. Evangelical Protestants are more favorable to 
the State of Israel than Mainline Protestants, who in turn are more supportive than Catholics and Secular citizens. Even 
within the Evangelical tradition, there are some stark differences, with Pentecostals and fundamentalist groups friendliest 
toward Israel. And within each Christian tradition, an eschatological doctrine - premillennial dispensationalism - predicts 
positive assessments of Israel. These patterns are remarkably consistent across several samples, in different populations, 
mass and elite, taken at different times, and using somewhat varying measures of both the independent and dependent 
variables. And religious variables consistently outperform the demographic and political measures which have been cited 
in earlier studies as most influential in shaping opinion toward Israel. 


These findings may be especially important in tracking the future of the American public’s views on Middle 
East policy. As we noted above, public attitudes toward Israel have become more volatile over the last decade. Indeed, 
one could argue that American public opinion has passed through at least two "dispensations" in the postwar era: a 
period of very high and virtually unquestioning positive support for the Jewish state, and, more recently, a period of 
reassessment and attitude instability. In the wake of Israel’s activities in southern Lebanon, its involvement the "Iran- 
Contra" affair, its repression of the Palestinian "Intifada," as well as its policies regarding settlements on the West Bank, 
it has become much more difficult for the American public to reach a consensus about what our relationship should be 
with Israel. This is true even among Christian Zionists (Lienesch, 1993:232-233). If Americans are increasingly 
confronted with diverse and often conflicting perspectives on Middle East policy, we would expect that among a large 
segment of the public, prophetic cues derived from the Evangelical tradition would minimize the "cognitive dissonance" 
associated with this foreign policy issue and resolve it in Israel’s favor. 


Where do we go from here? Perhaps the most promising direction for further research is to determine whether 
religious variables have an impact on other foreign policy attitudes and, perhaps more important, whether they help 
structure the general heuristic frameworks citizens use to think about foreign policy. Perhaps the connection between 
religion and attitudes toward Israel is unique, bound up as it is with a religious entity (Israel) and biblical interpretation. 
But we suspect that religious variables may in fact be linked to a good many specific issues (e.g. defense spending or 
foreign aid) and to the larger structures in which these attitudes are imbedded, such as Holsti’s Militant and Cooperative 
Internationalisms. Evangelical Protestants, for example, more often take "hawkish" defense postures, while Mainline 
Protestants and Catholics (especially among elites) may be more amenable to foreign aid programs, reflecting their 
"social gospel" theological orientations. For at least some Americans religious beliefs may be primary determinants of 
political worldviews. If so, religious variables may be profitably introduced into hierarchical models of attitude constraint 
in foreign affairs (see Hurwitz and Peffley, 1987). Future research in this area will produce results if careful attention 
is paid to conceptualization and measurement of religion in all dimensions: affiliation, beliefs and practices. After all, 
given the intense religious commitments of many Americans, no policy area will be altogether immune from religious 
influence. 
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APPENDIX 


In this paper we use a number of measures of premillennial dispensationalism. The questions used to construct each of 
these measures and the reliabilities are reported below for each index. 


1988 Clergy Surveys. (Table 1) 
Five point Likert items, ranging from 1, "Strongly Agree," to 5, "Strongly Disagree." 


"The Bible clearly teaches a ’premillennial view’ of history and the future." 
"I believe in a dispensationalist interpretation of Scripture." 
"Scriptures are the inerrant word of God not only in matters of faith, but in all other matters as well." 


alpha=.83 


1990 Wheaton Religious Activist Study. (Tables 2-4) 
Five point Likert items, ranging from 1, "Strongly Agree," to 5, "Strongly Disagree." 


"I believe in the ’Rapture’ of the church." 
"The Bible teaches a premillennial view of history." 


"Which of the following comes CLOSEST to your views regarding the Bible? 

1. The Bible is God’s Word, as is meant to be taken literally, word for word. 

2. The Bible is God’s Word, and all it says is true, but it is not meant to be taken literally, word for word. 

3. The Bible is God’s Word, and is authoritative for Christian faith and practice, but it is not intended as a book of 
science and history. 

4. The Bible was written by men inspired by God but it does contain some spiritual errors, often reflecting the limitations 
of its authors and their eras. 

5. The Bible is a good book because it was written by wise men, but God had nothing to do with it. 

6. The Bible was written by men who lived so long ago that it is worth very little today." 


For our analysis, responses 5 and 6 were combined to produce a five-category item, for use in the scale. 


alpha=.74 for the clergy subsample 
alpha=.70 for the laity subsample. 


1986-1988 Party Contributor Studies. (Table 5) 


"Which of the following comes closest to your view of the Bible? 
1. the actual Word of God, to be taken literally, word for word 

2. the inspired Word of God, but not all to be taken literally 

3. an ancient book of fables, legends, history and moral precepts." 
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TABLE 1 


1988 PROTESTANT CLERGY STUDIES 
SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY DENOMINATION AND DISPENSATIONALISM, 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


QUESTION: "A lasting peace in the Middle East will require Israel to recognize some kind of Palestinian State." 
[1=Strongly Disagree, 5=Strongly Agree] 


Grand Mean = 3.67 


(Weightec 
DENOMINATION 


Evangelical: 
AOG 
SBC 


Mainline: 
UMC 
DOC 
PCUSA 


DISPENSATIONALISM 
VERY HIGH 
HIGH 
MODERATE 
LOW 
VERY LOW 


MULTIPLE R 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED 


SOURCE: 


UNADJUSTED 
MEAN SCORES 


MEAN Eta 


ADJUSTED FOR 
INDEPENDENT 


MEAN Beta 


1988 Clergy Surveys, conducted by James L. Guth, Helen Lee Turner, 


John C. Green, and Margaret M. Poloma (see Guth, et al., 1991). 


ADJUSTED FOR 
INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Beta 


711 3.33 3.50 3.61 
694 3.89 3.81 3.76 
711 4.06 3.89 3.77 
739 4.19 3.97 3.89 
.48 .29 .20 
419 2.83 3.15 3.40 
748 3.:0 3.39 3.57 
416 3.356 3.56 3.68 
932 3.96 3.80 3.72 
99] 4.22 4.03 3.81 
.49 .29 13 
.526 .562 
13 


TABLE 2 


1990 WHEATON RELIGIOUS ACTIVIST STUDY 
SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND DISPENSATIONALISM 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


(Clergy Subsample) 


QUESTION: "How close do you feel to the State of Israel." 
{[1=Very close, 5=Very far] 


Grand Mean = 3.01 
UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED FOR ADJUSTED FOR 
MEAN SCORES INDEPENDENT INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Eta MEAN Beta MEAN Beta 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
EVANGELICAL 2.73 2.97 3.04 
MAINLINE 3.54 3.13 3.03 
CATHOLIC k 3.49 2.97 2.78 


DISPENSATIONALISM 
VERY HIGH 
HIGH 
MODERATE 
LOW 
VERY LOW 


MULTIPLE R 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED 


SOURCE: 1990 Wheaton Religious Activist Study, conducted by Lyman A. Kellstedt, 
John C. Green, Corwin E. Smidt, and James L. Guth (see Guth, et al., 1993). 


.33 .06 .07 
166 2:43 2.34 
98 2.41 2.45 2.56 
173 2.80 2.81 2.88 
198 3.40 3.39 3.31 
234 3.70 3.67 3.51 
$2 .39 
216 308 
.276 .308 
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TABLE 3 


1990 WHEATON RELIGIOUS ACTIVIST STUDY 
SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND DISPENSATIONALISM 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


(Laity Subsample) 


QUESTION: "How close do you feel to the State of Israel." 
{1=Very close, 5= Very far] 


Grand Mean = 2.90 
UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED FOR ADJUSTED FOR 
MEAN SCORES INDEPENDENT INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Eta MEAN Beta MEAN Beta 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
EVANGELICAL 2.69 2.85 2.87 
MAINLINE 3.31 3.03 2.99 
CATHOLIC 3.48 2.99 2.92 


DISPENSATIONALISM 
VERY HIGH 
HIGH 
MODERATE 
LOW 
VERY LOW 


MULTIPLE R 441 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED 195 


SOURCE: 1990 Wheaton Religious Activist Study, conducted by Lyman A. Kellstedt, 
John C. Green, Corwin E. Smidt, and James L. Guth (see Guth, et al., 1993). 


| 
ae .06 .04 
599 2.08 2.12 2.28 
524 2.44 2.47 2.58 
876 2.89 2.93 2.97 
672 3.39 3.35 2.23 
501 3.69 3.63 3.42 
41 31 
.466 
.217 
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TABLE 4 


1990 WHEATON RELIGIOUS ACTIVIST STUDY 


SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY DENOMINATIONAL FAMILY AND DISPENSATIONALISM, 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 


MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 
(Members of Evangelical Denominations only) 


QUESTION: "How close do you feel to the State of Israel?" 
{[1=Very close, 5=Very far] 


Grand Mean = 2.68 
UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED FOR 
MEAN SCORES INDEPENDENT 


(N) MEAN Eta MEAN Beta 
DENOMINATIONAL FAMILY 
PENTECOSTAL 2.26 2.40 
NONDENOM 2.46 2.52 
BAPTIST 2.69 yy 
HOLINESS 2.83 219 
PRESBYTERIAN 3.03 
EUROPEAN FREE 3.07 2.95 
REFORMED 3.92 3.23 


DISPENSATIONALISM 
VERY HIGH 
HIGH 
MODERATE 
LOW 
VERY LOW 
.38 


MULTIPLE R .446 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED .199 


SOURCE: 1990 Wheaton Religious Activist Study, conducted by Lyman A. Kellstedt, 
John C. Green, Corwin E. Smidt, and James L. Guth (see Guth, et al., 1993). 


ADJUSTED FOR 
INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Beta 


2.42 
2.83 
2.75 
2.81 
2.83 
2.86 
3.21 


16 14 
2.24 
2.52 
2.81 
3.13 
3.30 
.28 
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TABLE 5 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC CONTRIBUTORS 
SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND VIEW OF THE BIBLE, 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


(whites only) 


QUESTION: "Should the U.S. seek closer ties with Israel or not?" 
{1=Much closer, 7=Much more distant] 


Grand Mean = 3.78 


UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED FOR ADJUSTED FOR 
MEAN SCORES INDEPENDENT INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Eta MEAN Beta MEAN Beta 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
PENTECOSTAL 1.72 2.34 2.44 
EVANGELICAL 3.38 3.65 3.67 
MAINLINE 3.78 3.78 3.76 
CATHOLIC 3.78 3.72 3.75 
LIBERAL NONTRAD 4.40 4.20 4.11 
SECULAR 4.46 4.20 4.22 


VIEW OF THE BIBLE 
LITERAL 2.72 3.04 3.12 
INSPIRED 3.74 3.74 
FABLES, LEGENDS 4.31 4.10 4.06 


MULTIPLE R 319 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED 


SOURCE: Republican and Democratic Party Contributor Studies, 1986-1988, conducted by 
John C. Green, James L. Guth, and Cleveland R. Fraser (see Green, et al., 1991) 


.28 18 17 
.28 19 17 
09 
| 109 
17 


TABLE 6 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL BY RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND DISPENSATIONALISM 
WITH PARTY IDENTIFICATION, IDEOLOGY, AGE AND EDUCATION CONTROLLED 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


(National sample; whites only) 


QUESTION: "The United States should back Israel over the Arabs in the Middle East." 
{[1=Strongly Agree, 5=Strongly Disagree] 


Grand mean = 3.14 


UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED FOR ADJUSTED FOR 
MEAN SCORES INDEPENDENT INDEPEND/COVAR 


MEAN Eta MEAN Beta MEAN Beta 
RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
EVANGELICAL 2:77 2.90 2.91 
MAINLINE 3.20 3.22 3.23 
CATHOLIC 3.33 3.30 3.30 
SECULAR 3.40 3.21 3.21 


DISPENSATIONALISM 
VERY HIGH 
HIGH 
MODERATE 
LOW 
VERY LOW 


MULTIPLE R 
MULTIPLE R-SQUARED 


SOURCE: University of Akron Study of Religion and Politics in America, 1992, conducted 
by John C. Green, Lyman A. Kellstedt, Corwin E. Smidt, and James L. Guth. 


at 14 13 
396 2.66 2.77 2.78 
270 2.88 2.93 2.94 
360 3.09 3.09 3.10 
277 3.27 3.24 3.24 
971 3.39 3.34 3.33 
.23 18 17 
261 .268 
.068 .073 
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ALTERNATIVE PARADIGMS OF ETHNIC HARMONY 


ETHNIC HARMONY: A NEGLECTED FOCUS 


From Australia to Yugoslavia, problems of ethnic conflict dominate the attention of jour- 
nalists and scholars today (Coakley 1992). The assumption is that an understanding of the 
origins of conflict between ethnic groups will help to solve problems. But can reversing his- 
torical processes or establishing new structural political arrangements work? Studies of caus- 
es of civil strife and international violence, which similarly focus on abnormal phenomena, 
have yet to lead to useful nostrums (Haas 1992b:ch6-7), so it appears that the study of ethnic 
conflict is also unlikely to serve the goal of promoting peaceful ethnic coexistence. A more 
positive approach is to study the way in which communities of diverse peoples can develop 
peaceful ethnic relations. Such efforts at community-building explain the success of regional 
cooperation among the states of Southeast Asia and the South Pacific (Haas 1989a,b), so 
case studies of successful movement from ethnic disharmony to ethnic peace hold out a pro- 
mise of reproducibility to other situations. Research on the content, development, and re- 
production of ethnic harmony requires a sorting out of at least fifteen theories that can serve 
to place theories of ethnic conflict into a larger perspective. 


PARADIGMS 


1. Military hegemonism. Historically, civilizations arose within multiethnic empires, such 
as those of China, Persia, and Rome. Ethnic harmony occurred when a dominant ethnic elite 
established a rigid hierarchy, forcing other groups through superior military resources to ac- 
cept domination or face extermination (McNeill 1986). Yet empires fell, and subject peoples 
resisted. The theory of ethnic harmony through militaristic hegemony is distasteful today. 

2. Assimilationism. In more recent history, the solution to the schismogenetic tendencies 
of culturally subordinate groups has been for ethnic elites to legitimate their control through 
a policy of assimilation (Coakley 1992:349). The Austrian empire, for example, allowed no 
universities to operate unless German was the medium of instruction; the argument was that 
German culture is universal, whereas Czech or Slovak culture is parochial. As the Russian 
empire extended control over the Caucasus and Central Asian regions, the rulers insisted 
that subordinate groups adopt Russian culture and language. The superiority of one culture 
Or passive acquiescence to oppression presuppose that ethnic peace results from cultural do- 
minance and its concomitant, the accommodation of subordinate groups to an orthodoxy. 
Oppression, however, leads to resistance, so assimilationist strategies are now considered to 
have failed historically. 

3. Nationalism. Most of the Christian states of Europe in time embraced the theory of 
cultural nationalism, namely, that ethnic peace emerges when a people can occupy a state of 
its own, without outside interference. Although the idea of nationalism dates from at least 
the sixteenth century (Braudel 1979), the nationalist agenda did not dominate international 
relations until the nineteenth century. The writings of Giuseppe Mazzini (1860) did much to 
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present nationalistic ideas as a pathway toward ethnic harmony. In practice, however, the 
agenda was seldom achieved. French dominated France, Germans took control of Germany, 
but pockets of minorities remained throughout Europe and elsewhere. Cultural nationalism 
developed into Herrenvolk nationalism, in which the dominant culture was regarded as a 
"chosen people," while Jews and other minorities had second-class status. Cultural national- 
ism, thus, has failed to amalgamate diverse peoples. 

4. Capitalism. The ideology of capitalism, as developed by Adam Smith (1776), David Ri- 
cardo (1817), and others, promised ethnic harmony through a different route. By demanding 
the repeal of feudal privilege and nationalist tariffs, capitalists argued that people should be 
judged by their productivity, not the color of their skin. Sociologist Robert Park (1939:24) 
expected the industrial revolution to obliterate ethnic distinctions, and contemporary theo- 
rists continue to sing the same assimilationist song (Alford 1963; Apter 1963; Coakley 1992: 
353; Dahl 1967; Deutsch 1969; Eisenstadt 1966; Lipset & Rokkan 1967; Nairn 1977; Smelser 
1968). Economic freedom enabled some members of the Jewish population in Europe to 
achieve a measure of wealth, thereby compensating for their lack of political power; Chinese 
had the same experience in Southeast Asia. The hypothesis that ethnic tensions dissipate in 
times of economic plenty is also consistent with this utopian capitalist theory, though not 
identical. On the other hand, politicai power enables certain groups to gain an edge over all 
others in the economy, thereby creating a class structure with a few rich on top, a mass of 
blue-collar workers who sell their labor for minimal wages, and a buffer of middle-level 
white-collar workers who are comfortable but unlikely to accumulate sufficient capital to be- 
come rich. Class lines, in turn, often coincide with ethnic divisions in capitalist societies, re- 
sulting in tensions whenever the lower ranks protest, whereupon capitalist elites tell them 
that their status is determined by scores on civil service tests, college entrance exams, or their 
productivity, even when the tests and exams are written by the top groups without considera- 
tion for ethnic minorities, and productivity is a function of a price structure in which capital- 
ists discount to their friends but make hard bargains with ethnic rivals. Political scientist V. 
O. Key (1949), hardly a Marxist, argues that politicians in the United States continue to 
stress ethnicity in order to avoid confronting issues of class. 

5. Separatism. According to sociologist James Coleman (1988), communication within 
ethnic groups, whether dominant or subordinate, flows easily and quickly because of cultural 
familiarity, whereas transactions across ethnic groups are likely to run into ethnic misunder- 
standing and thus are more costly. The result is a segmentation of economic enterprises 
along ethnic lines. Two theories of ethnic harmony follow from these premises. The first 
theory is one of segregation, wherein ethnic enterprises are entirely communal in production, 
marketing, and sales. The segregationist doctrine of "separate but equal" and the separatist 
cultural pluralism of philospher Horace Kallen (1924) were based on the view that contact 
between ethnic groups is likely to be difficult, ergo different ethnic groups should live and 
work apart. For economist Gunnar Myrdal (1944, 1957), the monoethnic social underpin- 
nings of economic segregation made separatism inevitable (cf. Akerlof 1976). Separatist en- 
capsulation may work harmoniously in Canada, Switzerland, or elsewhere (Cameron 1974; 
Coakley 1992:346, 350-351; Steinberg 1976), but in the United States segregation was bound 
to fail in the urban North or rural South, where White captains of industry or planta-tion 
owners preferred to use the cheap labor of Blacks to amass huge profits. Moreover, as soon 
as ethnic groups were divided between urban and suburban residential patterns, industries 
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could move away from locations in the cities to further ghettoize Blacks (Wilson 1980). In 
the Southwest, where large Mexican and Native American populations were once quite isola- 
ted, Nathan Glazer (1983) celebrates a "Western model" of pluralistic but separate ethnic re- 
lations. But many of these ethnic minorities would rather earn more money in the cities than 
enjoy a poor but perilous existence in the desert; in the Western part of the United States, 
widespread urbanization and suburbanization today are more popular than spatial separa- 
tism. Most ethnic groups resented the segregationist theory of ethnic harmony. 

6. Economic interdependence. The second theory constructed by those expecting economic 
segmentation is known as the theory of ethnic harmony through supposedly inevitable econo- 
mic interdependence (Barth & Noel 1972). One variant of this theory, the concept of the 
middle-man minority, is a scenario in which minorities locate economic niches where they do 
not compete with other groups (Bonacich (1973, 1975; Bonacich & Modell 1980; Lieberson 
1980). A less flattering characterization of this theory is that it finds a virtue in an ethnic 
caste system born of necessity. Minority entrepreneurship in marginal businesses may de- 
scribe the early stages of segmentation by immigrant groups, but native-born competitors dis- 
placed by cut-rate prices from immigrant enterprises have usually reacted with hostility, and 
second- and third-generation members of these immigrant groups have hardly revelled in 
self-exclusion from the mainstream (See & Wilson 1988: 233). For sociologist Pierre van den 
Berghe (1967), post-industrial society is built atop an increasingly interdependent economy 
in which services are exchanged more than goods; plantation agriculture and factory produc- 
tion, which require class divisions, fade away, and the need to get along with persons of all 
ethnic groups increases or the interlinked economy might fragment into uneconomic en- 
claves. Van den Berghe, however, wrote twenty-five years ago. Today, we recognize that pri- 
mary production is being exported from the First to the Third World, and displaced workers 
are finding ethnic scapegoats. More bluntly, sociologist Morris Janowitz (1978:548) argues 
that economic interdependence has to be politically negotiated, but such negotiations are 
hamstrung by lack of interdependence in the first place. 

7. Equalitarianism. Proponents of equalitarian ideologies in the nineteenth century, such 
as Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (1848), questioned the view that subordinate groups 
should underwrite their own exploitation by political acquiescence. Marxists urged worker 
solidarity, regardless of ethnicity, and they have viewed racist doctrines as efforts to legiti- 
mate inequality. Historically, however, monoethnic tradeunions came first, and they resisted 
becoming broader-based multiethnic collective bargainers in seeking to narrow the income 
gap between employers and employed. Theorists of internal colonialism, consistent with 
Marxist principles, argue that certain ethnic groups are deliberately deprived of opportunities 
for capital accumulation, cultural acceptance, decent housing, and occupational advancement 
so that they will be forced to do the dirty work of society (Blauner 1972; Hechter 1975). Al- 
ternatively stated, capitalists construct split labor markets, pitting ethnic groups against one 
another, in order to keep costs down (Blumer 1965; Bonacich 1972). For Marxists, ethnic 
harmony would result from increased economic equality; the end of class divisions would ob- 
viate resentment among workers of different ethnic backgrounds. Less utopian equalitarian- 
ists favor systems to redistribute wealth more equally as a nostrum for ethnic harmony (Bre- 
ton 1984; Horowitz 1985). Some non-Marxists contend that minorities assimilate when arti- 
ficial barriers to social mobility are removed, but that minorities reject the dominant culture 
in rigidly stratified societies (van den Berghe 1967; Wilson 1976, 1987). The Soviet Union, 
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however, proletarianized most ethnic groups, and state terror deterred ethnic unrest. When 
state terror ended, proletarianization remained, but violence ensued, thereby undermining 
the theory. 

8. Liberal democracy. Alexis de Tocqueville (1840) presents an alternative view. Rather 
than a socioeconomic explanation for the rise of polyethnic yet peaceful modern societies, he 
argues that democratization is the driving force behind the tendency for different peoples to 
live together in harmony. Principles of equal justice for all, albeit first applied to individuals 
in the dominant ethnic group, were later extended to minorities in Anglo-European societies. 
Democratic theory granted certain basic rights, such as the freedom to associate, so groups 
with lesser power could form networks of mutual aid, voluntary organizations, and even fac- 
tions within political parties (Dahl 1961, 1967; Light 1984; Parenti 1967; Wolfinger 1965). 
For exponents of democratization theory, ethnic harmony increases as minority groups assert 
that they are victims of illegal discrimination and the majority accepts the universalistic view 
that toleration of violations of the rights of one group is a slippery slope that will ultimately 
threaten the rights of ali. The tendency of majorities to tyrannize over minorities, however, is 
an unsolved problem in democratic theory, to which John Rawls (1971) has addressed his at- 
tention. Rawls, however, wrote at the end of the 1960s, when civil rights advanced faster than 
perhaps any other decade in history. By the mid-1970s, some scholars of ethnic relations 
were deliberately misconstruing affirmative action as "reverse discrimination," and then sug- 
gesting that ethnic harmony required pandering to a disingenuous White backlash (Glazer 
1975; Sowell 1984; cf. Dahrendorf 1988). The democratization theory of ethnic harmony as- 
sumes that majorities will rule wisely by protecting minorities. Nevertheless, democracy is a 
form of rule by candidates who receive the most votes; there are no automatic institutional 
checks on the tyranny of the majority. 

9. Amalgamationism. Since politicians fear rejection by voters, who in turn are likely to be 
narcissistic, the view arose that different ethnic groups should jump into a "melting pot," and 
then jump out assimilated to a new culture combining the best elements of all previously se- 
parate cultures (cf. Newman 1973:63-67). Israel Zangwill, an immigrant to the United States, 
popularized this view in play The Melting Pot (1914). His play focuses on two immigrant fa- 
milies—one Russian and the other Jewish, but both from Russia. When offspring of the two 
families fall in love and want to get married, both parents object; the Jewish family, for exam- 
ple, finds out that members of the Russian family were specifically responsible for abhorrent 
acts of discrimination against Jews in Russia. The Americanized offspring, however, urge 
their parents to forget the past; as they are in America, they should adopt American culture 
and abandon the prejudices that forced them to leave their homeland in the first place. This 
theory of amalgamation suggested that a new culture and a new race were emerging through 
intermarriage and learning from other cultures—the American culture and the American 
race. On the US mainiand, the melting pot prescribed Americanization, which may have 
worked for Whites, but Blacks and Orientals were not allowed to enter the pot. Moreover, 
Americanization turned out to be merely a disguised form of assimilationism, as "American 
culture" proved to be merely Yankee culture with an acceptance of spaghetti and other ethnic 
foods into the mainstream American diet. In Hawai‘i, the melting pot concept went farther: 
Hawaiians began the practice of interethnic marriage, and other ethnic groups followed, 
while Hawaiian culture was respected as a norm by each newly arrived ethnic group. Yet, 
contrary to amalgamation theory, Hawaiians declined in power and status thereafter. 
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10. Integrationism. Blacks were left out of the amalgamationist utopia, so a more modest 
approach to ethnic harmony was needed. According to sociologist Robert Park (1928), pre- 
judice toward certain ethnic groups results from a lack of experience with those groups; nega- 
tive stereotypes are constructed from ignorance. To increase the range of interethnic con- 
tact, Park advocated a theory of integration. Non-White children should attend the same 
schools as Whites, and adults of the various ethnic groups should meet in theaters and other 
public accommodations. After Whites study and work alongside Blacks, Whites would wel- 
come Blacks to live next door. When the US Supreme Court prescribed school desegrega- 
tion in 1954, Park’s integrationism was vindicated, but what he did not expect was that 
Whites would react to the integrationist agenda by sending their children to private schools 
or moving to the suburbs, far away from Black ghettoes. Park based his theory in part on the 
multicultural reality that he experienced in visits to Hawai‘i (Park 1926:196). He believed 
that the effect of integrated social life in Hawai‘i was a society consisting of crosscutting si- 
multaneous ethnocultural linkages in more than one context, such that ethnic discrimination 
became unthinkable. Other scholars have found similar patterns elsewhere (Gluckman 
1967), so this is not a case of exceptionalism. Sociological studies show that prejudice de- 
clines when ethnically diverse peers are involved in frequent contact within specific task-ori- 
ented groups, but attitudes may return to ethnic hostility when individuals are outside these 
groups (Cook 1984; cf. See & Wilson 1988:228). Yet if integration plays an important role 
in explanations of Hawai‘i’s ethnic harmony, there are still ethnically identifiable neighbor- 
hoods and schools; Japanese domination in employment by the civil service and public 
schools led many Filipinos and Whites to file many complaints against discrimnation in the 
1970s and 1980s; and Hawaiians are now clamoring for the return of sovereign control over 
their own affairs in this centennial observance of the fall of the Hawaiian monarchy in 1893 
(Haas 1992a). 

11. Consociational democracy. As soon as minorities become more familiar with one oth- 
er, in accordance with the theory of integration, politics can move to a higher level of dialog. 
The concept of "consociational democracy," in which ethnic minorities are given an implicit 
veto over policies of the majority (Lijphart 1969; McRae 1974), is a midtwentieth century ex- 
tension of Tocquevillian principles. Québec, for example, has threatened to withdraw from 
Canada, and the rest of Canada has granted one concession after another to Québec, from 
national bilingualism to increased autonomy (cf. Cameron 1974). What emerges in consocia- 
tional democracies is a corporatist form of political dialog in which each ethnic group listens 
attentively to the agenda of the other, making mutual concessions in order to preserve the 
State as a convenient economic and political unit. Donald Horowitz (1985, 1992) is at once 
the proponent of consociational routes to ethnic harmony and a pessimist that such dialogs 
of mutual accommodation are ever possible. 

12. Gramscian hegemonism. Marxism, Tocquevillism, and integrationism present Pollyan- 
na views. Equalitarian, democratic, and integrationist trends continue, but lines still divide 
richer from poorer and powerful from powerless ethnic groups. Consociational democracy 
applies largely to elites or members of the upper middle class, who derive the most benefit 
(Collins 1983). Meanwhile, the tendency for capitalists to commodify everything, as econo- 
mist Fred Hirsch (1976) has noted, leaves little room for compassion, which has no positive 
cash value. Accordingly, René Girard notes that dominant groups conjure up scapegoats to 
confuse subordinate groups about the real causes of their inequality (Laurent & Paquet 
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1991). Ethnic harmony, according to this view, is a result of political chicanery, an extension 
of the Marxism of Antonio Gramsci (1957). The task of contemporary statecraft in advanced 
capitalist countries, in short, is to mesmerize exploited ethnic groups into believing that there 
is no exploitation, whereupon ethnic tensions decline. Media brainwashing and a consensus 
among upper elites establish social hegemony far more securely, according to Gramscianists, 
than the use of force. Yet successful activist Gramscianists provide the antithesis to their 
own argument. 

13. Communitarianism. Economic equalitarianism is not enough; there must be a cultural 
or ideological ethos making equality a socially approved norm. René Girard suggests that 
ethnic competition actually increases as the economic gap between ethnic groups gets small- 
er: the subordinate group becomes more aware of the fact that it would be very easy to 
eliminate the few remaining privileges of the dominant group (Laurent & Paquet 1991). To 
rescue democracy from the tendency toward electoral dictatorship (majoritarianism) and a 
phony engineering of consensus by the media, philosopher Jirgen Habermas (1984) proposes 
that more communication from the bottom up will serve the cause of democracy. A long tra- 
dition of political and social philosophy, from Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s theory of the social 
contract (Rousseau 1762) to Karl Deutsch’s theory of integration (Deutsch et al. 1957; 
Deutsch 1969), has argued that diverse peoples can live together peacefully when they deve- 
lop a common "we-feeling." In his valiant effort to construct a new vision of politics, Haber- 
mas is not optimistic. Amitai Etzioni (1993:107), the principal popularizer of communitar- 
ianism today, believes that ethnic segregation patterns in schools indicate an absence of com- 
munity that school officials should approach by promoting more dialog. Nevertheless, 
affirmative action is one of many communitarian Strategies that is resisted by topdogs who do 
not want to give up their power and privileged positions in society. 

14. Political mobilization. There is something passive about the above theories, an as- 
sumption that social change occurs without a struggle. More radical writers, from psychia- 
trist Frantz Fanon (1952, 1961) to activist Stokely Carmichael (now Kwame Ture) and politi- 
cal scientist Charles Hamilton (1967), challenge the belief that the dispossessed should await 
benevolent political leaders. Instead, they argue that better ethnic relations occur when 
those who suffer make demands for justice, backed up by demonstrations and lawsuits. Soci- 
ologists Michael Omi and Howard Winant (1986:ch6) advance a similar argument on behalf 
of the virtues of political mobilization. Protests have indeed brought results to downtrodden 
ethnic groups in democracies, though most observers believe that they would have been use- 
less in Nazi Germany. The effort to throw off European colonialism was one of the most sig- 
nificant political mobilization movements of the twenticth century, but decolonization meant 
a multiethnic struggle to throw off the yoke of foreign rule, and leaders of the newly inde- 
pendent states have often rediscovered ethnicity in efforts to recolonize privileged positions 
(Brass 1985; Horowitz 1985; Keyes 1981; Nagata 1975; Rothschild 1981). 

15. Nonviolence. The philosophy of nonviolence is yet another approach to ethnic harmo- 
ny. As developed by Mahatma Gandhi (1958), and Martin Luther King, Jr. (1963), the theory 
argues that bad laws need not be obeyed, but that protest against them need not be violent. 
Indeed, nonviolent protest makes clear that the oppressors are imposing violence upon the 
oppressed. For nonviolence theorists, love is a more powerful force than hate; the latter ends 
in truce, the former in truth. Gandhi felt that satyagraha (truth-force) can prevail through di- 
alog with those responsible for the suffering of others; fasting and protests were a last resort, 
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to show commitment to principle. Ahimsa, the commitment to do no mental or physical 
harm to another, facilitates dialog with the oppressor, who derives joy by engaging in contact 
with loving persons. Although skeptics believe that nonviolence "has never been effectively 
used as a way out of the bind of intercultural tensions in any circumstances" (Laurent & Pa- 
quet 1991:177), King’s efforts achieved precisely what Gandhi anticipated (cf. Sharp 1973, 
1980). In Hawai‘i, the peaceful ethic of the Hawaiian spirit of aloha has much in common 
with the philosophy of nonviolence (Paige & Gilliatt 1991). Nonviolence theory, however, is 
a theory of both means—nonviolent means—and ends. The end appears to be attitudinal 
communitarianism. 


CONCLUSION 


The development of a norm of ethnic moderation is not a directly observable phenome- 
non, such as a fault line in the earth’s crust where earthquakes are centered. With fifteen the- 
oretical traditions, there is ample speculation on the ingredients required for improving eth- 
nic relations. That Hawai‘i and some other parts of the world have somehow reached a high- 
er plane of success is seldom disputed, but explanations are elusive. Meanwhile, theorists 
elsewhere seem so obsessed with the correlates of ethnic unrest that they fail to realize that 
merely reversing the causes of ethnic discontent will not necessarily bring ethnic harmony. 
Building bridges between ethnic groups is a more direct way to cultivate ethnic harmony. 
Surgical interventions to stop the bleeding from protracted ethnic conflict may come too late 
to save the lives of those involved. Surely, the time has come to stop armchair speculation 
and to start systematic research on ethnic harmony. For millions of future victims of ethnic 
pogroms, the task is particularly urgent. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts a partial replication of McClosky, Hoffman and 


O’Hara’s (1960) seminal work on intraparty linkage politics. Our focus is 


regionally more limited than the original endeavor: we look only at the 
American South. However, our party elites consist of county party chairs and 
members, as well as national convention delegates, and the mass sample is 
Givided into activist and non-ectivist elements. Our results are consistent 
with the overall findings of the earlier study. Democratic and Republican 
party elites, especially national convention delegates, are distributed very 
@ifferently ideologically and are poler opposites on most issues. Yet 
Democratic party elites are generally more reflective of the attitudes and 
values of the southern electorate, which is also usually more moderate than 
the elites of either party. We conclude with some speculation about the 
relationship in the South between intraparty linkage and electoral success, 


now and in the future. 


If by democracy we mean that citizens of a polity exert meaningful 
control over the governmental outputs of that polity, then among the questions 
we must pose and answer early in any inquiry is the instrumental one: how (or 
by what means or mechanisms) is control to be exercised? One of the nost 
typical answers to this question focuses on political parties (Baer and 
Bositis, 1988; Epstein, 1986; Schattschneider, 1942). The assumption is that 


political parties aggregate and communicate the interests of party members 


(Almond and Powell, 1966) and discipline elites in positions of power (Ranney, 


1954). The manner in which these tasks ere accomplished distinguishes parties 
and, often, political systems, from one another (Dahl, 1966; Dalton, 1988: 
Epstein, 1967: Powell, 1982). 

he focus of this paper is on the modern American South. It probes the 
degree to which the Democratic and Republican parties, viewed as organizations 
involved in aggregating and communicating interests and in recruiting 
candidates for office (Hadley and Bowman, 1994), reflect the distribution of 
interests and values of those who identify with that party in the region. The 
paper, therefore, is an effort to replicate the seminal work of McClosky, 
Hoffman and O’Hara (1960), using as a test case the region that has undergone 
the rnost obvious changes in the distribution of mass partisanship and in 
electoral inclusiveness since the 1960s (Black and Black, 1987, 1992; Stanley, 


1987). 


The Role of Political Parties 


American political parties are nearly as ald as the republic. Our 
founding fathers “invented" political parties out of necessity, not as a 
deduction from theory (Chambers, 1963). Nowhere are parties mentioned in the 


Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, or the 
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Constitution. In the Federalist Papers, their presence can only be inferred, 


when Madison inveighs against factions, whose mischief was to be avoided or 
whose countervailing power was to be manipulated to achieve a greater good 
(1938, Nos. 10 and 51). Yet the early allies of principle and bosardinghouse 


recognized that to continue in office and persevere in policy a connection 


between decision-making elites and mass voters had to be forged. What San 


Rayburn would call the two constituencies of Congress--the folks back home and 
the folks up here--nearly two centuries later were already nascent and 
necessary forms in the eyes of those whom historians have labelled Federalists 
and Anti-Federalists. 

In the Twentieth Century, E. E. Schattschneider (1942) would say most 
emphatically that “. . . democracy is unthinkable save in terms of the 
parties” (p. 4). Portions of the responsible parties model (1950), which owes 
largely to Schattschneider’s work, are aptly diagrammed by Lutthbeg (1974) as a 
representational model. The political parties model of representation shows 
citizens voluntarily affiliating with parties because they sympathize with a 
party’s program which they may have helped shape. These purposive incentives 
(Clark and Wilson, 1961) are aggregated and communicated es policy proposals 
to the party elites in office, the coercive threat being electoral reprisal if 
they do not. work diligently to implement the program. Implementation as 
governmental outputs validates continued party support for their elites and 
satifies party members, thus encouraging further participation and continued 
partisan loyalty. 

Understanding the policy basis for mass partisan loyalties is essential 
for establishing the importance of political parties as representational 
vehicles. Democracy as political process (Dahl, 1989) poses contesting elites 


(Schumpeter, 1950), usually from different parties, who may follow different 
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strategies depending upon the electoral context (Schlesinger, 1991), but each 


of whom, regardless of amateur or professional orientation, is interested in 


winning (Maggiotto and Weber, 1986; Stone and Abramowitz, 1983). However, 


Pitkin (1967) reminds us that political representation has a policy 
foundation, and successful representation depends upon more than successful 
partisan or factional contestation. It rests ultimately on the ability of 
institutions to be in a constant state of readiness to respond. That means 
parties must aggregate and communicate interests responsive to the attitudes 
and values of the rank-and-file on the one hand and be strong enough to 
compete for office effectively on the other. 

Research on the successful implementation of party platforms as policy 
confirms that much of what parties pledge in the heat of elections is in fact 
what they succeed in enacting as policy in the post-election period (Pomper 
and Lederman, 1980). This satisfies some of the basic requirements of 
democratic “control” over governmental outputs (Sullivan and O’Connor, 1972) 
and, hence, of responsiveness. The successful translation of pledge into 
policy is consistent with the reasons offered by rational choice theorists for 
rank-and-file involvement (Downs, 1957) and with historical-retributive models 
of retrospection as explanations for relatively stable party identification 
(Fiorina, 1981). Moreover, it is also consistent with the vagaries of 
partisan attitudes tapped by “macropartisanship”™ models (MacKuen, Erikson and 
Stimson, 1989) and other prospective models (MacKuen, Erikson and Stimson, 
1992), to the degree that policy “garbage cans" (Kingdon, 1984) are the 
reasons for oscillations in the frequency distribution of mass partisanship. 

Other research demonstrates that party organizational strength was 
renewed and reinvigorated at different levels (Cotter, et al., 1984; Kayden 


and Mahe, 1985; Pomper, 1980; Schlesinger, 1985.). Such conscious efforts at 
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reform produced political parties that now compete more fully more often in 
more regions of the country, as has been measured of late (Fleury, 1992), even 
if the effects of competitiveness are confounded by the strategic use of 
electoral laws (Martinez and Gant, 1991; Mitchell and Wlezien, 1989). These 
are the organizations that recruit candidates whose beliefs are shared by the 
rank-and-file nationally, regionally, and locally. 

Policy and competitive strength, while necessary for programmatic 
integrity and discipline, may not transcend the party structure uniformly. 
Indeed, we might anticipate that the federal structure of the American 
republic may create such different political contexts and expectations that 
the views of party elites at different levels of the organization might 
diverge, perhaps more than marginally, in some instances. Consequently, the 
party organization as candidate recruitor and collective representer 
(Weisberg, 1978) may be differentially reflective of the distribution of 
attitudes and values of the rank-and-file. Such an observation would be 
consistent with the findings of level-based segmentation in the party 
identification of mass publics in the United States (Barth, 1992; Maggiotto 
and Wekkin, 1992). It is also consistent with the findings of level-based 
segmentation in the party identification of mass public activists (Niemi, 
Wright and Powell, 1987) and of American party elites (Hadley, 1985). 


Thus if political parties are an important part of the answer to 


democracy’s instrumental question it is important for us to measure the degree 


to which the distribution of organizational elite attitudes and values reflect 


those of the rank-and-file identifiers. 


Expectations for Partisan Representation 


The policy foundation of partisanship laid out above leads us to 
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hypothesize that Democratic and Republican partisan identifiers will hold 
attitudes closer to those espoused by their respective party elites than to 
those found in the “other” party. Reasonably that major hypothesis should be 
qualified. First, McClosky, Hoffman and O’Hara (1960) did not find the 
hypothesis supported uniformly in the original paper. Nationally, the 
Democratic party seemed more often reflective of both Democrats and 


Republicans than the Republican party. Second, we have known for nearly two 


decades that, following the political upheavals of the 1960s and early 1970s, 


the Republican party became more homogenously conservative in its outlook, 
while the Democrats seemed to sprout wings (Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 1976). 
Third, the South, the focus of this paper, has had a tradition of 
conservative, one-party politics (Key, 1949) supported by a traditionalistic 
political culture (Elazar, 1972), that was only broken after the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. From the 
Goldwater candidacy forward, the rise of the Republican party in the South at 
the national level, at least, may be seen as a reaction to the perceived 
liberalism of the national Democratic party and of candidates such as 
Humphrey, McGovern, Mondale and Dukakis. 

Together these qualifiers suggest that we should anticipate some 
asymmetry between the ability of Democratic and Republican party organizations 
to represent rank-and-file interests, but, in the South in 1992, the advantage 
may be the reverse of what McClosky, Hoffman and O’Hara found 30 years ago 
nationally. Many rank-and-file Democrats may find more conservative 
Republican positions more congenial, tnus enabling Republican elites to better 
represent their own identifiers, some of whom may be former Democrats, as well 
as the conservative wing of the Democratic party. 


The impact of these qualifiers may not be uniform across different 
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levels of the party organization, however. Following the logic of level- or 
federally- segmented partisanship, it may be the case that disaffection with 
party at one level does not extend to another level, where a party nationally 
disdained, for example, may convey at the state or local level an image in 
policy and candidates quite consistent with the attitudes and values of the 
rank-and-file. Therefore, to the degree that our data allow us to probe 
different levels of the party organization, we may find different degrees of 


organizational representation. 


The data for the paper come from two sources. That for the party elite 
portions were collected in several sections. Between January 15, 1991 and 
mid-f3sli1 1991, research teams in the 11 states of the former Confederacy sent 
a three-wave, eight page mailing to Democratic and Republican county chairs 
and committee members. The response rate ranged from a low of 40 percent, 
among Louisiana Democrats, to a high of 68 percent, among North Carolina 
Republicans. Region-wide, 10,458 county party committee members returned 
usable questionnaires for an overall response rate of 53 percent. ! The 619 
Democratic and 611 Republican county chairs in this analysis each represent 
returns from 55 percent of the counties. Among the many items, the survey 
contained 15 questions on contemporary political issues and one on self- 
defined political philosophy, all of which are reported on below. With 


sufficient surveys and supplemental funding, a similar three-wave mailing was 


‘The Southern Grassroots Party Activists Project is a collaborative 
effort funded by the National Science Foundation under Grant SES-9009846 and 
administered through the University of New Orleans. The Government has 
certein rights to the data. Any opinions, research findings, conclusions, or 
recommendations reported from this project are those of the named authors and 
do not. necessarily reflect the views of the National Science Foundation. 
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sent to the national convention delegates from the same states between July 6 
and November 12, 1992, the first mailing timed to arrive the week prior to the 
respective national conventions. The Democratic and Republican delegate 
response rates were 45 and 43 percent (Ns = 460 and 506), quite respectable 


for national convention delegate surveys (cf. Miller and Jennings, 1986: 


18).° 
Data for the mass sample come from an omnibus survey of adult U. S. 
residents of the eleven states of the former Confederacy conducted by the 


Population and Society Research Center (PSRC) of Bowling Green State 


University. * Field operations began with a pretest during the week 


immediately preceding the 1992 presidential elections. Households were 
selected using well established random digit telephone number sampling 
techniques, with the finel sample being supplied by Survey Sampling, Inc. 
Fach sampling frame was divided into replicates, with each replicate 
comprising a microsample. Respondents were also randomly selected within 
households to improve the representetiveness of the sample. 

All interviews were conducted at the PSRC’s central interviewing 


facility, where interviewers were under constant supervisions as they used the 


© Though not inthe original research design, the national Democratic 
Party inadvertently included its Super Delegates ‘(Members of Congress, 
governors, big city mayors, and the like who were delegates by position rather 
than having to stand for election) in its computer disk file. A decision was 
made to include then in Wave 2 and Wave 3, since a number had responded. The 
final N was 43 or 25 percent of the total surveyed. Super Delegates are 
included in this analysis. 


3 Funding for this project was generously provided by the National Science 
Foundation under Grant SES-9212646 and the Ray Bliss Institute. The project 
is jointly administered by Bowling Green State University and the University 
of Central Arkansas. The Government has certain rights to the data. Any 
opinions, research findings, conclusions, or recommendations reported from 
this project are those of the named authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the National Science Foundation or the Bliss Institute. 
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PSRC’s computer assisted telephone interviewing facilities. The length of the 
interivew averaged 36 minutes. Sampled households were phoned a maximun of 
six times over different times of the day and week. Specially supervised 
attempts to convert refusals were made. A total of 18,043 calls were placed 
between November 3, 1992 and December 23, 1992. Interviewing was resumed for 
the day of January 19 to complete 10 additional interviews, when it was 
determined that the final sample file contained 10 cases incorrectly assigned 
to the study. The final sample contained 802 completions. A total of 375 
households refused to participate in the study, yielding a response rate of 
68.1 percent. 

Portions of the mass survey of the 1992 southern electorate were 
constructed specifically to dovetail with the Southern Grassroots Party 
Activists (SGPA) Project. Thus the same 15 issue questions were asked in the 
same order and in the seme format. The ideological self-placement question, 
however, was esked providing only “conservative™, “moderate™, “liberal”, and 
“other™ alternatives, in addition to “don’t know." The SGPA questions offered 
a five-point scale ranging from “very liberal” and “somewhat liberal" though 
“middle of the road" to “somewhat conservative” and “very conservative.“ For 
comparability, the “very™“ and “somewhat™ categories of the SGPA questions were 
collapsed to parallel the three-point scale of the mass survey, eliminating 
“other™ and “don’t know™ responses. 

The ideological self-placement items were not identical to ensure 
compatibility of the question with a larger panel study of which the Southern 


mass sample is a part.! 


+ The larger study was funded by the same grants from the National Science 
Foundation and the Bliss Institute. In addition, the authors gratefully 
acknowledge the support of the University Research Council of the University 
of Central Arkansas and the Faculty Research Committee of Bowling Green State 
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The mass sample was divided into activists and non-activists by using a 


dichotomy measuring involvement. Respondents were asked: “Did you contribute 
any money to candidates to help their campaigns this year?” A parallel 
guestions--"“Did you volunteer your time in any way to help any candidates this 
year?"--was also asked. The effects of both variables were nearly identical, 
but the first one created a larger pool of activists, especially among 
Republicans and Independents, while leaving the pool of Democratic activists 
untouched. Therefore, we made the decision to identify activists by whether 


or not they supported candidates financially. 


address the question of whether the more involved portions of the electorate 
ere better represented than the less involved. That is, do the party 
organizations reflect the attitudes and values of those who are identifiably 
supportive to a greater degree than the renk-and-file at large? Note, this is 
both conceptually and methodologically different from the attentive public? 
one can be attentive, in the sense of following events closely, without taking 
the proactive and visible step of volunteering time or money. Our criteria of 
proactivity and visibility borrow conceptually from the campaign activist mode 
elaborated by Verba and Nie (1972; and Verba, Nie and Kin, 1978) and their 
collaborators, without diminishing the size of the subsample Ns to an 


uninterpretably low level. 


Political Parties and Ideology 


Among Democratic party elites, the “wings™ analogy is certainly borne 


out in the ideological distribution of county party chairs and members, who 


University. 


Our reason for dividing the mass sample into these two groups is to 


are nearly indistinguishable from one another. If the wings tip a bit, they 
tip in the liberal direction for local party elites. The analogy breaks down 
among 1992 Democratic convention delegates. A clear majority of delegates 
identify themselves as liberal; a substantial proportion call themselves 
moderate, and only a few--5.1 percent--admit to being conservative. In the 
mass sample, the wings analogy describes both activist and rank-and-file 
Denocrats equally well. However, emong mass identifiers, a much larger 
proportion of both activists and rank-and file than of elites call themselves 
moderates, and, in contrast to local Democratic party elites, if the wings of 
the distribution tip, they tip in the conservative direction. 

The Republican distribution is definitely skewed toward the conservative 
end of the political spectrum at sll levels. Approximately 90 percent of 
county party chairs and national convention delegates and 85 percent of county 
party committee members reported themselves as conservative. For mass 
activists and rank-and-file identifiers the figure hovers around 70 percent. 
The principal residual category of 211 Republicans is maderate, negligible 
proportions reporting themselves eas liberals. 

Independent identifiers in the mass sample flee the liberal label, a 
tendency more pronounced among activists than the rank-and-file. However, 


they are almost equally divided between conservatives and moderates. 


Tables 1 & 2, about here 


Comparing elites and masses, Independent activists and Republican 


activists are not significantly different from Republican convention 


delegates, county chairs, or county party members in the proportion liberal. 


The differences between the three elements of the Republican party elite and 
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rank-and-file Republican identifiers in the proportion liberal is small, but 
statistically significant.” Activists and rank-and-file identifiers in the 
Democratic party sre insignificantly different in the proportion conservative 
from local party elites: county party chairs and committee members. They do 
differ noticeably from Democratic convention delegates in the proportion 
conservative. Among Republicans, the conservative extremism of the party 
elite is clearly manifest: Republican delegates, chairs and members differ 
significantly in the proportion conservative from activists and non-activists 
of all party identification types. 

We have observed, in these data, a general tendency for the mass semple 
to be more centrist than the respective elites. Within the elites, convention 
delegates appear the most extreme, especially when compared to our mass 

emples. The result is that southern party elites are incompletely reflective 
of the distribution of self-professed ideology among the mass of southern 
identifiers. Before we draw too firm a conclusion about what this ideological 
divergence means for southern politics in the ’90s, we must examine a 
representative sample of issues current in 1991-92. Ideological summaries nay 

» easily as they elucidate the policy linkages attendant among different 


issues (Maggiotto, 1983, 1984). 


"Statistical Significance here and elsewhere in the paper is measured by 
a two-teiled test, using a .05 significance level. Given the sizes of 
samples, this procedure will bias the results toward finding significant 
differences, thus enphasizing the unrepresentativeness of parties. Moreover, 
looking only at categories, such as proportion liberal or conservative, while 
paralleling McClosky, Hoffman and O’Hara’s (1960) treatment, does not consider 
the full distribution of data as collected and further biases the results 
toward unrepresentativeness. In the complete study, of which this paper is a 
part, the full distributions and the appropriste comparative statistics will 
be presented. Until then, what is reported here should be considered the 
lower limit of the representativeness of parties, much in the same way that 
Cronbach’s Alpha is considered a lower limit of the reliability of summated 
ratings. 
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Political Parties and Economic Issues 


Jobs: If the 1992 election were about the economy, then uppermost in 
most people’s minds was the outlook for jobs. An economic recovery is merely 
academic sophistry to the public without an uptick in the job market. At the 
same time, the degree of governmental responsibility for jobs, whether 4s 
pump-primér or employer of last resort, has been an ideological litmus test 
for the parties. Southern political party elites and mass partisan 
identifiers were asked if “the government in Washington should see to it that 
every person has a job and good standard of living.“ As expected, party 
elites--most notably convention delegates--differed substantially on this 
question. Over two-thirds of Democratic delegates supported the statenent, 
the liberal alternative, compared to only 7.1 percent of Republican delegates. 
However, fewer than half of Democratic county party chairs (39 percent) and 
members (47 percent) chose the liberal alternative. Republican chairs (8.9 
percent) and members (12.6 percent) were only marginally more enthusiastic 
than Republican delegates. Governmental activism did not receive an 
resounding endorsement by southern party activists, except among Democratic 
convention delegates. 

Among the mass sample, rank-and-file Democratic party identifiers, not 
activists, chose the liberal alternative most often, although more than half 
of the activists could be counted in the liberal camp on this issue. 
Independents of both degrees of activism and the Republican rank-and-file each 
generated approximately 40 percent in support of a proactive governmental 


role. Least supportive were Republican activists. But, at one-third, even 


Republican mass activists were two and one-half times more likely to support 


government involvement than Republican delegates. 


Unsurprisingly, the statistical analysis shows that Republican party 
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elites were uniformly out-of-step with Republican, Independent and Democratic 
party mass activist and rank-and-file identifiers by eschewing governmental 
activism on jobs. On the other hand, Democratic party delegates were not 


Significantly different from Democratic party activists and non-activists in 


choosing the liberal alternative. Similarly, Democratic county party chairs 


were insignficantly different from Independent and Republican activists and 
non-activists, while Democratic county party members were equivalently liberal 
compared to Democratic activists, Independent activists and Republican rank- 
and-file identifers. Generally speaking, then, southern Democrats, especially 
county party chairs and members, more eccurately reflected the posture of 
southerners as a whole toward government involvement in securing jobs and 


providing a stable livelihood than southern Republicans. 


Spending: Another ideological barometer, useful in distinguishing the 
parties, is their approach to government spending. Southern perty elites and 
mass identifiers were asked five questions involving spending. Recognizing 
that few things occur in a vacuum, one question suggested a services-spending 
trade-off. We asked respondents whether “the government in Washington should 
provide fewer services, even in areas such as health and education, in order 
to reduce government spending." Democratic party leaders overwhelmingly 
disagreed, contrasting sharply with Republican party leaders. Nearly 50 
percentage points separted respective distributions at their closest. 

Among activists and non-activist party identifiers, one can trace 4 
monotonic decline in support of the liberal alternative es one moves fron 


Democrat through Independent to Republican identifier. However, even at its 
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lowest point, among Republican activists, nearly 44 percent opted for the 
liberal alternative. And in each of the five other categories, more, often 
substantially more, than a majority supported the liberal alternative. 

Thus, it is not surprising that the statistical analysis shows 
Democratic county party members accurately reflecting positions of Democratic 
and Independent activist and rank-and-file identifiers; Democratic county 
party chairs being insignificantly different from mass Democrats of either 
activity level and from Independent. activists, and Democratic delegates being 
distributed as liberal indistinguishably from Democratic mass activists. 
Republican party delegates, county party chairs and members are statistically 


Significantly different from all categories of identifiers in our sample. 


Defense Spending: An increase in defense spending was rejected--the 
liberal alternative--by large majorities in each mass category except 
Republican activists. Most notable was the 90.1 percent rejection rate among 
Independent activists end the 75 percent rejection rate among Democratic 
activists. Democratic party elites overwhelmingly rejected an increase in 
defense spending, convention delegates most united in their stance, 96.5 
percent. Interestingly, however, Republican party delegates were largely 
uninterested in defense spending increases. More than three-quarters of 
Republican convention delegates disagreed that “defense spending should be 
increased." 


Statistically, Democratic delegates mirrored only Independent ectivists. 


Democratic chairs were insignficantly different in proportion liberal compared 


to Democratic mass activists end Independent non-activists. Democratic county 
party members were closely aligned with Democratic activist and non-activist 
identifiers and Independent non-ectivists. Republican chairs and members were 


insignificantly different from Republican activists. Republican delegates 
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shared a like mindset with Democratic activists and Independent non-activists, 


remaining significantly different from their own partisans. 


Environmental Spending: Respondents were asked whether “government 


spending on improving and protecting the environment should be increased.” 
Democratic party elites solidly backed the liberal position--support for a 
spending increase--ss did almost two-thirds of Republican county party members 
and more than half of Republican county party chairs. Fewer than 40 percent 
of Republican national convention delegates supported the liberal alternative, 
however. Clear majorities in every mass identification category, topped by 
rank-and-file Democrats, supported a spending increase to benefit the 
environment. Statistically, Republican chairs and members were the most 
accurately reflective groups. Republican chairs were insignificantly 
different in their support of environmental spending when compared t 
Democratic mass activists, Independent activists and Republicans of 

activist categories. The same results were obtained for Republican 

party members. Democratic chairs and nembers were insignficantly different 
only from Democratic non-activists. Convention delegates of both parties were 
statistically different from all mass identification groups. 


Balanced Budget Amendment: Few economic issues received as much 


coverage in the last decade than the call for a balanced budget amendment. 
gauge attitudes toward this issue, our respondents were esked if “a 
constitutional amendment to balance the national budget should be passed.“ 
Only Democratic national party convention delegates supported the liberal 
position--disagree--by a majority. Republican elites were the least 
supportive of the liberal position. The same lack of enthusiasm for the 
liberal position is obvious in the mass sample, where even Democratic 


activists could not muster majority support for rejection. This was clearly a 
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Republican issue. Republican county party chairs and members were 
statistically undifferentiable from all categories of mass identifers except 
Democratic party activists. Republican convention delegates were distributed 
equivalently with both activist categories of Republicans and Independent 
activists. By contrast, Democratic party chairs were linked statistically 
only with Democratic party activists and Democratic county party members only 
with Democratic and Independent activists. 


Taxing and Spending: The final spending item dealt with the trade-off 


between taxing end spending et the state, not the national, level. 

Respondents were asked “if this state faces a financial crisis, the state 
legislature should raise taxes rather than reduce spending.“ There were no 
majorities supporting taxation among party elites, although Democrats were 
more sympathetic to the possible need to raise taxes, the liberal alternative, 
then were Republicans. The same lack of enthusiasm was seen among mass 
identifiers. Comparing the two, however, shows each party at least somewhat 
reflective of its core supporters. Even though Republican delegates differed 
from all] partisan idenfication groups significantly, Republican county party 
chairs were aligned with Republican non-activists, and Republican county party 


members were conpstibly distributed with Republican activists and non- 


activists in the mass sample. Democratic convention delegates reflected party 


activists accurately. Democratic county party chairs and members were 
undifferented statistically from Democratic activist and rank-and-file 
identifiers and from Independent activists. 

On the whole, spending issues did not show either party completely out 
of synch with its own identifiers. The tendencies of each party were evident 
and lay in predictable directions--Democrats being more liberal than 


Republicans--to be sure. But neither party presented a consistent pattern of 
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effective responsiveness despite these tendencies, largely because mass and 
elite repondents cared ebout the target of expenditures and the trade-off with 
taxes or spending. These considerations overrode a reflexive reaction toward 


or awsy-from the liberal alternative. 


Political Parties and Women’s Issues 


Women’s SES: From primary victories of the Spring forward, 
billed as the Year of the Women. In keeping with the heightened consciousness 
of women’s position in society created by new electorel candidacies in 
California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kanses and elsewhere, we asked our 
respondents if “the government in Washington should make every effort to 
improve the social end economic position of women.” As a proactive government 


question, we expected Democrats to opt for the liberal agree option end 


Republicans generally to disagree. This is the pattern found among party 


elites. Between 86 and 96 percent of Democratic elites, but only 
approximately 45 percent of Republican elites, agreed with the statement. 
Among mass publics, substantially more agreement existed. The range extended 
from a high among Democratic activists of 92.5 percent agreement to a low 
anong Republican activists of 75.4 percent agreement. Clearly, the Democratic 
party reflected the direction of southern electorate, regardless of party or 
activity level. The statistical analysis lends credence to this 
interpretation. Democratic delegates accord with Democratic activists 
equivalently, while Democratic chairs and committee members are 
insignificantly different from Democratic activists, Independents of both 
stripe, and Republican activists. Republican party elites were out-of-step 
with the dominant policy tendency on this issue. 


Abortion: Few issues are es contentious and unbrokerable as that of 
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abortion. We asked ovr respondents if “by law a woman should be able to 
obtain an abortion as a matter of personal choice.“ The pattern of partisan 
division on the abortion issue paralleled that on the socio-economic status of 
women. Even more Democratic delegates supported choice, though fewer chairs 
and members by comparison. Among Republicans, the largest drop-off between 
the two issues occurred among Republican delegates, only 34.8 percent of whon 
supported choice. Less cohesion can be seen among members of the mass sample. 
Democrats support choice at a level of 70 percent level, Independents at the 
60 percent level, and Republicans at roughly the 50 percent level. Non- 
ectivist Republicans and Independents and activist Democrats are the more 
liberal in each party identification category. 

The tendencies of each party are reflected in the ability to represent 
their followers. Democratic chairs resembled Democratic activists 
statistically, and Democratic county committee members reflected the 

liberal among Democratic activists and non-activists, as well as 
Republican chairs and committee members each differed 
insubstantially from Republican activists in the mess sample. 


Women’s Economic Role: Much more consensual were responses to the 


stetement, “women should have an equal role with men in running business, 


industry, and government." The liberal affirmative answer was the 
overwhelming choice of elites in both parties, topped by Democratic delegates 
at 97.9 percent. That exuberance was shared with even greater uniformity by 
those in all identification/activity categories among the southern mass 
Hence, as expected, the Democratic party was a better reflector of 
entiment. Democratic national convention delegates paralleled liberal 
distributions emong activists in all three identification categories. 


Democratic county party chairs mirrored sentiment among Democratic mass 
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activists, Independent activists and non-activists, and Republican activists, 


a performance nearly matched by Democratic county party members, who only 


failed by being significantly different from Republican activists. The most 
responsive group among Republican elites statistically was the delegate group, 


which was insignificantly different in proportion liberal from Democratic 


activists, Independents of both activity levels, and Republican rank-and-file 
identifiers. The latter were also indistinguishable from Republican county 
party chairs and members, who matched Independent activists as well. 


fmong the women’s issues in this study, a clear distinction can be made 


between issues that involve government action and those that express a sense 
of social role. The parties divide into liberal and less liberal camps on the 


former and cohere toa the liberal alternative on the latter. 


the elites, the mass sample nevertheless edges toward the libera 


wonen’s issues, including a pro-choice position on abortion. 


perty thus is generally more reflective of the issue positions expresse 


ty 
< 


the mass public. 


Political Parties and Minority Issues 


Black and Minority SES: The partisan pattern of Democratic liberalism 


and Republican conservatism found on the women’s variant of this question 
placed in higher relief when our repondents were asked whether “the government 
in Washington should make every effort to improve the social and economic 


Support for the liberal 


position of blecks and other minority groups.” 


position is highest among Democratic convention delegates (90.9 percent) and 


lowest among Republican county party chairs (26.2 percent). In each elite 
category, however, support for the liberal alternative on this item is 


noticeably lower than the support registered for the comparable statement 
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where women were the policy beneficiaries. The same diminution of support is 
found in the mass samples, but the range is much narrower, reaching neither 
the highs nor lows of the elite sample. With the exception of the 40.6 
percent support level among Independent activists, all other categories show 
najority support for the liberal position, topping at nearly 80 percent among 
Democratic non-activists. 

Statistically, Democratic county party chairs and members each resemble 
the proportion liberal among Democratic activists and Independent non- 
activists. Republican delegates, chairs end members, on the other hand, only 
resemble Independent, rather than Republican, mass activists. 


Affirmative Action: Extremely low support is provided affirmative 


action goals. When respondents were confronted with the statement, “because 
of past discrimination, blacks should be given preference in hiring and 
promotion,” even the typically liberal Democratic convention delegates could 
only muster 36.3 percent support for the liberal position. Among southern 
party elites, affirmative action is an unpopular policy, somewhat more 


unpopular among Republicans than Democrats. That unpopularity can be seen in 


the low support given the liberal alternative among the mass sample. Again, 


the mass of the southern electorate falls between the extremes of the party 


elites. Statistically, Democratic delegates just miss mirroring Democratic 
mass activists, who are reflected in the distribution of Democratic county 
party chairs and members. Democratic members are statistically close to 
Democratic non-activists. Democratic chairs, however, fit nicely with 
activist and non-activist Independents and Republican activists. Independent 
activists are also close to Republican delegates, chairs and members. 
Republicen activists sre indistinguishable from Republican delegates and 


county party members. 
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While the statistical pattern is somewhat confusing, the overall 


conclusion is not. Social activism to improve the condition of blacks and 


other minorities, effirmative action in particular, is destined to find 
A 


widespread support among members of the southern electorate. A moderately low 
level of support, consistent with that found in local Democratic party 


circles, seems to match best the distribution in the mass sample. 


Political Parties and Other Domestic Issues 


School Prayer: The liberal position, opposing the statement, “prayer 
should be allowed in the public schools," was favored by a majority of 
Democratic national convention delegates elone, in our samples of party elites 
and the southern mass electorate. It had earmarkings of a conservative 
Republican issue, and that is horne out by the statistical analysis. 
Republican county party committee members mirrored those in every partisan 
identification/activity group. Republican delegates missed replicating only 
two groups among the mass sample: Democratic activists and non-activists. 
Republican county party chairs natched their fellow Republican partisans, 
activists and non-activists. Among Democrats, only chairs and members were 
successful in reflecting views, and then only those of Democratic mass 
activists. 


Medical Care: There are clear party differences in the degree of 


government involvement to contain medical costs. Large najorities of 
Democratic elites affirmed liberal support for the assertion that “the 
government ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost.” 
Among Republicans, a majority was mustered only among county party members. 
National convention delegates registered a low of 35.4 percent support. 


No such divisiveness was found in the mass public which, regardless of 
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identification/activity category, strongly supports the liberal view. 
Statistically, Republican elites fail everywhere to match the distributions of 
the mass public. Democratic national convention delegates, on the other hand, 
are indistinguishable from Democratic mass activists and non-activists; county 
party chairs resemble Democratic activists, Independent non-activists, and 
Republican activists; and county party members parallel Democratic activists 


and Independent non-activists. 


Political Parties and Foreign Policy Issues 


Internationalism: We asked our respondents whether “the country should 
pay more attention to problems at home and less attention to problems of other 
parts of the world.” We chose attending to problems at home as the liberal 
response, not because internationalism is 4@ conservative policy (nor has it 
been traditionally), but because, in the context of the 1992 election and the 
post-Cold War period, attending to problems at home foreshadowed the 
fulfillment of the promises made by the Great Society. If the Democratic 
party is the party of liberalism, es it surely was the party of Lyndon Johnson 
end the Greet Society, then the interpretation of liberal among southern party 
elites and ovr interpretation is counterintuitive. Republicans are more 
supportive of an inward-looking posture among elites by a substantial margin, 
capping a majority for county perty chairs and national convention delegates. 
No such divergence is found in the southern mass sample, where majorities 


between 61 and 88 percent favor an inward-looking stance. Importantly too, 


the direction of increased liberalism is reversed. In the nass sample, 


Democrats assume the more liberal position. This phenomenon suggests to us 
thet neanings attached to isolationist-internationalist rhetoric by elites and 


masses are quite different. Whether this portends a breakdown in the common 
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framework of understanding that has characterized nass and elite cognitions 


about foreign policy in the post-Vietnam era (Maggiotto and Wittkopf, 1981) is 
not a question that this paper can enswer, only one which, given the data, it 
must raise. 

Because the distributional differences here are very large. it is not 
surprising thst there are only three statistical matches: Republican delegates 
and Independent activists, and Republican activists with Republican delegates 
and chairs. It would be improper, however, to consider this issue a 
Republican issue, in the same sense that school prayer was identified above. 


Cooperation with Russie: There is little disagreement with the 


assertion that “the United States should continue to cooperate with Russia.” 
Large majorities of party elites and mass identifiers agree with the liberal 
position of cooperation. Statistically, the Republican party seems overall in 
better tune with the position of the mass sample. Republican national 
convention delegates agree with all three categories of activists; Republican 
county party chairs mirror sentiment with everyone except Republican mass 
activists; and Republican county committee members reflect all but fellow 
Republican mass activists and non-activists. The latter two are better 
represented by Democratic county party members, who also align themselves with 
Democratic and Independent activists. Democratic county party chairs are 
indistinguishable from all three activist categories. And Democratic national 
convention delegates are closest to Republican activists, just missing with 


Democratic activists. 


Discussion 
National party convention delegates and county party chairs and members 


are linked together on policy questions and, more importantly, are linked with 
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those who comprise their party rank-and-file and with independents in the 
critical center of the American electorate. This is how linkage theorists, 
especially responsible party theorists (e.g., Schattschneider, 1942; Committee 
on Political Parties, 1950), would have American politics work. And, perheps 


to the surprise of many watchers of partisan change in the South, this is 


precisely how the intraparty linkages between Democratic, not Republican, 


party elites and masses in the southern states did work in 1992. Our linkage 
findings are, thus, much like those reported nationally in 1956 (McClosky, 
Hoffman, and O’Hara, 1960; cf. Miller and Jennings, 1986, 196-205). 

Southern state Republican party elites, especially national convention 
delegates, generally proved to be distant attitudinally from southern 
Republican party identifiers and usually moreso from the rest of the southern 
mass electorate. This finding may come as no surprise, given the 1992 
Republican National Convention in Houston. Republican delegates to the 
convention were out of synch on social issues with many in their own party’s 
electoral base, much less with “independent” voters or so-called Reagan 
Democrats. Indeed, the accounts of political scientists in attendance at 
Houston portray a convention well beyond the control of the Bush-Quayle 
campaign (Edwards, 1993; Epstein, 1993; see also Dowd, 1992; and Weintraub, 
1992). 

As this de-linkage would cause one to expect, the Republicans lost the 
1992 presidential election rather badly, despite the advantages of slating an 
incumbent President to lead the ticket, despite better economic conditions 
than those of the last Democratic administration (Carter), and despite a 
foreign policy context more favoreble than any since the beginning of the Cold 
War/nuclear era. This, too, is as linkege and responsible party theorists 


would arrange political outcomes: If and when political party elites lose 
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touch with the proclivities of the mass electorate, including their own 
usually loyal identifiers, the course set by the elites is corrected by broad- 
based mass electoral repudiation, as was done to the Democrats in 1972. The 
McGovern activists had less in common attitudinally with their own party’s 


identifiers than did incumbent Republican President Richard M. Nixon (Miller, 


et al., 1976). The experience of the 1964 Goldwater campaign stands as 


another case in point. 

Yet, as Miller and Jennings’ (1986, 197) longitudinal study of political 
party elites and masses between 1972 and 1980 points out, in 1980 the Ronald 
Reagan-led Republican ticket prevailed despite the fact that issue distances 
between Republican national convention delegates end the Republican rank-and- 
file were considerably greater than those between Democratic elites and 
masses. Moreover, television network poll data collected during the 1984 
presidential campaign indicate thet many who voted for Ronald Reagan’s re- 
election nevertheless disagreed with his policies of intervention in Central 
America, increased defense spending, funding the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
and relaxed environmental regulation, emong others (Also, see Keeter, 1985, 
99-101; Abramson, Aldrich and Rohde, 1986, 178). 

Thus, however weak or strong the issue linkage of the respective 
political party elites and messes may appear from the vantage point of 
political theory, such linkages do not necessarily determine the electoral 
success or failure of a political party’s presidential candidates in one 
election. Other, short term forces -- such as voter evaluations of prevailing 
national conditions, presidential performance, and candidate qualities -- can 
prevail. 

We must keep this in mind as we interpret the implications of the data 


presented herein for the future of two-party competition in “The Vitali South” 
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(Black and Black, 1992). Neither Clinton’s victory nor the intraparty elite- 
mass issue linkages prevalent among southern Democrats, nor the absence of 
such linkages among southern Republicans in 1992, can be taken to mean that 
the Democratic party is positioned to reclaim its former favored position with 
southern voters. Indeed, despite the fact of Democratic elite-mass linkage 
and the lack of Republican elite-mnass linkage, George Bush ran better in the 
South than outside the region, while the results for Clinton-Gore ticket (out 
side of their home states) were just the opposite: Clinton-Gore ran worse in 
the South than outside the region (Hadley, 1993).° In fact, the Clinton-Gore 
ticket only targeted five of the eleven southern states as winnable, two of 
those being the home states of Clinton (Arkansas) and Gore (Tennessee) 
(Crotty, 1993, 10-13). Moreover, voters in the south (and in the rest of the 
nation) continue to prefer the Republican, rather than the Democratic, 
position on the macro-economic questions of taxing and spending (Maggiotto and 
Wekkin, 1993). Of possible future benefit to Republicans too, the distance of 
southern Republican elites from their party’s traditional conservative 
position on military spending suggests a readiness to grapple with the problen 
of redefining their party’s post-Cold War appeal. 

In short, regardless of how weak or strong the elite-mass linkages of 
one or both of the major political parties are in the South, the prospect 
remains strong that there will be vigorous two-party competition for the votes 


of southerners in presidential politics. 


Conclusion 


It is important to point out the fact that party elites in the South, 


® Perot, like Clinton, did substantially better outside, rather than 
within, the South. 
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whether defined as national convention delegates, county party chairs, or 
county party members, anchor the polar positions with respect to ideological 
self-identifications or positions on issues, much like party elites (national 
convention delegates) since 1956. They, indeed, hold to the tenets of 


responsible party theorists. On the other hand, our data show that elite-mass 


linkage breaks down. Although Democrats in the nass usually align themselves 


with the Democratic party leadership, Republican identifers are much closer to 
the elites of the Democratic, rather than their own Republican, party in the 
region. Were this phenomenon ta persist over several presidential elections, 
it would solidify competitive two-party politics in the region and go a long 
way toward rebuilding the national Democratic party as a potent political 


force in southern presidential politics, much like the state Democratic 


parties remain in southern state end local politics. 
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Table 1 


Ideological Distribution of Southern Party Elites (in percent) 


Democrats Republicans 


Delegates Chairs Delegates Chairs 
Liberal 57.8 35.2 4 
Moderate 37.1 35.4 


Members 


1.2 2.6 
8.6 8.3 13.0 


Conservatives 5.1 29.3 90.9 90.5 84.5 


Total Percent 


a 100 99.9 100 99.9 100 100.1 
N= 493 596 4794 486 603 4197 
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Table 2 


Ideological Distribution of The Southern Electorate by Party Identification and Activity Level 
(in percent) 


Democrats 


Activists Non- 
Activists 


Independents 


Activists Non- 
Activists 


Republicans 


Activists Non- 


Activists 


Liberals 24.4 
45.5 


30.1 


Moderates 


Conservatives 


Total Percent 


6.7 16.0 
46.7 43.6 
46.7 40.4 


3.7 
24.1 23.1 
72.2 69.4 


— 
a 100 100 100.1 100 100 100 
N = 38 209 30 188 54 173 
| 


Table 3 


Liberal Issue Positions, Party National Convention Delegates, County Part 


Delegates 


The government in Washington should make every effort to improve the social and 
economic position of women. 


By law a woman should be able to obtain an abortion as a matter of personal 
choice. 


Defense spending should be increased. 


The government in Washington should provide fewer services, even in areas such as 
health and education, in order to reduce government spending. 


Prayer should be allowed in the public schools. 


Government spending on improving and protecting the environment should be 
increased, 


A constitutional amendment to balance the national budget should be passed* 


If this state faces a financial crisis, the state legislature should raise taxes rather than 
reduce spending. 


The government in Washington should make every effort to improve the social and 
economic position of blacks and other minority groups. 


The government in Washington should see to it that every person has a job and a 
good standard of living. 


Women should have an equal role with men in running business, industry, and 
government. 


This country should pay more attention to problems at home and less attention to 
problems of other parts of the world. 


The United States should continue to cooperate with Russia. 


Because of past discrimination, blacks should be given preference in hiring and 
promotion. 


The government ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost. 


(Average N) 


Demo 
Chair: 

96.5 76.3 
56.2 32.9 

| 

61.1 36.6 

97.9 95.2 
88.4 
479) 6591) 


arty Chairs, and County Party Members 1991-1992 (in percent) 


emocrats Republican 
hairs Members | Members Chairs Delegates 


3.5 86.7 42.2 44.4 47.7 
).1 72.8 42.7 , 34.8 


5.3 70.7 40.7 75.7 
73.6 26.8 17.2 


28.0 10.4 . 8.7 
84.3 64.7 


30.3 12.3 
28.6 


68.2 32.6 

47.0 12.6 7a 
88.7 80.4 I 84.8 
17.9 44.8 k 56.7 


90.6 79.9 ‘ 93.9 


90.7 43.2 35.4 
(4651) (4078) (589) (477) 


2.9 | 
3.9 8 
6 11.1 7.9 : 
2.6 4.2. 1.7 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

3.4 

91) 


Table 4 


Liberal Issue Positions Among Activist and Non-Ac 


The government in Washington should make every effort to improve the social and economic position of 
women. 


By law a woman should be able to obtain an abortion as a matter of personal choice. 


Defense spending should be increased’ 


The government in Washington should provide fewer services, even in areas such as health and education, in 
order to reduce government spending. 


Prayer should be allowed in the public schools. 

Government spending on improving and protecting the environment should be increased. 

A constitutional amendment to balance the national budget should be passed. 

If this state faces a financial crisis, the state legislature should raise taxes rather than reduce spending. 


The government in Washington should make every effort to improve the social and economic position of 
blacks and other minority groups. 


The government in Washington should see to it that every person has a jub and a good standard of living. 
Women should have an equal role with men in running business, industry, and government. 


This country should pay more attention to problems at home and less attention to problems of other parts of 
the world. 


The United States should continue to cooperate with Russia* 


Because of past discrimination, blacks should be given preference in hiring and promotion. 


The government ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost. 


(Average N) 


Ac 
75 
ZZ 
Ww 67 

35 
30 
92 

87 

2 
85 
40 


-Activist Party Identifiers, 1992 (in percent) 


Democrats Independents Republicans 


Activists Non- Activists Non- Activists Non- 
Activists Activists Activists 


78.7 


55.7 
67.8 
54.1 


9.3 
59.0 
13.1 
7.7 


42.6 
80.3 
68.9 


86.9 
9.8 


4 
92.5 91.9 81.3 86.7 715.4 a | 
72.5 59.4 62.1 49.1 
75.0 67.7 90.1 69.7 47.4 
72.5 71.9 | 65.6 67.3 43.9 
22.5 14.0 21.9 12.3 5.3 
67.5 79.6 59.4 71.6 | 63.2 
35.0 14.0 18.8 14.7 | 7.0 : 
30.0 26.0 25.0 17.1 | 14.0 
70.0 79.6 40.6 63.5 52.6 : 
57.5 68.5 43.8 39.2 33.3 | 
92.5 94.0 90.6 89.6 94.7 
17.5 88.5 68.8 79.6 61.4 
87.5 715.7 84.3 83.4 91.2 a 
22.5 27.2 9.4 15.2 10.5 
85.0 94.5 71.9 88.6 78.9 71.6 
40 235 32 211 57 183 
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BLACK BELIEFS ABOUT WHITE OPINION AND 
WHITE BELIEFS ABOUT BLACK OPINION .. .! 


This paper explores the beliefs that black and white Americans hoid about where black 
and white Americans stand on questions of government policy. Social psychologists have 
devoted a great deal of their attention to the motives and propensities individuals attribute 
to others, as a means of investigating the processes through which individuals acquire, 
process, store, and retrieve information about the world. We wish to focus on the opinions 
individuals attribute to others in a particular domain--politics--as a means of examining 
how Americans come to grips with the political world and as a means of evaluating their 
sense of the political landscape. We narrow our focus to beliefs about the political prefer- 
ences of blacks and whites on the ground that some of the fundamental struggles of con- 
temporary politics revolve around the issue of race. 


We think that citizens’ beliefs about the opinions of others may have important politi- 
cal ramifications. One’s reading of where politically significant groups stand may shape 
one’s involvement in politics. Particular constellations of beliefs about others may lead one 
to regard certain sets of political issues as intractable, or to regard certain sets as entailing 
especially high stakes, or even to take part in the political process. In short, we would con- 
tend that beliefs about others are consequential. 


Our concern in this paper, however, is with the causes of blacks’ and whites’ beliefs 
about others, not their consequences. Our aim is to report results from some preliminary 
inquiries, results we will employ in the future as guides to a more comprehensive account 
of racial attributions. For the moment we simply explore a variety of fundamental 
hypotheses about what influences how Americans come to understand where blacks and 
whites stand on issues and in relation to one another. 


The data for our analysis come from the National Election Studies.2 The 1972 and 
1976 NES surveys asked respondents not only to place themselves on the now-standard 


1 We are grateful for the able research assistance of Carolyn Warner and for the comments of Ray Wolfinger, 
Ann Kendrick, and Jon Krasno. 


2 The data were made available through the Government Data Center at Harvard University and Computer 
Services at Tufts University, and by the Inter-University Consortium of Political and Social Research. They 
were collected by the Center for Political Studies of the Institute for Social Research, the University of 
Michigan, under a grant from the National Science Foundation. We alone bear responsibility for the analysis 
and interpretations presented here. 


seven-point scales designed to capture their preferences on a variety of matters of 
government policy, but also to place "most whites" and "most blacks" (along with several 
other groups and political personalities) on the same scales. In addition, the 1964, 1968, 
1972, and 1976 NES surveys asked respondents to assess the amount of support in their 
area for segregation or desegregation. We have, then, a total of eight different issues on 
which to examine beliefs about the opinions of others, both blacks and whites. Unless 
otherwise noted, we have omitted from the analysis respondents of other races. 


Racial differences in beliefs about the opinions of others 


Although the bulk of the research on the opinions, motives, and choices attributed to 
others has stressed the inaccuracies in attributions, Americans’ beliefs about where most 
blacks and most whites stand on political issues do seem to reflect, at least in a rudimentary 
way, the facts about where blacks and whites stand. Fields and Schuman (1976), for exam- 
ple, found the beliefs of residents of Detroit about where other residents stood on racial 
issues to be constrained, at least to a limited degree, by the reality of others’ opinions. 
Brady and Sniderman (1985) have demonstrated more generally how a group’s actual loca- 
tion affects citizens’ beliefs about where the group stands, and this applies to groups 
defined by social and personal characteristics--like race--as well as by political ones--like 
partisanship. 


In the case of race, the evidence is straightforward: Americans on average believe 
blacks to be considerably more liberal than whites. On all six issues on which the NES has 
asked respondents to express their beliefs about the positions of racial groups on seven- 
point scales, blacks have been located well to the left of whites, with whites to the right of 
center and blacks decidedly to the left. The variation across issues in beliefs about the 
positions of others provides further evidence of their verisimilitude. Both blacks and 
whites were judged to be most conservative on the scale anchored at the conservative end 
by people who "think achieving racial integration of schools is so important that it justifies 
busing children to schools out of their own neighborhoods" and at the liberal end by people 
who "think letting children go to their neighborhood schools is so important that they 
oppose busing": on the busing scale "most blacks" were placed on average at 3.70, just to 
the left of center, and "most whites" were placed at 5.68, on the extreme right (Table 1).3 


3 Respondents who themselves expressed no preference on a given policy were not asked to locate blacks and 
whites, so they have been excluded from our analysis. Respondents who were asked but failed to locate 
blacks or whites have been rescored to the center of the relevant scale. 
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At the other extreme, both blacks and whites were judged to be most liberal on the scale 
where one represents people who "feel there should be a government insurance plan which 
would cover all medical and hospital expenses" and seven represents people who "feel that 
medical expenses should be paid by individuals, and through private insurance like Blue 
Cross"; on the issue of government medical insurance blacks were placed at 2.03, on the far 
left, and whites were placed at 3.63, to the left--on this and on no other issue--of center. 
Americans also regard whites as markedly more inclined than blacks to support segrega- 
tion. Asked "how many [white people in this area] would you say are in favor of strict 
segregation of the races--all of them, most of them, about half, less than half of them, or 
none of them," respondents to the 1964, 1968, 1972, and 1976 NES surveys answered, on 
average, 2.19--a bit more than "about half"; asked a similar question about blacks, the 
responses averaged 1.59--about midway between "about half" and "most of them."4 
Americans understand, it is clear, that most blacks prefer more liberal government policies 
than most whites.> 


The distance between blacks and whites is believed to be greatest on issues that involve 
race explicitly.6 One example is busing, on which most blacks and most whites are 
regarded as nearly two full points apart on the seven-point scale. Even more striking is the 
issue of aid to minorities: asked to locate the groups on a scale running from people who 
"feel that the government in Washington should make every possible effort to improve the 


4 The question addressing beliefs about blacks actually asked about desegregation rather than segregation. We 
have simply reversed the coding scheme here in order to facilitate comparisons with the question on beliefs 
about whites. 


5 Although we have not presented data here to support the proposition that blacks in fact are more liberal than 
whites on these issues, it would be easy to do so, of course. We should note that we do not mean to suggest 
that blacks are more liberal than whites on every issue, only on the issues available for the analysis here. 


© We take the average over the sample of the difference between one’s placement of blacks and one’s place- 
ment of whites (or what is the same as the average of the differences: the difference of the averages) as our 
estimate of the extent to which citizens see blacks as more liberal than whites. We shouid point out that a 
different calculation--the average of the absolute value of the differences between one’s placements of blacks 
and of whites--would yield a slightly different estimate of the extent to which citizens see blacks and whites as 
taking different stands on a given issue. The two calculations differ because they treat differently the handful 
of respondents (typically about 5 percent of those asked the relevant questions) who believe blacks to be 
more conservative than whites. Such responses, when included in the former calculation, in general pull the 
average placement of blacks to the right and the average placement of whites to the left, reducing (as they 
should, of course) our estimate of the extent to which blacks are believed to be more liberal than whites; 
when included in the latter calculation such responses pull the average of the absolute difference between 
placements of blacks and of whites upward, increasing (again as they should) the apparent extent to which 
blacks and whites are believed to disagree over matters of government policy. By employing the former cal- 
culation, we simply would admit, we underrepresent slightly the degree to which Americans believe the politi- 
cal preferences of blacks and whites to be in conflict. 
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social and economic position of blacks and other minority groups” to people who "feel that 
the government should not make any special effort to help minorities because they should 
help themselves," blacks are placed more than two and one-half units to the left of whites. 
The smallest gap between the groups, in contrast, appears when respondents are asked to 
locate them on "a seven-point scale on which the political views that people might hold are 
arranged from extremely liberal to extremely conservative." In terms of ideological labels 
whites were regarded as just to the right, on average, of "moderate or middle-of-the-road" 
and blacks as just to the left of "slightly liberal"; the difference between the two averages is 
only 1.39. That the contrast in contrasts appearing on the ideology and aid-to-minorities 
scales is due to the absence of an explicit reference to race in the former question and not 
merely to the murkiness of ideological terms is indicated by the fact that the difference 
between blacks and whites also is believed to be small on other issues not specifically 
involving race. For instance, on the seven-point scale anchored at the liberal end by people 
"primarily concerned with doing everything possible to protect the legal rights of those 
accused of committing crimes" and at the conservative end by people who "feel that it is 
more important to stop criminai activity even at the risk of reducing the rights of the 
accused," blacks are placed to the left of whites by just 1.56, on average. 


If Americans’ impressions of where blacks and whites stand on political issues are 
influenced in at least a rough way by the actual opinions of blacks and whites and by the 
extent to which a given issue explicitly involves the issue of race, these are not the only 
influences on people’s beliefs about the politics of others. One indication of this is the fact 
that whites and blacks do not always agree on just where most whites and most blacks stand 
on matters of government policy. The greatest disagreement emerges on the question 
regarding the overall ideological orientations of the races: blacks see whites at 4.80 on 
average, one-half point to the right of where whites see whites on the seven-point scale. On 
the same subject, on the other hand, whites see blacks at 2.93 on average, more than one- 
quarter of a point to the left of where blacks see blacks. Much the same pattern--blacks 
believing whites to be more conservative than whites do, whites believing blacks to be more 
liberal than blacks do--appears on the issue of the rights of the accused. On the remaining 
five issues, however, a different pattern holds. In each case (with one minor exception) 
blacks believe the group to be more liberal than whites do--irrespective of whether the 


group is "most blacks" or "most whites." The issue of government guaranteed jobs is more 
or less typical: asked to locate the races on a seven-point scale anchored at one end by 
people who "feel that the government in Washington should see to it that every person has 
a job and a good standard of living" and at the other by people who "think the government 
should just let each person get ahead on his own," blacks place whites, on average, at very 


nearly the center of the scale, while whites place whites nearly one-third of a point to the 
right, and blacks place blacks at 2.32, while whites place blacks one-fifth of a point to the 
right. In short, when blacks and whites differ in their estimates of where blacks and whites 
stand on political issues, the difference is usually that blacks believe others--regardless of 
race--to be more liberal than whites do. 


There is a final angle from which to describe the racial differences in beliefs about the 
policy stands of the two races. Among the seven issues here there are four on which blacks 
and whites disagree markedly on the distance between "most blacks" and "most whites." On 
the question of the groups’ overall ideological outlook, blacks see a somewhat larger dif- 
ference between the races than whites do. On all three of the other issues, however-- 
busing, aid to minorities, and the rights of the accused--whites see bigger differences than 
blacks do. On average, it seems, whites see more disagreement between the races on 
political issues than blacks do. 


Egocentric bias 


If there is one proposition on which the social psychological research into attributions 
speaks with one voice, it is that "people typically overestimate the proportion of others that 
agree with them" (Goethals, Allison, and Frost 1979). Estimates of the frequency with 
which a given trait or behavior is judged to occur in the population are influenced not only 
by "sample-based" but also by "self-based" consensus information (Kulik and Taylor 1980). 
Fields and Schuman (1976) have termed the belief that others’ opinions are the same as 
one’s own "looking-glass perceptions." Ross, Greene, and House (1977) have given the 
label "false consensus effect" to the tendency for people to believe their own choices and 
judgments to be relatively common and appropriate. Whatever its name, the effect has 
been attributed to many causes: motivational factors, selective exposure and availability 
factors, and ambiguity resolution factors are among the most frequently cited. Whatever 
the cause, the tendency to believe that others share one’s views has been well established in 
a variety of domains. 


In particular, studies of citizens’ beliefs about the preferences of others on racial issues 
have shown repeatedly that perceptions of where others stand are strongly influenced by 
the stance of the perceiver (O’Gorman 1975; O’Gorman with Garry 1976; Fields and 
Schuman 1976; O’Gorman 1979). What makes the case of race especially interesting is 
that examining blacks’ beliefs about white opinion and whites’ beliefs about black opinion 
can help to define the limits of the tendency to attribute one’s own views to others. For 
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some whites no doubt are unwilling to believe that most blacks share their political views, 
and some blacks are no doubt unwilling to believe that most whites share their views. 
People’s “unit relationships," as Granberg (1987) puts it, ought to be taken into account 
when estimating the influence of one’s own preferences on one’s beliefs about the prefer- 
ences of others. Under some circumstances, in fact, people may underestimate their 
similarity to others, a phenomenon Miller and McFarland (1987) have called "the false 
uniqueness effect.” 


The NES data show that a white individual’s estimates of where whites as a group 
stand on political issues are strongly influenced by his or her own stand.’ Among whites 
the impact of one’s own policy preference on one’s placement of most whites on the seven- 
point scales ranges from .15 on the question of ideology and .26 on the issues of busing and 
aid to minorities to .36 on the issue of government medical insurance and .40 on the issue 
of the rights of the accused; on the issue of segregation the effect is also strong (Table 2). 
A black individual’s estimates of where blacks stand as a group, too, are strongly influenced 
by his or her own stand. Among blacks the impact of one’s own policy preference on the 
preference one attributes to most blacks is no less than .29 on the issue of government 
medical insurance and as great as .47 on the issues of guaranteed jobs and the rights of the 
accused; again the effect on the issue of segregation also is strong.8 On seven of the eight 
issues, moreover, the effect is larger among blacks than among whites; while the impact of 
a one-point difference in one’s own ideological orientation is associated with a difference 
of only .15 in whites’ beliefs about whites, an equal difference in ideology is associated with 
a difference of .45 in blacks’ beliefs about blacks. Both whites and blacks, but especially 
blacks, tend to believe the policy preferences of citizens of their race to be similar to their 
own preferences. 


By contrast, both blacks and whites, but especially whites, are far less influenced by 
their own policy preferences when estimating the preferences of citizens of the other race. 
Among blacks the effect of one’s own position on the position one attributes to most whites 
is only .21 on the issues of government medical insurance and aid to minorities and .14 on 
the issues of busing and guaranteed jobs. The preferences of blacks have virtually no 
influence on blacks’ beliefs about whites’ overall ideological outlook or about where whites 


7 Implicit in this analysis is the routine and critical assumption that the individual’s policy preferences are 
exogenous, an assumption we hope to relax in future work. 


8 These figures are calculated by summing the estimates reported on Table 2 of the effects of race and of the 
interaction of race and preference. 


stand on the issue of segregation. On the other side of the ledger segregation stands out as 
the issue on which whites’ beliefs about blacks are most strongly affected by their own 
preferences--and one of only two issues (ideology is the other) on which whites’ beliefs 
about blacks were more closely related to their own preferences than were blacks’ beliefs 
about whites. When the issue is busing or the rights of the accused, whites’ preferences 
exert a moderate influence on whites’ beliefs about blacks, about equal to the influence of 
blacks’ preferences on blacks’ beliefs about whites. On the other three issues--guaranteed 
jobs, aid to minorities, and government medical insurance--whites’ beliefs about blacks are 
substantially less influenced by whites’ preferences than are blacks’ beliefs about whites by 
blacks’ preferences. In short, whites are less likely than blacks to believe that citizens of 
the other race share their own stands on the issues. 


The racial differences in the propensity to regard others as agreeing with oneself on 
political issues produce some notable asymmetries in the beliefs of Americans of a similar 
ideological stripe but of different races. Liberal blacks place whites well to the right of 
where liberal whites place whites, for example, and liberal blacks place blacks well to the 
left of where liberal whites place blacks. At the other end of the spectrum, conservative 
blacks and conservative whites agree, for the most part, about where whites stand politi- 
cally, but conservative whites believe blacks to be much more liberal than conservative 
blacks do. Because blacks’ beliefs about whites are more strongly influenced than whites’ 
beliefs about blacks by their own policy preferences, white conservatives think blacks are 
very liberal, while black liberals think whites are quite moderate. Add to this the disparity 
in the effects of preferences on beliefs about one’s own group and the result is that among 
blacks, liberals see a larger difference between the races than do conservatives, while 
among whites, conservatives see a larger difference than do liberals. This does not mean, 
however, that people of other race at the ideological extremes see equal differences, for 
white conservatives see bigger differences than black liberals. 


The tendency for citizens to believe that others share their views is manifest 
throughout their placements of others on political issues. This tendency, combined with 
the fact that blacks’ own preferences much more often than not (and more often than 
whites’) are liberal, explains, in part, the tendency for blacks to believe others--regardless 
of race--to be more liberal than whites do. But the racial differences do not end with policy 
preferences. For another contributing factor is the tendency for blacks’ beliefs about 
others--regardless of race--to be more heavily influenced by their own preferences than 
whites’ beliefs about others. 


The effects of affect 


The racial differences we have discovered in the tendency to attribute one’s own politi- 
cal preferences to others may be traceable to differences in the feelings of members of 
each race about people of the same race and people of the other race. In their work on 
attitude attribution Brady and Sniderman (1985) point to people’s feelings about the 
groups whose political stances are being estimated--a "likability heuristic," they call it--as 
the compass people use to map the political world. We will not attempt here to elaborate 
upon their sophisticated model of the attribution process. Instead, we simply examine 
separately the effects of affect on each race’s beliefs about "most whites" and "most blacks." 
We measure affect by subtracting from each respondent’s rating of whites on the NES 
"feeling thermometer" his or her rating of blacks; the result is positive if one feels more 
warmly toward whites than toward blacks, negative if one feels more warmly toward blacks 
than toward whites. 


The difference between one’s feelings about whites and one’s feelings about blacks 
shapes in important ways the impact of one’s policy preferences on one’s beliefs about 
where whites and blacks stand on political issues. Among whites, for example, the 
tendency to attribute one’s own policy preference to most whites increases in strength with 
an inclination in favor of whites in one’s feelings about the races. Among those who feel no 
more positive toward whites than toward blacks, the estimated effect of a white individual’s 


own preference on his or her beliefs about whites ranges from .09 on the question of 


ideological orientation and .20 on the issue of aid to minorities to more than .3 on 
government guaranteed jobs, government medical insurance, and the rights of the accused 
(Table 3). At the other extreme among whites, those who rate whites 50 degrees higher 
than blacks on the feeling thermometers, the estimated effect of one’s policy preference on 
one’s beliefs about whites is much greater, ranging from .24 on ideology and .26 on busing 
to more than .4 on government guaranteed jobs and medical insurance, and more than .5 
on the rights of the accused. The same is true, on a different scale, on the issue of segrega- 
tion. The greater the disparity in a white individual’s feelings about whites and blacks, the 
more likely he or she is to believe that most whites share his or her policy preferences. 


As we noted above, whites on average are more likely to believe that other whites 
share their policy preferences than that other blacks share them. As Table 3 shows, that 
pattern holds even after controlling for the effects on affect toward blacks and whites. In 
contrast to the powerful effects of policy preferences on beliefs about whites among whites 
who rate blacks and whites equally on the feeling thermometers, the effects of preferences 
among members of that same group on beliefs about blacks is relatively weak, much 
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weaker on four of the seven issues. Moreover, the effect among whites of feeling much 
more positive toward whites than toward blacks is to reduce dramatically--even to reverse-- 
the impact of policy preferences on beliefs about blacks. On four of these issues, among 
whites who rate whites 50 degrees higher than blacks on the feeling thermometers, the 
effect of one’s policy preference on one’s beliefs about where blacks stand on the seven- 
point scales is barely perceptible, ranging only from -.05 on aid to minorities to .04 on 
government medical insurance and the rights of the accused. On only one issue-- 
segregation--is a fifty-point difference in affect insufficient to wipe out the impact of policy 
preferences on whites’ beliefs about blacks, for it is on the issue of segregation, as we noted 
above, that whites’ beliefs about blacks are most strongly influenced by whites’ own prefer- 
ences. On the remaining issues--ideological orientation and, to a lesser degree, 
government guaranteed jobs--a fifty-point difference in affect is sufficient not only to erase 
the relationship between policy preferences and whites’ beliefs about blacks but to reverse 
it: among whites whose feelings about whites are much more positive than their feelings 
about blacks, the more conservative one is, the more liberal one believes blacks to be. 


The same conclusion seems to apply with even greater force to blacks’ beliefs about 
whites. On four of the seven issues the beliefs about whites of blacks whose feelings about 
blacks are much more positive than their feelings about whites are negatively related to 
their policy preferences, the estimated effects of preferences ranging from -.13 on segrega- 
tion to -.19 on guaranteed jobs. On two issues the beliefs about whites of the same group 


of blacks are not related to their policy preferences at all. On just one--government medi- 


cal insurance--are the beliefs about whites of even blacks whose feelings about blacks are 
much more positive than their feelings about whites positively influenced by their own 
policy preferences. In general, it seems, differences in affect seem to alter the influence of 
policy preferences on beliefs about people of the opposite race even more sharply among 
blacks than among whites. 


The effects of affect on beliefs about people of the same race also appear to differ 
among blacks and among whites. The impact of preferences on blacks’ beliefs about blacks 
is not influenced by feelings about the races as consistently as the impact of preferences on 
whites’ beliefs about whites. The numbers of black respondents available for analysis are 
considerably smaller than the numbers of white respondents available in these national 
cross-sections, of course, so it is only natural that the estimates of effects among blacks 
should vary more than the estimates of effects among whites. Even so, the range of varia- 
tion across issues among blacks is impressive. It is the change with affect in the impact of 
policy preferences on belief that is inconsistent: on one issue--aid to minorities--the effect 
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of affect is to strengthen the relationship between preferences and beliefs about blacks; on 
several others the effect of affect is to weaken the relationship between preferences and 
beliefs. Whatever the effect of affect on blacks’ beliefs about blacks, however, it is clear 
from these data that affect does not explain the tendency for the impact of an individual’s 
own policy preferences on his or her beliefs about individuals of the same race to be 
stronger among blacks than among whites. For what is consistently clear is the tendency 
for the beliefs about blacks of blacks who feel no more positive toward blacks than toward 
whites to be strongly influenced by their policy preferences: the estimated impact of pref- 
erences under these circumstances ranges from .31 on the issue of government medical 
insurance to .56 on the rights of the accused. Even after taking affect into account, more- 
over, blacks’ beliefs about the policy stances of blacks are more powerfully influenced by 
their own stances than are whites’ beliefs about the policy stances of whites. 


As striking, we think, as the effects of affect on blacks’ and whites’ beliefs about the 
issue positions of others are the racial differences in beliefs that remain after controlling 


for the effects of affect. Among whites who feel much more positive about whites than 
about blacks, conservatives believe the difference between blacks’ and whites’ policy posi- 
tions is greater than do liberals; what is more noteworthy is the fact that the same is true 
among whites who feel equally positive about blacks and whites. While the most liberal 
whites who feel the same about blacks and whites believe the difference between blacks 
and whites to be approximately .7 on the issue of government guaranteed jobs, for example, 
the most conservative whites who feel the same about blacks and whites believe the dif- 
ference to be more than 2.1. Much the same is true, although to a lesser degree, among 
blacks who feel the same about blacks and whites. 


Taking both affect and policy preferences into account does sharply reduce the 
apparent difference in blacks’ and whites’ beliefs about where whites stand politically. On 
the issue of busing, for instance, whites in the aggregate placed whites more than one-third 
of a point to the right of where blacks placed whites on the seven-point scale (see Table 1); 
in contrast, blacks and whites with balanced feelings about blacks and whites and with 
similar policy preferences of their own differ in their placements of whites by less than one- 
tenth of a point. Large differences persist, however, between the beliefs about blacks of 
blacks and whites with balanced feelings about blacks and whites and similar policy prefer- 
ences of their own. On many of these issues, in fact, blacks and whites similar in these 
respects disagree more sharply about where blacks stand than do blacks and whites in the 
aggregate. 


The effect of contact 


Not all the factors influencing beliefs about where others stand politically reside inside 
the individual. Not only the processes through which an individual acquires information 
about the society, for instance, but also the distribution of political preferences in an indi- 
vidual’s social context will influence his or her beliefs about what others prefer (Huckfeldt 
and Sprague 1987). In this section we begin to explore the influence on beliefs about 
others of interaction with others. 


The theory of intergroup contact seeks to explain how racial hostility, heightened by so 
many things, can be eased. As people from different groups tend both to hold negative 
views of one another and to avoid encountering one another, contact between members of 
different groups is hypothesized to have a moderating effect on intergroup attitudes. The 
argument goes that people who interact with members of an out-group tend to generate 
more favorable attitudes toward that group and to recognize points of similarity between 
the in- and out-group. But as social psychologist Myron Rothbart (1990, p.18) writes, "The 
contact hypothesis reminds me of Huxley’s description of the tragedy that occurs when a 
beautiful idea is destroyed by an ugly fact." His argument, and one that really goes back to 
Allport (1954), is that the effect of contact depends on the nature of that contact and on 
how new information about an out-group is absorbed. 


This observation serves as the starting point for a different line of argument in this 
paper. As we probe the idea that intergroup contact might have some bearing on how indi- 
viduals perceive black and white political differences, we look at measures of various types 
of contact. The argument we make here is that the type of contact matters, that political 
contact and personal contact actually work in different directions, the former likely to gen- 
erate perceptions of racial political differences, the latter to lessen them. 


By political contact we mean the interaction of groups in the political arena. The 
groups must be large enough in size and living in close enough proximity to generate politi- 
cal competition. As Huckfeldt and Kohfeld (1989, p.182) argue, where blacks comprise "a 
numerical threat to the political standing of whites," racially-conscious politics are certain 
to follow. And Glaser (forthcoming) shows that in the South, group political conflict has a 
large and direct effect on white attitudes toward racial-political issues, though not on 
measures of prejudice. It is not just the legacy of the harsh past that leads southern whites 
in heavily black areas to be hostile to black political progress. Nor is it simply bigotry. It is 
the fact that many whites in these areas see politics as a zero-sum game. Black political 


progress, in the eyes of many whites, inevitably leads to the loss of something valued, 
whether it be heritage, jobs, quality of education, or political power. 


Building on these findings, we propose that where blacks comprise a larger proportion 
of the population and thus form a larger bloc of voters, people will perceive larger group 
differences on political issues. To test this hypothesis, we create a measure of the racial 
environment by coding the percent black living in each respondent’s county of residence.? 
Of course, other things--the history of race relations in the area, other demographic pat- 
terns that affect race relations--rightfully can be considered to be part of an area’s racial 
environment. Our simple measure of this fundamental feature of the racial environment 
seems to us, however, a useful--and tractable--place to begin. 


The racial environment does have an impact on perceptions of group differences, espe- 
cially among whites, and it is in the anticipated direction. The larger the proportion of 
blacks in a county, the greater the difference between the average black placement and the 
average white placement. Take the question of government guaranteed jobs, for instance. 
On this issue, whites in areas of small black populations placed whites at 4.2 on the scale, 
on average; the average black placement is 2.7. Compare this 1.5 point difference with the 
3.2 point difference in average placements for whites living in heavily (greater than 30 per- 
cent) black areas (Table 4). With the exception of the government medical insurance issue, 
this pattern repeats itself on the other issues. The pattern of placements by blacks, too, 
shows the same pattern. The differences are not huge, but they are consistent across issues 
and is almost monotonic across categories. 


Where blacks and whites come into likely political conflict by virtue of their numbers, 
people--black and white--thus tend to perceive the races as standing farther apart on the 
issues. Why this is the case is open to speculation. As political competition between 
groups becomes more pronounced, and the prospect of losing or gaining ground becomes 
greater, perhaps one psychological response is to exaggerate the difference between win- 
ning and losing. Political conflict also may generate perceptions of dissimilarity as group 
interests are articulated more frequently in the political arena, perhaps because elections 
and public affairs are covered by the media in racial terms in such areas, highlighting 
whatever dissimilarity exists. And reality does offer some explanation for these findings, 
but with a twist. Blacks in heavily black places are not consistently more liberal than blacks 


9 It also would be possible to examine the relationship of group perceptions to the racial composition of 
metropolitan areas. Because many people live outside metropolitan areas and because many metropolitan 
areas are made up of multiple cities and counties, we regard the population of the county as a better repre- 
sentation of the politically relevant racial environment. 
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in less black areas. Nor do white self-placements vary much across the racial environment 
categories. But there is one important exception. As noted above, whites in heavily black 
areas are considerably more racially conservative than their counterparts in less black 
areas, making the differences between the races sharper on explicitly racial issues (See also 
Wright 1977; Knoke and Kyriazis 1977; Giles 1977; Giles and Evans 1986; Fossett and 
Kiecult 1989). If, as we explore in the next section, perceptions of racial differences on 
racial issues guide perceptions of racial differences on other issues, this certainly helps 
explain why blacks and whites are perceived to be more dissimilar in areas of greater black 
concentration, even on nonracial issues. 


If political contact--that is, contact (and conflict) of racial groups in the political 
arena--leads individuals to define more sharply the differences between blacks and whites, 
personal contact works differently. Whites who include blacks and blacks who include 
whites in their social circles might be expected to perceive more interracial agreement on 
issues. The effect of such contact, however, varies with the quality of the contact. Non- 
conflictual, even pleasant interactions between members of different groups may have little 
effect on perceptions of similarity or dissimilarity if the interactions are between people of 
different status and the interaction reinforces that situation. Interactions of individuals of 
equal status who come together of their own volition are more likely to have an effect on 


perceptions of in- and out-groups. We test this idea in a couple of different ways, and the 
results do confirm our theoretical expectations. 


The National Election Studies in the 1970s asked respondents to characterize the 
racial composition of their neighborhoods, workplaces, friends, and schools. We look here 
at friends and neighbors and the impact that different mixes have on perceptions of dif- 
ferences on political issues. The racial mix of neighborhoods captures contact between 
blacks and whites that is not necessarily voluntary. While people may gravitate or pur- 
posely select neighborhoods on the basis of its racial balance, neighborhoods also may 
change in ways beyond the control of the individual. Moreover, the racial balance of one’s 
neighborhood says nothing about the nature, frequency, or quality of one’s interactions with 
one’s neighbors. The racial balance of one’s friends, on the other hand, does capture some- 
thing about the interactions one has with people of a different race. 


It is little surprise then that the results in Tables 5 and 6 show that the racial mix of 
friends, but not the racial mix of neighborhoods, affects perceptions of the political dif- 
ferences between blacks and whites. In Table 5, no pattern emerges across all the different 
issues in this study. In some cases, whites in mixed neighborhoods perceive smaller politi- 
cal differences between blacks and whites, in other cases, larger. The racial balance of 


one’s friends does have an effect on perceptions of political differences. The more racially 
balanced one’s network of friends, the less difference one perceives in the political posi- 
tions of blacks and whites. This is true for both black and white perceivers. 


Of course, we could have the direction of causality confused here. People who believe 
blacks and whites are not starkly opposed on political issues may be more likely to seek out 
friends of the opposite race. If perceptions of differences led to interracial contact or if 
perceptions and contact were both related to something else, our reading of the above find- 
ings would be in error. Once again, though, it is the conjunction of results from Tables 5 
and 6 that leads us to believe that it is contact that leads to changed perceptions. If percep- 
tions lead to contact in terms of the racial balance of friends, it also should be the case for 
neighborhoods. People who perceive less political conflict between blacks and whites 
should be more likely to seek out mixed neighborhoods, at least to the extent that they are 
free to choose where they live. That there appears to be a relationship between percep- 
tions and the racial balance of friends, but not racial balance of neighborhoods, leads us to 
believe that we have correctly identified the direction of causality here. 


Racial and nonracial attributions 


In discussing what leads people to view the races as more or less polarized, one other 
possibility arises. Seeing racial differences on a variety of issues may result from seeing 
racial differences on racial issues. That is, people may be guided in their placements of 
blacks and whites on issues not explicitly related to race, and issues on which they are 
unlikely to have much information, by their understanding of how whites and blacks differ 
on issues concerning race, issues where racial differences are more readily grasped or 
implied. We are reminded of Carmines and Stimson’s argument that race has become the 
glue holding together the policy preferences of ordinary Americans. "As the symbolic, 
emotionally charged issues of race took on a clear partisan complexion," in their view, "they 
simultaneously moved to the center of mass belief systems" (Carmines and Stimson 1989, 
p.135). Our point is in some respects similar. Beliefs about where the races stand on racial 
issues may be at the center, we think, of ordinary Americans’ systems of beliefs about 
where the races stand on issues in general. Looking at racial differences on racial issues 
may be a way to infer racial differences on other issues. 


To test this proposition, we look at the intercorrelations between the comparative 
attributions of several of the issues we have been examining. The measures we use here 
are constructed by subtracting, for each respondent, the attribution for blacks from the 


attribution for whites.!0 The correlations are arrayed on Table 7. Aid to minorities and 


busing are the racial issues; government guaranteed jobs, protecting the rights of the 
accused, and instituting government-sponsored medical insurance are the nonracial issues. 


The correlations of the comparative attributions on the nonracial issues are clearly sig- 
nificant. Attributions on the government guaranteed jobs scale are correlated at about .25 
with attributions on the other two nonracial issue scales. These other two nonracial 
attributions are correlated with each other at about .25 as well. The correlation of the 
busing attributions with the nonracial attributions are not consistently larger than this. But 
attributions of aid to minorities are correlated at about .35 with all of the attributions of 
nonracial issues. That aid-to-minorities attributions should be more highly correlated with 
the nonracial issue attributions than busing attributions is not terribly surprising. Percep- 
tions of blacks and of whites on busing are complicated by the fact that it is, as Carmines 
and Stimson (1989, p.125) put it, "a sort of inverse apple pie, so uniformly disliked that it is 
a valence issue [and] . .. not an important component of more general racial policy atti- 
tudes." Though it has an explicit racial component, the busing issue thus does not really 
provide us with a very good test of our proposition. The relationship of the aid to minori- 
ties attributions to the other issue attributions is the better test, and the larger correlations 
offer some confirmation of our hypothesis. While causation is quite difficult to ascertain 
here, the strong association of racial and nonracial attributions is some indication that 
assessments of racial differences on racial issues indeed may guide people as they figure 
out where the races stand on other, nonracial issues. 


Conclusion 


The analysis presented here is, in the well-worn tradition of conference papers, 
preliminary. We have not attempted to use to our advantage much of the more sophisti- 
cated research on the subject of attitude attribution that has gone before. We have taken 
instead a very simple and straightforward tack, examining one or two at a time some of the 
major influences on where Americans’ believe other Americans stand politically. We are 
encouraged that this is a sensible way to have begun by the fact that most of our results are 
remarkably consistent across a diverse array of issues. 


10 Excluded from this analysis are respondents who failed to express a belief about where one or the other of 
the groups stands. 
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We would emphasize, with Brady and Sniderman (1985), that one major influence is 
where other Americans actually stand. Citizens recognize, for the most part, that black 
Americans stand to the left of white Americans on most political issues, especially on issues 
that involve race explicitly. But other factors, too, shape one’s beliefs about the opinions of 
blacks and whites. Chief among these, of course, is one’s own opinions: in politics as in 


many other spheres of life, there is a tendency to believe others share one’s views. The 
domain of race and politics, however, illustrates the limits of this generalization, for an 
American’s beliefs about where most people of the opposite race stand politically are much 
less influenced by his or her own stances than his or her beliefs about where most people of 
the same race stand. The influence of one’s policy preferences on one’s beliefs about a 
group’s opinion is influenced, in turn, by one’s feelings about the group: the more one likes 
a group, the more likely one is to believe its members hold similar political views. But in 
politics, perhaps to a greater degree than in society in general, one’s beliefs about others 
are shaped not only by one’s likes but also by one’s dislikes. And people who dislike a 
group not only do not tend to believe the group’s members share their own views, but they 
emphasize the extent of the gulf between their views and the group’s. 


The extent to which one believes the views of blacks and of whites to be in conflict is 
further influenced by the extent and nature of one’s contact with people of the other race. 
Where competition between blacks and whites in the electoral arena is more likely to be 
intense, both blacks and whites believe blacks and whites to be further apart. People with 
friends of the other race, on the other hand, believe blacks and whites to be closer together. 
Wherever they come from, moreover, people’s beliefs about where blacks and whites stand 
on political issues in general may be informed by their beliefs about where blacks and 
whites stand on racial issues in particular. 


Some intriguing differences between blacks and whites remain after taking these 
influences on beliefs about others into account. One example is the proposition that a 
black individual’s beliefs about where others stand are more powerfully influenced by 
where he or she stands than a white individual’s beliefs, even after taking into account the 
effects of affect. Another is the asymmetrical impact of affect: feelings influence blacks’ 
beliefs about whites more than feelings influence whites’ beliefs about blacks, while, on the 
other hand, feelings influence blacks’ beliefs about blacks more than feelings influence 
whites beliefs about whites. It is differences such as these that we hope to understand and 
to explain in the future. 
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Table 1 


Mean beliefs about policy preferences of blacks and whites, by race 


Government Government Rights 
guaranteed Aid to medical of the 
jobs Busing minorities insurance accused [Ideology Segregation 
Beliefs about whites 
All 4.29 5.68 4.64 3.63 4.28 4.34 2.19 
(Unweighted N) (2435) (1977) (1838) (1756) (3679) (1540) (7510) 


Whites 431 5.71 4.67 3.66 4.26 4.30 2.21 
(Unweighted N) (2171) (1745) (1005) (1554) (3280) (1404) (6803) 


Blacks 4.06 5.35 4.38 335 4.46 4.80 1.93 
(Unweighted N) (211) (188) (185) (156) (331) (117) (707) 


Beliefs about blacks 


All 2.51 3.70 2.11 2.03 2.72 2.95 1.59 
(Unweighted N) (2435) (1976) (1842) (1756) (3678) (1540) (5501) 


Whites 2.52 3.70 2.10 2.05 2.68 2.93 1.64 
(Unweighted N) (2172) (1744) (1607) (1554) (3279) (1404) (4716) 


Blacks 2.32 3.60 2.22 2.00 3.12 3.21 1.30 
(Unweighted N) (84) (188) (187) (156) (331) (117) (785) 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


Table 2 


Effects of race and policy preferences on 


beliefs about preferences of blacks and whites 


Government Government Rights 
guaranteed Aid to medical of the 
jobs Busing minorities insurance accused Ideology Segregation 


Beliefs about whites 
Blacks 1.04 
(.17) 


Policy preference 34 
(.02) 


Policy preference X blacks -.20 
(.05) 

Constant 2.73 

(.08) 


Unweighted N 2381 


Beliefs about blacks 


Blacks -1,39 
(.20) 


Policy preference .003 
(.02) 


Policy preference X blacks .47 
(.06) 


Constant -2.50 
(.09) 


Unweighted N 2381 


Note: entries are unstandardized regression coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses. 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


| (.24) (21) (.19) (.15) (.23) (.10) 
(.02) (.02) (.02) (.01) (.02) (.02) 
-.05 15 23 17 -.55 
(.05) (.06) (.05) (.04) (.06) (.07) 
4.07 3.49 2.18 2.55 3.68 1.17 
(.15) (.10) (.07) (.06) (.09) (.03) 
a 1932 1789 1709 3610 1520 7374 
| -.40 -.83 -51 -.53 -1.35 -.56 
(34) (.19) (.18) (.16) (30) (.10) 
18 03 08 14 04 31 
(.03) (.02) (.01) (.01) (.03) (.02) 
20 21 33 49 29 
| (.07) (.06) (.05) (.04) (.08) (.07) 
pe 2.52 1.93 1.71 2.09 3.11 1.07 
(.22) (.09) (.07) (.06) (11) (.04) 
4 es 1931 1793 1709 3609 1520 5403 
| 


Table 3 


Effects of feelings about races and policy preferences on 
beliefs about preferences of blacks and whites, by race 


Government Government Rights 


guaranteed 


jobs 
Whites’ beliefs about whites 


Feelings about races -.002 


(.004) 
Policy preference 31 
(.02) 
Policy preference X feelings .0014 
(.0007) 
2.79 
(.09) 
Whites’ beliefs about blacks 
Feelings about races 


Constant 


007 
(.004) 
Policy preference .08 
(.02) 
Policy preference X feelings -.0035 


Constant 


Feelings about races 


Policy preference 
(.09) 
Policy preference X feelings .0103 
(.0034) 
2.79 
(.30) 
Blacks’ beliefs about blacks 
Feelings about races 


Constant 


.003 
(.008) 
Policy preference 52 
(.07) 
Policy preference X feelings .0035 
(.0025) 
1.19 
(.21) 


Constant 


Busing 


0002 
(.009) 
25 
(.03) 
0002 
(.0013) 
4.13 
(.17) 


018 
(.013) 
24 
(.04) 
-.0045 
(.0019) 
2.31 
(.24) 


-.048 
(.015) 
28 
(.08) 
0084 
(0031) 
3,96 
(35) 


-.022 
(.015) 
AS 
(.08) 
0028 
(.0032) 
1.64 
(35) 


Aid to 


munorities 


-.019 
(.005) 
20 
(.03) 
0037 
(.0010) 


3.78 
(.12) 


006 
(.005) 


09 
(.02) 
-.0028 
(.0009) 
1.77 
(.11) 


-.047 
(.014) 
34 
(.11) 
0066 
(.0051) 
3.01 
(.34) 


010 
(.010) 
38 
(.09) 
-.0057 
(.0038) 
1.24 
(.27) 


medical 


insurance 


(.09) 


-.007 
(.015) 
25 
(.10) 
0003 
(.0048) 
2.79 
(.40) 


004 
(.011) 
31 
(.07) 
-.0012 
(.0034) 
1.28 
(.28) 


of the 
accused 


-.015 
(.003) 
35 
(.02) 
0033 
(.0006) 
2.78 
(.07) 


008 
(.003) 
21 
(.02) 
-.0034 
(.0006) 
1.93 
(.07) 


-.047 
(.007) 
40 
(.06) 
0086 
(0019) 
2.78 
(.24) 


0003 
(.006) 
56 
(.05) 
0036 
(.0016) 
1.50 
(.20) 


Ideology Segregation 


-.010 
(.004) 
09 
(.02) 
0030 
(.0009) 
3.85 
(.09) 


021 
(.006) 
07 
(.03) 
-.0065 
(.0013) 
2.76 
(.13) 


-.022 
(.011) 
10 
(.11) 
0049 
(.0034) 
4.29 
(.41) 


-011 
(.009) 
54 
(.09) 
0045 
(.0027) 
1.52 
(33) 


Note: entries are unstandardized regression coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses. 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


— 
| -.008 -.002 
(.003) (.002) 
46 
(.02) (.03) 
.0021 .0028 
(.0007) (.0008) | 
(.09) (.04) 
.002 .009 
(.003) (.002) 
11 45 
(.02) (.03) 
-.0015 -.0051 
(.0008) (.0007) (.0009) 
a 231 1.65 0.84 | 
(.11) (.05) 
Blacks’ beliefs about whites 
-.007 
(.011) (.005) 
.07 : 
(.10) 
.0039 
(.0034) 
1.78 
(.15) 
-002 
(.004) 
62 
(.09) 
0019 
(.0029) | 
0.47 
(.13) 
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Table 4 


Mean differences in beliefs about policy preferences of blacks and whites, 
by race and racial environment 


Government Government Rights 
guaranteed medical of the 
jobs 7 insurance accused Ideology Segregation 
Whites 


County 0-10% black 1.60 2.47 1.59 1.49 1.21 0.44 
(Unweighted N) (1395) (1026) (1004) (2065) (873) (1130) 


10-20% 1.94 2.64 1.49 1.54 1.37 0.73 
(Unweighted N) (370) (278) (269) (549) (230) (409) 


20-30% 2.09 2.92 1.76 2.01 1.82 0.81 
(Unweighted N) (192) (134) (119) (308) (154) (243) 


30-40% 2.58 ; 2.94 1.80 1.98 2.07 0.66 
(Unweighted N) (116) (95) (89) (195) (85) (198) 


40-50% 2.40 2.01 1.92 1.22 
(Unweighted N) (15) (24) (13) (22) 


50% or more 2.29 : 1.66 -- 1.21 
(Unweighted N) (14) (28) (9) (28) 


Blacks 


County 0-10% black ‘ 1.54 
(Unweighted N) (21) 


10-20% 1.68 
(Unweighted N) (55) 


20-30% 1.85 
(Unweighted N) (61) 


30-40% 1.63 
(Unweighted N) (19) 


40-50% 1.59 
(Unweighted N) (20) 


50% or more 2.37 
(Unweighted N) (12) 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


1.95 2.06 1.15 - 0.85 
: (20) (19) (28) (6) (24) 
: (56) (39) (75) (24) (98) 
1.97 1.27 1.17 1.57 0.76 
(60) (53) (126) (51) (133) 
2.69 131 1.33 1.33 0.08 
(19) (17) (34) (15) (40) 
| (17) (15) (43) (18) (21) 
3.17 2.35 2.61 1.29 | 

| (12) (11) (22) (3) (29) 

| 


Table 5 


Mean differences in beliefs about policy preferences of blacks and whites, 
by race and race of neighbors 


Government Government Rights 
guaranteed Aid to medical of the 
jobs 7 minorities insurance accused Ideology Segregation 


Whites 


All neighbors white 1.75 1.63 
(Unweighted N) (1386) (947) (2064) (896) (1077) 


Most white 1.89 1.63 1.60 1.43 0.61 
(Unweighted N) (665) (506) (1027) (431) (820) 
Half and half 1.72 1.22 1.76 1.40 0.66 
(Unweighted N) (83) (71) (133) (55) (142) 
Most black 122 : 0.94 1.26 1.50 0.09 
(Unweighted N) (15) (15) (26) (10) (29) 


1.56 1.34 0.57 


Blacks 


All neighbors black 
(Unweighted N) 


Most black 
(Unweighted N) 


Half and half 
(Unweighted N) 


Most white 
(Unweighted N) 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


po 1.83 1.60 2.21 1.59 1.55 1.65 0.83 | 
(77) (53) (50) (46) (106) (46) (84) | 
1.89 1.48 2.10 132 1.32 1.61 0.46 | 
121 2.28 2.25 1.79 0.84 1.05 0.41 
po (33) (35) (32) (29) (49) (19) (72) 
1.90 2.37 2.86 2.10 1.59 1.10 
(22) (19) (19) (18) (38) (9) (31) 


Table 6 


Mean differences in beliefs about policy preferences of blacks and whites, 
by race and race of friends 


Govemment Rights 
Aid to medical of the 


All friends white 2.11 2.54 1.41 0.74 
(Unweighted N) (860) (765) (747) (916) 


Most white 1.97 2.68 1.32 0.46 
(Unweighted N) (793) (763) (604) (1050) 


Half and half 1.11 1.82 1.64 0.61 
(Unweighted N) (74) (62) (45) (107) 


Blacks 


All friends black 
(Unweighted N) 


Most black 
(Unweighted N) 


Half and half 
(Unweighted N) 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


Governmeni 
guaranteed 
jobs 
Whites 
| po 3.06 1.46 2.02 1.59 1.63 2.00 0.72 
(36) (21) (21) (19) (48) (20) (49) 
| po 1.94 1.66 2.43 1.55 1.56 1.56 0.62 
(89) (81) (76) (70) (154) (54) (149) 
| aa 0.90 1.88 2.07 1.65 0.90 1.49 0.53 
(76) (76) (79) (60) (114) (35) (133) 


Table 7 


Correlations among differences in beliefs about policy preferences of blacks and whites 


(Unweighted N) (1164) (1172) (1795) 


Busing 37 24 
(Unweighted N) (1441) (1333) 


Aid to minorities 35 
(Unweighted N) (1303) (1336) 


Government medical insurance as 
(Unweighted N) (1187) 


Sources: American National Election Studies. 


s 
Government _ Rights 
Aid to medical of the 
Busi 
Government guaranteed jobs 18 33 .26 .26 
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Some observers believe South Asia is “the likeliest place in the world for 
a nuclear war."' Relations between India and Pakistan are as strained today as 
they were at independence 46 years ago. The two countries fought three wars 
between 1947 and 1971, the last of which dismembered Pakistan and carved from it 
the independent nation of Bangladesh. The Kashmir dispute, which played a 
central role in the other two Indo-Pakistani wars, has since 1989 erupted into 
a full-scale insurgency that threatens to undermine the very legitimating 
ideologies on which the two states were founded in 1947 -- secularism in India 
and Islam in Pakistan. Although neither government is eager to fight another war 
over Kashmir, powerful and vocal constituencies in both countries agitate against 
compromise, making it unlikely that the Kashmir problem will be resolved soon.’ 

The specter of nuclear weapons hovers ominously over these tense Indo- 
Pakistani relations. India and Pakistan have been developing nuclear weapon 
capabilities since at least the early 1970s.* Both countries are now de facto 
nuclear weapon states: each is “thought able to deploy one or more nuclear 
weapons within months or to have already deployed them."* India exploded a 
nuclear device in 1974; Pakistan has not done likewise, but its foreign secretary 
admitted in early 1992 that Islamabad has clandestinely acquired the capability 
to build a least one nuclear weapon.° In addition, both countries deploy 
nuclear-capable aircraft and are developing or trying to acquire nuclear-capable 
ballistic missiles.* If a fourth Indo-Pakistani war breaks out, New Delhi and 
Islamabad will assume that the other can deliver at least one nuclear weapon on 
short notice.’ This “would be the first major military conflict in history 
between two states with ready access to nuclear arms."® 

Two well-established positions dominate the literature on the consequences 
of nuclear proliferation in the developing world. The majority position or 
conventional wisdom holds that the spread of nuclear weapons to “conflict-prone 
regions" like South Asia is inimical to international peace. From this 
perspective, the acquisition of nuclear weapons by more Third World countries 
increases the likelihood that they eventually will be used in war.® A complex 
web of international regimes and national policies has institutionalized this 
proposition since the 1960s. It is a rare analyst who will challenge this 
orthodoxy to suggest that nuclear proliferation may have less negative, or even 
positive, implications for international security. 

Contrary to this mainstream “logic of nonproliferation," one variant of 
nuclear deterrence theory, arguably the best-developed area of international 
relations scholarship, suggests that the spread of nuclear weapons may contribute 
to international security rather than threaten it.” According to this logic, 
the most hostile of adversaries will be dissuaded from initiating military 
conflict if each can threaten the other with unacceptable damage, even after 
absorbing a nuclear first strike. The model underpinning nuclear deterrence 
theory was the nuclear balance between the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the Cold War. Many international relations scholars argue that the "long 
peace" in Europe between 1945 and 1991 was due partly to the superpowers’ 
deployment of nuclear weapons: the prospect of nuclear punishment helped to 
deter the United States and the Soviet Union from war with each other." 
Proponents of this minority position on the consequences of nuclear proliferation 
believe this mutual deterrent dynamic can be replicated in regional nuclear 
balances like the one in South Asia. 

The “logic of nonproliferation" and the “logic of nuclear deterrence" 
cannot comfortably co-exist. Viewed as theories about the likely consequences 
of nuclear proliferation, the former predicts that the spread of nuclear weapons 
will be destabilizing and the latter predicts that it will be stabilizing 
(defined here, respectively, as promoting vs. dampening tendencies toward war). 


In this article, I use this theoretical tension as a framework to examine the 
consequences of regional nuclear proliferation, via a case study of the strategic 
relationship that seems to have the most potential for escalation to the use of 
nuclear weapons -- that between India and Pakistan.” In particular, I address 
one central question: how has the development of nuclear weapon and delivery 
capabilities by India and Pakistan affected the likelihood of war in South Asia 
during the last few years? y 

Building on the work of Benjamin Frankel and others, I apply the recently 
formulated “opaque proliferation" concept to the South Asian nuclear arms 
competition.” Prior to this advance in nuclear proliferation scholarship, 
analysts conceptualized the proliferation process along the lines of the 
"declared" nuclear weaponization of the five original nuclear powers, despite the 
fact that the new nuclear weapon states of the past 20 years -- among them India 
and Pakistan -- have adopted a very different approach. Unlike their 
predecessors, opaque proliferants follow a policy of calculated nuclear 
ambiguity, mixing a public posture of restraint with the covert development of 
nuclear weapons, or at least the option to build them quickly. The nuclear 
weapon capabilities of opaque proliferants are “suggested,“ rather than openly 
acknowledged. 

Before the development of the opaque proliferation concept, the declared 
proliferation universe of the five original nuclear powers drove the analysis of 
regional nuclear proliferation. Scholars debated whether nuclear proliferation 
will _ be stabilizing or destabilizing based on historically reasonable but 
necessarily speculative assumptions about the new proliferants’ expected nuclear 
force postures. This approach yields indeterminate expectations about the 
effects of proliferation: on one hand, the logic of nonproliferation portrays 
nuclear proliferation as extremely dangerous, and on the other, the logic of 
nuclear deterrence suggests the potential for regional nuclear deterrent 
balances. The outcome of this debate is inconclusive; in each individual case 
the actual consequences of nuclear proliferation will lie somewhere between the 
two positions. The crux of the question is the efficacy of nuclear deterrence 
in regional security environments, which can be expected to vary." 

Most analyses of the consequences of nuclear proliferation regard the 
transition to nuclear weapon capability as the most dangerous phase of the 
proliferation process; in reality, however, the transition to nuclear weapons is 
a more or less permanent "phase" in that process. India and Pakistan provide a 
good example: they have been in a state of perpetual transition to nuclear 
weapon status since at least 1974. Neither is willing to forgo its nuclear 
option, but neither wants to be the first over the threshold of acknowledged 
nuclear weapon deployment. They are, in a sense, racing to be last. Rather than 
imputing an artificial set of nuclear capabilities to new proliferants like India 
and Pakistan, the opaque proliferation approach recognizes this transition period 
not as an outcome, but as a continuing process of regional nuclear proliferation. 
This generates better explanations of regional nuclear dynamics. 

Following Neil Joeck, I conceptualize the nuclear competition between India 
and Pakistan not as an unrestrained arms race, but as a mixed-motive interaction 
between adversaries.'© The two countries continue to feel their usual assortment 
of imperatives toward conflict, like the insurgency in Kashmir, but nuclear 
weapon capabilities introduce a new set of incentives to cooperate. Among these 
are the desire to avoid mutual devastation and to forestall an expensive and 
possibly destabilizing nuclear arms race. These new incentives for cooperation 
may have sharply modified the behavior of the Indian and Pakistani governments 
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as they try to cope with the Kashmir problem. 

In this article I address an important question that has been briefly 
raised but not resolved in the opaque proliferation literature: can opaque 
proliferants derive deterrence value from nuclear capabilities they publicly deny 
having? If so, how?’ My main theoretical argument is that the logical form of 
nuclear deterrence under conditions of opaque proliferation is “existential 
deterrence," a term coined by McGeorge Bundy™ and defined by Marc Trachtenberg 
as a situation in which: 


the mere existence of nuclear forces means that, whatever we say or-do, 
there is a certain irreducible risk that an armed conflict might escalate 
into a nuclear war. The fear of escalation is thus factored into 
political calculations: faced with this risk, states are more cautious 
and more prudent than they otherwise would be.” 


A simple deterrence hierarchy clarifies the concept of existential 
deterrence. The table below depicts the various relationships between 
proliferation type (declared vs. opaque) and deterrence type. In the superpower 
balance, declared nuclear capabilities contributed to a deterrence relationship 
framed by the debate among U.S. analysts between deterrence through “mutual 
assured destruction" and a “warfighting” posture. In this debate, nuclear 
deterrence was perceived to rest at least in part on relative capabilities. At 
the next level, the British, Chinese, and French nuclear postures have been based 
on the logic of minimum deterrence. Nuclear deterrence at this level is based 
less on calculations of a relative balance, which is always lopsided, than on the 
concept of “first strike uncertainty," in which the country with much greater 
nuclear capabilities could still not be confident of its ability to launch a 
perfectly successful first strike against a lesser nuclear power. At the third 
level, in the absence’ of meaningful nuclear competition, at least for now, 
Israeli nuclear deterrence is based on the perception of overwhelming nuclear 
superiority. Finally, at the fourth level, I argue that nuclear deterrence in 
South Asia today may rest not on calculations of a relative balance, which are 
all but impossible for either side to make, but on the notion that nuclear 
capabilities exist and might be used, deliberately or not, in a future conflict. 
In short, my hypothesis is that existential deterrence now characterizes the 
nuclear competition between two opaque proliferants, India and Pakistan.” 


Proliferant 


Prolif. Type 


Main Adversary 


Deterr. Type 


Superpowers 


Declared 


Each other 


MAD/warfighting 


Medium Powers 


Declared 


Superpower 


Minimum 


Israel 


Opaque 


Hostile neighbors 


Nuclear hegemony 


India/Pakistan 


Opaque 


Each other 


Existential 


The chief question raised by the nexus between opaque proliferation and 
existential deterrence concerns the credibility of nuclear weapon postures that 
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are shrouded in secrecy. How can each side threaten the other with nuclear 
punishment in the absence of convincing evidence that it can carry out such a 
threat? I argue that in its efforts to make the South Asian nuclear balance 
transparent, and thus to pressure India and Pakistan into nuclear restraint, the 
international non-proliferation community inadvertently lends credibility to the 
very nuclear postures it is trying to discourage. Existential deterrence 
operates in South Asia due to a great irony: by increasing the transparency of 
nuclear weapon programs in India and Pakistan, the United States and other non- 
proliferation advocates actually enhance the credibility of capabilities they are 
trying to suppress. - 

My argument proceeds as follows:. first, I provide a brief historical 
overview of the South Asian nuclear arms competition. I then survey the 
literature on the consequences of nuclear proliferation, and show that both the 
logic of nonproliferation and the logic of nuclear deterrence are inadequate 
because they arrive at indeterminate conclusions about the consequences of 
proliferation. I argue that the opaque proliferation concept is more productive 
because it better reflects the prevailing pattern of nuclear proliferation, and 
that the deterrent effect derived from opaque nuclear postures is logically of 
the existential variety described above. Finally, I discuss the dynamics of the 
South Asian nuclear competition during two recent crises over Kashmir -- one in 
1990 the other in 1992. I conclude that an existential deterrent balance may 
indeed be operating between India and Pakistan, and that in the South Asian case 
at least, nuclear weapon capabilities seem thus. far to have had a dampening 
effect on conflict. 


THE SOUTH ASIAN NUCLEAR ARMS COMPETITION 


The South Asian nuclear arms competition has developed as a two-phase 
historical process. In the first phase, the Indian and Pakistani nuclear weapon 
programs began as links in a global proliferation chain extending back to World 
War II. The first link in this chain was the Manhattan Project, the American 
effort to build atomic bombs, whose urgency stemmed from a fear that Hitler's 
scientists would master nuclear weapon technology first. After the U.S. atomic 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, the Soviet Union vigorously pursued 
its own nuclear weapon capability, which Moscow achieved in 1949. 

China's 1964 nuclear explosion and subsequent weapon program stemmed from 
Beijing's concern over first the United States and later the Soviet Union as 
threatening superpower adversaries. In turn, India's 1974 “peaceful nuclear 
explosion" was the result of a sustained national debate over Indian nuclear 
weaponization in the wake of the Chinese test. Finally, Pakistan's 1972 decision 
to pursue its own nuclear weapon program was precipitated by its devastating 
defeat in the 1971 Bangladesh war, and confirmed by India's 1974 nuclear test.” 

The Indian and Pakistani decisions to pursue nuclear weapon capabilities 
stimulated the second phase of the South Asian nuclear weaponization process.” 
Although China remains significant for Indian nuclear planners today, the main 
dynamic in the second phase has been an intensified bilateral nuclear competition 
between New Delhi and Islamabad. India's 1974 nuclear test strengthened 
Pakistan's resolve to pursue its own nuclear weapon capability. Pakistan's 
clandestine but widely reported efforts to build nuclear weapons in the late 
1970s and early 1980s provoked a renewed Indian debate over nuclear 
weaponization.” More recently, the Indo-Pakistani nuclear competition has 
encompassed efforts by both countries to develop nuclear-capable ballistic 
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missiles. The rest of this section will briefly summarize the development of 
each country’s nuclear weapon program. 

Indian nuclear research began in 1944, three years prior to independence. 
An Indian Atomic Energy Commission was created in 1948, but it was not until 1954 
that “steady but modest funding" flowed into nuclear research and development 
under the aegis of a Department of Atomic Energy.“ The Indian nuclear program's 
primary objective until the 1962 Sino-Indian war and the 1964 Chinese nuclear 
explosion was "development for long-term civilian needs."* Even so, there were 
hints of India’s subsequent "nuclear option strategy" from the start. As early 
as 1946, in response to a question about the possibility of a future Indian 
deployment of nuclear weapons, Indian nationalist leader and soon-to-be prime 
minister Jawaharlal Nehru reportedly “stated his hope that India would develop 
atomic power for peaceful uses but warned that, so long as the world was 
constituted as it was, every country would have to develop and use the latest 
scientific devices for its protection." During the 1950s, a confidential 
consensus emerged among a small core of Indian leaders that New Delhi should 
reserve its right to develop nuclear weapons if threatened by a future Chinese 
nuclear weapon capability. 

The 1964 Chinese test intensified and made public the debate over India’s 
nuclear option. Four considerations drove this debate: the nature of the threat 
posed by Chinese nuclear weapons, the availability and implications of external 
nuclear guarantees vis-a-vis China, the cost of an Indian nuclear weapon program, 
and the morality of nuclear weapons.” Indian analysts’ main strategic concern 
was not an immediate military threat from the Chinese, but the prospect of future 
political intimidation by Beijing. In 1964 Indian Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri reportedly “launched a program to reduce the time needed to build nuclear 
arms to six months," thereby giving “official sanction to the development of an 
Indian nuclear weapons option."* The result in the late 1960s was an Indian 
"“nuclear-option but nonweapon stance."” 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. decided in 1972 to proceed with an Indian 
nuclear explosion as soon as possible, and gave her final approval to the test 
in 1974. Her decision likely was based primarily on India's changed security 
environment after 1971, and secondarily on domestic politics. India’s security 
planning vis-a-vis China was jarred by U.S. President Richard M. Nixon's 1971 
“opening” to Beijing. Pakistan's role as a conduit in the China initiative and 
the U.S. “tilt" toward Pakistan during the 1971 Bangladesh war may have added to 
New Delhi's perception that India was the target of a U.S.-Pakistan-China 
security axis. Nixon's dispatch of an aircraft carrier task force toward the Bay 
of Bengal during the Indian liberation of Bangladesh was especially galling to 
Indian officials, who regarded the U.S. move as a loathsome modern variant of 
gunboat diplomacy. Others have suggested that by 1974 Indira Gandhi's domestic 
political problems (which led eventually to the "Emergency" of 1975-77) were so 
acute that the Indian nuclear test was partly designed to bolster her own 
standing at home.” Whatever its exact causes, India’s “peaceful nuclear 
explosion" has allowed New Delhi to demonstrate its nuclear weapon capability to 
potential adversaries without suffering the international opprobrium associated 
with the actual deployment of nuclear weapons. 

Pakistan's nuclear research program was stimulated by U.S. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's 1953 “Atoms for Peace" proposal and a subsequent exhibition which 
toured Pakistan touting the advantages of atomic energy in socio-economic 
development. Pakistan established its own Atomic Energy Commission in 1956, and 
its nuclear program during the 1950s and early 1960s was marked by an absence of 


military considerations. This changed in the mid-1960s, when then-Foreign 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto precipitated Pakistan's own “nuclear option" debate 
by arguing for a Pakistani response to India’s gains in the nuclear field. 
Bhutto's precise motives, like Indira Gandhi's, remain obscure, but appear to 
have arisen from a similar combination of international and domestic political 
imperatives. The 1965 Indo-Pakistani war, though inconclusive, revived questions 
about Pakistan's security, especially in view of the country’s lack of strategic 
depth. These concerns were exacerbated by the knowledge that India had begun 
reprocessing plutonium in 1964. Also, Bhutto began to mount his own challenge 
to President Ayub Khan in the wake of the 1965 war, and perceived that "“nuciear 
nationalism" would be an effective way to shore up his domestic support at a time 
when Pakistan's security problems seemed especially acute. Indications are, 
however, that Bhutto’s position on nuclear weapons remained a minority viewpoint 
until his rise to power after the Bangladesh war. 

The Bangladesh debacle re-oriented Pakistan's nuclear program, and India’s 
1974 nuclear test intensified this revised posture. In 1972, given the gaping 
asymmetry that had emerged in Indian and Pakistani military capabilities with the 
loss of East Pakistan, President Bhutto reportedly ordered Pakistan's scientific 
community to begin developing nuclear arms. Bhutto believed a Pakistani nuclear 
weapon capability would increase not only Pakistan's international security and 
his own domestic standing, but also Pakistan’s stature among the newly wealthy 
nations of the Islamic, oil-producing Middle East. India’s 1974 test did not 
cause, but rather increased, Pakistan's nuclear resolve.” 

The 1970s marked the shift from the first, global, stage of the South Asian 
nuclear proliferation process to the second, regional, stage. Some analysts 
believe China remains Indian nuclear planners’ primary concern,” while others 
think that since India’s 1974 nuclear test and Pakistan's successful efforts to 
acquire nuclear weapon technology, the India-Pakistan dynamic has become the 
central element in South Asian nuclear proliferation. As Richard P. Cronin 
writes, although India’s nuclear ambitions originally derived from other factors, 
“the crux of the proliferation threat lies in the India-Pakistan rivalry."* By 
the mid-1980s, “concerns over nuclear developments in Pakistan had become by far 
the dominant factor in Indian nuclear decision making."™ 

Steady improvements in nuclear weapon and delivery capabilities have marked 
the second phase in South Asian nuclear weapon development. Stephen P. Cohen 
calls this the “first time in the short history of the nuclear world that two 
competing states, unrestrained by alliances, moved simultaneously to military 
nuclear status."* Leonard S. Spector estimates that India can produce 15 
nuclear devices annually, and may have enough plutonium for 40-60 nuclear 
weapons. These are potentially deliverable on some 200 Indian Air Force Jaguars, 
MiG-23s, MiG-25s, MiG-27s, and Mirage 2000s. In 1989, India successfully tested 
a nuclear-capable intermediate-range ballistic missile (IRBM), the Agni. When 
deployed, Indian IRBMs will improve New Delhi's nuclear delivery capabilities in 
two important ways: 1) Indian forces will for the first time be able to strike 
strategic targets in eastern China; and 2) India’s ballistic missiles will lie 
beyond the range of Pakistan's delivery systems, thus providing a more reliable 
second-strike capability.* 

Pakistan was judged to have produced weapons-grade nuclear material by a 
1986 U.S. Special National Intelligence Estimate. In 1987 Pakistani President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq declared that "Pakistan has the capability of building the 
Bomb. You can write today that Pakistan can build a bomb whenever it wishes. 
Once you have acquired the technology, which Pakistan has, you can do whatever 
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you like." In February 1992, Pakistani Foreign Secretary Shahryar Khan said 


that Islamabad has “elements which, if put together, could become a (nuclear) 
device."*Spector estimates that Pakistan can deploy five to ten nuclear bombs 
on some 40-50 F-16s, or Mirage IIIs and Mirage Vs. Pakistan also tested two 
potentially nuclear-capable ballistic missiles in 1989, one with a range of 
nearly 200 miles. These missiles could reach targets in northwestern India.” 


THE LOGIC OF NONPROLIFERATION 


Most writing on nuclear weapons until the late 1950s concerned the WS.- 
Soviet nuclear balance. Sustained thinking about the wider spread of nuclear 
weapons -- or “nuclear proliferation" -- was stimulated by the British, French, 
and Chinese nuclear weapon programs. The spread of nuclear weapons was 
originally referred to in the scholarly literature as the "Nth country problem." 
Since each of the early nuclear proliferants was perceived to be allied with one 
or the other superpower, the overriding concern about "Nth countries" during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s was the threat nuclear weapons posed to the stability 
of the central, or U.S.-Soviet, balance. The diffusion of nuclear weapons to a 
“non-bloc area of world politics" was alarming insofar as it raised the 
probability of “a central nuclear exchange between major blocs."® Albert 
Wohlstetter viewed nuclear proliferation as the “principal menace lending a 
sense of urgency to our negotiations on arms control and as a trend to be 
fought," and argued that “wide nuclear diffusion would be gravely disruptive. 
It would increase the likelihood of the use of nuclear weapons both by accident 
and by deliberation." 

The focus of the nuclear proliferation debate shifted in the 1970s from the 
central balance to conflict-prone regions. The 1974 Indian nuclear test raised 
fears in the West that as many as .ten Third World nations were close to deploying 
nuclear weapons.“ Consequently, the possibility of regional nuclear conflict 
became a serious concern in and of itself (along with the still-worrisome but 
distinct possibility of the superpowers becoming inextricably entangled in a 
regional nuclear crisis). Most proliferation specialists argued that mutual 
nuclear deterrence between the United States and the Soviet Union rested on 
important “geopolitical and technical supports" that are absent in much of the 
Third World.“ David C. Gompert expressed the typical view that "a global 
network of deterrence relationships, stable in theory, would be fraught with 
ambiguities and doubts in practice."“ As a theory about the consequences of the 
spread of nuclear weapons, the logic of nonproliferation rests on four main 
foundations: 

1) Third World security environments are qualitatively different from the 
central balance or, indeed, from new nuclear balances that might arise in the 
advanced industrialized world. According to this view, unique geopolitical 
conditions make Third World nuclear weapons destabilizing. Some observers 
believe that the stakes are higher in Third World conflicts relative to those in 
the Cold War superpower competition. According to this argument, countries’ 
territorial integrity, independence, even national survival may ride on the 
outcome of international conflicts in areas like the Middle East and South Asia. 
Because they “perceive the stakes to be so high, some of these countries’ 
leaderships may be ready to risk nuclear confrontation, if not even to accept a 
surprisingly high level of nuclear damage, in pursuit of their objectives."® 

Others believe nuclear weapons would be destabilizing in the Third World 
because of political instability in many developing countries. Michael 
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Mandelbaum says: “the farther they proliferate, the greater the risk that 
nuclear weapons will enter areas troubled by political quarrels."“ From this 
perspective, not only would stakes be high, but the opportunities for conflict 
to erupt and escalate to the nuclear level would be frequent. Common is Steve 
Fetter’s view that states “such as India and Pakistan, North and South Korea, and 
Israel and various Arab states, have deep religious, ideological, or cultural 
animosities, often combined with active border disputes, that weaken 
deterrence." The timing of proliferation in the Third World is also said to 
enhance nuclear instability: some analysts feel that regional powers may have 
so little time to assimilate nuclear weapons into their military forces and 
doctrines before conflict erupts that “nuclear learning" will be impossible.® 

2) Third World leaders may be irrational in their handling of nuclear 
weapons. In this view, nuclear weapons may induce less caution in the leaders 
of Third World states than they have in the leaders of established nuclear weapon 
states. As early as 1957 Henry A. Kissinger warned that “just beyond the horizon 
lies the prospect of a world in which not only two superpowers will possess 
nuclear weapons, but also many weaker, and perhaps more irresponsible nations, 
with less to lose."® Typical of this line of reasoning is Mandelbaum's claim 
that “the farther the bomb spreads from the industrial circumference, the greater 
are the chances it could find its way into the hands of persons who would not 
show the prudence that the guardians of existing nuclear stockpiles have so far 
displayed."® 

Arguments about irrational governments take two broad forms. In the first, 
future Third World proliferants may be led by rulers whose goals transcend 
material political interests, and whose decisions thus are not based on rational 
calculation. As Lewis A. Dunn writes, these leaders may not be "“coldly 
calculating, cautious, and fully rational." Some, “motivated by their higher 
mission and destiny . . . are less likely to weigh carefully the costs and gains 
of military action and ‘are more likely to take high-risk gambles to serve their 
causes."*' The fear here is of “states prone to autocratic rule by charismatic 
leaders who might not share the usual aversion to nuclear use or be sufficiently 
restrained by such institutional mechanisms as exist elsewhere."” 

The second form of this argument is that so-called “crazy Third World 
statesmen"® are undeterrable.“ For George H. Quester, the “most powerful 
argument of all" against nuclear proliferation is that sooner or later nuclear 
weapons “will fall into the hands of what history would remember as a madman -- 
someone who did not sufficiently dislike nuclear war and thus plunged the world 
into it."* Kathleen C. Bailey also takes this position: 


While some have argued that possession of nuclear weapons might make a 
ruler or state behave more responsibly, evidence indicates otherwise. 
Ruthlessness or lack of sanity has led some Middle Eastern leaders to use 
chemical weapons on their own populations or to engage in terrorism. This 
lends credibility to the argument that some leaders might be irresponsible 
with a weapon of mass destruction, if one were at hand.* 


3) Third World nuclear arsenals will be technologically unsophisticated 
and therefore dangerous. This argument stresses that future proliferants will 
lack the resources and technological capabilities that have allowed the five 
original nuclear weapon states to avoid the use of nuclear weapons since 1945. 
Analysts stress three dangers: 1) accidents involving nuclear weapons; 2) the 
unauthorized use of nuclear weapons; and 3) the preemptive use of nuclear weapons 
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during a crisis. Dunn summarizes the threat of nuclear accidents: 


Some of those countries that may soon acquire nuclear weapons . . 

probably do not have the scientific and engineering manpower or the 
financial resources to design and fabricate reliable, advanced accident- 
proofing systems integral to the nuclear weapon itself. Their limited 
resources will be expended in their struggle simply to join the nuclear 
club. Fearful of being caught unprepared, however, these countries may be 
unwilling to use such a simple, if less sophisticated, accident-proofing 
measure as not fully assembling their nuclear weapons until they- are 
needed. And even stockpiling disassembled weapons would not reduce the 
risk of an accident once those weapons have to be assembled. In fact, 
hasty assembly of crude nuclear weapons would augment the chances of just 
such an accidental detonation in the most dangerous political context -- 
a continuing crisis or even a low-level conflict.” 


A second technical danger is said to be unauthorized nuclear weapon use. 
Dunn and others argue that nuclear weapons in Third World nations may not be 
adequately secured against theft and/or use by people outside the official chain 
of command. These might include terrorists, who could use stolen nuclear weapons 
for blackmail or anonymous nuclear strikes. Another possibility is said to be 
the nuclear coup, where one group in a power struggle uses its control of nuclear 
weapons to bolster its position. Dunn even speculates that renegade officers 
might launch a desperation blow against the enemy; their “commitment to a self- 
ordained higher mission would overwhelm any fear of the adverse personal or 
national consequences."* 

A third danger analysts point to is that the nuclear arsenals of future 
proliferants may be so technologically backward as to promote crisis instability. 
According to this logic, Third World nuclear powers will have a limited number 
of weapons; during a crisis, what Thomas C. Schelling calls the “reciprocal fear 
of surprise attack" could foster a climate where striking second is seen as the 
worst option and striking first only the second-worst choice.” Fetter writes: 
if "one side believes that war is inevitable, it may try to preemptively destroy 
the other side’s vulnerable but valuable weapons of mass destruction. Even if 
both sides prefer not to preempt, each may fear that the other side will; 
consequently, both may decide to launch at the first (perhaps false) indication 
of an attack."® 

4) Pre-meditated nuclear strikes, while unlikely, are still possible ina 
more proliferated world. There are also those who take seriously the possibility 
that future nuclear weapon states could launch pre-meditated nuclear attacks. 
Michael D. Intriligator and Dagobert L. Brito suggest that the “circumstances 
when nuclear weapons are probably most likely to be used is when one nation in 
a conflict or war has a nuclear weapons monopoly."“ Even with rough nuclear 
parity, others believe the prospects for nuclear war may be real. Dunn says 
that, contrary to the "mainstream of Western strategic studies," we should not 
assume that future proliferants will embrace nuclear weapons just for deterrent 
purposes: “some possible proliferators . . . appear more likely to look upon 
nuclear weapons as potentially useful battlefield weapons." He argues that 
future nuclear weapon states could follow offensive or defensive, rather than 
deterrent, nuclear strategies. From this perspective, a country like Pakistan 
“could decide to escalate to the employment of nuclear weapons rather than accept 
a conventional military defeat." Or, if “Pakistan relies on aircraft for the 
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delivery of a handful of nuclear weapons while India has available nuclear armed 
missiles, an Indian nuclear first strike might virtually destroy Pakistan's 
nuclear force, thereby greatly reducing the threat of nuclear retaliation." 


THE LOGIC OF NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 


A few analysts take issue with the logic of nonproliferation outlined 
above. Although proponents of the logic of nuclear deterrence generally do not 
advocate the purposeful diffusion of nuclear weapon technology,® they argue that 
the impact of proliferation will be less menacing than commonly believed. 
Foremost among those who minimize the negative consequences of nuclear 
proliferation is Kenneth N. Waltz, who argues that predictions based on the 
nonproliferation logic “point less to likelihoods and more to dangers that we can 
all imagine. They identify some possibilities among many, and identifying more 
of the possibilities would not enable one to say how they are likely to unfold 
in a world made different by the slow spread of nuclear weapons." Waltz says 
flatly: “nuclear weapons have reduced the chances of war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and between the Soviet Union and China. One may 
expect them to have similar results elsewhere." For Waltz, “much of the writing 
about the spread of nuclear weapons has this unusual trait: It tells us that 
what did not happen in the past is likely to happen in the future, that 
tomorrow's nuclear states are likely to do to one another what today’s nuclear 
states have not done."® 

The logic of nuclear deterrence stresses that nuclear weapons promote 
deterrent, not offensive, strategies and thus decrease the chances of war. Bruce 
Bueno de Mesquita and William H. Riker argue, for example, that the “presence of 
an explicit or underlying nuclear threat constrains conflict by reducing its 
likelihood of escalating into war."© This general effect should prevail in all 
nuclear balances, regional ones included. As John J. Weltman writes, 
“nuclearization of regional conflict patterns in the third world will tend to be 
self-regulating. Given enough time, mutual deterrent postures will tend to 
develop." Discussing one conflict-prone region, Steven J. Rosen maintains that 
“apocalyptic visions and doomsday images of an openly nuclear Middle East have 
been accepted too readily . ... A stable system of mutual deterrence may be 
entirely possible . . . ."% Waltz argues that the chief impact of nuclear 
weapons is to induce caution: "In a conventional world, one is uncertain about 
winning or losing. Ina nuclear world, one is uncertain about surviving or being 
annihilated."*® By removing uncertainty about outcomes, these analysts say, 
nuclear weapons will inhibit conflict even in the Third World. 

Supporters of the logic of nuclear deterrence deny that Third World 
security environments are inherently more prone to nuclear weapon use than other 
situations. As Waltz writes, "bitterness among some potential nuclear states, 
so it is said, exceeds that experienced by the old ones. Playing down the 
bitterness sometimes felt by the United States, the Soviet Union, and China 
requires a creative reading of history."® 

These analysts also dispute the thesis that Third World leaders may be 
irrational with nuclear weapons. As John Weltman writes: “any assertion that 
regional nuclear balances would, as a general rule, be unstable for political 
reasons -- the absence of those patterns of behavior and modes of thought that 
produced prudence in the Soviet-American relationship -- must be regarded to be 
of questionable validity." In his view, "such an assertion would assume that the 
capacity for political rationality is a narrow, culturally based attribute," 
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which contradicts the fact that “nothing in our experience with the political 
behavior of the new states gives evidence of a congenital inability to recognize 
dangers or to draw inferences of prudence therefrom." Like Schelling before hin, 
Weltman notes that we “should not automatically take bizarre behavior patterns 
and wild rhetorical posturing at face value. Cultivation of an image of 
inflexibility, monomaniacal commitment, or even sheer madness may at times prove 
to be a useful bargaining device."” 

Weltman further argues that nuclear weapons cannot be expected to "moderate 
the intentions of fanatical individuals with their hands upon the instruments of 
mass destruction; but equally we should not expect them to use those means to 
achieve their ends unless they conclude that they can use them without dire 
consequences to themselves."”" Waltz points out that- many Third World countries 
have a handful of densely populated cities that would be vulnerable to attack: 
“What government would risk sudden losses of such proportion or indeed of much 
lesser proportion? Rulers want to have a country that they can continue to 
rule."” 

On issues of technical sophistication, critics of the logic of 
nonproliferation contend that its fears are overblown. Waltz argues that 
preemption is viable “only if the would-be attacker knows that the intended 
victim's warheads are few in number, knows their exact number and locations, and 
knows that they will not be moved or fired before they are struck. To know all 
of these things, and to know that you know them for sure, is exceedingly 
difficult."” Weltman agrees, arguing that a "failure to eliminate even a single 
deliverable weapon would thus be to risk catastrophe; and short distances mean 
that no great sophistication in means of delivery is required for a successful 
countervalue response."“ These arguments also apply to the possibility of pre- 
meditated nuclear weapon use. For those who support the logic of nuclear 
deterrence, it is difficult to conceive of_ situations where the gains to be 
expected from a nuclear’strike would outweigh the losses that a nuclear response 
would involve. Accordingly, they argue, since uncertainty about the efficacy of 
a first strike is easy to induce, nuclear deterrence should prevail. 

In addition, these observers generally dismiss the dangers of unauthorized 
or accidental nuclear use as extremely unlikely. Nuclear terrorists, for 
example, would have to identify themselves or their constituents to achieve their 
political objectives, but in so doing could be countered or deterred just like 
any national government.” On the possibility that nuclear weapons could be used 
by factions in a domestic political dispute, Waltz writes, “what is hard to 
comprehend is why, in an internal struggle for power, any of the contenders 
should start using nuclear weapons. Who would they aim at? How would they use 
them as instruments for maintaining or gaining control?" From his perspective, 
“those who fear the worst have not shown with any plausibility how those expected 
events may lead to the use of nuclear weapons." Finally, Waltz argues that new 
nuclear weapon states will have “every incentive" to “take good care of their 
weapons," making future nuclear accidents unlikely.” 


WHY _A NEW APPROACH IS NECESSARY 


These opposing “logics" are ultimately inadequate, because neither yields 
compelling explanations of the consequences of nuclear proliferation. Analyses 
based on the experience of the declared proliferation universe are necessarily 
speculative, inasmuch as they try to predict the consequences of future 
proliferation based on political and technical assumptions that may or may not 
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be useful in a world of opaque proliferants. By and large, they fail to 
recognize that nuclear proliferation has a history. In comparing the first book- 
length treatment of the spread of nuclear weapons” with later studies, one finds 
that the process of proliferation in the intervening decades is ignored. Rather 
than using earlier expectations as a baseline and examining the dynamics of 
proliferation in the interim, analysts generally extend old arguments and apply 
them to a future world of "N" nuclear weapon powers.” 

Because these studies are future-oriented, their conclusions are logically 
indeterminate, a fact that has been recognized by a number of analysts. Bruce 
D. Berkowitz, for example, writes that neither of the general arguments about 
nuclear proliferation is “intrinsically more valid than the other. Rather, 
proliferation can increase or decrease the likelihood of nuclear war. The actual 
relationship between proliferation and the likelihood of nuclear war depends 
heavily on the assumptions one makes about the durability of deterrence."® 
Joseph S. Nye agrees: “Unfortunately, there can be no decisive answer in the 
debate over the effects of proliferation. Particular outcomes may differ. Some 
cases may start a disastrous chain of events; other may turn out to have benign 
effects."* Weltman writes: 


The introduction of nuclear weapons into a regional conflict may produce 
an impetus either to stability or instability, depending on the specifics 
of the technology introduced, the pace of its introduction, and the extent 
to which that introduction is made on a symmetrical or asymmetrical basis 
as between the parties to a regional conflict. There is no reason to 


assume, aS a general proposition, that one or another outcome must 
eventuate.® 


Rather than despair about the poor prospects for theoretically rigorous 
analysis of regional nuclear proliferation, it would be more profitable to shift 
the discourse from speculation about the future to analysis of the recent past. 
Instead of guessing at the probable capabilities of future proliferants and 
inferring outcomes from those capabilities, we need honestly to acknowledge that 
the prevailing pattern of proliferation today does not lend itself very well to 
such “hardware"-oriented analysis. Instead of predicting the course of future 
nuclear proliferation in South Asia we can instead concentrate on the recent 
history of the regional nuclear competition, in the context of the theoretical 
debate outlined above, but in recognition of its limitations. 

Benjamin Frankel and others have recognized that analyzing the opaque 
pattern of proliferation through the same lens with which we have viewed the 
declared proliferation of the five original nuclear weapon states is illogical. 
They have introduced a new literature on opaque proliferation that I believe is 
more useful in analyzing the consequences of proliferation in South Asia. Opaque 
nuclear proliferants "secretly" develop nuclear weapons while publicly denying 
their own nuclear capabilities. The prototype opaque proliferant is Israel, 
whose example has been emulated by other budding nuclear weapon states, including 
Pakistan and to a lesser degree India. The general features of an ideal type 
opaque nuclear weapon posture are: no nuclear test, official denial of weapon 
possession, no direct nuclear threats, no military doctrine, no -military 
deployment, no open debate, and organizational insulation of nuclear weapon 
activities. Many cases will not exhibit one or two of these characteristics, but 
all of the de facto nuclear weapon states basically conform to this model.® 

The implications of opaque proliferation for regional nuclear balances are 
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intriguing: India and Pakistan are moving along the path of opaque proliferation 
in part because of the deterrent effect each hopes nuclear weapons will have on 
the other. As Cohen and Frankel write, however, "there is little in the 
literature to tell us how a country should plan to use its nuclear weapons to 
deter its adversaries while denying the possession of these weapons." The logic 
of nuclear deterrence has traditionally rested on evidence of tangible nuclear 
weapon capabilities. The opaque pattern of proliferation raises the question: 
is such evidence necessary for a country to achieve a deterrent effect from its 
nuclear weapon capabilities? Cohen and Frankel argue that it is “worth examining 
whether deterrence theory has the same validity in situations where this 
essential component of certainty is absent." 

Under conditions of opacity, where each side in a regional nuclear arms 
competition can muster little hard evidence concerning the precise force posture 
of the other side, any deterrent effect to be derived from nuclear weapon 
capabilities will logically be of an existential nature. That is to say, mutual 
calculations about the efficacy of nuclear deterrence in such a situation are 
based not on the details of relative nuclear weapon capabilities, which are 
beyond the national technical means of each side, but on the shared notion that 
each side is or can soon become nuclear-weapon capable, and thus that any 
outbreak of conflict might lead to a nuclear exchange. 

Indeed, some analysts have suggested that even in the case of the Cold War 
superpower balance, the existential nature of nuclear deterrence was more 
compelling than relative force postures for decision makers during crises. In 
1969, McGeorge Bundy noted the huge difference between the complex technical 
calculations of nuclear planners and the much more simple equations that present 
themselves to political leaders in times of crisis. He argued that the threat 
of losing even one city to an opponent's nuclear strike is a disaster any 
political leader would do his utmost to avoid. Implicit in Bundy’s argument is 
the notion that political leaders, unlike military planners, are deterred not by 
virtue of the fact that their nuclear forces are relatively inferior, but by the 
possibility that nuclear weapons exist and might be used at_all.*® Robert 
McNamara concurs with Bundy’s assessment. Marc Trachtenberg’s research on the 
Cuban missile crisis supports Bundy’s contention that it was the absolute 
possibility of a nuclear exchange, not any relative calculation of advantage that 
conditioned the behavior of President Kennedy and his advisers. He writes: “It 
was as though all the key concepts associated with the administration's formal 
nuclear strategy . .. in the final analysis counted for very little." As the 
President said during the crisis, “What difference does it: make? They've got 
enough to blow us up now anyway. 

The main difference between the central balance and regional balances like 
the one found in South Asia, is, of course, the fact that the United States and 
the Soviet Union had unambiguous assured second-strike capabilities for most of 
the Cold War. To the extent that each side had no doubt about the other's 
capabilities, these capabilities were "visible" and thus made mutual deterrence 
credible. Two questions arise in an analysis of opaque nuclear postures: 1) Can 
deterrence be achieved with much lesser nuclear weapon capabilities? 2) How can 
these lesser capabilities be made credible? 

The first question can be answered by returning to the previous discussion 
of the conventional wisdom regarding nuclear proliferation. In my view, the only 
compelling scenario for the purposeful use of nuclear weapons stems from the 
“reciprocal fear of surprise attack;" that is, a situation where one side in a 
crisis views a pre-emptive strike to be the second-worst option and passivity the 
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worst option. As Waltz argues, however, any nuclear weapon state contemplating 
a pre-emptive first strike against another nuclear weapon state must be sure that 
it knows the exact number and location of the opponent's nuclear warheads, and 
that it knows that these weapons will not be moved or fired before being struck. 
One need only think back to the Persian Gulf War and the allies’ inability to 
locate and destroy all of Saddam Hussein's SCUD missile launchers to realize the 
virtually unlimited possibilities for deception in concealing even a tiny number 
of nuclear warheads from an opponent. Moreover, the allied coalition in the Gulf 
war had at its disposal the best weaponry and intelligence-gathering capabilities 
in the world, and faced none of the time constraints that would guide behavior 
in a regional crisis. In the event of such a crisis, all that is necessary to 
deter the launching of a pre-emptive strike is "first-strike uncertainty," or the 
planting of a seed of doubt in the minds of the potential attacker's leaders 
about whether it would be possible to destroy all of the opponent's nuclear . 
weapons pre-emptively. In short, it is unthinkable that an Indian or Pakistani 
military planner could convince his prime minister that a pre-emptive nuclear 
strike would definitely succeed in destroying all of the other side’s nuclear 
warheads in a first strike. 

The second question is how opaque nuclear weapon states can achieve 
deterrent credibility while denying that they deploy nuclear weapons. As Avery 
Goldstein writes, “the credibility of threats rests on the capabilities at one’s 
disposal and the probability they will be used."* Even existential deterrence 
depends on demonstrated nuclear weapon capabilities and the resolve or intentions 
of the nuclear weapon state, which are a measure of the probability that the 
weapons will be used. Intentions can be signalled by bargaining between the two 
sides in the deterrent balance. As Joeck speculates, adversary opaque 
proliferants are forced by their public postures of denial into a nuclear 


dialogue built mainly on.tacit communication. Following Schelling’s ground- 
breaking work,® Joeck writes: 


in competition marked by tacit bargaining, the negotiating partners are 
seeking to coordinate for a common gain. In the subcontinent, some 
evidence suggests that India and Pakistan may agree far more than they 
disagree on nuclear problems. There may be sufficient agreement to allow 
for cooperative bargaining rather than overt competition that could result 
in an arms race or war.” 


India and Pakistan, “are trying to attain certain goals (security and prestige) 
that put them on a collision course, while at the same time trying to avoid an 
outcome (an unrestrained nuclear arms race that could more fundamentally 
jeopardize their security) that puts them on a cooperative course."” As Weltman 
explains this process, “states will implicitly or explicitly exploit their 
presumed capabilities to produce the Bomb, as well as a calculated ambiguity 
about quietly having actually done so. It constitutes a political device of 
multifarious utility in international political and strategic bargaining."” 

If intentions can be signalled via tacit bargaining, capabilities must be 
demonstrated in some credible way. How is this possible, given the fact that 
opaque nuclear proliferants deny that they have nuclear weapons? Paradoxically, 
the international nuclear non-proliferation community has solved this problem: 
India and Pakistan do not have to demonstrate their nuclear weapon capabilities 
because the global non-proliferation regime does it for them. Every time a 
national government with extensive intelligence-gathering capabilities, such as 
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the United States, or a reputable private organization, such as the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute or the Carnegie Endowment’ for 
International Peace in Washington, D.C., calls attention to the development of 
nuclear weapon capabilities in India and Pakistan, they inadvertently bolster the 
credibility of those capabilities in the eyes of the adversary. The better the 
reputation of the government or private organization, the more credible are its 
observations about the nuclear weapon capabilities of the opaque proliferant. 

When a private organization documents the strides Pakistan has made in its 
nuclear weapon program, the credibility of Pakistan's nuclear deterrent is 
enhanced where it matters most -- in New Delhi. Similarly, when officials of the 
U.S. government discuss India’s nuclear weapon capabilities, they enhance the 
credibility of the Indian deterrent in Islamabad. What better source of 
credibility could India and Pakistan want than the following public statement 
made by U.S. Central Intelligence Agency Director Robert M. Gates in 1992: "We 
have no reason to believe that either country maintains assembled nuclear bombs, 
much less that either has deployed them. But such weapons could be assembled 
quickly, and both countries have combat aircraft that could be modified to 
deliver them during a crisis."?” 

Adding to this irony, official U.S. pressure on Pakistan to curtail its 
nuclear weapon activities also has the inevitable effect of enhancing the 
credibility of Pakistan's program in the eyes of the Indian government. After 
years of certifying that Pakistan does not “possess a nuclear explosive device," 
as a statutory condition for continued U.S. aid to Islamabad, the U.S. government 
refused for the first time in 1990 to make such a certification.” This 
declaration was naturally front-page news in India, and it likely helped to make 
Pakistan‘s nuclear weapon capability an established fact in the eyes of Indian 
decision makers. The piling up of such revelations over the years surely has the 
effect of making an adversary opaque proliferant no less of a nuclear power than 
a declared nuclear weapon state. It also serves to galvanize public opinion in 
favor of an equally ambitious nuclear weapon stance as the opponent's. In the 
face of political pressures generated by pro-nuclear weapon lobbies in each 
country, no South Asian leader who wishes to remain in power can now reverse his 
nation’s nuclear weapon progress. 


SOUTH ASTAN NUCLEAR DYNAMICS 


The simultaneous movement of two bitter South Asian enemies into a 
competition in opaque nuclear weaponization has produced a complex set of 
international dynamics. At one level, India and Pakistan continue to develop 
their nuclear weapon capabilities on the worst-case assumption that the other 
side is doing likewise. Both Islamabad and New Delhi claim it is necessary to 
maintain their nuclear option, in view of the other's nuclear weapon activity. 
At another level, the two governments are involved in a diplomatic dance that is 
intended to bolster their respective positions in the eyes of the world. 
Islamabad in particular has pushed what it says is a good faith effort to prevent 
a nuclear arms race in South Asia. Pakistan has offered repeatedly over the 
years to sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty if India will. New Delhi has 
refused, in part because the treaty enshrines China but not India as a legitimate 
nuclear weapon state. More recently, Islamabad has put forth a U.S.-supported 
scheme to convene a conference on nuclear nonproliferation in South Asia that 
would include the United States, Russia, China, India, and Pakistan.” New 
Delhi's response has been negative, with Indian officials suggesting that Iran 
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and Kazakhstan be brought into any regional discussion of nuclear weapons.” 

For each government, domestic politics make it impossible to turn away from 
nuclear weapons, while international politics make it inadvisable to move ahead 
into actual deployment. Each side hovers on the nuclear threshold, ever refining 
its capability to do immense damage to the other. Both seem to believe that, on 
the whole, nuclear weapon capabilities enhance rather than threaten their 
security, and national elites increasingly speak of their deterrent value.” 
Pakistan's ambassador to the United States said at a 1992 forum in Washington, 
D.C., for example, that the “Indian and Pakistani capabilities deter war in South 
Asia just as the U.S. and Soviet nuclear threats did in Europe after World War 
II."" Stephen P. Cohen relates Pakistani President Zia ul-Haq's view in 1988 
that “India and Pakistan had achieved deterrence stability because of uncertainty 
as to whether each possessed nuclear weapons and how many they might have."* 
Brahma Chellaney writes that “subcontinental policies of nuclear ambiguity are 
already acting as a nuclear deterrent, since each side believes its rival might 
have ‘bombs in the basement.'"® Cohen, too, finds "strong evidence" that 
nuclear deterrence influenced both sides during a 1987 crisis precipitated by a 
large Indian military exercise called "Operation Brass Tacks." He also concludes 
that “proliferation may have a calming, even stabilizing regional effect. It 
probably had this effect in 1990, during the worst crisis in India-Pakistan 
relations in twenty years."' 

While it is easy for national leaders and scholars to say that mutual 
nuclear deterrence is dampening tendencies toward conflict in South Asia, it is 
more difficult to find evidence that such an effect is influencing Indo-Pakistani 
relations, especially given deterrence theory's dilemma of proving non-events. 
Still, two recent crises involving Kashmir, including the one mentioned by Cohen 
above, offer an impressionistic picture that makes a strong case for the 
plausibility of the “existential deterrence" hypothesis. In 1989, long-simmering 
discontent in the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir exploded into an insurgency 
that threatens the integrity of the Indian union.™ New Delhi charges that 
Islamabad is arming and training the Islamic Kashmiri militants who advocate 
secession from India. Islamabad admits only to providing moral support to the 
militants, and maintains that Kashmiri separatism was instigated not by Pakistan, 
but by decades of Indian misrule in Kashmir. There are substantial elements of 
truth to the claims of both sides. 

By early 1990, Indo-Pakistani relations had reached a boiling point. Media 
reports in both countries and around the world were filled with talk of a fourth 
Indo-Pakistani war. The U.S. government was sufficiently concerned to dispatch 
a high-level delegation to Islamabad and New Delhi to try and defuse tensions 
that might lead to war. According to one account, a senior American official 
called the situation “potentially the biggest threat of nuclear war since the 
Cuban missile crisis."'® In the midst of this sustained Indo-Pakistani tension, 
two events occurred which suggest that both sides may have backed away from the 
brink of war because of the existence of nuclear weapon capabilities on the 
Indian subcontinent. The first was a U.S. peace-making mission led by then- 
Deputy National Security Adviser Robert Gates. According to the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Gates was told by Pakistani president Ghulam Ishaq Khan that “in 
the event of a war with India, Pakistan would use nuclear weapons at an early 
stage." Gates reportedly passed this message to Indian officials in New 
Delhi. Influential Pakistanis, at least, viewed this exchange as having deterred 
India from starting a war with Pakistan. As one defense expert suggested, 
“Robert Gates told the Indians that we were mad enough to use the bomb and they 
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believed him. "'™ 


An even more intriguing example of nuclear signalling emerged in a London 
Sunday Times story, which suggested that “both countries have been readying their 
nuclear arsenals" for war. According to this. account: 


American spy satellites have photographed heavily armed convoys leaving 
the top-secret Pakistani nuclear weapons complex at Kahuta, near 
Islamabad, and heading for military airfields. They have also filmed what 
some analysts said were special racks designed to carry nuclear bombs 
being fitted to Pakistani F-16 aircraft.™ . 


In addition, the U.S. government received “detailed intelligence reports from the 
Soviet Union about India’s preparations for war. . .. India is also believed 
to have nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union has detected signs that these, too, 
are being readied for use." Ultimately, India and Pakistan managed to move away 
from military conflict. Although it is impossible at this point to show 
conclusively that the fear of a nuclear exchange was the primary reason that no 
war broke out in South Asia in 1990, it is plausible that the major difference 
between this crisis and other Indo-Pakistani crises that have led to war is that 
the two governments were much more reluctant to engage in military conflict given 
the existence of nuclear weapons capabilities on the Indian subcontinent. 

Early 1992 saw a second example of India and Pakistan backing away from war 
over Kashmir. In this instance, Indo-Pakistani tension had risen dramatically 
in February due to a planned march by thousands of supporters of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF), a group of Islamic militants that champions 
Kashmiri independence from both India and Pakistan. The marchers were to cross 
the "line of actual control" from “Azad (Free) Kashmir," occupied by Pakistan, 
into the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir. Once in India, they planned to 
continue their jihad, ot holy war, against the “foreign" occupation of Kashmir. 
In the actual event, the Pakistani government brutally suppressed the marchers 
before they could reach the line of actual control and cross into India. It did 
so by firing directly into a crowd of 1000 marchers as they “tore through rolls 
of barbed wire on a mountain bridge just kilometres" from the line of actual 
control. Pakistani police had earlier “dynamited avalanches of boulders, trees 
and deep mud" in order to block roads leading to the frontier. At least 12 JKLF 
supporters were reportedly killed, and another 150 injured. 

Again, without interviewing the actual participants, it is impossible to 
determine if existential nuclear deterrence contributed to peace in South Asia 
in 1992. It is interesting to note, however, that the Pakistani foreign 
secretary made his government's first-ever admission that it has a nuclear weapon 
capability just a week before the climax of the 1992 Kashmir crisis (see note 5). 
This suggests that Islamabad wanted to deter India from hostility through a 
clearer signal about Pakistani nuclear capabilities than it had ever sent before. 
Moreover, the idea of a staunchly Islamic regime in Islamabad killing Muslims in 
Kashmir lends powerful support to the conclusion that India and Pakistan today 
are much more concerned about the possibility of war than in pre-nuclear South 
Asia. Also, Indian and Pakistani leaders worked together to defuse the crisis, 
suggesting, again, that neither side wanted it to escalate to the nuclear level. 
Indian and Pakistani military leaders were reportedly in close touch during the 
crisis via a “hot line," and the Indian army went so far as to praise Pakistani 
officials for “taking proper steps to prevent the JKLF activists from crossing 
the line of control.""’ At a terse news conference after the march had been 
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halted, Pakistani prime minister Nawaz Sharif was blunt about his government's 
motivation for preventing the Muslim militants from crossing into India: "We've 
had three wars with India. We don’t want to have a fourth war." 

These admittedly impressionistic accounts indicate the possibility of a new 
pattern of decision making behavior in South Asia today that is more circumspect 
about allowing crises to spin out of control. I believe it is plausible that the 
existence of nuclear weapons is the primary cause of this new behavior. Based 
on the evidence available to me now, I cannot show this conclusively. Nor can 
I rule out other factors that may also be deterring the two sides from war over 
the Kashmir problem. These might include: 1) conventional deterrence, i.e.» the 
fact that both sides have much more advanced conventional weaponry at their 
disposal than during previous wars, and that both sides would thus suffer a far 
higher level of casualties and destruction than before; and 2) the possibility 
that India and Pakistan have learned from past mistakes and are better able now 
to avoid military conflict. These questions await further research. In the 
meantime, it is certainly plausible that existential nuclear deterrence is 
dampening tendencies toward war in South Asia. 
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Introduction 


Following the lead of Pritchett (1948) and other political scientists schooled in the 
behavioral tradition, judicial scholars have explored the linkages between judicial decisions and 


a wide variety of legal and extra-legal factors. Included in these efforts is a large body of 


research that examines the extent to which judges’ backgrounds are related to their votes (Nagel 


1961; Bowen 1965; Goldman 1966; Goldman 1975; Tate 1981; Tate and Handberg 1991). 
Personal attribute models test the premise that judges formulate their beliefs from socializing 
experiences as indicated by various socio-economic, political, and professional characteristics. 
Many of these characteristics are drawn from other studies that posit these indicators to be 
associated with cleavages in mass political behavior.' From this perspective, the behavior of 
political elites will parallel these cleavages as they hold the same values as the mass publics with 
whom they share a common socialization (Luttbeg 1971). As political elites in the judicial 
process, judges may decide cases as a result of attitudes developed through personal experiences 
prior to service on the bench. 

Despite its intuitive appeal, the personal attribute model of decision making has drawn 
extensive criticism. Scholars point to a number of methodological and theoretical concerns that 


seriously undermine the utility of this model in explanations of judicial behavior 


'Tate and Handberg (1991) suggest those cleavages examined by Lipset and Rokkan (1967) 
in comparative analyses may be applied to studies of judicial behavior. This approach implies 
that judges and mass publics share similar beliefs when exposed to the same socializing 
experiences. 
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(Segal and Spaeth 1993; Ulmer 1986; Gibson 1983). In this study, we hope to contribute to the 
existing literature by addressing many of the methodological and conceptual concerns voiced in 
this debate by testing for relationships between a host of personal attributes and judges’ votes on 


the U.S. Courts of Appeals. 


Backgrounds and Behavior 


Demographic Characteristics . Previous research testing the linkage between judges’ 


backgrounds and voting behavior identifies characteristics as indicators of socializing experiences 
that begin as early as birth. Personal attributes that may influence values at an early time in the 
socialization process include race, gender, religion, and geographical origins. Underlying this 
premise is the assertion that the experiences of individuals within these demographic groups are 
similar; moreover, the demographic divisions reflect meaningful experiential differences (e.g., 
males and females are subject to different socializing experiences as are members of different 
races). Finally, these socializing experiences are assumed to lead to the formation of specific 
attitudes that influence subsequent behavior. 

To date, empirical analyses of judicial voting behavior examining each of these factors 
provide conflicting results. The inconclusive state of the literature had been hampered in part by 
the small numbers of minorities and women on the federal bench prior to the Carter 
Administration. As a result, it was not until the late 1970’s and early 80’s that scholars began 


testing the proposition that the decisions of women and minorities would vary from those of their 


white male counterparts. In an analysis of Carter’s appointments to the U.S. Courts of Appeals, 
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Gottschall (1983) found African American judges tended to support the claims of criminal 


defendants at a higher rate than Caucasian judges. However, the same analysis uncovered no 


significant race-based differences in other issue areas. Additional studies of judges on other 


courts found very few significant divisions attributable to race (Uhlman 1978; Walker and Barrow 
1985). 

Research on gender-based differences in judicial behavior suggest some cleavages that are 
issue specific. In their analysis of federal district courts, Walker and Barrow (1985) found 
women judges were more likely to defer to the government and tended to be more conservative 
than their male counterparts. However, Allen and Wall (1987) concluded women judges’ votes 
on state supreme courts tended to demonstrate a heightened sensitivity to women’s issues as they 
supported the liberal position significantly more often than their male counterparts in these policy 
areas. Subsequent research supports their findings. In a recent analysis of judges on the US. 
Courts of Appeals, Songer, Davis, and Haire (forthcoming) found women judges significantly 
more likely to support the claim of the plaintiff in employment discrimination cases. Taken 
together, these studies suggest race and gender contribute to our understanding of judicial 
behavior. Yet these traits appear to be related to judges’ votes primarily in those contexts where 
the policy consequences of decisions are related directly to race and gender. 

In addition to these traits, scholars have examined the potential effects of religious 
affiliation on judicial voting behavior. Goldman’s (1975) analysis of voting behavior on the U.S. 
Courts of Appeals found Catholic judges tended to be more liberal than their Protestant 
counterparts particularly in cases dealing with personal injury or economic liberalism. In an 


earlier study of judges sitting on the courts of appeals and state supreme courts, Bowen (1965) 
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also found Protestants to be more conservative; however, the cleavage was statistically significant 


only when contrasted with Jewish judges. 

The last set of social background characteristics acquired early on in socialization focus 
on the geographical origins of the judge. Studies that identify indicators of place of birth and 
location of education and work experience build on the assumption that habits, perspectives, and 
attitudes that influence political life are geographically patterned. Therefore, judges may be 
expected to reflect values and attitudes of the dominant political culture of the area in which a 
judge was born, educated, and employed. Empirical studies of judicial behavior in this area draw 
largely from existing research exploring regional cleavages in the political behavior of the 
electorate and members of Congress. These studies generally suggest that north-south and east- 
west differences exist in judicial behavior at the federal level in salient issue areas, particularly 
those that deal with race (Vines 1964; Carp and Rowland 1983; Wenner and Dutter 1988). 
Supreme Court justices from the South have tended to be more conservative than their northern 
counterparts in cases dealing with civil rights and civil liberties (Tate 1981; Tate and Handberg 
1991). In the federal district courts, Vines (1964) found that Southern judges with strong ties to 
state and local politics were more likely to support segregation. In labor and economic regulation 
cases, Carp and Rowland (1983) found Northern and Eastern district court judges tended to be 
more liberal than their Southern and Western counterparts. The role of geographical origins in 
the Courts of Appeals, however, is less clear. Wenner and Dutter (1988) concluded variation in 
the outcomes of environmental law cases in the Courts of Appeals paralleled regional sentiments 
of members of Congress. However, Songer and Davis (1990) found federal appeals court judges’ 


votes did not parallel earlier findings on voting behavior in Congress. Contrary to their 
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expectations, judges from the South were more likely to support the liberal position in civil rights 


cases. 


Education and Career Experiences. The educational level of judges, like many other 


political elites, is disproportionately higher than the education of most individuals (Schmidhauser 
1979; Goldman 1991). Over time, most courts of appeals judges have received their 
undergraduate and law degrees from private institutions (Goldman 1991). After identifying the 
top law schools in the nation, Haire, Barrow, Gryski, and Zuk (1993) found over half of the 
judges who had served on the courts of appeals attended an elite school. The same study also 
found the location of appeals court judges’ law school education tended to lie within the circuit. 
To date, the policy consequences of the type and location of a judge’s law school education have 
not been fully explored. In contrast, a number of studies have examined the influence of previous 
judicial and prosecutorial experience on judicial behavior (Tate 1981; Tate and Handberg 1991; 
Schmidhauser 1961). Tate (1981) found previous judicial experience contributed to liberal voting 
behavior in his analysis of the Supreme Court. In addition. he found a linkage between 
prosecutorial experience and voting behavior. However, this relationship was moderated by the 


influence of previous judicial experience. 


The Controversy 


In the early 1960’s, a number of studies explored relationships between background 


characteristics and judicial behavior. In general, most scholars agreed that, with the exception 


of party affiliation, personal attributes were only weakly related to judicial behavior (Bowen 
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1965; Goldman 1966; Goldman 1975). However, in his analysis of voting behavior on the 


Supreme Court, Tate (1981) reported results that renewed interest in the influence of personal 


attributes. Tate utilized models with variables that measured facets of their births, socialization, 
careers, and partisan affiliation. These variables explained more than 60% of the civil and 
economic liberalism variance among twenty-five Supreme Court justices from 1946-1978. 

In spite of the results reported by Tate (1981) and later by Tate and Handberg (1991), the 
personal attributes model of decision making has not been without its critics. Many judicial 
scholars question the theoretical, methodological, and empirical bases underlying these models 
in explanations of judicial behavior (Segal and Spaeth 1993; Ulmer 1986; Gibson 1983). From 
a theoretical perspective, critics question the causal mechanisms specified by the personal attribute 
model. Tate suggests that personal attributes may be so close to judicial values that they may 
be conceptualized as surrogates. In sharp contrast, others contend that background characteristics 
are not proxies for values. More importantly, the linkage between values and characteristics 
remains ambiguous. In this respect, the criticism appears to be not that social backgrounds are 
irrelevant to behavior but that ideology is the intervening variable that accounts for variation in 
decision making. A second concern focuses on the empirical basis for Tate’s study. The small 
number of observations associated with analyses of the Supreme Court and even smaller number 
of observations associated with a particular personal attribute make many scholars uncomfortable 
with making generalizations from the Tate study (Segal and Spaeth 1992; Ulmer 1986). 
Therefore, expanding the scope of research, clarifying some conceptual issues, and making 
changes in methodology may help to illuminate the issues. For example, this analysis departs 


from past research on backgrounds-behavior by distinguishing influences associated with the 
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appointment process from personal attributes. Methodologically, our focus on the courts of 
appeals permits an analysis of many background characteristics that cannot be studied in the 


Supreme Court due to the relatively small numbers of Supreme Court justices. We also examine 


a host of personal attributes unexplored in previous research. In addition, we pay careful 


attention to model specification and include controls for alternative influences in the decision 
making process. As a first step in this analysis, we build on Tate’s research and adapt his 


analysis to decisional data derived from the courts of appeals as described below. 


Dependent variable 
The data set used for this paper consists of votes cast by regular judges on the U.S. Courts 
of Appeals in employment discrimination, obscenity, and search and seizure cases”. The analysis 


of obscenity cases is based on all opinions published in the Federal Reporter from 1957-1989. 


Since courts often dispose of cases on procedural grounds, cases decided on both substantive and 
procedural grounds were coded. Decisions focusing on "indecent", but not obscene material were 
excluded. Cases with missing data and decisions which could not be clearly labeled as supporting 
or opposing free expression also were excluded from analysis. The dependent variable was coded 
zero for a vote that supports the restrictive (i.e. conservative) position with regard to the allegedly 
obscene material. Votes supporting the nonrestrictive (i.e. liberal) position were coded one. 
The large number of published opinions dealing with employment discrimination and 


search and seizure issues required that samples be drawn for analysis. Utilizing the WESTLAW 


Excluded from analysis are the votes of judges from other courts (e.g. federal district courts) 
who temporarily participate on appeals court panels. 
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electronic data base, the universe of cases with published decisions was identified from which 
stratified random samples were drawn’. In employment discrimination cases, a liberal vote, 
coded one, is defined as one which upheld the plaintiff's claim of discrimination (coded zero if 
the plaintiff's claim was rejected)’. In search and seizure cases, a liberal vote is defined as one 
in which the search was held to be unreasonable or the challenged evidence was not allowed. 
If the search or admissibility of illegally obtained evidence is upheld, the vote was coded zero. 

To estimate the Tate model with these data sets, the following independent variables were 
used in models of decision making for each issue area: region of the judge (1=South, otherwise 
zero), indications of the extent of judicial experience (2=5 or more years, 1=some, but less than 
5 years, and 0=none), whether or not the judge had prosecutorial experience as mediated by 
judicial experience (0=prosecutors with no judicial experience, 1=prosecutors with judicial 


experience 2=no prosecutorial experience), and the intentions of the appointing president’. To 


*Since the datasets were collected for different research projects, the time periods differed as 
well. In employment discrimination cases, the votes were cast during the 1981-90 period. In 
search and seizure cases, the votes were cast from 1961-1990. Random samples were drawn by 
year. Twenty-five per year for employment discrimination cases and 40 per year for search and 
seizure cases (in years where there were less than 40, the universe of cases for that year were 
coded). 


*Reverse discrimination cases were coded zero if the judge voted to uphold the claim of the 
plaintiff. 


*In his 1981 analysis, Tate used dummy variables indicating the appointing president as well 
as a separate variable denoting party affiliation. We found these variables to be highly correlated. 
As a result, we chose to exclude the party variable and utilize a variable created by Tate and 
Handberg (1991) in a subsequent analysis. This parsimonious approach measures the ideology 
and strategy of the appointing president. They create an index where 1=appointed by a liberal 
ideology-conscious president, 0=appointed by a president who is not ideology conscious or a 
president desiring to appoint moderates, and -1= appointed by a conservative ideology-conscious 
president. Tate and Handberg place Roosevelt and Johnson in the first category with Harding, 
Nixon, Ford, Reagan, and Bush in the third. Their categorization placed presidents Hoover, 
Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy in the middle category. Since Carter did not appoint a 
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test the effects of these variables, logit models for each issue area were utilized. The technique 


yields an estimate of each independent variable’s contribution to the probability that the 
dependent variable equals one (in these cases the value of one signifies a liberal vote). The ratio 
of the maximum likelihood estimate (MLE) to the standard error (SE) permits tests of statistical 
significance for each independent variable. The number of votes predicted correctly, together 
with information on the modal category, enable the calculation of information on the performance 
of the model. The results of these analyses are presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 about here 
Across all three issue areas, the identity of the appointing president plays a major role in 
determining a judge’s decision. In employment discrimination cases, judges from the South 
support the plaintiff more often than their counterparts in the North. In contrast, the search and 
seizure decisions of judges in the South are more conservative than their counterparts in the North 
to a statistically significant degree. Yet neither judicial nor prosecutorial experience appears to 
be related to judges’ votes in any of the three issue areas. 
Model Specification 
Given the issue areas selected for this analysis, one would expect the results to be 
comparable to those reported by Tate (1981) in civil rights and liberties cases. However, with 
the exception of the presidential appointment variable, the results suggest the personal attributes 
related to career experiences found to be significant in the Tate study (1981) are not related to 


judges’ decisions on the Courts of Appeals in these three policy areas. Although Tate found 


Supreme Court justice, Tate and Handberg did not categorize Carter. We added Carter to the first 
category for this analysis. 


significant regional cleavages in the civil rights and liberties decisions of Supreme Court justices, 
these findings suggest the role of region to be inconsistent across policy areas that fall within 
Tate’s more broadly defined category. In addition, the measures of predictive power for these 
models do not match the success reported by Tate in predicting Supreme Court justices’ 
decisions. 

The overall poor performance of the models suggests the Tate model does not properly 
specify an appeals court model of decision making. Although this line of inquiry focuses on 
identifying those influences associated with the policy preferences of the judge, models of judicial 
behavior also must take into account the stimulus, or case, that elicits the response of the judge. 
Building a model that accounts for case specifics helps to ensure comparability among judges’ 
votes. Previous research controlled for case content by distinguishing voting behavior across 
broad case types. However, within these case types, judges may respond differently and this 
difference may be attributed to differences in specific case facts (Segal 1984; Songer and Haire 
1992). In addition, the controls for case content also help to ensure comparability in judges’ 
votes across circuits as earlier studies have noted systematic variation in the types of cases heard 
by circuit (Howard 1981; Davis and Songer 1989). 

To control for case characteristics, this paper focused on three narrowly defined issue 
areas that fall under civil rights, civil liberties, and criminal procedure: employment 
discrimination, obscenity, and search and seizure cases. Votes in employment discrimination 


arguably would reflect policy attitudes towards civil rights issues; however, they also may evoke 


beliefs concerning the role of the government in the marketplace. Obscenity cases typically raise 


significant civil liberties issues. Although obscenity is not protected by the First Amendment, 
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the states are not completely free to define obscenity and then on the basis of that definition, 


punish the distribution or sale of the material. Similar to other First Amendment litigation, 


obscenity cases may evoke specific policy preferences related to freedom of speech. Finally, 
search and seizure cases may be expected to involved attitudes associated with civil liberties and 
notions of due process in the context of the rights of criminal defendants. 

The specific variables controlling for case content are drawn from previous analyses that 
established the utility of fact pattern analysis (Segal 1984; Songer and Haire 1992). In search 
and seizure cases, the analysis utilized variables associated with the fact pattern analysis 
developed by Segal (1984). These variables included the findings of the trial court regarding the 
location of the search, the extent of the search, whether or not the search was pursuant to a 
warrant, the existence of probable cause, whether or not the situation was an exception to the 
warrant requirement, and if the search occurred after or incident to a lawful arrest. For obscenity 
cases, those case characteristics found by Songer and Haire (1992) to have the greatest impact 
on the voting of appeals court judges were utilized. These variables indicate the nature of the 
allegedly obscene material (e.g. the medium and whether or not the audience was restricted to 
adults), the type of litigant, and whether or not prior restraint was involved. For employment 
discrimination cases, the case characteristics included those found by previous research to be 
related to courts of appeals’ judges votes (Songer, Davis, and Haire, forthcoming). These include 
indications of the findings of the trial court. Did the trial court find direct evidence of 
discrimination? Was there an indication of past discrimination? Were seniority rights involved? 
What was the nature of the alleged discrimination? (e.g. race, sex, age, handicap) In addition, 


we included characteristics of the litigants indicating whether or not the plaintiff was identifiably 
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poor and whether the defendant was either a business or a government. Given the propensity to 
affirm the decisions of the trial court, we also included a variable indicating the disposition of 
the case by the lower court. 

A second concern related to model specification in analyses of judicial behavior in the 
lower federal courts requires including a variable that taps changes in upper court precedent. 
Although the federal judiciary does not resemble a strict bureaucratic hierarchy, previous research 
suggests changes in Supreme Court precedent ultimately translate into changes in the policy 
outcomes in the lower federal courts®. As a result, our model of decision making includes a 
variable that measures the changing composition of the Supreme Court. This measure ranges 
from 0 to 7. Values of zero are associated with judges’ votes that were cast under the Warren 
Court. A value of one was added to the measure each time a Warren Court justice was replaced 
by a justice appointed by presidents Nixon or Reagan. 

A final concern related to model specification focuses on the effects of the appointment 
process. Case studies of federal judicial selection in the last thirty years point to variation in the 
strategies employed by presidential administrations (McFeeley 1987; Richardson and Vines 1970; 
Chase 1972). Numerous studies of decision making in the lower federal courts consistently find 
judges’ decisions parallel the views of the appointing president and that these cleavages exist even 
within parties (Rowland, Songer, and Carp 1988; Carp and Rowland 1983). These findings are 
not surprising in light of our knowledge of the judicial selection process for the Courts of 
Appeals, particularly in recent administrations that aggressively established administrative 


machinery to identify candidates for vacant appellate posts. However, the president’s ability to 


*See Canon (1991) for a review of impact studies. 
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select a nominee is limited by the influence of senators from states within the circuit. The 


president will consult with home state senators as well as other state political elites (Chase 1972; 


Richardson and Vines 1970). As a result, the decentralization of the selection process may 


contribute to state level variation in the decisions of judges with ties to their home states. 

As mentioned above, many studies examining the effects of backgrounds on behavior 
suggest indicators associated with the appointment process (i.e. the identity of the appointing 
president) are personal attributes (Tate 1981; Tate and Handberg 1991; Rowland and Carp 1983). 
Conceptually, however, we suggest the identity of the appointing president and indications of the 
judge’s home state are reflections on the values selected by the president as constrained by 
senators and state political elites. As a result, we utilize Tate and Handberg’s (1991) presidential 
identification measure (see note #5 above) to tap the influence of the appointment process as it 
identifies the strategy and ideological predisposition of the appointing president. In addition to 
the influence of the president, our models control for the effects of home state senators and state 
political elites on judicial behavior. However, variation in decision making associated with the 
political culture of the home state may be present only when the judge had previous experience 
as an office holder in his or her home state (Haire 1992). As a result, this personal attribute of 
the judge is relevant to understanding judicial decision making, yet its relevance is tied to the 
influence of the appointment process. To control for state level variation, this analysis included 
three variables that tested the effect of state ideology and recognized the relationship as a 
conditional one, varying according to the judge’s political background in his or her home state. 
Judges were coded as having ties to state and local politics if they had held a political office at 


the state or local level in the state from which they were appointed (e.g. governors, mayors. state 
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senators, state house members, city council members, county commissions members, district 
attorneys, state cabinet members, state and local judges). Based on the judge’s state of 
appointment, indications of the political orientation of the state electorate were utilized. These 
measures were drawn from the work of Wright, Erikson, and McIver (1985, 1987, 1989). Their 


estimates of ideology are derived from CBS News-New York Times polls taken in the 1970’s and 


1980’s in which respondents were asked about their liberalism/conservatism'. The resultant 
scores are highest for those states with the most liberal electorates. Since we expect the 
relationship to be conditional, a multiplicative term was included in the model that indicates 
whether or not judicial backgrounds affect the impact of state ideological orientations on judges’ 


votes.’ 


Personal Attributes 


As outlined in the literature above, a host of background characteristics potentially are 
related to judicial decision making. This analysis departs from past research in that it utilizes a 
number of variables previously unexplored. We tested the effects of the following demographic 


characteristics: race (nonwhite=1; white=0), gender (female=1; male=0),* age, year of birth, and 


7See Friedrich (1982), for a discussion of the use of multiplicative terms and the expression 
of conditional relationships. 


*In some of the models, we collapsed these two variables to create a "nontraditional" category 
that comprised of minorities and women. 
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religion’. Although the findings of existing studies are not consistent (Songer, Davis, and Haire 


forthcoming; Walker and Barrow 1985), we expect nonwhite, female judges to be more liberal 
than their white, male counterparts. Similarly, we expect older judges to be more conservative 
than their younger colleagues (Goldman 1975). 

Characteristics tapping the geographical origins of the judge were defined in one of two 
ways. A dummy variable indicating whether or not the judge was appointed from a southern 
state or a typology utilizing a series of dummy variables that indicate whether the judge was 
appointed from a state in the Northeast-Great Lakes, South, Plains-Rocky Mountains or Pacific 
West Coast’®. We expect Southern judges to be more conservative than their cohorts from other 
regions. 

Measures of the judge’s education included a set of dummy variables indicating whether 


or not the judge attended a state law school, elite law school,'' or other private school (the 


"We utilized several categorizations of religions. Similar to previous studies, we created 
dummy variables indicating whether the judge was a Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or Other. We then 
separated protestants into main line (Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, American Baptist, 
Congregationalist) and other protestants. We also separated "liberal" religions (Unitarian, Jewish, 
and Quakers) from the others. 


‘Most analyses use regional variables that tap only the north-south distinction or arbitrarily 
demarcate regions. This typology is based on a cluster analysis of state level measures of 
partisanship and mass and elite ideology (Haire 1993). States in the Northeast-Great Lakes 
include Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, I]linois, lowa, and 
Minnesota. States in the Plains-Rocky Mountains include Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. States in the Pacific- 
West Coast include California, Washington, and Oregon. The remaining states make up the 
South (with the exception of Hawaii and Alaska which are excluded in the regional analysis). 


''We utilize the categorization adopted by Haire, Barrow, Gryski, and Zuk (1993) that 
identified the top 25 law schools (Yale, Harvard, Stanford, Chicago, Columbia, Michigan, NYU, 
Virginia, Duke, Penn, Georgetown, Berkeley, Northwestern, Cornell, Texas, Vanderbilt, UCLA, 
USC, Hastings, Notre Dame, Minnesota, Boston College, George Washington, and Iowa). 
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excluded, reference category). We also examined the career experiences of the judge that 
included those related to being a prosecutor, a judge on another court, federal government 
official, or a law school professor. We measured the effects of prosecutorial experience in four 
forms. First, we included a variable that denoted whether or not the judge had any prosecutorial 
experience. As previous research suggested (Tate 1981; Tate and Handberg 1991), one would 
expect former prosecutors to be more conservative. In particular, former prosecutors may be 
expected to vote against the claims of criminal defendants. We also included a variable that 
separated federal from state level prosecutors’*. Finally, we included a variable that indicated 
whether or not the judge was a prosecutor at the time of appointment”’. 

The effects of judicial experience also were conceptualized in a variety of ways. First, 
we included a variable that simply indicated whether or not the appointee had any previous 
judicial experience. Second, we distinguished federal judicial experience from that at the state 
level. Third, we separated those judges elevated directly from the district court. Finally, we 
again included the variable used by Tate (1981) to measure the extent of judicial experience. 

Other less common career experiences also were examined. Prior service in the federal 
government was noted only if the judge was an official at the time of appointment. We included 
a multiplicative term to test whether or not this variable affected the influence of the party of the 


appointing president on judges’ votes. Service as a law school professor was simply coded as 


'2We speculated that the electoral connection required of state prosecutors may identify those 
judges who were even more conservative than prosecutors in general. 


'?Again, we speculated that if being a prosecutor exposes judges to socializing experiences 
that will make them more conservative (as suggested by Tate and others), those judges with those 
experiences just prior to appointment may be more conservative. 
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a dummy variable indicating whether or not the judge had previous experience in this area’. 


Results 


The analysis proceeded in several stages. We began with a base model that included the 
controls for case content, changes in Supreme Court composition and the appointment process. 
Variables indicating the personal attributes were added one or two at a time. Most of the 
personal attributes did not affect the likelihood of a liberal vote to a statistically significant 
degree. Those traits that did appear to be related to voting behavior were included in the final 


models as displayed in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 


Tables 4, 5, and 6 about here 


In employment discrimination cases, the demographic profile of the judges appears to be 
related to their voting behavior. As reported elsewhere (Songer, Davis, and Haire forthcoming), 
women judges are more likely to support the position of the plaintiff than their male counterparts. 
Protestant judges who are not affiliated with "mainstream" or conservative denominations also 
appear to be more receptive to claims of discrimination. Surprisingly, minority judges are less 


likely to cast a liberal vote in this issue area.'* The logit coefficients for the remaining variables 


'4 Although we had no firm theoretical basis for believing judges with service as a law school 
professor would be more liberal, we speculated that the possibility may exist. 


'SIn a separate model, we separated Latino and African American judges. We found African 
American judges were more likely to oppose the claims of the plaintiff to a statistically 
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attest to the importance of including controls for the appointment process, change in Supreme 
Court composition, and case content. The results support previous research on the ability of the 
president to select candidates whose views match their own. Yet their views also are consistent 
with the prevailing ideological orientation of the state electorate. The coefficient for change in 
Supreme Court composition also suggests doctrinal differences in upper court precedent influence 


the outcomes of cases in lower federal courts. Moreover, these findings again point to the need 


to control for the nature of the case. The overall performance of the model improved 


dramatically over the Tate model. Seventy-four percent of the cases were classified correctly 
with a reduction of error of 45.5%. 

As displayed in Table 5, judicial voting behavior in obscenity cases also appears to be 
affected primarily by the nature of the case, litigant characteristics, the primary players in the 
appointment process, and changes in Supreme Court composition. Of the numerous personal 
attributes identified above, only two were found to be significant in this issue area: region and 
religion. Relative to judges from the Plains-Rocky Mountains states (the excluded category), 
judges from the Northeast-Great Lakes and Pacific West Coast were more supportive of the 
nonrestrictive position to a statistically significant degree. Judges affiliated with mainstream 
protestant denominations also were less likely to support the restrictive position in obscenity 
cases. Again, the overall performance of the model improved dramatically over the Tate model. 
Nearly seventy-nine percent of the cases were classified correctly with a reduction of error of 


44.9%. 


significant degree. In contrast, the coefficient was positive for Latino (but not statistically 
significant). 
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In the last issue area, search and seizure cases, judges’ votes again appeared to be shaped 


by a few personal attributes. Catholic judges were less likely to support the claim of the criminal 
defendant than judges affiliated with other religious denominations. The geographical origins of 
the judge also appear to result in differences in judicial behavior. Judges from the South 
diverged sharply from their colleagues in the Pacific West Coast and Plains-Rocky Mountains in 
their voting behavior. Finally, nontraditional judges (minorities and women) were less likely to 
uphold the search than their white, male counterparts. Similar to the Tate model, the skewed 
dependent variable results in measures of model performance where the number of observations 
correctly classified is high (90.8%) but the reduction of error remains at 0. As a result, we ran 
the analysis on a sample of observations (N=556) so that the dependent variable was less 
skewed.'® Overall, the results generally paralleled those reported in Table 6. (The primary 
exception being that the logit coefficient for nontraditional judges reached a 0.05 level of 
statistical significance.) In the subset of cases, 74.1% of the votes were classified correctly with 


a reduction of error of 47.4%.!’ 


Discussion 
Since the publication of Tate’s work (1981) on personal attributes and judicial voting 
behavior, scholars have renewed the debate over the utility of background-behavior research. The 


predictive power of Tate’s models was not replicated in this analysis of judicial behavior on the 


'°We create this sample by combining all of the liberal votes with a random 11% sample of 
the conservative votes. 


'7We also re-ran the Tate model on the subset of cases. The reduction of error was 20.8%. 
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U.S. Courts of Appeals. With the exception of the identity of the appointing president (which 


we argue is not a personal attribute), the results reported here did not parallel those reported by 


Tate (1981) or Tate and Handberg (1991) in their analyses of Supreme Court justices’ votes. 
Although one may argue that the effect of personal attributes may differ with the two courts, the 
theory underlying the influence of background experiences does not suggest such a possibility. 
Why would one expect the influence of former prosecutorial or judicial experience to be different 
in the U.S. Courts of Appeals? 

A more serious problem associated with the Tate model concerns the specification of a 
model of judicial decision making. After adding controls for case content and the appointment 
process, the performance of the model improved dramatically. Without controlling for alternative 
explanations for judges’ votes, analyses assessing the influence of personal attributes may be 
misleading. 

In addition to carefully specifying a model of decision making, this study departed from 
past research by exploring a larger set of judicial traits. Most of these characteristics were not 
related to judges’ votes; however, some personal attributes were found to contribute to the 
probability of a liberal vote to a statistically significant degree. In general, judges were born with 
these attributes or acquired them early on. In employment discrimination and search and seizure 
cases, the gender and race of the judge influence judicial decision making. Women tended to 
support the position of the plaintiff in claims of discrimination. As Songer, Davis, and Haire 
(forthcoming) found, this issue area is one in which women tend to be more sympathetic to 
claims of discrimination, perhaps due to their own experiences. The role of race in decision 


making, however, is more ambiguous. Minorities tend to be less supportive of the plaintiff in 


| 
| 
| 
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employment discrimination cases. It is possible that the effect of the race variable may be altered 


by the controls for appointing president as most African American judges were appointed by 


President Carter. In search and seizure cases, nontraditional judges (women and minorities) 
tended to support the rights of criminal defendants. This finding is consistent with "conventional 
wisdom" that this group of judges would be more sensitive to disadvantaged groups, including 
criminal defendants. 

This study also uncovered regional variation in judges’ votes in obscenity and search and 
seizure cases. In obscenity cases, judges from the Southern and middle sections of the U.S. 
tended to be more conservative than judges from the Pacific West Coast and Northeast-Great 
Lakes areas. This finding is consistent with the results reported by Songer and Haire (1992) in 
the same issue area. In search and seizure cases, criminal defendants do not fare well before 
judges in the South and Northeast-Great Lakes. This East-West divide may be attributable to 
differences in political cultures. As Elazar (1975) observed, Western states place a high priority 
on individual freedoms, particularly as they relate to one’s property. 

The results discussed above focus on changes in methodology and conceptualization of 
personal attributes. Yet we have not explicitly addressed theoretical critiques surrounding the 
causal mechanisms specified between judges’ votes and individual traits (Segal and Spaeth 1993). 
The findings reported here suggest personal attributes play a role in decision making; however, 
this role may be related to the context in which the judge decides. A judge’s gender or particular 
religion may be relevant in some policy contexts. As a result, it may be best to take the approach 
first outlined by Gibson (1983). In his assessment of judicial research, Gibson (1983) argued that 


scholars should not treat social background attributes as a "single class of causes of decisions" 


i 
} 
t 
t 
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but to view them as indicators of additional processes. For example, the experiences of women 
judges may contribute to their heightened sensitivity to claims of discrimination. Judicial 
backgrounds in state and local politics appear to be the key in uncovering state level variation 


in voting behavior. The role of personal attributes in these two examples varies with the context. 


Additional research on the linkages between these indicators and ideology may help to provide 


some insight into the role of personal attributes in judicial decision making. 

Future research also requires addressing the influence of the selection process on the 
effects of personal attributes. Whereas personal attributes may be indicators of socialization 
processes that produce average differences in values, the selection process utilizes direct 
knowledge to identify nominees who are products of that socialization. Presidents and senators 
seek candidates who share their policy views. Although political pressure may lead to the 
selection of nominees with particular attributes (i.e. race, gender), the primary players in the 
appointment process will work to identify those within the pool of possible candidates who share 
their values. As a result, the differences in socialization and formation of values in the general 
population may not translate into the same differences among judges. For example, the Bush 
Administration sought to nominate an African-American candidate to replace Thurgood Marshall. 
He found a nominee whose views sharply diverge from most African American political elites. 
The same dynamics potentially affect the selection of judges on the U.S. Courts of Appeals. If 
personal attributes play a role in decision making, empirical analyses must recognize the 


complexity of the linkage and the limitations associated with interpreting results. 
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1.The authors thank Professor Gerry Wright for making available an updated version of data 
estimating the ideological orientation of state electorates. 
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Table 1 
Tate Model 
Logit Coefficients for the Likelihood of a Liberal Vote 
in Employment Discrimination Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Indep. Variable 


Intercept -0.553 2.266 


President Intent 0.485 5 105*** 


South 0.441 2.208* 


Judicial Experience 0.155 1.475 


Prosecutor 0.092 0.688 


% Categorized Correctly = 61.3% 
Reduction in Error = 0.172 

-2 X LLR = 672.87, P<.001 

Model chi square = 34.65 

N=512, mean of dependent variable = 0.467 
*p<.05; ***p<.001 
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Table 2 
Tate Model 
Logit Coefficients for the Likelihood of a Liberal Vote 
in Obscenity Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Indep. Variable 


Intercept -0.656 3.124 
President Intent 0.669 6.083 *** 
South -0.278 1.448 


Judicial Experience 0.135 1.392 


Prosecutor 0.022 0.178 


% Categorized Correctly = 63.4% 
Reduction in Error = 0.017 

-2 X LLR = 772.11, P<.001 

Model chi square = 42.84 

N=617, mean of dependent variable = 0.373 
***D< 001 


Table 3 
Tate Model 
Logit Coefficients for the Likelihood of a Liberal Vote 
in Search and Seizure Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Indep. Variable MLE MLE/SE 


Intercept -1.446 12.151 


President Intent 0.291 4 477*** 


South -0.304 2.554** 


Judicial Experience -0.065 1.104 


Prosecutor -0.099 1.435 


% Categorized Correctly = 84.5% 

Reduction in Error = 0.0 

-2 X LLR = 2460.78,P<.001 

Model chi square = 28.48 

N=2889, mean of dependent variable = 0.155 
OF; 
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Table 4 
Logit Coefficients for the Likelihood of a Liberal Vote 
in Employment Discrimination Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Independent Variables 


Intercept 


Personal Attributes 


Gender 2.214* 


Minority 1.661* 


"Liberal" religion 2.650" 


Other Protestant 2.510** 


Appointment variables 


Presidential intent 4.193*** 


State ideology 1.619* 


State ideology*ties 2.139* 


State ties 1.988* 


Case and litigant char. 


Race Discrimination 2.914** 


Sex Discrimination 


Past Discrimination 


Direct evidence 


Seniority rights 


Indigent plaintiff 


Government defendant 


Business defendant 1.734 2.788** 


Supreme Ct. members change -0.572 2.874** 


Disposition by lower court 1.212 4.848*** 


% Categorized correctly 74.0%; Reduction in Error=0.455; 
*p<.05;**p<.01;***p<.001 

-2 X LLR=514.56; Model chi square=162.26; 

N=489, mean of dep. var.: 0.476 
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Table 5 
Logit Coefficients for the Likelihood of a Liberal Vote 
in Obscenity Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Independent variables MLE 


Intercept -3.368 


Personal Attributes 


South 0.980 


Pacific 2.583 ** 


Northeast-Great Lakes 2.194** 


Mainline Protestant 2.891 ** 


Other Protestant 1.472 


Appointment variables 


President Intent 4 573 *** 


State ideology 0.548 


State ideology*ties 0.243 


State ties 1.087 


Case and Litigant Char. 


Film -1.083 4.276*** 


Magazine -0.718 2.888** 


Adult audience 2.475 3.929*** 


Prior restraint 0.254 0.882 


Individual defendant -1.003 


Bookstore defendant 0.084 


Supreme Ct. member change -0.207 


Disposition by lower court 2.469 


% Categorized Correctly = 78.6%; Reduction in Error = 0.449 
-2 X LLR = 520.31; Model chi square = 266.84 
N=589, mean of dependent variable = 0.389; 

*p<.05; **p<.01; ***p<001; 


= 
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Table 6 


Logit Coefficients for the Likelhiood of a Liberal Votes 


in Search and Seizure Cases 
U.S. Courts of Appeals 


Independent Variables MLE 


Intercept -0.790 


Personal Attributes 


Nontraditional 


1.504 


Catholic 


Northeast-Great Lakes 


0.678 


Pacific West Coast 


4267""" 


Plains-Rocky Mtns. 


2.049* 


Appointment variables 


President intent 


Case and litigant char. 


Home 


3.100*** 


Business 


1.864* 


Car 


0.865 


Person 


1.200 


Incident 


After lawful arrest 


Unlawful arrest 


0.003 


Warrant 


Probable Cause 


5.626*** 


Extent 


0.168 


Exception 


4.875*** 


Supreme Ct. member change 


3.069"** 


Disposition by lower court 


% Categorized Correctly = 90.8% 

Reduction in Error = 0.0 

-2 X LLR = 1590.40; Model chi square = 244.99 
N=3009, mean of dependent variable = 0.091; *p<.05; **p<.01; ***p<.001; 


— 
— 
— 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF DEMOCRAT: BILL CLINTON, THE DLC, 
AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW PARTY IDENTITY 


Jén F. Hale 
Department of Political Science 
The University of Oklahoma 


In 1992, a “new” Democratic Party was presented to Americans as Bill Clinton 
captured the party’s nomination and won the presidency. Clinton’s oft-made assertion that 
he was “a different kind of Democrat“ was meant to suggest to voters a centrist candidate 
more attuned than his immediate predecessors to the concerns and values of the mostly 
white, middle class voters who had been deserting the party in its losing presidential 
campaigns in the 1980s. The prominent use of the phrases “New Democrat" and “a 
different kind of Democrat" by the Clinton campaign gave clear indication of its perception 
that the pre-existing identity of the national Democratic Party was a handicap that needed to 
be overcome for Bill Clinton to be elected president. Clinton did not want to be regarded as 
a typical Democrat in the line of Dukakis, Mondale, Carter, and McGovern. This “New 
Democrat" rhetoric, however, was not simply campaign rhetoric concocted by Clinton’s 
coterie of admittedly talented campaign strategists. It stood for a substantively "new" 
Democratic approach to active government that had been developing since the early years of 
the Reagan administration. 


This paper examines the efforts of a group of Democratic politicians in their attempt 
to reconstruct the identity of the national Democratic party. The development and 
institutionalization of the Democratic Leadership Council, which has served as the 
organizational vehicle for the New Democrats will be described, along with the connection 
between the New Democrats and the Clinton campaign. The aim of the paper is to 
contribute to the understanding not only of how the Democrats picked the recent Republican 
lock on the presidency, but also of the process of party message and policy development in 
an issue-oriented, candidate-centered era of American politics. The information is this paper 
is based on a set of interviews with principal actors among the New Democrats, personal 
attendance at various meetings in 1991 and 1992, documents provided by the DLC, and 
periodical accounts.’ 


Before proceeding, a definition of “party identity” as it will be used here is in order, 
as it is not a term so commonly utilized in the study of politics that its meaning is self- 
evident. I propose to use it in quite a literal sense referring to "the collective aspect of the 
characteristics by which a party is definitively recognized or known." Thus, party identity 
is something of a composite of how a party understands itself and how others understand it. 
This would include, most importantly, what a party stands for, its message and agenda, but 
also the composition of its active membership and support constituency, its public image, 
and how it organizes itself to make decisions. In traditional American parties, party identity 
was more determined by the coalitional attributes of party coalitions than by philosophy and 
policy. In contrast, the present era is characterized more by ideas and issues than by 
material interests, rendering party message and policy the most important components of 
party identity. 


IDEAS DEVELOPMENT AND PARTY RENEWAL 

Much recent scholarship on American parties has focused on the enhanced role of the 
national party organizations in providing campaign funds and technical expertise to 
candidates (Herrnson 1988; Reichley 1985; Maisel 1990). Parties are said to have adapted 
to changes in the nature of electoral politics, namely, the move from labor-intensive party- 
oriented to capital-intensive candidate-oriented politics, by taking on a new role. While this 
scholarly focus is extremely important to the understanding of contemporary national party 
organizations, it does not, by itself, provide the full picture of contemporary national 
parties. One understudied area of national parties is that of message and policy 
development. Not only have parties had to adapt to changes in campaign technology and the 
rise of candidate-centered politics, they also have had to adapt in the last quarter century to 
the continued nationalization of American politics, a more issue-oriented electorate, and 
more issue-oriented activists and candidates. These developments have turned party message 
and policy development into on-going and more prominent concerns for the parties. 


While ideas development has become a more important component of the activities of 
American parties, they lack an institutionalized process for it. Owing to their lack of 
interest in such matters, traditional American parties never developed a process for 
developing party philosophy and positions. As confederations of state and local parties, 
each primarily concerned with meeting the material needs of its constituency, traditional 
national parties held little interest in developing an overarching party message or ideology. 
When the state parties came together as the national party to nominate a presidential 
candidate, their primary concern was to find a mutually acceptable candidate, not to hammer 
out and pledge allegiance to a party program (Key 1964; Reichley 1992). 


Over the course of the 20th Century, national politics has become more issue- 
oriented, as the agenda of the federal government continually expanded. Against this 
backdrop, the traditional parties were criticized as unprincipled for their non-programmatic 
approach to public policy. Responsible party advocates argued that parties ought to develop 
more specific programs, that party candidates should campaign for office on the basis of 
those programs, and then party officeholders should work together as a team to pass those 
programs (Committee on Political Parties 1950). The parties responded with limited efforts 
at policy development. 


When a party controlled the White House, policy development was left to the 
president primarily, who became the chief agenda setter and policy initiator in the American 
system during the 20th Century, and to the congressional leadership secondarily, with whom 
presidents would work to pass legislative initiatives. But when a party did not control the 
presidency, policy development became a more pressing concern in the increasingly issue- 
oriented environment. Out-parties faced the need to develop internal mechanisms for policy 
formulation or risk being seen as ill-defined and unprepared to govern at the next election. 


The parties’ search for such mechanisms has been plagued by intraparty conflicts 
often played out between the so-called party-in-government, led by the congressional 
leadership in the absence of a president, and the national party organization, headed by the 
national committee chair. Without a president to head the party, congressional leaders 
usually staked their claim to develop party policy, yet they were often too enmeshed in 
immediate legislative affairs to focus on policy development in a broader sense. National 
committee chairs began appointing policy committees as early as 1920, generally charged 
with the task of assessing party philosophy and developing a party program in time for the 
next election. Policy committees, however, were generally looked upon with disfavor by the 
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congressional leadership, which created tensions that often rendered the work of policy 
committees inconsequential (Price 1984, 264-270). 


While coherent policy gradually became more important for national parties with the 
growth in size and function of the federal government in the first half of the 20th Century, 
several more recent trends have pushed parties even more rapidly in the direction of 
becoming more policy oriented. The first of these is the continued "nationalization" of 
American politics set in motion a century ago but not completed until the 1960s (Lunch 
1987; Shafer 1988). Along with the continued growth in the scope and reach of the 
activities of the federal government came the development of national network television 
news, which brought national issues to the forefront of public attention at the expense of 
state and local issues. National television, continuous economic growth in the postwar 
period, increased geographic mobility, and the end of segregation in the south were all 
factors contributing to the decline of regional distinctiveness. By the end of the 1960s the 
nationalization of American politics appeared to be complete, a development that rendered it 
difficult for national parties to avoid staking out positions on matters of national policy. 


The second development leading parties to become more policy-oriented is that 
citizens, on the whole, have become more issue-oriented since the 1950s, as they have 
become better educated and more affluent. Better educated citizens are more apt to be 
interested in politics, to understand the issues, and to participate than poorly educated ones, 
and education breeds independence and self-confidence in political decision making. More 
citizens thus have the capacity to base decisions on something other than partisan 
identification (Rosenstone and Hansen 1993). Economic mobility weakened socio-economic 
ties to parties, freeing many voters to concern themselves with non-material issues. 


Third, the issues themselves multiplied in the 1960s. From the 1930s to the 1960s 
divisions in American politics turned mainly on material issues with the extent of 
government involvement in the economy being the primary cleavage. Thereafter, while the 
New Deal cleavage remained, electorally relevant cleavages opened up on the issues of race, 
cultural values, and Vietnam, thus complicating considerably the issue terrain of American 
politics (Nie, Verba, and Petrocik 1976; Carmines and Stimson 1989). 


A fourth development is the increased issue-orientation of political activists and 
candidates in contemporary American politics. Out of the same better educated and more 
affluent group of citizens came a new breed of political actor. Dubbed the “amateur” by 
Wilson (1962), the new activist was motivated by his or her.commitment to principles, 
ideas, and issues rather than by the pragmatism of the traditional party "professionals." 
Throughout the sixties and seventies, the typical political actor came to resemble more the 
issue-Oriented activist and less the pragmatic party pol. Political candidates were cut from 
the same cloth (Ehrenhalt 1991). The distinction once made between the “amateurs” and the 
“professionals” no longer applies, at least not in sharp relief (Shafer 1988). The old 
professional is gone and the new professional politician is a descendant of the amateurs, 
whose issue-Orientation is nonetheless tempered by electoral pragmatism. Unlike the 
contemporary activist, the contemporary politician must win elections, but the new 
professional politician knows how to interact with today’s activist due to their common 
background and common understanding of politics as being about ideas rather than interests. 


Taken together, these developments explain why policy and message have become 
more important for contemporary American parties. Yet the parties have not adapted well 
to the need for greater attention to policy development. They still lack institutional 
mechanisms to do it, leaving the process permeable to organized intraparty groups, which 
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have tended to pull the parties toward their ideological poles. As David Price argued in 
1984 (289): 


[Tjhe groups that take advantage of the permeability of the process have 
tended, in recent experience, to take the parties’ policy positions in directions 
that reduced their mainstream electoral appeal and their credibility as a 
Standard around which the party-in-government might cohere. 


PARTY REFORM AND THE DISTANCING STRATEGY 

In general terms, the New Democrats can be understood as a delayed response to two 
complementary developments in Democratic party politics, both consequences of party 
reforms instituted after 1968. On the one hand, the New Democrats are a response to the 
ideological direction the party had taken since 1968. On the other hand, they are a response 
to the influence of activists within the party and the concomitant decline of influence within 
the party of elected officials. The new, open presidential nominating process instituted in 
1972 ended the control of party leaders over the nomination and led to a sharp decline in the 
participation of elected officials as delegates, which enhanced further the influence of liberal 
activists (Shafer 1983). This changed the ideological identity of the party, pushing it to the 
left. In pre-reform days, party leaders and elected officials served as pragmatists who 
tended to support centrist candidates and policies as the most electable given the ideological 
and geographic diversity of the party. Their disappearance from national party affairs left 
the playing field to the liberal issue-oriented activists who began entering party affairs in 
large numbers in 1968. The withdrawal of Democratic Senators and- Representatives was 
particularly acute after 1968. In that year 61 percent of Senators and 32 percent of 
Representatives attended the convention. In the three conventions after the rules changes, 
the percentage of Senators attending the convention averaged 20 percent and the percentage 
of House members attending averaged 13 percent (Shafer 1988, 138). The impact of these 
related developments was mitigated for liberal elected officials to the extent that their views 
were often congruent with those of the activists, but for moderate (and conservative) elected 
officials in the party, the decline of influence over party message and policy development 
was marked. 


Yet the would-be New Democrats were not cut from the same cloth as the centrist 
party leaders of the pre-reform era. As the influence of the old pols was being reduced in 
national party politics, so was their clout diminishing over state and local affairs. Urban 
party machines and organized labor were on their way out as campaign vehicles for state 
and local candidates, replaced by candidate organizations of self-selected political 
entrepreneurs. Issue-oriented, publicity-conscious, independent, and driven by personal 
ambition, the new breed of elected official, whether liberal or moderate, put together a 
personal political "enterprise" largely independent of party (Ehrenhalt 1991; Loomis 1988). 


For these new style politicians, participation in the party’s presidential nominating 
process had to be assessed in light of its potential impact on their personal political 
enterprise. Few saw any direct advantage in participation and many, the moderates in 
particular, saw the major disadvantage of participation: tying oneself to a national party that 
constituents perceived as too liberal. Accordingly, the initial response of nonliberal 
Democratic elected officials to the liberal drift of the national party driven by the enhanced 
influence of activists was to distance themselves from the national party. This “distancing” 
strategy represented a politics of self-preservation for Democratic politicians from nonliberal 
constituencies, but at the same time, helped assure the continued dominance of the activists 
in national party politics. 
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The reformed process resulted in presidential nominees running at the head of a 
national party and a national party platform that was often ignored by the party’s 
congressional candidates. In 1972 the distancing strategy no doubt helped preserve 
Democratic seats in Congress in the face of the McGovern electoral debacle. In 1976 the 
reformed process and distancing strategy. produced a separation between Jimmy Carter and 
Democrats in Congress that proved difficult to overcome. In the words of Rep. Gillis Long 


(D-LA): 


Although Democratic members of Congress are expected to work with the 
nominee (and, it is hoped, the president) in implementing the party program, 
they have been excluded from the process by which this — is forged. 
The resulting separation has made it difficult to turn party platform into public 
policy. It has led to distance and hostility between the newly elected president 
and members of Congress from his own party (Long, 1982). 


THE MAKING OF THE NEW DEMOCRATS 

Explicit efforts at party policy development typically occur during out-party periods 
as a response to electoral adversity. When a party controls the White House, the president 
is, in essence, the chief policy maker for the party, and, with the presidency at the pinnacle 
of contemporary American politics, party identity itself comes to be dominated by the 
president. When a party loses a presidential election, particularly when an incumbent 
administration is thrown out of office, a party is given reason to reassess its message and 
policy program. 


Electoral Adversity: 1980 

The 1980 election was the worst disaster for the party since before the New Deal. 
Not only was an incumbent Democratic president ousted, but also the Republicans took 
control of the Senate and matched their post-1952 high water mark in the House. While the 
presidential outcome was primarily a rejection of the Carter administration’s handling of the 
economy, the Iranian hostage crisis made the president look weak, which played to pre- 
existing Criticisms that the Democratic party itself was weak on national secunty and foreign 
policy issues in the post-Vietnam era. Combined with the growing public perception that 
government had grown too large and that the party had become too liberal on race and 
Cultural issues, these factors gave the impression that the 1980 election was a rejection of 
everything the Democratic party stood for. In their embrace of a new conservative message 
and agenda, the Republicans were perceived as the party of ideas, the party with a sense of 
mission, an agenda, and policy alternatives ready to implement. 


In the aftermath of 1980, Democrats entered into a period of reassessment of 
message and policy development. New DNC chair Charles Manatt plunged headlong into 
the idea of appointing a party policy council, which immediately angered a congressional 
leadership still adjusting to a radically different legislative context. In the end, Manatt 
backed away from the policy council idea, leaving message and policy development to 
— Democrats and focusing his attention on party finances (Arden 1988, Price 

). 


Respons 0: The Commit n ffectiven 
The first organizational embodiment of the New Democrats came in response to the 
electoral disaster of 1980 when House Democrats elected Gillis Long to chair the House 
Democratic Caucus. A widely respected southern moderate with a reputation for seeking 
consensus among his co-partisans, Long sought to chair the Caucus in order to bring about 
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party unity, to revive the caucus as an active forum for intraparty debate and policy 
development, and to use it to reinject House Democrats into the more general debate over 
the identity of the national party (Granat 1983; Cohen 1982). 


There were good reasons to do so. With Republicans in control of the White House 
and the Senate, the pressure was on the House Democratic majority to formulate a coherent 
response and credible alternative to Reagan initiatives. To achieve this, Long believed, 
party unity would be necessary. To forge party unity from among the diverse mix of House 
Democrats, the caucus could be used as a forum for the kind of private debate necessary to 
achieve consensus. Moreover, with the national party in disarray as the result of the 1980 
election, the caucus could be used as a platform to reinject House Democrats into national 
party affairs. 


Upon assuming the Caucus chair, according to Alvin From, who was Executive 
Director of the Caucus, Long met with a group of younger House Democrats “who thought 
the party needed to redefine itself" and it was against this backdrop that Long held an issues 
conference in January 1981 especially well-attended by junior Democratic members (Price 
1984, 280). The issues conference led to Long’s creation of the House Democratic Caucus 
Committee on Party Effectiveness, a group of 36 House Democrats representing “all the 
philosophies and regions” of the caucus. The committee’s mission, was “to reassess our 
Party’s direction and redefine our message” (National-House Democratic Caucus 1984, v). 


The committee and its seven task forces dealing with specific issues (economic, 
housing, small business, crime, environment, women’s economic, and national security) met 
once or twice a week over the next twenty months to discuss new directions for the party. 
The result of their work was a publication entitled, Rebuilding the Road t nity, put 
out prior to the 1982 midterms (Committee on Party Effectiveness 1982). Dubbed “the 
yellow brick road" by its detractors (the booklet was yellow), Rebuilding the Road to 
Opportunity was applauded politely as a first attempt by Democrats to find their voice in the 
1980s. Its most well-received element was a paper on long-term economic policy written by 
Reps. Long, Tim Wirth (D-CO), and Richard Gephardt (D-MO), which was seen by some 
as a reorientation of Democratic economic policy away from an emphasis on redistribution 
and toward an emphasis on the twin goals of restoring growth and opportunity. More 
specifically, the report argued for the need for economic policies designed to spur 
investment in general, but also for policies to encourage investment in new high-tech 
industries. In reality, there was little about the economic paper that many in the party 
would oppose, even those who had a supposed orientation to “redistribution” rather than 
“growth.” 


Overall, the effort did more for party unity than it did for rebuilding a party message 
and agenda. As Price notes, the committee was constrained by “ideological divergences 
among members, the interests of committee leaders and constituency spokesmen, and a 
disinclination on the part of legislators to probe too deeply or to depart very far from 
conventional approaches” (1984, 284). Stung by the criticism that there was little of 
substance in the yellow book, the Committee on Party Effectiveness continued to meet in 
1983 with the goal of presenting a more detailed statement which combined the task force 
reports into "a single, broadened, strategic vision." (National-House Democratic Caucus 
1984, vi). Long, meanwhile, sought to broaden the Committee’s influence on national party 
affairs by forming a group called the National-House Democratic Caucus, co-chaired by 
Robert Strauss in July 1983. In addition to 70 House Democrats, the group inciuded 83 
prominent Democrats, former administration officials, contributors, and the like. The group 


financed the publication of Renewing America’s Promise: A Democratic Blueprint for Our 
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Nation’s Future, published in January 1984 and later submitted to the 1984 Democratic 
Platform Committee. 


The Blueprint was an attempt to offer a coherent alternative to Republican policies, 
"a public philosophy and an action program on which most Democratic candidates can 
agree" (1984, v). Long summed up the Blueprint’s message: 


Our program amounts to a clean break with the recent rhetoric -- but not the 
traditional values -- of the Democratic Party. It aims at cementing a new, 
national coalition around broad-based strategies to rekindle private enterprise, 
to restore the competitiveness of American industry, to regenerate our sense 
of community and mutual commitment and to rededicate America’s strength to 
the cause of peace... 

This volume helps Democrats to re-establish our identity as the party of 
growth, for growth is the prerequisite of opportunity...It reaffirms our 
commitment to a stronger America...It renews our standing as the party of 
peace...It serves notice that the Democratic Party has the compassion to care 
and the toughness to govern (1984, v). 


The Blueprint argued that the nation faced three grave threats in 1984: uncontrolled 
massive budget deficits, a shortfall of public and private investment, and the buildup of 
nuclear weapons. Among its major proposals: tax overhaul and simplification, health care 
cost control, full-scale review of automatic benefit programs to reduce their costs, and 
reassessment of military spending priorities (Hook 1984; Roberts 1984). 


A member of the Committee on Party Effectiveness, Rep. Geraldine Ferraro, was 
selected as chair of the 1984 Democratic Platform Committee and the Blueprint was 
submitted to the Platform Committee. In the end, however, the 1984 Platform was used, as 
it often is, as a unifying device by the nominee, who allowed numerous planks to be added, 
which lengthened the document to a record 45,000 words, overwhelming the Caucus’ 
contribution and adding fuel to the claim that the Democrats were a party of special interests 
(Pomper 1985, 24). 


lectoral Adversity: 1984 
The 1984 election produced another condition of electoral adversity for the 
Democratic Party. Reagan, who had looked vulnerable in the period heading into the 1984 
election cycle, rebounded on the strength of an economic recovery to trounce Walter 
Mondale, winning 59 percent of the popular vote and 49 states in the electoral college. In 
the Senate, the Democrats gained two seats but failed to achieve a majority for the third 
election in a row, and in the House, Republicans gained 14 seats (Jacob 1984). 


Unlike the aftermath of 1980, when all segments of the Democratic Party 
acknowledged the need to rethink the party message and agenda, the aftermath of 1984 
resulted in a split interpretation among the Democrats. an liberals cited economic, 


personality, and campaign factors in their interpretation of the 1984 outcome. The modest 
economic recovery and Reagan’s personal popularity fueled the landslide, while Mondale’s 
convention promise of a tax increase and his poor television campaign style provided weak 
opposition. In 1988, with no incumbent running and with a better candidate, perhaps New 
York Gov. Mario Cuomo, whose keynote address to the 1984 convention had been 
enthusiastically received, liberals reasoned that the Democrats would have a good chance to 
reclaim the White House. 


| 
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Others in the party, however, saw the 1984 election in a different light and their 
interpretation stimulated the founding of the Democratic Leadership Council (DLC), which 
became the organizational vehicle for the New Democrats. The creation of “superdelegates” 
had returned Democratic elected officials to the 1984 convention, but many in this group 
became frustrated with their lack of influence in the face of what they saw as the 
stranglehold on the party held by various activist issue and interest groups.” 


The reforms of the nominating process had created a group-based politics in the 
Democratic Party. Delegates were selected by demographic category, the abolition of the 
unit rule prevented individual state delegations from voting as a bloc, and the open 
nomination campaign process encouraged candidates to tap the energies of already organized 
groups to use as a framework for their campaign efforts (Shafer 1988). In a move that 
epitomized the influence of groups in the party, the DNC in 1982 officially sanctioned seven 
intraparty groups as official caucuses: women, blacks, Hispanics, Asians, gays, liberals, 
and business/professional (Elving 1988). In this party "culture," each group had an agenda 
to which it expected the party and the party’s nominee to respond (Freeman 1986). The 
primary reference group for activists became the group with which they were associated 
rather than the party. Despite their general likemindedness, there was little interest in 
forging a coherent liberal message and agenda for the party (Hale 1992). 


Against this backdrop, Mondale’s nomination campaign had been one in which the 
candidate assiduously built support among the parties’ groups, bloc by bloc. As a result, he 
was a nominee widely preferred within the party, but one without an overarching vision for 
the party. As Pomper (1984, 16) noted in his assessment of the 1984 nomination 
campaigns, “Mondale personified the problem of the Democratic party generally, the need to 


define a more general vision from the clash of competing factions." In the general election, 
Republicans were able to frame Mondale’s call for a tax increase to bring the burgeoning 
annual federal deficits under control as a call for the white middle class to pay more taxes 
for governmental programs benefitting the array of “special interests" in the Democratic 
Party (Edsall 1991, 205). 


For many moderate Democratic elected officials, especially those from the South, the 
1984 election marked a change in their efforts to distance themselves from the national 
party. The creation of superdelegate slots prompted many to get involved in party politics, 
but the election itself convinced others that they might not be able to count on the distancing 
strategy indefinitely to save them from the national party. Reagan won 60 percent or more 
of the vote in every southern and border state, except for Tennessee. In the House, 
Republicans gained nine seats in southern and border states, including three seats in North 
Carolina and four in Texas. In the Senate, four out of five incumbent Democrats facing 
opposition fared worse than they had in 1978 and one of those, Sen. Walter “Dee” 
Huddleston (D-KY), was upset.’ Republican incumbents won handily in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia and the seat in Texas left open by the retirement of Sen. John Tower 
(R-TX) was retained, also handily. Democrats in these races averaged only 35 percent of 
the vote. In North Carolina, Gov. James Hunt, a moderate Democrat, was unable to unseat 
Sen. Jesse Helms in a close and very expensive race. In both Kentucky and North Carolina, 
Reagan ran ten points ahead of the successful Republican candidates, suggestive of a coattail 
effect (Jacob 1985). 


Republicans were meeting with more success at the gubernatorial and statehouse 
levels in the south as well, this despite the countervailing effects of incumbency, and GOP 
party organization was becoming much more extensive in areas where the party had been 
historically weak (Black and Black 1987; Cotter et. al. 1984). After the 1984 election, 
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Republicans controlled 21 percent of state legislative seats in the Deep South, up from 16.7 
after 1982 (Lamis 1990, 249). Finally, white southerners appeared to have realigned from 
the Democratic to the Republican party. In early 1985, certain public opinion surveys 
reported, for the first time, a Republican advantage in party identification among white 
southerners (Ladd 1989, 14). ‘ 


On the campaign trail, Republicans tagged their opponents as “Mondale liberals” and 
tied themselves closely to the popular Republican ticket.. In his state-by-state survey of 
campaigns in the 11 states of the old Confederacy, Lamis found the prominent use of this 
tactic in virtually every Senate and competitive House race. Particularly disturbing to 
Democrats were the losses of two moderates, Huddleston and Hunt, to conservative 
Republicans who had tied them to the "liberal" Democratic ticket. These defeats served as 
"a sober warning to southern Democrats of the national party’s negative impact" (Cohen 
1986, 270). Noted then-Sen. Lawton Chiles (D-FL): 


Most of us had been running away from the Democratic Party for years. But 
we were beginning to see you couldn’t enjoy the luxury of that anymore. 
Maybe some of use would survive, but there wasn’t going to be a Democratic 
Party behind us in our state (quoted in Barnes 1986, 19). 


In his own case, Chiles was concerned about the dwindling number of Democrats in 
Florida, a result of party switching among both elected officials and the rank and file. As 
Republicans the voters would be less reliable supporters of Chiles and as the number of 
Democratic politicians declined, Chiles would be left distancing himself from a national 
party and tying himself to a withering state party. Insofar as the state party lost its 
moderates and conservatives, it would become a minority liberal party itself, more congruent 
with the national party. Under such conditions, the distancing strategy would lapse into 
irrelevance. 


The Response to 1984: The Democratic ership Council 

The major development on the part of the New Democrats in response to the 
electoral adversity of 1984 was the founding and initial activities of the Democratic 
Leadership Council (DLC). Building on the efforts of the National-House Democratic 
Caucus, a broader effort to influence the direction of the national party began to take shape 
during 1984. At the San Francisco convention, Long brought together then-Gov. Chuck 
Robb (D-VA), who was head of the Democratic Governors Association, Sen. Sam Nunn (D- 
GA), who was interested in starting a think tank, Chiles, and several other House members 
active in the Committee on Party Effectiveness. According to participants, discussion 
ranged from trying to influence the selection of the next DNC chair to developing some kind 
of supplemental party organization. The consensus of the meeting was that, while a DNC 
chair might make some difference in the party’s ideological direction, the institutional party 
was not the best place to develop a more moderate message. 


The 1984 election results confirmed the concerns of the group that met in San 
Francisco and gave many elected Democrats pause to reconsider the distancing strategy. 
Plans to launch the DLC were finalized after Robb and then-Gov. Bruce Babbitt (D-AZ) 
failed in their efforts to find a moderate Sunbelt candidate to run for DNC chair (Elving 
1989) and after the January 1985 death of Rep. Long (Marshall 1991). Former Long aide 
and Executive Director of the House Caucus, Al From spearheaded the effort. According to 
one DLC co-founder: 


After Gillis died, Al was out of a job; the national party was an albatross on a 

lot of people as we saw with Jim Hunt in 1984, and so Al met with Sen. 

Nunn and Sen. Chiles, Gov. Robb, and some others and they decided, "Let’s 

put this thing together." 

With From as Executive Director, Gephardt as Chairman, and Nunn, Robb, Chiles, 
Babbitt, and Rep. James R. Jones (OK) as founding spokesmen, the formation of the DLC 
was announced on February 28, 1985 at a Capitol Hill press conference. As an organization 
the DLC bore a strong resemblance to an intraparty congressional caucus, but was organized 
as a supplementary party group not formally connected to the congressional party or any of 
the national party committees. Its goal as a supplementary party organization was on 
influencing the direction of the national party, something its members did not think they 
could do as effectively under the constraints of the official party organization. “It is 
important to have an autonomous group constantly pushing for change," noted From (quoted 
in Cohen 1986). Specifically, the DLC aimed to reconstruct the identity of the national 
party to make it more appealing to mainstream voters who had been deserting the party in 
recent elections, primarily at the presidential level but with increased seepage to lower levels 
as well. What the party needed, according to the DLC, was to be perceived as more 
moderate by the public, and to achieve this change, the party needed to reenlist Democratic 
elected officials into national party affairs, a function to be provided by the DLC. 


"For too many years," noted Robb at the founding news conference, “Democratic 
Officials have been running away from the party. We want to change that" (quoted in 
McDonald 1985). Rep. Richard Gephardt (MO) added that he saw the DLC as "a way 
Station or bridge back into the party for elected Democrats” and later underscored his point 


by adding that luring Democratic officials back into the process of shaping the party’s 
positions would be the DLC’s "most important function" (Hook 1985; Gailey 1985). Hence, 
the DLC membership was to consist of elected Democrats only, with its activities financed 
by contributors sympathetic to its aims. 


Although Sen. Nunn said at the founding press conference that, "we are going to try 
to move the party -- both in substance and perception -- back into the mainstream of 
American political life" (Hook 1985), neither he nor any other DLC founders defined any 
specific substantive differences with the national party (Gailey 1985), and most of the DLC’s 
activities for the next four years were oriented towards changing perceptions. Changing the 
image of the party, according to From (1991), was the primary DLC “mission” in the first 
four years. 


The initial DLC activity was a series of public appearances and media events 
featuring prominent DLC members that took place in late spring 1985. Dubbed the "DLC 
Cavalry,” a group of DLCers would descend on major media markets in Sunbelt states to 
advertise the DLC, to create the “perception” that there was “life at the party’s center,” and 
to urge wavering Democrats to “fight, don’t switch" (Allen 1985; Marshall 1991). The 
public appearances touted not only the DLC, but certain politicians willing to associate 
themselves publicly with the DLC -- Gephardt, Nunn, Robb, Gore and others. “A lot of 
people like the DLC and became members because of particular people -- Nunn and 
Gephardt, for example," noted one DLC official (Reed 1991). Six House members 
interviewed who were DLC members prior to 1988 cited either Gephardt or Nunn as 
influences in their decisions to associate themselves with the group. 


The DLC sponsored policy forums primarily for its congressional membership, and 
put out occasional policy papers. The forums demonstrated the DLC’s interest in substance, 
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without committing it to any particular set of alternatives. The policy papers were written 
by DLC members expert in the areas of economics and defense. They laid out moderate 
positions on these threshold issues, but their substance was not as important as the image 
they projected of a group within the Democratic party interested in substance and ready to 
chart a more moderate course for the party. 


The DLC developed a dualistic nature during its first four years. It was part forum 
for elected officials interested in discussing party positions on policy and in creating an 
impression in the public mind of a temperamentally moderate party, and it was part 
movement for those elected officials specifically interested in moving the party message to a 
more centrist position. Many DLC members in the first group were themselves liberals. In 
1987, 48 of 100 DLC House members had ADA ratings of more than 75.° As liberals, 
most did not want to see the party’s substantive positions change, but as elected officials, 
most saw the wisdom in discussing ways to make party positions more palatable to 
"mainstream" voters and in making themselves look more moderate in the eyes of their 
constituents. Several of the more liberal DLC members interviewed indicated that the group 
was primarily useful to them as a forum, but were wary of the DLC becoming a divisive 
force in the party. The second group consisted of elected officials with centrist records 
more interested in seeing the DLC become a substantive movement -- a force within the 
party to change its national identity. For these members, the DLC provided a platform upon 
which they could establish national credentials as “leaders” in the centrist movement within 
the Democratic party. One junior member commented that the DLC is “wide open to those 
of us who want to get out front on issues.” Another noted that the DLC "provides an 
identity, a presence in Washington and in the media, for moderate Democrats." One 
southern member said flatly, “I think the DLC is the key for the revival of the Democratic 
Party, and the only way we will win back the White House is through the work of the 


This dua] purpose did not hurt the DLC’s development as an organization -- the DLC 
gained membership because of it across the ideological spectrum of Democratic elected 
officials. As with any voluntary association, the DLC had to attract and maintain a 
membership to survive, but with membership limited to elected officials, the pool of 
potential members was small. By not being overly specific as to its aims, the DLC 
maximized its recruitment. At its founding, the DLC announced its membership at 41, 
consisting of ten governors, 14 Senators, and 17 House members, all male, two black and 
predominately from the Sunbelt. Membership grew to 69 in the first two months, and to 
110 in the first year, including nine women, four blacks, and 79 House members. By 1988, 
membership neared 200, half from the House.° 


At its founding in 1985, few saw the DLC’s time horizons extending beyond 1988, 
when it was assumed the Democrats would have a good chance to retake the White House. 
If the DLC was successful in changing the image of the party, the proof would come during 
the 1988 nomination process. If it was not successful, most assumed it would fade away. 
Several potential candidates associated themselves extensively with the DLC in the years 
leading up to 1988, most prominent among them Robb and Nunn who were thought to be 
the strongest moderate candidates. Indeed, the DLC had to shake the perception that it was 
a stalking horse for a Nunn or Robb candidacy, but in the end, neither ran. Gephardt, 
Babbitt, Gore, and Sen. Joseph Biden all participated in DLC affairs prior to their runs for 
the 1988 nomination.’ Their association with the DLC “helped with prestige and money, 
and helped make the organization seem vital and attractive," (Reed 1891) but their 
performance disappointed the DLC and seemed to confirm perceptions that a moderate could 
not win the nomination. Of the DLC-associated candidates, only the inexperienced Gore ran 
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openly as a moderate. Biden and Gephardt ran campaigns to the left of where the DLC 
would have preferred them to be." Babbitt ran on "new ideas” but they were not ideas 
developed within the DLC. From (1991) assessed the first four years as follows: “We 


were fine until the presidential nominating process got going in earnest, but then that process 
defines the party.” 


lectoral Adversi 

The Democrats lost their third presidential election in a row in 1988 as George Bush 
came from behind to win easily over Michael Dukakis, whom Bush skewered mercilessly 
during the general election campaign as an out of the mainstream liberal. Democrats had 
tried to project a more centrist image in 1988. DNC chair Paul Kirk had taken steps to 
weaken the institutional strength of liberal activists in party affairs by cancelling the midterm 
y conference, withdrawing official DNC support of the special interest caucuses, 
increasing the number of superdelegates, recommending that the 1988 ticket include a 
candidate from the Sunbelt and that the platform be broad-based, thematic, and brief. Prior 
to the convention, Jesse Jackson was complaining that Kirk was "getting too cozy with the 
DLC" (Elving 1988). Yet 1988 was painful demonstration to Democrats that they had no 
coherent message to replace activist liberalism. For his part, Dukakis gamely attempted to 
deemphasize his own basically liberal viewpoints by trying to emphasize “competence” over 

“ideology,” a strategy that failed miserably in the general election. 


The Institutionalization of the DLC 

The electoral adversity of 1988 clarified the DLC’s purpose. The Dukakis candidacy 
was symptomatic of a party with no alternative to the liberalism caricatured so effectively by 
the Bush campaign. Noted From (1991): 


Dukakis erased the (liberal) graffiti on the wall but put nothing on it, and 
Bush painted it for him. Dukakis never articulated an alterative vision for the 
country, allowing Bush to use wedge issues against him. At that point we 
decided to increase the intellectual effort within the DLC. 


Henceforth, the DLC would become less of a benign forum for Democrats of all ideological 
stripes to discuss issues and less of a political image-maker for moderates wanting to use it 
for personal publicity and more of an ideas-based movement focused on shaping a specific 
"mainstream" alternative identity for the party. 


This course of action would alienate some of the more liberal DLC members, who 
preferred the DLC-as-forum concept. "I worry about the DLC becoming a divisive force in 
the party,” noted one interviewee, a moderate-liberal, in 1991. Likewise, the new course 
would relegate some of the more conservative DLC members to the sidelines in favor of the 
"movement moderates” who were anxious to spearhead the new direction. Ignoring the 
liberal DLC members, DLC Policy Director Bruce Reed (1991) explained, 


There have been two strains within the DLC. The moderate-conservative 
strain that has said, "Let’s cut our losses by not making the mistakes that have 
hurt us so badly in the last 25 years." These are typically thoughtful, 
cautious southern Democrats like Robb and Nunn. That’s where the DLC 
started. 

Another strain -- Clinton, Gore, McCurdy -- thinks that the Democratic 
Party is at a point where it has to reinvent itself or risk going out of 
existence. These are the "New Democrats” who think you don’t have to be 
conservative to avoid the mistakes the Democrats have made, who are 
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frustrated with the course the party has taken but want to find a new course 
that everyone could support. 


To fulfill its mission as the centrist "ideas movement” within the Democratic party, 
the DLC became a more complex and more permanent establishment after 1988. "The DLC 
settled in for the long haul after 1988. It was good for the organization,” noted Reed 
(1991). Membership increased after the election to more than 200, and DLC centrists held 
a high profile in post-election interpretations of why Dukakis lost (Hale 1993). In June 
1989 a think tank, Progressive Policy Institute (PPI), was created, nominally separate from 
the DLC, while the DLC itself undertook more movement-oriented activities. As a quasi- 
separate entity from the DLC, the PPI was free to explore new ideas with some degree of 
independence from the politicians associated with the DLC. As PPI developed new ideas, 
the DLC came to serve as the political vehicle for publicizing the new centrist alternative. 
The DLC did this through its annual meetings, a new magazine called The New Democrat, 
and regular media contacts. With its own entity generating ideas and a developing 
communication network, the DLC added a grass-roots membership and, perhaps most 
important, a "New Democrats" leadership cadre willing to commit itself to the developing 
message. 


Of course, all of this took money and lots of it. The annual budget in the DLC’s 
first two years was $400,000, much of it raised in large contributions from executives, 
lawyers, lobbyists and other Democratic contributors supportive of the DLC’s goals, and/or 
its early stalwarts like Nunn, Robb, and Gephardt. In 1986, former DNC chair John White 
began coordinating fundraising (Cohen 1986). Major contributors made up the DLC Board 
of Advisors, which met on occasion with DLC members. The annual budget of the post- 
1988 institutionalized DLC pushed the $2 million mark, with corporate sponsorships 
bringing in substantial portions. Of 100 DLC “Sustaining Members” in 1991-92, 57 were 
corporations and another 12 were professional or trade associations. The energy, health 
care, insurance, pharmacutical, retail, and tobacco industries were all represented. The 
a Network,” a group of “under-40" contributors brings in still more money (Moore 
1991). 


As a movement, the DLC could ill-afford to keep its membership tied to Capitol Hill 
Democrats. Up and coming Democrats in the states provided an untapped potential for 
increased membership and future leadership in the DLC-centrist wing of the party. DLC 
leaders felt that their developing message and agenda would be well-received in the 
“laboratories of democracy,” where “reinventing government" was being put into practice 
(Osborne and Gaebler 1992). 


The truth is that Congress, the source of our initial strength, is the last 

institution that will conform to some of the changes in the DLC agenda. 

Outside Washington, the leadership has a different outlook, driven by fiscal 

— and a degree of accountability that is often shirked in D.C. (From . 
1). 


One liberal DLC House member agreed that the more assertive direction taken by the DLC 
(along with the withdrawal of Gephardt from DLC affairs) “had caused Al to lose soldiers 
up here, so he has to go down to the next level." 


Thus, in 1990, the DLC expanded its efforts to the states, in an attempt to establish a 
grass roots base of support, both among state and local Democratic officeholders and 
moderate Democrats active in state politics as financial contributors and campaign workers. 
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Gov. Bill Clinton became the first “outside Washington” DLC chair in May 1990 and for 
the next year, Clinton was point man for the founding of nearly two dozen state DLC 
“chapters,” travelling to the states for the initial media blitz and networking with DLC 
supporters. As of spring 1992, the DLC had 26 state chapters: Membership in the state 
chapters is open to any Democratic elected official. Extending its grass-roots outreach, the 
DLC is now organized like an interest group for members of the general public. Citizens 
can "join" either the national organization or their state chapter by paying membership dues 
and receive in return The New Democrat, other DLC announcements, policy papers, and 
PPI publications. DLC membership expanded accordingly, first from 219 in late 1989 to 
400 by spring 1991, then to 700 in spring 1992.° 


The first concern after the 1988 election was that the party would try to smooth over 
its differences to avoid factional warfare and to present a picture of unity. Indeed, by early 
1990 the Webster decision and the collapse of communism had brought Democrats closer 
together on the issues of abortion and national defense. Nonetheless, the DLC tried to draw 
a line in the sand in 1989 and 1990 in order to distinguish its approach from that of party 
liberals. "Pretending that divisions don’t exist is hardly a constructive foundation for 
rebuilding our party,” argued From in response to Jesse Jackson’s pronouncement that he 
was “delighted to be united" with the DLC (From 1990). 


It proved difficult, however, for the DLC to pick a fight with party liberals because 
so few would engage in the debate. Only Jesse Jackson stood as a reliable spokesman for 
the liberal wing of the party and, despite his Rainbow Coalition organization, there was no 
intraparty group comparable to the DLC on the left working on message, agenda, and policy 
alternatives. These factors no doubt kept other liberals from responding to the DLC. In the 


end, however, the DLC made its case anyway, and the lack of refutation on the left only 
enhanced the credibility of its message." 


The first task was to make the political argument that the party needed a new 
identity. This effort began as early as the immediate post-election period in 1988 as DLC 
spokespersons argued that Dukakis lost because of the party’s national identity, and 
continued at the 1989 and 1990 DLC annual conferences. This effort was considered by the 
DLC to be "critical, because it began to change the framework for why we lost” (From 
1991) and paved the way for the DLC’s policy ideas to get a hearing inside the party. The 
DLC’s political argument was propounded most thoroughly in a PPI publication entitled, 
"The Politics of Evasion" (Galston and Kamarck, 1989). In it, political scientists Elaine 
Kamarck and William Galston argued that liberal Democrats were not facing up to the need 
to change the identity of the party due to the continued belief in three pervasive “myths” 
that needed to be dispelled in order to clear the way for change. 


The “Myth of Liberal Fundamentalism” held that the party had been losing elections 
because its recent candidates were insufficiently liberal. Carter, Mondale, and Dukakis all 
failed to run explicitly as liberals and thus failed to energize the party faithful. To the 
contrary, Kamarck and Galston argued that the party was losing because these nominees 
were seen as too liberal and that liberalism had come to be associated in the 1970s and 
1980s with a rigid “liberal fundamentalism” that has “lost touch with the American people." 


Since the late 1960s, the public has come to associate liberalism with tax 
and spend policies that contradict the interests of average families; with 
welfare policies that foster dependence rather than self-reliance; with softness 
toward the perpetrators of crime and indifference toward its victims; with 
ambivalence toward the assertion of American values and interests abroad; and 


with an adversarial stance toward mainstream moral and cultural values 
(Galston and Kamarck 1989, 3-4). 


The authors related the first myth to the "Myth of Mobilization", which argued that 
an unadulterated liberal message could mobilize nonvoters to offset the losses among current 
voters. A related version, popular after 1988, was that given Dukakis’ improved showing in 
the West and upper Midwest, Democrats could put together a liberal bi-coastal geographic 
coalition, tied together by progressive upper midwestern states. Kamarck and Galston 
argued that mobilization efforts would not overcome the Democrats’ problems, especially 
when mitigated by countermobilization on the right, and that writing off the South delivered 
a base of well over 200 electoral votes to the Republicans. 


Finally, the authors attack the "Myth of the Congressional Bastion" that says nothing 
is fundamentally wrong with a party that continues to control Congress, and the majority of 
state and local offices as well. To this the authors warned of a secular "trickle-down" 
realignment, beginning at the presidential level, mitigated by the advantages of incumbency 
but inexorably seeping downward. They argued that the realignment was essentially 
complete at the presidential level, that competitive parity had been achieved in the Senate, 
and something close to it in terms of partisan identification. 


Once the DLC established the political rationale for a new party identity, it began the 
task of fleshing out its message. This was done at the 1990 conference in New Orleans, 
where the "New Orleans Declaration" was adopted and at the 1991 convention in Cleveland, 
where the "New Choice Resolutions” were passed. During this period, PPI was putting out 
policy papers and the DLC was summarizing them and commenting on party politics to 
Democratic officeholders throughout the nation through its magazine and its periodic 
conferences. 


The guiding themes of the New Democrats’ message are opportunity, responsibility, 
community, and the preservation of national security (DLC 1990; 1991). First and 
foremost, the New Democrats’ aim is to “expand opportunity, not government." This is 
meant as a reminder to Democrats that government activism is only a means to expanding 
opportunity, not an end in itself. Increased opportunity is fueled by economic growth and 
government investment in worker training and promising dndustries is seen as a means to 
greater economic growth. In their commitment to opportunity, the New Democrats stand 
for “equal opportunity, not equal outcomes" and for "reinventing government” in ways that 
will expand opportunity. Second, the New Democrats’ aim to create a climate of reciprocal 
responsibility both between citizens and government and among citizens themselves. Third, 
the New Democrats’ seek to overcome the divisions in American society by restoring a 
sense of community, both local and national. Finally, the New Democrats’ advocate a 
strong national defense and active engagement in world affairs in the post-Cold War era. 


These themes are reflected in the agenda items discussed by the DLC at its 1992 
annual conference in New Orleans (DLC 1992). To expand opportunity, the New 
Democrats propose policies designed to achieve economic growth by promoting investment, 
innovation, and a better educated and skilled workforce. To assure equal opportunity, the 
New Democrats affirm their support for civil rights and call for affordable health care for 
everyone. Because growth and opportunity depend on reducing the deficit, the New 
Democrats restoring progressivity to the tax system, a reevaluation of entitlement spending, 
sunset provisions and enhanced productivity requirements for all federal agencies. 
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To enhance individual responsibility, the New Democrats advocate strengthening the 
family (family leave, quality and affordable child care, child support enforcement), welfare 
reform (no welfare for more than two years for anyone who can work, but a guaranteed 
working wage so no one who works will live below the poverty line), a civilian G.I. bill, 
respect for individual liberty and privacy rights (choice on abortion, education on sexual 
responsibility, expand family planning services), and corporate responsibility (eliminate 
subsidy of “lavish salaries and bonuses for corporate managers"). To foster community, the 
New Democrats propose to make the streets safer (Police Corps, support for the Brady bill), 
to empower the poor (entrepreneurship and home ownership initiatives, welfare reform), and 
to institute a program of national service. 


In developing its program, the DLC “New Democrats” faced the difficult task of 
differentiating themselves from both the left and right sides of the political spectrum without 
appearing to be simply posturing in the middle, as was too much the tendency of the early 
DLC. The DLC centrists largely extricated themselves from this dilemma by constructing 
an approach to politics that denied the relevance of the conventional left-right spectrum 
under changed political conditions and proclaiming their new ideas to be a “progressive, 
third way” to address the problems of the 1990s."" They argue that the standard liberal and 
conservative options on most policy issues represent “false choices” of an irrelevant politics 
of times past. While differentiating themselves from the “liberal fundamentalists” on the left 
and the Republicans on the right, the DLC has articulated a new message it calls 
"progressive," and a “new formula for activist government.” Insofar as the meaning of 
modern liberalism itself is infused with the belief that government is a positive good that can 
actively intervene in economic and social matters in order to ensure equal opportunity and 
economic growth, the New Democrat message indeed amounts to a reconstruction of 
liberalism. 


The DLC message contains a frontal attack on “liberal fundamentalism" the largely 
unarticulated philosophy of the liberal wing of the party. On economic issues, the DLC 
argues that party liberals have failed to devise a strategy for economic growth and, 
generally, have placed redistribution and protectionism ahead of economic growth. In 
contrast, the DLC argues that growth is a “prerequisite for increased opportunity for all." 
The DLC charges liberals with failing to develop a new rationale for activist government in 
the face of more than two decades of growing public resentment toward big, bureaucratic 
government. The DLC approach calls for more flexible government organizations, 
encouraging local initiative and discretion, and public-private partnerships (DLC 1992). 


When it makes its case for reestablishing the concepts of mutual obligation and 
reciprocal responsibility both among citizens and between citizens and government, the DLC 
is critiquing the liberal notion of government entitlements to groups. Welfare recipients 
should be required to go to work after two years of assistance. National service should be 
one way to pay back federally funded college loans. When it speaks of enabling the poor, 
restoring public order, and, in the tradition of liberal internationalism, rethinking national 
security, the DLC is implicitly criticizing liberals for failing to address these problems at all. 
In general, the DLC message is based on the recognition that for a public philosophy of 
government activism to regain widespread public support, it must gain enough public support 
to put its adherents back in control of government. 


The conclusion that the New Democrats’ message and agenda amounts to a new 
public philosophy of government activism implies that it is more distinguishable from the 
Republicans than from the so-called liberal fundamentalist Democrats. Unlike the 
Republicans, the New Democrats are willing to use active government to promote economic 
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growth and assure equal opportunity. To this end, the New Democrats’ support for 
increased public investment, for the restoration of progressivity to the tax code, and for 
affirmative action (though not quotas) represents clear differences with Republicans. Other 
issues on which the New Democrats differ with Republicans include: environmental 
protection, health care, family leave, corporate responsibility, the guaranteed working wage, 
abortion, and handgun control. 


After 1989 the DLC essentially institutionalized itself as a yen | party 
organization. It moved from a group built largely around the personal influence of Nunn, 
Robb and a few others, to a much more formal entity, which has taken on a life of its own, 
guided by professional staff and funded by an extensive network of contributors. As long as 
the DLC is perceived by its membership as serving their needs effectively, it will stay in 
business. 


The DLC recognized from its inception that the only way for its message, once 
developed, to become the party message and for it to mold the party identity would be for a 
presidential candidate to pick up the message and, literally, run with it (and on it). The 
greater the DLC’s success at changing and dominating the "ideas environment” of the party 
between election years, the more likely a presidential candidate would emerge to pick up the 
DLC message. For their part, presidential candidates need policy ideas when they seek 
office. Rather than creating a message and agenda out of whole cloth, candidates are “both 
consumers and interpreters of the policy ideas generated within the party” (Price, 291). 
Presidential candidates and, ultimately, administrations need intellectual fuel to campaign 
and to govern (Hargrove and Nelson 1983). Just as Reagan was able to draw on well- 
developed ideas that had been percolating in the growing conservative establishment of think 
tanks, journals, and leadership groups throughout the 1970s, the DLC, in setting up an 
infrastructure for a new “progressive” establishment, hoped to provide the same for the next 
Democratic nominee and administration. 


In 1988 the early efforts of the DLC had contributed, along with the actions of DNC 
chair Paul Kirk, to some change in the image of the party, but not much to the development 
of an alternative message available for a moderate candidate to use. Due to its more 
extensive message and policy development efforts after 1988, in contrast, the DLC message 
and agenda had much more appeal to potential candidates in 1992. 


In addition to providing substantive ideas for candidates, the DLC provides a 
personal platform for elected officials who want to enhance their visibility and establish their 
leadership credentials. The most prominent position in the DLC to do this is that of 
chairman. The DLC chairmanship changes hands roughly every two years, which spreads 
around the opportunity to members, while keeping the DLC itself from been tied too closely 
to any particular politician. 


THE CLINTON CAMPAIGN 

Bill Clinton took advantage of both the ideas created within the DLC and the 
informal party leadership position provided by the DLC in his 1992 presidential campaign. 
Clinton had been associated with, though not active in, the early DLC and did not become 


more engaged with the DLC until its post-1988 “ideas movement" phase was well underway. 
In 1990, the DLC was looking for a chairman from outside of Washington and Clinton was 
seeking to enhance his visibility within the national party. It was a perfect fit, given 
Clinton’s interest in policy and his national aspirations. As DLC chair, Clinton worked the 
DLC network assiduously, with his extensive travel paid for by the DLC, and, in return, 
received key early money, campaign workers, and endorsements from among those 
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associated with the DLC (Starobin 1993). Perhaps most important, the DLC’s policy 
development efforts provided Clinton with the ready-made message and agenda of the "New 
Democrats” to use in his campaign. 


The 1991 Cleveland “convention” was the biggest DLC show to date, drawing 
around 1000 participants, organized by state delegations, with delegates voting on resolutions 
to ratify the DLC’s "New Choice” agenda. Many prospective 1992 Democratic candidates 
took the stage in Cleveland (Gephardt, Gore, Rockefeller, Tsongas, McCurdy, Wilder), but 
Clinton’s performance was considered the best (Toner 1991a). According to one report, 
"The unquestioned star of Cleveland was Mr. Clinton." To his “boyish charm he has now 
added the ability to deliver a rousing speech" (The Economist 1991). Not considered in the 
top echelon of potential Democratic candidates prior to the Cleveland convention, Clinton 
stock rose consideraUly thereafter (Balz 1991). 


After Cuomo announced he would not run in December 1991, Clinton, who had 
announced in October, was generally considered the best financed and best organized 
candidate in the field (Ifill 1991). His DLC contacts paid off in the early phases of the 
nomination campaign. In Georgia, where Clinton desperately needed to win to stop former 
Sen. Paul Tsongas’ post-New Hampshire momentum in the week prior to Super Tuesday, 
Clinton was helped by the endorsements and support of Nunn, Governor Zell Miller, and 
Rep. John Lewis, the former civil rights activist (Balz and Dewar 1992). All three were 
DLC members." The same week in Maryland, Clinton picked up the endorsement of 
another prominent African-American, Baltimore Mayor Kurt Schmoke, also a DLC member. 
In fact, most of the high profile African-Americans who endorsed Clinton before Super 
Tuesday were DLC members.” Clinton also received an early boost from DLC members in 


Congress selected as superdelegates to the convention. As of February 28, 1992, one week 
after Clinton’s defeat in the New Hampshire primary, 37 of Clinton’s first 52 congressional 
endorsements came from DLC members, more than 70 percent. At that time, Harkin, 
Kerrey, and Tsongas had 12 endorsements each, one-third of which consisted of DLC 
members ("Democratic Endorsements" 1992). 


Throughout his campaign, Clinton utilized the message and agenda put together by 
the DLC. In announcing his entry into the campaign in October 1991, Clinton spoke of the 
need to "reinvent government” to address problems in ways that would broaden opportunity, 
called for greater responsibility on the part of citizens, and for a restoration of a sense of 
community. Eschewing ideological labels, Clinton took a page straight out of the DLC’s 
1991 New Choice Resolutions, "The change I seek and the change that we must all seek, 
isn’t liberal or conservative. It’s different and it’s both" (Toner 1991b). In his standard 
stump speech, Clinton emphasized the opportunity, responsibility, and community themes 
while decrying the economic decline hastened by the “trickle down" economics of the 
Reagan-Bush years and promised a “new kind of government” based on the government- 
managed capitalism envisioned by the New Democrats. Every major issue position 


mentioned in the version of the speech that appeared in The New York Times was in 
agreement with items on the New Democrat agenda." 


Because Clinton entered the campaign after most other prominent moderates had 
announced their decisions not to run, both he and those at the DLC assumed that he would 
be the only prominent moderate in a field of liberals. Their further assumption was that the 
nomination campaign would be the final battleground for the intraparty struggle between the 
New Democrats and the liberals, whose strongest potential candidate was New York Gov. 
Mario Cuomo. Clinton would define himself as a New Democrat and even if he lost the 
nomination to Cuomo, he would be well-positioned for 1996 if Cuomo lost the general 
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election (Goldman and Matthews 1992). Ultimately, however, the only traditional liberal in 
the race, Iowa Senator Tom Harkin, went nowhere, and Clinton found himself to the left of 
his chief competition, former Massachusetts Sen. Paul Tsongas, on the main issue of the 
campaign -- the economy. Clinton’s message was blurred further because of the time spent 
explaining character issues. As a result; even though he stayed well within the parameters 
of the New Democrat message throughout the primary campaign, Clinton did not establish a 
clear public image as "a different kind of Democrat." Ironically, the dynamics of candidate 
positioning in the nomination race helped Clinton win the support of skeptical liberals, 
which made it easier for him to appeal to the middle at the convention and in the general 
election campaign (Dionne 1992). 


The renewed effort to appeal to the middle began with the selection of Al Gore, a 
fellow DLC member, as running mate, and continued with the adoption of the party 
platform, and the convention itself, which was well-choreographed to convey the “New 
Democrat" identity to the public. The platform, titled "A New Covenant with the American 
People,” echoed the main themes and policy proposals as the DLC’s “New Choice” 
discussed above. Its Preamble concluded as follows: 


[W]e seek a New Covenant to repair the damaged bond between the 
American people and their government, that will expand opportunity, insist 
upon greater individual responsibility in return, restore community, and ensure 
National security in a profoundly new era (Report of the Platform Committee 
1992, 2, emphasis in original). 


The text of the platform was organized around the main themes of the New 
Democrats. Opportunity, Responsibility, Community, and National Security were main 
headings with specific agenda item subheadings listed underneath one of these main 
headings. A comparison of the Platform with the DLC’s New Choice Platform revealed 
striking similarities between the two. Of 51 specific agenda item subheadings in the 
Platform, 37 were in agreement with agenda items in the DLC’s New Choice Draft, and 
nothing in the Platform was in disagreement. None of the positions taken in the 14 Platform 
items not covered in the New Choice Draft were found to be not in accordance with the gist 
of the DLC document. 


Clinton won the general election because widespread concern over the state of the 
economy prompted voters to seek a change in leadership, but the new identity of the party 
presented to the public at the convention put him in the position to win. Clinton emerged 
from New York City as the leader of a different kind of Democratic Party, one that 
nominated a ticket of young moderates full of ideas who appealed to the white middle class 
and liberals. The convention improved the public image of the party from 49 percent 
favorable before it began to 58 percent by midweek, and more than four in ten voters after 
the convention thought Clinton and Gore represented a different kind of Democrat 
(Frankovic 1992, 118). 


The argument could be made that Clinton’s election simply shows that any Democrat 
could have defeated George Bush in 1992, given the state of the economy. I would suggest, 
in contrast, that Clinton’s New Democrat credentials put him in the position to compete with 
Bush on a level playing field for the mantle of economic leadership. Before the election, 
the economics and politics modelers who attempt to predict election outcomes on the basis of 
economic indicators were predicting that Bush would win. In other words, economic 
conditions were bad, but not so bad that Bush was a sure loser. The New Democrat identity 
made it possible for Clinton to preempt the Republican tactic of using cultural issues as a 
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wedge to drive between middle class voters and the Democrats, a tactic that would have 
been used against a liberal candidate to divert attention from the economy. 


DISCUSSION/CONCLUSION 

What can the experience of the New Democrats tell us about reconstructing party 
identity and about American parties generally? It tells us that the process of reconstructing 
party identity requires ideas development, which does not happen overnight, that there are 
advantages to developing new ideas in supplementary party organizations, that elected 
officials must be offered incentives to involve themselves in ideas development, that political 
entrepreneurship can make a difference in a permeable party structure, and that in a political 
climate where ideas matter, moderates must compete by articulating ideas, not by brokering 
the extremes of the political spectrum. 


The first point to be made is that party identity is driven by ideas and issues and, 
therefore, moderates must fight ideas with ideas of their own, not vague sentiments about 
moving to the middle if they wish to reconstruct party identity. In the present era, 
moderates who wish to split the difference between liberals and conservatives are seen as 
unprincipled and opportunistic, even by the mainstream voters predisposed to support 
moderate candidates. Moderates who lay out their own principles and action agenda, in 
contrast, are attractive to mainstream voters and can hold their own in substantive debates 
with rivals on their left or right. The New Democrats met with success after they stopped 
talking in generalities about moving to the mainstream and started developing a new centrist 
rationale for activist government. 


The second point to be made about the process of reconstructing party identity based 


on the experience of the New Democrats is that it is a slow process. Developing new ideas 
takes time and does not always adhere to the rhythms of the electoral cycle. The 
development of new ideas for a party is primarily an inter-election process that occurs when 
a party is not in control of the White House. During election years, the presidential 
nominee ultimately dominates the party message, agenda, and overall identity. If the 
nominee loses the general election, the development of new ideas can continue. If the 
nominee wins the general election, party identity is embodied in the president and the intra- 
party idea development process tends to atrophy until electoral adversity recurs. Even 
though the reconstruction of party identity is realized ultimately through presidential 
candidates, the candidates themselves are both consumers and interpreters of ideas developed 
inside the party during the inter-election period. The path to success for the New 
Democrats was a slow one, which did not result in the development of a new message with 
a specific agenda until the early 1990s, and it ultimately depended on candidate Clinton 
picking up the New Democrat mantle and running with it. 


Third, the experience of the DLC demonstrates the advantages a supplemental party 
organization can provide for a group that wants to develop new ideas and issue positions for 
the party. Groups officially sanctioned by either the national party or the congressional 
party face pressures to include representatives from all parts of the party. When such 
groups attempt to define party policy, the result is often a watered-down statement that 

ractically everyone can agree on, but that practically everyone can ignore as 
inconsequential. This has been the fate of nearly every DNC-appointed policy council, for 
example.” This was also the fate of the Committee on Party Effectiveness. Independence 
from the official party gave the DLC the ability to develop its message and agenda and to 
give it a sharper definition than is generally possible with official party organizations. 
Running a supplemental organization involved in ideas development takes money, and the 
DLC has been fortunate to have a cadre of enthusiastic investors to finance its activities. 
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Fourth, the experience of the DLC illustrates a method for getting elected officials 
involved in national party affairs. In the candidate-centered era, elected officials must see 
involvement in national party affairs as furthering their primary career goals of reelection, 
policymaking, and influence. To get elected officials involved, then, incentives must be 
offered that will help them achieve their career goals. The DLC was structured around that 
basic premise. The DLC enhanced members’ reelection goals by providing a “moderate” 

y organization with which they could identify while continuing to distance themselves 
from the “liberal” party, and by moderating the overarching ideological landscape in the 
party. It enhanced members’ policy making goals by providing ideas, policy information, 
and forums for discussion. The DLC enhanced members’ influence generally by serving as 
an organizational vehicle for moderate Democrats to pursue their interests in Washington 
and, for those who wished to avail themselves of it, the DLC provided an alternative 
leadership structure to enhance personal influence and leadership skills. The success of the 
DLC is tied to this incentive structure. Without it, the DLC would not have drawn the 
membership and leadership necessary to develop the New Democrat message. 


Fifth and finally, the experience of the New Democrats illustrates the permeability of 
the process of ideas development inside national parties, which opens the door for political 
entrepreneurship. In interview after interview, members referred to the DLC (and to the 
Committee on Party Effectiveness) as though it were the personal enterprise of Al From. It 
was From who sensed the incipient demand for a group like the DLC, sold the idea to the 
targeted members and the investors who provided the money, then provided benefits to the 
membership. As one founding member told me, "Al From was looking for a job. He had 
an idea, and he made it work. That’s the story of the DLC." If not for From, the DLC 
would not exist, although something like it might. If not for the permeability of the process 
of ideas development, however, the very opportunity for entrepreneurship in this area would 
not exist. 


What does the experience of the New Democrats portend for the future of American 
parties? Supplemental party organizations tend to emerge to fulfill functions that the official 
party is neglecting (Lawson and Merk] 1989; Loomis 1982). In the present environment, 
the formal party organizations are not well equipped to fulfill the function of ideas 
development, which resulted in the emergence of the DLC, and, in the aftermath of the 
1992 election, resulted in the founding of a moderate Republican group patterned after the 
DLC (Zaldivar 1992). As parties move toward becoming what Pomper (1992, 114-115) has 
called “leadership coalitions," which are "centered on and largely directed by the principal 
public officeholders elected under the party label" rather than by activists, issue-oriented 
ren officials increasingly will look to groups like the DLC to help them develop ideas for 

e party. 
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ENDNOTES 
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1. Of the three dozen or so interviews conducted for this research, 20 were conducted with 
Members of Congress and six with congressional aides, most on the condition that they 
would not be identified. Accordingly, none of the identities of the members or their aides 
= — Interviewees outside of Congress who agreed to interviews on the record are 
identified. 


2. Sens. John Glenn (D-OH) and Gary Hart (D-CO) first raised this concern during their 
own nomination campaigns as they criticized Mondale for his cultivation of interest group 
endorsements (Pomper 1984, 16-17). 


3. Based on author’s comparison of 1978 and 1984 Senate election results. 


4. This account of the DLC’s founding is based on interviews conducted by the author in 
May and June 1991. 


5. This was up from only 14% in 1985. Part of the increase is due to the abnormally high 
ADA ratings of all Democrats in 1987, an artifact of the issues selected to be included in 
the rankings. In 1989 and 1990, the percentage of DLC members with ADA ratings above 
75 was 38.5%, well over one-third. DLC membership lists were provided by the DLC. 
ADA ratings found in CO Weekly Report, November 22, 1986, March 5, 1988, March 3, 
1990, March 30, 1991. 


6. DLC membership lists were obtained from the DLC by the author. 


7. Biden was not as active as the other three. A plausible left-to-right ordering of the 1988 
candidates (Jesse Jackson, Paul Simon, Gary Hart, Michael Dukakis, Joseph Biden, Richard 
Gephardt, Bruce Babbitt, and Al Gore) shows the the more moderate 1988 candidates were 
those involved with the DLC. 


8. Gephardt’s subsequent association with the DLC was arms-length, and many of the 
moderate to conservative DLC House members interviewed were critical of Gephardt’s 
leadership in the House. 


9. DLC membership lists obtained by author. 


10. Some party liberals finally realized there own lack of attention to ideas development 
and launched a group called the Coalition for Democratic Values (CDV) in late 1990 to 
counter the DLC’s efforts. By 1992, the CDV had merged with a group calling itself the 
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"Campaign for New Priorities." At the 1992 Democratic National Convention, they held a 
meeting in which they called for a massive reinvestment of defense money to domestic needs 
(Campaign for New Priorities 1992). Needless to say, these efforts on the liberal side of the 
party pale in comparison to the DLC. ; 


11. Interestingly, this was the path recommended by E.J. Dionne in his 1991 book, Why 
Americans Hate Politics. 


12. Gov. Miller’s spirited defense of Clinton won him the one of the keynote addresses at 
the 1992 Democratic National Convention. In contrast, Sen. Nunn quietly reiterated his 
support for Clinton in the face of questions over Clinton’s draft record. Since that time, 
Nunn’s support for Clinton has seemed rather perfunctory, especially compared to his early 
enthusiasm. Nunn steered some of his own would-be ‘foaneial contributors to Clinton in 
1991 (Starobin 1993). 


13. These included Reps. Lewis, Mike Espy (MI), William Jefferson (LA), and Floyd 
Flake (NY) and Atlanta Mayor Maynard Jackson. See "Democratic Endorsements” (1992). 


14. I compared Clinton’s speech transcribed in Ifill (1992) with the DLC’s “New Choice: 
Draft for a Democratic Platform" (DLC 1992). 


15. The Democratic Advisory Council set up in the late 1950s by DNC Chair Paul Butler 

is the exception that proves the rule. The DAC was successful precisely because DNC chair 

Paul Butler ignored pressure to balance the group and filled it instead with party liberals, 

— — to define the message and agenda of the party for the 1960s (Arden 1988; 
eters 1990). 
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Denouncing War and Declaring Peace: 
Reexamining The Congressional War Powers 


How should we conceive of the power to declare war? Is it simply a 
proclamation that formally and officially announces the start of a war? Or, is 
it something different, something more? What functions, if any, should a 
declaration serve? And, most important of all, can those functions, if there are 
any, be used to identify a good from a bad declaration, an adequate from an 
inadequate, a useful from a useless one? The questions are simple enough; the 
answers, however, have always remained elusive and puzzling. In order to 
penetrate this enveloping fog, we propose a three step method: First, we shall 
explore the sources of our puzzlement by reexamining the relevant concepts as 
they have been handed down to us. Next, we shall reframe the problem by asking 
not what Montesquieu and Madison thought but rather what Clausewitz thought and 
Jefferson did. And, finally, we shall construct new concepts, not out of whole 
cloth, but out of lost and neglected ideas. 

1. Creating Schizophrenia: A False Start 

In modern times, of course, there has been one and only one way to conceive 
of the power to declare war. It was a matter of royal prerogative, Bodin’s 
second mark of sovereignty, just after the right to ordain law and just before 
the right to appoint the higher magistrates. Accordingly, a declaration of war 
serves no function at all; rather it is a function, a function of sovereignty, 
defining, in part, the personality and character of the sovereign. As a result, 
it makes little sense to distinguish between good and bad declarations of war, 
Since all declarations function equally well to establish that character: He who 
declares war is by that fact sovereign, whether his declaration be wise or 
foolish, useful or useless. 

Moreover, as a practical matter, it appears to make little sense to speak 
of an autonomous "power" to declare war as if the sovereign’s prerogative to make 
war could be divided arbitrarily into several parts. For obvious reasons, the 
power to declare war and the power to conduct war are intimately bound together 
and cannot be separated. Any attempt to split the sovereign’s personality in 
this way, the traditional view holds, can only lead to disaster. In war, the 
sovereign must be of a single mind, speak with a single voice, and act with a 
single purpose. 

Given this traditional view, the audacity of the Federal Convention of 1787 
in splitting the sovereign’s war powers is startling indeed. The usual defense 
for this apparently rash decision was the delegates’ belief that representative 
democracy required a system of checks and balances. To achieve this, the 
sovereign’s prerogatives had to be split up and assigned to the different 
branches of government. Thus, as James Madison explained in 1793, the delegates 
believed that: 

In no part of the Constitution is more wisdom to be found, than in the 
clause [Article I, Section 8] which confides the question of war or peace 
to the legislature, and not to the executive department. Beside the 
objection to such a mixture to heterogeneous powers, the trust and the 
temptation would be too great for any one man;.... War is in fact the 
true nurse of executive aggrandizement. In war, a physical force is to be 
created; and it is the executive will, which is to direct it. In war, the 
public treasures are to be unlocked; and it is the executive hand, which 
is to dispense them. In war, the honours and emoluments of office are to 
be multiplied; it is the executive patronage under which they are to be 
enjoyed. It is in war, finally, that laurels are to be gathered; and it 
is the executive brow they are to encircle. The strongest passions and 
most dangerous weaknesses of the human breast; ambition, avarice, vanity, 
the honorable or venial love of fame, are all in conspiracy against the 
desire and duty of peace. 

Hence it has grown into an axiom that the executive is the 
department of power most distinguished by its propensity to war; hence it 
is the practice of all states, in proportion as they are free, to disarm 
this propensity of its influence (Madison 1906, pl174). 

While no one will deny either the validity of Madison’s "axiom" of 
executive aggrandizement or the need to disarm it, yet, is his prescription not 
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confused? In terms of theory, if the power to declare war serves no function, 
then what is the point of making a purely formal functionless declaration? [In 
practical terms, is it not the legislature’s power over the purse that most 
effectively disarms the executive’s propensity for war? Again, relying upon 200 
year of hindsight, can we not say that the Congressional power to declare war is 
a startling ineffective instrument for curbing the executive, most especially, 
when compared to the crushing power of the purse? 

The defect in Madison’s argument, of course, is that he assumes that the 
power to declare war is a royal prerogative -- the means by which a sovereign 
formally announces his decision to war. As a result, what Madison calls "the 
objection to such a mixture to heterogeneous powers" cannot be dismissed as 
easily as he does. The objection must be taken very seriously, because such a 
"mixture" creates, not a restrained executive, but rather a schizophrenic 
sovereign. True, the sovereign’s legislative, executive, and judicial functions 
can be separated and assigned to different bodies, producing, not schizophrenia, 
but the creative tension upon which modern representative democracy thrives. But 
these are all peacetime functions. War, it would seem, is not so easily tamed 
to wear the yoke of democracy.' At least, it is not so easily tamed when one 
relies upon the abstract principles of Montesquieu’s political science to do the 
job. 

2. Serving No Function 

In the first place, while the disunity and conflict inherent in any system 
of checks and balances may be acceptable, even fruitful, in times of peace, in 
times of war, they can be fatal. War requires decision, dispatch, and unity of 
effort, not the consultation, conference, and endless compromise that 
characterizes peacetime politics. In addition, the Constitution mandates that 
the President be both Commander-in-Chief and paramount in foreign affairs. 
Hence, the Congress must (or, at least, should according to the traditional 
interpretations) defer to his judgment in questions of war and peace. As a 
practical matter, this deference means that the Congress cannot discharge its 
duty to declare war unless and until the executive requests it to do so. Unless, 
because the Congressional deliberations risk being ill-informed without 
information that only the executive can provide. Until, because a premature 
Congressional declaration of war would risk upsetting delicate negotiations, 
forcing the nation into a war that it might have otherwise avoided. 

In the second place, the power to declare war, conceived of as an 
autonomous power and not as a simple synonym for the power to make war, is, 
according to the received wisdom, a vacuous power, a power without effect or 
consequence. Alexander Hamilton hinted at this vacuity in the Federalist #25, 
when he observed that "the ceremony of a formal denunciation of war has of late 
fallen into disuse." Just how far "the ceremony" had fallen was documented by 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. F. Maurice in an influential and much quoted 1883 
study of European and American wars for the British Board of Trade. In his 
study, Colonel Maurice found that, between 1700 and 1870, there had been not less 
that 107 undeclared wars, and not more than ten declared wars (Maurice 1883, p4). 
Since 1870, the disproportion of undeclared wars to declared wars has not 
changed. Explanations for this disproportion are usually of two types -- policy 
reasons and empirically reasons. Although the policy reasons raise no conceptual 
issues, they are interesting nonetheless, as can be seen by recalling some of the 


'We shall be focusing narrowly upon the American Constitution and American 
history; however, the problem of legislative control of the executive’s 
propensity to war is universal. No representative democracy has yet solved it. 
For an analysis of how the executive -- in this case the War Cabinet -- escapes 
Parliamentary control in Britain, see Seymour-Ure, Colin. 1984. British ‘War 
Cabinets’ in Limited Wars: Korea, Suez and Falklands. Public Administration 62 
Summer p181-200. 
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controversies that surrounded the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution.” For example, the 
State Department argued that: 
Formal declarations of war are often deliberately avoided because they 
tend to indicate both at home and abroad a commitment to total victory and 
may impede settlement possibilities. The issuance of a formal declaration 
can also have certain legal results: Some treaties may be canceled or 
suspended; trading, contracts, and debts with the enemy are suspended; 
vast emergency powers become operative domestically; and the legal 
relations between neutral states and belligerents can be altered 
(Department of State 1971, p12, n58). 
In addition to this unnecessary disruption and inconvenience, Professor Moore has 
summarized some of the other policy considerations, beginning with the assertion 
that the Constitutional requirement for the Congress to declare war is not really 
a requirement: 
---as Under Secretary Katzenbach puts it "[{a joint resolution is} a 
functional equivalent of a declaration of war." 
There are aiso numerous policy arguments why the formal declaration 
of war is undesirable.... Arguments made include increased danger of 
misunderstanding of limited objectives, diplomatic embarrassment in 
recognition of nonrecognized guerrilla opponents, inhibitions of 
settlement possibilities, the danger of widening the war [e.g., by 
activating secret treaties between North Vietnam and the Soviet Union or 
China), and unnecessarily increasing the President’s domestic authority 
{e.g-, by authorizing wartime censorship to curb dissent]. Although each 
of these arguments has some merit, probably the most compelling reason for 
not using the formal declaration of war is that there is no reason to do 
so. As Former Secretary of Defense McNamara has pointed out "[T]here has 
not been a formal declaration of war -- anywhere in the world -- since 
World War II" (Moore 1969, p33).? 
Whatever weight one might want to give to the first six policy considerations, 
Professor Moore’s last and "most compelling reason" cannot be ignored. It is 
indeed incontestable that "there is no reason to" formally declare war, at least 
as Montesquieu, Madison, and Hamilton understood the problem. 

In trying to ascertain why we moderns believe there is no need, one must 
begin by recognizing that the three traditional reasons for demanding a 
declaration of war are without force in the modern world. The ancients or the 
men of the middle ages and the early Renaissance may well have believed that the 
gods, tradition, and honor demanded formal declarations, but these traditional 
beliefs cannot obscure the solid empirical fact that wars can and are waged 
without declarations. The principal reason for this is that war is a self- 
declaring phenomenon. A formal declaration of the unreasoned type debated in the 
Congress adds little to its reality, just as an official announcement adds 
nothing to the reality of a typhoon or an earthquake. Being told that winds are 
blowing at 80 knots with gusts to 100 or that a quake reached 5.2 on the Richter 
scale changes nothing. They are but words without effect or consequences. 

But, if there is no compelling need ever to declare war, it means that the 
Congressional war powers are like an appendix -- they exist but serve no 
function. What, then, is the point of creating a schizophrenic sovereign? What 
is the purpose of splitting the sovereign’s power to make war into a vacuous 


*John Adams was of course the first President to wage an undeclared war as 
a matter of conscious policy, in his case against revolutionary France. But 
whether one talks about 1793 of 1973, the arguments raised are essentially the 
same (Cf. Sofaer 1976, Ch3). 


Secretary McNamara was speaking in May 1966. On 5 June 1967, Algeria, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Sudan, and Syria appear to have made formal declarations of war 
against Israel (Committee on Foreign Affairs. 1970. Background Information on 
the Use of United States Armed Forces in Foreign Countries. Washington, DC: 
USGPO, p24, n2). 
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"power" to declare war and a very real power to conduct war? Is this not a case 
of reality being sacrificed without rhyme or reason to Montesquieu’s abstract 
doctrine of checks and balance? For, how can an empty, meaningless legislative 
"power" serve to check or balance a very real executive power? 

Clearly, it cannot. Madison, it seems, was much too hasty in sweeping 
aside "the objection to such a mixture to heterogeneous powers." Instead of 
mixing the sovereign’s war powers between executive and legislative branches, the 
realities of war, it appears, demand that they be reunited in one branch. One 
strategy to do this is to suggest that Article I, Section 8 was never meant to 
require the Congress to actually "declare" war. Rather, the requirement was for 
full and frequent "consultation." With suitable "consultations" between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Congressional leadership, one is able to heal the 
Constitutionally mandated split in the sovereign’s power to make war. 
"Consultations" not only avoid the dangers of "executive aggrandizement" but also 
accommodate the various policy considerations that often militate against a 
formal declaration of war. 

3. Serving the Wrong Function 

This conception of the Congressional war powers is particularly appealing 
because it appears to work so well. Beginning with John Adams, most Commanders- 
in-Chief have assiduously "consulted" with the Congress. And, even on those few 
occasions when they were less than forthcoming, such as James Polk’s manipulation 
of the Congress in 1846, the damage has not been excessive. Indeed, so strong 
is our faith in this conception of the Congressional war powers that the 
Congress, frustrate by the lack of "consultation" during the latter stages of the 
Vietnam War, enshrined it in law, the 1973 War Powers Resolution being no more 
than an attempt to force the Commander-in-Chief to "consult" with the Congress 
at 30, 60, and 90 day intervals. Yet, in the final analysis, conceiving of the 
power to declare war as an injunction for "consultations" about the war is 
unsatisfactory because it leaves too many loose ends dangling unresolved. 

To begin with, there is the Constitution, which does not say that the 
Commander~-in-Chief shall "consult" with or even "report" to the Congress in times 
of war but quite explicitly states that "The Congress shall have the power ... 
To declare war...." To be sure, the rough and tumble of practical politics makes 
a reinterpretation of "declare" as "consult" eminently reasonable, perhaps, even 
necessary; nonetheless, the gap between the text and the interpretation is 
remarkable. Just how remarkable is perhaps best exemplified by the fate of the 
War Powers Resolution. On 7 November 1973, during the debate before the Congress 
overrode President Nixon’s veto, Senator Javits, reflecting the sentiment of his 
colleagues, proclaimed that the Congress was "determined to recapture the awesome 
power to make war" (Cong. Rec. 1973 36,187). But what exactly did Senator Javits 
mean? What exactly was the Congress "determined" to "recapture?" Did he mean 
actually declaring war, as the Constitution would leave one to believe? If so, 
the Congress has yet to redeem its pledge. Or, as is more probably, did he 
simply mean increased "consultations?" In this case, the Resolution has been 
quite successful. Beyond question, it has forced Commanders-in-Chief Reagan and 
Bush to pay greater attention to the Congress, "consulting" with the leadership 
frequently so as to circumvent amicably the 30, 60, and 90 day reporting 
requirements of the Resolution. However, whatever success the War Powers 
Resolution might have had in increasing "consultations," this success has been 
purchased at the expense of nullifying Article I, Section 8: Since it is the 
Commander-in-Chief who "consults" with the Congressional leadership, not the 
other way around, can "consultation" be construed as a Congressional power, much 
less an autonomous war power? 

This dilemma was first hinted at in the Spring of 1793, when the 
Congressional war powers first became a matter of public concern. At that time, 
the French Minister, Genét, was publicly demanding that the fledgling American 
Government honor articles 17 and 22 of the Franco-American Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce of 1778 and support the French Revolution militarily. President 
Washington, fearing British retaliation, responded by issuing a Proclamation of 
Neutrality on 22 April 1793. To defend Washington’s widely unpopular actions, 
Hamilton wrote a number of newspaper articles known as the Letters of Pacificus. 
At Jefferson’s urging, Madison took up the challenge, responding to Hamilton 
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under the name of Helvidius. Traditionally, it has been held that Hamilton "won" 
the exchange and, hence, that his views on the need for a "strong" executive who 
did not have to “consult" with the Congress carried the day. However, Hamilton 
was never elected President. Madison was. Moreover, in 1812, Madison was the 
President who made the very first request for a declaration of war. Letters and 
opinions are one thing; actual precedents are another. Consequently, what 
Madison thought and did is of more than passing interest. 

And, what did Madison think? In his second Letter of Helvidius, we learn 
that, with respect to the Congressional power to declare war, "The executive has 
no other discretion than to convene and give information to the legislature..." 
(Madison 1906, pl160). Two comments are called for: First, in 1812, this is 
precisely what Madison did, thereby giving the weight of precedent to his words. 
After "consulting" with key members secretly, he then "consulted" with the 
Twelfth Congress publicly, initiating the process by sending a long message to 
the Congress on 1 June 1812 informing it of his reasons for requesting the 
declaration of war. Seventeen days later, the Congress give him the following 
absolute declaration of war on 18 June 1812: 

Be it enacted, &c., That war be and the same is hereby declare to exist 

between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 

dependencies thereof, and the United States of America and their 

Territories; and that the President of the United States is hereby 

authorized to use the whole land and naval force of the United States to 

carry the same into effect, and to issue to private armed vessels of the 

United States commissions of marque and general reprisal, in such form as 

he shall think proper, and under the seal of the United States, against 

the vessels, goods, and effects, of the Government of the said United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the subjects thereof (24 Annals 

of Cong. app 2322-3 (1853)). 

The importance of Madison’s precedent cannot be over emphasized. John 
Adams had previously established the necessity of close "consultation" with the 
Congress for undeclared war, for wars in which the Commander-in-Chief did not 
want the Congress to exercise its war powers. The need for this is obvious. How 
else was he to persuade the Congress not to exercise its Constitutional mandate, 
except by close "consultation?" Yet, crucially, "consultations" in this case do 
not compromise the autonomy of the Congressional war powers. In theory at least, 
the Congress could have rejected Adams’ advice and declared war against France. 
Now, however, Madison extended the practice to declared war, to wars in which the 
Commander-in-Chief desired the Congress to exercise its war powers. In all 
cases, the Congress was now dependent on and subordinate to the Commander-in- 
Chief. By custom and precedent, the Congress could not act, except at the 
request and with the permission of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Just how dependent is well understood by any one who has served on a board 
of directors. One does not need very much experience to know that, when the 
executive officer controls the timing of a debate and the information used in a 
debate, he controls the debate. Timing is especially important. All the 
executive has to do is to delay the debate until the crisis has reached its peak 
and then stampede the board into doing whatever he desires done. In effect, 
then, conceiving of the Congressional war powers as an injunction for 
"consultation," places control of the Congressional war powers in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

As a result, it would appear that the power to declare war is not only 
vacuous because it serves no function, but conceiving of it as an injunction for 
"consultation" is the wrong function. Contrary to what Madison thought, 
declarations of war do not regulate "the question of war or peace." Taking away 
the executive’s power to formally declare war does not in fact disarm its 
“propensity to war." The truth be told, it is the power of the purse, not the 
power to declare war, that stops "executive aggrandizement." Mere words cannot 
do the job. In the case of undeclared wars, this is obvious. But, even for 
declared wars, the declaration (or its functional equivalent) does not affect 
executive action. After all, it was not the January 1971 repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution that ended American involvement in the Vietnam War; rather, it 
was the 30 June 1973 vote to stop funding all military operations in and over 
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southeast Asia that did the trick. As long as Commander-in-Chief Nixon could 
obtain funding, he was free to conduct the war as he liked, proving once again 
the wisdom of the age-old adage: "Money, the sinews of war" (Cicero Philippics 
5) Indeed, if "consultations" between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Congress, beyond those implied in the power of the purse, were considered 
desirable, then the proper place to mandate these "consultations" would be 
Article II, Section 2, wherein the President is appointed "commander in chief of 
the army and navy," since it is the Commander-in-Chief, and only the Commander- 
in-Chief, who can initiate such "consultations." 

4. Reframing the Question 

But, if the power of the purse is the only reliable restraint on the 
executive’s propensity to war, then what is one to make of the power to declare 
war? Should it be abandoned as hopelessly impractical and ineffective or can it 
be salvaged? As a first step, one should note the principal defect in the power 
of the purse, namely, that it is an extremely blunt instrument. Yes, a 
determined legislature can, with great effort, sometimes, cut off funds for a 
war. Still, this is a weapon of last resort that can be used only against long 
and costly wars that have become intensely unpopular, as the history of the 
Vietnam War demonstrates. As long as the Commander-in-Chief manages to keep his 
wars short, inexpensive, or popular, he always has a free hand. Being able to 
stop a war when it has gone on for too long, become too expensive, or too 
unpopular is, of course, a very important power. However, it is not entirely 
satisfactory. Something more subtle and sophisticated is surely needed to 
restrain executive exuberance for short popular wars. After all, Caesar built 
is career upon a series of very popular and very profitable wars. 

As a second step, we should note that our analysis so far has been 
dominated by two misconceptions: First we have assumed that the declaring of war 
was a function of sovereignty and did not serve any other significant functions. 
Second, we have also assumed that we knew what a declaration of war was. Namely, 
that the primary purpose of a declaration of war was to declare war -- no more 
and no less. Which is to say more plainly, we have failed to answer our initial 
questions: How should we conceive of the power to declare war? What functions, 
if any, should a declaration serve? Can those functions, if there are any, be 
used to identify a good from a bad declaration, an adequate from an inadequate, 
a useful from a useless one? 

In order to answer these question, new concepts or, at least, the 
revitalization of old concepts are obviously required. Fortunately, the concepts 
we need are to hand, in particular, the distinction between an absolute and a 
conditional declaration, which, in turn, may be either reasoned or unreasoned. 
An absolute declaration of war proclaims absolutely, as a matter of uncontested 
fact, that a state of war now exists between two parties. In contrast, a 
conditional declaration argues that certain grievances have caused a breech of 
the peace, which can be mended only if certain "conditions" are met. It then 
concludes that war is unavoidable should the other side fail to acknowledge the 
injustice of the grievances and the justice of the suggested amends. The 
distinction between absolute and conditional declarations is an ancient one, 
stretching beyond Cicero, who tells his son in De Officiis that, "All the rights 
and duties of war have been rigorously established by the Roman Fetial Laws, from 
which it is abundantly clear that no war is just unless preceded by an absolute 
or conditional declaration" (I, xi, 36). 

Cicero neglects to mention that declarations of war also need to be 
reasoned. He does this for the simple reason that unreasoned declarations were 
completely beyond his experience. He could not imagine anyone writing one. 
After all, why would anyone simply proclaim that a state of war now existed 
between countries X and Y? Since wars announce themselves loudly and clearly, 
such declarations are always unnecessary and frequently undesirable, as we have 
already argued. They are, for all practical purposes, without consequence or 
effect. More recently then, the terms "motivated" or "“reasoned" have been 
introduced. For example, in Article I of Convention III of the 18 October 1907 
Hague Peace Conference, Relative to the Opening of Hostilities, one reads: 

Les Puissances contractantes reconnaissent que les hostilités entre elles 

ne doivent pas commencer sans un advertissement préalable et non 
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@équivique, qui aura, soit la forme d’une déclaration de guerre motivée, 
soit celle d’une ultimatum avec déclaration de guerre conditionelle. (The 
contracting powers recognize that hostilities between themselves must not 
commence without previous and explicit warning, in the form either of a 
reasoned declaration of war or of an ultimatum with conditional 
declaration of war.) (Italic added.) 
Ignoring several colonial declarations of war against Indian tribes, the only 
example of a reasoned declaration in our history is the Declaration of 
Independence, which we shall analyze in detail shortly.‘ However, for the 
moment, what interests us is the fact that the existence of this earlier 
tradition of reasoned declarations of war -- that is, declarations that do more 
than merely declare war -- opens up the possibility that not all declarations of 
war are vacuous, that the Congress might possess a realm of autonomous activity, 
separate and independent from the Commander-in-Chief’s power to conduct war. To 
recover this lost tradition, it is perhaps best to return to the beginning -- to 
Friday, 17 August 1787 -- and see whether a fresh look at those seminal events 
in Philadelphia might not lead us in new directions. 
5. Serving A Positive Function 
Unlike their subsequent history, the birth of the Congressional war powers 
was not controversial. The clause -- originally framed as the power "To make 
war" -- was discussed in the Federal Convention on Friday, 17 August 1787 at the 
end of a busy day filled with other matters. The discussion was neither very 
long nor very contentious. Charles Pinckney of South Carolina began by urging 
that this power be vested in the Senate alone so as to consolidate in that body 
the powers to make both war and peace. This suggestion was countered by Mr 
Pinckney’s colleague from South Carolina, Pierce Butler, who argued "for vesting 
the power in the President, who will have all the requisite qualities, and will 
not make war but when the Nation will support it" (2Farrand 1966, p318). 

Neither of these suggestions provoked any interest, and the discussion soon 
focused upon a motion by James Madison of Virginia and Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts that "declare" be substituted for "make." Supported by Rufus King 
of Massachusetts, Oliver Elsworth of Connecticut, and George Mason of Virginia, 
the delegates finally approved the motion on a second vote (Ayes -- 8; noes -- 
1; absent -- 1) for the following reasons: First, they believed that "The 
Executive shd. be able to repel and not to commence war" and, second, they wanted 
to forestall any misunderstanding “that ‘make’ war might be understood {as} to 
‘conduct’ it which is an Executive function" (2Farrand 1966, p318, 319). The 
Madison/Gerry amendment having passed, Charles Pinckney next moved to delete the 
whole clause. However, the delegates rejected the idea without even taking a 
vote. Pierce Butler also moved to add "and peace” after "war," a suggestion 
which was voted down unanimously. With this the delegates adjourned for the day, 
and the matter was settled as far as they were concerned. 

Given the simplicity of its birth, one can only wonder at the controversy 
and complexity that has surrounded the Congressional war powers since. On the 
face of it, the Federal Convention clearly envisioned a separation of the 
sovereign’s war powers; the Commander-in-Chief was to repel sudden attacks and 


“In two hundred years, the Commander-in-Chief has requested declarations of 
war from the Congress on five occasions -- in 1812 for the Wars of 1812, in 1846 
for the Mexican-American War, in 1898 for the Spanish-American War, and in 1917 
and 1941 for the two World Wars. With the possible exception of the 1898 
declaration, all five were unreasoned in character. The declaration of 1898 is 
problematic because, in form, it appears to be reasoned. Yet, the excessive 
vagueness of the arguments used render it the functional equivalent of an 
unreasoned declaration. It is also noteworthy that the joint resolutions, such 
as the 1858 resolution against Paraguay or the 7 August 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution, are also absolute in character. Thus, with the ambiguous exception 
of the 1898 declaration, the Congress has never considered a reasoned declaration 
of war. 
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to conduct all wars, while the Congress was to deliberate and write the 
declarations of war, it being -- to all appearance -- self-evident that one 
cannot "declare" war until after the declaration has been written and the 
declaration cannot be written until after suitable deliberations. We say "to all 
appearance" because, for two hundred years, the need for the Congress to write 
its own declarations, or even to deliberate, has not been self-evident at all. 
For example, the two twentieth century declarations, those of 1917 and 1941, were 
both written by functionaries in the State Department and the 1941 declaration 
passed without any deliberations whatsoever. 

Needless to say, relieving the Congress of the burden of actually writing 
its own declarations of war does make sense when one misconceives of the 
Congressional war powers as an injunction for the Commander-in-Chief to 
"consult." Since it is the Commander-in-Chief who initiates the process and 
controls the information given to the Congress, it makes sense for him also to 
provide the text of the declaration. Not surprisingly, under this inadequate 
conception, the Commanders-in-Chief has always submitted an unreasoned absolute 
declaration for Congressional approval because, by doing nothing more than 
declaring war, it gives him the widest latitude in conducting the war. 

But, what if one conceived of the Congressional war powers as an autonomous 
Congressional power to deliberate and write its own declarations of war, 
independently of the Commander-in-Chief? Furthermore, what if the Congress 
deliberated on and wrote only conditional or reasoned declarations of war? That 
is, what if the Congress did not simply declare the brute fact of war with an 
unreasoned absolute declaration, as it has done for the last two hundred years, 
but instead devoted itself to articulating the grievances that called for the 
resort to arms and, more important still, the conditions that would restore 
peace, as the Second Continental Congress did in 1776? In such a case, it would 
be possible to move beyond our modern conception of the power to declare war as 
a function of the sovereign to identify the two primary functions that a reasoned 
declaration should serve: 1) to justify cogently the resort to war and 2) to 
establish the meaning of peace and victory -- the war aims. And, finally, under 
such a renewed conception of the Congressional war powers, it would be possible 
to distinguish between a good and a bad declaration: A good declaration being 
a cogently argued declaration, one which provided not only persuasive grievances 
justifying the resort to war but also sensible remedies or peace terms to end the 
war. A bad declaration being either an unreasoned declaration, i.e., a 
declaration providing neither grievances to justify nor war aims to end the war, 
Or a poorly argued set of grievances and aims. 

In addition, were the Congressional war powers to be understood in this 
way, one would soon discover a second more subtle and sophisticated check upon 
the Commander-in-Chief’s power to conduct the war beyond the power of the purse. 
As we have already seen, because an unreasoned declaration of war does no more 
than declare war, there is no compelling reason ever to issue one. In contrast, 
a reasoned declaration of war, or its functional equivalent, is absolutely 
essential to the proper conduct of all wars. This is so because, as Clausewitz 
advises: 

No one starts a war -- or rather, no one in his senses ought to do so -- 

without first being clear in his mind what he intends to achieve by the 

war and how he intends to conduct it. The former is its political 

purpose; the latter its operational objective (1976, p579).° 
But how is one to become "clear in his mind" unless one articulates cogently the 
grievances that have provoked the war, on the one hand, and the conditions that 
will restore peace, on the other hand, that is, unless one makes a reasoned 
declaration of war? Of even greater interest, though, is the fact that the 
political purposes articulated in a reasoned declaration guide and direct the 
Operational objectives, with the result that, "War is merely the continuation of 
policy by other means" (1976, p87), to repeat Clausewitz’s famous dictum. But, 


‘Needless to say, this was the primary "lesson learned" from the Vietnam 
war. Without clearly articulated political purposes from which precise military 
objectives can be derived, America should never again go to war. 
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if the political purposes control the operational objectives, then he who 
articulates these war aims controls the conduct of the war "down to smallest 
operational detail” (Clausewitz 1976, p579), which would seem to be precisely the 
sort of control a legislature would want to exercise over a Commander-in-Chief, 
controlling the means used by dictating the ends sought. 

And, finally, Clausewitz also believed that the conduct of war "...depends 
on the particular character of the commander and the army; but the political aims 
are the business of the government alone" (1976, p89). The implication here is 
that the sovereign’s power to make war divides naturally into a power to conduct 
war and a power to declare (the political purposes of the) war. fThat is, he 
believed that articulating the purposes of a war was a different and distinct 
function from the conduct of a war, calling upon different qualities and 
requiring different agencies. Even when the head of government and the 
commander-in-chief were one and the same person, this functional division was 
still crucial. Indeed, it was precisely because Frederick the Great understood 
this difference that he died with honor after a long reign, while Bonaparte, who 
allowed success or failure on the battle field to fix his peace terms, died in 
ignominious exile. 

In short, it is the demands of war itself, not fears of "executive 
aggrandizement," that require a division of sovereign’s power to make war. It 
is Clausewitz, not Montesquieu, who provides the most cogent reasons for 
reserving the power to declare war to the Congress. Indeed, were the Congress 
ever to conceive of its war powers as the power to write only reasoned 
declarations of war, then it could move beyond the negative and rather blunt 
power of the purse to a more positive and dynamic one. It could begin 
controlling, not so much the executive’s "propensity to war," which is what the 
power of the purse does, but the actual conduct of war, "down to the smallest 
operational detail," which is what the power to dictate the political aims does. 

A problem now arises: The delegates to the Federal Convention, although 
well versed in Montesquieu, were innocent of Clausewitz, who was but seven years 
old in 1787. Neither did they recognize the distinction between an unreasoned 
and a reasoned declaration of war. They were, in fine, incapable of imagining 
the possibility of the Congress controlling the Commander-in-Chief by controlling 
the articulation of the political purposes of the war. Consequently, when we 
conceive of the Congressional war powers as the power to deliberate and write 
reasoned, and only reasoned, declarations, we cannot claim the sanction of the 
Founding Fathers. They spent only a short time on the matter and never thought 
through the implications of their decision.® 

But, if the Constitutional arguments are nonexistent, the military 
arguments are overwhelming. Just how overwhelming, can perhaps best be 
demonstrated by moving from the abstract to the concrete, by comparing one of the 
five Congressional declarations -- the one of 1941 being the most striking -- 
with the Declaration of Independence. As is always the case, a reasoned 
declaration was made in both 1776 and 1941. The only differences between the two 
are, first, who made it and, second, the quality of the reasoning used. 

6. The 1941 Declaration 


"Indeed, the literature on the Congressional war powers is both repetitive 
and inconclusive in the extreme, as Abraham Sofaer laments in the preface to his 
monumental study of the first forty years of the debate: 

Virtually every conceivable constitutional argument was advanced 
repeatedly [between 1789 and 1829], at times one feels almost 
ritualistically. Even the statements of the most important and 
influential leaders provide little definitive guidance. Most are offset 
by equally significant statements of opposing spokesmen. Other statements 
must be discounted as the product as much of party politics as of 
principle, or because the spokesman acted inconsistently with his 
pronouncement. The actions of early leaders reflect their positions on 
issues more reliably than their constitutional rhetoric.... And the acts 
of this nation’s early leaders were at times as inconsistent and as 
politically motivated as their words (Sofaer 1976, pxiv). 
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Pearl Harbor was attacked on Sunday, 7 December 1941. The next day, 
Commander-in-Chief Roosevelt convened the Congress for the purpose of giving it 
information. As the New York Times breathlessly reported: 

Congress, with only one dissenting vote, approved the resolution 

{declaring war] in the record time of 33 minutes after President Roosevelt 

denounced Japanese aggression in ringing tones.... There was no debate 

like that between April 2, 1917, when President Wilson requested war 
against Germany, and April 6, when the declaration of war was approved by 

Congress. 

President Roosevelt spoke only 6 minutes and 30 seconds today, 
compared with Woodrow Wilson’s 29 minutes and 34 seconds. 

The vote today against Japan was 82 to 0 in the Senate and 385 to 1 
in the House. The lone vote against the resolution in the House was that 
of Miss Jannette Rankin, Republican, of Montana. Her "No" was greeted 
with boos and hisses. In 1917 she voted against the resolution for war 
against Germany. (Kluckhohn, 1941, pl) 

There are two ways to regard this report. On the one hand, the report is 
remarkable for how well it conforms to the conception of the Congressional war 
powers as "consultation." Roosevelt and many other Americans had, of course, 
known for over a year that the United States would have to enter the war against 
Germany sooner or later. However, isolationist sentiment was ferociously against 
another large-scale war in Europe. In the face of this opposition, Roosevelt did 
what he could around the margins in the way of Lend-Lease, a new conscription 
law, an undeclared naval war against German U-boats in the Atlantic, and so on, 
biding his time until the inevitable crisis broke and he would be able to 
stampede the Seventy-Seventh Congress. This happened on 7 December 1941. Then, 
like Commanders-in-Chief Madison, Polk, and Wilson before him, he "consulted" the 
Congress, convening it and giving it information. 

On the other hand, to a Clausewitz, this report would be of little or no 
interest, its description of procedure, who "consulted" with whom when, being 
unimportant. Since "war_is nothing but the continuation of policy with other 
means" (1976, p69), a Clausewitz would be much more interested in hearing a clear 
articulation of American policy: What were the grievances that justified the 
resort to war? What were the terms that would restore peace? In fine, he would 
want to hear a reasoned declaration of war. Who, therefore, was taking 
responsibility for articulating the political object of the war? Commander-in- 
Chief Roosevelt or the Seventy-Seventh Congress? Roosevelt spoke first, 
addressing a joint session at 12:30pm: 

Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives: 

Yesterday, Dec. 7, 1941 -- a date which will live in infamy -- the 
United States of America was suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval 
and air forces of the empire of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with that nation, and, at the 
solicitation of Japan, was still in conversations with its government and 
its Emperor looking toward the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 

Indeed, one hour after Japanese air squadrons had commenced bombing 
in the American island of Oahu the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States and his colleague delivered to our Secretary of State a formal 
reply to a recent American message. And, while this reply stated that it 
seemed useless to continue the existing diplomatic negotiations, it 
contained no threat or hint of war or of armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii from Japan makes it 
obvious that the attack was deliberately planned many days or even weeks 
ago. During the intervening time the Japanese Government has deliberately 
sought to deceive the United States by false statements and expressions of 
hope for continued peace. 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands has caused sever damage 
to American naval and military forces. I regret to tell you that very 
many American lives have been lost. In addition, American ships have been 
reported torpedoed on the high seas between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also launched an attack against 
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Malaya. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese forces attacked Wake Island. 

And this morning the Japanese attacked Midway Island. 

Japan has therefore undertaken a surprise offensive extending 
throughout the Pacific area. The facts of yesterday and today speak for 
themselves. The people of the United States have already formed their 
Opinions and well understand the implications to the very life and safety 
of our nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy I have directed that all 
measures be taken for our defense, that always will our whole nation 
remember the character of the onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to overcome this premeditated 
invasion, the American people, in their righteous might, will win through 
to absolute victory. 

I believe that I interpret the will of the Congress and of the 
people when I assert that we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost but will make it very certain that this form of treachery shall 
never again endanger us. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact that our 
people, our territory and our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces, with the unbounding 
determination of our people, we will gain the inevitable triumph. So help 
us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that since the unprovoked and 
dastardly attack by Japan on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, a state of war has 
existed between the United States and the Japanese Empire (Roosevelt 1941, 
pl). 

After this address, the Senate returned to its chambers, where it passed 
an unreasoned absolute declaration of war drafted by the State Department in 
fifteen minutes. The House took a little longer, not passing it until 1:10pm. 
Typing and other paper work meant that Vice-President Wallace could not sign the 
resolution until 3:23pm, and it took another forty-seven minutes to organize the 
small ceremony at which Commander~-in-Chief Roosevelt affixed his signature in the 
presence of Congressional leaders at 4:10pm: 

Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial Government of 
Japan and the Government and the People of the United States and making 
provisions to prosecute the same: 

Whereas, the Imperial Government of Japan has committed unprovoked acts 
of war against the Government and the People of the United States of 
America; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that the state of war between the 
United States and the Imperial Government of Japan which has thus been 
thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared; and the 
President is hereby authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the resources of the government 
to carry on the war against the Imperial Government of Japan; and, to 
bring the conflict to a successful termination, all of the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States (NY 
Times 9 Dec 1941, p4). 

Clearly, it is Commander-in-Chief Roosevelt who has made the reasoned 
declaration. Anyone, such as a subordinate military commander, seeking an 
authoritative, official explanation of the grievances that have caused the war 
and the terms that will restore peace must turn to his statement. Little or 
nothing can be learned from the Congressional declaration. At each and every 
point, the Commander-in-Chief has provided more precision, more specificity, and 
more detail. Where the Seventy-Seventh Congress speaks of "unprovoked acts of 
war," Roosevelt provides not only a detailed list but also mentions the failed 
diplomatic negotiations that form the essential background for the attacks. 
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Where the Seventy-Seventh Congress speaks thinly of bringing "the conflict toa 
successful termination," Roosevelt speaks forthrightly of winning "through to 
absolute victory." Consequently, it is the Commander-in-Chief, and not the 
Seventy-Seventh Congress, who will guide the conduct of the war "down to the 
smallest operational detail." When subordinate commanders draft their battle 
plans, they will take no notice of the vague and empty Congressional sentiments. 
Instead, they will base their plans upon the Commander-in-Chief’s policy of 
winning “through to absolute victory." 

In defense of the Seventy-Seventh Congress, one must acknowledge that, on 
this occasion at least, it did meet the absolute minimal Constitutional 
requirement for the Congress to declare war. Yet, its unreasoned absolute 
declaration is both redundant and superfluous. It lacks all substance. Et 
confuses more than it clarifies. Instead of reinforcing the natural division 
between the "commander" and the "government," that is, between those who 
articulate the political purposes of the war and those who derive the operational 
objectives from those purposes, this division has been erased, both functions 
being consolidated in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. Indeed, had Roosevelt 
deleted "ask the Congress that" from his last sentence, he could have reduced the 
confusion and declared war on his own authority, as kings have always done and 
Presidents usually do. In the final analysis, therefore, Roosevelt made the only 
declaration that counted. The Seventy-Seventh Congress, unlike most other 
Congresses, was not completely silent, but its words were unheard. The headlines 
roared with Roosevelt's dramatic, "A Date Which Will Live In Infamy," not with 
the Congress’ tepid, "Declaring that a state of war exists between...." 

7. The 1776 Declaration 

In 1776, needless to say, the situation was different. The Second 
Continental Congress spoke and Commander-in-Chief Washington listened. The world 
has long forgotten anything Washington may have said; it still rings with 
Jefferson’s words. But, more important than its incomparable rhetoric, by 
adopting a fully reasoned declaration of war, the Second Continental Congress 
created a properly subordinate relationship between itself and Commander-in-Chief 
Washington, between the "government," and the "commander," to use Clausewitz’s 
terms. In the subtle way in which the ends sought always direct the means 
employed, the Second Continental Congress had asserted its authority over the 
conduct of the war "down to the smallest operational detail." And, not only the 
smallest detail. The whole direction of the war was now in its hands. 

Equally crucial is the quality of the reasoning: Is a general statement 
of grievances and peace terms sufficient? Or, is more needed? To answer this 
question, one need look no farther than the Declaration of 1776, where Jefferson 
addressed six critical concerns. First and foremost, he was concerned with 
demonstrating the justice of the Colonists’ cause. He devoted over half of his 
composition to doing so, presenting both philosophical and practical reasons. 
In terms of philosophy, the rebellion was justified because the Crown had 
frustrated the basic purpose of all government, denied the Colonists their 
“inalienable rights," and thereby lost all legitimacy. In terms of practical 
politics, Jefferson listed twenty-seven specific grievances, ranging for "He has 
refused his Assent to Laws, ..." to "He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, ..." Consequently, the document argues, the American cause was just, 
not only in general philosophical terms, but in terms of specific grievances as 
well. 

His second concern was to demonstrate that the colonies possessed the 
authority to wage war. For well established governments, the competence of their 
authority is not usually called into question. It is already one of the 
principle marks of their sovereignty. In the case of rebellious colonies, 
however, it is a great problem, since colonies are not recognized sovereigns. 
To establish their competence, Jefferson used three approaches: First, he made 
a formal assertion of competence by making the Declaration of Independence in the 
name of the Congress "of the thirteen united States of America." Second, in the 
very first sentence, he asserted competence under the natural law: 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the Powers of the earth, separate and equal station to 
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which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, ... 

And, finally, in the concluding paragraph, he based their competence upon the 
rock of representative democracy: 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in 

General Congress, Assembled,... do, in the Name, and by authority of the 

good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 

United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; 

Jefferson’s third concern was to compare the relative justice of each side. 
He makes this comparison implicitly throughout, but, in his transition from the 
philosophical to the practical reasons for independence, he explicitly emphasizes 
the gross imbalance in comparative justice. While the Americans are seeking 
"Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness": 

The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 

injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of 

an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

His fourth concern was to demonstrate the right intentions of the 
colonists, the rectitude of which Jefferson not only asserts formally in his 
concluding paragraph (cited above) but also demonstrates by means of the 
Colonists’ prudence and long-suffering: 

Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 

not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 

experience hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But 
"But ..." prudence and long-suffering must eventually give way before a radical 
imbalance in the relative justice that separates each side’s cause. Hence, 
Jefferson continues: 

.-- when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to 
provide new Guards of their future security. -- Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former System of Government. 

Jefferson’s fifth concern was to show that the war was truly a last resort, 
a point that he had no difficulty documenting. In addition to the "prudence" 
shown by the Colonists: 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in 
the most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time .... We have reminded them .... We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them .... 

But to no avail: 

They too have been deaf to the Voice of Justice and of Consanguinity. 
Consequently, as a last painful resort: 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in the Necessity, which denounces our 

Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of Mankind, Enemies in War, 

in Peace, Friends. 

Jefferson’s sixth concern was to demonstrate that the great evil of war 
would be outweighed by a greater good to be accomplished after the war be won. 
His handling of this point is quite weak. His only explicit reference allows: 

that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 

to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
However, the entire Declaration is also suffused with a feeling that royal 
tyranny has become entirely unacceptable and, hence, that a return to good 
government is well worth the evils of war. Perhaps this is enough. 

The only concern that Jefferson omits from his text that one might expect 
is a calculation that success was probable. As it must be for any government 
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embarking upon a war, the chances for success must have weighed heavily on 
Jefferson’s mind; yet, he makes no mention of it. The reasons for this omissions 
appear to be three: Partly, as a simple rhetorical matter, a declaration of war 
is not the place to analyze the probability of success. In the declaration one 
must always assume success. . Partly, too, a declaration of war is itself an 
assertion that its authors believe that success is most probable. Otherwise, 
they would not wage war. And, finally, one must assume that the Second 
Continental Congress had already calculated their chances for success the 
previous year when they appointed George Washington as Commander-in-Chief on 15 
June 1775 and authorized the raising of an army and a navy. In 1776, the 
question of the probability of success was moot. 

To summarize then, the 1776 Declaration cogently addresses six critical 
concerns. It argues that, 1) if the Second Continental Congress’ cause be just, 
and 2) if that Congress be competent to wage war, and 3) if the weight of justice 
be comparatively on its side, and 4) if its intentions be right, and 5) if the 
war be waged truly as a last resort, and 6) if the justice to be gained from the 
independence sought in the war be proportionally greater than the injustices 
inflicted by the war, then both the war and its declared purpose are justified. 
Therefore, in addition to the general rule of articulating the grievances that 
call for a resort to arms and terms that will restore peace, we now possess six 
specific criteria for distinguishing good from bad declarations of war. Those 
declarations that address each of these six concerns in a persuasive manner, as 
Jefferson did, are useful declarations. Those that do not, are not. Applying 
this standard to the five Congressional declarations, one discovers to no great 
surprise that, as unreasoned absolute declarations, they are neither good, 
adequate, nor useful. They address no concern; they set no policy. They simply 
declare the brute fact of war. 

Equally unsurprising, these six criteria do provide an excellent measure 
of the quality of the messages by which Commanders-in-Chief Madison, Polk, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt "consulted" with the Congress, since those messages are, 
in effect, the reasoned declarations that articulated the purposes of the 
relevant war. For example, Roosevelt’s declaration was strong on articulating 
the causes of the war, the purity of our intentions, and how this war was well 
and truly a last resort. He, however, failed to mention the competence of our 
authority to wage the war, to compare the relative justice of each side, and to 
weigh the ends for which each side was fighting. In addition, his call for 
"absolute victory" is more than a little problematic. 

8. Denouncing War and Declaring Peace 

There is one last lesson to be learned from Jefferson’s declaration -- a 
small point of style, perhaps, but a point that encapsulates the meaning of the 
Congressional war powers in as succinct a manner as is possible. Notice that the 
Second Continental Congress did not declare war, it denounced it, declaring 
instead its preferred peace terms -- independence: 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our 

Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, 

in Peace, Friends. 
And: 

We, therefore, ... solemnly publish and declare, That these United 

Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States;.... 
The difference between denouncing and declaring is not merely semantic, the 
favoring of one synonym over another. The difference is transformative, turning 
an angry and savage declaration of war, such as the 1941 declaration, into a plea 
for peace. How, therefore, should we conceive of the Congressional power to 
declare war? Should we not conceive of it as the power to denounce war and 
declare peace? Should we not conceive of it as the power to denounce the 
necessity that justifies a breach of the peace, but, more important still, as the 
power to publish and declare the conditions that will restore peace? 
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Abstract 


This paper challenges the claim that the 
relationship between religion and politics in 
Islam has no parallel in Christianity. 

Specifically, it argues that (1) in 
Christianity the relationship between religion 
and politics has been as close as in Islam, and 
for a greater portion of its history; that, in 
fact, church and state in Europe were not formally 
separated until the twentieth century; and that (2) 
there are a number of parallels between the history 
of church-state relations in Christianity and the 
interaction of Islam and politics in the Middle 
East in particular, with respect to (a) the revival 
of religion in Europe during the nineteenth century, 
an aspect of European history often overlooked by 
scholars, and (b) the pattern of relations between 
state, church, and social classes which sustained 
that revival throughout the nineteenth century. 
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Introduction 

Interest in the Islamic revival in the Middle East has 
produced a wealth of literature in recent years (e.g., 
Piscatori, 1991; Marty and Appleby, 1991; Choueiri, 1990; 
Hunter, 1988; Munson, 1988; Haddad, 1987; Deeb, 1986; 
Jansen, 1986; Cole and Keddie, 1986; Dekmejian, 1985; Lewis, 
1985; al-Ansari, 1984; Esposito, 1983; Ayubi, 1982/1983; 
Dessouki, 1982). A key assumption in much of this literature 
is that in Islam there is a unity of religion and politics 
which is not found in any other major religion. It is 
assumed, therefore, that parallels cannot be drawn between 
Islam and Christianity, and that the history of church-state 
relations in Europe has nothing to teach us about the 
interaction of politics and religion in the Middle East. 

This paper challenges these assumptions. Specifically, 
it argues that (1) in Christianity the relationship between 
religion and politics has been as close as in Islam, and for 
a greater portion of its history; that, in fact, church and 
state in Europe were not formally separated until the 
twentieth century; and that (2) parallels can be drawn 
between the history of church-state relations in Europe and 
the interaction of Islam and politics in the Middle East; in 
particular, with respect to (a) the revival of religion in 
Europe during the nineteenth century, an aspect of European 
history often overlooked by scholars, and (b) the pattern of 
relations between state, church, and social classes which 
sustained that revival. 


The following sections review the relationship which 
has existed historically between religion and politics both 
in Christianity and Islam (Section I); describe Europe’s 
nineteenth century religious revival (Section II); and 
discuss the politics of religious revival with reference, 
both to nineteenth century Europe and to the contemporary 
Middle East (Section III). 


I. The Relationship Between Politics and Religion 

in the History Christianity and Islam. 

The notion that Islam does not distinquish between 
religious and political spheres of social life has been 
actively promoted by ideologues of the Islamic revival 
(e.g., Khomeini, 1981; Qutb, 1981; Khalid, 1981; al-Rayyis, 
1972) and widely accepted by Western scholars and 
journalists (e.g., Lewis, 1985: 24; Pipes, 1982: 4-5, 10- 
13). However, this view is sharply at odds with the history 
of Islam. Throughout most of the history of Islam, religious 
and political insitutions have been separate. 

During the life of the Prophet, the state was the 
"church."! Muhammad "performed the functions of prophet, 
lawgiver, religious leader, chief judge, commander of the 
army and civil head of state--all in one" (Hitti, 1951: 
139). However, since the Prophet’s death in 632 A.D., 
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religious and political institutions have usually been 
separate within Islamic society. 

After the Prophet’s death; the office of Caliph was 
established to provide leadership for the Islamic community. 
In the years which immediately followed, the Caliph combined 
the functions of both political and spiritual leader. 
However, when the Umayyads took over the Caliphate in 661, 
processes of change began to transform the Islamic Empire 
into an Arab secular state more closely resembling the 
Empires of Persia and Byzantium than the Islamic state which 
had existed during the Prophet’s lifetime (Lewis, 1956: 74). 
The Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258 A.D.) advanced this process 
by recognizing the ulema (religious teachers) as the 
interpreters of the sacred law, thus bringing about a formal 
division between religious and political authority. Then, 
from the middle of the tenth century, the Caliphate began to 
evolve into a purely spiritual office as the political 
functions which the early Caliphs had performed shifted to 
generals, administrators, governors, and local provincial 
lords (Lapidus, 1975: 364). This separation of political and 
religious functions was formalized in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries when the Seljuq Turks ruled as "sultans" 
(holders of power) while the Abbasid Caliphs exercised 
authority over spiritual matters through an office that was 
now fully differentiated from and subordinate to state power 
(al-Mulk, 1960: 51). 

Religion and politics remained separated throughout the 
centuries of Ottoman rule (1453-1923). Though officially 
loyal to Islam and committed to its defense, the Ottoman 
Sultans ruled as secular and political leaders. They based 
their authority on the absolute right of the king and 
refused to be bound by any religious duty or authority. 
Though the Sultans absorbed the privileges and, ultimately, 
the title of Caliph, it was not until the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when religious leaders and urban and 
landed Sunni Moslem notabilities rebelled against the 
Ottomans’ Tanzimat reforms (1839-1876), that the Sultans 
began to identify themselves fully, and not just nominally, 
with the office of Caliph and the exercise of religious 
authority over the Moslem community. Throughout most of the 
centuries of Ottoman rule, the Sultan was essentially a lay 
ruler and exercised his authority primarily in the realm of 
administration. The separation of religious and political 
authority continued at the local level: political authority 
was exercised by a variety of lay leaders, while the ulema 
looked after the religious affairs of the community 
(Hourani, 1968). 

The unity of religion and politics which existed during 
the life of the Prophet has no parallel in the early years 
of Christianity; however, later in its history, the 
ecclesiastical and political realms in Christianity became 
closely associated. After the dissolution of the Carolingian 
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Empire in the tenth century, the Church became the ultimate 
source of power in Europe. By the twelfth century the Church 
had become an international state. It sent large armies into 
battle, organized crusades, dethroned monarchs, distributed 
kingdoms, raised funds by direct taxation, and brought 
offenders to justice. The Pope exercised direct authority 
over political and class struggles, economic life, 
education, social welfare, and the whole of the intellectual 
life of Europe. Throughout Europe, his legates watched over 
the execution of his orders and the maintenance of 
discipline. Though there were rebellions against Papal 
authority, e.g. at the end of the thirteenth century, it was 
only in the seventeenth century that the Church-dominated 
international political order came to an end. Up until then, 
the Popes claimed and exercised exclusive sovereignty in 
temporal affairs in Europe as God’s representative on earth. 
Kings and princes were accountable to the religious 
authorities, and their control of political and economic 
affairs within their realms was circumscribed or limited, in 
various ways, by the Church. 

Though the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 marked the end 
of the Church’s exclusive sovereignty over European 
political life, the Church refused to recognize any 
distinction between ecclesiastical and political domains. 
This was true, too, of the Eastern Orthodox Church and of 
Protestantism: the Anglican Church (established in the 
sixteenth century) holds that the religious and political 
domains are inseparable, and assert that church and crown, 
while distinct in function, are inseparable in substance and 
subject to the same law; Puritanism (which emerged in the 
seventeenth century) maintains that the administration of 
men are directly subject to divine law, and that the state 
will ultimately be a single church/state entity. 

However, following the Peace of Westphalia, the 
authority of the church became increasingly separate from 
and subordinated to state power. Everywhere in Europe 
Christian rulers sought to restrict the Church’s authority. 
Catholic rulers expelled Rome’s special servant, the Society 
of Jesus, from Portugal (1759), France (1764), and Spain 
(1767); in 1772, Clement XIV gave way to the Catholic 
rulers, and suppressed the Society. As the authority of the 
church declined in Europe, there was also a decline in 
religious observance (Kantorowicz, 1957: chapter 3; Bendix, 
1978: 27-35). By the end of the seventeenth century, there 
was widespread de-christianization among the upper classes. 
During the eighteenth century, there was increasing de- 
christianization in rural areas in France (McLeod, 1981: 
11). In England, too, ordinary religious practice declined-- 
the result, among other things, of the end of state-enforced 
church attendance after 1690. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, Ernst Troeltsch concluded in a massive study, 
religion--both Catholic and Protestant--was "going through a 
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process of decay and even of destruction" (Troeltsch, 1960: 
1012). 

These trends culminated at the end of the eighteenth 
century when the French Revolution led to an attempt, not 
just in France but throughout continental Europe, to subject 
the church completely to the authority of the state and to 
accelerate the process of secularization and 
dechristianization begun during the previous century. In 
France, the state seized Church lands, abolished tithes and 
fiscal immunities which had favored the Church, dissolved 
all religious orders, reordered diocesan boundaries, and 
turned the clergy into state employees. In addition to these 
measures, the state ceased its enforcement of Church 
attendance, imposed deist or atheist ritual substitutes for 
Christianity, and adopted a new calendar which counted its 
years from the abolition of the French monarchy in October 
1792, rather than from the birth of Jesus. 

In reaction to this massive assault, there insued a 
great war between religious and secular forces in Europe. 
This war--the final round in a centuries-long battle between 
secular and religious authority--dominated the history of 
nineteenth century Europe. In much of Europe--in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, and elsewhere, 
the separation of church and state did not become law until 
the twentieth century. 


II. The Revival of Religion in 
Nineteenth Century Europe 

A common assumption concerning Western historical 
development is that by the end of the eighteenth century, 
the path from religious to secular society in Europe had 
largely been traversed. It is assumed that, in the 
eighteenth century, the Enlightenment (1715-1774) and the 
French Revolution (1789) accelerated a process of 
secularization which had been ongoing since at least the 
mid-seventeenth century; and that in the nineteenth century, 
technological progress and changing patterns of economic 
relationships worked to complete that process. 

But what is often overlooked is that during the 
nineteenth century secularization’? battled a revival of 
militant, literal, old-fashioned religion, of "religion in 
its most uncompromising, irrationalist, and emotionally 
compulsive forms," as one historian has put it (Hobsbawn, 
1962: 271). The Church, which remained throughout the 
century "the greatest international organization of that or 
any other day," as one historian wrote in 1944 (Petrie, 
1944: 165), provided this revival with a powerful ideology 
of uncompromising resistance to the modern world. Throughout 
the century the Church resoundingly and forcefully condemned 
the separation of Church and State, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of books (Mirari Vos, 1832), liberalism and the 
liberal state (Quanta Cura and the Syllabus of Errors, 1864; 
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Immortale Dei, 1878), industrialization, capitalism, 
republicanism, democracy, and socialism (Quadrigesimo Anno, 
1931; Divini Redemptoris, 1937), and called for a return to 
medieval Christian principles (Rerum Novarum, 1891).° It 
showed no desire for compromise of any kind. In the course 
of the century, the breach between the Church and the 
dominant secular forces of the time “approached the 
dimensions of a schism in civilization" (Brinkley, 1935: 
67). As this breach widened, European societies became 
increasingly polarized and politically volatile. 

As the work of the Revolution continued in France, and 
elsewhere in Europe, French clerics and aristocrats called 
upon religious sentiment to set in motion a counter- 
revolution (the Vendée). By 1796, religious symbols and 
ideology had fused the Vendée with a fullblown religious 
revival. In formerly dechristianized areas, villagers 
demanded the reopening of churches and processions and 
pilgrimages were revived. Louis XVI took an oath dedicating 
his country to the Sacré Coeur; the insurgents of the Vendeé 
wore the emblem of the Sacré Coeur on their sleeves (Heyer, 
1969: 178). As the revival spread, there was "a general 
explosion in favor of Catholic worship" which left the 
authorities "increasingly impotent" (Cholvy, 1978: 461; 
quoted in McLeod, 1981: 5). In 1801, Napoleon signed a 
concordat reinstating the Church in France. 

During the years of restoration which followed the 
Revolution, a revitalized, more militant and monolithic 
"Ultramontane" Catholicism emerged in Europe. Its principal 
exponents were the Jesuits, who were reconstituted after the 
Revolution, as well as a host of new orders, like the 
Assumptionists. Its principal aims were to broaden the 
popular appeal of the Church and strengthen its defenses 
against hostile forces. In France, where the movement began, 
Ultramontane clergy led revivalist meetings in public 
squares, and held mass to purge the sins of Jacobinisn. 
They imposed on Catholics weekly attendance at mass, which 
for many of them was novel. They built bigger and more 
richly decorated churches, made more use of music incense, 
banners, and processions in their worship; encouraged the 
use of beads, scapulars, medallions; and revived cults like 
the Sacré Coeur and the cult of the Virgin Mary. The 
Ultramontane movement spread beyond France, to other 
Catholic countries and to Catholic communites within 
predominantly Protestant states. In fact, the re- 
Catholicization of Ireland by the Ultramontane movement was 
considered to be among its signal triumphs (Gilley, 1988: 
238). 

Everywhere in Catholic Europe there was a phenomenal 
revival of pilgrimages, processions, and venerations of 
saints. New saints, and accordingly new places of 
pilgrimage, were continually being born, as living men and 
women won a local reputation for holiness. There was also a 
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steady increase in the number of churches, and a phenomenal 
revival of religious orders. The number of religious orders 
rose in France from 37,000 to 162,000 between 1851 and 1901; 
in Belgium, from 770 to 1643 between 1846 and 1890 (Boulger, 
1904: 167); in Spain from 15,000 to 68,000 between 1861 and 
1920 (McLeod, 1981: 49). There was also a revival of 
Catholic missionary activity throughout and outside Europe 
which, after 1850, was given a new international outreach in 
Asia and the Pacific, and in the French empire in Africa. 

The French Revolution and the decades following it also 
saw a revival within the established Protestant churches, 
the beginning of systematic Protestant missionary activity, 
and the creation of Protestant sectarianism as a mass 
religion. Germany’s "Awakening," and the revival of orthodox 
Calvinism in the Netherlands, were part of the revival which 
took place within the established churches in many parts of 
Europe after the Revolution. At the same time, Protestant 
sects, which had been large and influential in the 
revolutionary seventeenth century, but had lost considerable 
ground in the course of the eighteenth, grew into a mass 
religion. The Methodist movement in England, which had less 
than 60,000 adherents before the French Revolution, 
increased its membership to 143,000 in 1811, and 600,000 in 
1850 (McLeod, 1981: 37; Hobsbawm, 1959: 129). The Free Kirk 
movement initiated a religious awakening in Scotland in 
defense of the "Crown Rights of the Redeemer" against 
secular tyranny. Numerous other movements arose, among these 
movements whose “harsh and pristine puritanism" and 
literalist understanding of Scripture became the foundation 
of modern fundamentalism. 

There was an explosion of Protestant missionary 
activity: the Baptist Missionary Society (1792), the 
Netherlands Missionary Society (1797), the 
interdenominational London Society (1799), the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (1804), Wesleyans (1813-1818), the 
Basel Missionaries, the Berlin and Rhenish societies 
(1820s), the Church of Scotland (1824), the United 
Presbyterians (1835), the Swedish, Leipzig, and Bremen 
societies (1830s), and the Norwegian society (1842). During 
the first half of the century an astonishing mass conversion 
to Protestantism. Throughout the century Protestant churches 
were being built in remote areas and long neglected parishes 
were being revitalized. 

The church attracted mass support in Europe primarily 
through a vast and growing network of charitable 
organizations, These organizations undertook to provide the 
poor with social services not provided by the State. The 
Societé de Saint Paul, which was founded in France in 1833, 
was among the most successful of these. It supplied the poor 
with soup kitchens, cheap food, old clothes, help with rent, 
warm public rooms in winter, cheap housing, employment 
agencies, free medical and legal advice, holiday camps, old 
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people’s homes, catechist teaching, orphanages, 
apprenticeships, adult classes, clubs, allotments, libraries 
and pilgrimages. As was typical of church-sponsored 
charitable organizations throughout the century, the 
Society’s attitude towards the poor was paternalistic and 
traditional; it was primarily concerned, not with curing the 
causes of poverty, but with "resisting liberal ideas" and 
preserving Catholics from compromise in religion and 
politics (Zeldin, 1970: 108). 

The role of religion in providing a fundamental basis 
for national identity and nation-building during the 
nineteenth century, provides abundant evidence of its 
universality as a factor in the lives of Europeans, and its 
centrality. In the nineteenth century, French Catholics 
believed that France’s special mission was a Christian one, 
and that a return to faith was a means of preserving its 
national unity and reviving its greatness (Zeldin, 1970). 
In Spain and Poland, there was a total fusion of religion 
and nationality. The rising of "United Irishman" in 1798, 
which had been initiated by Protestants in the North, took 
on a Catholic character in the south, where it included 
forced conversions of Protestants. Orthodox Greece achieved 
its independence from the Ottoman Empire in an uprising 
which fused religion and nationalism. In Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania national identity was plainly associated with 
Orthodoxy. In the nineteenth century, being Russian and 
being Orthodox was the same thing. The main organ of 
Scottish identity was its church. In Switzerland, the 
Protestant-Catholic War of 1847 consolidated the link 
between the maintenance of Swiss unity and Protestantism. 
Catholic Croatia and Orthodox Serbia represented unions of 
religion and nationhood within the state of Yugoslavia 
established after World War I. In Croatia, Ireland, Cyprus, 
Greece, Poland, Belgium, and Slovakia, bishops spoke for 
nations. The earliest nation-wide movements in Ireland--the 
campaigns for Catholic emancipation in the 1820s and for 
repeal of the union in the 1840s--depended heavily on the 
work of the clergy (Newsinger, 1979: 463).* A bishop led 
Cyprus in its independence struggle, as well as after it. 
The Slovak People’s Party, founded in 1913, was led by a 
priest, Hlinka; and, in 1939, an independent Slovakia 
emerged under Hitler’s protection with a Catholic priest, 
Tiso, as president. 


III. The Politics of Religious Revival 

Religious revivals emerged as processes of industrial 
development began to threaten traditional structures both in 
nineteenth century Europe and in the contemporary Middle 
East. In both regions, these revivals reversed a centuries- 
long trend in which religious observance had declined, and 
religious authority had become increasingly separate from 
and subordinate to state power. 
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In both regions, religious elements occupied the most 
powerful, most privileged position in the traditional order 
being challenged by socio-economic and political changes. 
Thus, in both regions, as changes began to threaten that 
order, religious leaders joined with other traditional 
elites to lead popular movements in defense of religiously- 
sanctioned authority and ways of life. As traditional elites 
increasingly monopolized gains from the growth of trade and 
industry, the ambition and frustration of the middle and 
professional classes fueled a revival of dissident, radical 
or "nonconformist" religious movements. Thus, the "church," 
by enhancing the organizational capacities of these classes, 
and empowering their interests with its symbols and 
ideology, played a critical role in the class struggles that 
emerged in the course of economic development and social 
change in both regions. 

In both regions we find a similar pattern of 
relationships: (1) an alliance between state "churches," 
traditional elites, and states seeking to preserve elements 
of the traditional order upon which, in varying ways, their 
privileges depend; and (2) largely middle class and 
essentially conservative dissident or radical religious 
sects which seek to challenge the power of traditional 
elites but preserve traditional structures which keep the 
lower classes in check; but also (3) an alliance between 
upper and middle classes where socialism or socialist 
reforms threaten to undermine the traditional order. 


The Christian Revival in Nineteenth Century Europe 

The religious revival in Europe was initiated by the 
clergy during the French Revolution, largely in defense of 
church interests. It was sustained during the years 
following the Revolution by a variety of groups, for 
political ends not solely or directly related to the church 
or the defense of corporate church interests. 


After 1815, much of Europe saw the development of 
religious-political parties and connections whose principal 
object was to oppose the secularization of European society 
and make the machinery of the state serve the interests of 
the church. As a result of these parties and connections, 
church issues--particularly conflict over education-- 
occupied a large place in European politics throughout the 
century. 

Among the interests the church sought to defend in the 
political arena, was the preservation of itself as the state 
religion. The introduction of religious toleration at 
various times, in France, Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
elsewhere, threatened the character of the church as the 
state religion and, thus, its status as the sole religion 
enjoying the privilege of public worship. In France, the 
Catholic Ultramontane clergy condemned the state for 
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allowing Protestants, Jews, and freethinkers to exercise 
equal rights with Catholics. The issues of Catholic 
emancipation and disestablishment occupied a large place in 
British politics throughout the century. When the German 
government began to dismantle its anti-Catholic legislation 
in 1866, the Evangelical League was formed "for the defense 
of German Protestant interests" against "false parity and 
tolerance concepts," and took an active part in election 
campaigns and other aspects of public life both under the 
Empire and in the Weimar Republic (Evans, 1981: 93). 

When states introduced civil marriage and divorce it 
became a leading grievance of the church that the family was 
being withdrawn from its jurisdiction, and measures to 
introduce these reforms were fiercely contested by the 
church. When states set about creating new systems of mass 
schooling, the Church condemned the idea that "Catholics may 
approve of the system of educating youth unconnected with 
the Catholic faith and the power of the Church" (in Pius 
IX’s Syllabus of Errors) and encouraged the political 
involvement of the faithful in defense of confessional 
education. In Belgium, conflict over education erupted in 
1847, and remained a central issue in Belgian politics for 
the rest of the century. Militant Calvinists and the large 
Roman Catholic minority in the Netherlands organized 
themselves politically in the 1870s to fight for state 
support for their own schools. In Austria, the Church 
involved itself more directly in politics and moved into a 
closer alignment with the political right to fight against 
the introduction of civil marriage and state-controlled 
education. In England, vested religious interests in 
education were a constant obstacle to the development of 
general education throughout the century; England, in fact, 
was the last of the western European states to establish a 
national school system. 

Religious-political parties and connections were 
powerful elements in national politics. Germany’s Catholic 
Center Party, which became almost totally identified with 
Catholicism and the defense of Church interests, was the 
largest party in the national and Prussian legislatures from 
the 1870s until 1912. The Catholic Party in Belgium was 
asked to form a government in 1870 after it won the greatest 
electoral victory of any Catholic party up to that time. 
Catholics had a powerful voice in French politics after 1815 
and it became more powerful as the century progressed: in 
1871, French Catholics won their greatest electoral victory 
since 1789. The Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary Party in the 
Netherlands, formed in 1878, successfully secured state- 
sponsorship for religious schools and became an important 
source of support for forces on the right. The Catholic 
Church in Austria was a powerful force in Austrian political 
life and directly involved itself in national politics 
through its Social Christian Party. Britain’s Conservative 
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Party identified itself with the Anglican Church and was 
committed to the defense of its interests throughout the 
century. In Tsarist Russia, the Eastern Church was an 
extension and branch of state power, and its clergy took an 
active part in party, electoral, and parliamentary politics 
(Mazour, 1951: 44-74). 

The ranks of politically-active religious parties and 
movements were swelled by groups who found in these parties 
and movements a means of pursuing political ends relating, 
not to the defense of church interests, but to the class 
conflicts which emerged after the French Revolution and 
which increasingly worked to polarize European society in 
the course of the nineteenth century. 

The French Revolution’s attack on traditional society 
involved not only the Church, but the traditional landowning 
elite, as well. During the Revolution, these two pillars of 
traditional society joined forces to defend the institutions 
upon which their power and privileges depended. After 1815, 
in France and most other west European countries, the state 
became allied with these forces. 

The church was a natural ally of the traditional 
landowning elite since it was, itself, a major property- 
owner. On the eve of the French Revolution, the Catholic 
Church owned outright roughly ten percent of the surface of 
France (Geffre and Jossus, 1989). In England, the clergy 
were among the chief beneficiaries of the enclosure acts 
(between 1760 and 1850) and, for the most part, identified 
with wealthy landowners throughout the nineteenth century. 
The church was also a highly desirable ally, as its 
symbolism, emotionalism, wealth, and organizational power 
made it an ideal instrument for offensive political 
operations. 

Following the Napoleonic Wars, the formerly 
dechristianized French émigré nobility returned to the 
Church en masse. They also had themselves appointed to high 
positions in the Church: seventy of the ninety bishops 
chosen under the Restoration were nobles (Moody et al, 1953: 
177). In England, recruitment of the clergy to the 
established church was in the hands of the landowners during 
the nineteenth century, and the clergy maintained its 
traditional role as an adjunct of the landowning aristocracy 
throughout the century (Thompson, 1974: 198-207). The 
Protestant "Awakening" in Germany found its most devoted 
following among large estate owners. In Pomerania many 
landowners transformed their estates into Christian 
communities, where they not only preached and distributed 
bibles, but undertook to rule their tenants like Biblical 
patriarchs (Shanahan, 1954: 118). In most parts of France 
attendance at mass was largely confined to rich Catholics. 
In England, attendance at the established churches was 
highest among the upper class: counts of church attendance 
in London in 1902-3 showed that Anglican congregations 
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averaged 4% of total population in the poorest districts, 
but 22% in wealthy parishes (McLeod, 1981: 27; 1973: 31). 

The aristocracy as a class remained committed to the 
defense of the church as a social and political institution 
throughout the century. Religious control over education 
became one of their most ardent causes. In France, the 
nobility looked upon the Catholic schools as "a means of 
conserving their values from one generation to another, and 
of insulating their children from anti-religious influences 
and the principles of 1789" (Zeldin, 1970: 70). Thus, the 
idea of an education based on isolation from external 
influences, originally worked out by the Catholic teaching 
orders of the ancien regime, acquired new force in the 
nineteenth century, and the preservation of confessional 
education became a key political issue not only in Catholic 
countries, but in Protestant ones, as well. 

After 1815, the state, which had previously sought to 
restrict the expansion of church power, joined forces with 
the church to suppress the revolutionary forces sweeping 
through the region. 

In 1797 the Pretender to the French throne, the Comte 
de Provence, who until then had been a philosophical 
skeptic, wrote a message to the Bishops concerning "the 
inner connection that exists between altar and throne and of 
the necessity of the mutual support of the one by the other" 
(Heyer, 1969: 131). The formula "Throne and Altar" was to 
dominate European society and politics for the remainder of 
the century. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia formed in 1815; the restored Bourbon monarchies of 
France, Spain and Naples; and conservative governments 
throughout Europe, invoked the sanctity of Christianity for 
traditional constituted authority. Charles X (1824-1830) 
brought the Jesuits back to France, gave Catholic leaders a 
powerful voice in political appointments, and passed a bill 
that made profaning sacred vessels or consecrated wafers a 
capital offense (Weiss, 1978: 53). Spain (1851, 1859), 
Austria (1855), Wiirttemberg (1857), and Baden (1859) signed 
concordats conceding to the Church control of book 
censorship and education, canon law, and marriage; a 
separate penal system for the clergy, and protection of 
church property and monastic foundations. 

The alliance between altar and throne dissolved when 
the state failed to uphold church interests. When, in 1952, 
Louis Napoleon seized power in a coup, the Church, by 
placing its vast communications network at his disposal, 
helped him to suppress some 100,000 who took up arms against 
him. But when, in 1859, he assisted Piedmont in its struggle 
against the Papal States, the Ultramontane clergy declared 
war on him and exhorted French Catholics to prepare 
themselves for another Vendéen war to unseat him and restore 
Henry V to power. The Societé de Saint Paul was found to be 
involved in plans to assassinate him, and one of its 
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clandestine presses printed instructions for the home 
manufacture of gunpowder (Zeldin, 1970: 150). The Old 
Believer movement in Russia attempted during the Napoleonic 
wars to form an alliance with Napoleon against the Tsar and, 
thereafter, became a focus of resistance to the state (Dunn 
and Dunn, 1964). In Greece, Serbia, Romania and Bulgaria, 
churches joined in or led uprisings against the state 
(Hapsburg or Ottoman) when reforms designed to centralize 
administration and lighten the burdens of the peasantry 
threatened traditional privileges. Churches also helped to 
bring down governments in Portugal (1933), Austria (1934), 
and Spain (1936). 


As traditional elites increasingly monopolized gains 
from economic development, tensions increased between the 
upper and middle classes. As these tensions increased, 
dissident, "nonconformist," or radical religious movements 
emerged. In an era in which electoral systems severely 
restricted the political participation of all but the most 
wealthy, these movements provided a means by which the 
middle and professional classes could express political 
opposition to the existing order and attract support from 
the multitude of urban poor, particularly in cities like 
London and in the port towns where vast accumulations of 
immigrants lived in crowded slums. 

These new Protestant movements were largely middle 
class in character (Gilley, 1988: 236), and essentially 
conservative. Like the established churches, they were 
hostile to religious minorities. Like the established 
churches, they sought to impose totalitarian controls over 
those who they brought within their sphere. They also sought 
to isolate the faithful from over-close contact with an 
unbelieving world (McLeod, 1981: 36). They attacked all 
forms of behavior that appeared idle, irresponsible, 
undisciplined and wasteful. Alcohol consumption, above all, 
was the symbol of everything they opposed, and by the end of 
the century, total abstinence became a basic tenet of 
popular Protestantism both in Britain and in Scandinavia 
(McLeod, 1981: 40). 

There was intense conflict between the state churches 
and these new movements, particularly after the 1830s. Then, 
in the 1880s, as the upper and middle classes closed ranks 
against the rising tide of socialism, conflict within the 
church abated. In England, wealthier members of the 
nonconformist churches defected to Anglicanism, and the 
membership of the nonconformist churches began to decline 
(McLeod, 1981: 12, 69). In France, there was a "return 
toward faith and toward those who profess it" on the part of 
both upper and middle classes. De Tocqueville noted two 
causes for this: (1) the contribution of religion "to the 
government of the masses," which for the moment at least 
gave back to the Church and the landowners "an influence 
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which they ha[{d] not had for sixty years;" and (2) "the fear 
of socialism" which affected the Middle Classes in much the 
same way as the French Revolution had affected the 
traditional landowners (1866: VI, 178). 

After the 1880s, as socialist activity became more 
violent, frequent, and widespread, the church throughout 
Europe moved further to the right. During the interwar 
years, in Germany, France, Austria, Portugal, Spain, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Norway and Sweden, corporatist 
regimes or structures were established whose organizational 
basis was the clerico-corporatist social order defined by 
the Church in Rerum Novarum and which, in a variety of 
forms, embodied all of the themes which the Church had used 
throughout the centuries to oppose the breakdown of 
traditional society (Berghahn, 1988; Sutton, 1982; Elbow 
1953; Bowen, 1947; Gulick 1940). The Church relaxed its ban 
on Catholic participation in Italian politics in the hope of 
stemming the tide of socialism in Italy; and, in 1929, it 
formalized its support of fascism in the Lateran Treaty. A 
clerico-fascist regime came to power in Austria in 1934 and 
ruled until the country united with the German Reich in 
1938. As socialist forces grew stronger in Spain, its most 
widely-read religious periodical, the Messenger, called for 
a "crusade" to make Spain fully Catholic again (McLeod, 
1981: 52). The constitution of Spain’s Second Republic 
(1931-1936), which declared a separation between Church and 
state, the confiscation of some Church properties, and the 
exclusion of the religious orders from education, set the 
stage for a bloody civil war between Left and Right. The 
victory of Fascism over the Republic in that war was 
regarded by most Catholics as a Christian triumph (Carr, 
1966). The Church helped to bring about the collapse of 
Portugal’s Republic and the establishment, in 1933, of an 
authoritarian regime under Salazar. In Germany, despite the 
overt atheism of Nazism, only a small minority of 
Protestants and Catholics opposed Adolf Hitler’s rise to 
power. The Catholic Center Party voted to pass the Enabling 
Act granting Hitler dictatorial powers, and then officially 
dissolved itself. After 1933, many Catholic organizations 
were merged with Nazi organizations (Evans, 1981: 395). In 
France, authoritarian movements, particularly Charles 
Maurras’ monarchist Action Fran¢gaise, were suported by the 
vast majority of French bishops (Buthman, 1939; Soucy, 
1972);° and in the 1940s, the Church supported the Vichy 
regime. Clerico-fascist regimes were established in the 
1940s in Croatia and Slovakia. 

Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the church and the traditional nobility, the two 
pillars of traditional society in Europe, worked together to 
preserve traditional structures and institutions. Even 
where, early in the century, traditional elites and the 
church were at odds with one another--for instance, in 
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Italy, where the existence of rival secular and Papal 
governments split the aristocracy from the Church; or in 
Spain, where popular hostility to the Church made it a poor 
vehicle for preserving traditional society--the nobility and 
the church eventually closed ranks. Later, divisions within 
the church and between the upper and middle classes 
dissolved or were submerged as the threat of socialism 
increased. The tensions engendered by the rise of socialism 
increasingly polarized European society and led, eventually, 
to the world wars. Religion was thoroughly interconnected 
with these conflicts and integral to their development. 


The Islamic Revival in the Contemporary Middle Fast 

The current Islamic revival in the Middle East exhibits 
a similar pattern of relations between state, "church," and 
social classes as that which sustained the Christian revival 
in Europe during the nineteenth century. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, the "church," the state, and 
elements of the traditional landowning and urban notability 
formed an alliance to combat the rise of communism and the 
left in the region. Later, religious and other traditional 
elites broke with the state and closed ranks with middle 
Class elements to oppose government-imposed socialist 
policies. In the 1980s, dissident religious movements fed on 
the ambition and frustration of middle and professional 
classes who, seeking a means by which to increase their 
power, helped to fuel and sustain an Islamic Revival. 

In the Middle East the religious establishment is 
closely linked to the landowning and urban notability. This 
elite, which had dominated the old Ottoman social structure, 
survived the transition from empire to state system intact. 
As in Europe during the nineteenth century, this alliance 
was joined by the state as social forces began to threaten 
the structures of traditional society on which, in varying 
ways, the power of all three depended. 

After independence, the first project of this alliance 
was the elimination of the foreign and minority bourgeoisie 
which, in the nineteenth century, had performed the 
functions of an entrepreneurial bourgeois class in trade, 
finance, industry and, to a large extent, even the 
professions. Following the demise of the Ottoman Empire, 
there was large-scale French migration to Morocco, Italian 
to Libya, and Jewish to Palestine. By the end of the 
interwar period, Europeans held all the commanding heights 
of the economy except for landownership (Issawi, 1982). 

The large emigration of Jews to Palestine became a 
particular concern of religious and traditional elites and 
the states which depended on their support. Concerned that 
Jewish capital, technical know-how and contacts with the 
West would deprive it of its hoped-for Middle Eastern 
markets, the Egyptian industrial bourgeoisie, and Egyptian 
landowners who were major investors in Egypt’s Bank Misr 
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group of industries; as well as Palestinian notables, 
including the Mufti of Jerusalem; and the Egyptian Moslem 
Brotherhood, worked together to oppose further Jewish 
immigration and to make the preservation of Palestine as an 
Arab country the pre-eminent Islamic and Arab cause 
(Kazziha, 1979: 43-44; Davis, 1983: 171-172, 182, 191). The 
Muslim Brotherhood, founded in 1928 by a religious teacher, 
was, by the late 1940s, the most powerful Islamic movement 
in the world with half a million members and a complex 
network of businesses, schools and clinics in Egypt, as well 
as important branches in Syria and Jordan. The Brotherhood 
played an active role in encouraging anti-Zionist and anti-~ 
Jewish demonstrations (as well as attacks on Catholic, 
Armenian, and Greek Orthodox churches). It took the lead in 
mobilizing mass support for the Palestinian Arabs, sent 
volunteers to fight with the Arab armies in the war in 
Palestine in 1948, and later forged close links with Fatah, 
the largest and most important of the factions within the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

The second project of this alliance between states and 
religious and other traditional elites, was to stem the 
rising tide of socialism and communism in the region.° 

In Egypt, communist activity and the increasingly 
militant worker’s movement, were important elements in 
bringing about the Revolution and the demise of the monarchy 
in 1952. Labor conflicts erupted more or less continously 
throughout the 1940s and 1950s. There were communist- 
inspired strikes and vast demonstrations in every large 
Egyptian city during the 1940s (Audsley, 1958). There were 
also wide-spread rebellions: of the rural poor against their 
landlords which, in 1951, took on an unprecedented 
collective and aggressive character (Baer, 1958: 97). 
Throughout that year, strikes and violent demonstrations 
multiplied (Berque, 1972: 602). In January 1952, an incident 
involving the British garrison led to the "Cairo riots" and 
to the Revolution which brought down the monarchy. 

The "Free Officers" who overthrew the monarchy and came 
to power in Egypt in the 1952 Revolution, did not represent 
class interests fundamentally divergent from those of the 
traditional ruling class. The Egyptian propertied classes, 
foreign economic interests in the country, as well as the 
British, French and U.S. governments, viewed the new elites, 
not as enemies of the ruling class, but as a replacement 
within the established structure that offered a stronger 
guarantee of social stability (Hussein, 1973: 95). The 
regime allied with the Moslem Brotherhood and other 
traditional elites to suppress communism and labor militancy 
in Egypt. It outlawed strikes and trade-union activity and 
all political organizations, except for the Moslem 
Brotherhood (Beinin, 1989). It enacted an Agrarian Reform 
Act two months after the Revolution. But the reform was 
conceived principally as a means of preventing the 
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restoration of the monarchy (all land of the "royal" 
Muhammad ‘Ali family was confiscated) and of forestalling 
Communist revolution (Baer, 1958); it ultimately involved at 
most about 16 percent of Egypt’s cultivated land, leading to 
the actual redistribution of 13 percent of that land to 
about 10 percent of Egypt’s rural families (Waterbury, 1983: 
266-267). 

Despite these measures, the high level of labor 
conflict which had persisted since the end of World War II 
continued unabated. The average number of labor disputes in 
the years 1952-1958 was three times the average during the 
preceding seven years (Audsley, 1958; Beinin, 1989). By 1955 
the communists were the most strongly organized political 
group in the universities, and were gaining strength in the 
trade unions (Laqueur, 1956: 50-51). 

When Nasser came to power in 1954, he attempted to halt 
these conflicts by setting in motion a reform program which 
included, among other things, the abolition of the shari’a 
courts and nationalisation of the religious endowments 
(awgaf). The Moslem Brotherhood began to attack the regime, 
and the government dissolved the organization. But anti- 
reform pressure from the religious and traditionalist 
establishment continued to thwart attempts at reform (al- 
Nowaihi, 1979; Baer, 1969). 

Anwar al-Sadat became president after Nasser’s death in 
1970 and, like Nasser, he attempted to forge ties with the 
Moslem Brothers as part of a plan to utilize Islam as a 
counterweight to the Left (now defined as Nasserists, as 
well as Marxists). During the years of this alliance the 
Brotherhood ceased to be a revolutionary movement. Though it 
continued to stress the need for a strictly Islamic legal 
system and for the elimination of immorality in the media, 
it did not advocate the overthrow of the regime or the use 
of violence to achieve its goals (Kepel, 1984: 106-108; 
Sivan, 1986: 139). 

As in Egypt, in Jordan the rise and spread of communist 
party influence drew the state into an alliance with the 
Moslem Brotherhood and other traditional elites. In 1954, a 
major communist-led revolt spread throughout the country and 
was suppressed by the army with considerable difficulty. 
Demonstrators took over the center of Amman for several 
hours, and burned down the U.S. Information Center. Riots 
spread to Irbid, Salt, Nablus, Ramalla, and other towns. As 
in Egypt, in Jordan the government suppressed all political 
parties but, seeking to use Islam as a counterweight to the 
Left, permitted the Moslem Brotherhood to continue to 
operate throughout the 1950s and 1960s. During these 
decades, the organization was a loyal and obedient ally of 
the government. Jordan (before 1967) and Israel (after 1967) 
also allowed Islamic groups to operate in the West Bank as a 
counterweight to Leftist, secular nationalist forces. 
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In the 1960s and 1970s, Islamic radicalism began to 
emerge in Syria and Iran as middle and professional classes 
joined with traditional elites to oppose land reform and 
other socialist policies which threatened the traditional 
patronage system and other structures of traditional society 
from which both these classes had benefitted. 

As Syria’s ruling Ba’th Party began to highlight the 
socialist aspects of its program in the early 1970s, middle 
class elements closed ranks with religious elites and 
traditional landowners against the Asad government. 

The leaders of the Ba’th Party were disproportionately 
drawn from religious minorities--Christians, ‘Alawis, 
Druzes, and Ismailis--who found in Ba’thism a means of 
overcoming their traditional subordination to the Sunni Arab 
majority. By the late 1960s, ’Alawis came to dominate the 
Ba’‘th Party and, through the Ba’th Party, to dominate the 
Syrian government. Many of these ‘’Alawis came from peasant 
families traditionally exploited by Sunni landlords; and 
many Muslim Brothers who, in the 1970s, led a movement to 
bring down the Ba’thist government, were Sunni landlords and 
urban Sunni merchants materially hurt by the socialist 
policies of the Ba’thist government (Munson, 1988: 85). 

The Ba’th Party seized power in a coup in 1963 but, due 
to struggles within the Party, was unable to effectively 
pursue any program of economic reform until Hafiz al-Asad 
came to power in 1970. As the Asad government began its, 
ultimately unsuccessful, attempt to dismantle traditional 
socio-economic structures, opposition to the regime formed 
behind the Moslem Brotherhood and an Islamic Front of 
traditional notables and middle class elements. 

The leadership of Syria’s Moslem Brotherhood is 
generally recruited from the urban merchant notability and 
from the ulema. Support for the Brotherhood comes from a 
segment of the notable class and from members of the 
salaried and professional Sunni middle class. The strongest 
mass support for the Islamic movement comes from the 
traditional urban quarter--merchants (big and small) and the 
artisans and workers under their influence (Hinnebusch, 
1982: 153). 

The Asad regime had its first serious confrontation 
with the Muslim Brotherhood in 1973 when the organization 
demanded that the new constitution declare Islam the 
official religion of Syria--despite the country’s 14 percent 
Christian minority and the fact that Islam had never been so 
designated before. The Brotherhood organized demonstrations 
in all the big cities in Syria. A series of battles between 
the Muslim Brotherhood and the Asad regime took place during 
the 1970s and culminated in 1982 in a bloody confrontation 
in Hama. 

The Revolution in Iran in 1979 was the culmination of 
sixteen years of effort on the part of the clergy and other 
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traditional elites to dismantle land and liberal reform 
instituted under the government of the Shah. 

In the 1960s, Shia clerics in Iran revived a crusading, 
militant, and political brand of Islam in opposition to 
government reforms. For centuries, religion in Iran had been 
subordinated to state power. In fact, for centuries, Shia 
clerics had been instrumental in the depoliticization of 
Islam and the secularization of politics. They had a long 
tradition of waging war against Shii millenarianism, and had 
successfully kept in check the messianic and eschatological 
features characteristic of early Shii Islam (Bayat, 1980: 
96-98). It was only when the government threatened to 
deprive them of their wealth and social position that the 
clergy reactivated extremist Shii millenarianisn. 

During the 1960s, the Shah launched a reform program, 
known as the White Revolution. As part of this program, he 
enacted and, to a significant extent, carried through a far- 
reaching program of land reform. The great estates were 
broken up, about half the arable land was distributed, and 
nearly two million village families received land. 

When the first land reforms were introduced in 1963 the 
clergy, exploiting the discontent which three years of 
economic depression had sown among the lower~-middle and 
lower classes, organized a series of bloody riots in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Mashhad, Kashan, Qom and Isfahan. 
From 1963 to 1979, when traditional forces led by the clergy 
seized power and put a halt to the reform process, these 
forces were at war with the state. 

Besides the clergy, the other major group responsible 
for the Revolution were the bazaar merchants (bazaaris). 

The bazaaris became allies of the celerg when, in 1975, the 
government enforced a series of measures that sought to 
wrest control of the economy from the bazaars and place it 
firmly in the hands of the state (Bianchi, 1986: 23). The 
government abolished the traditional guild system and 
replaced it with new Chambers of Guilds responsible for 
imposing price controls and referring offenders to special 
Guild Courts. It established teams of inspectors to find and 
fine hoarders and profiteers. Labor and welfare agencies 
began to impose new regulations for minimum wages, social 
security and medical insurance. These measures drove the 
bazaaris into alliance with the ulema. 

The first clashes leading up to the Revolution began in 
1978. Knowing it was impossible to reach an agreement with 
the clergy, the Shah approached a leader of the National 
Front of secular oppositional parties, Shahpur Bakhtiar, 
with an offer to form a cabinet. Bakhtiar agreed and, in 
January 1979 he became the new Prime Minister. He 
immediately set about formulating a broad program for 
democratic change which included, among other things, 
depriving the Shah of his dictatorial powers and 
establishing a parliamentary system in Iran. 
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However the clergy declared Bakhtiar’s government 
illegal and organized massive demonstrations every day in 
Teheran in order to bring about its demise. The following 
month, Khomeini, who had been exiled by the government in 
1964, returned to the country and announced the creation of 
a provisional government under Mehdi Bazargan, who was close 
to both the National Front and to Khomeini. Insurgents took 
over Teheran, Bakhtiar fled the country and, following a 
plebiscite on March 30, Khomeini announced the creation of 
an Islamic Republic. 

The secular and middle classes that joined the movement 
in opposition to the Shah hoped that once the Shah had gone 
they could take control of the movement. However, almost 
from the start, the clerics under Khomeini began to isolate 
the secular political groups and to consolidate power in 
their own hands. By the time that presidential elections 
were held in January 1980, only those secular politicians 
who were supporters of Khomeini remained in the government. 
Today, both economic and political power in Iran is shared 
by about 150 clerics. Many of the clerics who hold political 
power are linked to five main Islamic charity foundations 
that essentially operate as vast holding companies, 
controlling industries which employ hundreds of thousands of 
workers and which produce shoes, cars, aluminun, 
pharmaceuticals, candy and even ham for export. 


In the 1980s, dissident religious movements of largely 
middle class character emerged in Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Algeria and Jordan. 

In Egypt, changes set in motion by Nasser in the 1960s 
set the stage for Islamic radicalism in the 1970s and 1980s. 
In the 1950s, Nasser had allied with the traditional elite 
and the Moslem Brotherhood against communism. But this 
alliance dissolved when, in the 1960s, he introduced 
socialist policies, adopted a quasi-Marxist ideology, and 
constructed a corporatist organization designed to 
subordinate the entrepreneurial class and the professions to 
state power. In the 1970s, and as a direct result of these 
changes, a number of radical Islamic groups emerged--most 
notably Munadhdamat al-Tahrir al-Islami (Islamic Liberation 
Organization), Jama’at al-Muslimin (Society of Muslims), and 
al-Jihad (Holy War). Beneath the banner of Islamic revival 
these groups launched a crusade to seize state power. 

In the 1970s, the Shia middle class, and the 
proletarian and peasant elements recruited by them, fueled a 
revival of militant Shia radicalism in Lebanon. 

The roots of this radicalism, as of almost everything 
that occurs in Lebanon, lie in the National Pact of 1943 
which created the political foundation of modern Lebanon. 
The Pact was concluded among Lebanon’s two principal 
business communities--the Sunni Moslems and the Christian 
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Maronites--and a small group of wealthy Shia landlords who 
own huge tracts of land in the mostly Shia-populated south. 
Within a decade of its conclusion, a massive rural migration 
of poor Shia from the south began to crowd the slums around 
Beirut. This migration was the result of the highly- 
concentrated system of land ownership in the south which had 
failed to provide employment for the rural masses. Attempts 
by President Chehab after the 1958 civil war to diminish the 
power of the traditional landlords and to develop the long- 
neglected Shii populated areas were blocked by the great 
landlords. The migration continued throughout the following 
decades. 

As the traditional patronage system which had helped to 
preserve the power and influence of the Sunni urban notables 
and Sh’ite rural landowners began to break down in the 1970s 
under the impact of civil war, the Shia middle class,’ with 
mass support from the Shia urban poor, made a bid for power. 

In Saudi Arabia, the rise of a militant Islamic 
movement emerged in the wake of policies and reforms which 
threaten to deprive the clergy of their control over Saudi 
society. This movement has been feeding off the frustrations 
of hundreds of thousands of university graduates who have 
been unable to find jobs. The movement has attacked 
virtually every aspect of Saudi domestic and foreign policy: 
the government’s refusal to endorse a call to Jihad (holy 
war) made by PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat at the Islamic 
Organization summit conference in Dakar in December 1991; 
Saudi participation in the peace talks with Israel; meetings 
between the Saudi Ambassador to the U.S., Prince Bandar, and 
leaders of American Jewish organizations; the Saudi 
Government’s banking and financial policies; the Saudi 
educational system and the participation of women in higher 
education, even though education of men and women is 
strictly segregated; and the King’s plans to institute 
political reforms, including the creation of a consultative 
council and a written body of laws. 

In Algeria, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) won 49% 
of the popular vote and 44% of the seats in Algeria’s 
parliament in the country’s first-ever parliamentary 
elections in December 1991. A second round of voting was 
expected to ensure the FIS the 2/3 control needed to change 
the constitution and override presidential vetoes. However, 
after the initial balloting, a High Security Council was 
formed to abort the electoral process. The FIS has appealed 
strongly to young urban Algerians, both religious and 
secular, who are without jobs (at least one in four 
Algerians is unemployed) or housing. The organization has 
declared its intent to establish an Islamic republic in 
Algeria in the Iranian mold, including the introduction of 
Shari’a law, a ban on the consumption of alcohol; a ban on 
women holding paid employment, except for widows and 
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divorced women who support children; and segregation of men 
and women in public life. 

In Jordan, radical elements emerged within the Moslem 
Brotherhood at the start of the 1980s and began developing 
"the infrastructure of an Islamic Republic," building 
Islamic clinics, schools, and Koranic studies centers 
throughout the country. In the Occupied Territories, Hamas, 
a militant Islamic organization which emerged during the 
Intifada--the Palestinian uprising on the West Bank and the 
Gaza strip--began challenging the Intifada’s secular 
leadership. Hamas is now working to undermine efforts by 
Jordan, Israel, the PLO, Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories, and other parties, to seek peaceful solutions 
to the Palestinian conflict at international conferences. 

The new Islamic groups that emerged in the 1970s and 
1980s are essentially conservative. Their leaders oppose 
land and other reforms which would destroy the socio- 
economic basis of traditional society. They are opposed to 
providing the masses with the type of education which they 
themselves received, and they oppose extending to women the 
career opportunities which they themselves enjoy. They 
preach and practice intolerance for other religions and for 
minorities. Their fundamental creed is that the separation 
of religion and politics which exists today in the Middle 
East--and which has existed in Islamic societies since 
shortly after the Prophet’s death in 632 A.D.--violates a 
sacred and essential tenet of Islam. Their fundamental aim 


is to gain control of the machinery of government and make 
it serve their interest, to block far-reaching reforms in 
economic and social structures, and to make competition for 
jobs and other valued goods in society, and participation in 
the economic and political life of their countries, subject 
to religious sanction and repudiation based on their own 
interpretation of Islam. 


Conclusions 


Both in Europe and in the contemporary Middle East, 
there was a return to militant, literal, old-fashioned 
religion in the course of industrial development. In both 
regions, this revival reversed a centuries-long trend in 
which religion had become increasingly separate from and 
subordinate to state power. Religious revivals in both 
regions played a central role in the class struggles which 
emerged as social and economic changes increasingly 
challenged structures of traditional society. In both 
regions, religion was used by politically-motivated social 
groups seeking to defend or extend their power by excluding 
other classes and groups from participation in political and 
economic life. 
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The aim of this analysis has been neither to redescribe 
or to interpret in terms of the history of church-state 
relations in Europe, the interaction of religion and 
politics in contemporary Islamic societies; rather, it has 
been to analyze both in comparative perspective, and to 
reinterpret both in terms of each other. In pursuing this 
aim, the paper does not argue that the current Islamic 
Revival and Europe’s nineteenth century Christian Revival 
can be understand wholly through comparisons with each 
other. But the comparison is a useful one, nonetheless. It 
recalls to view a chapter in Europe’s history which has 
often been overlooked by students of European historical 
development. And it suggests to students of the contemporary 
Middle East that insight into the Islamic Revival may be 
found, not only within the narrow terrain marked out for us 
by architects of that Revival, but within the broader arena 
of human experience and history, as well. 


Notes 


1. Three forms of the word ‘church’ will be used in 
this paper: (1) Church refers to the Catholic Church in 
Europe, and is also used in the title of a specific 
religious establishment, such as the Church of England; (2) 
church refers to both the Protestant and Catholic churches 
in Europe; (3) “church" is used in statements meant to apply 
to religious establishments generally, both Christian and 
Islamic. 

2. Defined as the "process whereby religious thinking, 
practice, and institutions lose social significance" and are 
increasingly restricted to the domain of private faith 
(Krausz, 1971-2: 212, as quoted in Pipes, 1982: 5). 


3. The English text of the Papal encyclicals which 
spell out these anathemas can be found in Koenig, 1943. 


4. Even at times when relations between the clergy and 
the revolutionary wing of Irish nationalism became strained 
(e.g., during the Fenian risings and conspiracies in the 
1860s), Catholicism remained associated with the nationalist 
cause. 


5. Alhough the Church condemned the Action Frangaise in 
1926, it later relaxed its ban against Catholics joining it. 


6. This was true of Iraq which, because of its peculiar 
circumstances--among which is the three-way split within its 
population between Sunni Moslem Arabs, Sunni Moslem Kurds, 
and Shia Moslems--has not confronted opposition from Islamic 
groups of the magnitude confronted by the other states 
discussed in this paper. A militant Shi’i organization, Hizb 
al-Da’wa al-Islamiyya, was established in Najaf in 1959 by 
the sons and agents of the Chief Mujtahid of Najaf, 
Ayatallah al’uzmah Muhsein al-Hakim. Besides the Da’wa, 
there are three other Shi’i opposition groups, the largest 
and most important of which is al-Mujahidin which was 
established in 1980. 


7. The main radicalist organization in Lebanon, Hizb 
Allah (Party of God), is an alliance of mostly Sh’ite middle 
class elements. 
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One of my favorite books is Patricia Williams' Alchemy of Race and Rights 
and one reason out of many for my treasuring it is the tone, the voice in 
which she speaks. It is a voice at once intensely personal -- vivid, particular, 
sometimes heartbreakingly intimate -- and political, that is, public, analytical, 
full of complex intellectual critique that unravels and makes plain some very 
obscure and complicated legal and theoretical issues. 


My topic today is the personal and the political. I want to explore both sides of 
that duality in order to understand the power of the way they interact. The 
personal and the political is one of the classic loci of feminist thought. Carole 
Pateman says that the "dichotomy between the private and the public is 
central to almost two centuries of feminist writing and political struggle; it is, 
ultimately, what the feminist movement is all about." (Pateman, 118) That is 
something of an overstatement, I think, but it is true that the distinction has 
functioned as a crucial axis in politics for many centuries and its examination 
remains tremendously fruitful for feminist analysis. We have just begun, 
really, to explore the power of this dichotomy, for women and for all people. 


This is not the paper I started out to write for this conference. It is not the 
paper advertised in the program. It is the paper I found myself needing to 
write, before I could begin what I had intended to write about the politics of 
suffering in contemporary politics. I trust you won't be disappointed with the 
change. The roots of the politics of suffering and of inclusion and exclusion 
are many and deep, and I have found, again and again, that excavations of 


longstanding truisms and ancient traditions are necessary for properly 
revealing them. 


This paper is part of a larger, longer work on suffering and it falls somewhere 
in the middle of that work. I came to this work as a trained political theorist 
and philosopher, and as a white middle-class feminist. I got caught, it seems 
irrevocably, when I realized, with a flash of intuition, as it were, that the 
entire tradition of western political theory does not once mention the topic of 
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suffering as a theme, concern, or subject of inquiry; that the entire four- 
volume enclyclopedia of philosophy does not have even one entry on the 
topic of suffering; that in fact absolute silence reigns in this entire realm of 
related discourses on the question of human suffering. This astounded me, 
and set me off on a long and strange journey of discovery and explanation. 


The work began, as the story begins, with the traditions, not of knowledge, but 
of faith, which in the west are those that have taken suffering as a central 
problem. I started with the biblical traditions, and articulated how the Hebrew 
prophets justified suffering as 1) holy, and 2) as deserved punishment for 
people's sins, and 3) as redemptive. Suffering was not only justified, it was in 
a powerful way seen as desireable. I looked at how suffering in the Hebrew 
Bible is connected, in eery and uncanny and incredible ways, with patriarchal 
condemnations and prohibitions against female sexuality. I also looked at 
Christian traditions and their interpretations of suffering through Paul and 
Augustine, in which suffering is made into embodied godliness and the 
ultimate redemption of humankind. ; 


This is a powerful history of practices and doctrines that hallow, explain, 
justify and even exalt suffering and this history forms the deepest strata of 
our own unconscious and even instinctive responses to suffering. But when 
we get to the modern world, which is where I am going now in this book, and 
in this paper, we come to what I can only call a powerful, reverberating 
silence. 


Silence is the huge central fact that we face when we look at suffering in our 
time. It is a silence that takes many forms and generates powerful political 
and personal effects. It is not an innocent silence, the silence of the willing 
earth before the seed is planted in it and watered. It is a powerfully 
constructed, disciplined, and enforced silence. It is an antiknowledge at the 
heart of modern power. It is denial -- objection, blocking, forgetting, 
resisting, repressing, proscribing, foreclosing, refusing. It is denial. 


Denial is a significant mechanism in the psychology of the self. It operates to 
split me off from my own pain. It is a systematic not knowing, of refusing to 
know, the history of my own psychic injury. People who work with trauma, 


with the hidden injuries of race and gender and sexuality, know well the 
dilemma of the researcher who just can't bear to know what she is coming to 
know only too well. Becky Thompson has written a book, A Hunger So Wide 
and So Deep, that documents the personal stories of woman of all races and 
classes and their relations to their own bodies. She also discusses her own 
reactions as a witness and a recorder of these stories of trauma and abuse. She 
initiates what is bound to be a long discussion of the problems denial poses 
for the research methodologies of the social sciences. The epistemology of 
not-knowing, and the power it both eats and begets, becomes the object of our 
meditations. 


I in my turn want to ask some questions about the denial of suffering that sits 
like a black hole sucking up the light at the core of the disciplines of public 
authority and political discourse in our time and place, which I am taking to 
encompass the past several centuries, the modern age. 


It is not only that people who talk about suffering in public are treated as 
whiny victims or utopian do-gooders who are embarrassingly, 
unproductively and inappropriately transgressing the bounds of proper social 
discourse. It is not only that people who make claims in the name of suffering 
are seen as calling, unforgiveably, upon our compassionate sensibilities, or 
on our guilty sense of social responsibility. This is terrible enough. I mean, 
talking about sex is considered liberating for everyone concerned, as Foucault 
has so assiduously reminded us. But talking about pain, suffering, injury, 
trauma, that is a truly living social taboo. 

It is also, even more importantly, a theoretical one. In theory there is silence 
about suffering. 


It is also the case that suffering can become a stigma of holiness or honor 
among oppressed or marginalized political groups. Competition among such 
groups about who should get the prize for the most horrendous and 
prolonged suffering and oppression can grow into an obsession and a 


disruption of alliances which prevents concerted political action, response, 
and coalition. 


Prominent feminist theorists have taken PatriciaWilliams to task, for 
instance, for "masochistically" airing her private fears and fantasies in print. 
It makes us look"soft," they think. People don't want to hear what you just 
learned in therapy today. They don't want to hear about the welfare mother 
with a hopelessly ill child, or the conditions of migrant farm workers. It calls 
for responses from them that they don't know what to do with. Is sympathy 
required? Or an on-the-spot analysis of patriarchal oppression that ties it all 
up? Or a saving story about spiritual mothers? Or a check? 


We are bombarded with newstories about suffering -- the famine in Somalia, 
the war-ravaged victims in Bosnia, the plight of black ghetto children killed 
in random drug violence, the tens of thousands dying of AIDS. No one 
knows what to do about any of it, and they don't want to hear any more. 
Modern discourses about suffering assault us with inchoate demands for 
help, but with no analysis, no causal connections, no interpretations of moral 
responsibilities that can lead to coherent political action. The constant 
demand for inchoate attention to suffering drains our emotional resources. 
There are no modern moral traditions, no contemporary ethical or political 
discourses that even consider, much less prescribe, adequate and effective 
political responses to suffering. And I want to know why. That is what this 
paper is about. 


Political theory, in the modern sense, begins with the humanists of the 
Renaissance and the Protestant revolutionaries of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, although scholars, particularly Quentin Skinner, have 
shown the forerunners of these ideas in the early consiliar movements of the 
later middle ages.! We need to begin there to see how theory systematically 
and determinatively banished suffering -- of the body and the soul, of the 
family and the workplace -- and excluded it from the public political realm. In 
the early modern theorists, public authority and the conception of the 
political that accompanies it, I will argue, were established, set up and created 
in such a way as to protect and defend, to secure and preserve, private 
inequalities of property, class, race and gender that were defined, and 


1Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 2 vols., 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 
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enforced, as private, that is, as characteristics having no place in the rational 
deliberations of liberal representative assemblies. We take the rationale so for 
granted, that public power depends on the private rights of citizens, that it is 
hard to envision the way in which the relationship was established with the 
opposite dependency in mind. But I'm getting ahead of myself. 


The silence about suffering that we live with is not then just a question of 
inappropriate social behavior. It is not just about the psychological defenses of 
the injured self. It is not about the resentments of the unlucky. It is a 
constructed and very meaningful effect of the way public authority was 
constituted as the modern state, and of the way the public realm was designed 
to be set apart from the private realm. It didn't just happen. It was constructed 
that way in the early modern period, with crucial political consequences. 


Feminist thinkers have of course considered critically and extensively the 
public-private distinction. Jean Elshtain’s groundbreaking book, Public Man, 
Private Woman, is sometimes idiosyncratic but is absolutely pioneering in 
the field.2 (She is surprisingly enthusiastic about Christianity in relation to 


women, for instance, and to my mind unaccountably hostile to Machiavelli, 
but her insights are legion.) Susan Moller Okin's Justice, Gender and the 
Family has given us powerful critical analyses of the issue in terms of 
contemporary political theorists, and Carole Pateman's work on the subject, 


especially in The Disorder of Women, is thorough and systematic and very 
useful.3 


But the feminist critique of the public-private distinction and the politics it 
entails remains fairly rudimentary and undeveloped, and it has tended to get 
lost in confusion. Is the distinction "tenable?" Do we somehow want to do 
away with it altogether as a constituent part of patriarchal hierarchy, or argue 
that it makes no sense? Do we want to preserve some right of privacy as 


2Jean Bethke Elshtain, Public Man, Private Woman, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981). 


3 Susan Moller Okin, Justice, Gender, and the Family (New York: Basic 
Books, 1989) and Carole Pateman, The Disorder of Women (Stanford: 
STanford University Press, 1989.) 


constitutionally necessary and legitimate? What might a legitimate preserve 
of privacy look like? Preserved from whom? 


Some of the confusion stems from feminists treating the public-private 
dichotomy as if it were one thing, rather than seeing it as a political 
deployment that has been used for different purposes and to do different jobs 
over the course of the past four centuries, a deployment which operates to 
delineate, preserve, protect, or undermine and subvert power differently in 
different contexts. A much more detailed historical and political geneaology 
of the practices associated with this dichotomy is needed to see how it works, 
and I mean to contribute to that effort here. 


Feminist theorists have concentrated their critique on certain central aspects 
of the way the public-private distinction has historically been and is currently 
drawn and used. The most obvious point of attack has been their insistence 
on the importance of power, coercion, and hierarchical oppression in the 
supposedly protected and nurturing private environment of the family. 
"Feminists have emphasized how personal circumstances are structured by 
public factors, by laws about rape and abortion, by the status of ‘wife,’ by 
policies on child care and the allocation of welfare benefits and the sexual 
division of labor in the home and workplace. ‘Personal’ problems can thus be 
solved only through political means and political action." (Pateman, 131) An 
important discussion of the need of women for full civil and political rights, 
especially privacy rights, and the value of "rights talk" for feminism in 
general is currently in full swing.4 But from the first, feminist theorists have 
made plain that "the personal is political" and they have demanded that the 
realm of the family be understood politically and so regulated. How this is to 
work and whether political intervention is the answer, especially given the 
modern construction of the political as the state, remains a salient question. 


In a second major way, feminist theorists have shown the private realm of 
the family to be both a major determinate of social and political values and a 
structural component of gender hierarchies. A large psychoanalytic literature 


4 See Okin, and also Diana Coole, "Constructing and Deconstructing Liberty: 
A Feminist and Poststructuralist Analysis,” Political Studies (1993), XLI, 83-95. 


has grown up around the issues of mothering and childrearing and around 
issues of sexual identity.” Feminists have also taken the personal realm quite 


seriously as the realm to which women have been relegated and in which 
they mostly live, thrive and work, and they have argued that the values of 
caring, nurturance, and interrelationship of this realm, completely 
undervalued in the rationalistic ethos of modern public life, can be and 
should be used to broaden and deepen our notions of ethical and political 
responsibility.6 


Basically, feminists have explored the fact that the public and private spheres 
are integrally related, and that all the realms classically designated as private -- 
beginning historically with the soul and then delineating the economy, 
including and finally focusing on the family and the body - are in fact ruled 
by, constituted by, and permeated by public and political structures of power, 
knowledge, and discipline, by public imaginations of individual autonomy 
and rational choice, by public valuings and devaluings of race and gender 
and class. This might mean, as Diane Coole suggests, minimally, that the 
distinction needs to be drawn differently, or it might mean, more radically, 
that "the distinction is itself untenable." (Coole, 85) "Indeed, far from 
guaranteeing a sphere of liberty, that distinction itself emerges as a 
constitutent of the patriarchal power which defines women as incapable of 
the autonomy that liberty requires, while practically excluding them from full 
and active citizenship (that is, liberty in the public sphere), via a sexual 
division of labour that maps onto a public/private distinction.” (Coole, 85). 


This analysis is perfectly correct as far as it goes, but it does not get us very far. 
Theorists who question whether the public-private distinction is any longer 
"tenable" tend to forget that the basis for the modern conception is private 
property. Few of these theorists really mean to abolish private property, or if 


they do, it is not because the disjunction does not hold, but because it holds all 
too well. 


5See Chodorow and Judith Butler and Jessica Benjamen. 
6See Gilligan and various feminist ethicists. 
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It also must be noted that the boundary between public and private is 
experienced quite differently according to race. Patricia Hill Collins makes the 
telling point, in Black Feminist Thought, that blacks experience the public 
realm as the white world; the whole black community, especially in 
segregated territories, is regarded as and functions in crucial ways as "family" 
and as "private."7 Class also has a great deal to do with how people experience 
both privacy and public authority. Ten-acre estates with high fences are more 
private than "public housing." The nomenclature is important. This use of 
"public" is one of the issues I will be exploring here. (Mothers of small 
children sometimes only experience privacy at all when they can shut the 
bathroom door.) How the distinction is experienced differentially needs to be 
rendered. The public-private distinction lives differently in the lives of 
welfare mothers than it does in the lives of corporate executives. Who has 
more privacy, do you think? Who benefits more from the perquisites of 
public authority? 


The original "realms" -- and the spatial metaphor is important -- which were 
cordoned off as private and therefore unavailable for public accounting or 
intervention were, first, the spiritual realm, as we will shortly see, and then 
the economy. The subordination of the family to the male head was taken 
utterly for granted. The body was not in fact much considered as a private 
domain in the early centuries of the modern age. That may have been because 
there were few remedies for its ills and medical science was effectively 
nonexistent, so that the afflicted were simply commended to God's care. The 
story of how the body has come to be by now the most primary and privileged 
locus of privacy over the past two centuries and what effects this has had on 
the increasing individualization of the private realm as well as on the 
emergence of race and gender as powerfully constructed ingredients of bodily 
and personal identity is work that very much needs to be done. Michel 
Foucault of course has led the way with his inexhaustible researches into the 
histories of the disciplines of the self and of sexuality as products of 
power/knowledge. 


7Patricia Hill Collins, Black Feminist Thought (New York: Routledge, 
Kegan, Paul, 1991). 


The public-private distinction has been a fundamental constituent of our 
conceptions of rights, liberty, authority, legitimacy, entitlement, dependency, 
autonomy, moral responsibility and political activity for near on to five 
hundred years. We need to know how it has worked and how it works now, 
what work it does in all these ways for different purposes and different 
constituencies. Whether it is "untenable" is hardly a real issue. It is the air we 
breathe. It is ingrained in our most everyday practices. 


Luther 


The earliest distinction between the public a: -rivate spheres was the 
distinction drawn between the sacerdotum . the regnum,, both united in 
one respublica Christiana. 8 That is, the earlie:. division into two separate 
realms was the division between the spiritual and the temporal spheres. But 
the division functioned originally within a unified and transcendental 
Christian world in which all orders and beings were united under the rule of 
the one great God. The division came to be powerfully effective, both 
religiously and politically, through the work of Martin Luther and later John 
Calvin in the sixteenth century, when this united Christian world came to be 
ferociously divided inta two warring Christianities. But there were earlier 
authors who had laid the groundwork for the politics of this division. 


Perhaps most important were Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockham, 
writing during the Great Schism of the fourteenth century. They were battling 
the absolutism of popes, and defending councils, and this defense involved 
two contentions. First, that "all coercive power is secular by definition, and 
thus that the idea of the Pope as the wielder of ‘any rulership or coercive 
judgment or jurisdiction’ over ‘any priest or non-priest' or ‘any individual of 
whatever condition’ is nothing but a ‘vicious outrage,’ and one which is 
utterly destructive of the peace of the world."(Skinner, 37). In other words, 
popes have (should have) no temporal power. The second contention was 
Ockham's, that the spheres of spiritual and temporal jurisdiction must be 
kept sharply divided from each other. "When Christ made Peter head of all 


8See Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1960), 142. 


believers, he "prohibited him and the other Apostles from exercising any 
dominion over kings and peoples....The Papal principate is not a jurisdiction 
or despotic power at all....it is a power established ‘for the saving of souls and 
the guidance of the faithful." (Skinner, 38-39). Nicolas of Cusa also criticized 
the "mingling of spirit with temporal business." 


Political theorists have rightly scrutinized and analyzed these sources in great 
depth and detail because they constitute the ideas and events out of which the 
foundational tenets of liberal or constitutional democracy came to be 
established as usable currency and as political law. The arguments against the 
absoluteness of popes were later turned against kings. That is all to the good, 
of course, but I want to look at these works as the sources and events which 
led to the radical segregation of woman in the private household sphere, to 
the consignment of all human suffering, of body and soul, in family and 
economy, both psychological and moral, to that same originally 
undifferentiated private sphere, out of the reach of public authority. It also led 
to the infusion of the public realm, carefully delimited in terms of legal 
boundaries and controlled jurisdictions, with the values of secular authority, 
rationality, autonomy, control, mastery, and of course, masculinity. 


It was Luther and the Reformation that brought the two separate spheres into 
play in a major way in the politics of the early modern age. Luther's new faith 
entailed the radical interiorization of all the issues of sin, suffering, and 
redemption that pertained to Christianity; they were moved inside the 
stricken soul of the individual believer. Suffering is the burden of the isolated 
and afflicted individual soul, Luther proclaimed, and the unregenerate state 
of the irretrievably fallen temporal world. In Luther we see the emergence of 
the new modern subject. Suffering is an inextricable part of his modern 
subjectivity. 


In his essay on "The Freedom of a Christian," Luther focuses on the "inner 
man": "the inner man cannot be justified, freed, or saved by any outer work 
or action at all, and these works, whatever their character, have nothing to do 


with this inner man."? Luther's and the reformers’ work invokes a whole 
series of dualisms that begin to resonate with particular force in the 
generations that followed theirs -- the contrast between inner and outer, 
between hidden and open, between free and unfree. For Protestants, the true 
life of man is internal and hidden, as is God Himself, Deus Absconditus, and 
the life of man is entirely unfree. It is not only that for Luther the only point 
of contact between God and man is the single soul of the individual; it is also 
that this soul is irremediably unredeemed, as is the world he inhabits. 


"Luther's point of order shrunk to the thinnest thread, a tensile strand he 
hoped would hold tight in the shipwrecked social world of his age. Clinging 
to the anchor of the Self, the Christian subject, male or female, dramatically 
turned inward, for there, Luther said, the Kingdom of God was truly to be 
found. No matter what winds blew about in the storm, the free Christian 
could live in the midst of saints or satyrs, criminals or citizens, decay or 
delight for his ‘true transformation...is entirely internal." (Elshtain, 81) 


The world of Luther brings back forcefully into play Augustine's pessimistic 
conception of man's fallen nature. Nothing that anyone can do can bring 
grace or redemption. Man's reason is, in context, ‘carnal’ and ‘absurd.’ The 
world is unregenerate and fallen; it is a world of evil and treachery. "We have 
all ‘fallen from God and been deserted by God,’ so that we are all completely 
‘bound, wretched, captive, sick, and dead....our wills remain at all times in 
total bondage to sin. We are all so ‘corrupt and averse from God' that we 

have no hope of ever being able to will 'things which please God or which 
God wills.’ All our actions proceed from our ‘averse and evil’ natures...and 
we can ‘do nothing but averse and evil things." (Skinner, 5) 


Because, for Luther, all things of value came from God and the soul's 
connection to such things comes in the private and hidden recesses of the 
innermost self, the temporal, external world was of no consequence for what 
mattered, and therefore order in that world was to be prized above all other 
things. Luther preached the absolute undeviating obedience of all subjects to 


%John Dillenberger, ed., Martin Luther: Selections from HIs Writings, (New 
York: Doubleday Anchor, 1961), 56. See also Elshtain, 81. 
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all temporal rulers, and he railed against the German peasants who uprose 
against authority in his name. He called upon Paul, especially chapter 
thirteen of the Epistle to the Romans, who called for full obedience to the 
powers that be. It was only inner worthiness or unworthiness that counted. 
Outside the soul, all was to be submission. 


There was a radical equalizing potential, of course, in Luther's new faith. If all 
that matters takes place in the recesses of the individual soul, then all souls 
are the same and equal."Religious experience was located around an intensely 
personal communication between the individual and God; the authenticity of 
the experience depended upon the uninhibited directness of the 
relationship....everything that stood between God and man had to be 
eliminated; the only true mediators were Christ and Scripture.” (Wolin, 149). 


Luther advocated the "priesthood of all believers,” a radical equality in the 
spiritual community that was subversive of hierarchy and authority. "There 
is no superior among Christians, but Christ Himself and Christ alone. And 
what kind of authority can there be where all are equal and have the same 
right, power, possession, and honor, and no one desires to be the other;'s 
superior, but each other's inferior?" (Luther,Works, vol. 2 , 262 ). Luther's 
doctrine of justification sola fide,, by faith alone, led him to "devalue the 
significance of the Church as a visible institution....The true church becomes 
nothing more than an invisible congregatio fidelium, a congregation of the 
faithful gathered together in God's name....the true church has no real 
existence except in the hearts of its faithful members." (Skinner, 10-11). No 
intermediaries, no priests, are necessary for communion or salvation. No 
authorities can bind conscience. 


But absolute obedience entails as well the necessity to submit to suffering. 
Luther tells the believer to "thank God that you are worthy to suffer for the 
sake of the divine word." Tyranny ‘is not to be resisted but endured." The 
people must be prepared to "suffer everything that can happen, rather than 
fight against your lord and tyrant,” he wrote in direct response to the 
Peasants Revolt of 1525 in a tract he published the next year called Whether 
Soldiers Too can be Saved. (Skinner, 17-19). He also reiterated the ancient 


biblical injunction, that the people suffer as a punishment for their sins. It is 
God's will. 


"For Luther the Christian family was the epicenter of human social existence. 
The family was an arena of compassion, concern, kindness, and emotion but 
Luther also located learning obedience to authority in the family." (Elshtain, 
89). Elshtain argues that Luther "tied the nature, structure, and purpose of 
secular order to that of the family." (Ibid., her italics). This is an 
overstatement, but not much of one. It is true that Luther saw the family as 
the heart of human existence and that he held very modern views on the 
value of conjugal equality and the naturalness of sexual desire, even female 
sexual desire. But Luther stressed obedience, in the family and to the state. 
Because he held the natural temporal world in so little regard, because it was 
fallen and degenerate, he allowed only private relations and values to matter 
and discouraged all interest in and participation in public life and 
institutions. 


And there is certainly a sense in which Elshtain's claim about the social 
centrality of the family, structurally, is quite correct. When the Church ceases 
to be a major institutional power in the society, the family becomes the 
modern institution in which Christian life, and by extension all spiritual and 
moral life, all life that centers around questions of sin, punishment, suffering 
and redemption, and all life that centers around psychic and bodily identity, 
all these most charged issues of life, come to be lodged squarely in the family. 
The family becomes the substitute for the whole lost unity of the Christian 
world. It becomes the soul's home, and women are its caretakers. Perhaps it is 
no wonder that the family remains so charged an issue in our own day. As 
issues of gender and family roles are presently reopened and put under 
feminist scrutiny, all the conflicts and values that were packed into the family 
realm at the dawn of the modern age, all the unspoken hierarchies, become 
explosive again. 


With Luther we begin to see the gulf opening and ever widening between 
private individuals, private morality, private salvation and a public world 
given over to ruthless coercion, to the accumulation of wealth and power, 


and the rationalization of political authority. But, as Hobbes was later to 
show, it took the modern state to establish and enforce this divide. 


The reformers that followed Luther into the turbulent and violent religious 
wars that wracked Europe in the sixteenth century had to come to terms with 
the problematics of this original Lutheran insistence on absolute obedience 
and nonresistance to public tyrants. They ended up by arguing the opposite -- 
that the people have a duty to overthrow wicked rulers -- but that came later. 


The secular rulers of Europe were quick to take up the new faith as a potent 
weapon in their struggles against the Church. It is of great historical 
importance that the princes of the many principalities of Germany and the 
kings and princes of England, Sweden and Denmark and the Netherlands all 
used the argument that the true church is and must be an invisible 
congregation of the faithful to justify taking control over the "fiscal privileges 
and landed wealth of the Church within their territories... these 
aims...provided the main motive in every country for theofficial acceptance 
of the Lutheran faith." (Skinner, 62). In Germany the Reformation was truly 
popular in many places and its acceptance less cynical than this motive 
suggests, but even in Germany "these ambitions often supplied the dominant 
motive for the behavior of the secular authorities." (ibid.) 


As Lutheranism spread, its political implications became more and more 
evident, controversial and important. The early Lutherans took up and 
propagated the archetypal Christian conception that the suffering caused the 
people, even the most manifest and brutal injustices of a tyrant, must be 
patiently endured. Suffering is justified because it is God's will and a 
punishment for the people's sins. The people shall "suffer patiently all the 
tyranny that he imposes on them in their bodies and their property." Tyndale 
reiterates that the Christian is bound to submit, "Therefore, I say, is a 
Christian called to suffer even the bitter death for his hope's sake, because he 
will do no evil." If we resist, we are seeking to evade a "just punishment 
deliberately imposed by God," says More. (Skinner, 70). 


The important point here for our purposes is that suffering is the burden of 
the private individual. It is precisely not the responsibility of the public 
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political authorities. Although all the philosophers and legal scholars and 
churchmen were sure to reiterate endlessly that princes should be righteous 
and follow God's laws and act for the good of the people, the suffering they 
caused was not to be held to their account, but to be borne patiently and 
privately by the individual believer. Suffering was private and it was not 
supposed to be held politically accountable. 


Eventually in the course of the actual massacres and persecutions and brutal 
wars that followed, the early political theorists came slowly and agonizingly 
to conclude that the people, indeed the people alone, and not private 
individuals (we will return to this point), the community as a whole had the 
right, later even the obligation, to rebel against and resist unjust tyrants, to 
actively move against injustice in the name of their own sovereignty. But 
this did not turn out to be quite the same thing as holding public authorities 
responsible for the people's suffering. 


In the seventeenth century, in the early contract theorists, as we will see, 
public officials were made to be accountable to lesser magistrates and then to 
representative assemblies. But they were held accountable in terms of 
political legitimacy, justice and law, and not in terms of suffering. Suffering 
was defined as private, through all of the historical permutations of the 
private realm. It remained a matter of individual conscience, of private 
morality and Christian charity, of personal fortitude and the deep vicissitudes 
of the self. Suffering was never, perhaps until our own time, made as a 
political claim upon the responsibility of public authority. 


A crucial corollary implication of Luther's belief in the centrality of the 
individual and the family for all matters of faithwas the conviction that the 
natural temporal world, the one to be wholly given over to the rule of kings 
and magistrates, was an unregenerate world, one from which the 
otherworldly saints, especially those of the more radical sects of the 
Reformation, could and should utterly withdraw. The basic creed of the 
Anabaptists was that "although the sword is ordained of God, it is outside the 


perfection of Christ." (Schleitheim Confession of Faith, 133, quoted in 
Skinner, 78). 


— 


The secular authorities form no part of the regenerate world; 
they merely exist because of the unfortunate necessity for 

sinful men to be coerced. This leads to the conclusion that, 

even if the apparatus of secular power may be needed to keep 
the peace amongst the unregenerate, they themselves have no 
need of it, since they have all been released from their sins by 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and have thereby become 
an elect community within the unregenerate world. It was thus 
entirely logical for them to insist on what they unceremoniously 
called 'a separation from the abomination.’...They refused to 
bear arms or to make use of any 'unchristian, devilish weapons 
of force’; they declared that ‘it is not appropriate for a Christian 
to serve as magistrate,’ and accordingly refused to use the 
lawcourts or to ‘pass judgment between brother and brother’; 
and they declined to pay war-taxes, to recognize existing laws of 
property or to take part in civic or political affairs. (Skinner, 78). 


True Christians are "sheep for the slaughter,” they must be "baptised in 
anguish, tribulation, persecution, suffering, and death.” (Skinner, 79). We 
might compare this with Hobbes’ description of the fate of men in the state of 
nature as "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short." We will see that the 


Protestant vision of the natural world as bleak and sinful, gruesome and 
unforgiving, was to be carried over as foundational and axiomatic in its 
secular versions a century later. The early modern theorists accepted the 
consequences of the view that the need for secular commonwealths originally 
arose in consequence of the Fall. (Skinner, 118). That is to say that it was a 
fallen world that needed to be governed by force by the now greatly extended 
powers of public authority. 


Perhaps the most important and longlasting “consequence” of the Lutheran 
Reformation was what the theorists of the Thomist revival and the 
churchmen of the Counterreformation specified as the "greatest" or "root" 
heresy of the new faith and its justifiers -- their denial of the efficacy of 
natural law in human law and the denial of the existence of inherent justice 
in men's minds and in their natural communities. Luther's insistence on the 
utterly fallen nature of man, the absolute inwardness and hiddenness of the 
single soul's struggle for redemption and that soul's ultimate dependence on 
faith, grace alone, necessarily entailed than men could not in any way find, 


produce, or reproduce any reflection of God's justice in their own social 
arrangements. There was no inherent justice on earth. 


The Thomists understood that they needed to be able to show, "in the words 
of the Decree concerning Justification ," issued at the Council of Trent, "that 
while men are doubtless full of moral weakness and are ‘servants of sin,’ the 
Lutherans must nevertheless be in error in denying men any element of 
"indwelling grace." (Skinner, 139). In the later part of the sixteenth century: 


Bellarmine acknowledges in his treatise Concerning Justification 
that the main heresy which needs to be resisted is the 
widespread and dangerous belief (which he cites from Luther's 
discussion of Galatians) that ‘faith alone justifies' and that ‘there 
cannot be any inherent justice in the soul of man’ (VI, 172,178) 
And Suarez similarly recognizes, at the start of his account of 
man's subjection to law, that the error which needs above all to 
be extirpated is 'the blasphemous suggestion of Luther’ that ‘it is 
impossible even for a just man to follow the law of God.’ 
(Skinner, 139) 


DeSoto and Suarez judge that this denial of man's inherent justice is "the 
root and basis of all the other heresies.” (Skinner, 140). 


"The early Jesuit theorists clearly recognized the pivotal point at which the 
political theories of Luther and Machiavelli may be said to converge: both of 
them were equally concerned, for their own very different reasons, to reject 
the idea of the law of nature as an appropriate moral basis for political life. It 
is in consequence in the works of the early Jesuits that we first encounter the 
familiar coupling of Luther and Machiavelli as the two founding fathers of 
the impious modern state." (Skinner, 143). 


Why? Why was this the most important heresy of Luther and the reformers? 
Why did it have such far-reaching implications for politics? What the early 
opponents of the new faith understood and what early modern political 
theorists had to grapple with as fundmental for everything else was the fact 
that denuding the world of all natural justice leaves everything up for grabs. 
A fallen world, where justice inheres only in vague and unemployable 
natural moral laws that are not agreed upon and cannot specify ethical 
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conduct or solve conflicts regarding the most basic issues of faith and 
responsibility, becomes a world where the mighty devise the rules and rights 
that serve them and secure them dominion, and they justify it by calling 
themselves, for instance, "divine kings,” or later, "the rational and 
industrious” (Locke). Men defend "by right" what they own against the 
encroachments of other men and public authorities. The political justice that 
is then given into the preserve of the state is carefully differentiated from the 
private rights of private individuals that the state is devised to secure. Justice 
in its deepest nature becomes private when rights become private. We will 
return to this argument at much greater length shortly, when we get to 
Hobbes and Locke. 


It should be said that this nullification of the seeming effectuality of natural 
law was not really a consequence of Luther's work or the work of the 
reformers except insofar as they can be held responsible for the breakdown of 
the medieval world itself and the breakthrough to the modern one. That is to 
say, modern history is not exclusively their fault. 


The first difference that made itself truly felt among men — I continue to use 
"men" in these pages because it was in fact men they were and we are talking 
about here -- the first difference that grew so large and intractible and 
unresolvable that it lead to outright war, so that it finally forced men to take 
account of it and to construct and reconstruct all their social institutions 
accordingly, was religious difference, difference of conscience. That is not the 
last difference to have this effect, short of war, we fervently hope, but it was 
the first. 


It had always been the case up until this point in history, in all known 
societies, that men and women had understood justice to be, in one way or 
another, sacred or god-given, and accessible to the people, through law, 
knowledge, reason or revelation. It was as fundamental an assumption of the 
Greek philosphers as it was of the Hebrew prophets, in the west. It had been 
axiomatic for twenty centuries in one form or another, as a foundation of an 
entire ordered universe, that spiritual, moral and political unity existed as 
one fully integrated and interrelated system, reflected on earth as it existed in 
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heaven.The nature of the system was debated, of course, but its existence was 
not doubted. 


The moral shattering that must have occurred when it became felt, known, 
experienced, and finally driven home that this unity no longer existed, that 
men no longer agreed on the most basic moral and religious truths or that the 
moral law no longer moved them in one large direction, but rather in two 
murderously opposed ones, and thus then in perhaps a thousand violently 
contradictory ones, this shattering is impossible for us really to imagine, 
living as we have been doing for quite a while with its manifold 
consequences. 


Natural law, the truths of universal reason were tried as a working substitute 
for one god's rule and protection, but since men couldn't agree on what 
natural law was or exactly what it told them to do, nor did it provide the 
security for doing it, justice had to be invented. And invented justice, as is all 
too clear to us by now, is not the same thing as god-given justice. It is partial. 
It is artificial and contrived. It is man-made. And, not surprisingly, it reflects 
the interests and the blindnesses of the men who invented it. 


Hobbes 


Thomas Hobbes was the first theorist to begin to grapple with the 
implications of this modern reality for politics, after the dread Machiavelli, of 
course. Hobbes writes of the human condition as one of unprecedented 
misery and unrelieved suffering, though he does not call it by that name. 
Hobbes wrote his great book Leviathan in 1651 in the midst of the English 
civil war and after one hundred years of social unrest, religious conflict and 
violence over religious values and political arrangements, so it is not 
surprising that he starts from the premise of the utter total wretchedness of 
men, "by nature." Economic and social conditions in England were changing 
rapidly and had been for a century, and Hobbes sees not just the misery of the 
masses of "masterless men" then arising in the country, but the decliing 
conditions of the gentry as well. 


In his splendid book The Evolution of Rights in Liberal Theory, Ian Shapiro 
stresses the changing, transitional nature of economic conditions as the 
important context of Hobbes’ work and relates his theory to what was 
happening in the society of his time. 


In 1641 the opinion was expressed that "the fourth part of the 
inhabitants of most of the parishes of England are miserable 
poor people, and (harvest time excepted) without any 
subsistence,"and in the 1680s King estimated that laborers, 
cottagers, and paupers constituted as much as 47 percent of the 
population. Real wages fell by about two thirds over the 
sixteenth century, and although they began to rise slowly at the 
end of the century, a worker born in 1580 would never earn half 
of his grandfather's wage. This marginalization produced a large 
and growing population living at or near the poverty line and 
concentrated in the towns, especially London, whose population 
may have increased eightfold between 1500 and 1650. 

(Shapiro, 25-26). 


Hobbes saw not only the threat to the remnants of feudal obligation that such 
conditions implied; he also saw the destructive effects of the conflicts between 
the king, church, and the nobles over land and titles. " The state had for over 
a century been taking a powerfully active role in the destruction of feudal 
property relationships and the creation of modern transmissibility in land. 
Both through its own confiscation and sale of church lands after the 
Reformation and through its central role in dismantling feudal land law,the 
state in late Tudor and early Stuart England was distributing “initial” 
property rights in their modern form of exclusive transmissable dominion." 
(Shapiro, 32) In Hobbes’ time, the years and years of religious war and the 
ongoing political conflict had taken their toll on all moral and political values 
and social cohesion. Hobbes saw the condition of all men as unprotected; he 
saw men as unconnected to each other or to any common institution, as 
living in a condition of unrelieved fear and suffering. 


At least in the centuries before the Reformation, suffering had been contained 
in a transcendent overarching Christian worldview. It was given meaning 
and purpose by God and church and served to unite the individual with the 
community and with God. The private world was knit together with the 
public world, one set of practices, discourses, institutions and beliefs, however 
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hierarchical and locked into tradition, bridging all differences and plights. In 
fact, the distinction between two such separate realms as in some way 
mutually exclusive, made no sense in that context, as it does not in most 
traditional societies. 


With the advent of the Renaissance and the deep interiority and violently 
hostile externalities of the Reformation, suffering devolved upon the 
individual as a personal burden and responsibility. Body, soul, psyche and 
property were cut off from any organic connections to community or to 
structures of overarching meanings. The early modern theorists, then, 
recognized a new kind of suffering, the suffering of a modern subject, 
isolated, internally divided, and anxious, struggling alone in a fearsome and 
violent world. Hobbes gives us the most potent description of this condition. 
And for Hobbes, the remedy for such suffering was power -- the impositon of 
order by an absolute public authority. The public realm comes to be a 
guarantee of at least the minimal conditions of peace wherein which private 
lives can be led. 


Jean Elshtain is quite right when she says that for Hobbes, "human beings are 
anxious, fearful, threatening to themselves and others, full of inherent 
destructive passions," and that the existence of families does not mitigate the 
harshness of these natural conditions, "in part because with the birth of each 
child the state of nature, a seething within, is reproduced." 


The ‘dominion’ of the father within the family is not some 
smooth order passed on from generation to generation; 
instead, each father must make his children submit to him, 
through a struggle, by the use of ‘natural force.’ He can destroy 
them should they refuse to obey. The threat of destruction is 
the basis of the Hobbesian solution to the problem of order 
on all levels and in each arena of human intercourse. 
(Elshtain, 110) 


Hobbes experienced the threat of destruction as the overriding and 
determining reality of all life, both private and public. 


But Elshtain really misses the point, I believe, of Hobbes' nominalism and his 
theory of language. Hobbes writes in an historical period in which, for 
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generations, what one man called "faith," another called "treason," and what 
one man called "liberty," another called “anarchy.” He is the first modern 
theorist, perhaps even the first postmodern theorist, to see that speech itself is 
never individual but always social, that references and meanings are never 
fixed but always already socially constructed, and that when social agreement 
on meanings fails, babble and nonsense ensue. 


Hobbes thinks that science and public authority can save this situation. We 
are more skeptical. But what makes Hobbes still so truly vital, so alive as a 
thinker even in our day, is his radical insight into the depths of the problem 
and the completeness of the chaos that is brought about and signified by the 
permanent breakdown of consensus on the most basic moral meanings. 
Hobbes sees that it is all the way to language itself that moral conflict holds 
sway. He sees through the subjectivity of language to passion, to isolated 
particulars, to fearful and hungry individuals shorn of all heritage, context, 
and common culture, to power and the attributes of abstract and vain egos, 
finally all the way to proto-utility functions, and all of this to enable him to 
find a method for establishing meaning. 


If God cannot guarantee that justice means justice, and manifestly he cannot, 
then men have to invent a mechanical god, Leviathan, to assign and enforce 
common meanings. In a way it doesn't even matter, Hobbes says, what 
meanings he enforces, as long as there are common meanings and established 
rules. The very ability to establish meaning at all is what is at stake. 


Hobbes is not so much interested in imposing a scientific vocabulary on social 
life, or depriving people of voice in a "Great Silence," as Elshtain maintains. 
(Elshtain, 112-113). He is much more interesting than that. He wants to see 
what possible basis there could be for language, for meaning, once the 
established moral vocabularies have been battered beyond repair and declared 
bankrupt and no one can bring another to agreement on even the most 
everyday uses of terms. 


When we conceive the same things differently, we can hardly 
avoid different naming of them. For though the nature of that 
we conceive, be the same; yet the diversity of our reception of 
it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and prejudices 
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of opinion, gives every thing a tincture of our different 
passions. And therefore in reasoning a man must take heed of 
words; which besides the signification of what we imagine of 
their nature, have a siginification also of the nature, disposition, 
and interest of the speaker; such as are the names of virtues and 
vices; for one man calleth wisdom, what another called fear; 
and one called cruelty, what another justice ....And therefore 
such names can never be true grounds of any ratiocination. 
(Hobbes, Leviathan, 24-25) 


Hobbes has a strikingly contemporary understanding of language. "For true 
and false are attributes of speech, not of things. And where speech is not, 
there is neither truth nor falsehood ." (Hobbes, 21) Moreover, he sees that 
speech is always located in a speaker, who has passions and a body, who has a 
"nature, disposition, and interests." There is no neutral place outside of one's 
social position and personal needs from which to speak. "Men give different 
names, to one and the same thing, from the difference of their own passions: 
as they that approve a private opinion, call it opinion; but they that mislike it, 
heresy: and yet heresy signifies no more than private opinion.” (Hobbes, 67). 
When there are only private opinions, how shall a public justice prevail? 
This remains our question as well. 


Hobbes understands that the most crucial moral terms, the ones that carry the 
greatest power and emotion, function in the same way -- they have no 
independent or objective moral reference. 


And because the constitution of a man's body is in continual 
mutation, it is impossible that all the same things should always 
cause in him the same appetites and aversions: much less can 
all men consent, in the desire of almost any one and the same 
object. But whatsoever is the object of any man's appetite or 
desire, that it is which he for his part calleth good: and the object 
of his hate and aversion, evil; and of his contempt, vile and 
inconsiderable. For these words of good, evil, and contemptible 
are ever used with relation to the person that useth them: there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any common rule 
of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves; but from the person of the man, where there is 

no commonwealth; or, in a commonwealth, from the person 
that representh it; or from an arbitrator or judge, whom men 
disagreeing shall by consent set up, and make his sentence the 
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rule thereof. (Hobbes, 32-33) 


Setting up a public authority or judge is the only way, Hobbes will argue, that 
common ground can be created. It is the very most basic foundation for 
Leviathan. Because each men defines his terms relative to his own needs and 
wants. Each man sees his life through his own preferences and interests. No 
language holds a stable context through which, transparently, reality or others 
can be contacted. There is no reference that holds the same across differences 


in people, stations, and circumstances. There is no "right reason" in nature at 
all. 


",..but no one man's reason, nor the reason of any one number of men, 
makes the certainty;...And therefore, as when there is a controversy in an 
account, the parties must by their own accord, set up, for right reason, the 
reason of some arbitrator or judge, to whose sentence they will both stand, or 
their controversy must either come to blows, or be undecided, for want of a 
right reason constituted by nature; so it it in all debates of. what kind soever." 
(Hobbes, 26). 


Here it is, the heresy that lies at the root of all the others -- that there is no 
right reason in nature at all. This is still a controversial assertion. 


Hobbes is describing a world where the basis of any connection between 
people, between minds, is uncertain at best, impossible at worst. This is a 
world of individuals so private that even the meanings of words are private, 
idiosyncratic and unreliably biased, and men need a judge to arbitrate 
between them, to give order to their very language. It is a world of the most 
intense suffering imaginable, "in nature," as Hobbes makes plain. 


Having shown that there is "no right reason in nature," Hobbes goes on to 
assert what was, by 1651, obvious to all -- that “there is no such finis ultimas, 
utmost aim, nor summum bonum, greatest good, as is spoken of in the books 
of the old moral philosophers...[concerning] these qualities of mankind that 
concern their living together in peace and unity." (Hobbes, 63). 


Men do not live together in peace and unity: 
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I put for a general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual and 
restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in death. 
And the cause of this, is not always that a man hopes for a more 
intensive delight, than that he has already attained to; or that he 
cannot be content with a moderate power: but because he cannot 
assure the power and means to live well, which he hath 
present, without the acquisition of more....Competition of riches, 
honour, or other power, inclineth to contention, enmity, and 
war: because the way of one competitor, to the attaining of his 
desire, is to kill, subdue, supplant, or repel the other. 

(Hobbes, 64). 


Men in the state of nature fear other men. They share no common values, 
and they value themselves inordinately in relation to how they are valued by 
others. But, Hobbes asserts, “virtue consisteth in comparison," and "the value 
or worth of a man, is as of all other things, his price; that is to say, so much as 
would be given for the use of his power: and therefore is not absolute; but a 
thing dependent on the need and judgment of another." (Hobbes, 42, 57). It is 
"fear of oppression” that disposes men "to seek aid by society: for there is no 
other way by which a man can secure his life and liberty." (65) 


In their natural condition, men are radically equal, "in their felicity, and 
misery." "Nature has made men so equal, in the faculties of the body, and 
mind" that "when all is reckoned together, the difference between man, and 
man, is not so considerable, as that one man can thereupon claim to himself 
any benefit, to which another may not pretend, as well as he." (80). 


And Hobbes does mean men here. He presupposes that these men are heads 
of families, but women are so far from his mind, so absent from his 
estimation of the fundamental nature of things, that he can write, completely 
unselfconsciously, that he imagines "a company of men at the very first to 
have been all created together without any dependency one of another, or as 
mushrooms (fungorum more ) they all on a sudden were sprung out of the 
earth without any obligation one to another." (Hobbes, De Cive, ch 8.) 


Like mushrooms, sprung out of the earth, without any obligations, and, it 
must be noted, without any mothers. 


Men are not happy in this natural situation. They are more aggressive than 
mushrooms. “Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a 
common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which is 
called war; and such a war, as is of every man, against every man.” It is not 
just the actual condition of fighting that counts as war, but the "tract of time, 
wherein the will to contend by fighting is sufficiently known.” (82.) Men who 
live "without other security, than what their own strength, and their own 
invention, shall furnish them withal" live in perpetual uncertainty, in 
"continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the life of man, solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short." (82). 


Is this not a secular version of Luther's fallen and degenerate world? In this 
state, there is no justice and injustice -- these concepts have no meaning. "To 
the war of every man, against every man, this also is consequent; that 
nothing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice 
have there no place. Where there is no common power, there is no law: 
where no law, no injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two cardinal 


virtues. Justice and injustice are none of the faculties of the body, nor mind.” 
(Hobbes, 83). 


Hobbes is no more than describing, he believes, the facts of the situation as 
they had been experienced by the inhabitants of the countries of Europe over 
many past decades. With no common rules or rulers, no agreed upon 
standards and no way to enforce unity, the principles of morality are useless; 
they become private opinions and no match for force and fraud and the 
"restless search for power after power never ceasing until death." There is 
also in this natural state "no propriety, no dominion, no mine and thine 
distinct; but only that to be every man's that he can get: and for so long, as he 
can keep it."(83). 


But facts these are not. For in relation to the state of nature, Hobbes 
simultaneously begins to talk about rights, and rights are not about facts, but 
about powers and privileges and who gets them and who does not. Now the 
modern concept of rights actually began to be formulated in the early 
sixteenth century, and, as Quentin Skinner reminds us, there were precursors 
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then as well. John Mair and the "Sorbonnists” talk about rights as a kind of 
“unconditional possession" of something, involving a "liberty of disposal 
which a man may be said to have -- in Mair's own example -- in relation to 
his own coat." (Skinner, 121). It is a right of exclusive dominion. The right of 
private property is the paradigmatic example of such a right, as we shall see, 
although the right of conscience was the first to be fully articulated. (See 
Skinner, 240, 244-45). 


It might be noted here that the right of conscience, which was the first right to 
be articulated in the private realm, the first right that began to construct the 
private realm as private in the modern sense, is an equalizing right. All men, 
and women for that matter, have consciences and all consciences count 
equally. The right of private property, on the other hand, the "second" right 
to be articulated, in the seventeenth century, and the economic realm as a 
private realm which it helped to construct, was an unequalizing right and the 
realm it protected a realm of inequalities. As Sheldon Wolin reminds us 
"property signified inequality - inequality of capacities and, consequently, of 
power. The determination to protect property by constitutional guarantees 
was understood to mean the protection, perpetuation, and encouragement of 
inequality."!9 Wolin quotes Madison on the constitutional guarantees for 
such inequality. It is John Locke who first sets himself the problem of trying 
to justify this arrangement. 


When Hobbes distinguishes jus and lex , right and law, he is drawing for the 
first time the modern distinction, which has had such profound historical 
consequences. It had been the case that rights followed from laws, and human 
laws followed from divine laws, from God's overarching kingdom of law and 
duty. There were theological problems with the early delineation of the 
nature of rights, even in this context -- the question of whether rights were 
rights because they were just, or whether they were rights because they were 


the will of God. Locke continued to have this problem in his justification of 
natural rights. 


10Sheldon Wolin, "The Idea of the State in Am ca," in The Problem of 


Authority in America, eds., Diggens and Kann, (/’hiladelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1981) 49. 
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But Hobbes, as a rather complete modernist, strictly separates rights from law. 
The "right of nature" or natural right of man is "the liberty each man hath, to 
use his own power, as he will himself, for the preservation of his own nature; 
that is to say, of his own life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which in 
his own judgment and reason, he shall conceive to be the aptest means 
thereunto.” (Hobbes, 84) The law of nature, on the other hand, is a general 
precept or rule that "bindeth" man; it is an obligation, the very opposite of a 
liberty. Shapiro says "Natural rights thus indicate the human capacity for free 
action. This conceptual division marks an important shift in the Western 
tradition away from an emphasis on natural law to the centrality of 
individual natural rights." (Shapiro, 41). Of course, rights and law are 
continually transformed and reintegrated as modernity progresses, but the 
grounding of law in private rights was the crucial move. 


So Hobbes separates natural rights from any overarching or collective moral 
principles and from any keeper of such a system. Traditionally, natural law, as 
flowing from divine law, placed some limitations on man's natural powers. 


Men had rights, but they derived from a morality that framed all human 
activities and assigned men not only rights but duties and responsibilities. 
What men owed to God was concomitant with what rights they could claim 
for themselves, as these were God-given. Hobbes starts with men, with their 
"natural freedom" and with their unlimited desire, and men’s rights flow 
from their nature and capacities themselves and not from anything that 
transcends them. Rights and morality have no other ground than the 
individual's power. 


Rights seem to exist simply by inhering in the nature of the individual, all 
alone in the state of nature. This is an important departure and a precedent 
with many historical consequences. The individual subject is constituted 
above all as a solitary rights-bearing private person in disconnection from any 
others and from any corresponding social duties or responsibilities. Rights are 
emphatically not social, on this account. They do not come from the 
community. They pertain to individuals alone and are, in this sense, 
prepolitical. They make a claim against public authority, but seem not to flow 


from it. As we will see, this is a subterfuge and Hobbes shows us that it is. In 
fact, the state is needed to enforce rights, and in fact it creates them. 


Now rights are discovered by reason, Hobbes says, but reason is not enough 
to see them enforced. As Hobbes argues, men, not to mention women, reason 
according to their wants and dispositions. And their wants are infinite, 
unlimited. In the state of nature, says Hobbes, "it followeth, that in such a 
condition, every man has a right to every thing; even to another man's 
body."(Hobbes, 85). Now this, it seems to me, is the true innovation, the truly 
new thing that comes to life in the modern era, the unprecedented departure 
that Hobbes describes but which was unthinkable before. Men are born free, 
utterly free, and they have a "right to all things, even to another man's body." 
(It goes without saying, I guess, that men have a right to women's bodies, in 
such a situation.) Why should it be the case that "every man has a right to 
every thing,” except that "in nature," "there is no mine and thine," and every 
man can take whatever he can get his hands on and can keep others from 
taking back. In a state of war, "force and fraud are the cardinal virtues," and 
insofar as men in nature exist in a state of a war of all against all, anything 
goes. But why should it have been felt, experienced, constructed such that 
men have only their desires and no duties, that however horrendous the 
consequences of their freedom, given their numbers and proximity and 
competition, they are nevertheless so free that they have a "right" to 
everything, without limit? It is calling this a "right," which cails up in us 
historically a sense of moral justification and legitimacy, that is problematical. 
Is Hobbes entitled to those connotations? What were the political 
consequences of this construction of rights? 


Hobbes says that in the absence of authority there are no limits and people 
have rights to everything, but he also shows that people have no way to 
protect themselves in this state, and that they therefore consent to give up all 
their rights, by a social contract to which they agree among themselves, to 
appoint a public authority, a sovereign, to represent their own collective 
sovereignty and security, and all rights are given over to the sovereign in 
return for security. 


The only way to erect such a common power...is to confer 
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all their power and strength upon one man, or upon an 
assembly of men, that they may reduce all their wills, by 
plurality of voices, unto one will...and every one to own, 
and acknowledge himself to be the author of whatsoever 
he that so beareth their person, shall act, or cause to be 
acted, in those things which concern the common peace 
and safety....This is more than consent, or concord; it is a 
real unity of them all, in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man, in such manner, 
as if every man should say to every man, | authorize and 
give up my right of governing myself, to this man, or to 
this assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give up 
thy right to him, and authorize all his actions in like manner.... 
And this is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, 
to speak more reverently, of that mortal god ... to which we owe 
our peace and defence. 

(Hobbes, 112) 


It is only by giving up their rights to this "mortal god,” this artificial god, that 
people get back their rights, most of them, anyway. It is only to the contract, to 
this artificially contrived commonality, that all rights are owed. 


"Following the contract, people are entitled only to what the law permits. 


Even property rights are regarded as postcontractual, distributed by the state." 
(Shapiro, 29). So Hobbes shows us also and simultaneously that rights are 
collective and social and distributed by the state, even though he locates them 
originally in the individuals in the state of nature. The state is what makes all 
meaning, and all rights, possible and effective. This is a paradox that runs 
through liberal theory, and each side of the paradox is used for different 
political purposes. 


By depicting society dissolved into miserable warring individuals, who are 
nevertheless the repositories of all meaning and all moral judgment, 
however bereft of all common connections, Hobbes makes it possible to 
justify completely private dominion, which in the centuries that followed 
came particularly to mean the dominion of private property. By showing that 
no order or possession can possibly follow from such a war of all against all, 
however, he shows that the state, the embodiment of whatever common 
consensus these individuals can muster, indeed their only commonality, is 
what in fact makes possible and distributes, serves and protects, constitutes 
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and enforces, all rights and all exclusive dominion, economic, familial, or any 
other kind. 


Exclusivity is important here. As Sheldon Wolin says, "The function of legal 
regulations was to prescribe legitimate lanes of action in political space which 
private persons could pre-empt....Thus the appetite of one subject becomes 
realizable because the sanction of the law has inspired aversion or withdrawal 
on the part of other individuals." (Wolin, 1960, 284-85). In this world, the law 
protects and enforces the private exclusive dominion of the individual 
subject; there are only individuals and the state, and the rights of both are 
entirely dependent on the functions of the other. The public and private 
realms and the rights they create come into existence together. They are 
codependent. Ideologically, however, it served the power of private property 
to assert the ontological priority of individuals and their rights to all things, 
and to see the state as an adjunct of that. 


Michel Foucault puts this point in a slightly different way, that may enable us 
to understand it better. He says that "the essential role of the theory of right, 
from medieval times onwards, was to fix the legitimacy of power; that is the 
major problem around which the whole theory of right and sovereignty is 
organized." What this means is that "the essential function of discourse and 
techniques of right has been to efface the domination intrinsic to power in 
order to present the latter at the level of appearance under two different 
aspects: on the one hand, as the legitimate rights of sovereignty, and on the 
other, as the legal obligation to obey it." Consequently, the regime of right, in 
which Foucault includes laws and all the practices and institutions 
responsible for their application, "transmits and puts in motion relations that 
are not relations of sovereignty, but of domination....The system of right, the 
domain of law, are permanent agents of these relations of domination, these 
polymorphous techniques of subjugation. Right should be viewed, I believe, 
not in terms of a legitimacy to be established, but it terms of the methods of 
subjugation that it instigates."11 


11Michel Foucault, "Two Lectures," in Power/Knowledge (New York: 
Pantheon, 1980), 95-96. 


It is true that the system of rights, public and private, instigated in the 
seventeenth century involved establishing methods of subjugation. What 
woman would not know that? But rights, as Foucault argues, are powers, and 
as instigated in the seventeenth century, they were invested not only in 
sovereigns and laws but simultaneously in individuals, as Hobbes' insists, 
and because of this bifurcation, rights can be used for, or against, particular 
forms of subjugation. This is not to say that rights are neutral. That is not 
what I mean. But rights are a political and historical instrument of power, a 
weapon of war by other means, as Foucault would agree, a means of struggle 
and contestation, and they can be used by either side. Legitimacy is a strategic, 
political achievement, and all kinds of people can end up as legitimate, as 
wielders of new and unprecedented rights. 


Foucault also reminds us that "at the heart of the State, or rather, at its head, 
there exists something which constitutes it as such, and this is sovereignty, 
which Hobbes says is precisely the spirit of Leviathan. Well, rather than worry 
about the problem of the central spirit, I believe that we must attempt to study 
the myriad of bodies which are constituted as subjects as a result of the effects 
of power."(ibid., 98) But it is also Hobbes, of course, who tells us what these 
subjects, constituted by rights, are like, before the creation by them of 
Leviathan. They are miserable, suffering, vain and power-hungry, fearful, 
infinitely desiring "mushroom" men, with "rights" to all things, who come 
together only out of their conflict and dread. This is not a story of sovereignty 
in the usual sense, the great king's glory, but a simulated artificial 

simulacrum of glory, carefully circumscribed as to its functions and 
legitimacy. Sovereignty, yes, is a central preoccupation of the rules of right. 
But at the very beginning of that discourse and the practices it generated, 
Hobbes showed us as well the domination, and the subjects that are 
constituted by this economy of power. 


By Locke's time, the necessity for the state to create and protect private rights 
had been obscured. The liberal ethos has always been that individuals, with 
inherent rights, by their consent allow the state and bestow public legitimacy. 
But Hobbes shows us that the social, the common, the only collectivity is the 
state, and that it is this collectivity that assigns rights. Locke establishes the 
social as a prepolitical state. Rights inhere in this natural nut supposedly 
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nonpolitical society.What is accomplished by excluding politics from this pre- 
existing distribution of private property? 


Hobbes allows the state "absolute and arbitrary" power, but, as Shapiro so 
rightly emphasizes, the state functions through "published rules," and it is 
"fundamentally regulative of private interaction. A very wide area is 
envisaged where private rights of exclusive dominion (over objects and 
actions) prevail." (Shapiro, 29). It is important, he reminds us, not to "conflate 
a regulative state with a minimal one." A regulative state can be very 
interventionist. 


The most important private right and the one that became paradigmatic for 
all rights that followed in liberal theory was the right of private property. 
"Hobbes grounds ail property rights in positive law and thereby links the state 
to the preservation of private property. The subject has no property right 
against the sovereign (and can therefore legitimately be taxed) but his 
property right against other subjects is inviolable" and enforced by the state. 
(Shapiro, 31). 


The economic functions of the Hobbesian state include the distribution of 
property rights, taxation, the regulation of foreign trade, the regulation of the 
mode, but not the substance of contracts, money, colonization and the 
provision of poor relief for the unemployable. All the rest is private liberty: 
"The Liberty of a subject lyeth therefore only in those things, which in 
regulating their actions, the Sovereign hath praetermitted: such as is the 
Liberty to buy and sell, and otherwise contract with one another, to choose 
their own aboard, their own diet, their own trade of life, and institute their 
children as they themselves think fit, & the like." (Hobbes, 264). This is a 
strongly negative libertarian view of society and its relation to public 


authority. "The greatest Liberty of Subjects," says Hobbes, "dependeth on the 
silence of the Law.” 


Hobbes understands all actions and all social relationships as essentially 
private. The state may guarantee the form of contracts, but it may not specify 
or restrict their content or substance.It is there to guarantee and enforce the 
peace, but what people do with that peace is their own business. This 
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overwhelming expansion of and justification for the private sphere reflected 
not only historically developing conceptions of the market and economic life, 
but as we have seen, the central demands for religious toleration that figured 
so centrally in English politics at that time. The establishment of the public- 
private division itself, as "scientific," "natural," and "inevitable," not to 
mention completely ahistorical, obscured its political functions. 


Hobbes embedded his theory of rights in an innovative theory of law "as 
resting on a generalized agreement among equal individuals, which both 
constitutes civil society and confers legitimacy on the actions of the state. All 
positive rights are embedded in a command theory of law whose legitimacy 
derives from this contract." (Shapiro, 40). The contract in turn enforces the 
legitimacy of the individualo rights it distributes and protects. Hobbes's 
theory is pioneering because it is radically egalitarian and brings forward the 
notion of individual consent as the basis of all political and public legitimacy. 
But Hobbesian individuals live in total moral and political isolation. In 
contrast to medieval conceptions of society which were powerfully corporatist 
and hierarchical, Hobbes sees only radically equal and alienated individuals 


and the construction they are eventually forced rationally to will into 
existence, the state. There are no intermediary institutions or associations that 
link people into social groups and relationships. There are no groups or 
associations. There are only isolated individuals and the state. This 
conception has had important moral and political consequences. 


Shapiro says: "One of the main reasons that Hobbes's account proved to be of 
such lasting influence lies in its compatibility with the monumental changes 
in English public and private law that occurred in the seventeenth century, 
providing the basis for the modern, secular, national states of the post- 
Enlightenment period. Central among these changes was the destruction of 
an independent basis for public law, and the growing tendency to perceive it 
as secondary to, and derivative of, the system of private law." (Shapiro, 48). 
Private individuals and their private actions and private contracts, regulated 
by private law — this is the basis of the liberal state. The public authority was 


necessary only to guard against the exercise of private violence.!2 But also, as 
Hobbes is the first to demonstrate, public authority is brought into existence 
and used in order to construct and defend exactly these private rights -- so 
howevermuch they are made to appear, and are ideologically defended in 
liberal theory, as springing naturally into existence with free individuals, they 
are as well and simultaneously social and collective and deployed in political 
ways to do the political work of inclusion and exclusion. It is here that it 
becomes important who can and who can't own private property and the 
political rights that go with it. Women and people of color could not own 
property. They were defined as less than human, as inherently unable to 
exercise the rationality and autonomy that rights require. 


Perhaps the most significant influence Hobbes has had in the long run, 
besides his formal egalitarianism and the centrality of consent in his 
interpretation of political legitimacy, which Locke and later theorists 
developed further, was his notion of morality and its predication of and on 
the isolated individual. "Hobbes isolated the individual morally by making 
him the only meaningful subject of moral predicates, and by considering his 
wants, needs, and aspirations in isolation from those of all others, except 
insofar as these latter can assist or retard the pursuit of his own goals." 
(Shapiro, 50). 


Perhaps even more importantly, the lasting consequences of this construction 
is to see ethical meaning, choice, and responsibility only in terms of 
individuals and rational principles. As feminist theorists have argued 
powerfully in the past decade, this is an entirely one-sided and decidedly 
masculinist conception of ethical action and moral responsibility. The ethics 
of relationship, of care, of nourishing connection, of the inevitable 
intertwining of social rights and responsibilities, are ruled out by such an 
individualist, rationalist conception of moral work.13 


12See Deborah Baumgold, "Pacifying Politics: Resistance, Violence, and 
Accountability in Seventeenth-Century Contract Theory," Political Theory, 
Vol. 21 No. 1, (February 1993) 6-27. 

13See Carol Gilligan, In A Different Voice (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1982); Seyla Benhabib, "The Generalized and the Concrete Other,” in 
Benhabib and Cornell, Feminism as Critique (Minneapolis: University of 
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Hobbes is the most individualist of all early modern theorists. If even today 
we argue, for instance, about affirmative action and whether discrimination 
and compensation for discrimination can be applied to disadvantaged groups 
or must be applied to individuals only, this very argument is a legacy of the 
kind of radical moral individualism first articulated by Hobbes. For Hobbes, 
moral questions are not political questions -- they predate the formation of 
the commonwealth and pertain to private individuals and relationships 
only. Part of the difficulty in making suffering a political claim is this 
separation of the ethical from the political realm. 


For Hobbes, morality inheres only in isolated indidivuals, who have no 
natural connections, moral or otherwise, and whose choices, ethical and 
others, are all self-regarding. Moral relationships in no sense derive from or 
inhere in the political comunity; in fact, in what sense they are moral, in any 
but a nominalist sense, is problematical. Moral attributes are strange attributes 
for these sorts of individuals. "Desire was almost completely severed from 
the conditioning of class or social status. Consequently, each individual 
appeared as an atom, somewhat different in composition but having the 
same general appearance, hurtling across a flat social plane; that is, a 
landscape without any visible contours of social distinctions to bar his path or 
predetermine his line of motion....The exercise of power required nothing 
more than the clearing of a path among the private motions infesting 
political space." (Wolin, 1960, 282-83.) And of course these atoms were in 
important ways the same -- they were all males, white, and property-owning. 
They were all of a class, race, and gender. They were self-propelled and self- 
determining and saw themselves as sui generis. What they said was morality 
was morality. 


This rules out seeing the community as in some sense a whole greater than 
its parts, or even the understanding that these parts, these individuals, cannot 
be understood except as part of an ongoing, moving, living social mechanism, 
that they are, in fact, constituted as subjects by the social organisms in which 


Minnesota Press, 1987); and Eva Kittay and Diana Meyers, eds., Women and 
Moral Theory ( New York: Rowman and Littlefield, 1987). 
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they live. Hobbes would in no way see social relationships as constructive of 
individual identities. On the contrary, he supplies the "philosophical basis for 
treating all moral questions in terms of private individuals, and for deriving 
all moral and political relationships from relationships among individuals." 
(Shapiro, 51). 


But this construction prevents us from seeing how private individuals can 
use public authorities and powers to represent and deploy the ingrediants of 
"private" identities for political purposes. “The rights of each becomes a 
matter of the power of and over the means of representation."!4 Some 
identities are more privileged than others and some groups possess more 
power over the means of representation than others. The individualist 
nature of the public-private construction as well as its abstract universalism 
obscures the way in which group characteristics, social characteristics -- like 
race, gender, and sexuality -- operate as hidden determinants of power, of 
domination. Moral reason is privatized, obscuring its necessarily social 
character and the moral character of the differentiations of its subjects. 
Gender, race, sexuality and class are moral as well as social categories. They 
constitute individual subjects differentially; they distribute suffering 
differentially. If only individual moral choices are counted, what can't be 
chosen has powerfully determining relevance, even as it is declared morally 
irrelevant. But the declaration of the moral irrelevance of all but abstract 
universals does not do a thing to impede the historical force of powerful 
particularities. Liberal philosophy prides itself on its rationality and 
universality, while simultaneously constructing its subjects such that only 
certain kinds -- white male Europeans, for instance -- get to be full rights- 
bearers, capable of the necessary rationality and autonomy. Gender and race 
function as the hidden limits of the applicability of liberal principles. The 
private realm, in the way it was constructed, functioned to include some and 
exclude others from public participation. 


Hobbes takes man's natural passions, his needs and wants and capacities as 
foundational. It is true that he reads into natural man characteristics of his 
society, culture, and history, of course. There is no prepolitical state of nature, 


\4David Theo Goldberg, Racist Culture (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1993), 20. 
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no isolated free creature untouched by human hands. But Hobbes’ notion has 
had a long and powerful history and its force continues to be used against 
movements for social change even today. Predicating morality only of 
isolated individuals "generates the notion that it is possible to have a science 
of morality that is entirely ahistorical and ignores all social facts, and makes 
morality essentially a private affair, since man qua moral agent is logically 
prior to and a condition for the creation of a public sphere."(Shapiro, 51). 


Finally, Shapiro is quite right to connect this notion of private morality with 
the provision of an early philosophical basis for utilitarianism. Good and evil 
are, we remember, only names for our individual appetites and aversions. 
Hobbes sees a plurality of private conceptions of the good as the very essence 
of the human condition. He also insists that value consists in what others 
will pay for something; there is no such thing as inherent value. Shapiro 
shows the proto-utility function that is entailed by this understanding: 


The "true value" of a good is thus its market value. This 
operationalist view is connected to Hobbes’ identification 

of goods with individual states of mind, because in the absence 
of any alternative basis for the value of an object, the object 
becomes synonymous with what is taken to be its value; 

once this move is made, the only way in which we can know 
the value to society of an object is to observe what social 
agents, by their actions, implicitly agree to be its value. In 

other words Hobbes commits himself to something very 

like a doctrine of revealed preference. (Shapiro 56-57) 


So, for our purposes, there are several crucial political consequences of 
Hobbes's argument for the construction and deployment of the public-private 
distinction in the founding period of the modern liberal state. First, "the 
private individual becomes the subject of all legitimate rights."(Shapiro, 59). 
Rights in this sense privatize and individualize both moral subjects and 
moral meanings. “Hobbes is able to reduce society to a collection of private 
relationships and to render the notion of a public sphere unintelligible except 
as a complex description of these private relationships.” (ibid, 60) All action 
and all social interaction is made to be private, and public authority has only 
the purpose of protecting and facilitating such private interactions. There is 
no common ground, no common life, no common purposes in which all 
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men, not to mention all people, participate. Because of the ubiquitousness 
and primacy of the private realm, the public realm and the state that 
instantiates it is made to appear both insubstantial and somehow illegitimate, 
except as it does the work of private individuals. The power of the state itself, 
which legally constructs and protects such individuals, tends to disappear, not 
be noticed, as it goes about its business of allowing "private choices" to be 
made. This is a fiction, of course, since it was set up to do just that and 
requires and utilizes extensive powers to do it. 


"Hobbes's assumption that there is a radical distinction between the public 
sphere of politics and the private sphere encompassing most of social, 
economic, familial, and religious life -- which latter is preserved and 
regulated but not as a rule directly entered into by the state -- would harden 
into one of the basic organizing categories of the liberal moral outlook.” 
(Shapiro, 62). Even more. The deployment of this distinction would help to 
bring into being two separate spheres and to distibute power to some and not 
others on both sides of the division. The way power is allocated on one side of 
the distinction mirrors and represents in crucial ways the way it is allocated 
on the other side. 


It is important for us to be able to see what this deployment defends. Hobbes 
sets up a system, in theory that was historically to become established practice, 
of individual rights as exclusive dominion and a corresponding negative 
notion of individual liberty and privacy, and he shows how all these private 
civil rights, including property rights, are created and distributed by the state. 
He articulates a thoroughly negative libertarian view of society. "Yet he sees 
no contradiction between this and advocating a state that has both absolute 
power and no fixed limits to the extent to which it may intervene in society. 
On the contrary, he sees such a state as essential to the creation and 
preservation of this type of society." 


The myth of the minimal state could only arise once the social 
and legal institutions necessary for the functioning of a negative 
libertarian society has become so deeply entrenched that they 
would seem to be part of the natural order of things, and thus to 
function independently of the state. By its inaction the state 
would then preserve a status quo that its activism in an earlier 
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period had been instrumental in creating....[Hobbes] saw quite 
clearly that a society based on negative libertarian relationships, 
f it was to survive and remain stable, would have to be created 
and regulated by the state....He had no ideological stake in 
pretending that the state did not perform these constitutive and 
regulative functions, or in pretending that in the areas decisive 
for the survival of a negative libertarian society the power of the 
state was not absolute. ; 


(Shapiro, 68). 


These functions of the state have since become so naturalized that they 
appear to us entirely normal and unquestionable, and we are hardpressed 
sometimes to articulate the relationships that went into making them that 
way. John Locke and the political theorists that followed him worked long 
and hard at naturalizing and justifying as self-evident the power 
relationships that are laid so bare and so open in Hobbes. 


Conclusion 


The public-private distinction is not a thing; it is not a found object. It is a 
political practice, one that does political work and has been used as a political 
instrument for and against particular constructions of power since the 
beginning. The original distinction in the sixteenth century between the 
sacred and secular realms was used against the political power of the church, 
and then was turned as a weapon against the centralizing power of the 
absolutist monarchy. The creation of a private realm and the necessarily 
simultaneous creation of a delimited secular public realm enabled certain 
powers to be protected from the interventions of community and political 
authority, most importantly, the power of private property. 


Public and private came into existence together and are mutually 
determining; they vary together and different public-private configurations 
facilitate or hinder certain developments or uses of power, on both sides of 
the divide. Where and how the line is drawn changes historically, and it has 
multiple implications for the regime of power that gets established. 


Private rights, private conscience and private property constitute the 
individual subject as inviolable in certain ways; they create a hedge around 
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the subject, a space of exclusive dominion, and so bring it about that subjects 
conceive themselves and experience themselves, if they fit into the 
designated protected political categories, as privileged, as rights-bearers, such 
that they are not touchable by the collectivity as a whole in those areas. 


Needless to say, historically, these privileged subjects were white male 
property-owning Europeans; they were the only ones allowed to own 
property and to exercise the political liberties that went with that status. This 
status was not defined in terms of race or gender or ethnicity, however, nor 
was it even perceived that it entailed such categories; it was defined in terms 
of rationality and autonomy. But "naturally," women and slaves were not 
capable of such qualities. That was understood as both empirically and 
rationally self-evident. Their very status as property-owning individuals 
entitled privileged white males simultaneously and therefore to become 
political citizens with certain exercisable and enforceable political rights. As 
Marx so clearly articulated, the existence of political citizens depended on the 
existence of bourgeois men. 


The existence of citizens was said to depend on the "prior" existence, as 
Hobbes demonstrated, of individuals who were “naturally” free and "had a 
right to all things." The "priority" was a strategic move. It separated such 
rights from any social reponsibilities or commonalities. Rights, because they 
were "prior" were divorced from natural law or any transcendent cause and 
were constructed as completely self-regarding, that is, entailing no obligations 
to others. Nevermind that such a notion of rights as separate from law or a 
system that authorizes them is incoherent and internally contradictory. Also, 
women, slaves, the poor were excluded from such rights as being completely 
private, the property, even, of the heads of their households. They were not 
individuals, subjects, in the necessary way. 


Rights create individuals and at the same time the society that protects and 
enforces the boundaries and contracts such rights entail. The individuals are 
not, contrary to the mythos of liberal contract theory and utilitarian moral 
theory, separate from or original to or prior to the rules and laws they create. 
The creation of private and public spaces and jurisdictions occur together. 
Prioritizing the private realm, the realm of individual property-owning 
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subjects, was a political move that allowed power to be appropriated 
collectively to and by these particular individuals. "Rights exist and empower, 
if at all and even where they claim universality, only on the basis of some 
socially constructed and civil system already established by a specific process of 
politics and law."!5 Property and collective power always already exist in 
some historical and familial configuration. 


Marking out and setting aside a private jurisdiction where individuals could 
accumulate unlimited property and owe nothing to anyone for it was not a 
natural or historical or logical inevitability; it was a political arrangement that 
benefitted some and not others. This is both obvious and difficult to attend to. 


We do have a sense of the inviolability of individuals, of the sacred quality of 
individual rights, conscience, liberty and of the dangers of a public realm or 
authority swallowing up the private spaces and prerogatives of people. It is 
the threat of that danger that brought about the bifurcation in the first place, 
and this threat continues to haunt any efforts to question it. It is harder for us 
to see these spheres are entirely covariant, to see that they only exist in 
relation to each other, and to see the way they do over time. They constitute 
us as certain kinds of subjects and not others. 


Rights-bearers see their entitlements clearly; their responsibilities for and to 
others are harder for them to discern. Harder still, and hotly contested, is the 
membership of individuals in racial, gender, and class groups, some 
historically advantaged and some historically disadvantaged. The liberal state 
recognizes only individuals and those allied around specific interests. Social 
and historical identities that unite and disunite, include and exclude 
individuals along the lines of race, gender, sexuality or ethnicity pose a 
deliberate and powerful challenge, even an offense, to the world of both 
public and private abstract individuals. 


That the world into which rights were invested was already structured by 
gender and race and nationality is called "incidental" or "accidental" or 
"unfortunate but temporary" by theorists of liberal individualism. Such 


15Goldberg, p. 36. 
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qualities are deemed morally irrelevant. But such identities are experienced 
as powerfully relevant by those, women and people of color and members of 
colonized nations, who have not yet become "free" and "with a right to all 
things,” even in theory. Though freedoms were extended to such people, that 
freedom does not extend to reallocating some of what had already been 
historically appropriated by the time they came along and demanded to be 
persons as well. It did have that extension in 1651. 


It is hard even to imagine women and people of color being free in this way 
and having "rights to all things," and the difficulty shows that such subjects 
are made, not born. Growing into individual subjecthood is an historical 
process not easily accomplished in a day. As those historically excluded have 
become included in the way private rights and public goods are allocated, they 
seem to have very different notions of what people have rights to and what 
not, and about what constitutes the identity upon which citizenship can be 
based. 


Issues of gender, race, and culture that were not readily perceptible when all 


the rights-bearers were white European males become glaring and explosive 


when the people demanding rights have such very different bodies and habits 
than the original prototypes. 


Public and private have shifted greatly over the past several centuries and 
particularly in this century. Many many areas of life that were not originally 
conceived as anything but private have become decisively public -- abortion, 
health care, housing, education, the environment have all become 
powerfully political public issues. It has something to do with people who are 


female and of different races and cultures becoming rights-bearers and citizen- 
subjects. 


Economic independence, that is to say, private property, was once the sine 
quo non, the foundation for citizenship in the early republic. As people 
become rights-bearers, who do not own enough property to make them 
politically or economically independent, and they come to be included in the 
public realm, they begin to stretch the whole public-private bifurcation to the 
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breaking point. They are public persons with public needs and their privacy 
becomes problematic. 


It becomes easier to see how public and private are codependent. If it was 
private property that allowed the construction of the public realm to begin 
with in the early modern age, it is the public realm now that allows, even 
necessitates, the creation of conditions in which individuals can become 
private, free, and independent. It is the public realm that has expanded so 
dramatically in recent decades to encompass all those individuals who are not 
yet "private" enough to subsist without some social reallocations. 

The economic realm has expanded too, of course, but its "privacy" is a very 
complicated construction of political regulation and protection. The 
distinction is anything but clear-cut by this point in history. 


Rights of privacy and private rights still work to protect certain claims of 
exclusive dominion, but their nature has changed as different subjects have 
come to be included. Bodily rights are currently the most pivotal and the 
most contested, but their naturalness or inevitability is hardly to be taken for 
granted. Women fighting for rights of privacy and bodily integrity are 
certainly having a harder time of it than white males ever did, and perhaps 
precisely because the system of rights was tacitly based on the rights of males 
to control women's bodies, if no longer their property. People of color 
fighting for access to education and housing and employment, as rights, are 
certainly having a harder time having such necessities understood as rights 
than their white prototypes did protecting their private domains of property. 
Perhaps because these new demands challenge the legitimacy and ubiquity of 
such domains, which were tacitly premised on the explicit exclusion of all 
those, especially females and people of color, who were obviously not "fully 
rational and industrious,” from owning property and from the prerequisites 


for the exercise of citizenship, that is, property, employment, education and so 
forth. 


Private rights and public accountability go together, in theory and in practice. 
The construction was set up according to "universal" criteria that were 
supposed to include everybody but patently did not. Instead, certain kinds of 
subjects were constituted as rights-bearers, with "rights to all things." They 
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constructed a public reason, in the absence of any "right reason in nature," 
and not surprisingly, the "right reason" they constructed happened to protect 
and justify the exclusive dominions they claimed "by right." 


Those excluded from being such subjects, property-owners, rights-bearers, and 
dominion-exercisers, were formally or theoretically included in "right 
reason," at least in the later versions of the theory, but their prior exclusion 
from the division of the spoils counted and continues to count heavily 
against their full participation in defining the rights and gaining the fruits 
generated by the public-private system. Identity characteristics like race and 
gender and ethnicity and sexuality are now seen to have been absolutely 
determinative historically, even as they were dismissed as irrelevant morally 
and in political theory. 


It might even be wondered whether there is not some profound inner 
connection between the philosophical or theoretical dismissal of such 
particularities as morally irrelevant and their overwhelmingly powerful 
factual and material and historical determinacy in creating the actual 
conditions of people's lives. 


How race and gender, ethnicity and sexuality, were constructed in the modern 
age as the underside of universal liberal modernity remains to be mapped. 
The suffering caused by the "private" inequalities and exclusions upon which 
the wealth-generating and rights-guarding public agenda was based cannot be 
addressed as political claims on public authority unless and until the 
"privacy" of such suffering is revealed as the hidden other face of its public 
construction, and unless and until the political is understood to range, as it 
always has, over both sides of every division and fully within every sphere. 
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LOCATING ABORTION CLINICS: AGGREGATE DATA AND CASE STUDY 
APPROACHES TO THE IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 


Media attention has provided sustained coverage of the decreasing number of abortion 
providers. Even in Washington state with its liberal abortion statute (including Medicaid 
funding), the procedure was performed in 56% fewer counties in 1990 than in 1982 
(Montgomery, 1992). Nationally, the Alan Guttmacher Institute reports that 93% of rural 
counties and 50% of urban counties (for a nationwide total of 83%) had no known hospital, 
clinic, or doctor’s office offering abortion services (Caswell, 1992). While political 
scientists have concentrated their efforts on studying many aspects of abortion politics and 
policy (see Goggin, 1993, for a recent compendium of abortion politics research) less 
scholarly attention has focused on the key question of the 1990s: Will women seeking to 
terminate their pregnancies be able to find an abortion provider? 


Access to abortion services is part of the larger question of public policy 
implementation. While Roe v. Wade (410 U.S. 113 [1973]) lowered the legal constraints to 
abortion access, but it did not ensure the ruling would be widely implemented. Of particular 
import to this research is the location and survival of free-standing clinics, where 64% of 
abortions were performed in 1988 (Henshaw, 1991). Between 1977 and 1985, Wolpert and 
Rosenberg (1990) found that a state’s abortion rate was positively related to the number of 
non-hospital abortion providers in that state. Moreover, their data show that this was not 
always the case: Between 1973-1976, the relationship was slightly negative, indicating that 
during this time period hospitals and clinics performed abortions at nearly an equal rate. 


Over time, pregnancy terminations have been increasingly concentrated in free-standing 
clinics, rather than hospitals or physician’s offices (Henshaw, 1991: 247), despite constituting 
but 15% of all abortion providers (Henshaw et al., 1987: 63). 


Yet, we know the least about the key institution responsible for delivering abortion 
services in the 1990s: the abortion clinic. Abortion policy scholarship has used state abortion 
rates as its dependent variable more often than the number of abortion providers. Studies 
that do focus on abortion providers concentrate primarily on the delivery of abortion services 
in hospitals and not clinics. In fact, virtually every study to date has relied on aggregate or 
survey data, rather than case studies to draw conclusions about abortion policy 
implementation. 


In this paper, we wish to break with tradition and analyze case studies as well as 
aggregate data to investigate the social and political environments in which abortion clinics 
operate. To accomplish this task, the paper is divided into six sections. In Section One, 
previous work on the implementation of abortion policy is reviewed. Our methodology and 
data (and its limitations) are discussed in Section Two. Section Three presents and discusses 
our findings from the Salt Lake City, Utah, case study; the Greenville, South Carolina, case 
is covered in Section Four. Section Five examines the relationship between metropolitan size 
and religious affiliation and abortion clinic location from an aggregate data set. In Section 
Six, we underscore the preliminary and exploratory nature of this work and evaluate what 


our findings point to as the next step in the study of abortion policy implementation. 
THE ABORTION POLICY IMPLEMENTATION LITERATURE 


Twenty years ago, Pressman and Wildavsky (1984) taught students of public policy 
that policies were rarely self-executing. Roe created a legal climate in which abortion was 
legally permissible, but its implementation was placed squarely in the hands of the medical 
community. Bond and Johnson (1982) note that Roe did not require any action on the part of 
its principal implementors, the medical community. Rather, it permitted, but did not 
mandate, previously proscribed behavior. Such an implementation scenario gave physicians 
considerable control over whether abortion services were provided in their communities. 


One year after Roe, Brady and Kemp (1976) found a movement towards implementing 
Roe after interviewing 68 decisionmakers in 36 hospitals in the Houston area. Only three 
respondents said that their hospital allowed elective first-trimester abortions prior to 1973. In 
contrast, 31% said that elective abortions were performed in the first trimester and another 
34% responded that both first- and second-trimester procedures were performed at their 
facilities. In a follow-up study, Kemp, Carp, and Brady (1978) concluded that hospital 
resources and decisionmakers’ attitudes toward the Supreme Court and its abortion decision 
were predictive of policy changes following Roe. They did not include any measure of 
community attitudes in reaching their conclusions. 


Bond and Johnson (1982) tested three hypotheses--community preferences, incentives 
and disincentives, and organizational norms--to assess Roe’s impact on hospital abortion 
policy. Their data was gathered from a 1979 survey of the hospital administrators in the 
largest cities in 150 randomly selected counties. A large majority of hospitals in 
communities perceived to favor abortion access provided at least some abortion services, 
while those in communities where abortion was perceived to be opposed did not perform 
abortions. While Bond and Johnson found support for all hypotheses, in a multivariate 
analysis only the organizational structures and processes within hospitals exerted an 
independent effect on whether these institutions performed abortions. The authors found that 
abortion was consistent with the findings of previous health policy research. That is to say, 
health policy is not very responsive to exogenous forces. Since abortion policy 
implementation was strongly influenced by the opinions of hospital decisionmakers, Bond and 
Johnson predicted that expansion of hospital abortion services would be slow unless there 
were marked shifts of opinion among medical elites in areas not performing abortions. In 
later work, Johnson and Bond (1982) found that congruence between community preferences 
on abortion, too, was based largely on organizational characteristics of hospitals. They 
found that hospitals controlled privately or by a government were more responsive to 
community influence than church-controlled institutions. Hospitals that had a diversity of 
actors involved in setting policy were more likely to note the influence of community 
pressure than counterparts with a more closed decision making process. Finally, those 
hospitals reporting the greatest formal links to the community (through their social service or 
volunteer departments) were more likely to note the importance of community influence than 


hospitals that had few formal ties to their communities. 


While the Bond and Johnson research represents a significant contribution to the small 
literature on abortion policy implementation, there are reasons to be cautious about its 
findings. As noted previously, their data were collected during a time when more hospitals 
were likely to be performing abortions than at the present time. As the pro-life’ movement 
changed its tactics, abortion opponents have picketed, launched letter writing campaigns to 
change policy, and elected members to governing boards at hospitals where abortions are 
performed. In Alaska, pro-life organizations have been unable to enact any significant 
limitations on abortion in the state’s legislature, but have been successful in limiting the 
performance of second-trimester procedures in the state’s hospitals (Severson, 1992). One of 
the most significant controversies in the long history of anti-abortion activism in Minnesota 
occurred during 1988, when the governing boards of St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital were 
subjected to intense pressure to stop performing abortions. It was the sole hospital in the 
State that taught the abortion technique to medical students. Following a nearly year-long 
controversy, the hospital initially agreed to stop performing abortions, but ultimately restored 
its previous policy (Hopfensperger, 1988). While the Alaska and Minnesota cases are but 
two pieces of anecdotal evidence, they suggest the time-bound nature of the Bond and 
Johnson research. More compelling is the precipitous decline in hospital abortion providers 
from 35% in 1976 (Forrest et al., 1978: 271) to 13% in 1985 (Henshaw et al., 1987: 67). 
Perhaps Bond and Johnson’s finding that community opinion was relatively less important is 
an artifact of the time period being studied. The rise of direct action techniques by pro-life 
organizations, coupled with a more difficult economic environment facing hospitals during 
the 1980s, may have made hospitals (despite organizational structures and processes) less 
insulated from community opinion and interest group pressure than during the time period 
captured by Bond and Johnson’s research. 


Tatalovich and Schier (1991) question the representative nature of the Bond and 
Johnson survey. Bond and Johnson (1982: 3) report that before Roe 52% of hospitals 
surveyed did not perform abortions; this percentage dropped to 44% after the ruling. They 
also found that 49% of hospitals performed elective abortions, while 7% restricted the 
procedure to therapeutic reasons. Tatalovich and Daynes (1989) found that only one-third of 
all hospitals admitted to performing abortions. The Tatalovich and Daynes index is based on 
data compiled annually from the American Hospital Association, and thus contains the 
universe of hospitals providing abortions. While noting the decline in the performance of 
hospital abortions over time, Tatalovich and Schier (1991) suspect that the Bond and Johnson 
sample may have had an urban bias, accounting for the greater number of hospitals willing to 
perform abortions even during the time period in question. 


Other implementation studies have used state abortion rate, rather than the provision 
of hospital abortion services, as the appropriate dependent variable in implementation studies. 


‘In the highly charged field of abortion politics, language indicates a position. Therefore, we have chosen 
to use the terms by which the groups identify themselves. 
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Tatalovich and Schier (1991) find that the number of hospitals with obstetrics "capacity" that 
also perform abortions is the best predictor of a state’s abortion rate. They reach this 
conclusion after controlling for Medicaid funding of abortion, state ideology, and 
socioeconomic variables (among them, education, population density, Catholicism, per capita 
income, birthrate, educational level). Since hospitals perform so few abortions, however, 
they speculate that the capacity variable indirectly measures public acceptance of abortion 
within a state. If hospitals are still performing abortions, this may be an important indicator 
of political support for abortion (Tatalovich and Schier, 1991: 24). 


Hansen’s (1980) pioneering work on 1976 state abortion rates was primarily 
influenced by the availability of Medicaid funding, metropolitanism, and the percent of 
hospitals providing abortions. In a recent work, Hansen (1993) concludes that current 
abortion rates are explained by previous rates; abortion rates among the states did not 
fluctuate markedly between 1976 and 1988. Moreover, she finds that urbanization and the 
availability of medical services are key factors in predicting a state’s abortion rate. She finds 
little evidence to suggest that state abortion restrictions, increased violence at clinics, or 
funding limitations have produced a significant decline in state abortion rates (Hansen, 1993: 
242). Other work (Albritton and Wetstein, 1991; Wetstein, 1993), however, shows that 
variations in state public policies do play an important role in affecting a state’s abortion 
rate. Despite disagreements among scholars over the impact of state policy, all note that 
abortion rates are influenced by the provision of abortion services. Hence, the investigation 
of abortion clinic location is an important factor in unraveling variations in state abortion 
rates. 


Frankel (1988) found that abortion rates and abortion availability (the number of 
abortion providers in a state) were distinct measures of implementation. She concludes that 
abortion rates were primary affected by the number of abortion providers, characteristics of 
the health care system, and the level of demand for abortion, while abortion availability was 
a function of opinions on the family, economic status of women, pressures of social 
movements, and the availability of physicians. As one of the few scholars who investigates 
differences between hospital and non-hospital providers, Frankel argues (1988:192) that non- 
hospital abortion providers operate in more socially and culturally sensitive environments 
than hospital providers. 


Economists, too, have contributed to the study of abortion policy implementation. 
Medoff (1988) found that demand for abortion in 1980 was a function of price, average 
income of women of child-bearing age, being unmarried, and participating in the labor force. 
He found that demand was not affected by Catholicity, education, or the poverty status of 
women. Given the price and income elasticities associated with abortion, Medoff suggests 
that the Hyde Amendment would cut the overall abortion rate. Garbacz (1990) produces 
similar results to Medoff with 1982 data, except that he does not find that a reduction in 
Medicaid will necessarily reduce the demand for abortion. Unfortunately, no literature could 


be found that estimated a supply function for abortion (the more critical question in this 
research). 
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Previous scholarship on abortion policy implementation leads us to investigate several 
different sets of variables and formulate hypotheses that may affect abortion clinic location. 
The literature on abortion policy implementation is small, with several different explanations; 
our work is to assess their plausibility in determining the geographical location and survival 
of free-standing abortion clinics. Given the state of the literature, especially with regard to 
clinics, such an effort is necessarily an exploratory one. 


Here are the sets of variables we will investigate and our tentative hypotheses. 
Community Influence. We believe that local attitudes toward abortion as well as those of 
community leaders will be influential in the location of abortion clinics. We are especially 
interested in the role community "movers and shakers" play in creating a social and cultural 
climate that is hostile, neutral, or accepting of abortion clinics. Medical Opinion. The 
attitudes of local physicians and the medical society may also prove influential in abortion 
clinic location. Interest Group Pressures. We believe pro-life organizations may stop a 
clinic from locating in a community or make its operation difficult; in a similar vein, pro- 
choice organizations can provide a countervailing force that welcomes the clinic and provides 
support for its continued operation. Religious Climate. Abortion clinics should have a more 
difficult time being located in communities where the populace is highly religious and/or 
where there is a significant concentration of adherents of conservative religious faiths 
(Catholics, Mormons, evangelical Protestants). Organizational Characteristics. Clinics 
where abortions are performed vary on several dimensions including the number of abortions 
performed, the for-profit/non-profit status of the clinic, the percent of business constituted by 
abortion, and whether the clinic was established by feminists or other activists. We suspect 
that the way in which the clinic is organized will affect whether the particular matrix of 
forces are influential. Economic Factors. Abortion clinics are more likely to be located in 
urban centers due to greater demand and the resulting lower costs that such demand brings. 
We also believe that abortion providers face competition among themselves as well as from 
those providing alternatives to abortion (such as crisis pregnancy centers and Birthright). 
Economic factors mean that an abortion provider will need to take a more visible posture in 
the community to generate business. That typically means through advertising in the yellow 
pages; such visibility, however, may bring more unwanted attention to the clinic in the form 
of protest. Abortion Restrictions. State and local regulations that make providing abortion 
services more costly are likely to lead to fewer abortion providers. If the local government 
refuses to give a business license to a clinic or attempts to rezone the property for a clinic, 
laws not specifically designed to stop abortion may accomplish that objective. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Abortion policy implementation research relies heavily on aggregate and survey data. 
While those data allow precise and rigorous examination of the correlates of hospital abortion 
service provision as well as state abortion rates, a case study is likely to assist in unraveling 
the meaning of aggregate and survey data. For instance, if metropolitanism is an important 
factor in predicting abortion clinic location, what about metropolitanism is important? Is 
metropolitanism important as an indicator of demand, social attitudes, or both? Ultimately, a 


case study should assist in a more refined understanding of the terrain of the research 
question (in this case, the social and political context in which abortion clinics operate). A 
successful case study should lead the way to better theorizing as well as the formulation of 
better questions for use in survey research and the collection of more relevant aggregate data. 


Our desire to conduct a case study also was spawned by the location of abortion 
clinics in the backyards of two members of our research team. Given our predisposition to 
believe that social and political environments were important determinants of abortion clinic 
location, we were puzzled by the location of abortion facilities both in Greenville, South 
Carolina--home of conservative Bob Jones University--as well as Salt Lake City, Utah--world 
headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (LDS). A case study method 
seemed a good way to begin to solve the puzzie presented by Greenville and Salt Lake City. 


Our goal was to interview representatives of the two abortion clinics in Salt Lake 
City, a clinic in Ogden, Utah, and the three abortion clinics in Greenville. We developed a 
survey instrument to cover many of the variables discussed in the literature review section. 
The survey was pretested with the assistance of current and former abortion clinic personnel 
in several states. Several questions were revamped from previous surveys conducted by the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute. Appendix A contains the version of the survey used in 
Greenville. 


Since we were interested especially in measuring the influence of community opinion 
leaders, a list was derived of those considered to be community "movers and shakers." In 


Greenville, the list of community power brokers was derived from interviews with four high- 
profile individuals long active in civic affairs as well as the names of individuals who were 
often in the community spotlight. Newspaper accounts were the primary source of "movers 
and shakers" in Salt Lake City. We also used newspaper references of individuals and 
organizations to arrive at our list of those in the community who were active in the local 
abortion issue. 


We knew at the outset that access to abortion clinic personnel would be a serious 
constraint in gathering data. After consultation with those who pre-tested our survey, we 
chose to send a letter describing the project along with a copy of our current curriculum 
vitae. The approach was modestly successful: Daynes gained access to personnel directly 
associated with two of three clinics in Utah, while those associated with the third clinic 
refused to be interviewed as well as complete the survey in a written format. Halva- 
Neubauer gained direct access at one clinic, indirect access at another (several individuals 
knowledgeable about the clinic provided some information, but no one representing the clinic 
answered the survey), and no response from the third clinic (despite repeated attempts to 
schedule an interview, as well as an offer to complete an abbreviated form of the interview 
in a mail format). Interviews also were conducted with three pro-life activists in Greenville 
and two in Salt Lake City, two pro-choice activists in Greenville, one physician in 
Greenville, one obstetrician-gynecologist (ob-gyn) in Salt Lake City, one ob-gyn in Provo, 
Utah, and two representatives of social service agencies associated with pro-life churches. 


Interviews ranged from 30 minutes to 2-1/2 hours in Greenville and from 30 minutes to 1- 
1/2 hours in Salt Lake City. All interviews in Greenville were conducted in person, while 
primary interviews were conducted in person and several auxiliary interviews were 
completed by telephone for the Salt Lake City case. 


Given the highly charged nature of the abortion issue, we only conducted confidential 
interviews. As a result, we do not name the clinics or provide identifying information about 
those who spoke for the clinics. Our goal was to leave the situation in the same state as we 
found it. When using pronouns to refer to interviewees, both male and female, we employ 
"him" to protect those we interviewed. One pro-choice Greenville activist questioned the 
necessity of confidentiality. “The anti’s know everything about me--you’re probably not 
going to uncover anything they don’t already know" (Confidential interview, 5 August 1993). 
In Salt Lake City, interviews were recorded; they were reconstructed from notes in 
Greenville. 


Other data used in the case studies were an extensive reading of the Greenville 
newspaper record of the last five years, along with assorted newsletters made available to 
Halva-Neubauer by interviewees. Coverage of the abortion issue in Salt Lake City has 
received scant attention in the Salt Lake City print media. Daynes observed a group 
picketing at an abortion clinic in Salt Lake City and Halva-Neubauer viewed a home video of 
an Operation Rescue organizing meeting in Greenville. 


Aggregate data also are reported in this paper. Using data on all counties with 
hospitals providing abortion (Tatalovich and Daynes, 1989) and those with abortion clinics, 
we investigate the relationship of both hospitals and clinics to county size (location of a 
market) and religious composition of the county (a political constraint). We believe that 
clinics will be more sensitive to both economic and political constraints. 


The purpose of our research is not to draw firm generalizations. Our findings are 
preliminary. We have not marshalled different kinds of data to strengthen generalizations 
per se. Rather, we wish to determine (a) whether this is a fruitful line of inquiry that 
furthers our understanding of abortion policy implementation; and, if so, (b) which 
combination of case study and aggregate data might be the most effective way to explore 
abortion policy. Hence, the current research is best considered to be a plausibility probe. 


SALT LAKE CITY: UNEASY COEXISTENCE? 


The Setting. Salt Lake City is situated along the front of the Wasatch Mountain 
range. At a population of 159,936, it is the largest city in the state, and one of several cities 
that form a line along the Wasatch Front. Nearly 700,000 people (80% of the state’s 
population) live along the Wasatch Front. Racial minorities make up approximately 18% of 
the city’s population, with Hispanics constituting the largest single group (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 1992: 4). 


_ 


To many outside observers, Salt Lake City is viewed as a neighborly, safe, and 
innocent place. One journalist noted, "This is a city that leads the nation in the per capita 
consumption of bubble gum and Cracker Jack. It is a city without an X-rated theater, a jolt 
of wickedness or a discarded beer can in sight, a place where trends and fads come to die" 
("Utah Capital...," 1988: 3). Krist (1986/87: 61) noted of the city’s religious character: 
"Salt Lake today possesses a rather singular combination of qualities--spirituality, practical 
piety, and good old-fashioned business sense." In 1980, Utah’s birth rate (15.8) far 
surpassed the national average (28.3); the state has the largest number of households 
containing married couples, children, and families (Hrebenar et al., 1987: 113). 


Salt Lake City serves as the world headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons), and 64% of the residents of Salt Lake County are members of 
the Mormon faith. The greatest concentration of the Mormon faithful (90%) is located in 
Utah County, where Provo and Brigham Young University are situated (Bradley et al., 
1990). While there is a substantial concentration of Mormons in Salt Lake City, since the 
arrival of the railroad in the 1870s, the Mormon majority in Salt Lake City has decreased 
(McCormick, 1980: 35). And while the Mormon church is a powerful element in the state’s 
politics, it does so without a substantial lobbying corps or conventional means of exercising 
political muscle (Hrebenar et al., 1987: 114). 


The dominance of the Mormon church in Salt Lake City government, however, has 
not been free of conflict. In the early twentieth century, adherents of the American party, 
dedicated to expunging Mormon influence from Salt Lake City government, came to power 
in the city. Reformers who were appalled by the corrupt practices of the American party 
bosses, in tandem with Mormon leaders, persuaded the Utah legislature to change the city’s 
charter to mandate a commission form of government. Such a form of government brought 
with it the nonpartisan primary and the end of American party boss rule in Salt Lake City 
(Ryan, 1915). Even today, the Salt Lake City Tribune can be seen expressing views opposed 
to the LDS church. 


Mormons show the least variation in their pro-life abortion attitudes as compared to 
other denominational groups. LDS adherents favor abortions only in therapeutic cases 
(Akron Study of Religion in American Politics, 1992). In the General Handbook of 
Instructions, the guidebook for church leaders, elective termination of pregnancy is viewed in 
an extremely negative light. Members must not submit to, be a party to, or perform an 
abortion. The only exceptions are 1) incest or rape, 2) to prevent the death of the mother, or 
3) the fetus is known by competent medical authority to have severe defects that will not 
allow it to survive. Even in the above cases, the couple should consider an abortion only 
after consulting with each other and their bishop and receiving divine confirmation through 
prayer. Church members who encourage, perform, or submit to an abortion are subject to 
church discipline (General Handbook, 1989: 11-4). 


In 1988, only seven states had lower abortion rates than Utah (Hansen, 1993: 224). 
Halva-Neubauer (1990: 32) classified the state’s post-Roe abortion policy as a challenger, 
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noting that the state legislature has passed a plethora of regulatory acts and resolutions 
designed to nullify the decision. After Webster, the state passed legislation (since enjoined 
by a federal district judge) prohibiting abortions except when the mother’s life was 
endangered, it was necessary to prevent "grave damage” to the woman’s physical health, in 
cases of rape and incest, or when the fetus had a "grave" defect (State Reproductive Health 
Monitor, 1991: ii). 


Profile of Abortion Providers in Utah. More than 4,000 abortions were performed in 
Utah during 1990, with the vast majority in Salt Lake City (Utah Division of Health Care 
Resources, 1992: 2). Only one known clinic performs abortions in the state outside of Salt 
Lake City. Salt Lake City Clinic A (hereafter referred to as Clinic A), performs the largest 
number of abortions in the state, between 2500 and 3000 annually. A for profit clinic in 
good standing with the National Abortion Federation, clinic A has a staff of 21. It is 
recognized by the Board of Health and performs both first- and second-trimester procedures. 
Personnel associated with Clinic A assisted in founding a new clinic in Grand Junction, 
Colorado; Colorado was chosen as a site for the new clinic instead of Idaho because of its 
more lenient abortion laws. 


Between 1977 and 1985, the press reported Clinic A was the target of five protests. 
Three of these cases were orchestrated by the Salt Lake Christian Action Council; the largest 
protests attracted around fifty people (Ling, 1987). According to a pro-life activist, it is the 
target of pro-life protests because it performs most of the state’s abortions (Confidential 
interview, 5 August 1993). Recently, Clinic A has experienced more threats of violence. 


The press is not always interested in these demonstrations, however. Daynes observed a 
recent protest at Clinic A by a Roman Catholic organization. The group chose to conduct 
their demonstration on a day when the clinic was not open. No protesters carried signs 
indicating the nature of their grievances against the clinic. Not surprisingly, the protest 
received no coverage in the local print media. 


Utah’s two other free-standing abortion clinics are substantially different than Clinic 
A. Clinic B performs fewer abortions (between 400-999 annually) and is in good standing 
with the National Abortion Federation. It performs only first-trimester abortions and has a 
staff of five. It has been in operation since the mid-1980s. Little information is available on 
Clinic C. A relatively small number of abortions are performed there; it is not associated 
with the National Abortion Federation. One pro-life respondent reported that he picketed at 
Clinic C until one year ago when the clinic’s owner attempted to drive over him, turn lawn 
sprinklers on him, and instruct the clinic’s groundskeeper to run the lawn mower over the his 
feet (Confidential interview, 5 August 1993). 


We now turn our attention to the factors that we suggested should be important in 
explaining abortion clinic location and survival. The Salt Lake City case should be an 
instructive one in understanding the implementation of abortion policy in a conservative 
social and political climate. We begin with the community influence factors. 


Community Influence. Representatives of both clinics A and B considered local 
attitudes to be an important influence in establishing their policies, certainly more important 
than state and national opinion on abortion. Additionally, clinic B’s representative noted the 
importance of consumer opinion, indicating the existence of a market for abortion services in 
Salt Lake City. Perhaps the greatest acknowledgement of community influence, however, 
was when clinic B’s representative acknowledged that he would not locate a clinic in Utah 
County (Provo). "I would not go into Utah County to provide a facility; it would be so 
politically inundated with difficulties" (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). 


Little support was found for a community elite explanation. Neither representative 
identified any of the city’s "movers and shakers" as holding great significance, nor did either 
indicate that LDS leaders were influential. Those figures who were named as influential 
were primarily state and national political figures (Utah governor, state legislators, and the 
state’s congressional delegation). Salt Lake City politicos were not seen as influential; this is 
probably due to the clinic’s location in the Utah state capital and the Utah legislature’s many 
efforts to pursue a strict abortion policy. Sen. Orrin Hatch (R-Utah) has been a high-profile 
figure in national pro-life circles, including his sponsorship of the 1983 Human Life 
Amendment. Other figures considered influential were Utah pro-choice leaders, indicating 
that both clinics were aware of extra-clinic figures who were supportive of their efforts. 
Finally, medical personnel, particularly doctors performing abortions and the state’s health 
department director, were considered to have a significant impact on both clinic’s policies. 


Community opinion is considered moderately important; in comparison to other cities 
in Utah, the environment in Salt Lake City appears relatively accepting of abortion clinics. 
While the community’s "movers and shakers" are not considered influential, the elites who 
are mobilized generally oppose abortion. A small countervailing force of pro-choice activists 
and supportive physicians can counteract elite opinion to an extent. Our overall conclusion is 
that mass community opinion is more important in explaining the existence of the Salt Lake 
City clinics than elite opinion. Furthermore, as indicated by interview responses, community 
opinion is not insignificant in locational decisions. 


Medical Opinion. Several questions on the survey asked clinic representatives to 
evaluate the importance of medical opinion. In addition, two interviews with ob-gyns in 
Provo and Salt Lake City attempted to sample the opinion of physicians who didn’t perform 
abortions. Clinic representatives were not in agreement regarding the impact of medical 
opinion. Clinic A’s representative said there was a gulf between ob-gyns in the state and the 
clinics (Confidential interview, 21 July 1993), while his counterpart at clinic B remarked that 
“colleagues shun you till you are needed...and so you become the scum of the medical 
profession" (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). On the other hand, physicians 
performing abortions at both clinics had staff privileges at several hospitals and both nurses’ 
associations and the Utah Medical Association were considered supportive. Clinic A’s 
representative further noted that they did work with the state’s ob-gyns who referred many of 
the clinic’s second-trimester patients. 
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During one interview, an ob-gyn referred to his colleagues that performed abortions 
as a “different breed" and did not acknowledge that he knew of the specifics of any abortion 
clinics in Utah (Confidential interview, 24 June 1993). A Salt Lake City ob-gyn provided a 
number of insights into medical opinion. He was personally opposed to abortion, but did not 
want to see a return to back-alley abortions. Because he had seen too many problems with 
follow-up care from patients seen at the abortion clinics, he only refers patients to a 
colleague who is on staff at his hospital. He reported that he had no relationship with the 
clinics and did not know of any regular interchange between the clinics and Salt Lake City 
ob-gyns. But, he also noted that he was glad the clinics existed because he worried about the 
incidence of illegal abortions in their absence. Finally, he volunteered this insight into the 
implementation of abortion policy: Performing abortions would be very boring because it 
would require having the same routine every day. The advantages, however, would be that 
an ob-gyn’s time would be scheduled. One would not have to get up in the middle of the 
night to deliver a baby, as is the case with his practice. 


Perhaps the clearest indication of the weight of medical opinion is the importance 
clinic representatives give to the policy statements of medical and public health organizations. 
Of the organizations listed in the survey, both clinic representatives found the medical 
organizations to be most important because they set the standards of professional practice, 
including what constituted informed consent for women procuring abortions. 


In our estimation, medical opinion is not a particularly powerful explanation for the 
existence and survival of Salt Lake City clinics. The data indicate a love-hate relationship 


between the clinics and ob-gyns. In short, the medical community neither creates a 
protective shield for the clinics nor does it further inflame elements of the community 
opposed to their existence. The influence of professional medical organizations signals the 
importance of being considered part of the mainstream of medicine, which is not a given for 
physicians performing abortions. 


Interest Group Pressures. We find substantial evidence of pro-life interest group 
activity in Utah, including direct action taken against the clinics. Both clinics have been 
subjected to warnings, death threats, bomb threats, picketing, invasion by demonstrators, and 
the distribution of anti-abortion literature outside the clinic. Clinic A has been the lightning 
rod for more activity. Staff members have had their license plates traced, doctor’s homes 
have been picketed, and some picketing has been loud enough to be heard inside the clinic. 
While many direct action techniques have been employed against clinics and their personnel 
nationwide, it is clear that the environment has remained relatively calm in Utah. Clinic B’s 
representative said, "As threatened as we have been here, there has never been violence. 
Louisiana or Ohio are the worst places to have clinics...they bomb clinics there...or Florida, 
they shoot doctors there...not in Utah" (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). 


Clinic personnel identified several pro-life groups to be of varying importance. While 


the Utah branch of the National Right to Life Committee was viewed as fairly quiet, the 
local Eagle Forum was considered much more vocal. Both also recognized the Salt Lake 
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Christian Action Council as the organization most committed to picketing. Hence, it, too, 
was accorded importance. 


Pro-choice organizations, notably the National Abortion Rights Action League, 
Planned Parenthood, and the American Civil Liberties Union, were also accorded 
importance. No group, however, was considered essential to the clinic’s existence. Clinic 
defense teams have only been used sparingly. Pro-choice organizations appear to be of more 
importance during the legislative session to lobby for fewer abortion restrictions than to act 
as a countervailing force at abortion clinics. 


Pro-life groups in Utah seem content to provide education on alternatives to abortion 
as well as operate crisis pregnancy centers. One pro-life activist considered education to be 
the most effective technique "since it touches people before they are faced with a crisis" 
(Confidential interview, 3 August 1993). The importance of education was echoed by 
another activist: "Our most effective technique is education. We teach in lots of schools. If 
the teacher asks us to come back, then we have been effective" (Confidential interview, 5 
August 1993). It is clear that pro-life groups are looking at fundamental change in people’s 
attitudes in their attempt to stop abortion. While representatives of both pro-life groups were 
involved in picketing, they appeared to place more emphasis on education. None of the 
groups spoke extensively about lobbying the legislature or working to make abortions more 
difficult to obtain. 


In our view, interest group pressures have had only a marginal effect on the survival 
or existence of abortion clinics in Salt Lake City. While pro-life organizations and the 
clinics are clearly at odds, clinic personnel mentioned attempting to work with certain pro- 
life agencies, notably Birthright, LDS Social Services, and Catholic Community Services. 
Clinic A’s patient brochure contains the telephone numbers for both LDS Social Services and 
Catholic Community Services. While pro-choice groups cannot take credit for the clinic’s 
existence, its demise is unlikely to take place at the hands of pro-life organizations. 


Religious Climate. The role the LDS church plays in the Utah abortion controversy is 
pivotal in understanding abortion clinic existence and survival in Salt Lake City. We 
originally hypothesized that abortion clinics would not be located in communities where there 
were a majority of adherents of conservative faiths. As clearly outlined earlier in the paper, 
the LDS faith teaches that abortion is morally acceptable in narrowly defined therapeutic 
cases. While the original hypothesis cannot be confirmed, our study nevertheless strongly 
documents an important role for the LDS church. 


The LDS church does not condone direct action, including that targeted against 
clinics; it takes a dim view of the blocking of clinics as practiced by groups such as 


Operation Rescue. Clinic B’s representative summarized the views of many of our 
interviewees: 


The LDS Church got pornography out of the state in one year. 
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If the LDS Church did not want abortion, there would be 
enough political pressure in terms of their ability to organize 
that we would not have existed. So we are very careful as to 
what we say to them. In many ways, that square [Temple 
Square] down there is my worst nightmare, but it is also my 
protector. (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993) 


Clinic A’s representative said that LDS bishops had referred clients to his clinic 
(Confidential interview, 21 July 1992). As a result, he concluded that the bishops wanted 
the clinic to continue to operate. Few other interviewees, however, presented corroborating 
information. 


Our conclusion does not suggest the Mormon church has failed to make its views 
known on abortion. On the contrary, the state legislature has repeatedly enacted strict 
statutes in line with the Mormon position on abortion. Moreover, LDS Social Services, 
located throughout Utah, provides counseling on abortion alternatives. It has used the 
Yellow Pages to advertise their services, and for 1-1/2 years has provided a toll-free 
telephone number nationally. As one pro-life proponent said, "The Church impacts heavily 
in Utah, and this gives Utah one of the lowest abortion rates in the U.S. But still, abortion 
remains an alternative to the problem of unwanted pregnancy” (Confidential interview, 2 
August 1993). 


Non-Mormon pro-life activists were divided over the church’s abortion position. One 
activist said that he initially thought the church’s position was less than courageous, but upon 
further reflection, he understands it more fully (Confidential interview, 3 August 1993). 
Another activist was less charitable: "The Church’s position is wishy-washy. Honestly, I 
could not be a member of the Mormon Church because of its liberal views on abortion. As 
the Bible says in Deuteronomy: ‘Choose Life.’ Rape and incest don’t make it any less of a 
life (Confidential interview, 5 August 1993). 


The Mormon position also has profound ramifications for the entire pro-life 
movement in Utah. When one pro-life group organized its "Life Chain," the Mormon 
Church refused to give its official endorsement, though it said individual bishops could be 
contacted to announce the event in their congregations. The event, however, was scheduled 
at the same time as the LDS General Conference, which further hindered participation 
(Confidential interview, 3 August 1993). Without official LDS endorsement, state pro-lifers’ 
access to an extraordinarily rich resource is blocked. 


While we did not confirm our hypothesis, the role the LDS church plays in creating a 
protective environment for the church is most intriguing. When explaining the relatively low 
level of direct action at Salt Lake City abortion clinics, no piece of evidence is more 
compelling than Mormon teachings on the subject. While the tenets of the Mormon faith are 
largely responsible for the state’s restrictive abortion law as well as the strong message 
against abortion put forward by its social services division, they also leave much smaller 
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religiously oriented pro-life groups to carry out direct action activities. 


Organizational Characteristics. Salt Lake City’s clinics are organized in very 
different ways, but these differences only modestly explain their existence and survival. 
Despite differences in organization and philosophy, neither clinic’s survival appears to be 
threatened. The large number of abortions performed at Clinic A make it the target of more 
protests than Clinic B. While Clinic A performs a wide variety of gynecological services, 
abortion constitutes 50% of its business. Services are more limited at Clinic B, where 
abortion constitutes 95% of its business. Clinic A’s staff includes a registered nurse, nurse 
practitioner, twelve counselors (all have bachelor’s degrees in health-related fields), two full- 
time physicians, and two other physicians. At Clinic B, the staff includes trained counselors, 
the physician-owner, and a contract physician. 


Clinic B was formed after differences developed among the original founders of 
Clinic A. The dispute was over how to manage a women’s health care clinic from a business 
perspective. One person thought that the clinic didn’t need a business manager but someone 
who was sensitive to political issues. Clinic B chose to take a distinctly lower political 
profile. Its founder chose this route because he thought the clinics were shouldering too 
much of the political burden of keeping abortion legal in Utah. According to Clinic B’s 
representative, the philosophy of the clinic is that it will provide the abortion service, but it 
is up to the patients if abortion remains legal. That view appears to be working; recent pro- 
choice rallies in Salt Lake City have brought out larger numbers than in the past 
(Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). 


While the differences between the clinics are fascinating, they do not prove helpful in 
explaining abortion clinic location or survival. The differences, however, should be 
considered in future work on abortion policy implementation because the differences are 
potentially important. To date, work on this subject has treated all non-hospital abortion 
providers in the same light. The Salt Lake City case suggests a different approach. 


Economic Factors. We consider economic factors to also be important in determining 
the location and survival of abortion clinics. Salt Lake City’s status as the largest city in 
Utah is of particular significance. Size creates sufficient demand for an abortion clinic. Size 
also assists in protecting the anonymity of women seeking abortions. Both clinic 
representatives considered confidentiality of vital importance. Clinic B’s representative noted 
that despite problems with travel, women from smaller communities were willing to come to 
larger cities to protect their privacy (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). 


Competition does not appear to be a major problem in Salt Lake City. According to 
Clinic B’s representative, there were concerns about having two facilities within ten miles of 
each other. However, opening a clinic in another Utah city was not a viable option; 
moreover, only in Salt Lake City were there physicians willing to perform abortions. 
Finally, in Salt Lake City, there was an ample supply of highly educated people who needed 
work. Therefore, supply as well as demand considerations factored into the locational 
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decision (Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). The activities of agencies providing 
abortion alternatives do not appear to have seriously decreased the number of abortions. 
Neither representative mentioned a decreasing number of abortion patients as a problem for 
his clinic. 


Both clinics advertise in the Yellow Pages. Demographics, especially population 
size--not political considerations--dictate where clinics advertise their services. Clinic B’s 
representative said that women from smaller communities wouldn’t consult yellow pages for 
those places, but would immediately consult the Yellow Pages for larger communities. He 
went on to say that opponents would also find their target; in Utah it was Clinic A 
(Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). The strong implication of this statement is that the 
added visibility of yellow pages advertising did not deter clinics from using it. In fact, some 
had to fight to be listed in the directory. 


Economic factors appear to play an especially prominent role in Salt Lake City due to 
the relative lack of direct action experienced by the clinics. Salt Lake City’s size makes it 
one of the largest cities in the Inter-Mountain West and therefore a central location for many 
services. Furthermore, other organizations in the city, notably a supply of physicians 
generated by the University of Utah Medical School, also make Salt Lake City a logical 
place, in economic terms, for an abortion clinic. 


Abortion Restrictions. State legislative restrictions on abortion have had an important 
influence on Salt Lake City clinics. Throughout the interviews, different regulatory 


provisions enacted by the legislature were mentioned by clinic representatives. Even more 
important, however, is the symbolic importance of the legislature’s actions. Clinic 
representatives talked about rising stress levels with each new legislative session 
(Confidential interview, 21 July 1993) or the headaches caused by the state legislature 
(Confidential interview, 22 July 1993). State legislative enactments may only marginally 
affect the provision of abortion services, but they send a strong message of disapproval to the 
clinics. It is clear that if the Utah legislature were fully capable of enacting abortion 
regulations, strictures would be more stringent than at present. 


While the state health department inspects Clinic A yearly (because it performs 
second-trimester procedures, it must be licensed as an abortion clinic), Clinic B operates as 
an extension of its physician’s private practice. Neither facility has reported problems with 
the Utah Department of Health. Only Clinic B has reported zoning problems, and the City 
Council was rated as potentially important by Clinic A’s representative if picketing becomes 
a more significant problem (Confidential interview, 21 July 1993). 


Even with strict regulations, Utah abortion clinics have survived. But it has not been 
without a cost; the attitude of state officials toward abortion is clearly on the minds of both 
clinic representatives. And the effects are not completely symbolic, for Clinic B’s 
representative noted the cost increases necessary to implement a waiting period. Hence, we 
rate abortion restrictions as moderately important in understanding the existence and survival 
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of abortion clinics. 


Summary of Salt Lake City Case. Our data indicate that abortion clinics are located in 
Salt Lake City due to the LDS church’s teachings against direct action. While Mormon 
teachings are evident in the dim view the state legislature takes toward abortion, church 
teachings also shield clinics from direct action tactics. If it were to mobilize its full 
influence against the clinics, it is unlikely the clinics would exist. Interest group activities 
are hampered by the lack of formal endorsement of pro-life activities by the LDS church. 
Economic factors also are significant. Salt Lake City’s size creates both the demand for 
abortion services as well as the supply of physicians and ancillary health care personnel 
needed to operate an abortion facility. We also rate Salt Lake City opinion as a modestly 
important factor that contributes to clinic location and survival. Abortion restrictions make it 
more difficult to operate in Salt Lake City than in other places, but their greatest impact (to 
date) is symbolic. Other factors, including interest group activities, medical opinion, and 
organizational characteristics were rated less important in explaining clinic location and 
survival. 


GREENVILLE: MEDICAL ELITES AND NASCENT PRO-LIFE MOBILIZATION 


The Setting. Greenville, South Carolina, is located in the northwest corner of the 
state in what is known as the Upstate. Situated between Charlotte and Atlanta on Interstate 
85, Greenville is an exemplar of a New South city. While the city is known as the "Textile 
Capital of the World," it also is home to a diversified set of industries, including a large 
number of international companies. Michelin, for example, has its North American 
headquarters here. In 1992, BMW announced that it would locate its first manufacturing 
facility in North America in the greater Greenville area. Even though the 1990 census 
showed a decline in the percent of manufacturing jobs in the county from 30.6 to 24.3 
percent, it still has more manufacturing jobs than the national average of 18 percent 
(Gladfelter, 1993). 


Because of the state’s annexation laws, Greenville appears to be a small city. 
According to the 1990 census, its population was 58,282. The more appropriate measure of 
size is the county’s population. According to the 1990 census, Greenville County (the largest 
county in South Carolina) has a population of 320,167. Racial minorities constitute 19.7% 
of the county’s population, with African-Americans making up the largest minority group at 
18%. Greenville County is the principal jurisdiction in a four-county Metropolitan Statistical 
Area that has a population of 830,563 (Carnett, 1993a). 


Besides its attractive features to manufacturing firms (right-to-work statute, low taxes, 
location of other industries, proximity to markets), Greenville is culturally conservative. It is 
home to Bob Jones University, the nation’s largest fundamentalist Christian college, featured 
in a 1992 PBS series on religious fundamentalism. For many years, the University, its 
students, and alumni were politically quiescent. An awakening occurred, however, in 1976. 
In that year, fundamentalists flooded Republican caucuses and successfully ousted the county 
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party leadership. Since that time, Republican candidates have had to seriously consider the 
influence of the Bob Jones contingent when seeking political office (Ehrenhalt, 199i: 85- 
104). The current member of Congress representing the region, Robert Inglis (R), defeated 
incumbent Elizabeth Patterson in 1992 with the assistance of the Christian Coalition. Inglis 
is a staunch foe of liberal abortion laws. At the state level, Reps. Terry Haskins (R) and 
Michael Fair (R) have been pro-life leaders in the legislature. Rep. Haskins is a Bob Jones 
graduate, and the University is in his legislative district. 


Besides the presence of Bob Jones University, Greenville manifests other trappings of 
social conservatism. A crusade against pornography during the 1970s eliminated adult 
bookstores and movie theaters. No alcohol can be sold on Sundays, and liquor cannot be 
served in restaurants on Sunday. Most stores are not permitted to open until 1:30 p.m. on 
Sundays. Gay bars exist in Greenville, but not visibly. 


Aggregate data on the religious composition of Greenville County show that over one- 
third of its citizens are Southern Baptists, with Methodists (7%) constituting the second 
largest group. Nearly two-thirds of Greenvillians are members of a church or synagogue 
(Bradley et al, 1993). The national Southern Baptist convention has been adamant in its 
opposition to abortion, a position it reaffirmed at its conference earlier this summer 
(Southern Baptist..., 1993). The convention, however, has not always opposed abortion; its 
position was considerably more lenient on the issue prior to the rise of the conservative 
faction within the denomination. The largest Southern Baptist church in Greenville, First 
Baptist, is also among the community’s most liberal. Unlike Mormon adherents, there is 


considerable variation in abortion attitudes among Southern Baptists (Akron Study of 
Religion in American Politics, 1992). 


South Carolina’s abortion rate is relatively low; among the states, it ranks in the 
bottom third (Hansen, 1993: 224). Yet, the state’s General Assembly has passed few laws 
restricting the practice. After Webster, the legislature enacted a parental notification law 
requiring minors 17 and below to obtain the consent of one parent or grandparent or a 
judge’s order waiving the consent before an abortion could be performed. While the state 
funds abortion only when necessary to save the mother’s life, this was an administrative, 
rather than a legislative decision. Attempts to enact an informed consent law with a waiting 
period failed during the 1992 and 1993 General Assembly sessions (Flach, 1993). Halva- 
Neubauer (1990: 32) classified South Carolina as an acquiescer state, noting its propensity to 
avoid discussing the abortion issue in the aftermath of Roe. South Carolina was one of 
fifteen states that enacted a therapeutic abortion law prior to Roe. 


Profile of Abortion Providers in South Carolina. In 1991, 12,528 abortions were 
performed in South Carolina (Carnett, 1993b). Approximately 99% of these occurred in 
clinic settings (Calculated from "Abortions Occurring By Clinic," 1993). South Carolina law 
requires that all abortions be reported to its Department of Health and Environmental Control 
(DHEC). Among the information required by the state is the name of the facility where the 
abortion was performed. Using DHEC’s reports, 13 known non-hospital abortion providers 
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exist in the state. Although these providers are geographically dispersed throughout the 
state, a significant concentration (five) is located in the Columbia area, and no non-hospital 
provider exists in the lower Savannah River Valley (Aiken area). Many of the providers are 
relatively small--three provide less than 75 abortions per year. Five clinics (three in 
Columbia, one in Charleston, and one in Greenville), however, provide 72% of the state’s 
abortions. Within the last five years, a clinic in the Columbia area and another in Rock Hill 
(near Charlotte, NC), no longer offer abortion services. The geographic dispersal of 
abortion facilities as well as the number of providers underscores a point made in earlier 
work (Tatalovich and Daynes, 1989; Tatalovich and Schier, 1991): States with pre-Roe laws, 
such as South Carolina, were more likely to fully implement (i.e., have more hospital 
abortion providers) the Supreme Court’s 1973 decision. 


DHEC’s reports show that while the state’s abortion rate declined by 8% between 
1989 and 1991, the number of abortions performed in Greenville County fell by 29%. 
The number of abortions performed in the state’s other major urban areas, Columbia and 
Charleston, remained stable. Pro-life activists in Greenville argue that the decline in 
abortions performed in Greenville during the last five years is due to their picketing, 
blockades, prayer vigils, and establishing pregnancy crisis counseling centers in the area 
(Carnett, 1993a; Pastors for Life, 3 March 1993). While pro-choice activists dispute the 
effectiveness of their opponents (Carnett, 1993b), one fact is incontrovertible: Greenville is 
the center of pro-life activities in South Carolina. 


Since 1988, when the pro-life movement in Greenville was energized, activists have 
launched a plethora of projects. An effort was initiated to educate people on the pro-life 
perspective using slide shows and fetal development models. Other activities were directed 
toward providing crisis pregnancy centers; at present, there are six centers in the Upstate, 
including two facilities located next door to the county’s principal abortion clinics. The press 
has focused its attention on the direct action activities outside two of the abortion clinics. In 
1989, Operation Rescue targeted Greenville abortion clinics. Since that time, six blockades 
of clinics have occurred in the county, the last in December. Clinic defense efforts have 
been coordinated through the local chapters of the National Organization for Women. 

During the past year, pro-life activists began congregating outside the clinics to pray when 
abortions were being performed. Attorneys for one clinic asked that the city’s picketing 
ordinance, which allowed 10 people per block, during a protest be enforced. Protestors cried 
foul, saying they were praying not picketing. After nearly 1,000 people (including several 
children) were arrested, a municipal judge found the 10-person limitation unconstitutional; 
the city council later repealed those sections of the ordinance, rather than appealing the 
judge’s decision (decisions by other higher courts had found the ordinance to be 
constitutional). This year’s prayer vigils at the clinics have been orchestrated by the 
Upstate’s newest pro-life organization, Pastors for Life. Under this group’s leadership, a 
building next door to one of the clinics has been purchased and will soon house a crisis 
pregnancy counseling center. 


Greenville’s three abortion clinics are all for-profit organizations and owned by 
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physicians. Clinic A performs between 1,500 and 3,000 abortions annually; in a given year, 
it has been the state’s largest abortion provider. It is the oldest clinic in Greenville. Clinic 
B opened in the mid-1980s originally as part of a chain of abortion clinics in the South. It 
performs between 500 and 1,000 abortions per year. Very little information is available on 
Clinic C; it performs a very small number of abortions (51 according to DHEC figures in 
1991). Its owner has clinics in two other locations in the state, where he performs a much 
larger number of abortions. The clinic is so obscure that only dedicated pro-lifers appear to 
know much about its operation. One pro-life activist said that he didn’t know how the owner 
of Clinic C could stay in operation: "He doesn’t perform enough abortions to pay the light 
bill" (Confidential interview, 17 August 1993). 


We now review the factors suggested earlier as important to abortion location and 
survival. Greenville represents a very different case than Salt Lake City, despite the socially 
conservative nature of both cities. Our analysis begins with community influence factors. 


Community Influence. Local attitudes toward abortion are modestly important to the 
establishment and survival of Greenville abortion clinics. The Upstate region is thought to 
be the most solidly pro-life region of South Carolina. One pro-life activist perceived 
abortion opinion as quite complex: "Most people feel that abortion is wrong and that too 
many women are getting abortions, and that the reasons abortion occur are wrong. But, still 
they want abortion to be an option for them if personal circumstances warrant it" 
(Confidential interview, 16 August 1993). Pro-choice activists and Clinic A’s representative 
argued that Greenvillians saw abortion as a necessity--an option that needed to be available 


about the significance of privacy and individual autonomy as important values in South 
Carolina (Confidential interviews, 2 August 1993 and 3 August 1993). The portrait drawn of 
Greenville is of a community divided over the morality of the issue; neither side can easily 
mobilize public opinion on its behalf because of its ambivalence. Not all communities in the 
Upstate, however, have been safe havens for abortion providers. Both pro-life activists and 
abortion providers noted that an attempt to establish an abortion clinic in Spartanburg 
(located 30 miles northeast of Greenville) was met with great resistance. Eventually, the 
clinic closed down. Clinic A’s representative said that Spartanburg was considerably more 
conservative on this issue than Greenville (Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). 


There is modest evidence that Greenville community elites are influential in creating a 
climate of acceptance for the abortion clinics. No evidence to support that hypothesis, 
however, came from Clinic A’s representative. He rated neither the community’s "movers 
and shakers" nor Greenville politicians as important. Only an Upstate pro-choice activist 
was held to be influential. Even, then, however, the representative quickly cautioned that he 
often asked clinic defenders not to come to the facility because it created a riot-like 
atmosphere. The opinion of medical elites is what mattered to Clinic A’s representative (a 
point to be discussed in the next section). But pro-life activists and a community informant 
offered a different view. One activist noted that those who held political power in Greenville 
were principally men who were Chamber of Commerce types--and he believed that they were 
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(Confidential interviews, 9 August 1993). Moreover, two community informants spoke 


members of mainline churches that were generally supportive of abortion (Confidential 
interview, 16 August 1993). None of these individuals had taken any role in support of the 
county’s abortion clinics, nor are they likely to do so. At the same time, the social circles in 
which Greenville’s powerful elite travel do not exclude physicians who perform abortions. 

In essence, Greenville society offers its imprimatur of respectability on some of the county’s 
physicians who perform abortions. The medical community does not hold physicians 
performing abortions at arm’s length (Confidential interview, 3 August 1993). This 
respectability is not inconsequential in unraveling the puzzle of abortion clinic location and 
survival in Greenville. 


Another, albeit indirect, way of measuring community influence is the law 
enforcement/legal climate in Greenville. In general, both city and county law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, and judges have been willing to enforce the laws against protestors. 
Many, though not all, protestors arrested in 1989 at Clinic B (the trial of one set of 
protestors resulted in two mistrials) were tried for trespassing charges and found guilty in 
Greenville municipal court. Those found guilty either served time in jail, paid fines, or were 
required to do community service (Bartelme, 1989). A pro-choice activist, however, points 
to the city’s failure to enforce the letter of the picketing law, its appeasement of pro-life 
demonstrators by repealing picketing permit and picketing limitation ordinances, and the city 
police force’s attitude to treat the situation as a joke (Confidential interview, 5 August 1993). 
Nevertheless, the conviction and sentencing of protestors indicate that the community is 
unwilling to allow any tactics to be used by protestors in their fight against abortion. 


Because Clinic A is located in the county, the sheriff’s office is in charge of law 
enforcement there. Only one trial of protestors at the county level has occurred, but all 
protestors received jail sentences and fines (Carnett, 1989). Sheriff Johnny Mack Brown was 
rated as the most important political figure in interviews. One pro-choice activist said, "I 
don’t think he likes abortion, but he likes people breaking his laws even less" (Confidential 
interview, 5 August 1993). A sticker on the door at Clinic B, too, expressed support for 
Sheriff Brown. 


Community opinion appears to have a modest effect in explaining the location and 
survival of Greenville’s abortion clinics. The more interesting finding, however, regards 
elite opinion. While only the physicians associated with Clinic A live in the area, and 
therefore are able to benefit from entry into its social circles, we believe that the links Clinic 
A has forged with the larger community (especially the medical community) will be an 
important factor in its longterm survival. Since this is not the only, nor necessarily the 
prime factor influencing abortion clinic survival, it is difficult to say what the implications 
are for clinics B and C (whose physician-owners do not live in Greenville and, hence, do not 
have the same possibilities for entry into Greenville society). Finally, the legal environment 
in Greenville has not been particularly hospitable to abortion protestors. Clinic A appears to 
benefit from its location in the county in terms of the enforcement of trespass provisions and 
the likelihood that sentences will be incurred if a person is arrested. 


Medical Opinion. We believe that medical opinion is one of the most powerful 
explanations for abortion clinic location and survival in Greenville. It, however, is closely 
tied to organizational characteristics and economic factors. Clinic A’s representative 
indicated that the American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists were influential in 
setting clinic policies. He also said that his clinic would be receptive to the opinions of the 
Greenville Medical Society, but the Society has not taken a position on the issue. When 
there was an attempt to require counseling at abortion clinics, he was pleased that ob-gyns at 
the Greenville Medical Center did not endorse the plan. It was clear that this kind of support 
was considered influential at Clinic A. 


Clinic A has built its reputation on being well-respected in the medical community. 
When the area’s major hospital moved, its offices moved to be closer to the hospital (giving 
it the patina of medical approval). Physicians associated with the clinic have staff privileges 
at all hospitals, even at the local Catholic hospital. While Catholic officials wished to 
remove staff privileges from all doctors who perform abortions, they compromised and let 
those who have privileges keep them, even while refusing to extend them to other doctors 
who perform abortions (Gladfelter, 1990). The medical reputations of the doctors in 
question most likely made it difficult for the hospital to remove privileges. One well- 
respected Greenville physician said, "The guys on [location of Clinic A] may be running an 
abortion mill, but they are very professional" (Confidential interview, 18 August 1993). 


We were struck by the differences among the clinic’s physical features. Clinic A 
looked like any other medical office; no extraordinary measures were necessary to gain 


entry. A large wooden fence surrounds the property, but it is largely unobtrusive. A small 
sign in the clinic apologizes for the protestors. While the clinic takes security precautions, 
none were obvious. Clinic B also looks like a medical office--inside. Before gaining entry, 
however, a person is videotaped while walking behind a large picket fence and must be 
cleared through the clinic’s security system. It is not located near any other medical facility. 
The door is not open to Clinic C; to gain entry, one must knock. It is located close to the 
site of the old hospital, now used only as an administrative center. Clinic location in 
Greenville suggests Clinic A is most influenced by medical opinion and the importance of 
being located in the area of town populated by medical professionals. 


Interest Group Pressures. While interest group pressures in Greenville have been 
significant, the county’s three clinics are still providing abortion services. At present, the 
pro-life movement in Greenville is comparatively young. It may yet prove to be an 
important factor in the survival of abortion clinics in Greenville. Ironically, the clinic which 
has had the least pressure brought to bear on its operation (Clinic C) is perhaps the most 
likely to stop performing abortions. Both clinics A and B have been the targets for 
Operation Rescue and prayer vigils by pro-life activists. Clinic A’s representative said his 
clinic had been subjected to warnings, demonstrations, picketing with noise loud enough to 
be heard inside patient areas, invasion by demonstrators, false appointments made to disrupt 
scheduling, and picketing at the homes of staff members. The church where a Clinic A 
physician worships was picketed on a Sunday morning, and parishioners were sent letters 
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informing them that one of their members performed abortions. One pro-life activist said 
that doctors who perform abortions are embarrassed by what they do and it was important to 
expose them to the community. After Dr. Gunn’s death [an abortion doctor murdered 
outside a Florida abortion clinic in March], the media reported that even his brother didn’t 
know what the doctor did for a living (Confidential interview, 17 August 1993). Prior to 
one 1989 rescue, pro-life organizers cautioned their participants not to speak to pro-choice 
organizers, police, media, or to women seeking abortions. Only sidewalk counselors were to 
speak to women; all others were specifically told to refrain from yelling epithets at women. 
Moreover, they were required to sign statements declaring that they would agree to these 
strictures or risk being removed by the rescue’s organizers (Statements from an Operation 
Rescue video, 1989). 


Pro-life activists noted, however, that it was going to be a long battle to remove 
abortion clinics from Greenville. In part, the implementation of abortion policy in Greenville 
occurred before the pro-life movement was organized on a significant level. Clinic A’s 
representative said that no problems occurred at the clinic until one of its doctors spoke 
publicly. Clinic B was able to locate in Greenville in 1986 with very little being done to 
stop or promote it. Hence, the question of abortion clinic location was settled before pro-life 
activists were mobilized. 


Certain problems plague the pro-life movement in Greenville. The pro-life movement 
could have found its leadership at Bob Jones University. But the University has been very 
wary about involving itself in the abortion controversy. Theologically, Bob Jones has 
maintained a separatist philosophy--in short, its stance against ecumenism has hampered its 
work with other groups who share a pro-life philosophy, but come from different religious 
traditions. Finally, the University does not have a strong tradition of social activism. The 
community looks inward for spiritual renewal and generally stays out of community affairs. 
While that tradition has been broken with its involvement in Republican party politics, it has 
not reached into broader policy concerns such as abortion (Confidential interview, 16 August 
1993). Hence, the local pro-life movement has had to look to other individual and 
institutions in the community for leadership. Among the most high-profile of its leaders is 
the Rev. Michael Cloer, the senior pastor at a Southern Baptist Church in an adjacent 
county. 


Another activist said the pro-life movement historically depended on para-church 
organizations--that is, organizations that worked alongside the church but were not part of it. 
Operation Rescue fits into this category (Confidential interview, 17 August 1993). 
Greenville’s most recent pro-life organization, Pastors for Life, operates differently. Rather 
than try to organize another para-church group, Pastors for Life is an organization of 
ministers themselves. It is organized directly within the churches instead of being 
coordinated from the outside. Proponents believe that this is a more effective model for it 
vests authority and leadership in the churches themselves. Pastors control the agenda; they 
are not at the mercy of pro-life activists. This organization has only been in existence since 
September 1992, so measuring its effectiveness at this point would be premature. 
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Clinic A’s representative did not rate any recognized pro-life groups in the Upstate as 
influential. He seemed to brush such groups aside, quipping that his clinic had to hire a 
security company to "babysit" picketers (Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). Moreover, 
he noted that some recent patients had learned about the clinic from press coverage of the 
pickets. He told one of the area’s most avid clinic picketers that he should remember that 
"there was another clinic in town to picket!" Finally, if the numbers of women seeking 
abortions dropped, Clinic A’s doctors would simply make up the revenue loss with additional 
gynecological work. 


While Clinic A’s representative may give little credence to pro-life activists, Clinic B 
has taken a different approach. Its attorneys won a judgment in federal court against 
Operation Rescue and several protestors under the Racketeering Influenced, Corrupt 
Organizations Act (Faris, 1990). That judgment was appealed, however, and the final 
disposition of the case is awaiting the outcome of a case being argued before the U.S. 
Supreme Court in its upcoming term. In 1991, and again in 1993, attorneys successfully 
obtained judgments in local courts ordering the city to enforce different provisions of its 
picketing ordinance against pro-life demonstrators (Burns, 1991; Burns, 1993). 


The National Organization for Women, Greenville Coalition for Choice, and 
Spartanburg Coalition for Choice have trained their members to act as clinic defenders. 
Clinic defenders are asked to sign a form that requires them not to speak to pro-life 
protestors, and to limit physical contact to that necessary to assist women seeking abortions 
or to protect him- or herself. The purpose of clinic defense is to provide a safe and secure 
environment for women seeking abortions, not to promote a particular organization. A clinic 
defender stated that defenders did only what they were asked to do by clinic personnel; this 
included wearing orange blazers that merely stated "Clinic Defender" rather than anything 
advertising the sponsoring groups (Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). 


Evaluating interest group pressure is difficult. Pro-life organizations in Greenville 
have been active in their use of direct action techniques, including participation in rescues. 
Pastors for Life is using a new organizational form that it hopes will foster more activity 
from area churches. Pro-life activists also have established a network of crisis pregnancy 
centers. These developments have occurred primarily within the last five years. We believe 
that the presence of pro-life organizations may have a significant impact on the longterm 
survival of the abortion clinics. All pro-life activists interviewed were adamant that despite 
the different tactics pursued by pro-lifers, the movement in Greenville was united. The 
movement was not split over the direct action (like the National Right to Life Committee and 
Operation Rescue). That, too, bodes well for the pro-life movement. The 
countermobilization by pro-choice groups and judgments against protestors in federal court 
will limit anti-abortion efforts. 


Religious Climate. We do not find confirmation for the religious climate hypothesis. 
The county’s concentration of Southern Baptists and other conservative religious faiths 
suggest that Greenville should provide a hostile climate for abortion clinic location and 
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survival. Yet, three non-hospital providers are located in the area. Our explanation for why 
the hypothesis fails is rooted in the difficulty of mobilizing churches to act and also in the 
difference between attitudes and actions. 


One activist spoke at length about his work in educating people in the pro-life 
perspective on abortion. This work has been done primarily through churches in the area. 
In his mind, once people saw the slide presentation and fetal development models, they 
would want to join the cause: "I just want to get people out of La-La land and understand 
what we are doing in this country" (Confidential interview, 11 August 1993). According to 
this activist many church people and pastors simply don’t know anything about abortion and 
hence, are uneducated; others, however, do know about abortion and choose to ignore this 
information. "Pastors want to say that there is no one in their congregations who have had 
abortions. ‘My people know our church’s view on the subject. I don’t have to preach about 
it" (Confidential interview, 11 August 1993). This activist also acknowledges that a 
person’s religious faith may not correspond to how that individual deals with an unwanted 
pregnancy. According to the activist, too much emphasis is placed on bringing people into 
churches and not enough done about instructing them about the tenets of faith (in particular, 
about abortion). Pro-choice activists have noted that some women who have been on the 
picket line later use the clinic’s abortion services. Another pro-life activist said, "We see 
people driving into the clinic with crosses hanging from their rear-view windows and 
Christian bumper stickers--yet, they are seeking abortions" (Confidential interview, 17 
August 1993). 


While religious people may constitute the backbone of the pro-life movement, 
interviewees recognized the difficulty of getting people to act on their beliefs. The 
fundamentalist aversion to participate in worldly affairs has presented a stumbling block for 
pro-life organizing, even though Pastors for Life has addressed the religious importance of 
the organization. The group emphasizes that participation in prayer vigils and other 
organizational activities is a way to strengthen one’s spirituality--faith and action go hand in 
hand. Moreover, Pastors for Life has called for the repentance of those who have not 
denounced abortion. Despite the growth of Pastors for Life, one activist said, "There are 50 
to 100 churches involved with Pastors for Life, but think how many more could be involved" 
(Confidential interview, 17 August 1993). Organizing within the individualistic traditions of 
conservative Protestant faiths is more difficult than it may appear on first blush. 


We also were struck by the religious overtones of one of our pro-choice interviews. 
While explaining his pro-choice philosophy, he told about making presentations on teenage 
pregnancy in his church. Our conclusion was that area churches provided a forum for the 
airing of the pro-choice viewpoint as well; they were not the exclusive domain of pro-life 
activists. Local pro-choice activists understand the importance of the church in the 


Greenville community; that, too, may contribute to the difficulty of easily achieving religious 
mobilization on the issue. 


Organizational Characteristics. Since our information is very incomplete on Clinic B 
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and virtually non-existent on Clinic C, our analysis here is speculative. Nevertheless, we 
find differences in the organizational characteristics of the clinics to be potentially important 
in their longterm survival. Clinic A has a staff of between 12 and 15, including 5 part-time 
counselors (Clinic A prefers to have counselors with graduate degrees), nurses, and 
physicians. Besides abortion, which constitutes approximately 50% of its business, Clinic A 
offers a full line of gynecological services. In the past, the clinic also offered obstetrical 
care, but Clinic A’s representative said the physicians decided to forego offering that service. 
In addition to abortion, Clinic B provides birth control services, including NORPLANT, and 
pap smears. Besides abortion, no information was available on Clinic C’s services. Clinic 
A is owned by its physicians, while the current ownership status of Clinic B is uncertain (it 
was started by a group of investors). Several physicians have performed abortions at Clinic 
B. The clinic’s current physician also performs abortion at another clinic in the state. Clinic 
C is one of three such facilities in South Carolina. 


While there are many differences organizationally between clinics A and B, the most 
important one is the degree to which each is politicized. Clinic A’s representative made 
virtually no political commentary during our interview. He has not been as involved with 
women’s organizations providing clinic defense; no high-profile action (such as RICO) has 
been launched by the clinic against protestors. The strategy appears to be to ignore them. 
Clinic A fashions itself as the provider of medical services; its representative said nothing 
more passionate about the abortion issue than, "I think it ought to be legal" (Confidential 
interview, 9 August 1993). It was not his problem if abortion remained legal; if it were a 
legal procedure, abortions would be performed at Clinic A. One pro-lifer said, "We know 
that patients got referred to [ ], an adoption agency by people at [Clinic A]. 
That never would have happened on [location of Clinic B] (Confidential interview, 16 August 
1993). Clinic A’s representative said one of the clinic’s physicians originally performed 
abortions to supplement his income. No comments indicated by Clinic A’s representative 
indicated this physician was primarily motivated to perform abortions because he had seen 
the effect of restrictive abortion laws on women. The desire to deliver high-quality 
gynecological services is the goal of Clinic A. Its mission is not informed by feminist 
principles, but by the medical establishment. In our estimation, this philosophy is compatible 
with survival in a culturally conservative community. 


The available evidence suggests a different path for Clinic B. It has acquired many 
more column inches of coverage in the local press than Clinic A. Clinic B assisted in 
founding two local pro-choice groups (Lyon, 1991). Its use of RICO against local Operation 
Rescue members was one of the first in the country following the Supreme Court’s refusal to 
hear a case that successfully applied RICO against abortion protestors in Philadelphia. The 
more highly politicized nature of the clinic coupled with its out-of-town ownership appears to 
make it a better target for pro-life activists. 


Economic Factors. We believe that economic factors are important in determining the 
location and survival of abortion clinics in Greenville. As the center of commerce for the 
Upstate in South Carolina’s largest county, it is not surprising that abortion clinics are 
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located in the community. Size, too, creates demand. For several years, Clinic A was the 
largest abortion provider in South Carolina. An attempt to branch out to Spartanburg, 
however, was unsuccessful. While there were serious political problems with the 
Spartanburg location, Clinic A’s representative said that business dropped at both the 
Greenville and Spartanburg facilities: "Doctors stopped referring patients to the clinic; once 
we went back to one location, our patient load went back to its previous level" (Confidential 
interview, 9 August 1993). Demand, especially that gathered from doctor referrals, is not 
inconsequential, a point that underscores medical opinion as well as economic factors. Clinic 
A’s representative said that abortion would no longer be profitable if clinic physicians 
performed less than 10 procedures per week; the costs are smaller when the volume is higher 
(Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). 


A large number of abortion providers advertise in the Greenville Yellow Pages. Most 
of the for-profit clinics in Columbia, Asheville, Charlotte, and Atlanta are included in the 
listing along with the Greenville clinics. It would seem that abortion clinics in Greenville 
face strong competitive pressures, not only from each other but from providers in nearby 
regions. Within 2-1/2 hours of Greenville, there are a relatively large number of first- 
trimester abortion providers. Clinic A prepares a brochure outlining the clinic’s services and 
distributes it to doctors who wish to refer patients. While 50% of Clinic A’s business comes 
through the Yellow Pages, other sources includes physicians, family and friends, and clergy. 
Classified advertising in the newspaper was dropped because it proved to be cost ineffective. 


Supply factors such as recruiting physicians, nurses, and counselors were not of 
concern at Clinic A. Clinic A’s representative suggested that its staff may be a bit too large. 
While costs had risen due to the protestors, the increases were not significant. In fact, two 
security firms were bidding for the clinic’s business. And intangible costs, such as rising 
levels of stress, were always a part of the practice (Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). 


Clinic A’s representative viewed his clinic as a business. Hence, the concerns of the 
clinic were to provide the highest quality service at the lowest cost. Greenville’s size, along 
with good business management (including securing medical referrals and advertising in the 
Yellow Pages), were the key factors in abortion clinic location and survival. 


Abortion Restrictions. Abortion restrictions appear to have little impact on abortion 
location and survival. While South Carolina has few restrictions and a relatively large 
number of non-hospital providers, the law does not appear to be the underlying causal 
mechanism. Even its recent parental consent law was considered an insignificant limitation 
by Clinic A’s representative: “We were requiring parental consent even before the General 
Assembly passed the law" (Confidential interview, 9 August 1993). In addition to OSHA 
regulations, the clinic must follow federal guidelines because it has an on-site laboratory. 
Clinic A’s representative stated that his clinic did fight a local attempt to require counseling 


about ten years ago. But no other piece of national, state, or local legislation was considered 
significant. 


While we do not know how Clinic B or C views the role of abortion restrictions on 
their practice, newspaper coverage would suggest that they have had a greater impact at these 
sites. After a brick wall was erected at Clinic B to protect patient privacy, abortion 
protestors found that it extended six inches into the state’s right-of-way. The clinic was 
forced to remove the wall and replace it with a wooden fence ("Abortion Clinic..., 1991). 
Moreover, Clinic B was also charged with OSHA violations. Perhaps most interesting is the 
amount of press coverage accorded to those violations. The coverage included two stories in 
the Upstate as well as one in the home of Clinic B’s physician (for one example see, Carnett, 
1992). Clinic C’s physician was involved in a lawsuit brought against him by the parents of 
a 14-year-old girl who did not secure parental consent prior to undergoing an abortion 
(Burns, 1992). The 1990 law allows for both civil and criminal penalties in such instances; 
no criminal charges were brought in the case. 


Abortion restrictions per se appear to have only a marginal effect on Greenville’s 
abortion facilities. When a clinic violates a non-abortion related law, however, it is sure to 
garner news coverage. 


Summary of the Greenville Case. Based on our limited data, gathered primarily from 
Clinic A’s representative, we consider medical opinion, organizational characteristics, and 
economic factors to be most important in influencing abortion local and survival in 
Greenville. Community influence is not inconsequential, but neither is it a prominent factor. 
Perhaps most interesting, however, is the growing role we see the pro-life movement playing 
in the implementation of local abortion policy. To date, the mobilization of conservative 


Christians has been limited by differences of theology and the role of the church in the larger 
society. Whether their influence will be so limited in the future or if pro-choice forces can 
effectively mobilize against it remains to be seen. To the degree that Clinic A can insulate 
itself from political pressures (either pro-life or pro-choice) by its connection to the local 
medical community, it is likely to be able to survive. Abortion restrictions or the threat of 
abortion restrictions are the least important factor; they don’t even appear to register as 
symbolically important. 


LOCATING HOSPITAL-BASED AND CLINIC ABORTION SERVICES: THE 
AGGREGATE DATA STORY 


Our case studies of Salt Lake City and Greenville tell us a great deal about 
implementing abortion policy in two culturally conservative settings. To better ascertain the 
overall importance of religious climate and economic factors in abortion clinic location, we 
also analyze aggregate data. How important are demand factors, such as proximity to 
population concentrations? Does the existence of a bloc of pro-life sympathizers pose a 
constraint on clinics not to locate in those areas? These questions are given a preliminary 
analysis using descriptive statistics on two subsets of counties: those with hospital-based 
services and those with abortion clinics. To fully explore the dynamics of locational 
decision-making, our next step, a multivariate analysis, should include: (1) all U.S. counties, 
(2) those with all hospitals with the capacity to perform abortions, (3) those with hospital- 
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based abortion services, and (4) those with abortion clinics. This examination is limited to 
testing the importance of economic and religious factors to variables #3 and #4. 


Of the total 3,135 counties in the United States, 661 provided abortion services in 
1,296 hospitals in 1986 (Tatalovich and Daynes, 1989). (The N for our purposes is slightly 
smaller since data was lacking for Alaska and Virginia). Taking that subset as the universe 
of cases, we identified 240 counties with abortion clinics (representing 88.5% of all abortion 
clinics in the country). The location of hospitals with abortion services is the baseline to 
evaluate the locational decisions of abortion clinics because, unlike clinics which specialized 
in abortions, hospitals are long-standing health care institutions that provide a range of 
medical services and have ties to community influentials. The pervasiveness of hospital 
abortion services (most of which are not-for-profit institutions) across any given state may be 
a leading indicator of a supportive political culture for abortion (Tatalovich and Schier, 
1991). 


The first variable is the population size of the two subsets of counties. The data show 
a wide disparity between the counties with hospital-based abortion services and clinic 
abortion facilities. (Since only about one-third of the counties with hospital-based abortion 
services have abortion clinics, this means that those 240 counties have BOTH clinics and 
hospital-based abortion services; no county has a clinic but no hospital performing abortions.) 
In sum, abortion clinics are heavily skewed to the most urbanized counties in the nation. 
One-third of the counties with abortion clinics have 500,000 or more people-and 60% of that 
subset of counties have a quarter million people or more. In contrast, a majority of the 
counties with hospital-based abortion services (55%) have a population UNDER 100,000 and 
82% are below 250,000 population. 


(Table 1 about here) 


In other words, hospitals are able to perform SOME abortions though they be located 
in relatively unpopulated areas, but clinics do not appear to have the option of locating in 
areas removed from very large central cities or suburban concentrations. There seems little 
doubt, even under the most opportune set of political conditions, that clinic facilities would 
be able to service the abortion needs of women in non-metropolitan or rural areas. But 
hospitals, should those with obstetrics capacity begin to deliver abortion services, would be 
distributed throughout many urban and rural counties across the United States. Thus, to 
encourage the expansion of clinic facilities does not seem to be a very promising strategy 
where demand for abortions is not sufficient for them to survive as a single-service provider. 

A hostile political climate is a disincentive to locate an abortion clinic. To assess this 
impact, a comparison is made between the two subsets of counties based on the relative size 
of the LARGEST pro-life religious denomination: Roman Catholic or Southern Baptist or 
Mormon. This preliminary study tracks the percentage of counties with hospital-based 
abortion services and with abortion clinics that have BELOW state-averages of the one pro- 
life denomination with the largest membership. In 36 states it was Catholic; in 11 Southern 
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AR 0 0 1 l 
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Co 0 0 
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ND 
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OR 
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RI 
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expectation was that hospitals which choose to offer abortion services more likely would be 
found in areas with BELOW state-averages of Catholics, Baptists, or Mormons. On the 
other hand, clinics may not be able to evaluate the political context given the compelling 
nature of demand-side calculations. The results do not point to one explanation. 


(Table 2 about here) 


For Catholics, counties with hospitals do have BELOW state-averages whereas the 
majority of counties with abortion clinics have ABOVE state-averages of Catholic adherents. 
These 36 states are Northern and Western, where immigrant Catholics historically settled in 
big cities and urban areas. In the North and West, therefore, the pressures to serve 
population centers means that abortion clinics are forced to locate where sizable numbers of 
Catholics reside. 


For Southern Baptists, however, the subsets of counties in eleven states show a 
reverse pattern. Hospitals AND (especially) clinics tend to be located in counties with 
BELOW state-averages of Baptists. The greater religious diversity of Southern cities means 
that abortion clinics, by choosing an urban location, are also opting for a more benign 
political environment. But another explanation is possible. Because 49% of hospitals are in 
counties with ABOVE state-average Southern Baptist populations, perhaps the denomination’s 
adherents are not as opposed to abortion as national church pronouncements indicate. The 
same reasoning may apply to Mormons, who are the predominant pro-life church in Utah and 
Idaho: Though Mormons are pro-life, they are not politically active on the issue. 


If the Roman Catholic Church is the mainstay of the pro-life movement by virtue of 
its large membership, its church teachings, and the activism of its bishops, then these 
preliminary data suggest that abortion clinics in the North and West face a trade-off that may 
be more pronounced than the situation existing in the South. If abortion clinics settle in 
areas with relatively few Catholics and where political tolerance for abortion may be greater, 
the population of those areas may be too small to generate sufficient demand for abortion 
services. If clinics locate in urban areas where the requisite demand for abortions exists, 
those areas also have sizable numbers of Catholics who can exert political pressure against 
clinics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our research has several implications for the study of abortion policy implementation 
and the question of abortion access. Using diverse methodologies and several sources of 
data, economic factors appeared important in the location of all abortion clinics. Size is an 
important criterion in creating a market as well as giving greater anonymity to women 
seeking to terminate their pregnancies. Both of these elements are more readily achieved in 
urban centers than in rural communities. Furthermore, economic factors appear to be able to 
overcome the political constraints posed by locating in communities with large concentrations 
of pro-life sympathizers. Our case studies, however, occur in Southern Baptist and Mormon 
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TABLE 2 
HOSPITALS WITH ABORTION SERVICES AND ABORTION CLINICS IN COUNTIES WITH 
BELOW-AVERAGE CATHOLIC/SOUTHERN BAPTIST’/MORMON’ 


Counties With Hospitals Counties With Clinics 
Below State Average (N) Below State Average 


80% 
67% 
50% 
50% 
88% 
57% 
67 % 
75 % 
47% 
50% 
75% 
92% 
62% 
58% 
71% 
33% 
100% 
75% 
73 % 
67% 
76% 
67% 
83% 
89% 
60% 
67% 
50% 
71% 
716% 
67% 
65 % 
52% 
100% 
65% 
38% 
71% 
712% 
0% 
60% 
100% 
67 % 
41% 
50% 
60% 
41% 
64% 
67% 
19 63% 
5 40% ---- 
CATH (36) 433 15% 6 42% 
BAPT (11) 172 51% 3 75% 
MORM (2) 10 6 60% 2 2 100% 
*Religious data available for only 17 of 27 counties/independent cities having hospitals with abortion services. 
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communities which the aggregate data show operate differently than in Catholic-dominated 
communities. 


The study further underscores the importance of implementation in understanding 
public policy. Without physicians willing to perform abortions, Roe is little more than a 
hollow shell. Since 1973, abortion has been moved to the sidelines of American medicine. 
Our research suggests several reasons why that may be the case. While ob-gyns may be 
overwhelmingly pro-choice in their attitudes, a much smaller number are willing to offer 
abortion as part of a comprehensive obstetrical-gynecological practice. The failure of 
abortion to become part of mainstream medicine is an important implementation 
consideration (Jaffe et al, 1981). Hence, abortion services are provided in specialized 
settings that can only be sustained financially by locating in urban centers. 


Further studies should probe the attitudes of ob-gyns more carefully. Has abortion 
become a marginalized medical procedure because of the efforts of the pro-life movement? 
Why have more ob-gyn residency programs declined to include abortion in their programs? 
Is this due to pro-life pressure? Or, have pro-life organizations successfully led Americans 
to believe that physicians who perform abortions are not "real" doctors? In their study of 
pro-life briefs in the Webster case, Woliver and McDonald (1993: 11) suggest this is the 
case. Silverberg (1990: 1-2) suggests that the rejection of socialized medicine in the United 
States weakened the ability of health care elites to define abortion as a medical issue. In our 
case studies, however, we found that ob-gyns may decline to perform abortions because it is 
a boring, monotonous procedure. And another physician told us that all of his training in 
medical school emphasized saving life; the transformation of medical ethics, in his mind, 
would happen slowly (Confidential interview, 3 August 1993). 


We also are intrigued by the role of religiously oriented interest groups. Getting and 
using churches as a forum for wide-scale political mobilization against abortion, especially 
direct action tactics, is far from an easy task. Especially in Protestant communities, such as 
Greenville, there are differences among religious traditions (fundamentalist and charismatic, 
to name but two) that make cooperation difficult, despite similar attitudes on abortion. The 
role that interest groups play in abortion clinic location and survival needs to be studied in a 
more systematic and rigorous fashion. Before political scientists give up on more politically 
oriented explanations of abortion service delivery, we need to have better data. 


In sum, our exploratory study suggests that further examination of abortion policy 
implementation through a mail survey would be fruitful. With more data in cities that aren’t 
potential outliers, we will be able to build greater generalizations about the implementation 
process and abortion policy. A study of abortion policy implementation in the present 
climate presents grave data collection problems (as our access problems in Salt Lake City 


and Greenville attest to), but in our estimation, abortion access is the key question of the 
1990s. 


APPENDIX A 
ABORTION CLINIC SURVEY 
A. Location 
1. Why did you decide to offer this service? 


2. What factors went into your decision to locate in Greenville? How long have you been established 
in Greenville? 


How important was/were the following in your decision: 


(a) the size of Greenville? 

(b) the political climate of the city? 

(c) the potential demand for abortions? 

(d) staffing concerns? 

(e) was marketing research done before you decided to locate in Greenville? 
(f) was it your city of residence? 


3. What factors went into your decision to locate on [address]? How long have you been at this 
particular location? 


(a) Do you own or lease this specific building? 
4. What have you found most advantageous about being located in Greenville? Most 
disadvantageous? Would you adhere to the same policies if you were located in Anderson rather than 
Greenville County? 


B. General 


1. Where do you get your funding for the clinic? What percentage of your funding, would you 
estimate, comes from each of these: 


(a) fund raising from private donations; 


(b) grants; 
(c) client fees 


2. If you are not a non-profit organization, is there a certain number of abortions that you need to 
perform in order to stay in business? 


3. Is your clinic: 


(a) a partnership 

(b) a professional corporation 
(c) an association 

(d) a collective 


4. Who owns your clinic? 


(a) physicians 

(b) business 

(c) individual investors 
(d) women owned 
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5. What percent of your services involve abortion? 
What other services do you offer? 


6. Based on the AGI (Alan Guttmacher Institute) categorizations of workload, what category would 
you fit this clinic into? 


(a) performs less than 400 abortions a year 
(b) 400-999 abortions a year 

(c) 1000-2499 abortions a year 

(d) more than 2500 abortions a year 


7. What type of support staff is available in your clinic? 


(a) RNs 

(b) LPNs 

(c) nurse practitioners 

(d) counselors--what are the educational or other requirements necessary to be a counselor at 
your clinic? 

(e) full time physicians 

(f) contract physicians 

(g) volunteers 


8. How large is your entire staff? 
9. Have you had any difficulties over the years with staffing? 
10. Do you consider internal factors (staffing decisions; turnover; workload, services offered) as 
having more influence on your clinic than external factors (favorable/unfavorable public opinion; 
legislative action; external opposition and pressures)? 
C. Survival 
1. Have you had to make any accommodations or adapt your practice to community pressures? 
(a) Must you seek visibility for your clinic or remain obscure to survive? 
(b) Does most of your business come through advertisement (the yellow pages, classified 


advertisements, etc.) or does it come by referrals from clergy, school nurses, doctors, family planning 
clinics, friends, or family of the patient? 


(c) Has any organization or individual tried to prevent your clinic from advertising in the 
yellow pages or newspaper classifieds? 


2. 1 would now like to read you a list of leaders in the community. Which of these people have been 
the most influential in supporting or detracting from your clinic’s practice? How would you rate 


them on a scale of 1-7, with "1" being of no importance and "7" being of great importance? Why 
have some of these leaders been influential? 


(a) Carroll Campbell 
(b) Terry Haskins 
(c) David Thomas 
(d) Bill Workman 
(e) Dayton Walker 
(f) Bob Jones III 


= 


(g) Buck Mickel 

(h) Wade Cleveland 
(i) Arthur Magill 
(j) Candy Kern 

(k) Beth Templeton 
(1) Lottie Gibson 
(m) Dick Riley 

(n) Michael Cloer 
(0) Tommy Wyche 
(p) Lillian Brock Flemming 
(q) Irving Madry 
(r) Mike Bridges 
(s) Hardy Clemons 
(t) Ron Rolett 

(u) Hayne Hipp 

(v) Max Heller 

(w) John Johns 

(x) Jane Emerson 
(y) Efia Nwangaza 


Are there community leaders that we have not included that should be on the list as far as having 
influenced clinic policies and procedures? 


3. I would now like to read a list of interest groups and/or businesses that you may or may not have 
had contact with. Which of these interest groups and/or businesses have been the most influential in 
supporting or detracting from your clinic’s policies? How would you rate them on a scale of 1-7, 
with "1" being of no importance and "7" being of great importance? Why have some of these 


organizations been influential? 


(a) National Abortion Federation 

(b) American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
(c) American College of Surgeons 

(d) American College of Osteopathic Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
(e) American Public Health Association 

(f) National Right to Life Committee/South Carolina Citizens for Life 
(g) Pastors for Life 

(h) Concerned Christians of Greenville County 

(i) Piedmont Women’s Center 

(j) Catholic Charities 

(k) Greenville Pregnancy Counseling Center 

ACLU 

(m) NARAL 

(n) Planned Parenthood 

(0) Fluor-Daniel 

(p) Michelin 

(q) Liberty Life 

(r) National Organization for Women 

(s) First Baptist Church 

(t) [Clinic B]} 

(u) [Clinic C] 

(v) The Greenville News 

(w) The Greenville Piedmont 

(x) WYFF-TV 

(y) Christ Episcopal Church 

(z) Greenville Medical Society 
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(aa) Junior League 


Are there interest groups/organizations that we have not included on this list that should have been 
included as far as having influenced clinic policies and procedures? 


4. Let me now read the names of some governmental agencies/bureaus and/or policies that you might 
have had contact with. Which of these agencies/bureaus or procedures have been most influential in 
supporting or detracting from your clinic’s policies? How would you rate them on a scale of 1-7, 
with "1" being of no importance and "7" being of great importance? Why have they been so 
influential? 


Agencies 


(a) Department of Health and Environmental Control 
(b) Greenville City Council 

(c) Greenville County Council 

(d) City Police Department/County Sheriff 

(e) State Legislature 

(f) Governor 


Policies 

(a) Zoning laws 

(b) Licensing procedures of the state, county, or city 
(c) Regular government inspections 

5. What has been your relations with local: 

(a) hospitals 


(b) OB-GYNs 
(c) clinics 


6. How important is national, state and local public opinion in establishing your clinic’s policies? 


7. Has your clinic ever been subject to the following opposition tactics? If so, when 


(a) warnings; 

(b) threats of any kind; 
(c) demonstrations; 

(d) marches 


8. Has your clinic every been the object of more intense tactics like: 


(a) picketing; 

(b) picketing with physical contact or blocking of patients; 
(c) picketing with noise loud enough to be heard inside of patient areas; 
(d) invasion by demonstrators; 

(e) distribution of anti-abortion literature inside your clinic; 
(f) jamming of telephone lines; 

(g) false appointments made to disrupt scheduling; 

(h) tracing of license plates to identify your abortion patients; 
(i) vandalism; jamming of locks, physical damage; 

(j) picketing homes of staff members; 

(k) death threats; 

(1) bomb threats; 
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(m) any other such tactics. 
9. Did you experience any change in 1993 compared to 1992 as far as: 


(a) Difficulty in hiring and retaining physicians or medical directors; 

(b) hiring and retaining other staff members; 

(c) hiring and retaining security personnel; 

(d) noting increases in security expenses; 

(e) increased legal expenses; 

(f) significant increase in operation costs; 

(g) rising stress levels; 

(h) decrease in the number of patients--if so, how do you account for this? 


10. What are your hopes for the future of the [clinic name]? 
11. What are your main concerns for the future in this location? 


12. Are you more or less likely to provide abortion services in the future? 


Why or why not? 
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Technological Citizenship in the Modern Business Corporation: 
Technological Change and Workers' Participation 


A PHILOSOPHICAL MOMENT 


In his paper prepared for this panel, Philip 
Frankenfeld defines technologcial citizenship as: 


...equal membership, participation and stand- 
ing or status of persons as agents and subjects 
within a realm of common impact of at least 
one "technology”...under a definable state 
that governs this technology and its impacts 
(Frankenfeld, 1993: 7) 


However, any effort to analyze technological citizenship, 
if it is to move beyond mere formality, must examine 
carefully the full array of social institutions through which 
the general requirements of such a concept are actualized. 
In modern industrial societies, the most significant gov- 
erning of technology occurs within institutions that are not 
formally parts of state structures -- although they are often 
affected by state systems -- and an appropriate fleshing 
out of the concept of technological citizenship requires 
that these non-state institutions be examined as well. 

Although the array of such institutions in a 
modern, complex, technologically sophisticated society is 
quite broad, there can be little doubt that one of the most 
significant institutions is the modern business corporation. 
As McDermott notes: 


The modern corporation is the central institu- 
tion of contemporary society...The modern 
corporation is the dominant institution of our 
era and has been a major factor in reshaping 
the present century. In that sense it is an 
institution of world historical significance no 
less than the old Chinese mandarinate, the 
classic Roman army, or even the Catholic 
church (McDermott, 1991: 4, 57 - emphasis 
in original). 


Barely a hundred years old, the modern busin- 
ess corporation achieved its contemporary form and struc- 
ture in the early decades of this century. As many com- 
mentators have noted (Beniger, 1986, Fligstein, 1990, 
Galambos, Pratt, 1988, McDermott, 1991), "corporate 
form" has evolved and metamorphosed often in its hist- 
ory, in response to changes in its environment, govern- 
mental policy, technology, markets, among other influen- 


ces. During the past twenty years, observers have noted 
important new changes in corporate structure and organi- 
zation, changes that seem to involve the repudiation of the 
foundations of mass production: the huge, hierarchically- 
organized Sloanist corporate form, Fordist assembly-line 
production technologies, and Taylorist labor practices. 
Even the dean of capitalist management gurus, Peter 
Drucker, accepts that fundamental change is underway: 


Every few hundred years in Western history 
there occurs a sharp transformation...Within 
a few short decades, society rearranges itself 
-- its worldview; its basic values; its social 
and poltiical structure; its arts, its key institu- 

tions. Fifty years later, there is a new world. 
And the people born thn cannot even imagine 
the world in which their grandparents lived 
and into which their own parents were born. 
We are currently living through just such a 
transformation (Drucker, 1993: 1) 


Even a casual stroll past the "business" section 
of any bookstore will reveal the deluge of books explain- 
ing, extolling, describing, prescribing, and predicting 
corporate restructuring, down-sizing, re-organizing, and 
re-invention. It's become a virtual cottage industry. The 
nomenclature and jargon may vary — "Zhe Virtual Corp- 
oration" (Davidow, Malone, 1992), "Post-Capitalist Soc- 
iety" (Drucker, 1993) "Agile Manufacturing” (Goldman, 
Nagel, 1993), "The High-Involvement Organization" 
(Lawler, 1992), "The Second Industrial Divide" (Piore, 
Sabel, 1984), "Managing-by-Walking-Around” (Peters, 
Waterman, 1982), "The Adaptive Corporation” (Toffler, 
1984), "The Suicidal Corporation” (Weaver, 1988), "Post 
-Hierarchical Management" (Zuboff, 1988) and literally 
dozens of others -- but the diagnoses all point to the 
pressing need to "re-invent" the corporation virtually 
from the ground up. Corporate structure and organizat- 
ion, while dramatically successful over the past century, 
today seems bloated, inflexible, short-sighted, hide- 
bound, and ultimately headed for the "dustbin of hist- 


ory. 

Is the “post-Sloanist," “post-Fordist," "post- 
Taylorist" era in industrial relations for real? Consid- 
erable analysis (see, e.g., Elam, 1990) accompanies what 
many see as fundamental shifts in the nature of industrial 
society. Building on the classical work of Joseph Schum- 


peter (Schumpeter, 1942), Christopher Freeman and his 
colleagues advance the concept of a "techno-economic 
paradigm" (Freeman, 1988) to explain the dynamics of 
system-wide economic change in the industrialized world. 
A techno-economic paradigm 


is a cluster of interrelated technical, organiza- 
tional and managerial innovations, whose 
advantages are to be found not only in a new 
range of products and systems, but most of all 
in the dynamics of the relative cost structure 
of all possible inputs to production. In each 
new paradigm a particular input or set of 
inputs may be described as the ‘key factor’ in 
that paradigm characterised by falling relative 
costs and universal availability. The con- 
temporary change of paradigm may be seen 
as a shift from a technology based primarily 
on cheap inputs of energy to one predominant- 
ly based on cheap inputs of information 
derived from advances in microelectronics 
and telecommunication technology (Freeman, 
1988: 10). 


The notion of a systemic “paradigm shift" of these dim- 


ensions opens up very important issues for the general 
concept of "technological citizenship." The centrality of 
the corporation is highlighted, as well, since each new 
techno-economic paradigm brings with it changes in the 
institutional structures required to efficiently employ the 
new technologies. 

If the theorists of long-wave paradigm shifts are 
correct (see also Berry, 1991, Dosi, Freeman, Silverberg, 
1988, Perez, 1985, 1986; Mensch, 1979, Freeman, Per- 
ez, 1988, Freeman, 1986 ), then we are presented with a 
singular philosophical moment: we are well positioned to 
ask: If corporations are undergoing fundamental changes 
in organization and structure, what sort of corporation 
do we want to see emerge? 

This is a crucial question, since no other insti- 
tution in society has as much influence over the direction 
of technological change, and by implication at least, over 
technology's impacts on society at large. Corporations are 
complex, elaborate and intricate networks of power relat- 
ions (see McDermott, 1991, for an extensive discussion). 
In effect, they are miniature political systems, and offer 
political theorists interesting clusters of questions about 
how such systems can and ought to be governed (see 
Lindblom, 1977, Dahi, 1985, 1989, Gould, 1988, Held, 
1987, among others). And the time for such questions 
may well be limited; the upheaval in corporate structure, 
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while fundamental, may well also be brief. We may have 
only a limited “window of opportunity" in which to re- 
shape this central institution according to different phil- 
osophical principles, before it re-jells and re-solidifies, 
perhaps for a century or more. 


WORKER EMPOWERMENT and 
CORPORATE CHANGE 


No aspect of technological citizenship within the 
corporate system is more crucial than the relationships be- 
tween managers, employees and technology. Workers 
spend their entire work lives in direct contact with the 
whole array of technologies used to achieve corporate 
goals. The choice of specific technologies, as well as how 
they are organized and employed, how workers contact 
and interact with those technologies, with each other, and 
with management are among the most important and 
pressing of technological citizenship issues. In the daily 
lives of many thousands of people, the structure, organiz- 
ation, and operation of major corporations constitute the 
arena in which technological citizenship assumes its most 
concrete expression. 

These relationships have been marked by hostil- 
ity and confrontation in all modern industrial societies 
since the beginniing of the industrial revolution. In Am- 
erica, for instance, the history of unionism has seen viol- 
ence, bloodshed, and bitter antagonism throughout all the 
early decades of this century. Only in the past forty years, 
during the post-war era, have labor/management relations 
achieved a level of stability and decorum, although still 
marked by bitter strikes, lock-outs, and protracted col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. The post-war prosperity, 
however, permitted corporations to grant relatively large 
increases in wages and benefits to unions, and unions 
found it easier to reach workable accomodations than to 
sustain the militant confrontations of early years. Al- 
though relative peace and stability marked relations be- 
tween management and labor, as economic stagnation 
persisted trom the 1970s onward, both sides remain host- 
ile camps, fearful and suspicious of the other, each com- 
mitted to undermining the other side's standing and power 
within the corporate society. 

The "re-invention" of the corporation, however, 
promises to upend the post-war labor/management accom- 
modation. Among the most common elements in analyses 
of impending corporate change are commentaries about 
the need for "a new compact" between management and 
labor within the "new" corporation. Traditional labor/ 
management relations, it is asserted, no longer serve the 
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interests of either labor or management and actively 
undermine U.S. corporate competitiveness in an aggres- 
sively discordant international marketplace. 

A key component of the emerging labor/man- 
agement accord is worker empowerment, a concept that 
has rapidly become a buzz-word in the management liter- 
ature. This concept most often refers to the dawning 
awareness on management's part that the restoration of 
international competitiveness hinges on greatly increasing 
flexibility, efficiency and productivity by American corp- 
orations, and that traditional Sloanist hierarchies and 
Taylorist labor control techniques are no longer useful. 
Instead, techniques must be found to “flattten" corporate 
bureaucracies and to take maximum advantage of work- 
ers' skills, intelligence, and commitment. 

Over the past twenty-five years, a growing num- 
ber of corporations have attempted to encourage workers 
to adopt a "we're all in it together” orientation toward the 
company. Among the worker involvement techniques us- 
ed to implement these corporate changes are workers 
councils, quality circles, flexible teams, etc., often 
coupled with innovative production approaches, such as 
total quality management, just-in-time production, among 
others. In most cases, these techniques involve significant 
modifications of traditional assembly line supervision 
systems, including mixing line workers and supervisors in 
rank-free teams, combining workers and supervisors from 
different divisions and functions, delegating shop floor 
and some production decisions directly to workers’ teams, 
the creation of ad hoc teams for specific projects, re- 
assignment of workers across traditional job classificat- 
ions, worker team interruptions of production lines, com- 
pany sponsored pay-for-skills training programs, and reg- 
ular worker discussion groups on company time. Collect- 
ively, these techniques are often referred to as “employee 
involvement" (EI) programs. 


{Insert Table 1 about here} 


WORKER EMPOWERMENT and 
TECHNOLOGY 


Many commentators (Bluestone, Bluestone, 
1992, Dertouzos, Lester, Solow, 1989, Hayes, Wheel- 
wright, 1984, Kuttner, 1991, Magaziner, Porter, 1990, 
Reich, 1982, Rosenberg, Landau, Mowery, 1992, Thur- 
ow, 1992, Zysman, Tyson, 1983, among many others) 
have noted that the U.S. style of production, which in- 
cluded a largely cooperative post-war labor/management 
accord and which had underwritten the prosperity of the 


1950s and 1960s, was not weil suited to hold off inter- 
national competition in the long run. Freeman and Perez 
describe the post-war techno-economic paradigm: 


The technological regime, which predominat- 
ed in the post-war boom, was one based on 
low-cost oil and energy-intensive materials 
(especially petrochemicals and synthetics), 
and was led by giant oil, chemical, automobile 
and other mass durable goods producers. Its 
‘ideal’ type of productive organization at the 
plant level was the continuous-flow assembly- 
line turning out massive quantities of identical 
units. The ‘ideal’ type of firm was the '‘corp- 
oration’ with a separate and complex hier- 
archical managerial and administrative struct- 
ure, including in-house R & D and operating 
in oligopolistic markets in which advertising 
and marketing activities played a major role 
(Freeman, Perez, 1988: 60). 


The mass-production of highly standardized products for 
a mass-consumption market paradigm required, in addit- 
ion, substantial investments in infrastructure (roads, high- 
ways, airports, gasoline stations, etc.), along with innova- 
tions in financial institutions, consumer credit, distribution 
networks, and so on. 

However, technological developments have 
fundamentally altered the viability of this paradigm: “To- 
day, with cheap microelectronics widely available, with 
prices expected to fall still further and with related devel- 
opments in computers and telecommunications, it is no 
longer ‘common sense’ to continue along the (now expen- 
sive) path of energy and material-intensive inflexible mass 
production" (Freeman, Perez, 1988: 60). The develop- 
ment and spread of computerized information storage, re- 
trieval, and manipulation technologies (along with ex- 
traordinary improvements in transportation and communi- 
cations technologies) offer dramatically improved pro- 
ductivity and profitability, along with the possibility of 
decentralization of operations to take advantage of global 
factor price differentials. Foreign competitors have taken 
advantage of these technological changes, and very quick- 
ly, American companies found themselves out-produced 
and under-priced in both domestic and overseas markets. 

Obviously, what had worked in the decades aft- 
er the war no longer worked as well in the 1970s, ‘80s, 
and '90s. To compete, American companies must unlearn 
mass production in order to learn flexible specialization, a 
style of production closer to craft manufacturing (Piore, 
Sabel, 1984). Instead of continuous fiow mass production, 


. 
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corporations must learn how to move quickly and adroitly 
through relatively short-run batch production, manufact- 
uring a greater diversity of high-quality products targeted 
at specific, but rapidly changing, market niches. What is 
more, they will have to learn to do small batch production 
with all the efficiency, cost-reduction, and productivity 
associated with mass production. Like the bumble bee 
whose ability to fly violates laws of aerodynamics, U.S. 
corporations must learn to be flexible and efficient at the 
same time, no small task! 

Doing this, however, will require a different 
kind of institutional structure: 


The 'ideal' information-intensive productive 
organization now increasingly links design, 
management, production and marketing into 
one integrated system...Firms organised on 
this new basis...can produce a flexible and 
rapidly changing mix of products and servic- 
es...The skill profile associated with the new 
techno-economic paradigm appears to change 
from the concentration on middle-range craft 
and supervisory skills to increasingly high- 
and low-range qualifications, and from nar- 
row specialisation to broader, multi-purpose 
basic skills for information handling. Diversity 
and flexibility at all levels substitute for 
homogeneity and dedicated systems (Freeman, 
Perez, 1988: 60-61) 


To achieve flexibility and speed, major alterat- 
ions in corporate structure and operations will be needed. 
"Down-sizing,” "flattened" hierarchies, "lean and mean" 
production systems, "just-in-time" inventory control, "To- 
tal Quality Management” are just a sample of the new 
game plans and strategies touted by corporate executives, 
government leaders, business school professors, and pro- 
fessional consultants. 

Proponents of EI programs agree that new work 
organization experiments reflect objective changes in the 
decision making environment in which managers must op- 
erate, rather than a another cynical manipulation by corp- 
orate interests. The kinds of new technologies needed to 
respond quickly to changing market demand greater 
worker skill, knowledge, and control, if they are to be 
used efficiently and productively. 

Management has had to altered its attitudes to- 
ward workers, learning to see them as resources and as- 
sets rather than as commodities to be purchased as cheap- 
ly as possible. Whether called “symbolic analysts" 
(Reich, 1991) or "knowledge workers" (Drucker, 1993), 
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industrial workers now possess -- or need to develop -- 
special skills and abilities that are in ever increasing 
demand. Technological development has created an econ- 
omic necessity, and the fear of foreign competition better 
attuned to the new paradigm has brought about these 
changes in how workers are treated. This, of course, is 
not to argue that other forces, such as changes in market 
demand, factor prices, socio-economic traits of the work 
force, and so on, are unimportant or unessential. Still, 
many of these changes themselves derive from other tech- 
nological permutations; technology remains the most bas- 
ic source of systematic change. 


[Insert Table 2 about here] 


The new values -- speed, flexibility, etc. — de- 
rive directly from the characteristics of the new techno- 
logies, as do the changes in culture and structure. Any- 
thing less would be a waste of the technologies. Speaking 
about an ensemble of new manufacturing technologies 
commonly called Flexible Manufacturing Systems (FMS), 
Ramchandran Jaikuman makes the same point: 


Managing an FMS as if it were the old Ford 
plant at River Rouge is worse than wrong; it 
is paralyzing...Management failed to utilize 
the FMS's improved capabilities, from which 
even greater improvements might have flowed 
over time (Jaikuman, 1986: 71). 


He goes on to note how the general characteristics of 
FMS systems seem to require changes in manufacturing 
organization and operations: 


The management of FMS technology is taking 
place in a different manufacturing environ- 
ment, and thus consists of new imperatives: 
Build small, cohesive teams...(Jaikuman, 
1986: 76 - emphasis added). 


A company could, of course, refuse to accept 
such "imperatives." It might even refuse to adopt the 
technologies that mandate undesirable changes in values, 
structure, and culture. Doing so, however, will leave the 
company at the mercy of competitors who do make the 
required changes for the efficient use of the new tech- 
nologies. In other words, corporations are free to reject 
and refuse, but only at the cost of staying in business at 
all. Sociologist Daniel Bell summarizes the inevitable 
implications of "post-industrial technology” for corporate 
structure: 
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If there is a single, general conclusion to be 
drawn ...it is that in manufacturing - if not in 
other areas as well -- the system of mass pro- 
duction and huge factories (such as the River 
Rouge plant in Detroit) is now obsolete, and 
that smaller, flexible plants, and flexible 
companies that are more adaptive, have be- 
come the means of survival and success...The 
small flexible plants are more responsive, they 
can change production schedules or products 
more quickly, they require less movement of 
materials, and because of smaller size, create 
better solidarity of the work force. These are 
the changes that the new post-industrial 
technology and the competition in a global 
economy force on all enterprises. This is the 
route into the twenty-first century (Bell, 1993: 
323 - emphasis added) 


As business historians and others have noted 
(see Beniger, 1986, Chandler, 1977, 1990, Fligstein, 
1990, Galambos, Pratt, 1988, McDermott, 1991, Druck- 
er, 1993), the organization and structure of manufacturing 
has always reflected the constraints and limitations of the 
technologies employed. Simply making effective and effi- 
cient use of production technologies imposes certain 
ranges of infrastructure on corporations. This is not to 
argue that there are, or have been, literally no options 
facing management in how it organizes production (see, 
especially, Noble, 1984 and Shaiken, 1984 for extended 
discussions of the range of alternatives available to 
management), but that the kinds of production technolog- 
ies on hand in a particular era set the outer limits of 
choice. 

The trajectory of a techno-economic paradigm 
usually follows this path: As a particular technological 
style matures and spreads throughout the economy, it 
eventually reaches the outer limits of its capacity to 
improve productivity and profitability. A system-wide 
economic slowdown occurs in response to the slowdown 
of profits. Through trial and error, a new technological 
style emerges, although the prevailing social and institut- 
ional framework remains attuned to the pre-existing tech- 
nological system. Overcoming the economic slowdown 
"forces the restructuring of the socio-institutional frame- 
work with innovations along lines that are complementary 
to the newly attained technological style or best-practice 
frontier" (Perez, 1986: 31 - emphasis added). There is a 
lag time between the emergence of a new technological 
system and the adjustments to that system within the 
larger institutional framework. 


The current ferment concerning corporate org- 
anization, structure, and operations, along with the new 
participatory work organizations appearing in the 1970s 
and 1980s are examples of that lag and adjustment period. 
These developments did not materialize in the 1950s and 
1960s for the most part for the simple reason that the 
technologies requiring participatory work organizations 
did not yet exist. 

These considerations lead to a compelling and 
powerful question: 


Does corporate experimentation with worker 
empowerment programs -- whatever the 
motives — reflect an irresistible paradigm shift 
toward economic democracy, driven by tech- 
nological developments rather than by labor 
Solidarity and political action? 


In other words, is the industrial democracy "revolution" 
already underway (or perhaps it has already occurred) but 
we just didn't notice? 


WORKER EMPOWERMENT & THE POST- 
TAYLORIST ERA 

A key element in all discussions of changing 
labor/management relations in the new paradigm is the 
elimination of traditional "scientific management" labor 
supervision techniques, usually associated with the work 
of Frederick Winslow Taylor. Taylorism “tried to system- 
ize workers as if they were components of machines" 
(Hughes, 1989: 187) through extensive “time and motion" 
Studies, seeking always the greatest efficiency in the 
design of work assignments and the greatest control and 
predictability in the performance of duties. Taylorism has 
been a central component of the existing techno-economic 
paradigm: "Jaylorism is...the seed out of which continu- 
ous mass-production evolved as a fully fledged technolog- 
ical style..." (Perez, 1986). 

John McDermott sets the general environment 
surrounding the adoption of Taylorist principles of man- 
agement in the early decades of this century: 


The strategy can be stated succinctly: The 
early corporations inherited a technology 
based essentially upon the skilled worker and 
consequently severe limitation upon the 
degree of practical control capital could exert 
over labor, particularly as it bore on produc- 

tivity and hence profitability. Thus the modern 
corporation has tried to shift the technological 
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basis of industry away from the skilled 
worker...In concrete terms, they have tried to 
strip technology from the worker, that is, to 
strip away its mental and skill elements and its 
elements of control over the work process, 
relocating all of these within the ranks of 
management (McDermott, 1991: 31-32). 


Taylor's goal was to reorganize the work pro- 
cess to take maximum advantage of the mass production, 
continuous process technologies that had emerged after 
the Civil War (Beniger, 1986), and, just as today, using 
these technologies with greatest efficiency meant chang- 
ing not only specific work operations and habits, but 
values, as well. Specifically, this meant shifting the locus 
of skill away from the shop floor and into management. 

Hughes continues the story: 


Taylor's fundamental concept and guiding 
principle was to design a system of production 
involving both men and machines that would 
be as efficient as a well-designed, well-oiled 
machine. He said, "in the past, the man has 
been first; in the future the system must come 
first," a remark that did not sit well then with 
workers and their trade-union leaders and 
that today still rankles those who feel 
oppressed by technology (Hughes, 1989: 188 
- emphasis added). 


“Rankle" understates by some measure labor's 
reaction to the principle that "the system must come 
first." Being subservient to needs of “the system” has 
meant that workers found the character of their jobs in- 
creasingly simplified, reduced to repetitive actions in sup- 
port of the larger production system. Deskilling jobs 
meant the elimination of the unique and personal contri- 
butions of the workers' skills and know-how (Zuboff, 
1988). 

An irony of the story is that Taylor believed that 
his principles would improve the quality of work life for 
workers through dramatic improvements in overall effi- 
ciency, and a good case can be made that Scientific Man- 
agement -- at least in the early decades of its imple- 
mentation -- achieved that goal, as McDermott acknow- 
ledges: 


In reading of Taylor and his views, we must 
remember, too, that we are stepping back into 
an historical period in which workers were 
frequently abused -- often beaten -- by their 
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supervisors: It was a chronic problem in the 
very industry Taylor was writing about. 
Workers then commonly had to bribe foremen 
to get their jobs, bribe them to hold the jobs, 
and even bribe them to receive something 
approximating the pay scale nominally agreed 
to. In this context, Taylor was a revelation 
(McDermott, 1991: 38). 


However ambiguous Taylor's legacy may be (see, espe- 
cially, Drucker's extended and impassioned defense of 
Taylor in Drucker, 1993: 34-39), a central goal of org- 
anized labor has been the “de-Taylorization” of American 
industry. 

The emerging techno-economic paradigm, with 
its need to tap into the commitment, intelligence, and pro- 
ductive insight of the work force, offers an opportunity 
to overthrow the Taylorist orthodoxy, as Carmen Sirianni 
notes: 


Work is being profoundly transformed in the 
late twentieth century, and participatory re- 
forms of great diversity are an essential part 
of the changes that are occurring. The new 
technologies are less deterministic, more fluid 
and flexible, than perhaps ever before, and 
organizational paradigms of the past are in a 
state of crisis. Taylorist modes of work organ- 
ization have been challenged in theory and 
practice (Sirianni, 1987: 26, emphasis added). 


From our perspective, the issue is whether de- 
Taylorizing industry is sufficient to establish real citizen- 
ship rights for workers. 


UNION RESPONSES to WORKER 
EMPOWERMENT 


The new techo-economic paradigm might seem 
to be a golden opportunity for organized labor. Pressed 
by emerging technological and economic realities, man- 
agement appears eager to abandon Taylorism in favor of 
labor systems emphasizing dramatically enhanced worker 
empowerment. 

But many within the labor movement, and many 
sympathizers on the outside, remain very skeptical. 
Rather than a period of ascendancy, organized labor has 
experienced some of the harshest and hardest years in 
recent memory, as Nick Salvatore recounts: 
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Organized labor has suffered its worst decade 
since the 1920s, as intense employer opposit- 
ion, encouraged and supported by conservat- 
ive national administrations, left the labor 
movement reeling, its membership falling, its 
morale plummeting. Even victories, such as 
occurred in the Pittston coal strike, left an odd 
taste. The United Mine Workers and their al- 
lies won a major victory to maintain the status 
quo; but the hope that this success would re- 
juvenate iabor's spirit has proved elusive (Sal- 
vatore, 1992: 86). 


Contemporary unions represent barely 16 per- 
cent of workers today, from a high of 34.1 percent of the 
work force in the 1950s. During the 1980s, unions faced 
a hostile federal government, judicial reversals, embold- 
ened corporate executives abetted by high-priced anti- 
union consultants, the "deindustrialization" of America, 
the permanent loss of mainstream industrial jobs, repeated 
reversals of organizing elections, among other travails. 
David Moberg summarizes the opinion of many union ob- 
servers: "For unions the 1980s were like the 1920s, a 
time of management assault, organizational collapse, pro- 
liferation of corporate alternatives, and a hostile culture 
enamored of "free-market" greed. Yet even in the 1920s 
unions were stronger than in the 1980s." (Moberg, 1992: 
73). 

Moberg details some of the tactics used by cor- 
porations in recent years: 


A great many employers in the United States 
are determined to use whatever techniques 
they can not only to prevent union organizat- 
ion but also to destroy existing unions. 
"Mean" hardly does justice to management 
tactics at Eastern Airlines, Pittston Coal, 
Greyhound, Phelps Dodge, the New York 
Daily News, International Paper, and many 
other industrial battlegrounds. Managers 
provoked these strikes and then brought in 
"permanent replacements" to break both the 
strike and the union. Many managers are also 
trying to kill unions with kindness: when 
unionization threatens, they solicit worker 
opinions and beg workers to "give us another 
chance." They institute "quality circles,” 
open-door policies, and peer-review boards 
for discipline. The high-tech firms may offer 
exercise programs, day care, and flexible 
work environments, especially for technical 


and professional employees (Moberg, 1992: 
73). 


We can isolate two general positions within org- 
nized labor toward EI: rejectionists and proactivists. 

Initial union response to EI experiments was 
deeply suspicious, and, in fact, most EI experiments in 
the early years occurred in non-union settings (Rankin, 
1990). With recent union experience in mind, it is not 
surprising that many ask why corporations are so interest- 
ed in worker empowerment programs just now, and hesi- 
tate to accept management's embrace. Fantasia, et.al., 
speak for many when they assert: 


...only a few firms were willing to experiment 
with the potentially dangerous practice of 
increasing workers’ voice in decision making. 
But corporate interest expanded rapidly in the 
context of the economic decline and stagnation 
of the late 1970s. By that point, participation 
programs had been refined to the extent that 
management could be assured that the 
programs would give workers a sense of parti- 
cipation without providing them any structural 
basis for challenging company power 
(Fantasia, Clawson, Graham, 1988: 485). 


On this view, worker empowerment programs 
actually reaffirm management's control of corporate deci- 
sion making, while at the same time inducing greater 
commitment, effort, and cooperation from workers. Some 
(Fantasia, Clawson, Graham, 1988, Moberg, 1992, Bach- 
rach, Botwinick, 1992) worry that the renewed corporate 
interest in workers masks only a more sophisticated form 
of union busting. Many are worried that a less-confront- 
ational, less-adversarial management, offering new op- 
portunities for job enrichment, participation, and personal 
recognition, will undermine workers’ identification with 
and loyalty to unionism in general. Much like the "em- 
ployee committees” of the 1920s, EI programs may simp- 
ly offer management new opportunities to tell workers 
"You don't need unions!" Peter Bachrach and Aryeh Bot- 
winick are quite blunt in their assessment of corporate 
interest in worker participation: 


Worker-participation programs have...been 
established as an antiunion device. This de- 
vice has been shown to be extremely effective 
in keeping unions out ...A more recent study 
has found that three-fourths of the companies 
facing white-collar organizing drives have 
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established some sort of employee committee 
to help in their defense. The most startling 
finding along these lines is from an AFL-CIO 
survey of organizing campaigns. This survey 
found that the most effective counterstrategy 
that companies could employ to discredit and 
demoralize union organizing drives was to in- 
Stitute a QWL plan, especially in manufactur- 
ing establishments...IBM, General Electric, 
and General Foods are among the large corp- 
orations that have made heavy use of worker 
participation to avoid unionization. Both Gen- 
eral Electric and General Foods have stated 
that work-improvement programs were inte- 
gral to their antiunion campaigns (Bachrach, 
Botwinick, 1992: 106). 


On reviewing evidence from more than twenty 
firms employing work reorganizing programs, Harley 
Shaiken and his associates concluded: 


As part of their response to competitive pres- 
sures, U.S. corporations are seeking to use 
technology and shop-floor reorganization to 
remove the constraints on managerial author- 
ity vested in worker skill and autonomy, work 
rules, and strong, independent unions. While 
managers clearly recognize the need for the 
flexibility to change the product mix or retool 
rapidly in uncertain markets, they often pur- 
sue strategies which fail to take advantage of 
the complementarity between programmable 
technology and skilled shop-floor workers. 
Instead, U.S. managers apply computers in a 
way which centralizes control of production 
and attempts to reduce the unpredictability 
associated with worker autonomy. Firms also 
introduce new approaches to shop-floor 
management primarily to remove restrictions 
on managers’ control of labor deployment and 
of workers' time on the job. From the in- 
dividual worker's point of view, the current 
shop-floor reorganization often intensifies 
work and reduces autonomy on the job 
(Shaiken, Herzenberg, Kuhn, 1986: 168). 


By the mid-80s, however, several important 
unions (United Steelworkers, International Woodworkers, 
Communication Workers of America, United Auto Work- 
ers, among others) all had locals involved in some kinds 
of work redesign projects. There is a difference of opin- 
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ion about why these unions came to embrace EI, with 
some observers claiming that they were driven to accom- 
modation by heavy-handed management pressures, while 
others believe that certain union officers, who had 
understood the depth and implications of the techno- 
economic paradigm shift underway, exercised visionary 
leadership to position unions to take the lead in pro- 
actively shaping changes that were coming one way or the 
other. 

The results of these experiments in employee 
participation are ambiguous. Maryellen Kelley and Ben- 
nett Harrison found “perverse effects of employee parti- 
cipation" in their study: on average, nonunion firms with 
EI programs were significantly less productive than firms 
with no EI programs. Among unionized firms, no such 
loss of efficiency was noted. However, unionized firms 
with no EI programs had the highest efficiency of all. 
They concluded: “While EP/EI programs may positively 
influence the perceptions of both employees and manag- 
ers, there is mixed evidence that participation has any 
tangible effects on the behavior of managers or workers" 
(Kelley, Harrison, 1990: 248). Other studies (Cooke, 
1990), Eaton, Gordon, Keefe, 1992, Eaton, Voos, 1992) 
have found noticable improvements in corporate produc- 
tivity with EI programs. Discussing union and nonunion 
EI settings, Kelley and Voos conclude: “We conclude that 
if anything, the union sector leads the nonunion sector 
with regard to workplace innovations which substantially 
contribute to improved economic performance" (Eaton, 
Voos, 1992: 186). 

Pro-labor proponents of EI programs, however, 
are more sanguine about their inevitability and enth- 
usiastic about their potential than are the rejectionists. 
Barry and Irving Bluestone, for example, conclude: 

After nearly twenty years of experiments, 
there are enough indivudal success stories to 
urge skeptics to take another look at innovat- 
ions in labro relations as a serious mechanism 
to enhance job satisfaction and to help rebuild 
national competitiveness and improve employ- 
ment security (Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 
180) 


Despite the clearly mixed record such programs have 
over the past two decades, Charles Heckscher remains 
optimistic: 


But the most peculiar aspect of the pattern is 
that the repeated demise of particular efforts 
never slowed the general enthusiasm for em- 
ployee involvement. Indeed, in each instance 
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the movement arose phoenixlike, in a stronger 
and more inclusive form. The succession from 
job enlargement to job enrichment to problem- 
solving groups to autonomous teams has 
steadily increased the responsibility of work- 
ers. The latest autonomous team plants come 
close to completing the trend: they may have a 
hundred workers with only two or three "man- 
agers” per shift, whose duties are primarily 
advisory. Again and again, apparent failure 
has only spurred further experimentation. This 
paradoxical pattern of development indicates 
that the experiments reflect deep organizat- 
ional needs (Heckscher, 1988: 87 - emphasis 
in original). 


Nevertheless, opponents of EI remain unconvin- 
ced, and reject calls for union accommodation with such 
programs. Mike Parker and Jane Slaughter, for instance, 
express considerable skepticism about management's new 
-found enthusiasm for "autonomous teams,” which Parker 
and Slaughter say should be more realistically called 
"management-by-stress": 


The team concept may seem to be an idea 
whose time has come. However, manage- 
ment's descriptions of what makes it work 
rarely mention teams -- in the sense of team- 
work or team meetings...In a plant's actual 
operation -- as opposed to the ideological 
hype -- teams are simply the name for admin- 
istrative units...There is no more teamwork, in 
the sense of workers helping each other, than 
in a traditional auto plant... Most descriptions 
contrast team production, including the ver- 
sions that depend most on stress, to the "sci- 
entific management" principles championed by 
Frederick W. Taylor at the turn of the century 
... This is part of the fantasy that is being con- 
structed around the team concept. In fact, the 
tendency is in the opposite direction -- to 
specify every move that a worker makes in 
much greater detail than ever before. Far 
from repudiating Taylorism, management by 
stress intensifies it (Parker, Slaughter, 1988: 
38, 39). 


It is the fear that "worker empowerment” is just manage- 
ment hype that leads many in the labor movement to resist 
these programs. For some, this is the only way for unions 
to defend the interests of workers. Jack Metzgar strongly 
defends the traditional adversarial role of unions: 


..-an adversarial form of employee involve- 
ment has much greater potential for improving 
productive efficiency than existing El pro- 
grams. Some dramatic exceptions aside, man- 
agements will not stop their bossing — they 
will not learn to manage better — unless and 
until unions organize their members to make 
them. Most of the institutions of workplace 
governance that unions have fought for (sen- 
iority systems, union shops, grievance proced- 
ures, and a wide array of workplace rights) 
have had beneficial effects on management 
practices -- beneficial for workers, for cus- 
tomers or clients, and for the economic pro- 
spects of the enterprise -- though they have 
clearly decreased management's discretion, 
its power to boss. Worker participation pro- 
grams that do not challenge management's 
"right to manage” will not succeed in achiev- 
ing what management itself says it wants — a 
more productive and efficient workplace pro- 
ducing better quality products and services 
(Metzgar, 1992: 72). 


The proactivists, however, claim that labor can 
no longer maintain a confrontational stance toward man- 
agement. This would be a futile effort to sustain a pattern 
of labor/management relations appropriate to a passing 
techno-economic paradigm. Objective conditions have 
made these relations less serviceable, if not outright 
obsolete. Tom Rankin speaks about union resistance to 
the introduction of new forms of work organization: 


From a pure balance-of-power perspective 
via-a-vis management, this is simply not pos- 
sible. Moreover, such a position would put 
union leaders at odds not only with history but 
as well with much of their membership who 
value or will value the reai opportunities for 
skill development and meaningful work pro- 
vided by these changes in work organization 


(Rankin, 1990: xii) 


Rankin's warnings address the inevitability he sees in the 
changing workplace, as well as the prospect of obsoles- 
cence and irrelevance if unions fail to recognize and adapt 
to the shifting environment they face. 

Rankin, Heckscher, the Bluestones, and other 
proactivists, agree that EI programs are inevitable elem- 
ents of the changing paradigm of industrialism, and that 


assertive and creative union involvement is essential to 
the success of worker empowerment in general. There re- 
mains a division within the proactivist ranks, however, 
concerning the most effective form of union involvement. 
The nature of their disagreements illustrates just how the 
same techno-economic paradigm shifts that have compell- 
ed alterations in corporate structure and operations are 
also driving important changes in union structure and 
operations. 


UNION REPRESENTATION and TECHNO- 
LOGICAL CITIZENSHIP 


The core of the debate about union response to 
EI programs hinges on the importance of representation 
for workers within the corporation. Virtually all observers 
are unanimous in asserting that if EI can empower work- 
ers, it can do so only if there exists a voice speaking for 
those workers. Without the capacity for aggregate repre- 
sentation -- the traditional union role - EI programs will 
leave the individual worker isolated before the enormous 
power of management. 

Worker empowerment can only be collective 
empowerment: "The union is the one institution that has 
the potential to bring th "collective voice" of the work- 
force into the participative or cooperative process" 
(Eaton, Voos, 1992: 197). Barry and Irving Bluestone 
(the latter a long-time union organizer and strong sup- 
porter of QWL programs) argue that worker empower- 
ment efforts are feasible only if led by traditional unions: 


Finally we come down to what appears to be a 
virtual sine qua non for EI success: a strong 
union presence. It simply does not suffice to 
rely solely on the personality, the human rela- 
tions philosophy, the motivation, and the 
goodwill of a "good manager" to make parti- 
cipation work. Employees know that managers 
come and go. It makes good sense, therefore, 
that a structure and a process that will better 
ensure continuity and the full implementation 
of the "good management" philosophy is what 
is necessary for employee involvement to work 
(Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 184-185). 


Without union representation, workers enjoying the bene- 
fits of EI would be vulnerable to arbitrary management 
limitation or termination of those programs. The only re- 
liable and effective means of empowering workers, they 
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contend, is to challenge and formally limit "management 
rights" in the emerging new corporation. This is not con- 
sistently and reliably available to workers in the nonunion 
sectors of the economy: 


More enlightened management may open up 
wider parameters within which the employee 
involvement process operates. But these are 
always subject to ultimate managerial control. 
Hence companies in the nonunion sector can 
do a great deal to ensure employment security 
and to de-Taylorize jobs. What they cannot 
do, however, no matter how hard they try, is 
democratize the workplace — that is, provide 
workers with true contractual empowerment. 
The underlying weakness of the nonunion 
work force lies in its total dependence on the 
goodwill and the personal philosophy of the 
managers. The enterprise remains essentially 
under authoritarian control, no matter how 
benevolent its management at any given 
moment (Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 154). 


Workers in unionized companies, on the other 
hand, have the strength and protection provided by solid- 
arity and expertise possessed by unions: 


In the union setting, the process, while ap- 
pearing the same, actually rests on a very dif- 
ferent premise: joint action by mutual agree- 
ment between management and the chosen re- 
presentatives of the employees within the 
bounds of the established bargaining unit. 
While employment security and de-Taylorizing 
jobs are often major agenda items in the union 
setting, democratizing decision making beyond 
the confines of the traditional Workplace Con- 
tract takes on central importance. Democrat- 
ization in this case means further en- 
croachment upon management prerogatives 
(@luestone, Bluestone, 1992: 155-156). 


The key difference hinges on the degree of cen- 
tralized union control of the worker representation role. 
The Bluestones believe that only a strong union can ef- 
fectively counterbalance the power, influence, and ex- 
pertise still commanded by management, even in these 
days of new work organization. For the Bluestones, joint- 
action union/management committees are the preferred 
vehicle for undermining management's traditional pre- 
rogatives and achieving industrial democracy: 
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The result is a climate in which partnership 
replaces controversy in the work setting; in 
which resolution by joint action replaces 
grievance mills; in which the employees reap 
the benefit of a more democratized process in 
the fulfillment of contractual obligation; and in 
which management and the union learn to 
work as co-partners with co-equal status and 
responsibility...The goal is not to create con- 
frontation but rather to strive jointly and 
through consensus to fulfill the stated object- 
ive. (Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 163). 


It is in such settings, they assert, that only solidified union 
presence can adequately protect workers’ interests from 
arbitrary management actions. Only such a committed and 
strong union would be able to finally negotiate a "New 
Enterprise Compact," the replacement for the traditional 
Workplace Contract that the Bluestones believe to be the 
only industrial relations system appropriate for the emerg- 
ing information-based techno-economic paradigm. 


The Enterprise Compact follows the natural 
evolutionary path that began with the "em- 
ployee-at-will” concept only to be replaced by 
the traditional Workplace Contract and, more 
recently, with the genesis of increased em- 
ployee and union incursion into the accustom- 
ed set of management prerogatives. At each 
Step in this evolution, there has been a funda- 
mental rearrangement of rights and responsi- 
bilities between labor and management. The 
Enterprise Compact continues this process of 
reallocation, with the explicit goal of rebuild- 

ing American competitiveness and raising Am- 
erican living standards while offering greater 
employment security to the work force 
(Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 219). 


The Compact would not only encode all of the 
current changes in work organization and employee parti- 
cipation, it would go considerably further to formalize 
workers’ participatory rights in all aspects of corporate 
decision making: 


An Enterprise Compact, as we define it, is a 
formal, legally binding, negotiated contract 
between unionized employees and manage- 
ment. It would include the standard...provis- 
ions, and in addition would set out the enter- 


prise objectives to be met jointly by the union 
and the company, delineate the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of both parties to the compact, 
and provide explicitly for a sharing of the 
directive function over virtually all of the 
Strategic decisions made currently by manage- 
ment alone. Its very essence is the elimination 
of the management-prerogatives clause in fav- 
or of joint responsibility for the well-being of 
the enterprise and its assorted stakeholders 
(Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 224). 


Under the Compact, both management and lab- 
or jointly accept responsibility for achieving and main- 
taining a productively competitive company. Labor ac- 
cepts responsibility for product quality, while manage- 
ment accepts labor's rightful role as co-equal partner in 
all levels of corporate decision making and commits itself 
to employment security for the workforce. If this requries 
a rethinking of work rules, job classifications, and greater 
flexibility in task assignment, the union agrees to under- 
take it. On the other side, management agrees to offer 
greater employment security and enhanced opportunity 
for direct worker involvement in shop floor, plant level, 
and company level decisions. They offer the following as 
a model of such an Enterprise Compact: 


A sample seven-point Enterprise Compact for 
@ manufacturing firm with relatively good pro- 
ductivity prospects: 


1) The union and management agree to target 
as a mutual goal 6 percent productivity im- 
provement in each year of the compact 


2) Workers shall receive annual 3 percent 
wage increases (total compensation) plus cost- 
of-living protection in each year of the com- 
pact 


3) The company and the union agree to re- 
duce the prices of its products by 1 percent to 
3 percent each year, after appropriately ac- 
counting for the difference between labor pro- 
ductivity growth and overall increases in total 
labor plus nonlabor costs 


4) Quality of the product will be a "strikable” 
issue. If the quality of the product at any time 
in the manufacturing process does not meet 
joint labor-management standards, the union 


has the right to close down the operation until 
quality standards are met 


5) The company agrees to abide by a no-layoff 
provision. Any necessary reductions in force 
must be accomplished through normal attrit- 
ion and jointly negotiated incentives for early 
retirement 


6) The company agrees to establish with the 
union a bonus compensation system based on 
profit sharing and gain sharing 


7) The company and the union agree that all 
Strategic enterprise decisions will be made 
through joint action. These decisions include, 
but are not restricted to, product pricing, the 
purchasing of inputs, marketing and advertis- 
ing, methods of production, the introduction of 
new technology, investments in new capital 
and products, and the subcontracting of pro- 
duction. The existing management-rights 
clause in the traditional contract shall be 
deleted (Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 226- 
227). 


The Bluestones offer the idea of an Enterprise 
Compact as the apotheosis of union-led participatory 
changes in industrial relations, although they recognize 
that the Compact does not exist anywhere in America as 
yet. However, they believe that the innovative contract 
negotiated between the United Auto Workers and General 
Motors to create the Saturn automobile company comes 
quite close to the Enterprise Compact goal: 


Nothing on the American scene in the field of 
labor-management relations compares with 
the Saturn project's sharp departure from the 
traditional mode of collective bargaining. 
Among the most penetrating modern-day ex- 
periments in joint action at almost every level 
of managerial decision making, it represents 
the most far-reaching innovative development 
in all U.S. industry (Bluestone, Bluestone, 
1992: 200-201). 


The Saturn contract involved the most widespread co- 
determination of corporate structure in American history. 
The UAW, involved from the beginning, was included in 
every major category of corporate decision making, from 
product design, to plant layout, to technology selection, to 
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quality standards, to pricing, marketing, and advertising. 
Employing autonomous work teams, in the Saturn setting 
workers are included in every significant production de- 
cision, as well as in hiring, promotion, and wage decis- 
ions. While not universally praised within the labor arena, 
the Bluestones believe that the Saturn contract may be a 
model for the future of labor/management relations within 
the emerging techno-economic paradigm: 


Saturn, as a pioneering and exciting a social 
development as any, could well be a harbing- 
er of something even grander - regardless of 
whether the automobile itself succeeds in the 
marketplace. For this joint UAW-GM exper- 
ience, along with the growing number of other 
employee involvement experiments in owner- 
ship, profit and gain sharing, and co-determ- 
ination, teaches us how traditional manage- 
ment prerogatives and the old Workplace 
Contract can be challenged and supplanted by 
a labor-management system that is fully part- 
icipatory (Bluestone, Bluestone, 1992: 218). 


Rankin and Heckscher also applaud the innovat- 
ive steps taken in the Saturn negotiations (along with the 
Shell Sarnia Chemical plant in Canada), but prefer a less 
centralized, more hetergeneous system (although they dis- 
agree some about specifics). Heckscher argues that the 
days of exclusively two-party negotiations -- labor and 
management facing off across the table - are gone. Con- 
temporary realities are much more complicated than this 
out-dated model assumes: 


One way of describing the limitations of the 
current system is that it assumes that disputes 
must involve only two parties. That is the core 
of the idea of "collective bargaining;" the 
Wagner Act, and its subsequent interpretat- 
ions by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts, have pushed all problems into 
this general pattern. The act now draws a 
single line between management and workers, 
essentially allowing only conflicts that cross 
that line. By establishing exclusive represent- 
ation in each bargaining unit, it insists that 
only one body can represent those on either 
side (Heckscher, 1988: 192) 


The changing conditions of work have made the notion of 
a single voice representing workers less tenable than in 
the past. Traditional industrial unionism assumed a more 
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or less homogeneous work force (skilled workers aside), 
while emerging conditions show that the make-up of the 
work force has become too complex for the older model 
to handle. The outdated model straightjackets both labor 
and management as they try to adjust to the new techno- 
logical realities of production. 

Heckscher argues for institutional and represent- 
ational recognition of these new realities: 


The challenge for employee organizations is to 
coordinate the growing diversity of claims and 
concern. The traditional method of creating 
unity, by imposing contractual uniformity over 
an industry or a type of work, is now too lim- 
ited and rigid for this purpose. Effective re- 
presentation requires employee organizations 
that are, relative to current unions, more de- 
centralized, have a greater ability to educate 
members about complex issues, and can build 
unity around a general vision rather than a 
fixed contract. The strength of employees must 
derive, not from the common needs of large 
masses in a single industry, but from aware- 
ness of the interrelations among the concerns 
of many local groups (Heckscher, 1988: 177). 


The facts of the matter, Heckscher argues, show that the 
work force, itself, has become significantly more diverse, 
as increased numbers of women and minorities enter the 
job stream and as the employment profile includes grow- 
ing numbers of white collar and semi-professional em- 
ployees. Traditional industrial unionism has been largely 
unable to effectively integrate these changes in status and 
demographics into existing union structures and operat- 
ions. Compounding the problem has been management's 
desire to shrink burueacratic centralization and increase 
Strategic flexibility within the corporation. This has led to 
numerous efforts to encourage local variations in labor/ 
management policies. 

Conventional industrial unions are ill equipped 
to respond to so much fluctuation in both their base mem- 
berships and in management positions: 


Some unions have responded to the changes in 
the work force by abandoning their focus on a 
homogeneous industry and trying to organize 
anyone and everyone. The Communication 
Workers have made major forays into the pub- 
lic sector; the United Auto Workers have led 
organizing drives in banks and universities; 
the Steelworkers have eyes insurance workers 


and engineers. But though the immediate rea- 
sons for these efforts are compelling, the long- 
term implications — even, or especially, when 
such organizing drives are successful -- are 
often harder to digest. it soon becomes 
apparent that it is difficult to provide good 
Service to the new members; the union staff is 
unfamiliar with their problems, and they are 
in such a minority on decision-making bodies 
that they cannot make a dent... Industrial 
unions, in short, cannot adapt to diversity and 
change merely by stretching. Their structure 
and approach is built around maintaining a 
certain level of uniformity. When they go 
beyond that level, they run the risk of break- 
ing apart (Heckscher, 1988: 178). 


Calling for “associational unionism," Heckscher 
wants to move labor/management relations past their est- 
ablished centralized positions. Associational unionism 
would decentralize worker representation by allowing the 
appearance and standing of less-formally structured org- 
anizations, abandoning the sacrosanct doctrine of exclus- 
ive representation: "That principle, which was key to the 
growth of industrial unionism, now appears as a limitat- 
ion; it prevents unions from playing any role in places 
where they are not the sole bargaining agent" (Heck- 
scher, 1988: 183). Exclusive representation meant that, 
for each representational situation, only one worker 
organization would have standing to speak for their mem- 
bers: 


The Wagner Act model has at least the virtues 
of simplicity and clarity: one management and 
one employee group per unit. They key feature 
of associational unionism, by contrast, is that 
it would not be structured to "match" employ- 
er organizations. It would not be “industrial,” 
because it would not base representation on 
industries. Representation would be based in- 
stead in natural groupings of employees, 
many of which have developed their self- 
awareness during the fast few decades (Heck- 
scher, 1988: 209). 


"Natural" groupings of workers may well be 
based on geography, service and “pink collar” industries, 
semi-professional groups, and other features. They may 
also be based on concerns that are external to the work- 
place, concerns that traditional industrial unionism are 
poorly equipped to integrate: "Women, for example, share 


certain issues regardless of whether they are white-collar, 
blue-collar, managerial, or professional. The same is true 
of, among others, aging workers, the disabled, parents 
with small children, and minorities" (Heckscher, 1988: 
209). Associational unionism would permit the expression 
of these concerns through organizations recognized as ap- 
propriate participants in labor/management discussions. 
Such representation, Heckscher believes, would not be- 
come a replacement for existing unions: 


Associational unionism would not select any 
one of these bases of interest: it would not, for 
example, replace industrial unionisms with 
company unionism or geographic unions. Rat- 
her, it would provide mechanisms for repres- 
enting multiple and cross-cutting associations 
of employees (Heckscher, 1988: 209) 


Heckscher recognizes that such associations carry risks 
for workers and unions, and that some within the union 
movement reject his suggestion completely: "[Hecksch- 
er's] prescription of ‘associational unionism’ is ultimately 
a call for a new, less obvious form of company unionism" 
(Wells, 1987: 159). Still, Heckscher believes that this 
change will allow existing union representation to more 
effectively appeal to those currently outside the unionized 
sector: 


The danger in such proliferation is that it 
could make ordered decision making impossi- 
ble. Already there are cases in which splint- 
ered associations bring action to a halt by 
clamoring for separate deals. But the growth 
of associational consciousness does not neces- 
sarily mean that all groupings must be indep- 
endent and competing. On the contrary, there 
are important counterpressures that discour- 
age fragmentation. These can be used by em- 
ployers, associations, and government to re- 
duce the risk of factionalism. With such effec- 
tive use of policy, the current splintering of 
associations can result in a moderate increase 
in the number of organized groups instead of 
uncontrolled breaking-apart (Heckscher, 
1988: 209-210). 


Rankin also agrees that unions are going to have 
to make important internal changes if they are going to 
survive in the changing techno-economic paradigm. Re- 
fusing or failing to make such changes while management 
shows a willingness to experiment with new work organ- 
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izations, Rankin warns, might mean that "...workers may 
find new-style management more appealing than old-style 
unionism" (Rankin, 1990: xii). Unions, in their efforts to 
survive the onslaught of scientific management and Tay- 
lorism, adapted themselves too well to the requirements 
of that paradigm: 


A major achievement of the industrial age was 
the perfection of an organizational form, the 
technocratic bureaucracy which was suited to 
a world of mass production, standardized pro- 
ducts, mechanization, and a poorly educated 
labour force. This form...took on the propert- 
ies of an organizational paradigm. As a para- 
digm, the technocratic bureaucracy represents 
a set of beliefs, values, concepts, and techni- 
ques for organization design...People are re- 
garded simply as an extension of technology, 
as expendable spare parts. Simple tasks requi- 
ring narrow Skill are equated to jobs. Control 
is achieved through layers of supervision, staff 
specialists, and formal procedures. An auto- 
cratic management style is dominant; competi- 
tion is the key cultural value. Alienation and 
low risk-taking are common. Unions were init- 
ially extremely hostile to this paradigm of org- 
anization...However, within a few years, 
unions not only accommodated themselves to 
this paradigm; in some cases they became its 
advocates (Rankin, 1990: 3-4, emphasis 
added). 


This accommodation must be undone, Rankin asserts, not 
by more aggressive confrontation, but through a trans- 
formation of the vision that guides union activities. Using 
the labor-management system used in the Shell Sarnia 
Chemical Plant, in Canada, as an example, Rankin points 
out how unions can move beyond the traditions of the past 
without losing their ability to speak effectively for 
workers' interests. 


DISCUSSION 


How do these considerations comport with the 
requirements of technological citizenship? Do the moves 
toward greater worker empowerment and involvement in 
the work place constitute an authentic and permanent shift 
in the power structure of modern corporations? Is a gen- 
uine form of worker citizenship emerging? 

If the rejectionists are correct, then our question 
about technological citizenship for workers remains un- 
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availing and largely irrelevant. Workers will continue in 
their condition of subservience, their position weakened, 
if anything, for all the hoopla and noise about new work 
organization and redesign. If, however, the proactivists 
are right, our questions about citizenship become central. 
Any major shift in the internal political structure of mod- 
ern corporations is of central importance to any scholars 
interested in the larger social impacts of technology. 
Thus, to continue this conversation, we will tentatively 
posit that the proactivists have the better of the debate. 
Even if management hopes to use EI as merely another 
union-busting technique, the techno-economic paradigm 
shift from mass production to knowledge-intensive indust- 
ry will ensure that real power does shift toward workers. 
Even if we attribute the meanest of motives to manage- 
ment's interest in EI, we will assume that the paradigm 
shift will impose corporate structural shifts, perhaps irre- 
versibly in the direction of industrial democracy. We will 
assume that our philosophical moment is, indeed, at hand. 

Of course, we expect corporations to perform 
their basic economic tasks, and to do so with efficiency 
and competitiveness. But, we have important, non-econ- 
omic expectations, as well. While it may be too much to 
expect such institutions to operate in complete accord 
with our deepest ethical values, we no longer accept as 
inevitable corporations that do repeated and often in- 
tentional violence to those values. 

We want to see corporations that acknowledge 
the central moral claims we believe that human persons 
can legitimately make against social institutions in gen- 
eral, even if this comes at some efficiency costs. In the 
modern era, this amounts to saying that we want to see a 
democratically governed corporation emerge from the 
current changes. We want to see corporations in which 
each person's human dignity is recognized, and in which 
each person has an equivalent opportunity to influence 
corporate decisions. 

Robert Dahl (1956, 1985, 1989) has given us as 
useful a compendium of the general traits of democractic 
decision making as might be desired. He lists the follow- 
ing five Criteria for a Democratic Process: 


1. Equal votes: The rule for determining out- 
comes at the decisive stage must take into ac- 
count, and take equally into account, the ex- 
pressed preferences of each citizen as to the 
outcome...; 


2. Effective Participation: Throughout the 
process of making binding collective decis- 
ions, each citizen must have an adequate and 


equal opportunity for expressing a preference 
as to the final outcome; 


3. Enlightened Understanding: In order to 
express preferences accurately, each citizen 
must have adequate and equal opportunities, 
within the time permitted by the need for a 
decision, for discovering and validating his or 
her preferences on the matter to be decided; 


4, Final Control of the Agenda:...The demos 
must have the exclusive opportunity to make 
decisions that determine what matters are and 
are not to be decided by processes that satisfy 
the first three criteria; 


5. Inclusiveness: The demos must include all 
adult members except transients and persons 
proven to be mentally defective (Dahl, 1985: 
59-60). 


Dahli (1985) also argues, persuasively I believe, 
that modern business corporations fall within the scope of 
self-governing, democratic institutions. He disposes of 
counterarguments derived from both private property 
claims and issues of practical effectiveness. He then goes 
on to assert: 


If...[{democratic] assumptions hold...not only 
for the government of the state but also for the 
internal government of economic enterprises, 
then we have a right to govern ourselves de- 
mocratically within our economic enterprises 
...We therefore see no convincing reason why 
we should not exercise our right to the demo- 
cratic process in the government of enterpris- 
es, just as we have already done in the gov- 
ernment of the state. And we intend to exerc- 
ise that right” (Dahl, 1985: i135). 


With this set of criteria, we can assess the three 
positions toward EI detailed above. 

Technological citizenship within the corporate 
system requires some form of institutional worker repre- 
sentation. El programs in non-union settings are simply 
too vulnerable to arbitrary managerial reversals. Without 
institutional support and representation, individual work- 
ers and teams of workers face severe disadvantages: lack 
of information, potential for being played against each 
other, and other forms of managerial manipulation that 
are so often documented in the rejectionist literature. 


Unions, for better or worse, are the only available in- 
sitution capable of compensating for these weaknesses, 
and as such, are indispensible for technological citizen- 
ship. 

But unions, as they are presently structured and 
organized, are internally quite far from being ideal demo- 
cratic bodies. The rejectionists (Moberg, Metzgar, Par- 
ker, Fantasia, Bachrach, Rothstein, Slaughter) who advise 
against union accommodation with EI programs must 
come to terms with the self-governance implications of 
the existing labor/management regime, since this is the 
system they seek to preserve. Unions, of course, claim to 
be democratic institutions, in which locals maintain a sig- 
nificant degree of independence from the national, and in 
which union members can exercise considerable influ- 
ence. For a number of reasons, this claim is at substantial 
variance with reality. Heckshcer recognizes the problem: 


...unions, although they are created by and 
Sor their members, are not very democratic in- 
Stitutions. It is, of course, true that union offi- 
cials are constantly concerned about their 
electoral position; at the local level they are 
frequently turned out of office. Yet the public 
perception that union leadership is autocratic 
does reflect a partial truth. Free discussion of 
internal conflicts is rare. The leaders are 
reluctant to involve members too much, and 
for a very simple reason: when they are lock- 
ed in battle with management, they cannot af- 
ford to be more democratic than their oppon- 
ents (Heckscher, 1988: 27) 


We may face an unfortunate trade-off if we are 
to rely upon the traditional unions within the existing 
labor/management regime to protect workers’ interests 
and achieve a democratically governed corporation. The 
problem is that a union strong enough to counterbalance 
management may not be able to provide adequate demo- 
cratic representation for its increasingly diverse mem- 
bership, or, put the other way, a truly democratically-run 
union might be unable to offset the concentrated power of 
management. 

"They cannot afford to be more democratic than 
their opponents" speaks to the real-world issues of ef- 
fectively countering management's preponderance of po- 
wer. Despite some public perceptions to the contrary, 
labor unions have always been weak institutions: "As pri- 
vate organizations, unions are not strong enough any- 
where in the world to match the power of employers on an 
equal basis" (Heckscher, 1988: 52). Just how much direct 
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participation from the union membership can the union, 
as a collectivity, accept and support? How much demo- 
cracy can they really afford? The realities of power in- 
equities in labor/management negotiations seem to dictate 
rather little: 


Too much participation is a positive danger. 
When workers are directly involved in the sub- 
stance of decisions, they tend either to splinter 
or to follow the lead of management, which 
has far more access to the workers than do 
union leaders. The vulnerability of unions is 
further increased during negotiations, in 
which evidence of disunity in the ranks greatly 
Strengthens the company's hand (Heckscher, 
1988: 28). 


As McDermott details, the entire legal structure 
surrounding unionism in the U.S. is actually corporatist at 
its heart. Under the Wagner Act's provisions, labor rights 
do not inhere in workers directly, but in unions as collect- 
ivities. In unionized firms, individual workers are unable 
to either negotiate directly with management or deal with 
problems or grievances individually with management; all 
is to go through the union. The entire Wagner Act struct- 
ure of labor relations militates against increasing demo- 
cracy within unions. McDermott summarizes: 


Naturally, it is better when unions are demo- 
cratic than when they are not, but even the 
outer scope of action of an ultrademocratic 
trade union cannot escape this national labor 
control system. In fact, given the degree to 
which unions within the system must enforce 
the decisions of outsiders over their own mem- 
bers, the system itself is a major factor limit- 
ing and vitiating the democratic character of 
even the best unions (McDermott, 1991: 166). 


Indeed, even the right to organize -- the key foc- 
us of the Wager Act - is carefully limted and controlled. 
The NLRB -- a government agency -- is empowered to 
determine what counts as a “bargaining unit," when, 
where, and how organizing elections are to be held, and 
whether or not the election results constitute a legitimate 
assertion of workers’ desire to organize: 


In the United States, the law requires that only 
a single union can represent all workers... 
Basically, there is no pluralism at the work 
site. Moreover, the process of getting that 
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union in the United States is extremely compli- 
cated, and the employer has extensive rights 
to interfere with it and delay it. The govern- 
ment also has fairly free rein to choose which 
groups of workers may join in the union. That 
is, the NLRB - not the workers themsleves -- 
has the power to decide whether the workers 
in a given corporation are to be represented 
by a single union or permanently divided be- 
tween two or more separate unions or, alter- 
natively, to be involuntarily joined in the same 
union with workers at other sites. Natrually, 
all of these processes restrict the formation of 
unions and constrict the right of workers to be 
represented as they see fit...The point is that 
unions are not primarily free associations of 
workers; the workers may form such associat- 
ions only under close governmental adminis- 
trative procedures (McDermott, 1991: 163) 


McDermott compares the administrative procedures for 
conducting a legitimating election to form a union to more 
traditional election systems: 


Imagine that you personally have the right to 
vote in an election for president, for Con- 
gress, or for some local officials, but only 
under certain definite conditions, as follows: 
First, you have to convince a majority of the 
people in your local area that they should 
want to vote in that particular election and 
who or what to vote for. Second, other power- 
ful, wealthy groups, who may not even live in 
your area, have free rein to propagandize 
against your effort and to use economic and 
certain other kinds of intimidation. Third, a 
government board could restrict or expand, as 
it saw fit, the size and composition of the local 
group you were trying to persuade. And, 
fourth, that same overnment board could de- 
cide what questions and even candidates you 
could or couldm't vote on. That -- detail for 
detail — is what it means when we Say that a 
U.S. worker has a procedural but not substan- 
tive right to be represented by a trade union 
(McDermott, 1991: 165-166). 


In the era of adversarial labor/management re- 
lations, the Wagner Act's corporatist system aimed at 
leveling the field by creating a “balance of power" be- 
tween workers and corporations. Leaving the outcomes of 


labor negotiations in the private hands of management and 
unions, governmental power focused on process issues 
~ insuring that the two sides were evenly balanced. The 
Wagner Act's goal was to, among other things, prevent 
the creation of “company unions,” sham workers’ repre- 
sentation that was actually under managerial control. 

The initial simplicity of the Act, however, has 
snowballed into a flood of rules, regulations, and court 
decisions. What is more, the tangle of labor regulations 
has gradually removed the ordinary union member from 
direct — or even indirect — participation in the negotiation 
process: 


Not even the most fervent supporters of the 
Wagner Act framework would claim today that 
it has produced a clear, widely understood, or 
coherent system of industrial governance. The 
original illusion of clarity has been burie 
dunder a huge and still-growing mound of 
particular compromises and deals. The deal 
making has gradually made the structure more 
and more opaque and confusing to those out- 
side its boundaries -- including, in most cases, 
the workers and line managers who are sup- 
posed to be the main parties involved. They 
have found themselves increasingly excluded 
by a cadre of "professionals" -- managerial 
labor-relations staff, union officials, and out- 
side arbitrators and experts -- who are th 
eonly ones able to understand the Byzantine 
maze of rules and agreements on which the 
labor relations order rests (Heckscher, 1988: 
45-46). 


The primary task of union leadership has become master- 
ing the intricacies of labor law and regulation, and as 
organizations, unions exhibit increasing bureaucratization 
and legalism. With growing specialization and reliance on 
expertise, the average union member moves further and 
further away from Dahl's citeria, especially Effecive Par- 
ticipation, Enlightened Understanding and Final Control 
of the Agenda. 

As organizations, traditional unions clearly lack 
many of the strengths possessed by management, which 
pushes union leadership toward centralized leadership and 
away from democracy. Unions have little or no way to 
order or command their members, to discipline them, or 
even to see them in a group setting. Their access to union 
members is quite limited when on company time, and 
union meetings scheduled after work hours are poorly 
attended. Newsletters and educational campaigns are also 
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weak. Even in the extreme case of a strike, union lead- 
ership can never be certain that the membership will fol- 
low. One result of these daily realities is that union lead- 
ership often has to engage in “unofficial” forms of 
cooperation with management on various issues: "7he 
fact is that all union leaders who survive more than one 
term are involved in constant cooperative deal making 
with management. They know that they cannot simply call 
out the membership every time they want to ease a trans- 
fer or win a grievance. They have to work with the com- 
pany -- to make informal deals, trade off certain griev- 
ances for other, curtail potential strike actions (Heck- 
scher, 1988: 26). 

Nor can strikes be called without cold-eyed con- 
sideration of the realities of labor/management power re- 
lations. Strikes can easily be as harmful to the union as to 
the company. Most unions cannot guarantee sustained 
strike funds, and union leaders who call and then lose a 
strike will certainly suffer retribution from the member- 
ship. Strikes are useful only for certain kinds of issues, 
and the indiscriminate use of this blunt instrument weak- 
ens it further. As Heckscher notes, one of the true ironies 
of the modern era is the perception that unions are "too 
powerful": 


Unions, in brief, are in a constant position of 
balancing the need for disciplined organizat- 
ion against the need for member solidarity 
and enthusiasm; and the balancing process is 
an unhappy one at best. The attempt to main- 
tain a unified and consistent position vis-a-vis 
management leads unions to try to centralize 
and control strikes and spontaneous move- 
ments, limiting the extent of direct worker par- 
ticipation. Conversely, the continued reliance 
on strikes as the ultimate weapon forces labor 
leaders to maintain a public stance of hostility 
to management, keeping their cooperative 
activities in the background and hidden from 
their members (Heckscher, 1988: 31-32). 


Centralized, corporatist organizations may be the only 
kind that can successfully represent workers’ interests in 
this sort of environment and facing these kinds of debilit- 
ating weaknesses. The effort to deal with these kinds of 
daily realities lies behind much of the rejectionist op- 
position to EI programs, as well as the calls for a return 
to solidarity and confrontational tactics. Given the facts of 
union weaknesses, management efforts to improve work- 
ing conditions, increase worker participation, enrich work 
assignments, etc., cannot appear as anything other than 
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one more effort by the company to break the union. The 
prospects for the free-for-all temperment of democracy in 
this environment are slim, indeed. 

As political theorists, however, these facts leave 
us with a difficult choice. We apparently must either sus- 
pend the basic criteria of democratic practice outlined by 
Dahl and accept the highly limited form of union demo- 
cracy as an ineluctable consequence of highly uneven po- 
wer relations, or require that unions conform to Dahl's 
criteria but at the considerable risk of losing what lever- 
age they are now able to exploit within those same uneven 
power relations. Be democratic, or be effective. 

These conditions do militate against those who 
seek to restore a traditional, adversarial posture within 
unions. The centralized and corporatist structure of con- 
temporary unionism, created and sustained by existing 
labor law, works to irreversibly undermine the democrat- 
ic character of these organizations. It is hard to see that 
traditional unionism has much of a future, and, given ex- 
isting internal and systemic impediments to increasing 
democracy, how much future it ought to have. With near- 
ly 85% of the workforce in the non-union sector, it's not 
clear what else the union movement has to gain by refus- 
ing to adapt and change. While the tide of technological 
transformation of production and the globalization of 
trade may have forced corporations to restructure them- 
selves, the same forces may completely eliminate indust- 
rial unionism, unless unions fundamentally change their 
structures, as well. The rejectionists are rejecting the 
future in the name of a flawed past. 

These conditions weigh against the Bluestones' 
efforts to negotiate a “New Enterprise Compact," as well. 
While the Enterprise Compact they propose would create 
a thorough-going management/labor partnership, empow- 
ering co-equal participatory rights for workers in virtually 
every kind of corporate decision, the Compact does not 
directly address the issues of undemocratic structures and 
operations within the unions, themselves. Indeed, the 
Bluestone's emphasis on unions as workers’ representat- 
ives suggests that they would work to enhance the union's 
centralized and corporatist structure, at least for a time. A 
union capable of negotiating and enforcing a completely 
re-worked industrial relations regime would have to main- 
tain many of the control and centralized features they 
have today, and thus would be unable to correct its un- 
democratic structural impediments. Perhaps once the 
Compact is in place the degree of labor/management ani- 
mosity will diminish enough to allow greater internal de- 
mocratization of unions, but the Bluestones do not clearly 
or unequivocally state this. 

Moreover, the Bluestone's centralized, solidar- 
istic unionism necessarily obliterates very important dif- 
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ferences within the workforce. Not only is the demo- 
graphic base of the workforce changing —- more women, 
more minority members, etc. - but the effects of the mic- 
roelectronics techno-economic paradigm shift are decid- 
edly different for different groups of workers. While 
some new technologies have enhanced the position and 
power of the workers needed to operate them, the same 
technologies have diminished the position and power of 
other workers. 

For instance, a number of observers have noted 
the impact of computers on office workers. Deceptively, 
the same computers that can enhance manufacturing jobs 
(Zuboff, 1988) can also oversee clerical workers at their 
Stations in much more intrusive detail than was ever pos- 
sible before, informing management of the speed and effi- 
ciency of each worker on a minute-to-minute basis. In 
some work situationss, such as telephone operators, sales 
personnel, insurance claims workers, and airlnes reserva- 
tion clerks, the computer reports to supervisors precisely 
how many keystrokes per minute each worker takes to 
complete each task, how many errors are made on each 
task, even how often and how long workers are away 
from the workstation for breaks, trips to the bathroom, 
and so on. The worker can then be confronted with com- 
puterized records of daily performance. Computers used 
in this fashion can lead to what Barbara Garson has called 
“the electronic sweatshop” (Garson, 1988). Glenn Watts, 
of the Communications Workers of America — one of the 
unions taking a leading role in EI efforts, by the way — 
describes the fatigue, tension, anxiety, and other heaith 
problems caused by using computers to monitor clerical 
work speeds: 


Research is just beginning to point out that the 
levels of stress associated with modern tech- 
nology and the modern workplace are serious, 
and demand urgent attention from both labor 
and management. As a result of new techno- 
logy, computerized measuring sticks for job 
performance are being rapidly introduced into 
the workplace. The end result is a work situ- 
ation where people are under even more pres- 
sure...[S]tudies are now beginning to show 
that office work can, and many times does, 
involve serious health hazards and alarming 
levels of job-related stress (Watts, 1984: 304) 


Allowing appropriate voice for these workers, 
and others adversely affected by the paradigm shift, is 
essential if unions are to serve as truly democratic repre- 
sentatives of all workers. The kind of centralized, corpo- 


ratist labor/management regime we have in the U.S., and 
which would be the vehicle the Bluestones would use to 
negotiate and enforce the Enterprise Compact, simply 
cannot provide the voice or the participation that Dahl's 
democratic criteria demand. 

Heckscher and Rankin, on the other hand, favor 
greater decentralization in union organization in order to 
accommodate the changes in work organization made re- 
quired by the techno-economic paradigm shift and to re- 
flect the real changes in workforce demographics. For 
both, the changes in union organization would enhance 
union democracy. But, would greater diversity in mem- 
bership, organizational structure, and plant-specific con- 
tractual flexibility (all democracy-enhancing features) 
create such disunity, confusion, and conflict among work- 
ers that labor's abilty to negotiate current contracts - to 
say nothing of so ambitious a goal as the Bluestone's En- 
terprise Compact — would remain beyond their power? 

There may be a way out of this dilemma, if the 
long-wave theorists are correct about the larger systemic 
changes in the economy. If the techno-economic paradigm 
has decisively shifted under the impulse of microelectron- 
ics and telecommunications, a two-staged strategy of eco- 
nomic democratization — creating the basis for technolog- 
ical citizenship within the corporation — suggests itself. 

Before the strategy can be employed, resistance 
to the changes occurring in the work place must be aban- 
doned by labor. Nostalgia will not reverse the very real 
changes in modern industrialized economies, nor will in- 
sisting that those changes are crass managerial manipula- 
tions restore traditional unionism. Traditional unionism is 
no longer an appopriate response to these new conditions. 
Specifically, Rankin argues that unions need to rethink 
five pillars of traditional unionism: 1) Job control is the 
best way to achieve job and income security; 2) Indirect 
representation is the only realistic form of representation; 
3) strict uniformity is a necessary condition for maintain- 
ing solidarity; 4) All conflict is distributive conflict; and 
5) Regulation of the union-management relationship is 
best handled by rules. Although these features of industr- 
ial unionism may have made sense in the past, and, in- 
deed, were necessary for union survival, they have be- 
come counterproductive in the modern context (Rankin, 
1990). 

The first stage in the strategy is to follow the 
Bluestone's lead in establishing the equivalent of the 
Enterprise Compact as the standard definition of labor 
and management interaction. Creating legally-enforcable 
contractual rights for workers to participate in all areas of 
corporate decision making seems the only sure way to es- 
cape from managerial arbitrariness. As the Bluestones 


argue, this will require collective bargaining through con- 
tinued internal union centralization, with the accom- 
panying undemocratic features discussed earlier. 

Once in place, the Enterprise Compact will re- 
quire important modifications of union activities, as 
workers begin to exercise both the newly-won power of 
participation guaranteed under the compact, and to 
shoulder the concomitant responsibilities the Compact 
imposes. Over time, as the Compact's provisions become 
the standards for industrial relations, we can expect a 
diminution of the “us-vs.-them" mentality of traditional 
labor/management relations. As labor responds with more 
flexibility to the enhanced employement security provided 
by management, the structural impediments to greater 
union democratization should also diminish. The fear of 
labor splintering and the perceived need to maintain a 
single voice in dealing with management can be expected 
to weaken, allowing unions to respond more flexibly and 
more democratically to the increasing diversity within 
their ranks. As unions become more internally democrat- 
ic, a a shift toward greater on-site flexibility and diversity 
-- always protected by the general scope of the Enterprise 
Compact -- becomes possible. 

This, in turn, opens the door to greater "assoc- 
iational unionism," as proposed by Heckscher, with the 
advantages of greater voice and representation of internal 
union differences. With greater and more effective partici- 
pation in corporate decision making, unions can afford to 
allow increased variety in the choir of voices that have 
been suppressed in the past. 

Heckscker's idea of "multilateral negotiations" 
can then become the dominant mode of operations, in 
which a wider array of stakeholders is admitted to the 
negotiating table. 


...multilateral negotiation is not just a bigger 
form of bilateral collective bargaining, and it 
cannot be understood merely by imagining an 
extension of the latter. Bringing many different 
interests together in a single room fundament- 
ally changes the dynamics. In particular, and 
paradoxically, it is often easier to reach con- 
sensus among thirty groups than it is between 
two, because two parties naturally polarize 
and lines tend to harder quite quickly - while 
with thirty, the "poles" are far less clear. 
Each party has to seek alliances with others to 
build a critical mass of influence, so that there 
is constant shifting and less rigidification of 
positions. This provides a great deal of room 
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to maneuver for creative solutions (Hecksch- 
er, 1988: 200). 


And, finally, once multilateral negotiations 
becomes the dominant mode of internal corporate govern- 
ance, it becomes possible to take additional steps to dem- 
ocratize the entire corporation. We may then be able to 
admit other stakeholders in corporate decisions beyond 
management and labor: local communities, environmental 
representatives, public health and safety spokespersons, 
consumer representatives, etc. 

The irony of all this is that the source of these 
changes is not found in union organizing, radical political 
activism, syndicalism, socialism, etc. Instead, these shifts 
follow from altered technologies of production, informat- 
ion, and communication. The need to use these new tech- 
nologies efficiently and profitably imposes structural and 
organizational imperatives on both major groups involved 
with them, on management and labor. Resistance to these 
imperatives by either group spells eventual irrelevance 
and organizational demise, i.e., loss of market share to 
economic competitors for management, loss of member- 
ship and representational relevance for unions. Both 
parties face the prospects of major structural changes to 
accommodate the larger technological shifts occurring in 
industrial society. 

There are reasons to believe that the emerging 
techno-economic paradigm may disturb the interal power 
structure of the modern business corporation in the dir- 
ection of greater worker empowerment. There may even 
be hope that, with careful and insightful leadership, the 
corporation that emerges from this period of transition 
will be significantly more democratic in structure, organ- 
ization, and operation than we have seen during the past 
century. 
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Table 1: 


Description of Selected Innovations in Work Organization, Compensation, and Employee Involvement 


Program & Variants 


I. Employee Participa- 


tion or Involvement 


A. Quality Circles (QCs) 


B. Quality of Work Life 
(QWL) 


C. Strategic Participa- 


tion 


II. Teams 


Description 


A general term used for a variety of different programs that 
attempt to involve employees in decisionmaking. Small 
group meetings usually are used to motivate employees to 
share ideas on how to improve quality, reduce waste, other- 
wise enhance productivity, or achieve a higher quality of 
worklife. There is great variety in the range of issue open to 
discussion and the degree of authority afforded groups. 


Volunteers from a particular work area meet to suggest 
methods to improve quality and productivity. Issues and 
authority are limited and there are no direct monetary incen- 
tives apart from compensation for time in meetings. 


Various usage. Sometimes refers to workplace level, consul- 
tive groups which address a wider range of issues than QCs. 
In a union setting often refers to a structure with both work- 


place level groups and joint union-management committees. 


An attempt to extend participation to involve workers in 
higher level, strategic decisions like those involving capital 
investment, technology, or product design. Successful 
examples are from the union sector and involve con- 


siderable union-management cooperation. 


Both a type of participative program characterized by a high 
level of involvement over a wide range of issues and a new, 
flexible form of work organization. Usually includes a 
reduction of job classifications, cross-training of individuals 
for most jobs int he work group, and team responsibility for 
such previously separated functions as material handling, 
maintenance, quality control, and certain personel decisions. 
Compensation may also be changed to “pay-for-knowledge" 
system. 


Groups of workers receive bonuses according to a prear- 
ranged formula when productivity increases, costs fall, or 
other performance indicators improve. Typically 
incorporates some form of employee participation, often 
through suggestion committees and union-management 
cooperation if the firm is organized. Examples are Scanlon, 
Rucker, and Imroshare plans, with the latter relying more 
exclusively on altered compensation. 


Effectiveness 


Most research finds increased job satisfaction, reduced 
absenteeism and turnover. Small to moderate productivity 
effects, with more extensive efforts (more involvement, 
more scope, linkage to other organizational changes) yield- 
ing greater results. 


Effects are positive but small and limited in duration. Most 
QC programs disband after a few years. 


More extensive, multi-level programs have larger effects. 


Sizable increases in productivity or large cost savings are 
potentially available. 


Can increase productivity substantially according to most 
studies. However, one study found positive effects doe to 
high levels of employee participation rather than con- 
comitant changes in work organization or compensation. 


Moderate to large potential productivity gains. For these to 
be realized, plans must actually deliver higher earnings for 
increased productivity. 


IV. Profit-Sharing (PS) 


V. Employee Stock 
Ownership Plans 
(ESOPs) 


VI. Other Innovations 


A. Survey feedback 


B. Information Sharing 


C. Job enrichment or 


enlargement 


D. Job rotation 


E. Suggestion systems or 
Suggestion boxes 


Bonuses are paid as a function of company profits either 
immediately (nondeferred PS) or in increased company con- 
tributions to pensions (deferred PS). The latter is con- 
siderably more common and here these plans resemble 
ESOPs. Often payment is contingent on profits surpassing a 
threshold level. 


A mechanism whereby employees accumulate employer's 
stock until retirement or departure from the company. 
Usually only a small percentage of company stock is held 
by employees. But companies may be entirely employee- 
owned through ESOPs; even here, however, there is great 
variation in the degree of control exercised by workers over 
management decisions. 


This is a miscellaneous group of lesser magnitude programs. 


Worker input is solicited on an individual basis through for- 
mal written surveys. Results are discussed with employees 


and personnel or work practices may be altered. 


There is regular communication of business information and 
strategies. 


Duties are added to individual jobs; presumably to make 


them less alienating and more satisfying. 


Jobs are rotated between workers, providing variety and 
understanding of relationships between tasks. 


Rewarding of cost-saving ideas with a one-time bonus for 


individual employees 


Little agreement among researchers; probably small, pos- 
sibly moderate gains. Deferred plans have smaller effects. 
Profits are affected by many things besides employee work 
effort, so there is general agreement that it is a less effective 
motivator than gainsharing. 


Little evidence that ESOPs typically have much impact on 
productivity. 


Little evidence of any systematic effects; effects are proba- 
bly small at best for all of the following programs. 


(adapted from Eaton, Voos, 1992: 176-178) 
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Preconditions For Changing The Public Agenda: 
National Health Insurance In The Eighties 
Introduction. 

Public policy agendas often are dramatically reshaped over 
relatively short periods of time. Issues linger on the fringes of 
public awareness and concern, suddenly erupting into the public 
consciousness with demands for immediate solution. Some issues 
achieve comparative political immortality by being incorporated 
directly into political agendas with legislative demands for 
action, e.g poverty in the sixties (the War on Poverty), curing 
cancer in the seventies (the War on Cancer), and combating AIDS in 
the nineties. Other issues fall back into obscurity or comparative 
neglect for a host of reasons, politically unacceptable or 
unworkable proposed solutions, the issue resolves itself (an often 
unappreciated answer), or growing public boredom and indifference 
(e.g. loss of momentum). Some issues wax and wane but do not 
disappear because the problem is too socially critical despite its 
temporary obscurity, e.g. the environment and health policy 
generally. Different facets of the general problem rise to public 
prominence, allowing partial solutions to evolve while more 
generalized answers remain elusive at least for the short term. 
National Health Insurance’s Re-emergence. 

The issue of national health insurance (NHI) has proven to be 
one of those persistent yet unresolved issues. Whether NHI will, 
in fact, come into existence or not is unclear at this writing, 
rather the question is how did an issue perceived as largely 
politically comatose for fifteen years and one whose public image 
was generally negative achieve such apparently positive public 
attention in a short time. Objectively, the underlying social 
conditions (of lack of access to medical care and escalating costs) 
have not changed as much as political rhetoric might indicate but 
those changes that have occurred or threatened to occur have had 
dramatically more direct political expression compared to previous 
episodes leading to consideration of NHI as a policy choice. 

Our discussion here draws upon the literature on problem 
definition especially two particular strands within that 
literature: problem ownership and problem solution. Problem 
ownership refers to the social-process by which a specific person, 
group, or interest manages to claim the particular social situation 
"as their just province and keep competing definitions out of 
bounds" (Rochefort and Cobb, 1993: 59). These actors are usually 
higher social status professionals whose claims are accorded 
legitimacy by the other actors in the process. Here, the health 
care professionals (notably physicians) have traditionally 
dominated discussion of the issue, asserting their professional 
expertise in assessing proposed solutions and rejecting other 
participants as either lacking sufficient knowledge or driven by 
hostile motives toward the health care industry; thus, unreliable 
judges of what should be done. 

This social monopoly by the medical profession can be-seen in 
the second context, problem solution. Efforts at significant 
reform of health care policy have been significantly delayed or 
have floundered upon, for example, the AMA’s earlier success in 
defining some proposals as "socialized medicine" and. thus 


unacceptable within the American political context. By such 
partitioning of possible solutions into acceptable and unacceptable 
categories, the medicdl profession was earlier able to steer policy 
discussions in directions most congenial to their interests. Other 
alternatives involving expanded government activities were typed as 
unacceptable for several generations (Starr, 1982; Morone, 1990). 

In more recent years, the health care industry has lost some 
degree of its control over defining what are acceptable problem 
solutions due to repeated failures in their efforts at ameliorating 
the problems of health care cost escalation and decreasing assured 
access to medical care. Having pursued basically private solutions 
for several generations, their views are still respected due to 
their key institutional positions and social traditions stressing 
individual responsibility for health care but are no longer 
automatically definitive of what is possible or necessarily 
deferred to by other policy participants. 

This paper is an exploration into the ongoing processes of 
political change which have shifted the national public agenda in 
this area dramatically within a few years. Agenda is broadly 
defined here. What factors appear to explain the reappearance of 
restrengthening of the issue on the national policy agenda rather 
than focusing on specific policy proposals. The issue arose 
despite elite hostility (conservatives and Republicans) or evasion 
(Democrats who saw the issue as too emblematic of old discredited 
liberalism of government solutions to social problems) (Brown, 
1993). Despite this discouragement, the issue has forced its way 
onto the national agenda. How the issue is resolved remains 
unclear as conservatives (at the state level at least are moving to 
coopt or "solve" the problem). The intensity of the conflict has 
frayed traditional ties between allies, the medical profession and 
corporate business (as opposed to small business which has 
consistently been more alienated due to the cost factor). 

The analysis here focuses upon changes in several structural 
factors within society generally which have resonated within the 
political system undermining the ability of the formerly socially 
dominant to control or, more critically, limit discussion of the 
issue. The changes we will discuss were usually not overtly 
political in intent or the forum in which they occurred but their 
effects have surfaced within the political process as strong 
demands for some still undefined solution. The problem has been 
defined usually as assuring some minimal access to health care when 
needed at a reasonable (most likely subsidized) cost. Solutions, 
thus, can range over a broad spectrum of possibilities (Aaron, 
1991). These demands have been of sufficient strength that both 
political parties albeit in decidedly different ways have felt the 
necessity to respond at least rhetorically with proposed solutions. 

What makes these demands so politically compelling is that for 
the first time significant segments of the middle class have seen 
themselves as directly benefiting from such changes. The critical 
element is the centrality of the middle class in defining the 
political importance of certain social issues. As a group, their 
political influence has often been negative (votes against in favor 
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of the status quo rather than for issues and fostering narrow class 
based attitudes embodied as political imperatives) but when their 
self interest is openly threatened, the thrust can become more 
forceful in seeking what can be positive solutions. Essentially, 
in taking care of themselves, the middle class, by including others 
less powerful, can help those groups (a modified version of the 
free rider - not as a problem - but as a beneficiary) although 
often it has not done so once middle class concerns have been met. 
For example, NHI which is inclusive by intent could fail of 
enactment if a viable private insurance program could be 
maintained. The fear that is no longer possible provides the 
impetus for reform. 

An additional driver is middle class social status concerns 
and continuing attacks on that status. Social status concerns have 
long hindered middle class interest in collective solutions to 
health care policy problems (Rothman, 1993: 277). Possession of 
employment-based health insurance was an important marker of that 
middle class status, raising one above dependence upon public 
clinics and charity. The dramatically changing economic environment 
and ongoing shifts in medical practice have all constituted attacks 
upon the middle class’s perceived social status. Possession of 
employment-based health insurance and the concomitant ability to 
choose medical care and its practitioners has been lost for many. 
By eliminating these class distinctions for economic and health 
cost control reasons, support for NHI is strengthened among those 
elements of society otherwise usually unsupportive of such efforts. 

The middle class has increasingly directly confronted its 
economic marginality (the earlier era post World War Two was based 
upon certain historically unique economic conditions) and loss of 
influence. The decline of the labor movement has further 
facilitated this process by removing a management incentive to 
provide such benefits. This can be seen in the increase in the 
number of strikes occurring over efforts to reduce health benefits 
(Martin, 1993: 370). Nonunionized work forces lack the capability 
to force unwanted or unusually expensive expenditures upon 
management. This can be seen in state level health care plans 
which attempt to entice business participation in providing 
employee health insurance but lack the political strength to impose 
mandates. With weak or nonexistent unions, there is no particular 
incentive to compete through fringe benefit expansion. In fact, 
the pressures are quite the contrary. Reductions in expenses by 
any means possible is the goal in order to enhance corporate income 
and, by such actions, profits. Thus, -recapturing even the 
immediate past is not possible for the middle class. Rather, other 
solutions are _ sought, including some seen as_ previously 
unacceptable. NHI is a least acceptable alternative but possibly 
the only viable long term solution. The middle class commitment to 
NHI is purely a utilitarian one subject to the siren call of 
private solutions. The difficulty for opponents of NHI is 
‘convincing the middle class that the private solutions are viable 
in the long term. 

Interest in this question arises in part because the effective 
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resurrection of NHI as a national policy issue occurred during two 
presidencies (Reagan and Bush) generally very hostile to such 
social experiments. Those administrations engaged in strenuous 
efforts to control health care costs but always within the 
parameters of the existing mixed health care system, largely 
private health insurance with an evolving and steadily growing 
public sector. NHI represents a major paradigm shift - which is 
why its passage and implementation remains still largely 
problematic especially given the likely strength and determination 
of its opposition (Connolly, July 10, 1993). 

National health insurance has proven to be one of those 
perennial issues, visible but not resolved. By the early nineties, 
though, the issue has risen to new heights of political visibility 
and intensity as witness the late 1991 senatorial election in 
Pennsylvania where a heavy underdog Democratic senatorial 
candidate, Harrison Wofford, defeated former Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh. During that election, the issue that apparently fired 
voters’ emotions was their heightened concern with health care 
costs. For the first time, health care as an issue was 
sufficiently relevant to voters to change the outcome of an 
election otherwise seen as a walkover by Mr. Thornburgh. As a 
consequence, national health insurance moved from a second tier 
political issue to one which all the presidential candidates in 
1992 were forced to confront in some fashion. An obviously 
reluctant incumbent president, George Bush, proposed an alternative 
health care package - one among many such programs floating about 
Washington (Martin, 1993: 364-65). Clearly, health care policy as 
an issue and by extension national health insurance as a possible 
solution has reemerged with a vengeance into national prominence. 
One explanation for the heightened intensity of the issue is 
changing middle class voters perceptions of théir status and 
prospects. 

Retracing the Past. 

NHI was initially proposed as a political concept in 1912 
during Theodore Roosevelt’s abortive Bull Moose presidential 
campaign. The issue was framed within the general parameters of 
the German social insurance program enacted under Bismarck’s 
chancellorship and aimed at assisting workers and defusing their 
political strength. With Roosevelt’s defeat, the issue on the 
national level receded from general public view until the mid 
thirties. 

National health insurance as an issue reemerged in the 
thirties as part of the policy debate over the original enactment 
of Social Security. Reformers argued that national health 
insurance should be part and parcel of that reform, providing in 
effect total social insurance coverage for the nation. They argued 
this position based on earlier health care reform experience in the 
urban areas (Sardell, 1988). Their arguments were rejected. by 
President Franklin Roosevelt on the grounds that inclusion of 
national health insurance would make the pending social security 
and unemployment insurance proposals too controversial, leading to 
their defeat. Whether Roosevelt was correct or not, the time was 
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allowed to pass. 

As a consequence, public consideration of the issue was 
relatively scant since the Roosevelt Administration was unwilling 
to put such a comprehensive proposal forward for public and 
congressional consideration. This lack of attention can be seen in 
the survey data of the day which focused on several issues 
including the simple question of whether the public would accept 
even private health insurance if required to pay for it. There was 
some consistent evidence that a significant portion of the populace 
was interested (and remained so over the years) in expanding 
government programs to include a health insurance component for 
those unable to pay (an early functional equivalent to Medicaid). 
In 1938, for example, nearly sixty percent agreed they would pay 
slightly higher taxes for such a program while percentages rose 
into the eighties concerning health care programs for new borns and 
mothers at childbirth (Cantril, 1951: 439). The real issue then 
was private health insurance. Blue Cross and Blue Shield were 
getting fully under way during this period as the health care 
industry’s response to growing demands for some form of health 
insurance (Rothman, 1993). 

In 1936, a majority turned down such a private comprehensive 
health care program for their families (costing only ten dollars a 
year). Why is simple. Consistently between fifty and seventy 
percent of those individuals surveyed asserted they spent ten 
dollars or less on a doctor’s services over the entire year. 
Paying more than two dollars a month was seen as excessive 
(Cantril, 1951: 439-440). This link between perceived need and 
willingness to pay a fair share remains a consistent theme in any 
discussion of national health insurance for years. Change comes 
only when the potential health care costs escalate dramatically 
that health insurance becomes a necessity given the unknowns of 
individual health. 

World War Two delayed further active political consideration 
of a possible national health insurance program until the period 
preceding the presidential election of 1948. President Truman in 
his efforts to reassert the New Deal electoral coalition 
reintroduced the issue of national health insurance onto the 
national political agenda. Truman’s short term goal of reelection 
was achieved but he proved unable to mobilize sufficient 
congressional support for passage of national health insurance. 
Public opinion was supportive of the general concept but no 
extraordinary national political majority could be mobilized to 
ensure passage. 

Support did begin to appear in public surveys during World War 
Two especially looking at the specific question whether Social 
Security should be modified and expanded to encompass some form of 
government health insurance. In 1943, fifty nine percent agreed 
that such a change should occur although only forty four percent of 
those interested in such a program agreed to pay more for the 
coverage. In 1944, the percent was up to sixty eight with nearly 
sixty percent of those willing to pay more to receive the benefit. 
One must note that the supporters willing to pay only totaled forty 
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one percent of the total potential population, the free rider 
problem personified. Truman’s plan in 1945 drew two to one support 
levels among those aware of its existence (sixty percent of those 
surveyed) but the situation began to change as increasingly more 
respondents opted for a unspecified private insurance option as 
opposed to Social Security or some other public program (Cantril, 
1951: 441-43). 

Affected interests including the American Medical Association 
(AMA), the growing health insurance industry, and the hospitals 
mobilized to defeat what they termed "socialized medicine." 
Several factors aided their efforts. First as a negative, the 
controversy over the British National Health Insurance plan 
produced a stereotype, difficult to overcome of crowded and 
inadequate facilities and services (Hollingsworth, Hage, and 
Hanneman, 1990). The fact that these demonstrated inadequacies 
were in part why national health insurance was seen as necessary by 
the British was ignored along with the real differences in 
resources potentially available in the two countries. The 
potential for mobilization of public opinion bias against such 
apparently collectivist solutions was clear. The principle might 
be clear, its operation was more distasteful. 

Concomitantly with the growth of the issue’s visibility was 
the growing emergence of employment based health insurance as a 
major fringe benefit especially among those employed by large 
corporations. Labor unions during World War Two due to severe 
personnel shortages were able to get health care coverage (of the 
employee only at first, later expanded to include the worker’s 
family) incorporated in the benefit package. This benefit although 
achieved by labor was rapidly extended to the middle management 
levels of corporate America. 

This occurrence had the political effect of further 
distinguishing the middle class (now including skilled and 
unionized labor) from the lower class. The health insurance plans 
offered initially were limited in coverage but emphasized patient 
choice in terms of private physicians and hospital care. As more 
physicians came to accept such insurance with their large 
deductibles and exclusions, the middle class at least 
psychologically grew even more distant from the lower working class 
and the poor. Those groups were forced to use group settings such 
as Clinics, dispensaries, wards and other less private locations 
for health care (often at least partially charitably funded). 
Employment based health insurance became a sign of class 
achievement in terms of respectability and status. So, in effect, 
the middle class was immobilized or moved to a position of 
hostility to the notion of national health insurance with its 
overtones of group medicine in the image of the British National 
Health Service and expected lack of patient choice as to one’s 
physician. 

The only breach in the wall of middle hostility or 
indifference to such governmental programs came in regards to 
Medicare (needed when employment ended with retirement or as a 
supplement to reduced health insurance benefits). For example, 
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support for a medicare program in 1961 reached 67 percent with 
support rising until 75 percent right after the 1964 election. 
Support fluctuated during 1965 as Medicare was passed through 
Congress but reach 82 percent approval in a Lou Harris survey in 
late 1965 (Erskine, 1975: 131-133). Conversely, when the issue in 
1962 was broadened to a general comparison of public and private 
health insurance options for the general public not just the aged, 
the situation achieved more of a stand off situation. About forty 
six percent supported a public option while forty percent preferred 
private insurance. The undecided or neither option group ranged 
from eleven to eighteen percent across the year (Erskine, 1975: 
133-34). Medicaid enacted at the same time as Medicare reenforced 
the stigma of such general governmental health care coverage with 
its means test and fluctuating coverage and eligibility standards 
as state budgets tightened and costs escalated. 

One mystery to scholars was why the reformers in 1965 only 
proposed and enacted Medicare and Medicaid rather than going for a 
complete national health insurance scheme. The ideological 
conditions in Congress were optimal given the Republican electoral 
disaster brought on by Barry Goldwater’s presidential candidacy. 
Apparently, those involved in pushing Medicare and Medicaid through 
the legislative process assumed they would have ample time during 
a second Johnson Administration to do that. The Vietnam War and 
other events intervened to abort those aspirations. In some ways, 
the situation paralleled the earlier experience with World War Two 
when social reform stalled within the context of winning the war. 

One must note that the opponents of national health insurance 
during this early period were also aided by the fact that health 
care costs while rising were still seen as economically bearable by 
employers. By the early seventies, that cost equation began to 
turn increasingly negative from the perception of the employers. 
Health care costs moved from just another fringe benefit to the 
fast rising cost item in employee compensation. At this point, 
another unsuccessful effort was mounted to pass national health 
insurance - an effort which failed in the mid seventies (Falcone 
and Hartwig, 1984). 

National health insurance moved as a policy issue to the back 
burner for nearly two decades until the early nineties. The 
abortive reform effort in the seventies largely stalled because of 
an inability to mobilize middle class voters to make the issue a 
sufficiently important one. During the late sixties and early 
seventies, public support was minimal at best. Survey results 
showed only plurality support in some instances and fluctuating 
majorities the rest of the time. No national political majority 
existed for some form of national health insurance (Erskine, 1975: 
136-137). Opponents were able to muster their forces but the 
proponents lacked any decisive visible manifestation of strong 
public support for change. Essentially, the middle class was 
content though uneasy as Medicare costs rose (a consequence of 
compromises made to insure passage and neutralize or lessen health 
industry resistance), confirming the feeling that government 
programs were inherently inefficient and costly. Government 
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efforts to control such costs were resisted by the health care 
industry and by beneficiaries (a potent combination). The 
uneasiness in the middle class grew as health care costs rose in 
all sectors of the industry, impinging directly upon private health 
care plans. The middle class beneficiaries were sheltered from the 
direct brunt of the cost increases but complaints by their 
employers were growing louder and more persistent. 

The effects of this changing world can be seen only obliquely 
in public opinion surveys since systematic longitudinal analysis of 
similarly worded questions has been skimpy. The General Social 
Surveys track certain aspects but the focus is not sufficiently 
refined to allow evaluation of specific proposals. Regardless, 
there is some evidence of change such as when asked "whether you 
think we’re spending too much money on it (health care), too little 
money, or about the right amount (Davis and Smith, 1992: 105). The 
percentage who said "Too little" averaged 61 percent across the 
period from 1972 until 1987. In 1988, the percentage holding that 
view rose to sixty eight percent and then rose into the low 
seventies through 1991. Similar changes occurred when respondents 
were asked the same question in different variations. The 
percentage indicating the government should take responsibility to 
see "that people have help in paying for doctors and hospital 
bills" as compared to those saying that "people should take care of 
these things themselves" rose steadily from the high forties to 58 
percent by 1991 while those seeing individuals as being responsible 
slipped by a third to fifteen percent (Davis and Smith, 1992: 326). 
More telling but still oblique evidence in Gallup surveys found 
that in 1990, 79 percent felt "affording medical care" would be 
harder by the year 2000 (Gallup, 1991) while the percentage of 
those reporting an inability to afford health care rose from 15 
percent in 1974 to 25 percent in 1984, declining to 21 percent in 
1987 and 1989 (Gallup, 1985; 1988, 1990). Blacks and Hispanics 
reported rates twice as high as whites in being unable to afford 
health care due to cost. By 1988, health care was the fourth 
ranking priority among the voting electorate, trailing the deficit, 
the environment, and arms reduction efforts with the Soviet Union 
(Gallup, 1989). Dissatisfaction levels grew more intense but 
solutions were still considered within the existing private 
insurance system. New factors, though, eroded that support. 
Changing Economic Structural Factors. 

Given the perceived reliance upon employment based health 
insurance as their sole protection against the potential and real 
ravages of health care costs, fundamental changes in the national 
economy have further exacerbated middle class fears and moved many 
to consider alternatives to the present system including national 
health insurance. The critical economic changes considered here 
involved the restructuring of -significant portions of the American 
economy (called variously "right sizing" and "downsizing") 
especially the traditional manufacturing sector and its affiliated 
industries. These changes, while traumatic in themselves, were 
amplified by the decline in the national economy beginning in late 
1989 and early 1990, a decline disguised politically by the Gulf 
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War. 

This ongoing restructuring of industry and corporate America 
has differed from earlier periods of economic readjustment which 
largely affected only the working and lower classes. The middle 
Class-white collar workers were insulated as a group from the 
consequences of such shakeouts. For example, the Chrysler 
Corporation financial problems in the seventies resulting in 
significant work force reductions including middle management were 
perceived as the particular problems of a single noncompetitive 
company in a changing market. An individual entrepreneur-leader 
such as Lee Iococa could thus fix the problem. More recent events 
have been defined in public perceptions as basically systemic in 
nature, undermining confidence in long term prosperity and 
individual futures. 

This changed perception reflected a different middle class- 
white collar worker experience and projected likely economic 
future. First, corporations began systematically reducing their 
middle management sectors (the economic heart land of the middle 
class) in order to cope with continuing market and economic 
dislocations. Elaborate bureaucracies had been constructed in many 
corporations, reducing their size and complexities was deemed 
essential to recover organizational flexibility and, even more 
critically, reduce overhead costs to improve profitability. What 
is more critical politically is that these jobs once lost are 
unlikely to be recovered for the foreseeable future. Middle class 
employees are being forced onto a declining job market often armed 
with very specialized skills not readily transferrable to other 
jobs at equivalent income levels. More importantly, new positions 
when found are very likely to be significantly lower in wages plus 
involve minimal or no real fringe benefits especially health 
insurance. Loss of health insurance is especially devastating 
given that many of these affected workers are middle aged with 
families, the point at which health care costs begin to rise. 

For those middle class individuals retaining their usual 
employment, the health insurance benefit has become the most 
volatile element in their benefit package as employers struggle to 
control or reduce such costs. Corporations have found employee 
health insurance programs to be the fastest rising, uncontrolled 
element in their costs of doing business. For example, 

business contributions to health care spending have been 

rising rapidly for some time. Between 1970 and 1989 employer 

spending (in constant 1989 dollars) rose 1 percent for wages 

and salaries, 32 percent for retirement benefits, but 163 

percent for health benefits....Health expenses rose from 19.8 

percent to 55.1 percent as a share of pretax profits and 

nearly equaled profits after tax (98.2 percent)....Between 
1985 and 1990 health spending by business rose at an average 
of 13 percent per year (Brown, 1993: 340 - citations 
omitted). 


As a consequence, plan deductibles have escalated along with 
imposition of increased copayments and tighter controls over health 
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care coverage if not actually reductions in coverage especially for 
highly expensive areas such as mental health where the cure rate is 
both low and problematic (Bloche and Cournos, 1991). Mental health 
conditions can often be stabilized but are characterized by 
recurring episodes requiring expensive hospitalization. In 
addition, insurance companies have begun medical underwriting even 
of group health insurance plans through use of coverage exclusions 
and waiting periods (Stone, 1993). 

The result is that, for the middle class given that economic 
uncertainty is likely to be long term in nature along with 
continued reductions in the value of their remaining private health 
insurance benefits, alternative health insurance provisions 
including national health insurance in some form become extremely 
attractive. The issue which continually divides the middle class 
especially is the issue of who explicitly pays for any health 
insurance system (private or public operated). Private health 
insurance appeared "free" for many years since the putative wage 
losses were absorbed by continued general economic growth, a 
condition that many in the middle class perceive as no longer 
existing or, at least, in severe jeopardy. Their expectations have 
altered to a degree unrecognizable in the immediate past 
generation. 

Further evidence as to this change can be seen in the intense 
labor union activity including strikes in efforts to prevent 
reductions in health care benefits. Over the past five years, 
health care benefits have been the source of heightened conflict as 
management strives to seize control over all uncontrolled cost 
factors. For example, among large companies (employees over 1000), 
18 percent of strikes in 1986 were over health benefits, that 
percentage had risen to 78 percent by 1989 (Martin, 1993: 370). 

Conversely, for corporations, one obvious method to control 
health care benefit costs is to pass those onto the public sector 
through national health insurance. Private initiatives at health 
care cost containment are the ideologically preferred options but 
their success has been mixed at best. Local successes have been 
reported of managed competition but that has largely meant 
mandating price cuts upon providers without fundamentally altering 
the basis of the system. Thus, over time, success may become more 
problematic. 

By passing the problem, in effect, to the public sector, 
corporate America may be gambling that the difference in costs from 
providing their own programs and taxes will justify the decision. 
In addition, a NHI system de facto levels the playing field between 
those providing such benefits and those companies not doing so. 
The latter has been a potent political argument against mandating 
private health care coverage since smaller businesses have argued 
that such requirements make them economically nonviable, their 
profit margins are too thin to sustain profitability. This 
political sensitivity can be seen in state plans such as in Florida 
which have not mandated such health care coverage for smaller 
businesses rather will attempt to entice them into the effort or 
provide partial state health insurance plans for their workers (who 
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purchase the health insurance on their own through the state at a 
reduced or subsidized cost but obtain reduced benefits. NHI, being 
more likely to be funded through a combination of corporate and 
individual taxes plus copayments, thus, is less economically 
threatening. 

The economic restructuring which has fueled the fervor over 
health care coverage and costs clearly fostered support for NHI. 
Private solutions are still the preferred option in the context of 
American values but since the thirties at least government has been 
defined as the provider of a social safety net alleviating the 
worst hardships. For the middle class, loss of such benefits due 
to changes in the private sector constitutes a clear hardship for 
which they now look to the government for assistance (Rothman, 
1993: 274). 

Class-Based Factors. 

As corporations restructured and reduced their work forces, 
several other factors came into play, helping explain the 
heightened visibility of NHI as a policy option. The first, which 
we discuss here, deals with the changed expectations held by the 
middle class concerning entitlements while the second, taken up in 
the next section, focuses on changes in medical practice and the 
health care industry. 

The concept of a social safety net or public responsibility 
for the social welfare of the entire community has been a disputed 
one over the years. Within the American political and social 
context, such solutions have tended to be piecemeal, means tested, 
localized, and, until comparatively recently, private in nature. 
Societal growth in population and complexity have made national 
and, by extension, governmental solutions more politically 
acceptable or necessary if something is to be done. 

Private initiatives still remain important as alternatives to 
possible governmental programs. Employment-based private health 
insurance, for example, was clearly foster by the health care 
industry as a mechanism stymieing the possibility of public 
initiatives. The irony is that by the late eighties and early 
nineties, much of the middle class especially in the corporate 
world perceived their health insurance fringe benefit in the nature 
of an entitlement (similar to a public benefit). One worked until 
retirement protected by private health insurance and at age 65 
moved to Medicare (even then often maintaining some limited private 
coverage to pick up deductibles and excluded coverages). Loss or 
threatened loss of such insurance prior to retirement was bitterly 
resisted by such individuals. This was especially true when 
individuals retired early in response to pressures from their 
employer. 

This resentment was further fueled by their class-based 
hostility to Medicaid - a benefit provided only to certain of the 
poor. Such programs characterized by increasing budgets and 
populations of eligibles were seen as a driver for increased state 
taxes to fund the increases. Thus, on one hand, the middle class 
saw the potential loss of their entitlement (emotionally although 
legally not an entitlement) while, on the other hand, a group of 
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undeserving recipients (in their view) continued to receive such 
benefits. In the latter instance, Medicaid programs have undergone 
severe restrictions as to eligibility and benefits. The purpose is 
cost reduction but the underlying motivation is often punitive, 
reflecting middle class voter frustrations as funneled through 
state legislators and governors. 

Further amplifying this class based frustration are concerns 
about real and proposed cuts in Medicare benefits. Thus, at both 
stages in their lives, many see the expected health insurance 
coverages disappearing. Frustration and fear of the unknown are 
particularly potent in this area where a single treatment episode 
can be devastating financially. Unlike the earlier pre World War 
Two generation, medical costs are real and a growing concern. 

Given their loss of health insurance coverage or its 
threatened loss, the middle class has been particularly frightened 
by a recurring media staple, stories detailing the financial 
disaster visited by health care involvement. The media portray a 
vivid though very contradictory picture of health care in the 
United States. On the bright side, the image projected is the 
familiar one of miracles of scientific medicine in which lives are 
saved and severe deficiencies remedied or their effects partially 
ameliorated. Conversely, involvement in the health care system is 
depicted as the road to financial ruin and disappointment. The 
miracle stories tend to ignore the grubby aftermath of who pays for 
the triumph of modern medicine. Those of the middle class lacking 
health insurance coverage are self defined as victims of an 
indifferent system interested only in whether you have coverage or 
not. Those modern medical miracles are extraordinarily expensive. 
What is more devastating is the reality that maintenance level 
medical care (drugs and therapies) may be even more financially 
debilitating over the long run than the initial treatment. 
Individuals are provided kidney transplants but follow up drug 
therapies are prohibitively expensive if one leaves the Medicaid 
system. 

Efforts at public assistance are usually restricted to unique 
or emotionally touching cases. These private initiatives, often 
well publicized, have the unintended consequence of further 
accentuating fears as to what happens if health insurance coverage 
is lost or, otherwise, unavailable. Even successful private 
efforts accentuate the capricious nature of the health care 
coverage if health insurance is unavailable. Therefore, loss of 
coverage is a major personal and family disaster. The role of the 
media in heightening public fears is an unexplored one except 
through episodic analysis. What was different were the portrayals 
of individuals left helpless unless the society took 
responsibility. Private interventions were generally too late and 
too ineffectual to constitute a general solution. Such efforts no 
matter how well intended only further inflamed middle class fears 
of potential disaster. 

In a capitalist society, economic change is the norm, a fact 
often forgotten by the beneficiaries of the current status quo. A 
style of compensation grew up in which private health insurance was 
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a major component and expected by many recipients to continue for 
their effective work career. That expectation has now been broken, 
creating great anxiety among those on the outside or who see loss 
of health insurance as imminent. That middle class anxiety has 
further been fueled by changes in the practice of medicine while 
changes in the health care industry have undermined its former 
solidarity. 

Professional Practice Changes. 

Health care practice, historically, has been premised on the 
private physician dealing with an individual patient with only 
minimal intervention by outsiders, usually other physicians 
concerned with quality or, more realistically, competency of care 
issues. Physician payment was on a fee for service basis with the 
patient responsible for payment. With the initial development of 
employment based health insurance, that pattern did not change 
appreciably since the patient usually paid the physician directly 
and sought reimbursement from the health insurance carrier. As 
long as medical costs remained relatively low compared to the cost 
of living, such a payment system was viable for most middle class 
patients. Prolonged illness triggered more damaging consequences 
since personal resources were rapidly depleted and insurance lost 
with the termination of employment and its health insurance. Over 
the years, more physicians began to enter into billing the 
insurance companies directly. This had several consequences as 
patients became less cost concerned, their proportion of the total 
bill declined with improving health care benefits and additional 
costs never affected their pocketbooks (Gray, 1991). Medical 
technology and medical practice, meanwhile, were becoming more 
technological in nature and hospital based, both expensive 
propositions. 

The implementation of Medicare (and to a much lesser extent 
Medicaid) with few effective cost controls led to dramatic surges 
in medical care costs and provider profits. Actually, the surge in 
health care costs was more universal than the initiation of these 
two programs would explain but in the American context, blame was 
attributed to these programs (Hollingsworth, Hage, and Hanneman, 
1990). Essentially, providers (both individual and institutional) 
were now being paid in full for services they formerly rendered at 
a steep discount or on a charitable basis. Systematically, the 
result was dramatic rises in costs, the effects of which spread 
through out the health care system. Medicare provided the moneys 
allowing rapid expansion of medical technology across a wide 
spectrum of locations. Once available, these facilities were 
obviously used for all patients, significantly raising costs for 
private insurance programs. In addition, these innovations fueled 
further technological change as medical technology entered onto an 
upward curve. 

The first steps in cost containment came from the federal 
government and need not detain us here (Russell, 1989; Brown, 
1987). Rather the important fact is that private insurance 
companies gradually entered into the same endeavor, health care 
cost containment. Their original impulse was to simply pass higher 
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charges through to the employee insurance plans. fThis, though, 
proved to be a short term solution as costs continued to escalate 
without any apparent end in sight. Demands by companies for a 
reduction in the health care cost growth curve became too strong to 
be ignored. In effect, health insurance vendors were forced for 
the first time to compete for employer business on the basis of the 
most medical service for the least dollar possible. The system was 
not exactly cost competition rather competition among monopolists 
(some controlled access to the patients, others controlled the 
medical facilities and skills necessary for treatment). Exclusive 
contracts between group providers and employers became the dominant 
factor in the market rather than pure price competition. 

The result was the proliferation of privately run and 
monitored health care cost containment strategies (Havighurst, 
1987). The approaches used a variety of organizational forms 
including: health maintenance organizations (HMO) and preferred 
provider organizations (PPO) while monitoring of physician behavior 
became increasingly more intrusive. Since physician orders are the 
basis for treatment, organizations interested in controlling costs 
have used four’ strategies: physician selection, physician 
education, economic incentives, and utilization management (Gray, 
1991: 222-229). By selecting physicians into the plan, the HMO or 
PPO is able to eliminate those physicians prone to excessively use 
expensive services (in the judgment of the insurer). Physician 
education is more problematic but useful in situations where 
different treatment strategies are successful, e.g. using drug 
therapy as opposed to surgery. Economic incentive refers to bonus 
moneys made available to primary care physicians whose specialist 
referral rate is low or at least below projections. The most 
intrusive is utilization management which has moved from after the 
fact evaluation and critique to requirements that physician 
treatment decisions be approved prior to treatment. The 
implication is that the third party payer can veto the physician’s 
clinical judgement without ever actually physically examining the 
patient. Failure to obtain prior approval means no payment by the 
insurer. 

The upshot was that the middle class was clearly losing 
"choice" under the new health care plans. Employers choose the 
economically most acceptable health care plans (for them rather 
than their employees) which then makes all the requisite choices 
for the patient regarding physicians and hospitals. More 
interestingly, the middle class in these situations found 
themselves in health service contexts not that dissimilar from the 
public health clinic or dispensary. For example, HMO and group 
medical practice arrangements began exposing the middle class to a 
very different milieu of medical care. Doctors can rotate or 
otherwise leave the health care plan so the physician-patient 
relationship becomes much less personalized despite efforts at 
designating a primary care physician. Tighter control over 
specialist referrals creates a paperwork situation not that 
dissimilar from that likely experienced in a national health 
insurance program. If no referral is made, the patient becomes 
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fully liable for the resulting charges. 

Private insurance concerns with health cost containment were 
not dissimilar to the concerns exhibited by national health 
insurance plans in other countries (Hollingsworth, Hage, and 
Hanneman, 1990, Leichter, 1979)). The distinctions of choice and 
practice so cherished by an earlier generation were being 
obliterated under the hammer of rising medical costs. In fact, 
Medicaid patients in some situations had more individual choice of 
physician (if one was willing to accept Medicaid) than the middle 
class who are locked into their employer’s health care plan choice 
which eliminates many physicians from availability due to the 
doctors’ unwillingness to accept the reduced fees offered by the 
plan or other restrictions on their practice. 

Concurrently, public perceptions began to grow that the 
quality of health care was declining. This was a conceptually more 
Slippery situation since the widened spread of medical technology 
has in fact improved the level of available care. Availability of 
specialized care and the associated technology was no longer 
dependent upon the large academic medical center or large city 
hospital. This spread can be most readily tracked in the wide 
distribution of medical imaging technology across the land 
especially the MRI. Despite this greater geographic availability, 
access was now more tightly controlled due to its cost with the 
development by insurance companies of the primary care physician as 
the gate keeper to patient access to more specialized treatment. 
This pattern of tightened control was especially clear in the 
context of HMOs - a preferred organizational scheme for purposes of 
controlling health care costs through effective denial of more 
specialized hence more expensive services. Ethical arguments 
abound over the situation where a physician’s income may be 
affected by whether a patient referral is made or not, higher 
income received if the referral not made. This gives the 
appearance of rewarding a physician for not treating the ill or, 
more cruelly, not looking further into a patient’s symptoms which 
may indicate a more serious condition. 

The central point here is that the middle class across the 
decade of the eighties was introduced with varying degrees of speed 
and finesse to a very different health care delivery mode than they 
were accustomed or expected. These changes reenforced the 
anxieties growing about the potentially devastating financial 
consequences of a prolonged or traumatic medical crisis. The 
prolonged and heated controversy over the passage of the national 
catastrophic health insurance proposal for the elderly (later 
repealed with much acrimony) further fueled these fears by 
graphically illustrating the health cost problem and _ the 
limitations of most coverage (Feder, 1991). Health care costs now 
are perceived as catastrophic for the middle class as they have 
been traditionally for the poor and uninsured. Their only shield 
against this potential looming disaster was access to the health 
care through their employment based health insurance. Individual 
assets are rapidly depleted by any lengthy sojourn in a hospital 
with its attendant technology costs. Loss of private health 
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insurance benefits, thus, becomes a catalyst for change. 
Divisions Among the Stakeholders. 

The above discussion lays out what appear to be the drivers’ 
emotionally and politically for the resurgence of NHI onto the 
national policy agenda. This reappearance has occurred despite the 
opposition of the health care industry and its ideological allies. 
Given the pressures for change (not necessarily leading to NHI), 
the relative solidarity of the stakeholders in the existing health 
care system has grown more tenuous (Peterson,1993). Tradition 
argues that the health care industry notably physicians have been 
very successful in resisting efforts at expanded government health 
care programs. Enactment of Medicare in 1965 was the product of 
unique political forces at the time but even then the resulting 
program made major concessions to hospitals and physicians in the 
area of income which helped cushion the loss. Even in 1965, 
though, there were splits within the field. The split never grew 
wide but implicitly raised the potential for conflict among the 
existing stakeholders (Marmor, 1982). 

In the nineties, splits have occurred along several lines 
within those usually opposed to such change. First, companies 
sponsoring health insurance plans have found that their interests 
clearly diverge from those of the health care industry. Costs have 
grown too unreasonable for ready acceptance by the managers. Cost 
reductions have been imposed or else competition in contract 
acquisition has heightened. The pressure is to reduce costs by 
whatever means possible. Benefit reductions and copayments have 
been used but from the perspective of the companies those have a 
decreasing utility relative to their work force. Thus, the 
companies purchasing insurance coverage no longer see themselves as 
automatically aligned with the positions of the health care 
providers. 

Second, further splintering the stakeholders’ position is the 
reality that insurance companies no longer find their economic 
interests compatible with the health care providers (Stone, 1993). 
Under increasing pressure from their contract holders to keep costs 
down, such companies have become ever more intrusive in their 
utilization management and, more critically, less willing to allow 
all treatment costs to be passed onto the payer. Fees have either 
been reduced or frozen in many plans. Physicians and hospitals are 
at a disadvantage here due to the fact that the insurance plan 
controls access to the patients. The simple pass through of costs 
no longer is acceptable, severely straining the relationship 
between providers and payers. Managed competition plans, for 
example, are often just devices by which cuts are imposed on 
providers. Their success is predicated upon their monopoly of 
patients which places the providers at a disadvantage. 

Third, the hospital-physician split alluded to during Medicare 
passage has become more pronounced since physicians’ behavior 
accounts for 75 percent of health care expenditures. Hospitals 
under various fixed fee arrangements have become assertive in 
channeling physician behavior. Their economic interests differ 
because many physicians work on a fee for service basis which 
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generates activity, costing the hospitals money. 

Finally, the AMA in an earlier generation was able for all 
practical purposes to speak for the medical profession as a whole. 
There existed dissident physician groups but their visibility and 
credibility was minimal. The AMA confronts several schisms, 
generational and organizational (Peterson, 1993). Younger 
physicians are more likely to experience a work environment 
characterized by group practice, salaried or fixed fee status, and 
intrusive observation by outsiders. Older physicians have 
experienced individual practice, fee for service, and minimal if 
any scrutiny. The younger, therefore, are not as resistant to 
change due to differences in life experiences and, more 
importantly, expectations. A fee for service NHI is not as 
unacceptable as for the older physicians. Organizationally, the 
AMA has been forced to confront this split. Dominated by older 
physicians and their concerns, the AMA has only slowly moved to 
accommodate or influence possible changes in national health care 
policy. Total resistance is not seen as viable in the long term 
although efforts are to only modify not replace the existing 
compensation system. The latter is actually a powerful position 
within American politics where incremental change is a preferred 
policy approach. 

The AMA also confronts an organizational challenge externally. 
Other physician groups have taken independent even opposing views 
to AMA positions. No longer can the AMA assert that it speaks for 
all physicians. Rather, it must accommodate these specialized 
groups by either coopting their views or developing an alternative. 
For the political decision makers, this relative disarray within 
the profession allows greater flexibility in developing change 
proposals although the AMA’s views will clearly be given a strong 
hearing. The ultimate weapon is that of nonparticipation by 
physicians in any new program. It is an unlikely happening 
although older physicians may opt to retire. Their feelings of 
alienation, though, are response to private sector and Medicare 
cost containment initiatives predating any NHI program. 

Regardless, the stakeholders at least at the present time are 
no longer monolithic in their views toward possible changes. That 
fragmentation has allowed change to be considered much more 
seriously than earlier episodes. For example, Carter 
Administration proposals for cost containment were brushed aside on 
the mere promise of voluntary reform by the providers. That degree 
of credibility no longer exists after twenty plus years of 
unrelenting health care inflation. 

Preconditions and the Future Policy Agenda. 

The above analysis is in one sense very fluid since the effort 
involves describing an ongoing situation. Changes in the economic 
environment of the middle class, it is argued, have created a 
Situation where real change becomes possible rather than the 
symbolic politics of the past. Escalating health care costs along 
with changes in medical care practice plus the recent and 
continuing economic uncertainty that has directly impacted the 
middle class changing their expectations as to the future 
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(Rhodes,1992). The world which has been good to the middle class 
since the forties is now a much more uncertain place, fraught with 
hazards which are potentially devastating and clearly unsettling. 

Health insurance has become in an interesting twist, an 
entitlement in the private sector similar in nature to Social 
Security and Medicare in the public sector (Congressional Budget 
Office, 1992a). Many individuals assumed that they would move 
between the two, private health insurance and Medicare, without 
missing a beat or payment. Economic change has cast doubt upon 
that scenario. Therefore, health insurance loss or (more 
critically) the threatened loss has generated a backlash among the 
middle class fully equivalent to that experienced when Medicare or 
Social Security are threatened by cuts or more realistically 
reductions in benefit growth rate (Blank, 1988). This concern is 
heightened by the Supreme cCourt’s recent decision allowing 
businesses to terminate or severely reduce health care benefits for 
employees in particular categories of catastrophic illness (AIDS in 
that case but the principle is readily extendable to any patient 
who might cost the company health insurance plan a great deal of 
money). In that case, the benefit coverage was unilaterally 
reduced from one million dollars to five thousand dollars 
(Greenberg v. H. & H. Music, 113 S. Ct. 482 [1992]). 

For many of the middle class presently, health insurance loss 
is more dreaded in prospect than likely in reality. This hysteria 
parallels the crime problem where fear of crime is greatest among 
those least likely to suffer its ravages. The middle class was 
consistently more fearful than reality warranted in that instance. 
Objective reality is not as critical as perceptions in generating 
an emotionally and politically laden response. 

The middle class is on the horns of a dilemma, they prefer the 
private health insurance situation because they traditionally see 
themselves as paying very little for health insurance (in fact they 
pay heavily as part of their wage and benefit packages but the 
feeling was that of getting something for nothing). Public health 
insurance in this day of growing federal deficits means that paying 
for any new national insurance program will be a major issue. 
Efforts to maintain an employment based insurance program will 
likely flounder on the problem of those not covered through 
employment. But, creation of a general national health insurance 
program while at one level more rational will mean direct payment 
for the program by the middle class. Not an attractive prospect to 
this group given their privileged status within society even though 
in fact costs may be basically similar but paid in different 
ratios, e.g. taxes on higher wages rather than fringe benefits. 

The unknown question is whether the United States can maintain 
a coherent national health insurance program if one were actually 
implemented. The controversy over the abortive catastrophic 
insurance program leaves some doubt while experience in Canada 
exhibits some similar tendencies to respond to intense local 
pressures regarding, for example, medical technology availability 
and use. The middle class is posited here as essential for 
changing the political agenda but one must remember that change can 
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go several ways 
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1 
ISLAM AND THE POLITICS OF GENDER IN PAKISTAN 


Conflict between Muslim modernists and Islamic fundamentalists over 
the shape of Muslim society and polity has had important 
implications for rights of Muslim women. Liberating Muslim women 
from the 'purdah' and delivering greater educational and employment 
opportunities to them are important goals for the Modernists and 
for most of the post-colonial Muslim states. But the Muslim 
fundamentalists have attacked the modernists as the agents of 
western imperialism and have instead proposed a model of Islamic 
state and society for which sexual segregation is one of the 
central principles. Until the early 1970's the modernists were 
dominant in this battle over the shape of Muslim states and 
societies. But in the last two decades the balance has tilted in 
favor of Fundamentalists. "In the seventies and eighties, because 
Islam has superseded every other ideological support as a basis for 
sustaining the legitimacy of the state, Muslim politicians have not 
only resorted to Islamicly coded messages, they have also 
occasionally outstripped the fundamentalists in their advocacy of 
an Islamic Utopia."! This paper compares two regimes in Pakistan, 
the modernist government of Ayub Khan(1958-68) which promoted 
women's rights and Zia Ul Haq's(1977-88) alliance with 
fundamentalist forces, and discusses the response of urban 
professional women to these changes in government orientation. 


Muslim Women have become a symbol of many things to many people. 
To the Western media the 'chador' clad Muslim women are the symbol 
of the repressive and orthodox nature of Islam. To many Western 
feminists the 'plight' of their Muslim sisters is the symbol of 
unchallenged patriarchal systems supported by religious fanaticism. 
To many Muslim modernists the status of Muslim women is a symbol of 
their societies' backwardness. For most Islamic fundamentalists 
the Muslim women have become that symbolic space on which the 
battle with the 'corrupt' and 'infidel' West must be fought and the 
sanctity and honor of Islam must be protected. But the realities 
of Muslim women's lives are varied and complex. 


Muslim societies have experienced rapid social changes which have 
led to redefinition in the concept of male and female roles, in the 
position of women in the economic arena and in the place of women 
in public life. But to make any general assertions about the role 
of over half a billion women in over eighty different societies is 
to wade into the dangerous waters of overgeneralization, 
oversimplications and ethnocentrisn. It is the Muslim 
fundamentalist organizations such as the Jammatt-i-Islami who 
portray Islam as a total ideology which determines every aspect of 
the believers lives. A monolithic view of Islam which is accepted 


lBruce B./ Lawrence, DEFENDERS OF GOD:THE FUNDAMENTALIST 
REVOLT AGAINST THE MODERN AGE, Harper & Row, 1989, p.191. 
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by the popular media in the West and by many in the academy. But, 
"recent scholarship has questioned the notion that "Islam" is an 
immutable, independent source of beliefs and institutions and has 
focused instead on seeing Islam as a discursive system in which 
Muslims interact with shared symbols, conveyed in sacred texts and 
shared institutions, to produce very different cultural worlds." 
(Metcalf, 1990, p.6). 


Islam is an important force in the lives of women in Muslim 
societies but other factors such as the socio-economic background 
of women, economic development level of the societies in which they 
live and educational opportunities available to them are also 
important determinants in their lives. The differing concepts of 
ideal Muslim womanhood, as they are preached and practiced by 
Muslim governments, can also have tremendous implications for 
women's lives in Muslim societies. 


Pakistan provides an extremely valuable case study of politics of 
gender identity in a modern Muslim nation-state. Pakistan is a 
rare experiment in state-formation. It is the only nation-state 
deliberately created for the purpose of enabling Muslims of the 
Subcontinent to live in a state which would not be dominated by the 
Hindu majority. Few countries have expended as much energy in an 
effort to shape national identity as has Pakistan. The chief 
identity problem confronting Pakistan is whether it is an Islamic 
state which ought to implement the 'Shariah' (Islamic law) or 
simply a state for the Muslims of the Subcontinent? The tension 
between these two conceptions of Pakistan has far reaching 
implications for the role of women in public life. In Pakistani 
political discourse, the phrase ‘Muslim State" has become 
identified with the modernist intellectuals and politicians, who 
stress the development of secular constitutional government and 
recognize the 'equality' of women. The proponents of the "Islamic 
State"--chief among whom is the Jammatt-i-Islami--argue that the 
form of government should be 'theo-democratic' which ought to 
implement the 'Shariah' (Islamic legal system). Such an Islamic 
state would introduce segregation of sexes and would result in 
limiting women's access to education and economic opportunities in 
the public sphere. The different views of the role and status of 
women plays a central part in distinguishing these two 
constructions of Pakistan's political identity. 


The attempt to implement these two visions of a Pakistani state has 
had dramatic impact on the lives of women in Pakistan. In 1958 the 
military government of Ayub Khan attempted to gain legitimacy by 
promising to create a modern Muslim nation-state. An important 
part of many changes introduced by Ayub Khan was the Family Laws 
Ordinance of 1961 which gave variety of legal rights to women. In 
1979, another military government headed by Zia Ul Haq, announced 
its intentions to create an ‘Islamic state' and introduced many 
changes in government policies and laws. Zia Ul Haq's 
'Islamization' campaign led to the creation of a group specifically 


committed to the protection of women's rights. In 1981, the Women's 
Actions Forum was founded to fight for women's rights in Pakistan. 
This was the first time in Pakistan's political history that women 
were mobilized to protect their rights as women. 


ISLAMIC MODERNISM, ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISM, THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE 
AND THE 'WOMEN QUESTION' 

The first public deliberations on the need for change in the role 
and status of Muslim women surfaced at the end of the nineteenth 
century as part of the larger nationalist movements in response to 
the domination by Western powers. These nationalist movements were 
dominated by the 'modernists'.'As Michael Fischer points out: 


The generation of the thirties saw a peak in secularist, 
Westernizing, constitutionalist faith. Intellectuals like Taha 
Hussain, Tawfiq al-Hakim, Naqib Mahfuz, Ahmad Kasravi and 
Sadeq Hedayat, as well as politicians such as Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk and Reza Shah, could speak openly of Islam as a 
backward-keeping force. Ataturk's reforms in the twenties and 
thirties became a models both of secularization and of 
attempts to guide Muslims to use reason rather than tradition 
in approaching their religion. Religious affairs, including 
schools to train prayer leaders and preachers, were placed 
under state control; traditional 'madrasas' closed, and the 
old ministries of the Shariah and the religious endowments 
abolished, as was the caliphate, sufi orders were banned, the 
fez and the veil prohibited, and the wearing of ecclesiastical 
garb limited to mosques, the clause naming Islam as the state 
religion was removed from the constitution, civil, commercial 
and penal codes were adopted from Europe, polygamy was 
abolished, and women enfranchised. 


The modernists took up the cause of women's liberation in Muslim 
societies for several different reasons. ? They used the 
condition of women to emphasize the backwardness of Muslim 
societies and to highlight their own modernity. For Muslim states 
interested in rapid modernization the emancipation of women had a 
great instrumental value: "States and ruling elites used the family 
issue to help consolidate their power, mobilize women for the labor 
force, undermine tribal communities, and create a symbolic identity 
for new nations. Ever after, Middle Eastern states have commonly 


2mMichael M.H. Fischer, "The Revolt of the Petit Bourgeoisie," 
p.103-104. 


3There was a range of opinion regarding the women's 
emancipation among the modernists: from the more conservative view 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan who was in favor of only '‘'traditional' 
education for women,. to Qasim Amin (1863-1908), generally credited 
as the first Muslim feminist who demanded the abolishment of the 
veil and the social seclusion of women. 
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favored the emancipation of women as a way of breaking down lineage 
and tribal organization, and as a means of expanding the labor 
force and enhancing economic development." 


The improvement of the position of women was viewed as one of the 
central elements of the modernization and revitalization of Muslim 
societies by the secular-nationalists. Jinnah, the most important 
leader of the Pakistan movement had said in 1944: "It is a crime 
against humanity that our women are shut up within the four walls 
of the houses as prisoners. There is no sanction anywhere for the 
deplorable conditions in which our women have to live. Your should 
taken your women along with you as comrades in every sphere of 
life." 


But the same colonial situation which led liberal nationalists to 
seek reform of their society along Western lines also spawned an 
Islamic fundamentalist response bent upon demonstrating that Islam 
and Western values are incompatible. Fundamentalist argue that 
Islam is a complete ideological system which provides guidance to 
Muslim in their economic, social and civic lives and which contains 
an inner logic both superior to, and incompatible with, any other 
system. "Colonialism created the conditions in which an 
oppositional, identity-preserving, willed Islam could and did 
flourish."® Maulana Abu Ala Maududi, the most prominent advocate 
of such an Islamic response was once asked whether there had been 
any one particular incident that led him to start the movement of 
Islamic renewal, his response was: 
I am not the kind of person whose life can be drastically 
changed by any one incident. It is only after great deal of 
thought and consideration that I establish my goals and then 
I work gradually to achieve them. But there was one incident 
that had a considerable impact upon me. In 1937, after staying 
in Hyderabad for nine years, I went back to Delhi where I 
witnessed a great change among the Muslims; they were rapidly 
moving away from Islam. In Delhi, the situation was completely 
different from Hyderabad, I saw Muslim 'Shurafa' women walking 
in the streets without 'purdah', an unthinkable proposition 
only a few years ago. This change shocked me so greatly that 
I could not sleep at night, wandering what had brought about 


4Tra M. Lapidus, A HISTORY OF ISLAMIC SOCIETIES, Cambridge 
University Press, 1988, p.894. 


5 Quoted in Khawar Mumtaz and Farida Shaheed (ed.,) WOMEN OF 
PAKISTAN, London: Zed Books, 1987, p.7. 


6 clifford Geertz, ISLAM OBSERVED, Chicago:Chicago University 
Press, 1968, p.69. 


this sudden change among the Muslims?’ 


Thus for Islamic fundamentalists like Maududi the modernists 
attempt to change the role of Muslim women is one of the most 
serious threats to the Islamic world. For Maulana Maududi, the 
Pakistan of the Muslim League represented the kind of Muslim state 
based on solidarity other than that of Islam: a state where the 
nation was the final object of loyalty, and national interests the 
highest criterion of policy and legislation. The example of 
Kemalist Turkey in 1940's had alerted Maududi to the highly 
intrusive nature of such a nation-state.® Discussing the prospect 
of an Islamic revolution under an 'all-encompassing state', Maududi 
wrote: 

The industrial revolution had led to a dramatic increase 
in the power of the modern state. The difference between 
the private and the public has greatly diminished. It has 
also made the world inter-dependent, making it impossible 
for people to protect their values from the hegemonic 
forces in the world. Now the state has given up the 
‘laissez faire' practices and gained complete control of 
the productive forces within societies. Similarly, in the 
politics, state's control is so complete that loyalty to 
it has become a religion in itself.Such a state cannot 
tolerate the existence of an independent source of 
power: Islam. The modern state has become the opponent of 
God and religion. In such circumstances, it had become 
impossible to remain true to his religious convictions, 
especially if one's religion is Islam which expects total 
submission from its followers. Thus the only method to 
make Islam triumphant is through converting the state 
into an Islamic state. 


The earlier writings of Maududi sought to create a new Islamic 
consciousness for Muslims which could limit the power of the modern 
nation state. But later he focused on outlining a framework for an 
Islamic state which would implement the 'Shariah'. Muslim 
modernists had propagated liberal democracy but their ideas were 
coopted by the bureaucratic authoritarian regimes to strengthen the 
state. "But the inadequacy of the capacity and the resources of 
the national state, its cultural alterity, and its overextension in 
international affairs, all led to limited achievement and growing 
opposition."? To counter the growing crisis of legitimacy, many 
Muslim states have turned to Islam. As the following comparison of 


7Abu Tariq, Maulana Maududi Kay Interview, Lahore:Islamic 
Publications, 1976, p.211. 


SmMaududi, Purdah, pp.269. 
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Ayub Khan and Zia Ul Haq's regime show, the retreat of modernist 
liberal Islam and the ascendancy of fundamentalist Islam has 
crucial implications for women 


The association of Women's emancipation with the modernist forces 
in Muslim countries has important consequences. First the public 
policies such as education for women or reform of Muslim family 
laws aimed at improving women's situation in the Muslim world were 
introduced by authoritarian regimes such as Ataturk of Turkey or 
the Pahlavi regime in Iran. The sponsorship of the 'women's cause' 
by these authoritarian governments led to a certain de-legitimation 
of the women's rights. Secondly, the support of women's rights by 
the modernists have made such efforts susceptible to the charge of 
‘unauthenticity'. The Fundamentalists have consistently accused 
unveiled, urban professional women of imitating the 'corrupt' West 
and abandoning their own Islamic heritage. Thirdly, relying on the 
modernist authoritarian state to promote women rights have left 
women very vulnerable to regime like Zia Ul Haq's which used 
Islamic fundamentalism to provide some means of legitimacy for its 
rule. 


WOMEN AND THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE IN PAKISTAN: AYUB KHAN (1958-69) 
and ZIA UL HAQ (1977-88) 


Branding the 1958 military coup, a revolution, Ayub Khan initiated 
the cause of modernizing the_'nation' of Pakistan with a zeal 
equalling that of Ataturk.1° The top policy makers of his 
administration eagerly absorbed western theories of development and 
employed Harvard trained advisors to break the 'vicious circle of 
poverty and underdevelopment in Pakistan'. If the so called 
parliamentary era--between 1947 to 1957- was characterized by 
instability, confusion and lack of direction, Ayub's regime became 
the model of planned social engineering admired by people such as 
Professor Samuel Huntington who concluded that: "more than any 
other political leader in a modernizing country after World War 11, 
Ayub Khan came close to filling the role of Solon or Lycurgus or 
'Great Legislator' on the Platonic or Rousseauian model. "+1 


For women, the most important reform under Ayub Khan's government 
was the passage of the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance of 1961. In 
1955, the Commission on Marriage and Family Laws was established to 
review Muslim Family law. The commission was composed of three 


10see Herbert Feldman, Revolution In Pakistan:A Study of the 
Martial-Law Administration, Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1967. 


117t was Ayub's system of ‘Basic Democracies' that elicited 
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women, three men and one religious scholar. The Commission issued 
a report in 1956 which recommended greater rights to women in 
marriage, divorce, maintenance, and custody.}* Maulana Ethesham 
Ul Haq Thanvi, the only ‘alim' (religious scholar) in the 
Commission, issued a dissenting report in which he criticized the 
methodology of the Commission as un-Islamic. The Jammatt-i-Islami 
also carried out a well-organized campaign against the Commission's 
recommendation. Due to the pressure from the traditional and 
fundamentalist religious forces no further action was taken on the 
report till Ayub Khan issued an Ordinance, implementing most of the 
Commission recommendations. 


Ayub Khan was highly contemptuous of the Ulama and the Jammatt, 

terming them the 'political Ulama', he wrote: 
I knew that the Ulama will not be satisfied with this 
arrangement. They claimed the exclusive right to 
interpret and decide matters pertaining to Islam....The 
History of the Ulama in the Sub-Continent has been one of 
the perpetual conflict with the educated classes...I wish 
to make it clear that here I am referring to that class 
of Ulama who were openly engaged in politics and not 
those God-fearing people who have served the community by 
teaching Quran and propagating the message of Islam ina 
selfless, humble,and devoted manner .?+ 


Ayub Khan's implementation of Muslim Family Law Ordinance, his 
opposition of traditional and Fundamentalist Islamic forces and his 
attempt at rapid economic modernization, that included greater 
education for women and emphasis on family planning, earned him the 
reputation of defenders of Women's rights until the 1965 elections. 
Ayub Khan had created a system of 'Basic Democracies' which 
attempted to bypass the national political parties and provide a 
means for political mobilization that could be controlled and 
manipulated by a strong central government. In 1964 a majority of 
the political parties formed an alliance on the platform of direct 
elections and parliamentary system of government. The Combined 
Opposition Parties(COP) choose Fatima Jinnah, the sister of the 
founder of Pakistan, as their candidate to challenge Ayub Khan's 
Presidency. 


Fatima Jinnah's candidacy generated the controversy over whether a 
women can be the head of a Muslim state. Ayub Khan exploited this 


12 Many modernists in Pakistan had realized the need for 
change in the Muslim Family Laws but the immediate impetus for the 
creation of the Commission came with the lobbying of two women's 
groups: All Pakistan Women Association(APWA) and the United Front 
for Women's Rights. See Mumtaz and Shaheed (ED.,)WOMEN IN 
PAKISTAN, P.56 
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issue to his advantage. He extracted a 'fatwa'(ruling by the ulama 
on a point of Islamic Law) by a group of Ulama which declared that 
Fatima Jinnah's candidacy was un-Islamic. Fatima Jinnah's candidacy 
not only demonstrated the limit of Ayub Khan's 'feminism' it also 
demonstrated the primacy of the political process over ideological 
rigidities. The Jammatt-i-Islami was part of the COP and therefore 
she was their candidate too. To actively support a candidacy of a 
women for a head of the state,( especially a woman such as Fatima 
Jinnah who did not observe the 'purdah' and therefore, did not fit 
Jammatt's conception of an ideal Muslim woman) was completely 
antithetical to Jammatt Islamic ideals. The Jammatt's view of 
women's role in Muslim society is uncompromisingly orthodox. Until 
1963, the Jammatt had denied full participation to women in the 
political process. It argued that "experience has shown that adult 
franchise for women under the prevailing conditions in Pakistan has 
proved unsuitable for them and harmful for the welfare of the 
country. In Islam, active politics and administration are not 
fields of activity for the women-folk." 


Whereas Ayub Khan's military regime attempted to implement a 
'modernist' version of an Islamic polity and society, Zia Ul Haq's 
rule is an example of a military government using Islamic 
fundamentalism to buttress its power. The 1977 military coup in 
Pakistan was unique in one respect. To the traditional twin 
justification of military rule in Pakistan, 'political instability' 
and ‘threat to nation's survival'-- General Zia Ul Haq added the 
promise of implementing an Islamic system. Thus General Zia Ul Haq 
became the first ruler in Pakistan's history to unequivocally 
assert that "the introduction of an Islamic system is an essential 
prerequisite for this  country."/4 Implementation of the 
'Shariah'(Islamic Laws) through an 'Islamization' process was the 
central promise of his regime. The most visible aspect of this so 
called 'Islamization' policy was to limit women's role in the 
public sphere. 


To purify public morality, television and film censorship 
increased. Women were required to wear 'headdress' and 'decent' 
clothes before they can appear on the state controlled television. 
The Federal government issued ‘'chador' directives to all women 
employees. The fundamentalist perspective became pronounced in the 
government controlled media. 


Television programmes depicted women as the root cause of 
corruption, as those who forced poor men into accepting 
bribes, smuggling or pilfering funds, all in order to satisfy 
the insatiable female desire for clothes and jewelry. 


14see Pakistan Times, 'Full Text of Zia Ul Haq's Speech', 6th 
July, 1977. 
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Similarly, working women were the cause of lax morality and 
the disintegration of the family and social values. 


The government also attempted to restrict women's participation in 
so called 'spectator sports'. There was, moreover, a great deal of 
discussion in the official circle about creating ‘women's 
university' in order to completely segregate educational 
institutions. Undoubtedly, the official embrace of the 
fundamentalist perspective created an unfavorable atmosphere for 
women. There were numerous incidents of harassment of women by 
strangers who felt free to comment on their appearance. But it was 
the changes in the three areas of law--Hudud Ordinances of 1979, 
1984 Law of Evidence and 'Qisas' and 'Diyat which had the most 
drastic implications for women's lives 


In February 1979, Zia issued a series of Martial-Law ordinances 
instituting 'hudud '(Quranically prescribed penalties for theft, 
adultery, fornication, and consumption of alcohol). 


At the legal level the part of the Ordinance which affects 
women most seriously is ‘'Zina'. It encompasses adultery, 
fornication, rape and prostitution. There are two sections: 
1)zina (adultery and fornication) and 2) 'zina-bil- 
jabir'(rape)...For the crime 'zina' the maximum punishment, 
"hadd' is stoning to death for married persons and 100 lashes 
for unmarried persons. However, the level of proof required 
for ‘'hadd' is that there be four Muslim male adult 
eyewitnesses of good repute to the act of penetration, or a 
voluntary confession in a competent court of law...By 
prescribing that there must be four Muslim male adults as 
eyewitnesses, it excludes the testimony of women altogether 
for 'hadd'. Secondly, the law makes no distinction between 
rape and adultery and requires the same levels of proof .+® 


In 1984 the Evidence Act of 1872 was replaced by The Law of 
Evidence which initially prescribed that in all cases other than 
those covered by the Hudud Ordinance and by any other 'special 
law', two male witnesses, and in the absence of two male witness, 
one male and two female witnesses, would be required for proving a 
crime. Due to successful agitation by women's organization(to be 
discussed later) the interpretation finally decreed into law 
restricts the testimony of two women being equal to one man only to 
financial cases. 


In 1984 the Law of 'Qisas' and' Diyat' was proposed. "The word 
qisas literally means retribution and covers punishment in the 
logic of an eye for an eye, while diyat is blood money for murder, 


1Syumtaz, and Shaheed, (ed.,) WOMEN OF PAKISTAN, p.82. 
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or financial compensation for physical injury in lieu of 
retribution...the original draft proposal of the law stated in 
Section 25(b) that the diyat for a female victim of an offence of 
unintentional murder would be half that of a male...Similarly, in 
all instances of compensation for bodily injury, an injured or 
maimed woman would only receive half the compensation due to a man 
for the same injury. On the other hand, women guilty of murder or 
causing bodily injury would be liable to the same punishment as 
men. 


The fact that redefinition of women's role in the public sphere was 
one of the essential requirements for the fundamentalist forces 
became even more apparent in July, 1983 when a Commission appointed 
by General Zia Ul Haq issued its report on the framework for an 
Islamic state in Pakistan. The report recommended that the ‘amir' 
(head) of an Islamic state should be Muslim and male. It also 
suggested greater restrictions for women contesting general 
elections for the ‘'majlis-i-Shura'(elected assembly). The age 
limit suggested for women candidate was no less than fifty 
years,(it was 25 years for men) and the women had to acquire a 
written permission of their husbands. 


ISLAMIZATION AND THE FORMATION OF 'WOMEN ACTION FORUM ' (WAF) 


The most important challenge to the 'Islamization' policies of the 
authoritarian government of Zia Ul Haq came from the urban 
professional women who organized WAF in 1981 with the following 
charter: 
Women's Action Forum(WAF) or Khawateen Mahaz-e-Amal is a 
consciousness raising group aimed at enabling women to fight 
for their rights. It is also a lobby cum pressure group 
committed to protecting and promoting the rights of women by 
countering all forms of oppression. It is non-hierarchical, 
non-governmental, and non-political. It seeks to bring 
together individuals and organizations of a common platform 
for women's rights. 1) Women have the right to life, liberty, 
dignity, freedom of movement and security of person. 2)Women 
are equal partners in the development of the country and 
should be recognized as such. 3) Women have the right to 
determine their lives according to their own aspirations. 4) 
Women have the right to participate in recreational 
activities, sports and all aspects of cultural life. 6) WAF 
does not believe in the principle of enforced segregation. 1® 


Armed with the above Charter, WAF launched a sustained campaign 
against all of those elements of Zia Ul Haq's Islamization policies 
which had negative implications for women in Pakistan. Though it 


18CHARTER OF WOMEN'S ACTION FORUM, Chapter One, p.1l. 
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was small in number and limited to the major cities of Pakistan, 
WAF was very successful in starting a national debate on the 
inequities of the proposed legal changes, becoming the only force, 
at the height of martial-law, to challenge the policies of the 
military government. WAF was also responsible for delaying the 
implementation of many of the proposed legal changes and in 
preventing other anti-women proposals from becoming a reality. I 
will discuss four examples of WAF's success in challenging the 
'Islamization' policies. 


One of the first changes made by the military government was the 
use of state controlled media for the propagation of fundamentalist 
view of Islamic state and society. In 1981, a weekly discussion 
program featuring Dr. Israr Ahmed, a vocal proponent of Islamic 
fundamentalism, was introduced. Dr. Ahmed's interpretation of Islam 
alienated many Muslims but it especially outraged members of WAF. 
He had forbidden the presence of women during the recording of his 
show and had made statements such as :"all working women should be 
retired and pensioned off, and that in any case women should not 
leave the confines of their homes, except in emergencies..no one 
could be punished for assaulting or raping a women until an Islamic 
society had been created"!9 WAF issued various press statements 
denouncing his views and demanded an immediate termination of his 
television program. WAF demonstrated outside the Karachi 
television station. A few days after the demonstration his program 
was taken off the air. "The television authorities maintained that 
this change was pre-scheduled and was unrelated to the women's 
demands. In the public eye, however, the end of Israr's appearance 
on television was directly attributed to the widespread 
protest. "2° 


A second instance of WAF's ability to publicize the negative 
ramifications of Zia's 'Islamization' for women was the 'Hudud 
Ordinance’. Some cases brought under the '‘'Hudud Ordinance' 
demonstrated the possibilities of grave injustice for women. The 
most extreme example was 'Safia Bibi' case. Safia, an 18 year old, 
virtually blind girl from a poor peasant background, was employed 
aS a servant in a local landlord's house. She was raped both by 
the landlord and his son and had became pregnant. Her father 
registered a case of rape against the landlord. The father and son 
were acquitted due to lack of evidence under the new ordinance, 
(testimony of four reputable male witnesses!) but her pregnancy was 
used as an evidence of adultery and the judge sentenced her to 


199u0ted in WOMEN IN PAKISTAN, pp.83-84. The statement about 
rape demonstrates the traditional position of the fundamentalist 
that crimes like rape are the result of desegregated society where 
men and women mingle freely and that in an Islamic society with 
sexual segregation problem of rape will diminish greatly. 
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public lashing, three year prison term and fine. WAF investigated 
the details of the case and widely publicized it. WAF, along with 
other women's groups, filed a writ in the Federal Shariat Court 
challenging the Hudud Ordinance. The national and international 
publicity of the case was extremely embarrassing for the Zia 
government. The Federal Shariat Court decided to take up the case 
for review. It rescinded the lower court's judgement and severely 
criticized the methodology used the Session Judge to arrive at the 
decision. 
For the women's organizations a very significant aspect of the 
case was the high level of sophistication achieved in 
organization and coordination. Not only did WAF Lahore bring 
together women's organizations to make a combined and 
concerted effort, by giving joint statements and holding joint 
meetings, it also coordinated very effectively with the other 
chapters. Karachi WAF mobilized against the Hudood Ordinance. 
Islamabad WAF made contacts and lobbied, providing much needed 
information about the stages of the appeal in the FSC (Federal 
Shariat Court). Money was raised by the various chapter for 
placing notices in leading daily newspapers highlighting the 
injustice inherent in the Ordinance. ? 


Though WAF was not successful in repealing the 'Hudud Ordinance’, 
it did force a public debate on the inequities of the law and the 
successive clarification by the Federal Shariat Court made it less 
discriminatory for women. 


WAF spent most of 1983 and 1984 agitating against the proposed Law 
of Evidence and 'Qisas' and 'Diyat'. Once again, WAF took the lead 
in bringing out what it considered to be the unfair aspects of the 
proposed Ordinance for women. It consulted lawyers and Islamic 
scholars to indicate that the Ordinance was not within the 
framework of the Quran and the Haidth (the two main sources of the 
Shariah). The most dramatic moment of WAF's campaign against Zia's 
Islamization came while protesting the Law Of Evidence. In 
February, 1983, it organized a public protest by various women's 
organizations against the Ordinance. The protest led to the clash 
with police and arrest of more than fifty women. 
The impact of the 12 February demonstration was tremendous. 
All of a sudden women were being taken seriously; by 
politicians, for having the ability to create a law and order 
situation; and by other women, who were forced to examine the 
proposed law which had moved women like them to take on the 
State. There was also a reactionary section (made up of both 
men and women) which was infuriated by the women 
demonstrators, and viewed the march as a violation of the role 
prescribed for women in Islan. For the women who had 
participated, very few of whom had even seen a demonstration 
before, the experience with singularly liberating. To have 


2lWOMEN IN PAKISTAN, p.104.. 


confronted not only the police violence but also to have been 
arrested and taken into custody was unprecedented. 22 


The opposition by WAF delayed the imposition of the Law and when it 
was finally implemented, it was greatly modified to make it less 
discriminatory for women. 


There were also examples of government taking actions to modify the 
growing perception that it's policies were anti-women. After a 
particularly brutal case of rape and public humiliation of a woman 
in a small Punjabi town, WAF mobilized various women's organization 
to launch a campaign towards ending violence against women. The 
campaign included visiting the scenes of crimes against women, 
revealing the problems in existing laws and demonstrating and 
picketing. "Women's organizations were indeed surprised when, 
barely a week after their campaign, the Ordinance against crimes 
was passed. It provides for the death penalty or life imprisonment 
for ‘assaulting or using criminal force against a women, to strip 
her naked and in that condition expose her to the public.' The 
Ordinance did not apply if the women were beaten up, stripped 
naked, raped or killed within the confines of the house: only in 
public. That it was a response to the nationwide agitation is 
quite obvious." Another instance of government attempt to appease 
growing militancy of the urban professional women was its 
implementations of many of the recommendations of the Ansari 
Commission's report but rejection of those parts which restricted 
women's participation in politics. 


WOMEN'S MOVEMENT IN PAKISTAN 
Perhaps the most important contribution of WAF was to start a 
women's movement in Pakistan. Urban, educated women had been active 
in politics before. For example, a small but active group of women 
had taken part in the nationalist struggle. It was during the 
Caliphate movement in 1917 that women first became actively 
involved in political activities. Though small numerically and 
restricted to the upper and middle class women, the women's role in 
the Caliphate movement was significant because it was the first 
instance of active participation of women in the political sphere. 
But in the 1930's the number of women participating in the 
nationalist struggle increased tremendously. 
Women became an important part of the Pakistan Movement after 
the League called for the creation of Pakistan at its 1940 
session...They mobilized themselves for Pakistan. They 
observed 'Pakistan Day', held women's symposia and distributed 
League literature. During the 1940's when the League launched 
a Civil Disobedience campaign in the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province, thousands of women marched in the streets 
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of the big cities. They defied tear gas, police repression 
and lathi(baton) charges.?2? 


But neither the women's participation in the nationalist struggle 
nor the more 'pro women' stance of the liberal nationalist insured 
legal and political equality for women in Pakistan. The fate of 
the first such attempt to achieve political equality for women--the 
Charter of Women's Rights passed by Constituent Assembly in 1954-- 
was an important example of the limitation of the post-colonial 
state's ability to deliver on the promise of equality for women. 
The charter recognized the equality of status, equality of 
opportunity, equal pay for equal work and rights of inheritance 
granted under the Muslim personal Law. The two women members of the 
Constituent Assembly had actively lobbied for this charter and had 
faced tremendous opposition from both the secular’ landed 
politicians who were against the idea of inheritance of property by 
women and the Ulama who opposed their participation in the 
proceedings as well as their demands for equality. Despite the 
opposition the Charter was passed but it was abolished along with 
the first constitution when the brief ‘parliamentary era' ended 
with the military take over in 1958. 


Until 1979, when Zia Ul Haq launched his Islamization policies, the 
general attitude of the Pakistani state towards women's rights was 
favorable. Women's organizations such as APWA (All Pakistan Women 
Association) was started in 1949 by the wife of the then prime 
minister, Liquate Ali Khan, to work towards providing greater 
education and economic opportunities for poor women. APWA also 
lobbied for reforms in Muslim Family Laws and for greater 
participation of women in legislature and government bureaucracies. 
APWA enjoyed government support, in fact, in many cities, wives of 
the government officials tended to head the local chapters of APWA. 


During the Bhutto government between 1970 to 1977, women's rights 
became an important part of government agenda. The People's Party 
had organized a women's wing and had made special pledge towards 
women's equality in its manifesto. Article 25 of the 1973 
Constitution stipulated that there will be no discrimination on the 
basis of sex, and promised equality of opportunities for women in 
government employment. Women were also appointed to high profile 
government jobs such as vice-chancellor of a university or Deputy 
Speaker of the National Assembly. A greater number of women were 
also recruited for the Civil Service. 


Until 1979, the urban educated middle and upper middle class women 
in Pakistan viewed the traditionalism of the Ulama, the fanaticism 
of the Fundamentalists, patriarchal culture of the Subcontinent and 
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illiteracy of the masses, as the main reasons for the lower status 
of women in Pakistan. They looked up to the modernizing state as 
the force which, through its 'enlightened' policies, would counter 
these societal forces and raise the status of women in Pakistan. 


During the Pakistan Movement there had been an effective 
alliance between those fighting for women's rights and those 
leading the Pakistan Movement, and in the years that followed 
independence this belief appeared justified, as government 
after government, whether that of martial law or democratic 
elections, continued to introduce measures that promoted 
women's rights and women's participation in various spheres of 
national development. It was only after the imposition of 
General Zia-ul-Haq's martial law and the unexpected shift in 
policy at the top, that women belonging to the upper and 
upper-middle classes realized just how fragile their hold on 
their rights was. With this came the realization that firstly, 
as one could not depend on the central government to guarantee 
women's rights, women themselves would have to be mobilized, 
and secondly, that until a greater number of women were made 
conscious of their lack of rights and were prepared to join 
forces to counter the prevailing trend, whatever rights were 
granted and enjoyed would remain insecure. 


One of the most notable contribution of WAF, then, was to start a 
‘women's movement' in Pakistan. There is much debate among the 
members of the WAF regarding the nature of their struggle.*> In 
the early 1980's, when WAF was the only force challenging the 
policies of a Martial-Law government under very repressive 
condition, many political parties, especially of leftist 
inclination, had approached them to make alliances. But WAF 
decided to focus on women's issue and declined these offers. Many 
progressive men criticized them for not presenting a common front 
to fight for democracy in Pakistan. But WAF argued that the 
situation demanded a women's movement to protest the misogynist 
policies of the government. 


Another notable feature of WAF's struggle was its refusal to 
concede to the traditional Ulama or the Fundamentalists sole right 
to interpret Islamic Law. Though most of WAF's member defined 
themselves as Muslims, they viewed religion as a private matter and 
did not believe that it ought to shape public policies. They were 
not well versed in the Quranic exegeses or the Science of Hadith. 
But in the process of fighting against Zia Ul Haq's Islamization 
policies they were forced to learn more about the Shariah. There 


24WOMEN IN PAKISTAN, p.75. 


25 It had gathered information about WAF through Interviews 
with some of its members. I have also relied heavily on the bock: 
WOMEN IN PAKISTAN, written by the two founding members of the WAF. 
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were some members of the WAF who argued that Zia's policies ought 
to be countered exclusively on the secular democratic basis. But 
others argued that a defense of women's rights constructed within 
an Islamic framework would be more effective in a country where 
majority of men and women took religion seriously. 7 Attempting 
to beat the fundamentalists at their own game, WAF relied on Muslim 
feminist theologians such as Riffat Hassan and worked at a feminist 
interpretation of Muslim laws and history. Such a position offers 
a possibility of expanding the base of WAF beyond middle and upper 
class professional women. 


One of the most important criticisms levelled at WAF is its narrow 
base. Many argue that WAF, made up of privileged professional 
women, is irrelevant to the lives of majority of Pakistani women. 
Undoubtedly the Islamization policies of Zia Ul Haq were a major 
shock to the urban professional women. As one member of WAF put 
it: "For most of us professional women in urban centers of 
Pakistan, events of 1979 were appalling. Until then our privileged 
backgrounds had protected us but now we could be harassed by men in 
streets because they did not like what we were wearing. The 
prevailing atmosphere was especially hostile to professional women 
because we were perceived as the main threat to the Fundamentalist 
view of an Islamic society." 


The different class backgrounds of the Muslim fundamentalists and 
the urban professional women is an important variable in 
appreciating the politics of gender in Muslim countries. 
"Fundamentalists and unveiled women are the two groups that have 
emerged with definite disturbing claims and aspirations in the 
post-colonial era. Both have the same age range--youth--and the 
same educational privilege--a recent access to formalized 
institutions of knowledge. But while the men seeking power through 
religion and its revivification are mostly from newly urbanized 
middle and lower-middle-class backgrounds, unveiled women on the 
contrary are predominantly of the urban upper and middle class."28 
These Muslim fundamentalist men compete with educated Urban women 
over limited educational resources and shrinking employment 
opportunities. But the conflict between Fundamentalist men and 
educated urban women is not only due to this clash over limited 
material resources. For Muslim fundamentalist men, these 
‘westernized' women are the central symbol of the kulturkampf 
between Islam and Western imperialism. 


26Tnterview, January, 1983. 


27Interview, January, 1993. 


28ratima Mernissi, BEYOND THE VEIL: MALE-FEMALE DYNAMICS IN 
MODERN MUSLIM SOCIETY, Indiana University Press, 1987, p.6. 
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If WAF is confined to a limited constituency of urban professional 
women then Islamic Fundamentalism is also a minority position in 
Pakistan. The main representative of Islamic Fundamentalism in 
Pakistan, the Jammatt-i-Islami, has performed poorly at the polls. 
But the Jammatt has wrested the ideological initiative from the 
modernist force and has framed the ideological discourse regarding 
the proper identity and political framework for Pakistan. 

The ability to formulate a coherent Islamic ideology, 
effective use of print media, emphasis on transforming the 
worldview of the '‘educated' class, and a lack of any competing 
force capable of providing a systematic alternative doctrine had 
enabled Jammatt to set the terms of debate regarding the Islamic 
identity of Pakistan. WAF is a newcomer on the political scene 
and, compared to Jammatt, it has very few organizational resources. 
But it has shaped the debate regarding the role and status of women 
in Pakistan. WAF has made effective use of the press to publicize 
its concerns and through methods such as public protest, picketing, 
writing position papers, issuing video and audio recordings of its 
meetings, it has made an impact much deeper than the number of its 
members might warrant. 
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GLOBALISATION, URBAN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND COMMUNITY POWER 


1. Introduction 


That a Briton should organise an APSA panel devoted to exploring the merits of U.S. 
approaches to urban political economy for comparative analysis is indicative of a number of 
important trends in contemporary urban studies in the U.K. In contrast to the U.S., 
urban/locality studies attracted relatively little interest amongst U.K. social scientists for much 
of the post-war period. The nation, (national) society and national government provided the 
dominant focus for most social scientific study. Studies of localities, certainly amongst political 
scientists, tended to view local phenomena as if they were either microcosms of national ones - 
e.g. in analyses of the mechanics of decision- making within local government as less significant 
cousins of Westminster and Whitehall - or residuals of national issues - e.g. in studies of the 
relations between national and local elected authorities in the delivery of national policies. 

The dominant, underlying assumption was that nations and societies were the most relevant 
unit of social scientific analysis. Since there were assumed to be overwhelming differences 
between them - and by implication between sub- national phenomena across national boundaries 
- in economic, political and cultural terms, little faith or interest was placed in cross-national 
research. Any "foreign" attempt to provide a more rigorous theoretical and methodological 
basis for the somewhat imprecise sub-discipline of urban studies - as, for example, in the rather 
more expansive, U.S.-focused community power debate - tended to be dismissed as 
ethnocentric. 

In the last decade and a half, however, there has been a resurgence of interest in "localities" 
which has gone some way - though not nearly far enough - to providing a framework for 
research which is less narrowly focused. There are also signs, though less strong, of greater 
sensitivity to cross-national developments and cognisence of wider theoretical issues. To a 
great extent, this reflects the fact that the traditional subject matter for many U.K. “urbanists" - 
the politics of local government - has undergone massive change. Whereas at a superficial level 
it might once have been argued that the search for "local power" should begin and end at the 
town hall and that local government itself was little more than a component of the (national) 
welfare state, such assumptions are now more difficult to hold. 

It is increasingly argued that recent changes in the structures of localised service delivery, the 
economic and political context in which decisions related to these services are made and the 
balance of policy priorities advanced by local institutions represents a significant transformation 
There has been a shift from a (mainly) welfare service delivery system heavily based on local 
elected authorities to a much more complex and fragmented system of "local governance", 
involving a much wider range of elected and non-elected agencies and a mix of public, private 
and voluntary sector interests. The change has occurred at such a pace that relatively little new 
research has probed the changing contours of local governance. 

Even at the level of single, established policy areas, the researcher will find that much has 
changed. Thus, for example, the most expansive research into the politics of urban housing 
fifteen years ago concentrated on local authority provision in which the key policy influentials 
were local and national politicians and officials, professional groups and private construction 
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contractors (Dunleavy 1980). Similar research conducted today would have to assess the new 
legislative and financial context in which these same interests now work along with the roles of 
new actors in social housing provision - the (national) Housing Corporation and its regional 
offices, a plethora of housing associations and housing co-operatives, the private sector 
developers and builders who increasingly work in partnership with social housing interests and 
the financial institutions which suppy some of the capital for all of these providers - along with 
the various mechanisms, both collective and private, whereby former local authority tenants 
own and/or manage their own housing. Similar tendencies toward complexity and fragmentation 
can be seen across most of the "traditional" local authority policy areas along with "newer" ones 
like economic development. 

Of the few commentators who have sought to analyse recent changes at a general level, most 
have continued to work within a national conceptual frame. They tend to view the changing 
forms, structures and practices of urban governance as a reflection of the none-too-coherent set 
of ideological principles espoused and selectively translated into action by recent Conservative 
governments. "Thatcherism" and its successor (if there is one), along with the patterns of 
resistance to it by the interests it threatened, are seen as the motor force of all policy and 
institutional change (Brindley et al 1989, Thornley 1992, Barnekov et al 1991). There are some, 
however, who are beginning to suggest that changes in local governance may have taken a 
particular form in the U.K. but they are not necessarily so unique as the more insular accounts 
suggest (Stoker 1990, Mayer 1993). This begs some important questions about cross-national 
comparison and the development of an understanding of the pressures behind institutional 
restructuring operating at a supra-national level. 

The remainder of this paper focuses on the above themes - the fragmention of local 
governance and the arguments for developing a cross-national perspective, both conceptually 
and empirically - mainly with reference to a single policy domain: that of urban redevelopment. 
There has been a resurgence of “locality studies" in this field in recent years which have 
developed within two broad debates in the social sciences. Whilst there have been few attempts 
to synthesise these two approaches, in reality they are increasingly difficult to separate either 
conceptually or for the purpose of empirical study. Together, they point to very different 
conceptions of community power and invite new thought on appropriate research questions and 
methodologies. 

On the one hand there are a growing number of urban political scientists and sociologists 
working in the broad field of urban political economy. They tend to ask questions about the 
decision-making processes by which places are produced and reproduced and look to examine 
the inter-relationships between economic, political and cultural elites within particular places. 
Case study evidence, largely gathered from major cities, is then generalised in attempts to build 
theories about the role of various interest groups - overwhelmingly "local" ones - in the 
management of urban change, particularly of the built environment. 

On the other hand there is a much broader and more speculative debate - spanning political 
science, sociology, economic and political geography and cultural studies - about whether 
"places" are becoming more or less important within an increasingly internationalised or 
globalised economic, political and cultural "system". Their concerns range well beyond those of 
urban political economists and deal with a range of global processes which, it is generally 
argued, have substantially deepened the inter-dependence of places in recent years. Each of 
these processes have implications for patterns of urban change and structures of urban 
governance but they cannot be understood within a national frame of reference. 


Both of these approaches are interested in the notion of community power, broadly defined, 
but their concerns are somewhat different. The first is primarily interested in patterns of power 
and influence within places. Its exponents ask questions about who, working within or on the 
behalf of particular places, has influence or power over the decisions which result in the physical 
reproduction of "their" localities. The second is at least tangentially concerned with whether 
places, or more properly the key interest groups associated with them, have power or influence 
within the wider economic and political spheres in which they operate. Clearly the latter has 
enormous implications for the former. To oversimplify: if places are becoming less important, 
then the whole process of local decision-making counts for little. If, however, they are 
increasing in importance, then we need to understand why and to assess the implications for 
local decision-making. 

The paper is in five parts. The first asks if we haven't been here before; particularly whether 
there is anything to be added to - or alternatively survives from - the "traditional" community 
power debate of the 1950s and '60s. The second traces more recent developments in U.S. urban 
political economy and asks how far they escape from some of the difficulties and controversies 
which plagued the competing sides of the early community power debate. The third examines 
the potential of U.S. approaches for comparative analysis by crictically assessing the reactions of 
U.K. political science to the U.S. debates. The fourth details some of the challenges to nation- 
specific approaches posed by the rapidly growing "globalisation" literature and suggests a 
number of ways in which localities and governance structures might be affected by forces 
operating beyond the national level. The final section suggests that the local and global levels of 
analysis - those dealing broadly with power within commmunities and the power of communities 
- need to be brought together. It ends with a tentative list of research questions which might 
perform this task with reference to the urban redevelopment policy field. 


2. The "traditional" community power debate 


It would be cruel, though not entirely unjustified, to argue that the "traditional" community 
power debate of the 1950s and '60s (Hunter 1953, Dahl 1961, Polsby 1963, Banfield 1966, 
Bachrach and Baratz 1962, 1970) suffered from just two problems: nobody defined what "a 
community" was and no-one could devise an uncontested way of measuring "power". Seen in 
these terms it might be tempting to conclude, as others on this panel do, that "rarely has a focus 
for study and a set of competing methods been so thoroughly discredited, vanishing behind us 
with so little residual trace" (Dowding et al 1993; 1). A kinder evaluation might argue that, 
since the community power literature continues to form an important part of the urban studies 
canon and since the questions the debate was grappling with remain as difficult to resolve as 
ever, there might still be something to learn from re-examining an earlier generation of research 
The various positions within the community power debate (elitist, pluralist, neo-elitist) are 
usually criticised on methodological grounds: it is argued that the assumptions they held and the 
methods of empirical verification they employed predetermined their findings (Dunleavy 1980, 
Saunders 1989, Polsby 1980, Moyser and Wagstaffe 1987). Thus sociologists found evidence 
of extended, cohesive groupings of like-minded economic, political and social "influentials" 
operating behind the formal political scene whilst political scientists identified a plurality of elites 
in different issue areas, none of which were able to impose their preferences across the board. 
Since the methodological debate concentrated on difficult, general questions relating to the 
nature and usage of power and was consequently of interest to many "non-urbanisits" (e.g. 
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Domhoff 1967, Lukes 1974), the vigour of the criticism is perhaps not surprising. To attack the 
work of the various community power schools on methodological issues alone, however, is to 
suggest implicitly that research on decision-making within urban areas has no value unless it can 
speak uncontrovertible truths about power. Given that no succeeding generation of academics 
has yet tackled questions of power more persuasively, it is hardly a liberating criticism. 

It is even more suprising that the traditional community power debate should be written off 
when we recognise that the various schools used as wide an array of methodological tools - and 
transparently, so that they were opened up to criticism - as any urban research before or since. 
To briefly run over familiar ground, all the approaches were methodologically individualist, that 
is they saw individuals as the basic explanatory unit for all phenomena in the last instance . The 
controversy within the debate centred on the efficacy or otherwise of three methodological 
approaches. 

One, the reputational method, relied on the reputation for power or influence commanded by 
individuals. These individuals were identified by panels of peers assembled by the researcher in 
question. The method was attacked because (a) the reputation for power was not backed up by 
evidence of individuals using that power in particular social situations, (b) the nature of the panel 
which generated the evidence tended to reflect the researcher's initial hunch about where power 
would lie, and (c) powerful individuals were not placed within a wider local economic, political 
and social context; that is, we did not know why they were powerful. 

A second method, the positional approach was developed to counter the last of these 
criticisms. It argued that, whilst power might be the property of individuals in the last instance, 
individuals nonetheless accrued power as a result of their control over various resources. This 
depended, in turn, on the nature of the organisation and group to which they belonged, the 
assets at their disposal and the extent to which the individual concerned commanded the 
deployment of some or all of these assets. Accounts of power based solely on this method, 
whilst more sensitive to the skewed pattern of institutional and group control over resources 
within places, were also open to the first two criticisms levelled against the reputational method. 

The third method, the decisional approach, argued that no account could be persuasive which 
did not demonstrate the actual excersising of power. The pluralists who employed the method 
focused on "controversial" decisions on which there were obvious clashes of interest or on ones 
they deemed to be important. They were attacked mainly on the grounds that they ignored the 
wider context within which the decisions they studied were made. They could not, therefore, 
prove that the specific decision points they chose, nor the issues they dealt with, represented the 
sole or most important points wherein power was exercised nor the most important issues it was 
deployed to decide upon. In particular, it was argued that: 

- the agenda within which decisions were made,or the wider (ideological) climate in which 
preferences were formed (Lukes 1974; Chapters 2-4), may already have been manipulated in 
ways that automatically served the powerful and screened out, or prevented the effective 
formation or articulation of, the preferences of the non-powerful. The "decision" was therefore 
taken within parameters which could not threaten the status quo, 

- the preferences expressed by the various parties to the decision were not necessarily their 
"real" ones, since they would naturally tailor their demands to what they thought they could get 
out of the process. 

Quite clearly none of these methodologies, used independently, satisfied critics that they 
could adequately identify the sources of power and the way it was exercised. It is nonetheless a 
major step to assume that they were therefore of no value. One would have to argue that there 


was nothing to be gained from asking questions about who is powerful, what the sources of their 
power are and how they exercise it. An alternative way of assessing the community power 
debate would be to accept that these are, indeed, important - if not easily answerable - questions 
but that the various schools did not point their research tools at appropriate targets and failed to 
use a combination of approaches which could help cross-verify their claims about the origins and 
uses of power. 

All sides of the community power debate focused on particular geographical areas and on the 
narrowly-defined field of formal, local government politics. This is unsurprising, particularly for 
political scientists who need to define spatial boundaries for which there is a clear decision- 
making unit. In conflating geographical places and "communities", however, the debate 
implicitly imputed an unrealistically high degree of local autonomy in that the powerful were 
assumed to reside within the relevant boundaries. Thus the fact that owners of productive assets 
often resided outside these boundaries presented problems, as did the fact that the structures of 
local decision-making and the participation of interest groups within them - be they in the public 
or private sector - were affected by sources beyond the defined locality. 

A geographically-defined community clearly did not encompass all of the interests that affect 
the development of places at the time that the community power debate was being conducted; 
far less in an age when sources of economic and political power and influence increasingly 
operate at a supra-national, let alone a supra-locality, scale. In reality, a geographical 
community is but one of the many communities that individuals might identify themselves as 
belonging to. Wnilst the daily rounds of individuals might still take place within one or two 
localities, growing geographical and occupational mobility increasingly has long meant that 
individuals identify themselves as members of many different communities (or networks) 
operating at any number of spatial scales and at none!. The community power debate did not 
suggest any way of distinguishing between individuals who resided in particular places but did 
not "identify" with them from those who were not local residents but had more of a stake in the 
locality than those who lived there. It could not therefore identify non-local sources of influence 
over places. 

The focus on local government decision-making was also unnecessarily constrictive. The 
implicit assumption was that the politics of development was the same as the local government 
politics of development. And yet the power of local government with regard to development 
patterns was, and continues to be, constrained by both the division of responsibilities within the 
public sector - i.e. between local, state and federal levels of government and between elected and 
non-elected agencies - and by the variation of influence between the public and private sectors. 
The debate thus ignored the possibility that local authorities may have little power over the most 
important decisions on the patterns of urban change or at the very least can only exercise this 
power effectively if supported by other local and non-local interests. 

A second drawback with the various sides of the community power debate is their over- 
identification with one particular methodology. Yet there seems to be ample scope for 
combining the methods they adopted in the attempt to provide more persuasive accounts of the 
nature and use of power and influence within the particular fields that concerned them. Thus, 
for example, there is no reason why the reputational method could not be combined with the 
positional method in order to ensure that a researcher's "hunch" about individual power-holders 
was modified or cross- verified. Similarly, the decisional approach could be extended and 
refocused - perhaps in combination with the other two approaches - in the-attempt to ensure that 
the process of agenda- setting was explored. The next section asks whether there is any 


evidence that a methodological synthesis or a widening of the scope of locality studies has 
occurred since the highpoint of the community power debate. 


3. Recent approaches within U.S. urban political economy: Community power revisited? 


The traditional community power debate was substantially overtaken, during the 1970s, by 
structuralist neo-Marxist and neo-Weberian approaches which were much less concerned with 
either the role of human agency in socio-economic change or the autonomy of urban politics 
within the wider governmental ("state") system. However recent U.S. work on urban regimes 
(Elkin 1987, Stone 1989, Stone and Sanders 1987) and growth machines (Molotch 1976, 1990, 
Logan and Molotch 1987) marks both an extension of and a reversion to the principal concerns 
of the community power debate: to explain patterns of urban development by examining the 
actions and inter-relationships of the principal agents that produced them. Both fit within the 
broader research effort of developing a political economy of "place". 

Logan and Molotch's work on growth machines is in many respects a development of elite 
theory but takes as its focus the broad field of urban development, not just the formal, political 
decision-making process. It is also the more voluntaristic, arguing that "the activism of 
entrepeneurs is, and always has been, a critical force in shaping the urban system" (Logan and 
Molotch 1987; 52). Logan and Molotch's analysis proceeds from a neo-Marxist distinction 
between use-values and exchange-values with regard to property. It then suggests that growth 
machines - coalitions of local interests acting out of partisan motivations but espousing a 
pervasive ideology of "value-free development" - are the dominant force in urban development. 

The core machine "players" are argued to be the most place- bound elements of capital; 
rentiers (property owners), who wish to enhance the exchange values of their holdings, and 
hence increase rental income, by intensifying the uses to which they are put. Rentiers are joined 
by other interests, place-bound or not, who profit directly from the intensification process - 
developers, financiers, construction interests and development- dependent professional practices 
- and by those who benefit in tangential fashion from the increased demand for products and 
services induced by economic growth. Paramount among the latter are the local media and local 
utility companies; both general "growth statesmen" whose sales are boosted by most forms of 
growth. Auxiliary growth machine activists include universities, cultural institutions, 
professional sports clubs, labour unions, the self-employed and small retailers. 

This list of key players in "parochial capital" roughly describes an elite that wields power 
over the pattern of urban development by virtue of its control over material and knowledge 
assets and its ability to smooth access to and attract "metropolitan capital" (i.e. inward 
investment). Logan and Molotch's (implicit) methodology thus relies on judgements about the 
"positional" characteristics of a rather wider and better specified group of key interests than was 
employed by earlier elite theorists. In Logan and Molotch's view, coalitions need not always 
embrace all of these interests, far less those of the wider community whose concerns over 
property revolve more around use- than exchange-values. In most circumstances, though, 
selective combinations of these forces support urban growth strategies, the nature of which will 
be determined by the interests involved and their "reading" of prevailing economic circumstances 
and future prospects. 

Challenges by groups espousing the politics of use-values - principally neighbourhood 
organisations - are not impossible. Anti-growth movements, or others prepared to countenance 
only selective growth, can be powerful, particularly in affluent areas where residents consider 
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the benefits of growth to be outweighed by the costs, for example in environmental degradation 
or loss of community exclusivity (Clavel 1986; Logan and Molotch 1990; Molotch 1990: 
Schneider and Teske 1991). When growth machines lose momentum though, corporate capital, 
normally aloof from local issues, can play a critical role in remobilising them and restoring their 
dominance. The case of Cleveland, where a populist Mayor was unseated after intense 
corporate lobbying and campaigning, provides a case in point (Swanstrom 1985). Local 
governments are usually fully supportive of growth machines because they are "primarily 
concerned with increasing growth" (Logan and Molotch 1987; 53). 

Quite why municipal authorities should be predisposed to support growth strategies is critical 
to the regime/growth machine literature and its relevance for cross-national analysis. Whilst 
Logan and Molotch frequently touch on this issue, their argument is less developed than that of 
regime theorists. This partially reflects their implicit assumption of a degree of expertise with 
the American governmental system on the part of the readership. Equally important, in their 
enthusiasm to underline the importance of human agency in urban development - an explicit 
challenge to the structuralism of neo-Marxist and urban ecology schools - they pay less attention 
to historical and structural factors which predispose local public officials, as well as profit- 
seeking business interests, to support growth strategies and the interest coalitions that promote 
and sustain them. The importance of contextual factors is more central to urban regime theory. 
Elkin, for example, argues that "[o]fficials pursue the policies that they do because the structural 
features within which they work dispose them to certain interpretations" (Elkin 1987; 98). 

Regime theory implicitly isolates two sets of structural features which predispose both public 
officials and business interests to selective urban coalition-formation. One relates to liberal 
democracies in general, the other to features of the U.S. governmental system. On the former, 
regime theorists draw heavily on neo-pluralist accounts which deal more persuasively with 
relations between state and market than pluralism, elitism and neo-elitism. Following Lindblom 
(1977), they accept that liberal democracies have two, interdependent systems of authority: one 
based on popular control, i.e. the various organs of representative government, the other on the 
ownership of private productive assets, i.e. (largely) the business community. 

Business decisions are critical to public welfare, widely conceived, so public officials cannot 
be indifferent to them. Since productive assets lay substantially in private hands, officials cannot 
"command" businesses to perform their necessary functions; they can only provide inducements. 
This "structural" power of business means that, irrespective of the level of business organisation 
within the political system or as an external lobbying group, public policy-makers will be keen 
not to damage business performance through their actions. They are also likely to encourage 
business representation - far more than that of other civic interest groups - within the various 
fora for policy negotiation, bargaining and persuasion. Business groups do not rest happy in the 
knowledge that their needs are taken seriously by public officials. They also act instrumentally, 
by organising independently in an attempt to ensure that the institutional structures for public 
policy-making, along with detailed policies, serve business interests. In so doing they can 
mobilise human and financial resources which far outstrip those of other interests groups. In 
short, business interests are structurally and instrumentally privileged when it comes to affecting 
public policy agendas and outcomes. 

Regime theorists see compelling evidence of business privilege at the urban scale. A number 
of institutional features deepen the dependence of public officials on the business community. 
Urban government is fragmented into a very large number of units, comprising authorities and 
boards of both general and specific purposes. None have consitutional status: they are creatures 


of State legislatures, empowered to perform only those functions for which they have statutory 
responsibility. With economic development powers being limited, urban development strategies 
are heavily dependent on private sector resources. 

The inter-governmental financing system heightens urban authorities' dependence on local 
taxes and privately-raised finance, making them even more sensitive to local economic buoyancy 
and/or income levels. The U.S. has no tradition of inter-communal fiscal equalisation and 
proportion of local expenditure accounted for by Federal and State grants, though variable over 
time, has always been minor compared to local tax products. Nor does the Federal government 
act as a guarantor against municipal bankruptcy. Municipal authorities must raise the bulk of 
their capital resources from local bonds. They are therefore reliant on the private credit market 
(underwriters, buyers and bond-rating agencies) which, in favouring areas perceived to offer a 
"good business climate", tend to reward conservative fiscal discipline (Sbragia 1983). 

Added to these institutional features is the instrumental role businesses play in formal urban 
politics. In the absence of any significant non-business political party in the U.S., business 
figures - or others acceptable to business interests - are heavily represented in city politics. 
Where political parties are not particularly strong players in urban politics - the case in many 
cities - business interests have a crucial say in the selection of candidates due to (a) the reliance 
of key politicians, particularly Mayors, on private campaign funds, and (b) the business control 
of slating organisations responsible for selecting candidates. Business groups have been 
influential in municipal reform efforts aimed at depoliticising local administration and reducing 
the powers of patronage available to "boss" politicians. This has included support for: 
establishing city-manager systems; creating special, unelected development authorities, and; 
increasing Mayoral powers vis-a-vis other council members. 

The above factors mean that local public officials are strongly predisposed to (a) support 
business-led development strategies, (b) enter into agreements with at least some parts of the 
business community when trying to realise their own development aims, and (c) consider 
business views on wider issues - budgets, tax and service levels - carefully. When it comes to 
urban development projects, votes count but resources decide. The electoral system, with its 
strong element of popular control, has little authority over the market decisions which underpin 
urban economic prosperity. Thus "successful electoral coalitions do not necessarily govern" 
(Stone and Sanders 1987, 283). 

Governing coalitions must be fashioned between those actors who have "positional" 
strengths: that is access to, and the power to deliver, the resources (financial, physical, human, 
political, informational) of key public and private institutions. There being no "conjoining 
structure of command" (Stone 1989; 5) to achieve this, a governing regime can only be 
constructed through informal bargaining and the "tacit understandings" of regime members. 
Urban regimes thus work through a system of "civic co- operation" based on mutual self- 
interest. For Stone, they are "informal arrangements by which public bodies and private 
interests function together in order to be able to make and carry out governing decisions" (Stone 
1989; 6). 

Regime theorists also see a natural alliance between public officials and place-bound rentiers. 
They broadly agree, too, on the other important, potential private players in urban regimes. 
Nonetheless regime theory is more expansive than the growth machine literature in suggesting 
there to be various types of regime, whose forms reflect the wider economic, social and political 
environment and the way these change over time, not just a single growth machine model. 
Neither Stone nor Elkin argue that all regime players are slaves to the ideology of value-free 
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development. Rather, players operating on different ideological and political agenda are drawn 
into regimes by the structural factors mentioned above and the prospect of "small opportunities" 
becoming available to realise at least some group aims. The observable preferences of interest 
groups are thus determined by the tactics they adopt in the game of realpolitik. 

The business community is again privileged in that its component players are able to control 
the flow of small opportunities by awarding "side-payments" to potentially hostile groups. 
Where opposition groups see greater value in resistance than in accepting side-payments and 
gaining influence from within a regime, they can mobilise to defeat regime-generated 
development schemes. They nevertheless lack the power to transform the structures and 
challenge the informal agreements which generate a constant flow of such schemes. Opponents 
win battles, but not wars. 

Elkin and Stone both identify three ideal types of urban regime which, though rarely found in 
pure form, indicate significant historical and contemporary variation. Implicit in their typologies 
are that (a) the salience of urban development varies over space and time, meaning that a growth 
coalition model is not found everywhere simultaneously, (b) that electoral coalitions which are 
not firmly pro-business can achieve ascendency in city politics and construct wider governing 
regimes, but that (c) where urban development does become a critical issue, the complex 
coalitions necessary for regime formation favour some forms of electoral politics over others. 

Elkin's more historical analysis is particularly useful in that he shows how the priority 
attached to the pursuit of developmental (growth) objectives, and the nature of local regimes, is 
affected by the decisions of higher levels of government. Elkin distinguishes between pluralist, 
federalist and entrepeneurial political economies, each associated with particular regimes. 
Pluralist regimes were typically associated with attempts to transfom the physical and economic 
character of downtown business areas in the older metropoli during the 1950s and ‘60s. Political 
coalitions based on parties or reformism were equal, or senior, regime partners with downtown 
rentier and other business interests. The "pluralism" of these regimes lay in the relative 
independence of other service area coalitions (bureaucrats and client groups) from the land-use 
one. Elkin makes it clear, however, that the pluralism of the system was in many respects 
illusory. Later experience - for example, during the growing fiscal stress of the 1970s or the 
federal expenditure cut-backs of the Reagan years - suggested the land-use coalition to be the 
powerhouse of the regime, able, ultimately, to impose costs (budget, manpower and service 
cuts) on other service areas when the business climate was perceived to be seriously undermined 
(Shefter 1985). 

The Federalist political economy developed in the context of a growing decentralisation of 
population and economic activity, a strengthening civil rights movement, greater demands for 
community services and a backlash against the skewed distribution of costs and benefits 
resulting from the urban land-use changes of the pluralist era. The problems faced by land-use 
alliances in building more inclusive regimes, particularly with more confident minority and 
neighbourhood groups, were rendered less pressing by growing federal support for urban and 
community development programmes. Federal resources helped absorb the costs of 
neighbourhood politicisation, bureaucracy-supported service growth and potential regime- 
failure, at least until the cut-backs of the Reagan era. They thereby forestalled tensions between 
land-use interests and service bureaucracies (and their client groups). 

The entrepeneurial political economy derives from Elkin's work on Dallas and mirrors the 
growth machine analysis. Here the traditionally strong instrumental business role in city politics 
helped put in place governing structures (business-dominated slating organisations, a 
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depoliticised city-manager system) which encouraged strong correlation between the agenda of 
business figures and public officials and screened out anti-growth protest. Although the regime 
has become more complex in the last 15 or so years as corporate identification with the city has 
waned and neighbourhood mobilisation grown, Elkin's account suggests the essentials of the 
regime remain intact. They can comfortably be maintained through side-payments to opposition 
groups whose bargaining position is limited by the city's electoral and administrative 
arrangements. 

Taken together, the literatures on growth coalitions and urban regimes achieve some 
advances on the traditional commmunity power debate. They could be summarised as follows: 


1) The debate is narrowed and made more manageable in one sense, in that the focus is on 
"urban development" issues and not the whole gamut of urban concerns, but wider in others, i.e. 
it is concerned with the broad politics of development, not just the local government politics of 
development. 


2) It shifts the debate about power away from the intractible question of "who rules" to one 
which asks "who achieves?". The central concern is not with “control and resistance, but 
gaining and fusing a capacity to act - power to, not power over" (Stone, 1989; 229). 


3) Though the focus is still, almost inevitably, on geographical areas, there is less of an 
assumption that those who wield power and influence over these areas necessarily reside within 
them. The natures and actions of urban regimes are therefore seen to reflect variations in the 
wider institutional and resource environment and not just changes within a locally-autonomous 
decision-making system. 


4) The place boundedness of "parochial capital" or the "local dependence" of any form of 
capital (Cox and Mair 1988, 1989) offers a potentially useful explanatory device as to which 
sections of the business community will be motivated to participate in development coalitions. 


5) "Power" is quite clearly related to the patterns of institutional and group control over key 
resources. This does not mean that individual leadership and entrepeneurialism is not essential 
to the development of effective coalitions but it does play an important part in determining their 
relative bargaining strengths. 


6) Neo-pluralist arguments with regard to the relationship between politics and markets 
represent an advance over previous positions in the debate. 


Against this, there is little evidence of methodological sophistication in the political economy 
literature. The reader searches in vain for explanations as to how the various commentators 
went about the research that led them to their conclusions. 2 Instead, one has to read between 
the lines to understand that the literature combines reputational and positional approaches and 
concentrates little on the analysis of actual decisions. It is also an open question as to whether 
the particular features of the U.S. institutional environment on which the literature is based 
means limits its utility for comparative research. It is to the latter issue that we now turn. 


4. Community power, urban political economy and cross-national research. 


There is a growing interest in revisiting the community power debate and modernising the 
methodologies it employed to fit new circumstances (Wanna 1991) and in applying the insights 
of the literature on urban regimes and growth coalitions to empirical studies beyond the U.S. 
(Lloyd and Newlands 1988, Cooke 1988, Caulfield 1991, Harding 1991, Stoker forthcoming). 
There are nonetheless a number of barriers to this process. Concentrating here on the U.K., 
they fall into two broad types, both of which question U.S. approaches on the grounds of 
ethnocentricity. One focuses on political, institutional and cultural differences; the other on the 
desirability and necessity of a political economy approach. 

The first can point to a range of economic, institutional and cultural characteristics that 
separate U.S. and U.K. experiences and could be argued to make the formation of regimes and 
coalitions less likely in the U.K. A conservative list would include: 

- lower levels of formal business participation and of business sponsorship of electoral 
candidates in the U.K. urban political process, 

- the more decentalised distribution of capital in the U.S. which means individual U.K. cities (a) 
are less important to business fortunes, (b) contain fewer local resources to facilite economic 
growth (e.g. highly localised banking structures), and (c) provide less fertile environments for 
strong business social networks which often act as fora from which U.S. business interests 
contribute to discussions about the form and content of urban redevelopment programmes 
(Fosler and Berger 1982), 

- U.K. local authorities' lower levels of financial dependence on the market and local taxes (and 
therefore a weaker trade-off between local economic health/income levels and service provision) 
and their stronger integration into national policy- making structures, and, 

- less entrepeneurialism with land assets in the U.K., where land is often owned by interests like 
the landed aristocracy, the Crown, the Church, universities, charitable trusts, local authorities 
etc. (Hudson and Williams 1979; 26-31) who are less likely to engage in the aggressive 
promotion of economic development than Logan and Molotch's rentiers. 

Logan and Molotch recognised that the U.K. provided less fertile ground for the 
development of growth machines when they argued, not entirely accurately, that: 


A strong land-use authority vested in the national government combined with the 
central funding of local services and the heavy taxing of speculative transactions 
undermines some of the energy of a growth machine system. Central government, 
working closely with elites in the production sphere, has relatively greater direct 
impact on the distribution of development than in the U.S., where parochial rentiers 
have a more central role (Logan and Molotch 1987, 149). 


Molotch subsequently conceded that the growth machine model could be charged with ethno- 
centricity whilst countering that something resembling a U.S. growth machine nonetheless 
developed in cultural, political and institutional environments as different as those in Japan and 
Italy (Molotch and Vicari 1988). His remarks suggest that similarities between liberal 
democracies, not least in the division of authority between state and market, can transcend 
institutional differences. Whilst we should not expect urban regimes or growth machines in the 
U.K. to replicate those in the U.S., neither is it reasonable to argue that local authorities and 
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business interests in the U.K. are, or ever have been, completely unconcerned with the relative 
economic vitality of "their" localities. 

The politics of urban production may have been subordinate to those of consumption, but 
they were never absent. Thus there must always have been pressure for some form of public- 
private co-operation in urban development even if the larger economic and political environment 
did not induce it to the same extent as in the U.S.3 Neither are political strategies and 
institutional structures irrevocably fixed: convergence between countries over time is possible. 
Indeed, some of the U.K. characteristics Logan and Molotch took to undermine the energy of 
growth machines have recently been transformed such that the barriers to urban regime/growth 
machine-formation are no longer so strong. Indeed, as the next section suggests, pressures for 
the formation of sub-national development coalitions could now be argued to be operating 
cross-nationally. 

The second argument, that the urban political economy analysis of regime theory and the 
growth machine approach is not appropriate to U.K. political scientists is at once accurate and 
confusing. It is historically accurate in that it seems to capture the received wisdoms of an U.K. 
urban political science which has long been characterised by a narrow, institutional approach. In 
their respective reviews of the field, undertaken over a decade ago, Saunders and Dunleavy 
were critical of the dominant paradigm in urban political analysis wherein: 


Urban politics has been seen as no more than local politics, and very frequently as 
concerned only with local government politics (Dunleavy 1980; 7), 


and; 


(T)he assumption has usually been made that the contours of political power at the 
local level correspond to the formal institutions of local government; that power 
resides in the town hall...and nowhere else (Saunders 1979; 328). 


The argument is confusing insofar is it suggests that an understanding of the decision-making 
processes which influence urban development - an enterprise which cannot but be heavily 
dependent on private decisions in any liberal democracy - can be constructed through an analysis 
of the internal workings of locally-elected institutions. If the neo-pluralist roots of regime 
theory has any resonance, it resides in the insistence that, for any policy area in which the public 
sector is reliant on inducement rather than command relationships with external interests, an 
analysis of decision-making must assess the interaction of politics and markets. 

Both Dunleavy and Saunders were critical of the failure of U.K. urban political scientists to 
take the community power debate seriously. They echoed Crewe's earlier disappointment that: 


It is astonishing to have to record that with the exception of some unpublished 
doctoral theories, there exist no studies of community power in Britain (Crewe 
1974: 35). 


Both suggested that the sort of argument outlined above - that differences in governmental 
structures made nonsense of cross- national comparisons - was inadequate. Rather, they 
suggested, it reflected a bias in the approach of political scientists such that decision-making 
dominance by local government became a self- fulfilling prophesy. The possible existence of 


informal urban regimes, linking a broader range of actors than those directly involved in local 
government politics, was never disproven because it was never adequately tested in the few 
community power studies conducted in the U.K. (Saunders 1979; 328-336). 

Saunders and Dunleavy thus argued, essentially, that political scientists had failed to 
distinguish between local government politics, the politics of urban government and local 
governance. Dunleavy demonstrated that urban government differs from local government in 
that (a) the sources of formal authority affecting urban life are fragmented and widely dispersed 
throughout the governmental system, and (b) the way such authority is exercised, far from being 
an internal institutional prerogative, is conditioned by non-local and non-governmental forces. 

Local governance, more akin to the notion of a regime, is called into play by the need, on the 
part of any state institution reliant on inducing market activity, to elicit the overt support of non- 
governmental forces and other parts of the fragmented public sector in delivering certain quasi- 
public goods. As a consequence, material stakeholders outwith both the insitution concerned 
and "the state" itself are afforded the capacity to bargain over the definition of these goods; that 
is, to shape the public agenda. It would be churlish to argue that these bargaining processes are 
not "political" since they are clearly critical to the distribution of various social, economic and 
environmental benefits and costs. 

The period since Saunders’ and Dunleavy's critiques has witnessed some advances in U.K. 
urban analysis. Academic commentators have been forced to recognise production issues as an 
important part of locality studies as a result of the explosion of urban economic redevelopment 
initiatives. Nonetheless, the focus has remained narrow. The pressures of an academic grants 
economy means that the bulk of research continues to concentrate on evaluations of policy 
effectiveness or on the minutiae of institutional change, not on the broader forces which might 
drive institutional restructuring and policy shifts. Recent discussion about the wider causes of 
policy change have usually been consistent with the public sector focus of earlier work, dealing, 
for example, with the impact of party ideology and politics on urban development policy 
(Duncan and Goodwin 1988; Gyford 1985; Lansley, Goss and Wolmar 1989; Mackintosh and 
Wainwright 1987). 

Not all of the more recent work has been trapped by the traditional over-emphasis on single 
institutions. With central- local government relations becoming increasingly salient during the 
1980s, some useful work has been conducted on the notion of "local autonomy". Whilst still 
taking the local authority as its focus, this literature (King and Pierre 1990) at least attempts to 
situate local government within a wider governmental system. It has also converged around a 
conceptual framework through which the need, on the part of local authorities, to engage in 
coalition-building - with other levels of government or the private sector - can be analysed. 

The embryonic development in locality studies (Cooke 1989; Harloe, Pickvance and Urry 
1990) also offers some promise in moving beyond "institutionitis". It encompasses attempts to 
mesh the concerns of economic geographers - the effect of wider economic change on local 
economic restructuring and the nature of local labour markets etc. - with those of urban 
sociologists and political scientists - changing patterns of interest group and party mobilisation 
and their effects on policy processes and decisions. As yet, however, such work, though 
refreshing in its breadth, lacks an unifying conceptual focus comparable to the regime/growth 
coalition literature and any clear methodological basis. 
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5. The (post-)modern challenge: globalisation and the importance of "place". 


The concept of globalisation has formed the basis of a rapidly expanding literature in recent 
years, ranging across many disciplines including political science (Luard 1990), political 
economy (Peet 1989), economic/political geography (Harvey 1989, Wallerstein 1991), 
sociology (Sklair 1991), cultural studies (Featherstone 1990, King 1991, Robertson 1992) and 
international relations (Czempiel and Rosenau 1989). All are concerned to highlight the 
limitations of theories which take nations, states or societies as their basic unit of analysis. 
Beyond this, though, the diversity in approach and the many issues covered at a variety of 
conceptual levels means it is difficult to impose any order on the "meaning" of globalisation, let 
alone read off the implications for urban development and urban governance with any certainty. 
And yet many of the issues covered in the literature implicitly have such a bearing on urban 
studies that some attempt must be made to do so. What follows is one, faltering attempt. 

At the highest level of generality, the debate about globalisation has developed from two 
broad approaches to socio- economic and political change, each of which is associated with a 
particular "transition model" (Thrift 1989). One, growing out of modernisation theory and 
development studies, takes a critical position on (modernist) enlightenment notions of historical 
"progress" through industrialisation, urbanisation, commodification, rationalisation, 
bureaucratisation, extended divisions of labour, individualism and state formation (Featherstone 
1993). For some, the apparent (and welcome) crumbling of the enlightenment project, largely as 
a result of changes in global capitalism, is to be seen in the transition from modernism to post- 
modernism (Lyotard 1984). 

The other strand is the sophisticated reworking of the Marxist base-superstructure debate 
developed in regulation theory (Aglietta 1979, Boyer 1986, Jessop 1989). Regulation theory 
suggests that in capitalist societies there is always an interdependent relationship between the 
dominant mode of accumulation - the way in which production is organised - and the mode of 
regulation - the way in which (principally) the state supports a particular system of production 
through various economic, political and social regulatory functions. The relevant transition 
here, a function of crisis in the formerly dominant mode of accumulation, is that between 
Fordism and Post- Fordism (Sayer 1989, Scott 1988, 199la&b, Lovering 1990, 1991, Jessop 
1988). This has been facilitated by technological innovations that have revolutionised the 
production process and ushered in an "informational mode of development" (Castells 1989). 

There has been intense debate on these transition models. The regularity with which words 
like "crisis", “disorder", "contingency" and "disorganisation" appear in the literature is a 
testimony to the tentative nature of both accounts. Simply stated, commentators can say what 
defined modernism and Fordism with some confidence but there is much less clarity as to the 
defining features of postmodernism and post-Fordism. Indeed, it is far from clear whether post- 
modernism can entertain the notion of defining features, characterised as it is by rejections of 
"grand theory" (other than the one which theorises that there is no grand theory!). Whilst this is 
an issue for those in the postmodern/post-Fordist camps and their critics, there is still a fair 
degree of agreement on the key features of globalisation they seek to interpret and theorise 
about that is germane to urban studies. 

At the risk of over-simplification, in the economic sphere, commentators draw attention to a 
number of globalising trends: 

- the growing spatial "reach" and centrality of the international finance system and its ability to 
determine financial transactions on a global scale, 
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- the growth and expanding influence of multinational corporations, able to switch investments 
between areas according to the potential returns for the specialism in question, 

- the growing importance of "knowledge" as a factor of production and the capacity, afforded 
by innovations in information technology, both to organise production on a global scale and to 
transmit knowledge virtually instantaneously across the world, 

- the constant expansion of international, as opposed to domestic, trade in goods, services and 
labour. 

Global economic change has challenged the very possibility of a cohesive and sequestered 
national economy. In partial response, there has been growing interest in the apparent re- 
emergence of urban-regional economies within the global, rather than national, economic system 
(Amin and Goddard 1986, Amin and Robbins 1989, Aydalot and Keeble 1988, Brotchie et al 
1987, Castells 1989, Cooke 1986, 1988b, Hall and Markusen 1985, Hall et al 1987, Henderson 
and Castells 1987, Keeble and Wever 1986, Muegge and Stohr 1987, Murray 1991, Sabel 1988, 
Scott 1988, Storper and Walker 1989). This re-emergence is based on the fact that urban- 
regional economies, though no more autonomous than national ones (a) represent the key sites 
at which global processes are "grounded", and (b) are differentially advantaged by new location 
factors relevant to the informational mode of production. The latter is creating renewed flux in 
local development patterns whilst at the same time offering greater potential for public policies 
to shape them.© That urban- regional economies are increasingly recognised as distinctive and 
important, at least in symbolic terms, is reflected in the growing array of network organisations 
which link together sub- national public and private organisations concerned with economic 
development across national boundaries. 

Attendant on these globalising trends are the cultural products of a growing volume of trade 
in people, money, goods, images and ideas between countries. Appadurai (1990), for example, 
refers to the growing importance of ethnoscapes (increased flows of tourists, immigrants, 
refugees, exiles and questworkers), technoscapes (movement of machinery and plant resulting 
from the expanding operations of multinationals and national governments), finanscapes (the 
flow of money in global currency markets and stock exchanges), mediascapes (flows of images 
produced and distributed by newspapers, TV, film, advertising etc.) and ideoscapes (the 
diffusion of ideologies both supportive and critical of enlightenment concerns such as 
democracy, freedom, rights etc.). 

As a result of the above, there is much greater inter- dependence between places than at any 
other time in history. We have witnessed unprecedented "time-space compression" (Harvey 
1989; 240-259) and an “intensification of consciousness of the world as a whole" (Robertson 
1992; 8) which have undermined the homogeneity of "national" cultures. Globalisation is also 
said to create a "third culture" (Featherstone 1993; 174) - even a "transnational capitalist class" 
(Sklair 1991; 62-71) - that is neither part of the in-group that helped define residents of one 
nation state against all others nor of the out-group they defined themselves against. Members of 
this third culture are thus relatively independent from nation states. They mediate between 
national cultures and oil the machinery of global interdependence. 

But the fact that an increasing number of professionals now have a global, rather than or in 
addition to a national, orientation should not be taken as evidence that there is an emergent 
"global culture", nor that globalisation creates homogeneity between places. Indeed, Amin and 
Thrift (1993) mention a number of reasons why the reverse might be true. They note that: 

- global processes have differential effects on different places, 


- economic globalisation tends to generate local specialisation and difference, not 
homogeneity, 

- ostensibly similar processes, for example the system of labour relations favoured by Japenese 
corporations, are applied differently in different places, depending on local characteristics, 

- local cultures are not impassive. On the one hand they can be active agents in the processes 
of globalisation: on the other they mould these processes either through resistance or adaptation, 

- greater contact with the outside world, as through the routes suggested by Appadurai, 
breeds cosmopolitanism and variety, not homogeneity. 

Localities are thus increasingly, but differentially, subject to global forces that change their 
natures in ways that loosen the ties to national economies and cultures but do not necessarily 
make them more similar to each other. There is a variety of local reactions to globalisation, 
ranging from defensiveness (xenophobia, appeals for protection against the vicissitudes of 
change from higher levels of government) through adaptation to positive promotion (as in the 
conscious development e.g. of an "European" image for cities and regions defined against that of 
the nation, the growth of regional autonomy and separatist movements and the marketing of 
local distinctiveness to audiences beyond national boundaries). 

But in what sense, if any, does globalisation make localities more important? This question 
demands some consideration of the politics of globalisation. Global interdependency has clearly 
led nation states to co-operate in the development of an array of supra-national institutions to 
manage problems that do not respect national boundaries and are therefore insoluble by any one 
national government. In this sense, nation states have surrendered a degree of sovereignty 
"upwards" in recognition of the fact that the fates of nations are intricately intertwined. 

The case for arguing that political and economic power is not only shifting upward, to supra- 
national institutions, but also downward, to urban-regional ones, is central to this discussion and 
is most often made within the context of the Fordism/post- Fordism debate.) Jessop (1993), for 
example, argues that the reaction of national governments - at least in north American and 
Europe - to intensive global economic competition and the effects of economic restructuring 
within their respective boundaries has been twofold. First, the forms of post-war intervention 
associated with the development of Keynesian welfare states have progressively been abandoned 
and are being replaced with new forms which together can be seen as leading to the 
"Schumpeterian workfare state". Second, there has been a "hollowing out" of the nation state as 
the principal locus of social and economic intervention. 

The first employs the familiar argument that "national economies", to the extent they can be 
said to exist, are now so dependent on international trade flows that Keynesian reflation 
strategies practiced in one country cannot be effective. Demand management and the 
maintenance of productivity through various forms of accord between labour and capital have 
been abandoned and emphasis placed instead on the supra-national co-ordination of macro- 
economic policy and nation-specific strategies which favour supply-side measures and 
“attempt[s] to subordinate welfare policy to the demands of flexibility" (Jessop 1993; 12). The 
supply-side measures aim to strengthen the structural competitiveness of national economies 
through sectoral or area- based interventions whilst national welfare policies are increasingly re- 
orientated to the perceived need to engourage flexible labour markets. 

Taken together, these national level changes have massive implications for the direction and 
forms of programmes delivered by local, decentralised agencies. The development of localised 
supply-side programmes increasingly emphasises economic development objectives geared to 
international competitiveness. Urban areas are thus seen as potential assets to national 
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economies and national urban policies rejigged to downgrade welfare considerations. 

Competitive, fine-grained development initiatives have been promoted by national governments 
at the urban-regional level and have increasingly displaced the regional policies which attempted 
to redistribute economic activity according to national equity as well as economic 
considerations. 

They also have institutional implications that lie at the centre of the interest in new forms of 
local governance. The hollowing out of the nation state has been associated with the selected 
decentralisation of responsibilities to sub-national agencies (though not always to elected ones). 
The fragmentation of local programme delivery and the re-orientation of national policies 
toward developmental goals has increased the non-local pressures for some form of coalition- 
formation. 

The pressures have not only emanated from the national level. At the local level, too, cross- 
national similarities in the pattern of urban problems and opportunities has encouraged 
mobilisation around developmental programmes. Amongst the common features have been: 

- the perceived local need to respond to economic restructuring, rationalisation and job loss, 

- the tendency for national government programmes no longer to offer the sort of cushion to 
urban areas - in terms of inter- governmental financing and the absorption of the costs of 
economic change - that they did at the peak of Keynesian welfarism, 

- the fact that strong local economic growth, based around service sector industries and capital- 
and knowledge-intensive manufacturing, has been actually deepened "urban problems" in that it 
is generally accompanied by labour market polarisation and the social and economic segregation 
of marginalised social groups from mainstream life. 

The problem for researchers wishing to combine analyses of local decision-making with the 
developmental push factors provided by the wider political and economic climate is that there is 
little empirical study on the changing patterns of local governance and its linkage to the localised 
effects of global economic change. The literature is replete with case studies which suggest that 
a limited number of localities have advantages in the emerging global economic and political 
order - e.g. that on "global cities" (King 1990, Sassen 1991) or the model provided by the Third 
Italy (Bianchini 1991) - but there have been few attempts to assess the importance of local 
mobilisation in creating or enhancing these advantages. In the final section, we turn to the 
potential for linking the global and local debates. 


6. Research themes and methods for comparative urban redevelopment studies. 


The section on globalisation does not suggest, to this author at least, that there is any clear 
agreement as to the implications for urban development patterns or urban governance. Certainly 
there is resistance to the idea that there is any simple connection between global economic 
change and state restructuring at either national or local level (see, for example, Pickvance and 
Preteceille 1991). It is nonetheless difficult to ignore a growing mass of empirical evidence that 
suggests significant cross-national similarity in, for example: the re-orientation of national 
policies toward developmental objectives and away from welfare ones; the growing concern 
with local economic competitiveness in national, regional and local policy initiatives, and; the 
creation of new multi-agency and public- private partnerships for urban redevelopment 
(Parkinson et al 1992). It is therefore better to see the globalisation literature as providing a 
rough framework for identifying a number of research avenues that can then form the basis for 


comparative study. These can then dovetail fairly neatly with the more detailed and localised 
urban political economy approach in the attempt to place the latter in a wider perspective. 

This synthesis points the way to some form of comparative community power study. But it 
would primarily be an empirical exercise testing a range of existing theoretical positions rather 
than a fresh theoretical project aimed at developing a methodology to measure power in any 
local context, irrespective of national and local differences. Beginning at the cross- national 
level, it is important to resist the temptation to become carried away with apocalyptic visions 
anticipating the withering away of nation states. It might be intellectually challenging, for 
example, to roll certain contemporary trends forward and envisage a reversion to pre-welfare 
state forms of fragmented, commodified welfare provision or to a system of international 
economic organisation in which city-states dominate, as in the period before the rise of nation 
states. What is currently lacking, however, is a detailed, pragmatic appraisal of the changing 
forms of local governance in different national contexts. 

Comparative research on the particular theme of urban redevelopment would need to test 
some of the main propositions of the argument about the changing role of nation states by 
providing an audit of institutional and policy change. Issues to be addressed would include: 

- the extent to which national governments have abandoned traditional, redistributive regional 
policies and developed facilitative roles with regard to competitive, fine-grained urban 
development policies 

- the way these are linked to issues of national competitiveness, 

- the extent, nature and form of the decentralisation of relevant policy responsibilities from 
national to sub-national levels, 

- the extent to which relative austerity in national public expenditure patterns and changing 
forms of inter-governmental financing has (a) encouraged local public authorities to be more 
sensitive to local economic buoyancy and/or income levels and (b) deepened the reliance on 
private sector resources. 

Explorations of this kind would help identify any similarities in cross-national patterns of 
change in the institutional and resource framework within which local public sector decision- 
makers work and in the non-local pressures to engage in coalition-formation. It would also 
present a rudimentary positional analysis for public sector agencies. More detailed local 
research would then concentrate on the process of formal and informal coalition-formation itself 
and attempt to adapt the U.S. literature for comparative purposes. The formal side of this 
process presents few research problems since new redevelopment vehicles and the interests that 
participate in them are visible and relatively accessible. Concentrating only on visible 
accommodations, though, misses the point of much of the U.S. political economy literature. 

It is the business side of public-private bargaining that causes the most research problems and 
calls for more sophisticated methodologies than is evident in most public policy studies. Here, 
both the political economy literature and the methods adopted in the community power debate 
can be of assistance. It is essential to find a means of assessing the importance of place to a 
range of business interests, to ascertain how this might have changed in response to globalising 
pressures and to gauge its effect on the willingness of business leaders to participate in setting 
agendas for urban development and helping to deliver particular policies and programmes. This 
poses researchers with the perennial problem of finding an appropriate means of identifying 
"influentials". 
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The starting point for this will almost inevitably be somewhat arbitrary in that it will be guided 
by the researcher's "huch" about where power and influence lies. However a combination of 
positional and reputational analysis can make the process more objective. There are several 
routes through which this might be achieved. One would would be to take the checklist of 
“parochial capital" interests advanced by Logan and Molotch - itself a rudimentary form of 
positional analysis - and to use reputational analysis to extend and\or modify the list. Another 
would be to work backwards from the various interests involved in highly visible redevelopment 
initiatives, again by reputational analysis. A more speculative approach might be to base 
reputational analysis around key figures in known business networks or organisations drawing 
on business patronage. Whichever route was choseen, the aim would be to identify a number of 
individuals who command the reputation not for wielding power in a very abstract sense but for 
a commitment to using at least some of the resources controlled by their organisation or group 
to pursue developmental objectives in particular places. It would not be confined to local 
residents nor to figures in the private sector. 

Positional and reputational methods, perhaps backed by selective media searches, can thus be 
used to identify the range of local and non-local interests involved in urban redevelopment 
efforts (as well as those that are not) which can highlight cross-national differences and 
similarities. Through semi- structured interviews with this group, detail can be gathered on 
institutional and personal motivations, the formal and informal mechanisms through which 
bargaining takes place, the origins and development of particular initiatives and the willingness 
and capacity of various partners to commit resources to them. This could then lead on to more 
appropriately-focused decisional analyses of key projects. 

An approach developed along the above lines would not pretend to say anything decisively 
new about community power. Case study research would focus on such as: 

- to what extent have overt or implicit development strategies been formulated for particular 
urban areas? 

- do these strategies constitute a break with previous practice, in terms of form, substance or 
the mechanisms through which they are developed and realised? 

- which institutions and actors - local, national and international, public and private - have 
played leading roles in the evolution of these strategies (and which have found themselves 
excluded from the process)? 

- what are the key development projects on which detailed study should be focused? 

- what resources have the various interests mentioned above contributed to the formulation and 
realisation of strategic projects?, and, 

- through what mechanisms, formal or informal, have the various 
interests managed to integrate their efforts, and what are the major constraints to joint-working? 


It would nonetheless offer one way of developing a practical research agenda that (a) moves 
beyond the “institutionitis" and parochialism of much U.K. writing in this field, (b) offers a 
synthesis of theoretical approaches currently pitched at very different levels of analysis, and (c) 
goes beyond, and at the same time can live with, national particularities, 
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Notes 


! For an early "post-modern" and impressionistic analysis of the psychology of community in 
cities, see Raban (1974). 


2 The partial exception is Stone's primary research in Atlanta which, we are informed, was based 
on two sources: the local newspaper plus a series of interviews undertaken not as a record of 
events but as an "aid to interpretation". 


3 Amongst the few community power studies conducted in the U.K., Saunders’ case study of 
Croydon unearthed evidence of close - and closed - public-private sector relations based on "a 
relatively dense and cohesive network of business and political activists, interacting regularly and 
relatively informally in a variety of institutional contexts" (Saunders 1979, 313). 


4 Luard (1990) traces the development of a "global polity" by looking in detail at the growth of 
supra-national political and functional institutions in the fields of security, welfare, environment, 
human rights and economic management. 


5 The argument is not entirely owned by this debate. For example Streeck and Schmitter (1991) 
atrive at similar conclusions working from an essentially neo-pluralist perspective. 


6 New location factors can be summarised as follows: the importance of higher educational 
infrastructures in providing the skilled labour necessary to the information economy and the 
technological innovations which can feed into local economies; "quality of life" advantages 
(residential, cultural and environmental) which can attract and retain skilled and potentially 
mobile workforces and provide a magnet to visitors, and: access to modern communications 
networks (advanced telecommunications, international airports, high speed trains). All such 
factors have in common a potential to be shaped much more significantly by policy decisions 
than could traditional factors based on "luck" in the distribution of natural resources and 
agglomeration economies (Parkinson et al 1992). 
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Introduction 


Research concerning the re-emergence of extremist! parties in Western 
Europe has undergone a profound transformation in the last decade. 
Originally dismissed as a vestige of past right-wing extremism, the expansion 
and entrenchment of extremist parties has forced the social sciences to expand 
the scope of their analysis to match the growing support for these parties. 
Thus, accounting for the emergence of parties such as the Front National in 
France and the German Republikaner Partei, has gone from dismissing them 
as remnants of past fascist movements, to explaining their success in terms of 
a crisis of the party systems of west Europe. In keeping with this movement 
towards larger frames of analysis, this paper seeks to place the rise and 
continued success of extremist parties in the context of changes to the west 
European polity brought about by European integration. Integration has both 
created an opportunity for dissent that has legitimated the claims of extremist 
parties, and prevented mainstream parties from effectively handling such 
political challenges due to the transfer of policy responsibility from the 
national to the community level. The fragmentation of the party system, of 
which the proliferation of extremist parties is symptomatic, is but one aspect 
of the changes being brought to the European polity through integration. 


Evolution of the Study of West European Extremist Parties 

The study of extremist parties in West Europe has traversed four 
analytical approaches in the last decade. First largely dismissed as a legacy of 
the far right, these parties were then considered single issue movements, 
based on xenophobia and immigration. Yet as support for these groups 
persisted, and even grew, social scientists began to view extremist parties as 
vehicles of protest more generally. Into their second decade of success, parties 
such as the Front National are now deemed symptomatic of a crisis of the 
party system, a crisis rooted in social and political change. The following 
analysis is based on the development of the literature on extremist parties 
through four categories of explanation: far right legacy, single issue 
movement, protest party, and crisis of the party system. While I believe the 
study of all extremist parties in West Europe has followed this general path of 
development, it is most clearly discernable in the French case. This is so for 
two reasons. First, the National Front was the first such party in Western 
Europe to score a significant percentage of votes on the national level and 
sustain that percentage (~ 10%) for nearly a decade. Second, due to the quality 
and regularity of opinion polls in France, there is a wealth of electoral data on 


1 By the term ‘extremist’ I refer loosely to the parliamentary and (formerly) 
extra-parliamentary fringe parties of the right increasingly characterized by 
their militant nationalist positions. The use or encouragement of the use of 
violence to attain political goals is less and less a discerning characteristic of 
these parties, many of which have become surprisingly moderate. 


this party that is quite reliable.2 Thus while the evidence presented here is 
mainly for the French case, in many ways it describes a similar story for the 
research on extremist parties in other West European countries.3 

Research on right-wing parties up to the mid 1980s tended to be more 
backward looking than forward looking. Such works focused on the 
ideological heritage of the right wing - links to Europe's fascist past.4 The 
modern fascist parties were small, most founded in the seventies and early 
eighties, and the connections to their fascist predecessors, both ideologically 
and personally, were easy to trace. Few believed that these fringe groups could 
seriously destabilize the European party system, given the consolidation of 
the same during the post-war period. Past post-WWII right-wing movements 
failed to gain permanency because they were easily absorbed by the 
conservative mainstream. The Gaullists in 1958 absorbed the Poujadist 
movement in France, and the CSU incorporated a number of right wing 
groups that emerged in Southern Germany.> Thus when the French 
National Front, led by Jean Marie Le Pen, first caused a stir in the municipal 
elections of 1983, it was dismissed as "vestige of history."© Much was made of 
Le Pen's connection to the Poujadist movement of the late 1950s. Other 
extremist parties have also been analyzed in reference to their ideological 
ancestors: Franz Schénhuber, the leader of the German Republikaner Partei, 
was a member of the Waffen-SS ; the Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI) was 
founded at the end of World War II and continues to evoke the rhetoric and 
images of Italy's Fascist past; former collaborationists have been traced to 
extremist movements in Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The connections between these parties across national borders fed 
suspicions that these groups consisted of a small number of fervent militants, 
engaged in a conspiracy to recreate past successes. The need to go beyond 


2 See for example Nonna Mayer, "De Passey A Barbés: Deux visages du vote Le 
Pen a Paris, Revue francais de sciences politiques, 37, December 1987; and 
Pierre Bréchon and Subrata Kumar Mitra, "The National Front in France: The 
emergence of an extreme right protest movement," Comparative Politics, 25, 
October 1992. 

3 Other extremist parties fit this profile, although it is less apparent in the 
literature. The Republikaner Partei, for example, is a much more recent 
phenomenon, and yet,it is clear that a similar evolution in the approach taken 
in the analysis of this party has occurred. A national level electoral break 
through seems necessary for these parties to receive the serious attention 
required for the expanding framework of analysis studied here. Such a break 
through is harder in some countries than others, due to electoral laws, voting 
systems, and the level of decentralization. 


4 One of the most comprehensive and comparative works of this time is Who 


were the Fascists: Social roots of European Fascism, Larsen, Hagtvet and 
Mykiebust, eds., Universitetsforlaget, Bergen, 1980. 


5 Klaus von Beyme, \"Right-wing extremism in post-war Europe," Comparative 
Politics, Special Issue on Right-Wing Extremism in West Europe, April 1988. 


6 J. C. Petitfils, L'extréme droite en France, PUF Paris 1983, p. 123. 
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one's borders seemea to indicate a lack of popular support at home. These 
contacts also suggested to many that the parties were composed of people with 
a similar psychological profile, people seeking an authoritarian order. They 
were not seen as champions of concerns that could garner attention from a 
broader public. However, once the appeal for these parties began to spread, 
they could no longer be dismissed as a legacy of past far right movements, 
fated to die out when their small group of militants did. 

With the sudden electoral success of parties like the French National 
Front in the mid 1980s, the approach of linking extremism to its roots was 
abandoned in favor of a more comprehensive analysis of the social and 
electoral basis of these parties. The right wing heritage was still stressed, but 
social and political causes were sought to explain the rapid rise of these parties 
simultaneously in several European countries. It didn't take long before the 
connection between the nationalist anti-foreigner rhetoric of these groups 
and opinion polls citing fear of foreigners produced the explanation of the 
single issue movement. The success of the far right was deemed attributable 
to a growing sense of insecurity among the population due to the presence of 
a highly visible, culturally distinct wave of immigration from North Africa 
and other Islamic countries. Coupled with a rise of terrorism in the early 
1980s and a lackluster economy the single issue explanation fit well with the 
observable data.’ Public opinion polls on the question of immigration and 
security flourished, both at the national level and at the European 
Community level (with Eurobarometer.) These polls indicated that there was 
indeed a section of the population who responded to the propaganda of 
parties like theFront National in France, the Belgian Vlaams Blok and the 
Italian Movimento Sociale Italiano. 8 

Proponents of the single issue movement analysis concluded that the 
extremist parties would disappear once the issue of immigration had been 
incorporated into mainstream politics (with the caveat that incorporation of 
such a volatile issue would indeed be tricky.) Single issue movements 
generally flourish briefly. They garner support across the political spectrum 
on the basis of a single issue, and disappear once mainstream political parties 
articulate a position on that issue, and it is incorporated into the political 
agenda. Thus the moderate parties and their governments sought to defeat 
the extremist parties by taking up the issue believed to be source of their 
success. In France, the Socialists launched a campaign in support of multi- 
culturalism, while the opposition conservative party, the RPR, sought to 
capture the National Front vote by proposing a reform of the nationality code 


7 This is the case put forth by E. Plenel and A Rollat, L'effet_Le Pen, Paris, La 
Decouvert, 1984. 

8 See the analyses of the special Eurobarometer polls of 1985 in Jiirgen Falter 
and Siegfried Schumann, "Affinity towards right-wing extremism in Western 
Europe," West European Politics, April 1988. The authors demonstrate that a 
permanent potential for right-wing extremism exists in virtually all West 
European countrics. 


and by taking a tough stand on immigration, law and order. In Germany, too, 
the conservatives have sought to neutralize the effect of the Republikaner 
Partei by taking up the immigration issue, and last year changed the 
requirements for immigration and asylum. 

Measures have also been taken at the international level to help 
combat the perceivec threat these extremist parties pose to European 
democracies. Following the formation in the European Parliament of the 
Group of the European Right by the French MEP Le Pen, an inquiry was set 
up to report on the growth and size of fascist and related groups in Europe, 
their interconnections, the relationship between their activities and racism, 
and the relationship between the growth of fascism and economic conditions. 
The aim was to determine what member states were doing to combat political 
extremism, and what the Community could do to assist in this combat. In 
early 1986 the Evirgenis Report presented its findings to the Parliament. Its 
proposal, aimed at eliminating the support for extremist parties through 
multi-cultural programs, education, and a harmonization of laws for the 
protection of minorities, was overwhelmingly adopted by the European 
Parliament. | 

These attempts at incorporating the issue of immigration and 
xenophobia by mainstream parties at the national and international levels 
failed, however, to eliminate support for the extreme right. In 1988 Jean- 
Marie Le Pen captured a remarkable 14% in the first round of the French 
presidential election, and in Germany in early 1989, the Republikaner Partei 
(REP), founded in 1983, made inroads in West Berlin by scoring 7.5%. Later 
that same year, the REP captured 7.1% of the national vote for the European 
Parliament, more thar. the FDP (5.6%) and almost as much as the Greens 
(8.4%). In that same election, a member of the Belgian Vlaams Blok was 
elected to the European Parliament, and joined the representatives of the 
French FN and German REP in the Parliament's group of the European 
Right. In Italy, the MSI kept its representatives in the Italian legislature with 
5.4% of the vote in the 1992 general election, while the younger Lega 
Lombara, or Northern League, scored an impressive 8.7%, giving the far right 
collectively 14. 1%. Thus contrary to all outward appearances, the extreme 
right fails to behave as a single issue movement. Despite the adoption across 
the political spectrum of positions on the immigration/xenophobia issue, the 
extremist parties have remained strong, and even increased their support. 

Hence, the single issue movement explanation began to be questioned 
by a number of scholars, in part due to bafflement over the continued success 
of these parties after the issue of immigration had been incorporated by the 
mainstream parties. ? The first serious research questioning the validity of 


9 This is true for examinations of the Front National in particular. See for 
example, Subatra Mitra's "The National Front in France-A Single Issue 
Movement?" Comparative Politics, April 1988, and Martin A, Schain, "The 
National Front in France and the Construction of Political Legitimacy," West 
European Politics,10/2, April 1987. Broader explanations of the popularity of 
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this explanation appeared in 1988 in an article by Subrata Mitra published in a 
special issue of West: European Politics on far-right movements in Europe.!0 
The "emergence of the National Front might be both more complex and 
more enduring than this [single issue] explanation would seem to suggest," 
Mitra wrote. !! Based on exit poll and election data, Mitra's analysis revealed 
that French voters considered the National Front a veritable political party, a 
view that has gathered legitimacy with the party's electoral successes and 
occasional presence in both the National Assembly and the European 
Parliament. Mitra also pointed out that the majority of National Front voters 
did not tend to cite immigration as the salient issue for their vote (economic 
considerations were often cited instead). French society, Mitra concluded, had 
changed; it was now skeptical of the welfare state and anxious over the 
nation's future. We are instructed in this article to look beyond a single issue 
for the cause of this party's popularity, to cultural and structural changes in 
French society, changes not unique to France but endemic to the advanced 
industrial societies of western democracies. 

The single issue movement analysis was also rejected because it failed 
to explain why extremist parties should gain in popularity now, when the 
conditions cited for their success were not new. Waves of immigration had 
washed over the continent before. The issues of law and order and 
immigration had been prevalent on the political agenda on and off for two 
decades. Throughout the 1970s the countries of Europe had grappled with an 


economic recession which was more severe than the current one.!2 As one 
scholar has concluded in consideration of the French FN, 


To ascribe the success of the National Front to economic 
recession, immigration or the problems of law and order is to 
provide a quite inadequate account of the factors underlying the 
rise of this party. For it is to take cognisance neither of the 
situation prevailing in the period prior to Le Pen's success, nor 
of the very specific context within which this success was 
achieved. !3 


Thus, as evidence appeared that the extremist parties did not only appeal to 
the xenophobic or racist, an attempt was made to study the "context" of 


the Republikaner Partei in Germany are being offered now, in light of that 
party's gradual implantation nationally. 

10 Subrata Mitra, "The National Front in France - A Single Issue Movement?" 
West European Politics, April 1988, pp. 47-64. 

11 p. 62. 

12 James G. Shields, "A new chapter in the history of the French extreme right: 
the National Front," in A. Cole, ed., French Political Parties in Transition, 
Dartmouth, Aldershot, 1990, p. 195. 

13° Ibid. 


extremist party success. Structural causes of their support were sought out. 
The explanation of extremist parties as vehicles of protest then emerged. 

A ‘wide angle’ contextual approach was first taken in reference to the 
National Front in an attempt to explain away the significance of its success in 
the 1985 legislative elections. The Le Pen vote, it was argued, stemmed from 
dissatisfaction with the Socialist program. Structural conditions merely 
amplified its effect: the temporary instigation of proportional representation 
and the fragmentation of the moderate right. 14 Voting for the National 
Front was perceived as sending a message to the political leadership to shape 
up. When the National Front's success at the polls persisted, however, the 
explanation expanded its subject of protest. More recently, the extremist vote 
has been interpreted as a protest vote against "the perceived dullness of the 
mainstream parties and their failure to tackle unemployment."!5 

Voters certainly had something to protest in voting for extremist 
parties. In France, National Front voters are said to be protesting against the 
governing Socialist Party, against their disappointment with the moderate 
parties more generally, and in response to prolonged lackluster economic 
performance and sustained high rates of unemployment. In Germany, there 
is an equal amount of fodder for protest: the costs of unification, the influx of 
refugees and economic immigrants, tired leadership and uninspiring 
mainstream parties. Italy, too, falls under this description. Given the extent 
of corruption recently revealed in the Italian political system, it cannot be 
denied that the Italian votes have something to protest. Even prior to the 
exposure of this corruption, the success of the Northern League (Lega) in the 
1990 local elections (18.9%) was described as a "substantial reflection of 
electoral mistrust."!6. 

More and more the subject of electoral protest is interpreted as being 
against the political system, rather than against specific policies or issues of 
the governing party. "The rise of the radical right," one scholar has stated, 
"has come in the wake of profound and diffuse disaffection with the 


established political parties throughout western Europe." !7 This statement 
reflects the current approach to the study of extremist parties in West Europe. 
Social science scholarship now considers them a product of a crisis of the 
party system. The consolidation of political parties that occurred during the 
post war period, and which was lauded for its stabilizing effect on European 
politics, is now being questioned as a decline into decadence by the "catch-all" 
parties. More and more the rise of the radical right is being blamed more on 


14 E. Roussel, Le Cas Le Pen, Lattes, Paris, 1985. 


15 William Dawkins, "Specter of Le Pen stalks Marseilles ghetto, 
Times, March 4, 1992: 


16 Francesco Sidoti, "The Extreme Right in Italy: Ideological Orphans and 


Countermobilization,"” in The Extreme Right in Europe and the USA, Paul 
Hainsworth, ed., Pinter. Publishers, London, 1992, p. 170. 


17 Hans-George Betz, "The New Politics of Resentment," Comparative Politics, 
July 1993, p. 419. | 
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the ineffectiveness and faults of the moderate parties, than on the extremist 
parties themselves. The expanding scope of analysis has also put into 
question the health of' the political system in general; skepticism has 
flourished concerning the viability of the welfare state, the ability and 
advisability of state intervention in the economy, and the role of materialist 
politics in a post-materialist society. 

What has occurred in the evolution of the study of extremist parties 
may be termed a shift from explanations based on ‘demand side politics’ to 
those based on ‘supply side politics’. The early accounts for the rise of the 
radical right, as a legacy of the far right, reflect what Klaus von Beyme has 
labeled ‘demand side politics’.!8 Based on psychological profiles and an 
examination of social structure, the rise of the modern radical right was 
attributed to authoritarian personalities and deprived social groups who 
longed for right-wing movements. The movements are perceived as a 
product of this demand. The single issue movement explanation also fits this 
model. By the same logic, the rise of extremist anti-immigration parties is 
viewed as a response to the demand for treatment of this problem. What von 
Beyme calls 'supply side politics' was up to this point neglected. As he 
accurately point out, these parties would not has arisen had the opportunity 
not presented itself. “Xenophobia,” he argues, "does not push the rigid 
nationalist potential into extremist parties if Chirac, Thatcher or Kohl offer an 
outlet for these feelings as part of the programmes of their dominant, 
moderate conservative parties." 19 Hence we arrive at the 'supply side’ 
explanation of the protest vote: a response to the failure of the mainstream 
parties to adequately articulate the interests of the electorate. Because the 
mainstream parties failed to meet the interests of part of the electorate, pre- 
existing extremist groups were able to wrest these votes away simply by 
addressing the issues the mainstream parties were not. 

Research has demonstrated that when majority parties fail to address 
issues of increasing importance to the electorate, new organizations arise to 
fill the void.29 ( reca!l von Beyme's 'demand side’ classification of politics.) 
This phenomenon of arty failure and the rise of new parties has been studied 
elsewhere and attributed to linkage failure.2! Linkage, defined as the 
connection between mass opinion and public decision, is carried out by a 
number of agencies: parties, opinion polls and elections. Linkage failure may 
have indeed occurred between the mainstream parties and the electorate, 


18 The terms demand and supply side politics are borrowed from Klaus von 
Beyme, "Right-wing extremism in post-war Europe," Comparative Politics, 
Special Issue on Right-Wing Extremism in West Europe, April 1988, p. 15. 

19 Ibid. 

20 When Parties Fail:, Emerging Alternative Organizations, Lawson and Merkl, 
eds., Princeton University Press, 1988. 

21 Kay Lawson "When Linkage Fails," in When Parties Fail: Emerging 
es... Lawson and Merkl, eds., Princeton University Press, 
1988. 
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thus attributing to the rise of the radical right. But because linkage failure may 
occur between either'the citizen and the party, or between the party and the 
state, it is unclear exactly where the link has been broken. As has been 
demonstrated above, the radical right parties did not disappear once the 
‘demand’ was met by the mainstream parties when they adopted positions on 
the immigration issue. 

The real problem behind the rise of radical parties may not be just that 
the citizens of Europe have changed so much (post materialist values and all) 
political parties are unable to link them to the state, but that the state itself has 
changed, thus rendering traditional political parties incapable of performing 
their linkage functior. vis 4 vis the state. More likely it is a combination of 
the two. However, since the changes in societal and political attitudes have 
been treated well elsewhere,22 the focus here will be on the changes to the 
West European polity, and how they have contributed to the rise of the 
radical right. 


Changing the European polity: European integration and extremist parties: 
The widening scope of analysis on extremist parties creates a demand 
for comparative studies. Yet while introductory chapters to edited volumes 
on extremist parties in Europe discuss comparative sources for support of the 
radical right: economic recession, immigration, unemployment; the case 


studies remain very country specific.23 That is, they focus on characteristics 


unique to each country that has allowed for the rise of the radical right. 
Electoral rules, political personalities, national political culture and traditions 
remain prevalent in these works. In an effort to account for the widespread 
growth of radical parties of a similar nature, this analysis looks at a common 
source of change to the west European states studied here: European 


integration.4 Building on the explanation that a crisis of the party system is 


22 See for example Ronald Inglehart, The Silent Revolution, Princeton 
University Press, 1977, and subsequent articles. 


23 See for example, The Extreme Right in Europe and the USA, Paul 

Hainsworth, ed., Pinter, London 1992; and Neo-Fascism in Europe, Cheles, 
Ferguson and Vaughan, eds., Longman, London, 1991. In his introductory essay 
to a special issue of West European Politics on right-wing extremism in West 
Europe, Klaus von Beyme pointed out that virtually the only comparative 
literature on the subject focuses on right-wing political ideology, and fails to 
consider the real support these parties garner from outside their core group of 
sympathizers. ("Right {Wing Extremism in Post-War Europe," West European 
Politics, 11,2, April 1988 pp. 1-18.) Geoffrey Harris' The Dark Side of Europe, 
(Barns and Noble Books, Savage, Maryland, 1990) is an interesting comparative 
look at right-wing extremist in the European Community. Of particular note is 
his analysis of Extreme right groups in the European Parliament. Yet more 
attention is given to how best to deal with these groups (in order to protect 
democracy) than to understanding fully why they are so popular. 


24 I recognize that even this category of analysis neglects countries which 
have also experienced 'the rise of the radical right, Norway and Austria, for 
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responsible for the proliferation of radical right-wing parties in Europe, this 
section of the paper will demonstrate how the fragmentation of party politics 
has been made possibie by European integration simply by changing the 
polities in which these party systems operate. 

The process of European integration has fostered the growth of radical 
right parties in two ways. On the one hand, the consensus among moderate 
parties in favor of integration created an opportunity for dissent that has 
legitimated the nationalist claims of extremist parties. On the other, the 
transfer of policy responsibility from the national to the community level has 
prevented the mainstream parties from effectively handling the political 
challenges facing them. The growing consensus concerning the failure of 
moderate political parties to satisfy the electorate, and the fact that the timing 
of the rise of extremist groups coincides with the fervent push for integration 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s, suggests that European integration is a 
variable that warrants more attention in the study of extremist parties. 

The push for greater integration of EC members states that began in the 
early 1980s and culminated in the Single European Act of 1986, brought a 
unique opportunity ‘or extremist nationalist parties to legitimate themselves 
in the political arena. The signing of the Single European Act and the 
preparations for the completion of the Single Market in 1992 were remarkable 
for the high degree of consensus among political leaders and their parties in 
favor of integration. This elite consensus in favor of integration shut out the 
possibility for dissent within established political forums. Pro-nationalist 
advocates were forced to take a stand on the parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary fringes. Against this back drop of consensus, the radical right 
was able to distinguish itself as a voice of dissent. While the other parties and 
political leaders competed to prove themselves the more ‘European’, the 
radical right portrayed itself as the champion of national independence and 
the guardian of the national heritage. 

European institutions also provided a forum in which to measure the 
appeal of their nationalism. The far right achieved political legitimacy at the 
national level for the first time in the European parliamentary elections. In 
1984, Le Pen's list, Le Front d’Opposition Nationale pour l'Europe des Patries, 
translated his hitherto local success to success on a national level. Election to 
the European parliament also brought in funds and support, allowing this 


party to expand its domestic base.25 It is significant that this list, which 


example, who are not EC members. The general theoretical bent of the 

analysis, that extremist parties are proliferating due to the changing nature of 
the polity and subsequent linkage failure, remains valid. Only the source of 
change to these states is different. I am sure that similar changes can be 
found, such as the declining relevance of neutrality for Austria in an 
increasingly integrated ‘world market, for example. But tht will have to be the 
subject of another project. 

25 Paul Hainsworth, “The Extreme Right in Post-War France: The Emergence 
and Success of the Front National," in The Extreme Right in Europe and _ the 
USA. p. 42. 
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captured 11% of the national vote and ten seats at the European Parliament, 
was called the National Opposition Front for a Europe of Fatherlands. The 
combination of la patrie and Europe echoes De Gualle's idea of Europe, 
composed of autonomous nation-states in a confederal union. This view of 
Europe based on national independence had earlier been abandoned by the 
successor party to De Gaulle's, the RPR. Hence the field was wide open for 
the FN to monopolize the nationalist position on European integration, and 
distinguish itself from the rest of France's parties. 

The German Republikaner Partei also gained national recognition, if 
not legitimacy, in the 1989 European elections. The REP won 7% of the 
national vote. In both the French and German cases, these parties were able 
to accomplish in the ‘European elections what national electoral laws and 
districting made difficult in national elections. In France, the two round 
voting system prevents smaller parties from making it into the second round, 
run-off election. But as the European elections are based on proportional 
representation, attaining office is much easier. This also account for the FN's 
success in the 1986 legislative elections, as the voting system had been 
switched to proportional representation uniquely for that election. In 
Germany, the federal structure requires that parties duplicate their campaign 
efforts for each Land, or state. The system advantages the larger, wealthier and 
more established parties. However, success at the European elections appears 
to commute into success nationally; both parties have sustained or increased 
their electoral popularity in national contests since the European elections. 

But success in the European elections is only one measure of the 
significance of Europe to extremist parties. More importantly, it is the context 
of integration which makes the extreme right's policies stand out and which 
legitimates them. The far right's own nationalistic Europeanism 
differentiates it from‘the moderate parties. In addition, the challenges posed 
by the economic integration of Europe help to expand the appeal of these 
parties, who attract what one author has called the "losers of the 
modernization and individualization process."26 The context of economic 
integration makes the extreme right's liberal and nationalist economic 
policies respectable, and establish by corollary respectability for the parties 
themselves. 

The extremist version of Europeanism should not be confused with 
that of pro-integration European federalists. Europe and its Parliament's 
elections have served the far right well, but it is only a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. Extremist Europeanism exists to protect their more highly 
prized ideal, nationalism, from non-European threats. As Le Pen has stated, 
"I prefer my daughters to my cousins, my cousins to my neighbors, and my 
neighbors to strangers."27 Thus, in as much as the European Community 
provides these parties with political opportunities, it is tolerable. But a united 


26 Hans-George Betz, "The New Politics of Resentment," Comparative Politics, 
July 1993, p. 423. 


27 As cited in Harris, p. 61. 
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Europe only serves to safeguard the nation, and where it impinges on the 
autonomy of the latter, it must be combatted. If they do not openly oppose 
European integration, such as does the Republikaner Partei, then they 
disdainfully refer to its problems as another example of Europe's "crisis of 
identity."28 

The extremist principle of national preference, (the FN's "Les Francais 
d‘abord", and the REP's “das land der Deutschen") is based on the democratic 
principle of national sovereignty, whereby the state is merely the 
representative of that sovereignty, which is vested in the people. 29 The fear 
of the loss of democratic sovereignty to a technocratic organization is an 
important source for protest in politics, as Peter Merkl has identified: 


"..much of the contemporary protest, especially of ecological 
parties and citizen action groups or single issue movements, 
confronts an insensitive, technocratic bureaucracy or powerful 
interest brokers, rather than parties or party systems." 30 


In the context of European integration, this fear is amplified by the fact that 
the bureaucracy that threatens to usurp the national sovereignty is eleven- 
twelfths foreign. 

It is through the fervent defense for national sovereignty that the 
extremist parties distinguish themselves from the mainstream parties. In 
France, the National Front was the only party to maintain a purely nationalist 
rhetoric on European issues until 1992, when Pasqua and a few other 
conservatives joined the far right in repudiating the Maastricht agreement in 
the referendum on European Unity. For Germany, European unity is 
provided for in the preamble of the country's constitution, the Basic Law. 
Thus for the Republikaner leader Schénhuber to claim that, "Maastricht ist 
Versailles ohne Krieg," is to distinguish the REP quite a lot from the 
moderate parties. Because the treaty is considered a threat to national 
sovereignty, Schénhuber says that,"wir sind die einzige Anti-Maastricht- 
Partei Deutschlands," .3) 

If the issue of European integration serves to distinguish the far-right 
from its political competitors, so too does it legitimate the need for nationalist 
programs. The main threats to the nation or particular region as perceived by 
extremist parties like the French Front National and the Italian Lega are the 
loss of national and regional identity, but also global economic competition. 


28 Ibid, p. 28. 


29 Michalina Vaughan, “The Extreme Right in France: ‘Lepénisme' or the 
Politics of Fear," in Neo-Fascism in Europe, Cheles, Ferguson and Vaughan, eds. 
p. 221. 

30 Peter H. Merkl, "The Challengers and the Party Systems," in When Parties 
Fail, Lawson and Merkl, eds., Princeton University Press, 1988, p. 587. 


31 Der Republikaner leader Franz Schénhuber, Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 12 October 1992. 
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Global competition risks aggravating domestic economic problems and 


threatens to marginalize individual West European countries.32, European 
competition, unshakled through integration, threatens the same thing. In 
addition, while economic integration may mean the freedom of movement 
of goods and services among member states, it also means regulation of these 
movements at a more centralized level than ever the nation state was. 

Calling for reduced taxes, large scale privatization of the public sector, 
deregulation of same, and a reduction of state involvement in the economy, 
the far right economic program is committed to economic autonomy and 
individual effort. It has been called a "political weapon" against the 
bureaucratic, centralized state and established political institutions who are 
accused of preventing economic progress and suppressing true democracy. 33 
While aimed primarily at the nation-state and its institutions, it could equally 
apply to the European Community. The EC is responsible for regulating 
intra-and extra-European commerce. Yet its decisions are the product of the 
political bargaining of state representatives. Democratic representatives serve 
merely an advisory capacity, (via the directly elected European Parliament.) 
The Community has been accused of hampering economic progress (the 
agricultural subsides and the endless technical standards for products) while 
being at the same time a virtually unaccountable, undemocratic organization. 
Thus the far right's economic nationalism and fight against bureacracy are 
particularly well suited to the European Community. 

Economic nationalism also attracts a significant number of voters to 
the far right: working class, ex-left wing, unemployed, disaffected youth, 
former abstentionists and first-time voters. The protest element in the 
extreme right's electorate, however, should not lead us to conclude that the 
far right derives support only from the deprived and the lower class and 
income strata. Studies of the social base of right-wing parties show that they 
attract voters from across the spectrum.34 Some support is concentrated in 
specific social groups, e.g. traditional lower and middle class, but also a sizable 
portion of the working class for the Front National; blue collar voters for the 
Republikaner and Vlaams Blok; younger, well educated but also blue collar 
workers for the Italian Lega. 35 

Yet like fascist movements in the past they attract a substantial amount 
of their support from the middle classes (socio-economically) due to "their 
posture as purveyors of middle-of-the-road remedies for the ills of 


32 Hans-George Betz, "The New Politics of Resentment," Comparative Politics, 
July 1993, p. 419. 


33 Ibid p. 418. 


34 Paul Hainsworth, "The Cutting Edge: The Extreme Right in Post-War Western 


Europe and USA," in The Extreme Right in Europe and the USA, P. Hainsworth, 
ed. Pinter Publishers, London, 1992, p. 10. 


35 Betz, p. 421-2. 
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capitalism." 36 This is what one author has called the "extremism of the 


center," and another "fascists as moderates."37 The Poujade movement in 
France appealed to small-scale shopkeepers and tradesmen whose livelihood 
was endangered by urban growth and policies of economic rationalization. 
Central to his platform was a tax reform to benefit the self-employed.38 Not 
unlike this earlier movement, the new right-wing radicals also benefit from 
changing socio-economic conditions such as uncertainties about employment 
and the "socio-economic integration of the individual,"3? uncertainties 
magnified by the challenges of European integration. The far right's call for 
national preference is well suited to such insecurities. 

Europe and the drive to unite it has given far-right parties the singular 
opportuity of achieving a recognition and legitimacy, not to mention 
influence, hitherto withheld from them at the national level. The elite 
consensus concerning the value of integration created an unchallenged 
opportunity for dissent. So they dissented. European institutions provided 
extremist parties a legitimate means of accessing the political agenda. So they 
ran for office. Election to the European Parliament, confirmed the legitimacy 
of the extreme right, and aided in its implantation in domestic politics. 
International collaboration among far right groups at the European 
Parliament legitimated their status as an international movement, and 
further granted their movement credibility. This process of legitimation was 
uniquely possible because the European Community is a forum in which the 
major parties have no particular agenda. The impact of the political contest at 
this level is vague. Rather than addressing issues of a concrete nature, far 
more nebulous topics are debated: questions of national sovereignty and 
national identity; emctional, divisive issues. The extremist parties were the 
first to reintroduce nationalism into a debate dominated by internationalist 
views, and Europe responded. 

But if the push for greater integration in the EC during the 1980s 
created an opening for extremist parties, integration itself will assure their 
success. An integrated Europe fosters instability and disarray in party politics 
because it changes not just the environment in which the polity functions, 
but the polity itself. This instability may manifest itself in two ways. On the 


36 Stanislav Andreski, "Fascists as moderates," in Who were the Fascists? 
Larsen, Hagtvet and Myklebust, eds., Universitetsforlaget, Bergen, Norway, 
1980. 

37 The former term is,Seymore Martin Lipset's from his book, Political Man; 
the latter is from Stanislav Andreski's article, "Fascists as moderates," in Who 
were th ists? 

38 Michalina Vaughan, "The Extreme Right in France: 'Lepénisme' or the 
Politics of Fear," in Neo-Fascism in Europe, Cheles, Ferguson and Vaughan, eds. 
p. 215. 

39 Eva Kolinsky, "Socio-economic change and political culture in West 


Germany," from Political Culture in France and West Germany, John Gaffney 
and Eva Kolinsky, eds., Routledge, London, 1991, p. 59. 


one hand, the passing off of economic and social welfare provision from the 
state to the Community level removes the means political organizations 
have of effectively legitimating themselves in the provision of these goods. 
The loss of economic and social welfare issues eliminates the ground on 
which the great post-war coalitions were built: consensus over the growth of 
the welfare state. The fragmentation, polarization and delegitimization of the 
party system seems a likely outcome. On the other hand, European 
integration creates a de facto second regime under which European citizens 
are governed. The conflict between the two regimes, the one national and 
democratic, the other centralized and undemocratic, puts into question the 
political legitimacy of the nation state and the political institutions that 
operate it. 

Membership in the European Community has a profound, although 
often unrecognized affect on the functioning of domestic politics. Its 
common legislation has direct policy effects on the member states.40 
Community directives are juridically superior to national law, and in many 
cases, a state may be outvoted on issues that are then required to become 
national law. The EC constrains national freedom of manoeuvre, presents 
means for individual members to mobilize Community resources in support 
of national policy objectives (e.g. agriculture,) and member governments can 
deflect criticism by arguing the burden of responsibility lies with the EC rather 
than at the national level. Thus, the EC greatly affects the national policy 
process. 

At the same time, the nature of bargaining in the EC essentially 
political. It covers the politics of money, resource allocation, rule 
enforcement, interest articulation and aggregation-- all key attributes of a 
political system. 41 And yet Community affairs are treated as foreign policy 
concerns, outside direct democratic control. Thus despite the fact the the EC 
bears the characteristic of a political system, it lacks democratic political 
legitimacy. 

Currently, the EC is responsible for the free movement of goods, 
services, capital and with some limitations, people. But the spill-overs into 
other policy areas are significant. For example, the free movement of workers 
requires harmonization of social benefits such as social security, workers 
compensation, health care and the like. While the Community has not yet 
implemented a comprehensive social policy, negotiations toward such a 
policy limit national initiatives. The state's ability to raise taxes is restricted 
by the need to maintain a competitive economy, and sales tax, the VAT, is 
already regulated by the EC. The European Monetary System (EMS), with its 
Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM), limit monetary policy manipulation, again 
restricting the national state's ability to intervene in the economy. The recent 


40 Helen Wallace, "National Politics and Supranational Integration," p. 115 
41 Tbid., p. 113. 
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run on the French franc, coming in the wake of the removal of the British 
pound from the ERM, demonstrates the costs of participation in the system. 

Because basic social and economic welfare provision is regulated more 
and more at the Community level, it is less and less a source of legitimation 
for domestic political organizations. Traditional parties are still committed to 
the welfare states they created, yet they are less able to control and regulate it 
through economic and social policy. Political parties who once fiercely 
debated these policies can no longer clearly distinguish themselves on social 
and economic issues. The political Left and Right can offer very few real 
options to the electorate. The abandonment of the Socialist economic 
program in France in 1983 is an appropriate example. Political parties will 
have to turn to other issues in order to differentiate themselves from each 
other and to legitimate themselves vis 4 vis the electorate. However once 
questions of social and economic welfare are removed, achieving consensus 
and coalition becomes more difficult. Economic groupings were an effective 
coalition builder in post-war politics. The post war consensus on the value of 
the welfare state help to consolidate previously fragmented political systems, 
such as the French. It was this consensus that led in part to the formation of 
the European Economic Community. The remaining issues, the value 
oriented, quality of life, post-materialist issues, are emotional, divisive ones. 
And they are ones that threaten to monopolize the political agenda and 
polarize politics. The current debate over immigration and multi- 
culturalism is a good example. 

Furthermore, effective legitimacy is harder to achieve on value issues. 
If a political party can be elected to put a chicken in every pot and does so, it 
proves itself legitimate. But such legitimacy is harder to attain when the 
issue in question concerns the defining of a national identity in a multi- 
cultural state. It would not be surprising to see the emergence of parties for 
the preservation of this or that ethnic group, or for religious education, rise to 
dominate national politics. By gradually passing off the control of social and 
economic welfare provision the EC, integration is removing one of the most 
effective legitimating tools of the state, and source of political consensus and 
consolidation. 

The political party system is not the only institution under siege by 
European integration. The state itself has been put into question. Either the 
integration process must go forward, and include the development of 
institutions and democratic controls that will grant it democratic political 
legitimacy, or its powers must be significantly curtailed so as to bolster the 
flagging legitimacy of a nation state. Either development brings with it its 
own problems. Further integration requires the maturation of new political 
institutions to make the EC democratic. These institutions, the European 
Parliament for example, are only in an embryonic state. Returning to a less 
integrated situation, such as a free trade zone of independent states, means 
sacrificing the benefits of collective action. Either way, the current situation 
whereby Europe is governed by two regimes must be viewed as a transition 
only. If a purposeful attempt to effect one of the other of the changes does not 
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occur, than the unraveling of the political systems in Western Europe, of 
which the fragmentation of the party system is symptomatic, will proceed 
regardless of, and perhaps at a much greater costs to, the political, economic 
and social well-being of Europe's citizens. 
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Introduction 


From the premises that political parties are large 
organizations and that large organizations are generally 
"conservative" with regard to internal change, it is often inferred 
that parties will change only when their organizational survival is 
threatened. That is, a competitive party -- even though fashioned 
as a "responsive" mechanism for policy change -- will resist 
changing itself, whether organizationally or in identity, except 
and until it is deemed to be necessary for meeting its primary 
goal. And since competitive parties are assumed to be motivated 
primarily by electoral considerations, it is often further inferred 
that parties will change themselves only after suffering poor 
electoral performance. 


In an earlier paper, two of the authors of this paper have 
argued that the above view is based on somewhat faulty (or at least 
overgeneralized) premises, and have offered a revised theory of 
party change (Harmel and Janda, 1992). The revised theory, while 
still providing a major role for electoral performance in affecting 
party change, both broadens the applications of the notion of 
"party performance" and incorporates a number of "internal" factors 
in the more comprehensive explanatory model. 


Recently, two NSF-sponsored projects have directed their 
efforts toward collecting data with which to test theories of party 
change. The first, recently completed under the direction of 
Richard Katz and Peter Mair, tapped official party records for 
annualized data on a wide range of organizational variables, 
covering nineteen western democracies for the period 1960-1990. 
The second, still underway under the direction of Robert Harmel and 
Kenneth Janda, is also collecting annualized data on party 
characteristics, but this time using judgmental coding procedures 
to tap the “unofficial” story of parties’ goals, -organization, 
internal distribution of power, strategy/tactics, and 
ideological/issue orientation, for the’ period 1950-1990 and for 
just nineteen parties of the U.S., U.K., Germany, and Denmark. 


The current paper reports on tests of just parts of the 
integrated theory of party change (Harmel/Janda), using only 
preliminary data from their data collection project, and only for 
six parties of the U.K. and Germany (i-e., the only parties for 
which the data are currently complete enough to support these 
analyses). More specifically, this paper. reports . preliminary 
empirical analysis addressing what we find to be three of the most 
compelling parts of the integrated theory -- hypotheses associating 
party change with poor electoral performance and the "internal 
factors" of leadership change and change of dominant faction within 
the party. These are eventually treated in a “stepwise” fashion 
(i.e., attributing to leadership and factional change only party 
changes which could not also be accounted for by evaluation of bad 
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electoral performance), but all three are also treated in bivariate 
mode. The ultimate objective of these preliminary tests is to shed 
light on missing or particularly weak elements in the integrated 
theory of party change, so as to educate possible refinements of 
that theory. We can not, however, purport to have produced the 
"final word" on any of the subjects addressed here. 


Theory 
General Theoretical Framework 


Whether arguing that most changes in party organization in 
recent decades can be seen as a gradual erosion of the organization 
in a period of "system decline," or that parties have been "forced" 
to professionalize in response to environmental change, most 
statements about party change have given little attention to the 
parties’ own decision-making processes in effecting organizational 
change. In part, this neglect has probably been due to a general 
theoretical orientation that has given precedence to "primary" 
causes in explaining party change. 


In contrast, it is a major underlying premise of this paper 
that party change does not "just happen." Decisions to change a 
party’s organization or identity face a wall of resistance common 
to large organizations, such that a successful effort to change the 
party will normally involve not only a good reason but also the 
building of a coalition of support. In our view, then, while the 


good reason (i.e. stimulus for change) may be externally induced, 
the designing and successful implementation of a responsive change 
will be highly dependent upon internal factors. 


Theory: Electoral Performance 


Though the “external stimuli" (or "“shocks;" see Harmel and 
Janda, 1992, pp 7-11) may take several forms, a prominent view in 
the literature on large, competitive parties is that at least 
parties of that size and type tend to be most responsive to shocks 
of an electoral nature. Specifically, it has at times been argued 
that such parties change -- or at least, change dramatically -- 
only in response to bad electoral performance. This view has been 
succinctly summarized as "defeat is the mother of party change" 
(Janda, 1990, p 5; see also pages 6-7 for references to supporting 
literature), which may be translated into the following formal 
hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: Poor electoral performance is a necessary, but 
not necessarily sufficient, condition for party 
change. 


In our empirical analysis, this hypothesis will be the first 
addressed, along with a corollary: 


Hypothesis la: The relationship between poor electoral 
performance and party change is stronger for 
large, competitive parties than for small 
parties, generally speaking. 


The latter corollary is consistent with the fact that most 
references to bad elections as a factor in change tend to be found 
in discussions of larger parties, and with our view that -- 
especially for small parties -- other goals (e.g. advocacy of a 
"pure" ideology or issue position; see Harmel and Janda, 1992, pp 
8-9) may actually supersede electoral success in considerations of 
the party’s organization and especially its identity. A version of 
the latter view has previously been expressed by Frank Wilson 
(1989, p12): 


In western democracies, the principal measure of party success 
or failure is election victory. This competition for votes is 
the central focus of activity for the major parties. Marginal 
parties may be able to offer supporters other rewards such as 
friendships or ideological fulfillment even if they cannot win 
power. But major parties expect to contend for national power 
and they are expected to do so by their activists and their 
voters. When a major party appears unable to complete 
successfully, that becomes a powerful stimulus for change. 
(emphasis added) 


Hypothesis la also reflects the further consideration that 
while dramatic electoral defeats may serve as a strong impetus for 
large parties -- experienced with electoral success -- to change, 
it might be that small (and especially new) parties -- perhaps 
expecting poor electoral results -- would take electoral defeat in 
stride while seeing unexpected electoral success as a wakeup call 
to potential benefits of change. For instance, a small party that 
was developed primarily to promote a message (more so than to 
govern) may not be shocked by electoral stagnation or even 
downturns, but an extraordinary electoral success could give fuel 
to those within the party who may be bent on a more organized, 
pragmatic, vote-seeking approach. "If we can do that well without 
paying attention to the organization or to the opinion polls, 
imagine how well we could do with an organizational overhaul and a 
bit of image makeover," the argument might go. 


In any case, though the "performance theory of party change” 
is very appealing for its parsimony, it is also likely that it is 
simply too simple (i.e. ignores too much of the complexity of party 
life) to hold up, alone, in the face of empirical testing. And 
while the performance theory may be prominent today among theories 
of party change, the literature has certainly suggested other rival 
~~ or better put, complementary -- factors as well. Among. these 
are two types of change taking place within the party itself, 
changes in party leader and changes in the party’s dominant faction 
(or coalition). 


Theory: Leadership Change 


Do party leaders make a difference with regard to party 
change? If past electoral performance or other "external" factors 
could explain all party change, then the role of leaders would 
presumably be limited to an "intervening" one. Even proponents of 
electoral performance theory have not discounted the fact that some 
leaders are more oriented and better equipped to respond to the 
electoral stimuli with party change, while other leaders could deny 
the desirability of change or fail in efforts to make it happen 
(e.g., Janda, 1990, p 10; Wilson, 1989, pp 13 and 17). Someone 
must assess the recent electoral performance, as well as the 
chances for doing better the next time, and in the parties’ 
literature, it is generally assumed that the party leaders play a 
critical role in such assessments (Deschouwer, 1992, p 13; Wilson, 
1989, p 17; see also Burns, 1978, p 311). Likewise, it is 
generally assumed that leaders will be instrumental in devising and 
implementing strategies (whether for change or maintenance of the 
status quo) consistent with those assessments. Different leaders 
will assess things differently; different leaders have different 
abilities with which to develop and implement changes when they do 
want them. At least in these ways, there is general agreement that 
leaders, and who the leaders are, can make a difference. And 
hence, it can be inferred that when one leader is replaced by 
another of more positive orientation or with better skills 
regarding change, the change of leader itself may prove to be a 
facilitating event (Janda, 1990, p 11). 


It is also reasonable, though, to posit that there are 
situations within which the role of the leader may go beyond 
"intervening," i.e. where the leader and the leader’s own wishes 
may be the ultimate cause of change. Party leaders need followers 
in order to effect change, and depending on the structure of a 
specific party, the most critical followers may be voters, 
activists, members, or some combination from the latter. If the 
critical support base within the party changes on its own, or if it 
can be changed or persuaded to change by the leader him/herself, 
then this would presumably be one situation (especially in the 
latter case) within which leaders could do more than just respond 
to external cues and pressures in effecting party change. 


In assessing theoretically whether leaders (and hence change 
of leaders) may be factors in party change, two relevant points 
seem clear. First, as relates to the paragraphs above, different 
leaders bring somewhat different abilities and orientations to the 
job, and sometimes the differences between one leader and his/her 
successor can be substantial.” Second, the typical organizational 
leader will want to leave his or her mark upon the organization. 
Since party leaders know from the beginning that their period in 
office may be short, it can further be expected that they will want 
to make a mark quickly. Third, new party leaders will almost 
always find need for some level of organizational innovation as 
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part of strategy for consolidating power (Panebianco, 1988, p 244). 
And fourth, from the standpoint of the organization, leadership 
changes are generally destabilizing events (Gilmore, 1988, p 12). 
From these premises, it is an easy matter to infer that leadership 
change should result in party change, and to place political 
parties within Gilmore’s observation with regard to organizations 
generally: 


Leadership transitions represent a "natural entry point" (Yin, 
1976) for change... The transition is an occasion to rethink 
the commitment to the present agenda, to reflect on roads not 
taken in the past, and to review future choices... Leadership 
transitions are thus volatile moments in the life cycles of 
organizations, occasions for renewal as well as_ for 
regression. (1988, pp 11 and 14) 


which we restate as: 


Hypothesis 2: Leadership change is a sufficient, though 
not necessary, condition for party change. 


But since some leadership changes themselves derive from (or 
at least follow shortly behind) bad electoral performances, and 
since the electoral stimuli may then be seen as the ultimate cause 
of any consequent party changes, it behooves us in our empirical 
analysis to determine the extent to which leadership change alone 
could conceivably contribute to explanation of party change, even 
controlling for electoral performance. Since Hypothesis 2 is broad 
enough to cover both circumstances, it is easy to further infer 


Hypothesis 2a: Leadership change is associated with party 
change, even with all possible direct effects 
of bad performance (and resulting leadership 
changes) already removed. 


The extent to which changes of leader will actually result in 
party change obviously depends upon such factors as the extent to 
which the new leader’s desires and strategies for the party are 
different from those of the predecessor, the personal abilities of 
the new leader to effect the changes he/she wants, and the extent 
to which the party is willing to (or perhaps must, according to the 
internal power structure) follow the leader. The latter condition 
actually consists of two important components: the willingness of 
the groups currently "in power" within the party to support the 
initiatives of the leader, and the extent to which the leadership 
position is itself equipped with the powers necessary to effect 
change independently of others’ support. The first of these 
components is directly related to what we call "change of dominant 
faction," and that topic will be discussed in detail below. The 
second, the formal structure of power and the leader’s place in it, 
requires some attention here. 


It is one thing to posit that party leaders are directly 
involved in affecting party change, and hence that changes in party 
leaders themselves create special opportunities for significant 
change. However, to further assume that all party leaders have the 
same opportunities for changing their parties would be to lose 
sight not only of the specific characteristics of the leader and 
the circumstances under which he/she assumes office, but especially 
the extent to which limitations are placed upon leaders by the 
structures and rules of their own parties. 


On this last point, we need only consider the two largest 
British parties for an example of how much variance can exist 
within a single party system on latitude for leaders to act. The 
contrast between the immense powers and wide latitude afforded to 
Conservative leaders, on the one hand, and the severe limitations 
placed upon Labour leaders, on the other, has been well documented. 
According to Beloff and Peele (1985, p 178), for instance, 


..the Conservative manifesto will very much reflect the 
personal style of the party leader rather than, as in the 
Labour Party, being the product of a complex process of 
accommodation and collective decision-making. The 
Conservative leader enjoys a great deal of autonomy throughout 
the Conservative Party... ultimately the tone and the 
priorities of party policy are as much personal as reflective 
of party opinion generally. 


And not only do general policy thrusts themselves conform to 
leaders’ preferences, but the "machinery for policy-making in the 
Conservative Party will also reflect the preferences of the 
leadership." In contrast, Seyd (1993, p 72) has described the 
difficulties that Labour leaders face in trying to effect change: 


Structural constraints have always made Labour an extremely 
difficult party to lead. One of these constraints has been 
that, as a consequence of its formal institutional links with 
the trade unions, the party has operated within certain 
political parameters... Another has been the party’s divided 
power structure, with no single source of legitimate 
authority... In addition, the party leadership has been 
constrained by an ethos that has placed great stress on the 
democratic role of party members." 


And finally, to make matters even worse for the most recent Labour 
leaders, “the party activists, who may have been most dedicated to 
principles, gained significant powers in the late 1970s." (See 
also Wilson, 1989, p 20). 


Inclusion of these two parties among our six cases, along with 
the fact that the CDU resembles the Conservatives and the SPD 
resembles Labour in these regards,’ will afford us an opportunity 
to address 


Hypothesis 2b: The relationship between leadership changes 
and party change is stronger for parties with 
strong leadership structures and for parties 
with severely limited leaders, generally 
speaking. 


Theory: Change of Dominant Faction 


In addition to leadership change, another type of event in 
internal party politics warrants examination as a possible, 
significant contributor to party change. It is well documented in 
the parties’ literature that factionalism is a fact of life within 
most political parties (e.g., see Sartori, 1976, p 72). It is not 
uncommon for rival factions to engage in struggles for control of 
their party’s apparatus (Nyomarkay, 1965; Pfeffer and Salancik, 
1990; Ignazi, 1992). These struggles typically involve conflicts 
arising from competing demands, and in those producing a new 
dominant coalition/faction, may ultimately result in changes in the 
party’s organization and/or direction. 


Both Panebianco (1988) and Ignazi (1992) have associated party 
change with changes in the internal power relationships among 
groups within the party. Panebianco, for instance, argues that as 
a consequence of the modifications within the internal power 
relationships, organizational changes may be effected to reflect 
the changes in power distribution. "[C]ertain rules of the game -- 
namely, rules of internal competition -- are changed (and sometimes 
ratified by statutory revisions), because the new leaders must 
support their newly acquired control of the party with 
organizational innovations" (Panebianco, 1988, p 244). 


Hence, it is certainly reasonable to consider change in a 
party’s dominant faction(s) to be a likely source of significant 
party change. However, the tremendous difficulty in identifying 
the specific factional composition of most parties, compounded by 
the even greater difficulty of identifying the details of change in 
power relationships among the factions, have contributed to scarce 
study of the consequences of changes in those relationships. 
Though our own foray into this area has at times been frustrating, 
it has nevertheless resulted in a few highly preliminary data with 
which we can begin to analyze 


Hypothesis 3: Change of dominant faction within a party is 
associated with party change. 


Data and Approach 


This study utilizes party change data collected in 1991-93 for 
Harmel and Janda’s NSF-sponsored project. The data are annualized 
for the period 1950-1990, and were collected using judgmental 
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coding techniques. The latter involved coding on the basis of 
English-language literature on the relevant parties (using 
procedures similar to those employed by Janda for the earlier ICPP 
project; see Janda, 1980), using detailed coding instructions. The 
cases analyzed here are the British Labour, Conservative, and 
Liberal parties, and the German SPD, CDU, and FDP. This set of 
cases allows for comparisons to be made between large and small 
parties, parties with strong and weak leadership structures, and 
parties of two- and multi-party systems. Obviously, we are aware 
of the limitations of inferring from comparisons of so few cases, 
and caution readers that all findings must be considered highly 
preliminary. 


The dependent variable in our analyses is "party change," 
measured for a given number of years (normally two year periods for 
these analyses, for reasons explained below) as (1) the number of 
changes across 26 organizational variables and 17 issue variables 
(see lists in Appendix 1) and (2) the weighted sum of magnitudes of 
change across the same variables.‘ (Across the six parties, 210 
discrete changes were coded from 1950 through 1990. Though, 
obviously, we cannot claim that our procedures have tapped every 
change, we do believe that these data cover most important changes 
and are a good representation of the totality.) 


Independent variables include electoral performance, 
leadership change, and dominant faction change. Our electoral 
performance variable was coded by Kenneth Janda and Paul Sum, on 
the basis of their examination of the party’s actual electoral 
performance in each relevant election, along with literature 
references pertaining to the party’s own evaluation of the 
performance, using detailed coding instructions (see Appendix 2). 
Leadership changes were coded by Uk Heo for each of the six 
parties; data include not only the date of each change, but also 
literature-based judgements pertaining to the reason for the 
change. Factional changes were identified by Alexander Tan on the 
basis of relevant party literature. 


Our choice of analytical tools has been guided by (1) 
determination not to employ inappropriately sophisticated 
techniques to highly preliminary data for so few cases, and (2) 
concern for choosing tools that are appropriate for examining each 
particular hypothesis. The second consideration has resulted in 
some variance in techniques across hypotheses. Generally, analyses 
consist of simple comparisons of percentages and means. 


Though we can not claim sufficient control for (or elimination 
of) plausible rival explanations to justify consideration as causal 
analysis, it is nonetheless the case that our search for 
association is driven by the desire to find evidence with which to 
judge at least the plausibility of our hypotheses. Hence, it was 
important that we design the associational analyses so as to 
provide reasonable preliminary tests of those hypotheses. 
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In that vein, it is important to consider which changes might 
reasonably be attributed to a given event (e.g. election, or change 
of leader and/or dominant faction). On the one hand, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that responsive changes would be immediate. 
It could take some time for a new leader to develop the details of 
a reform plan, for instance, or to consolidate power with which to 
make it happen. Likewise, it could take some time for a party to 
analyze its performance in the past election, and to develop and 
implement a suitable response. (There is also the technical 
problem that it may be necessary to wait for the next party 
conference in order to formally introduce some change, and that it 
could actually take two conferences before it could be 
implemented. ) 


On the other hand, it would be unreasonable to attribute all 
changes during a given inter-election period to a past election 
performance if, for instance, that period extended for five or six 
years. In other words, it must be assumed that even a party’s 
memory span is finite. After a certain period of time has passed, 
too many other events would have interceded for us to simply assume 
that the past election is the only, or even the most important, 
factor in the decision to make a particular change. 


Our solution -- which we readily admit is an imperfect one -- 
is to treat changes for the two years following an election or a 
leadership change as reasonably attributable to that event. 
(Because we do not think it reasonable to assume that changes will 
follow immediately upon an election or a leadership change, we do 
not include changes occurring in the same calendar year as the 
event itself. For factional changes, our procedures are different, 
as explained later.) So, for example, with an election in 1965, we 
would associate the accumulation of changes for 1966 and 1967. 
With a leadership change taking place in 1982, we would associate 
other party changes occurring in 1983 and 1984, and so on. From a 
strictly methodological standpoint, this strategy has the positive 
side effect of standardizing the periods over which changes in the 
"dependent variables" are accumulated. 


(For graphical chronologies of performance, leadership change, 
and party change, see Figures la through 6b.) 


Empirical Analysis 
Analysis: Electoral Performance 


According to Hypothesis 1, a party’s evaluation of poor 
electoral performance is a necessary, though not necessarily 
sufficient, condition for party change. In other words, though not 
all bad electoral performances will necessarily result in change, 
all party change should be attributable to bad elections. A 
reasonable standard by which to judge this hypothesis would seem to 
be simply the proportion of all change which is conceivably 
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attributable to poor election performances. Following our approach 
of attributing only changes taking place within two years of an 
event to that particular event, only changes: taking place within 
two years of poor electoral performances are even conceivably 
supportive of Hypothesis 1. Changes taking place after good 
elections, or more than two years after bad elections, would 
cumulate as refutational evidence. 


Tables 1 and 2 present percents of total magnitudes and 
numbers, respectively, of changes following three types of 
electoral performance. Bad electoral performances account for only 
one fifth (41 of 210, or 19.5%) of all changes and one fourth 
(24.5%) of all magnitude of change, across the six parties. The 
least support comes from the Conservative party, and ironically, 
the greatest support comes from the Labour party.° 


Hypothesis la posits that the relationship between bad 
electoral performance and party change should be stronger for large 
than for small parties, on average. This hypothesis is based on 
the premise that all large parties are heavily concerned with 
electoral success, while small parties may give higher priority to 
other goals, and hence to other standards of success. Our 
preliminary analysis provides mixed evidence with regard to this 
hypothesis. Though bad electoral performances could account for a 
much smaller proportion of party change in the FDP than in the CDU, 
SPD, or Labour party, it is actually the large Conservative party 
which provides the least support for the original Hypothesis 1, 
while the smaller Liberal party is among the stronger supporters. 


In fairness to Hypothesis 1a, we should note that there are 
only two small parties included in this analysis, and of those the 
Liberal party must be thought of as primarily vote-seeking and the 
FDP as primarily office benefits-seeking throughout the period. A 
fairer test of this hypothesis must await inclusion of small 
parties with other primary goals. It is interesting, nonetheless, 
to note that the FDP -- a benefits-seeking party in a multi-party, 
coalition-prone environment -- appears less responsive to bad 
elections than the Liberals -- a vote-seeking party in a situation 
where coalitions are highly unlikely. 


It is also interesting to note from that three of the parties 
(the FDP, SPD, and Conservatives) averaged as much or slightly more 
change following good election performances as after bad elections. 


The bottom line from this rather generous assessment of the 
adequacy of performance theory is that the theory, by itself, 
leaves large amounts of party change unaccounted for. Though poor 
electoral performances could conceivably have contributed to 
significant amounts of change in each of the parties, in no case is 
that amount a majority of change, not to mention the totality as 
predicted by Hypothesis 1. So while electoral performance remains 
a strong candidate for inclusion in an integrated theory of party 
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change, this analysis should help put to rest any lingering 
thoughts that all, or even most, party change: is directly 
attributable to poor electoral performances.° 


Analysis: Leadership Change 


To enable direct comparison of the relative strengths of 
bivariate association of electoral performance and leadership 
change with party change, we have presented in Table 3 the 
percentages of total magnitude and number of party changes that 
have taken place within two years of leadership changes. 
Comparison of Table 3 with Tables 1 and 2 reveals that the 
proportions of party change following leadership change are higher 
than those following poor electoral performances for some parties 
and lower for others. 


It must be noted before continuing, though, that to subject 
leadership change to the type of analysis presented in Table 3 is 
to act as though leadership change is posited as a necessary 
condition for party change, as was the case for the original 
electoral performance hypothesis. In other words, by asking what 
percentage of a party’s change could conceivably be attributed to 
leadership change, we are subjecting Hypothesis 2 to an 
inappropriate test, and one which is unfairly harsh. Given this, 
it is particularly impressive that leadership change fares as well 
as it does in comparison to electoral performance theory, when 
judged by a standard more appropriate to the latter. The fact that 
leadership change alone could account for more change than could be 
attributed to bad electoral performances for the Conservatives, the 
FDP, and the CDU is testimony to the strength of leadership change, 
even as compared to election performance. 


According to our Hypothesis 2, which posits that leadership 
change is sufficient but not necessary for party change, we are not 
suggesting that leadership change should account for any particular 
percentage of overall party change. What we are positing is that 
every time there is a leadership change, there should be a party 
change following closely on its heels. Hence, a reasonable, direct 
test of Hypothesis 2 would be to ascertain-the percentage of 
leadership changes which have resulted in party change, as has been 
done for Table 4. By this standard, Hypothesis 2 gains maximum 
support from the cases of the CDU and the Conservatives, but lower 
levels of support from the FDP, SPD, and Labour, with no support at 
all from the Liberal party. 


While the findings of Table 4 provide only mixed support for 
the original hypothesis, they conform very closely to what would be 
predicted from Hypothesis 2b, which posits stronger results only 
for parties with stronger leadership structures. Of the parties in 
this analysis, the Conservatives and the CDU are known to have the 
strongest leadership structures, and for both parties, 100% of 
leadership changes from 1950 through 1989 were associated with 
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party change occurring within the following two years. The SPD and 
Labour, for which the leadership structures are known to be much 
weaker, posted substantially lower levels of association between 
leadership and party change. For the Liberals, governed largely by 
committee (Ingle, 1987, p 177-178) and where leadership by the 
parliamentary group leader was challenged on several fronts (see 
Ingle, 1987, p 78; Lees and Kimber, 1972, p 82), none of the four 
leadership changes was followed by party change. 


So, our data do provide considerable evidence of the 
hypothesized relationship between leadership change and party 
change, especially when differences in leadership structures are 
taken into account. Still, it remains to be seen the extent to 
which performance and leadership change hypotheses -- both of which 
have received some support -- may work cumulatively rather than 
redundantly to explain party change. That is, can the one factor 
complement (i.e., add to) the explanation already provided by the 
other, rather than merely competing with it for the same turf? 


For those situations where leadership changes (for our cases, 
12 of the 29) themselves derive from (or at least follow shortly 
behind) bad electoral performances, it is impossible for our 
analytical approach to separately assign the partialled "effects" 
of the two simultaneously occurring events (i.e., upon party change 
occurring within one or two years of both of them). However, since 
our point of departure for this study was performance theory, and 
since electoral performance is more often cited as a primary cause 
of party change, it seems reasonable for this preliminary analysis 
to assign all shared effects to the bad electoral performances. 
This, obviously, maximizes the difficulty with which party change 
can still be attributed to leadership change, since maximum effects 
of performance have already been removed. In effect, we are asking 
whether leadership change is associated with the residuals of the 
performance-change relationship. This is, after all, precisely 
what is called for by Hypothesis 2a. 


Table 5 reveals that after assigning to bad electoral 
performances the changes that could reasonably be attributed to 
both electoral performance and leadership change, large increments 
of residual party change could still be attributed to leadership 
change. This is true for five of the six parties, but it is 
especially true for the Conservatives, SPD, and FDP. For the 
Conservatives, for instance, the three bad elections alone could 
account for only 9% of total party change, and without allowing for 
overlapping explanation, the five leadership changes could 
conceivably account for an additional 36%.’ 


Analysis: Dominant Faction Change 


Hypothesis 3 posits a relationship between dominant faction 
change and party change. While factional change is viewed as 
contributing to special opportunities for party change, there is no 
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implication that change of dominant faction is necessary for party 
change. Evidence of large amounts of change occurring 
simultaneously with or shortly (i.e. within two years) after 
changes of dominant faction would be supportive of this hypothesis 
(and. especially if the same party changes could not be accounted 
for by the other factors treated above). 


Based on our examination of the literature of the parties 
included in this study, we have identified three dominant faction 
changes during the 1950-1990 period -- one each in the SPD (the 
change from traditionalists to new socialists and radicals in 
1957), Labour (from right to left in 1963-65), and the Conservative 
party (the establishment of the right from 1975-79).* In all three 
cases, some party change occurred within a few years of the 
internal power shift, and in each case it would be reasonable to 
attribute at least some of the party change to the change in 
dominant faction. For the Labour party, however, the party changes 
were not of the magnitude and/or type to be captured by our 
measurement of party change. Nonetheless, we note them here for 
the sake of completeness (but will return to this point in the last 
paragraph of this section). 


For the Labour party, the introduction of what some have 
characterized as a more liberal regime resulted from increasing 
dominance of the left in party decision making (1963-65). 
Beginning from July/August 1966, the left wrested control of the 
Chief Whip and House Leader positions from the right. The 
appointments of Silkin (Chief Whip) and Crossman (Leader of the 
House) facilitated: experiments with a more lenient party management 
type. Crossman,. as a key figure in the Bevanite left, consistently 
objected to the right’s social democratic centralism, arguing "for 
a more pluralist conception of party democracy which placed less 
emphasis upon the will of the majority and more upon the ability of 
minorities to challenge and replace the holders of power" (Shaw, 
1988, p 159). Not coincidentally, parliamentary discipline was 
loosened by 1967, as one of several elements of a "generally more 
relaxed atmosphere in the party" (Shaw, 1988, p 172). 


In the Conservative party, the changes in dominant factions 
(1975-77) as a result of Thatcher’s leadership were reflected by 
1979 in numerous ideological changes to the right (Crewe and 
Searing, 1988; Panebianco, 1988). "The change in the dominant 
coalition composition and the victory of the rightist tendencies 
brought about a deep restructuring of organizational physiognony: 
an alteration of the rules of internal competition and a 
‘succession of ends,’ i.e. a radical redefinition of the 
Conservative identity around Thatcher-type ‘neo-liberalism’" 
(Panebianco, 1988, p 251). 


In the SPD, dramatic changes in the party’s identity (i.e., 
taking the form of a redesigned program) occurred at least 
partially as a result of changes in the internal power 
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relationships among competing groups. By 1957, the dominant 
coalition in the SPD had changed from the traditionalists to the 
new socialists and radicals. The latter groups, led by Brandt, 
Schmidt, Erler, Wehner, and Schiller, campaigned to reform the 
party (Panebianco, 1988; Derbyshire, 1987). "Their aim was to 
modernise the party and bring it into line with the changed 
circumstances of the postwar era of economic growth, political 
integration, and changing social structures" (Derbyshire, 1987, p 
15). The most important consequence was adoption in 1959 of the 
Bad Godesberg program, a "fundamental re-definition of social 
democracy -- disavowing the party’s traditional Marxist 
connections, class orientation, anti-clericalism, and accepting the 
new ‘social market economy’ and membership of NATO and the EEC" 
(Derbyshire, 1987, p 15; Goldman, 1974). 


We did not, in our discussion of theory on the role of 
dominant faction change in party change, develop’ specific 
hypotheses pertaining to the possible location of factional 
displacement in the causal chain (as we did for leadership, in 
noting that some leadership changes themselves result from bad 
electoral performances). This is for two reasons. First, there is 
no compelling reason to expect that bad electoral performances are 
either necessary or sufficient reasons for dominant faction change. 
In fact, we see no compelling reason to expect much a relationship 
between the two at all. (For the record, of the three cases of 
dominant faction change discussed here, only the Conservative 
factional change took place within two years of a bad electoral 
performance. ) And second, while dominant faction changes are 
highly likely to result in leadership changes, it is also true that 
leadership change may create circumstances conducive to change of 
dominant faction. As Gilmore (1988, p 11) has argued for 
organizations generally: 


[Djuring a leadership struggle in an organization, dormant 
fault lines, such as between the old guard and young turks, or 
among ethnic groups, may re-emerge; new alliances are forged 
as different factions jockey for influence. Different hopes 
and ideas are projected onto the leader. The status quo is 
shaken up. People who have been out of the dominant coalition 
get a chance to be influential in the new administration. 


In this light, it is interesting to note that two of the three 
dominant faction changes discussed above (i.e. those in Labour and 
the Conservatives) themselves derived from leadership changes. The 
dominant faction change in the Labour party was part of Wilson’s 
consolidation of power, as he recruited like-minded leftists into 
positions of power (Haseler, 1980). Similarly, the choice of 
Thatcher to lead the Conservatives openned doors to the Selsdon 
Group and the Monday Club that had hitherto been closed to then. 


Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to conclude, even in these 
two cases, that factional change could add nothing to explanation 
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of party change that was not already covered by leadership change 
alone. In fact, by precise application of our two-year rule, the 
party changes discussed in the paragraphs above (which, admittedly, 
for Labour were not captured by our own measure of party change) 
could not be attributed to the leadership changes themselves, 
though they could be attributed to the resulting factional changes. 
It is, indeed, reasonable to posit that the combination of 
leadership and factional change -- whether coincident or sequential 
~- creates opportunities for change that are greater than what 
either event would accomplish alone. And even in those cases where 
the factional change is completely attributable to a leadership 
change, it may be that the factional change was absolutely 
essential in order for the leader to accomplish the party change 
(along these lines, see Gilmore, 1988, p 12). 


In any case, any conclusions that we would draw from this 
preliminary analysis of factional change stand on very shaky 
ground, given that (1) the six parties provide so few cases of 
dominant faction change and (2) the organizational changes that we 
have mentioned for Labour were not even captured by our own measure 
of party change. Hence, we are loath to claim anything like a 
concrete conclusion from this portion of the paper. Nevertheless, 
we do feel that this analysis has yielded important heuristic 
evidence to support further research into the hypothesized 
relationship between dominant faction change and party change. 


Conclusions 


This paper has reported the first empirical findings from a 
larger study of party change, the most important underlying premise 
of which is that party change does not “just happen," either 
randomly or in automatic response to external stimuli. Resting on 
that premise, this project has been directed toward helping to 
identify the finite set of factors -- including both internal and 
external -- which together may explain decisions of parties to 
change themselves. And in that vein, our hypotheses have dealt not 
only with external stimuli for party change, but also with internal 
factors which may create special opportunities for change. 


The results from our preliminary empirical analyses have 
generally supported the view that while external factors (and most 
especially, poor electoral performances) may act as important 
stimuli for change, there is also an important role for the social 
(i.e., sub-party) actor to play in the theory of party change. Our 
test of electoral performance theory revealed that while a 
substantial portion of total party change could conceivably be 
linked to bad electoral performances, the latter falls considerably 
short of being either a necessary (as originally hypothesized) or 
sufficient condition for change, with large residuals remaining for 
all parties. Our search for complementary factors led us to posit 
an important role for change in organizational actors (i.e., 
leaders and dominant factions) in explaining some of the residuals. 
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And indeed, our data provide evidence for such a role. 


Obviously, much remains to be done to increase our 
understanding of why parties change. Most immediately, this study 
can (and will) be improved by additional conceptual and operational 
work, by the addition of more data for more cases representing more 
countries, and by the use of more sophisticated analytical tools 
(when those are appropriate). But even with the highly preliminary 
nature of our analyses, we are nonetheless encouraged by the amount 
of support that has been found here for the general theoretical 
framework. And most particularly, we have gained new confidence 
for suggesting that future theoretical and empirical work should 
focus even more attention on internal decision-making processes. 
If our preliminary analyses are correct, party change doesn’t "just 
happen;" and leaders and factions may indeed make a difference. 


| 
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Notes 


1.But before discussing the hypothesized relationships between each 
of these factors and our dependent variable of "party change," we 
should briefly note why we do not include the former in our 
measurement of the latter. That is, if leadership and factional 
changes are themselves changes within the party, why are they 
treated as independent variables rather than as parts of the 
cumulation of party changes we are seeking to explain? We have 
reasoned that changes in party leader and in dominant 
faction/coalition are unlike changes in organization or party 
identity, in that the former are often the direct results of 
"natural" occurrences (e.g. a leader’s death and consequent 
replacement) or internal power struggles rather than deliberative 
processes involving the party generally, and in addition, it is 
understood from the time of the change (especially in the case of 
leadership) that the new situation will be only temporary. 


2.Two well documented cases of party leaders who are widely 
recognized as having brought special leadership skills to the task 
of changing their parties are Mitterand (e.g. see Wilson, 1989, p 
17) and Kinnock (e.g. see Seyd, 1993, pp 71-75, 96) 


3.We can note correspondence between Labour and the SPD on lack of 
leadership control, with the latter having collective leadership 
which has at times frustrated an individual leader’s attempts to 
alter the party (Wilson, 1989, p 20). Likewise, there is 
correspondence between the Conservatives and the CDU, both with 
strong leadership control. For the CDU, it has generally been the 
case that the national level of organization consists of little 
more than a “chancellor’s association" except during election 
periods (Kolinsky, 1984; Pridham, 1977 ). Even when the CDU 
attempted to copy the organization of the SPD in 1967, this turned 
our to be little more than symbolic (Kolinsky, 1984), with the 
chancellor remaining clearly in control of the national level of 
organization. 


4.The coding procedures for each variable instructed the coder to 
apply to each party for each year one of a set (with the sizes of 
sets ranging from 3 to 19) of integer values, each of which was 
assigned to a verbal description. With a change consisting of any 
change of values between consecutive years for a given variable, we 
computed a "weighted" magnitude for every such change. The 
weighted magnitude was computed as the absolute value of the 
difference between the consecutive codes, divided by the number of 
intervals in the scale for that particular variable. For instance, 
a change from 5 to 3 on an issue variable (for which the range of 
consists of 11 integers from -5 to +5), would have weighted 
magnitude of 2/10 = .20. Each party, for each year, was then 
assigned a cumulative magnitude of change equal to the sum of all 
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weighted magnitudes of change recorded for that party for that 
year. (Changes were assigned to the second year of the consecutive 
years during which the change took place.) 


5.Taking the totality of inter-election periods into account (i.e. 
attributing all changes within such a period to the preceding 
election), support increases for all parties (not surprisingly), 
but most dramatically for the three British parties, and most 
dramatically of all for the Labour party. Eighty-eight percent of 
the Labour parties’ changes, accounting for 92% of the total 
magnitude of change, took place in periods following bad electoral 
performances. However, as we noted earlier, it is problematic to 
assume that parties are reacting totally or even mostly to an 
election that took place more than two years earlier. 


Percent of Total Magnitude of Change Following Each 
Type of Electoral Performance, for Entire Inter-election Period 


(With Average for Elections of That Type) 


CDU FDP SPD Cons Lab Lib 
after: 
Bad el. 34 (11) 37 (9) 47 (9) 40 (13) 92 (13) 65 ( 8) 
Tolerable 45 (11) 20 (10) 17 ( 9) 15 ( 8) 4 ( 2) 35 (12) 
Good ea. { F 43 (11) 36 (10) 45 ( 8) 4 ( 2) 0 ( 0) 


Percent of Total Number of Changes Following Each 
Type of Electoral Performance, for Entire Inter-election Period 


(With Average for Elections of That Type) 


CDU FDP SPD Cons Lab Lib 
after: 


Bad el. 33 (11) 39 (10) 31 (6) 50 (17) 88 (13) 64 ( 8) 
Tolerable 48 (12) 17 (9) 19 (10) 212 (11) 6 (3) 36 (12) 
Good 19 (6) 44 (11) 50 (15) 29 (5) 6 ( 3) 0 ( 0) 


6.If changes throughout inter-election periods were attributed to 
previous election performances (i.e. instead of following our two- 
year rule) there would, of course, be more (though still not 
sufficient) support for such a conclusion. See Note #5. 
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7.Though: it: is beyond the scope of this paper to examine all of the 
details of the relationship between leadership change and party 
change, it is nonetheless interesting to note here that there is 
some’ supporting evidence of a corollary relationship between the 
"cause" of the leadership change and the magnitude of subsequent 
party change. Positing that > "politically" caused leadership 
changes -will ~result~ in -more substaritial party change than 
"naturally" caused leadership changes, we find that there is indeed 
such a relationship. 


For our analysis (see table below) we have treated such factors as 
a leader’s death or illness, a voluntary decision to pursue a 
different career, voluntary retirement due to old age or personal 
frustration, and rule-mandated leadership elections (i.e. in which 
factional politics was not involved) as "natural causes." 
Leadership changes involving factional struggles or generational 
considerations, or where parties were merged, are considered 
examples of leadership changes due _ to “internal power 
redistribution." -And finally, changes of leader in which past or 
future electoral performance was the major consideration are 
treated as resulting from “electoral performance reasons." 


Magnitude and Number of Party Changes, 
by Type of Leadership Change 


(Within Two Years; for All Parties) 


Reason for Chg # of Changes Total Magn Average # Average Magn 


Natural Cause (9) 
Electoral Perf (11) 


Int Pow Redist (9) 


Combining data for all six parties, the thirty leadership changes 
from 1950 through 1989 break almost equally among the three types. 
Analysis of total and average’ magnitudes and numbers of changes 
associated with two-year periods after the leadership changes 
reveals substantial differences among the three types. When 
changes due to "internal power redistribution" and "electoral 
performance reasons" are combined as the "political" factors in 
leadership change, the average numbers and magnitudes of associated 
party changes are more than double the respective figures for 
leadership changes due to "natural” causes. Though the impact of 
change in dominant faction on party change will be treated more 
fully. in the next section, we should note here that one of the 
leadership changes due to "natural causes" (i.e., Gaitskell’s 
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death) precipitated a dominant faction change. If it were assumed 
that the three associated party changes (with combined magnitude of 
-34) were attributable more to the faction change than to the 
natural cause, per se, and if the figures in the first row of the 
above table were adjusted downward accordingly, the relationship of 
leadership change type to amount of party change would be even more 
substantial. These findings based on our preliminary data would 
seem to warrant additional analysis of this relationship, .once data 
for additional cases are available. 


8.For the Conservatives, Norton (1993) notes that two groups became 
identified as "Thatcherites" in the mid 1970s. (For our purposes, 
we consider the core of the change to have taken place during 1975- 
1977.) The Monday Club and the Selsdon Group were not considered 
part of the dominant coalition prior to Margaret Thatcher becoming 
Conservative party leader (Seyd, 1972 and 1980; Ingle, 1987), 
although both these groups had been highly organized and already 
had considerable membership both within the parliamentary group and 
the extraparliamentary group. 


In the case of the British Labour party, a factional change can be 
identified covering roughly 1963-1965, allowing for a period of 
consolidation after Wilson’s assumption of leadership. From Atlee 
to Gaitskell, the Labour right was clearly the dominant group 
within the party. (Hodgson, 1981). Hodgson (1981) notes that the 
trade unions remained in rightwing hands for some time and the left 
was soundly defeated on economic policy throughout the 1950s. But 


after Gaitskell’s death, Harold Wilson took over the mantel of 
party leader, with his success due partly to "his past links with 
the Bevanite left" (Hodgson, 1981, p71)... However, it would be 
incorrect to assume that his election was due to the left having 
become the dominant faction. Instead, left dominance came about as 
a result of Wilson’s leadership. From 1963 to 1975, Wilson 
continually relied on the left for support during political crises. 
Prominent Bevanites were invited to hold party office and the NEC 
was increasingly controlled by the left (Shaw, 1988; Haseler, 
1980). Wilson’s leadership enabled the "left to build their 
beachhead in the party and the unions to the point where they 
achieved a majority" (Haseler, 1980, p 114). In fact, by 1974 the 
Labour government faced consistent leftwing opposition from the NEC 
(Pimlott, 1980, p 177). The left remained dominant in party 
decision making throughout the rest of our period (Haseler, 1980, 
p 115-119; Shaw, 1988). 


In the case of Germany’s SPD, the change in dominant group came 
during 1957. During.the Stuttgart Congress in 1957, the radicals 
and the new socialists rejected the re-election of the existing 
leadership delegation, but instead elected three new vice chairs 
from their numbers (Panebianco, 1988, p 256). Ollenhauer’s 
presidency became very tenuous as the radicals and the new 
socialists were able to gain a majority within the parliamentary 
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group. This change in the dominant group led to the adoption of 
the Bad Godesberg program in 1959 and the nomination of Willy 
Brandt as candidate to the chancellery in 1960 (Panebianco, 1988). 
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Appendix 1 


List of Party Characteristics: Objects of Change 


For this study, change was measured cumulatively across 26 
organizational variables and 17 issue variables, as described on 
page 8 of this paper. The specific variables are as follows: 


Organizational Variables: 


two variables dealing with institutionalization: name change; 
organizational discontinuity; 


two variables dealing with party tactics: use of mass media; 
contacting voters; 


seven variables dealing with organizational complexity: structural 
articulation; intensiveness of organization; extensiveness of 
organization; frequency of local meetings; frequency of national 
meetings; maintaining records; pervasiveness of organization; 


eight variables dealing with nationalization of power: 
nationalization of structure; selecting national leader; selecting 
parliamentary candidates; allocating funds; formulating policy; 
controlling communications; administering discipline; leadership 
concentration; 


seven variables dealing with distribution of power between 
parliamentary and extraparliamentary wings: candidate selection; 
parliamentary leadership selection; conformation to 
extraparliamentary positions; discipline of parliamentary 
representatives; rotation requirement; public policy positions; 
primary leader of party 


Issue Variables: 


the party’s positions on: ownership of means of production; 
economic planning; redistribution of wealth; social welfare; 
secularization of society; support of military; east-west 
alignment; anti-colonialism; supranational integration; national 
integration; electoral participation; protecting civil rights; 
interfering with civil liberties; industrial relations; 
environmental policy; immigration policy; rights of women 


For all of the organizational variables except the last seven 
mentioned, and for all issue variables, complete information is 
available in Janda (1980). For the remaining variables, 
information is available from Harmel at Department of Political 
Science, Texas A&M University, College Station, TX 77843-4348. 
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Appendix’'2 . 


Classification Scheme for Party Perception of Elections 


The following coding schéme aims at classifying a party’s 
perception of its performance in the wake of the preceding general 
election. Strictly speaking, the classification does not apply to 
elections, but to different parties’ perceptions ofthe last 
election. Because competing parties view election results. quite. 
differently, a "good" election for one party may be a "bad" result 
for another. As a result, there are as many classifications of a 
given election as there are parties. = 


Conceptualizing the classification 


The focus is on how the party activists themselves view the 
election results. Ideally, activists would be interviewed to. learn 
their perceptions of the party’s performance in the last. election. 
In the absence. of such data, one must attempt to classify the 
elections by reféréence to journalists’ reports and ~.scholars’ 
analyses of the elections. -The classification is based on these 
assumptions: 


1. A party regards votes and seats won in elections as important 
criteria for judging political performance. 


2. $A party compares its results in the last election against 
previous elections, weighing the previous “election most 
heavily. 


A party also compares the votes and seats it won in the last 
election with the votes and seats won-by other parties, 
particularly the one it regards as its greatest rival. 


Expectations prior to the election matter: a party that wins 
fewer votes and seats than it expected will judge:-its 
performance more negatively than if the loss was expected. 


A party includes in its evaluation whether the election has 
“given-the party a leading role in government. How this is 
interpreted depends on whether the *:governméent is a 
presidential system or a parliamentary — 


§.1.1 In presidential systems, a party ‘the most 
importance on capturing the presidency. 

5.1.2 In presidential systems; a party places some Sigpertance 
on capturing control of the legislative chambers 

5.2.1 Im parliamentary- systems, a party places the most 
importance on forming the government under a prime minister, 
preferably under a majority government. 
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5.2.2 In parliamentary systems, a party places some importance 
on anticipating in the governing coalition. 


A party includes in.its evaluation whether the election has 
caused it to lose a leading role in government. 


Operationalizing the classification 


Based on these assumptions, Janda has devised the following 
set of five categories for classifying general elections with . 
reference to electoral results and published sources that discuss 
the elections. 


1. A calamitous election is one viewed by party activists as 
decisively confirming a party’s negative performance. Such an 
election could be evidericed by a large loss of :seats and votes 
in a single election or from a continued pattern of electoral 
decline or even stagnation. A-.party could also regard an 
election as calamitous if its major rival simultaneously 
achieved huge victory that seemed to seal the fate of the 
frustrated party. The key is whether a party’s activists 
perceive the election results as an indictment of the party’s 
activists perceive the election results as an indictment of 
the party’s past programs or actions. 


2. A Disappointing election is one viewed by party activists as a 
distinct rebuke to the party for its performance. Such an 
election could be evidenced by a moderate loss of seats and 
votes in a single election, by its rival’s superior showing in 
the election, or by loss of a leading role in government. It 
could also be evidenced by a small loss of seats when 
activists expected a sizable gain. 


3. A tolerable election is one accepted by party activists as 
reflecting the vissitudes of politics and public opinion with 
no major message concerning party performance. The election 
may result in either a small loss or a small gain in votes or 
seats, but. the outcome is viewed as politically normal and 
expected. The party’s governmental status before the election 
is usually unchanged after the election. 


4. A Gratifying election is one viewed by party activists as a 
distinct endorsement of the party’s performance. Such an 
election could be evidenced by a moderate gain in seats and 
votes in a single election, by its rival’s inferior showing in 
the election, or by gain of a leading role in government. It 
could also be evidenced by a small gain of seats when 
activists expected a sizable loss. 


Ss. A triumphal election is one viewed: by party activists as 
decisively confirming the party’s positive performance. Such 
an election could be evidenced by a large gain in seats and 
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votes in a single election. A- party could also regard an 
election as triumphal if its major rival suffered a 
simultaneous defeat that seemed to seai its fate. The key is 
whether a party’s activists perceive the election results as 
a vindication of the party’s past programs or actions. 


Kenneth Janda used this set of categories to classify the 
three major German parties’ reactions to all the election from 1953 
to 1987. (The 1949 election, which was the first election under the 
postwar constitution, ‘served only as a referent point for computing 
gains and losses in the 1953 election.) The same elections were 
reclassified by Christine Edens without knowledge of Janda’s 
coding. Using all five categories, the correspondence between 
coders was only in the neighborhood of 50%, suggesting an 
unacceptable level of inter-coder reliability. However, there was 
very high correspondence when the five categories were collapsed to 
three (i.e. collapsing calamitous and disappointing into one 
category of "bad" performances, and doing likewise for gratifying 
and triumphal, as "good" performances). 


Categories Years for CDU Years for FDP Years for SPD Counts 
Calamitous 1972: 1957,83 


Disappointing 1961,80 1957;65,69,83 | 1953,76,87 
Tolerable 1965,69,76,87  1953,76 1961,80 
Gratifying 1953,83 1961,72,87 1965,72 
Triumphal 1957 1980 1969 


Paul Sum used the same categories and procedures to classify 
the three major British parties’ reactions to all elections from 
1950 to 1987. 


Categories Years for CON Years for LAB Years for LIB Counts 
Calamitous . 1974(0) 1983 1950,51,87 5 
Disappointing 1964,66,74(F) 1951,55,59,70, 1955,59,70, 14 
79 74(0),79,83 
Tolerable — 1950,.70 1950,74(F,0) 1964., 66 7 
Gratifying 1951,55,79,87 1964,66, 1974 (F) 7 
Triumphal 1959,83 2 


9 
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Table 


Percent of Total Magnitude of Change Following (Within Two 
Years) Each Type of Electoral Performance 


(With Average for Elections of That Type) 


within 2 

years of: 
Bad el. 23 ( 8) 

Tolerable 26 ( 7) 
Good 


total*: 60% 


*Changes not accounted for here took place more than two years 
after any election. 


Table 2 
Percent of Total Number of Changes Following (Within Two 
Years) Each Type of Electoral Performance 


(With Average for Elections of That Type) 


within 2 

years of: 
Bad el. 21°{~-7) 

Tolerable 25 ( 6) 
Good 


total*: 52% 


*Changes not. Accounted for here took place more- than. two years 
after any election. 


14 (4) 22 ( 4) 9 (3) 45 (6) 38 (5) 

24%) 9 ( 5) 6 ( 3) 0 (0) 15 (5) 

18 (5) 13 (4) 21 ( 4) 0 ( 0) 0 ( 0) 

PS 33% 43% 37% 45% 54% 

2-( 1) 8 ( 4) 14 ( 5) 

24°-€°6) - “£5 °° 0 ( 0) 

44% 38% 29% 32% 


Table 3 


Percent of Total Magnitude and Number of Party Changes 
Within Two Years of Leadership Change 


(with Average per Leadership Change) 


SPD Cons Lab Lib 
Magnitude 26 ( 3) 16 ( 3) 42.( 8) 31 ( 6). 0O ( 0) 


Number 32 (4) 27 (5) 29 (6) 22 (4) O( 0) 


Table 4 


Percentage of Leadership Changes that are 
Followed by Party Change within Two Years 


cDU FDP SPD Cons Lab Lib 


100 (4/4) 57 (4/7) 60 (3/5) 100 (5/5) 60 (3/5) 0 (0/3) 


Table 5 
Percent of Total Magnitude and Number of Party Changes 
Within Two Years of Leadership Change, 
Controlling for Bad Electoral Performance 


(With Average per Leadership Change) 


CDU FDP SPD -__Lab Lib 
Magnitude 13 (4) 25 (3) 16(3) 36(9) 7(1) O(0) 


Number 14 (4) 29 (4) 27 (5) 21(5) 9(2) #O(0) 
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Introduction 

In the evening of September 16, 1992—"Black Wednesday"—the British pound sterling was 
withdrawn from participation in the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) of the European 
Monetary System (EMS), the framework by which European Community countries undertook 
the obligation of maintaining their currencies in stable exchange rate relationships’. The 
withdrawal of a currency from the Community’s ERM framework was unprecedented. In its 
over thirteen years of existence, including twelve realignments in exchange rate parities 
(some of which took place with considerable bitterness and rancor), never before had a 
participating government "suspended" its ERM obligations to maintain the value of its 
currency within specified bands. Shortly thereafter, an extraordinary exchange of angry and 
recriminative charges and counter-charges took place between the British and their ERM 
partners about the causes and consequences of the crisis. 

My thesis in this paper is that the roots of the September 1992 ERM crisis must be set in 
the context of what George (1990) has accurately characterized as Britain’s longstanding 
awkwardness as a member of the European Community. Despite nearly two years of the 
pound sterling’s formal participation in the ERM parity grid, I argue that the British never 
became whole-hearted subscribers to the principles and norms that underpinned the 
monetary regime governing currency relations within the Community prior to the September 
1992 crisis. On the contrary, both as a non-ERM participant (March 1979 - October 1990) and 
as a formal member of the framework (October 1990 - September 1992), Britain’s relationship 
vis-a-vis the evolving European monetary regime has been wary at its best and incendiary at 
its worst. Overall, Britain has been a largely corrosive influence upon the quite considerable 
accomplishments of Britain’s EC partners in the areas of currency stability and monetary 
integration since 1979. The ERM crisis of September 1992 has given rise to potentially 
debilitating questions and doubts about both the very desirability of monetary integration 
within the Community, and by August 1993, the ERM itself had been transformed into a 
framework that was both substantially different and significantly less than had existed a year 
earlier. I argue that the British must bear a significant share of the blame for this retreat. 


'l gratefully acknowledge support from the Center for German and European Studies at 
the University of California-Berkeley and from the Committee on Research at the University 
of California-Santa Cruz that has funded this research. For useful discussions (not to 
mention general encouragement), | wish to thank David Cameron, Andy Markovits, and 
Dorothee Heisenberg with whom I have co-authored an article (Harmon and Heisenberg 
1993) in which a trial run was given to some of ideas presented below. 


I begin my argument by laying out the sets of “implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules, 
and decision-making procedures around which actor expectations converge" (Krasner 1983:2) 
among the participants in the European monetary regime as embodied by the ERM 
framework. I review briefly the evolution of the ERM since its founding in 1979 and note 
that while some principles have remained relatively constant over time (e.g., the emphasis on 
price stability and the pre-eminent role of the Deutsche Mark as the ERM’s “anchor 
currency"), the ERM by the late 1980s and early 1990s had evolved into the first stage of the 
EC’s three stage plan to achieve economic and monetary union by 1999, a goal that the 
British did not share with its Community partners. I then review the United Kingdom’s 
interaction with ERM since the late 1970s, arguing that Britain’s post-October 1990 formal 
adhesion to the ERM framework was not entirely complete in that British economic policy 
emphases and decision-making patterns were at variance with the parameters set by the ERM 
for the conduct of monetary policy among its members. When the ERM parity grid came 
under pressure in the summer of 1992 (due to the Danish electorate’s June 2 rejection of the 
Maastricht Treaty on European Union as well as the high interest rate policy that the German 
central bank was pursuing in order to dampen the inflationary effects of Germany’s 1990 
unification), sterling’s central ERM parity of DM 2.95 and the British Government's 
commitment to the principles and norms of the European monetary regime already were 
suspect. Given that the underlying bases of the UK’s ERM membership were largely short- 
term and hollow, it is not surprising that sterling was suspended from the framework in an 
atmosphere of intense bitterness and that Britain for the foreseeable future is unlikely to 
resume its ERM participation. 


The Exchange Rate Mechanism’ as an International Regime 

The European Monetary System, founded in 1978-79 as a "scheme for the creation of closer 
monetary cooperation leading to a zone of monetary stability in Europe" (Monetary 
Committee 1989:45), succeeded the relatively disappointing efforts at European exchange rate 
coordination that had occurred during the operation of the so-called "Snake" during the 
1970s. The Snake was the shorthand name for the Community’s efforts to maintain stable 
exchange rates following the collapse of the Bretton Woods monetary system in the early 
1970s. Founded on April 24, 1972, participants in the Snake pledged to limit their currency’s 
exchange rate fluctuations to +2'4% around bilateral parities. The founding members of the 
Snake were the original Community Six--France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries; 
shortly thereafter on May 1, 1972, Denmark, Ireland, and the United Kingdom joined; 
Sweden and Norway became associate members on March 14, 1973. Despite this expansion, 
the Snake’s membership was not stable. In June 1972, less than two months after entry, the 
UK, Ireland, and Denmark departed from the framework; only Denmark rejoined in October 
1973. Italy departed in February 1973; France left in January 1974, rejoined in July 1975, but 
left again in March 1976. Sweden departed in August 1977, and Norway in December 1978. 
Among those countries who were able to maintain their memberships, realignments of 
central parities within the Snake were frequent; between 1973 and 1978, there were nine 


Technically, the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) is one element (the framework by 
which stable exchange rates are maintained) within the European Monetary System (EMS). 
As a general rule, British authors tend to use the term ERM while non-British authors 
(including most continental Europeans) use the term EMS. To avoid needless tedium and 
pedantry, I use the two terms more-or-less interchangeably in this paper. 
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realignments. By 1979, the Snake was essentially a "Deutsche Mark zone" consisting of 
Germany, the Benelux countries, and Denmark (Van Ypersele and Koeune 1985:42-5, 118-9; 
Pomfret 1991). 

The EMS operating rules in some ways are very similar to those of the Snake. The 
Directorate-General for Economic and Financial Affairs (1989:8) in the European Commission 
has outlined the "two principle rules" that in its view provide the governing framework for 
the EMS: 1) all participants respect currency fluctuation margins of +24% or +6% set around 
bilateral parities established within the ERM; and 2) realignment of the ERM central parities 
takes place by common accord’. There are, of course, other more technical and arcane rules 
that are important in the day-to-day operation of the ERM, but as Bundesbank official 
Wolfgang Rieke (1990:30) has observed, "almost any reasonable set of rules can be made to 
work if countries are prepared to respect them and keep their house in order to begin with*." 
It is this respect for the rules and a willingness to keep one’s house in order--what the EC’s 
Monetary Committee (1993:3) has called "the vigour of the EMS policy consensus"—that 
distinguishes the EMS from its less stable and hence less successful predecessor the Snake. 

Each of the principle EMS "founders" had different concerns in seeking to establish a more 
credible framework that would provide a greater degree of exchange rate stability within the 
Community. In the late 1970s, German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was exasperated with 
what he regarded as the monetary irresponsibility of the United States under President 
Jimmy Carter; through the EMS, he sought to insulate Germany and Europe from the 
destabilizing effects of recurrent, sudden and sharp changes in the value of the US dollar 
(Giscard d’Estaing 1988:134; Callaghan 1987:492; Jenkins 1991:471-2); additionally, according 
to Marsh (1992:233), “a vital, though unspoken, reason behind the creation of the EMS [for 
Schmidt] was his wish to provide an additional ‘anchor’ for West Germany’s ties to western 
Europe." French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing saw exchange rate stability as necessary 
for the proper functioning of the European Community. In his view, the relative failure of 
the Snake had been due to insufficient burden sharing in a framework in which the weaker 
currencies had to adjust to the stronger currencies; through the EMS, Giscard d’Estaing 
sought to create a "more symmetrical" system in which adjustment burdens would be shared 


*These two rules have remained unchanged from the ERM’s founding until August 1, 1993, 
when after two days of intense pressure upon ERM parities, the EC Finance Ministers 
Council meeting in emergency session decided to widen "temporarily" the ERM fluctuation 
margins to +15% (except for the DM-Dutch guilder parity which was maintained at +2'4%); 
in a communiqué released after the meeting, the ministers described their action as a 
“measure of limited duration...in response to speculative movements, which are exceptional 
in amount as well as in nature" (The Times, August 2, 1993). 


‘Rieke (1990:30) also has noted that "many of the rules written into the central bank 
agreement on the EMS have played only a secondary role." Among the more technical and 
arcane ERM rules include policies and regulations governing the circumstances and terms 
under which financing is provided for exchange market intervention, the extent of 
intervention, the circumstances under which intervention occurs, the composition and 
operation of the “divergence indicator", etc. (see Van Ypersele and Koeune 1985; Monetary 
Committee 1989:43-81). 
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among both weak and strong currencies’ (Giscard d’Estaing 1988:140-45). Roy Jenkins, the 
President of the European Commission during the gestation of the EMS and its first twenty- 
one months of operation, was an EMS-enthusiast primarily because he saw monetary and 
exchange rate cooperation as the most promising avenues for the advancement of European 
Community integration overall (Jenkins 1991:463-4). 

It is clear then that upon the formation of the EMS, the principle actors had significantly 
different emphases and concerns. (Indeed, Giscard delayed the January 1, 1979 founding 
date by over two months while a last minute wrangle over how the EMS would affect 
Community agricultural policies was worked out; see Ludlow 1982:279-83.) Hence, it is not 
surprising that the original vague plans for the creation of a European Monetary Fund (EMF) 
within two years after the founding of the EMS were quietly shelved® and that EMS 
realignments during the first few years of the framework’s operation were frequent’. The 
Directorate-General for Economic and Financial Affairs (1989:4) however characterizes the 
1979-83 period as a “learning process" for EMS members, during which a consensus on the 
kinds of policies necessary to sustain the system emerged. 

Realignments were frequent..., but gradually they moved from being passive 
reactions to differing inflation levels to being instruments in the efforts to 
reduce inflation. Thus realignments came to be accompanied by domestic 
adjustment measures and inflation differentials were brought down. In 
contrast to during the 1970s, economic divergences giving rise to economic 


°The ERM rules regarding intervention reflect this attention to “symmetry.” At the Brussels 
European Council meeting of December 1978, "compulsory" intervention obligations were 
placed upon both strong and weak currency ERM central banks “when the intervention 
points defined by the fluctuation margins are reached," and access to financing was 
significantly expanded by the establishment of a Very-Short-Term Financing Facility of 
“unlimited amount" so that central banks would have access to sufficient resources to 
maintain their ERM commitments (Monetary Committee 1989:46-7; Gros and Thygesen 
1992:49-50). It should be noted, however, that the notion of "symmetry" has been a flexible 
one over the life of the EMS. The Monetary Committee (1993:3) in May 1993, for example, 
turned Giscard’s notion on its head when it made the point that "the obligations on [EMS] 
members are symmetric in the sense that all countries are obliged to pursue stability-oriented 
policies. This means that asymmetric actions have to be taken in countries where inflation 
rates are higher and where policy mixes are unbalanced" (see Gros and Thygesen 1992:136-50 
for a broad-ranging discussion of symmetry in the EMS). 


°Gros and Thygesen (1992:54-5) note how the December 1978 Brussels European Council 
Resolution on the establishment of the EMF and the available records of the 1978 negotiations 
on the EMF “leave many questions open as regards the intentions of the founders. A note 
[by the Commission] more than three years after the launching of the EMS...lists no less than 
ten possible tasks for the EMF..." 


“Between March 1979 and March 1983, there were seven EMS realignments. Of course, the 
difficulty of maintaining stability in European exchange rates was greatly compounded by 
the petroleum-producers’ price hikes of 1979 and the problems of inflation and recession that 
ensued across Europe. 
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disequilibria were becoming more and more matters for changes in internal 

economic policy as well as realignments. 
In this emerging consensus, the achievement of price stability was paramount. The Monetary 
Committee’s 1992-93 examination of the functioning of the ERM emphasized that the 
“commitments of all members to price stability is the foundation-stone of the System and the 
achievement of this objective is a matter of common concern" (Monetary Committee 1993:3). 
As the Monetary Committee in its examination stressed, 

..the specific task of monetary policy and monetary institutions and 

arrangements, such as the EMS, is to bring about price stability....For the 

system to be credible in the eyes of the market, it is evident that price stability 

must underlie exchange-rate stability, that appropriate policies must be 

followed to that end, and that divergent price development must not be 

allowed to accumulate (Monetary Committee 1993:3). 
However, it was only during the 1979-83 period that this "foundation-stone" consensus that 
price stability was to be pursued through the discipline of the explicit external constraint 
provided by the ERM’s exchange rate commitment emerged. 

Over the life of the EMS, it has been the Germans, and especially the German central bank 
the Bundesbank with its steadfast emphasis on inflation-fighting, who have been the most 
consistent in articulating the view that advancement in European monetary integration must 
be predicated upon compatibility with the Bundesbank’s constitutional obligation to achieve 
and maintain domestic price stability (Ludlow 1982:166-7, 181-2; P6h1 1990:8-11; Marsh 
1992:193-95, 228-55). Although the pre-eminence of the policy goal of price stability is now 
widely taken for granted across the Community, it was primarily with the operation of the 
ERM during the early and mid-1980s that traditionally high inflation countries in Europe 
(e.g., France, Italy, Ireland, Spain) came to regard the framework as a mechanism to achieve 
domestic price stability by importing the monetary discipline of the Bundesbank through the 
maintenance of a firm link with the Deutsche Mark. 

In 1979 at the EMS’s founding, it was not obvious that the system would prove to be anti- 
inflationary, and in fact, this was a point that created considerable tension between German 
political authorities and Bundesbank monetary officials (see Ludlow 1982:135-39, 181-82, 196- 
98; Marsh 1992:194-95, 233). It was not at all clear that when popular domestic 
macroeconomic goals (full employment, economic growth, rising incomes, etc.) came into 
conflict with exchange rate commitments made explicit by the ERM fluctuation bands, the 
economic policy authorities would choose to prioritize the latter over the former (Kaufmann 
1982; Zis 1984; Pomfret 1991; Woolley 1992). The July 1978 Bremen European Council had 
pledged only that "in terms of exchange rate management the [new] European Monetary 
System will be at least as strict as the ‘snake’" (Monetary Committee 1989:43); given the 
disappointing history of currency exits, re-entries, and realignments within the Snake, this 
was not much of a commitment.® 


’Kaufmann (1982:115-17) and Van Ypersele and Koeune (1985:38-40) have outlined the 
monetary integration debate in the 1970s between “monetarists" and “economists” that was 
centered around the basic question of whether economic convergence was a necessary 
precondition for sustained exchange rate stability, or whether exchange rate stability was 
more appropriately regarded as an instrument that would promote economic convergence—in 
other words, do exchange rate commitments force domestic price stability, of is domestic 
price stability necessary to sustain an exchange rate commitment? 
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The potential for sharp conflict between internal economic policy goals and ERM exchange 
rate commitments was realized following the election in May and June 1981 of a Socialist 
President and Government in France, headed by French President Francois Mitterrand and 
French Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy (with future EC President Jacques Delors as Finance 
Minister). The attempt at a Socialist relance of the French economy through aggressive 
demand expansion and public sector job creation quickly resulted in three sharp downward 
realignments of the French franc, and between October 1981 and March 1983, the central 
ERM parity of franc fell by 26.5% vis-a-vis the Deutsche Mark. The March 1983 realignment 
occurred in an atmosphere of acute political crisis both in Paris and across the EMS’, and 
was accompanied by a dramatic policy U-turn for the French Socialist Government in which 
priority in French economic policy henceforth would be given to the exchange rate link with 
the DM and thereby to the defeat of domestic inflation, albeit at the expense of the 
reflationary economic policy program that the Socialists had brought with them into office in 
1981 (see Cameron 1987, 1992). 

The French approach to disinflation through the ERM link became known as the franc fort 
(strong franc) policy, in which conflicts between expansionary domestic policy goals and 
ERM commitments were resolved in favor of the latter, and hence in favor of price stability. 
The franc fort approach to domestic disinflation soon had imitators across Western Europe 
(Italy, Belgium, Ireland, Denmark). When Spain in 1989 put the peseta into the ERM, 
Spanish bank economist Luis Arévalo (1989:22-23) characterized Madrid’s decision as 
pursuing what he called “la desinflation a la francaise" or "following the example of the 
[French] Fabius Government in the mid eighties, whose motto might well have been ‘squeeze 
them and blame the Bundesbank.’" By using the fixity of the ERM exchange rate 
commitment to prioritize price stability over other macro-economic goals, and by resisting 
downward realignments that would accommodate inflation differentials, the "zone of 
monetary stability" created in 1979 had evolved by the late 1980s into a credible anti- 
inflationary framework. 

Giavazzi and Giovanni (1988) attempt to test empirically whether the EMS and the spread 
of the franc fort model have in fact been responsible for the fall in inflation rates across 
Europe; they find that there is only "suggestive" evidence to support the conclusion that the 
EMS, by producing a sustained shift in inflationary expectations, is disinflationary (see also 
Gros and Thygesen 1992:126-33; Fitoussi et. al. 1993). On the other hand, Alan Walters 
(1990:73-4), the most vocal British opponents of the ERM, argues that the ERM exchange rate 
commitment has been incidental to the achievement of price stability in Europe as inflation 
rates have fallen in both ERM and non-ERM countries throughout the 1980s (see Gros and 
Thygesen 1992:111-14 and Lawson 1992 for contrasting views). Moreover, Walters argues 
that under certain conditions (see the discussion of the so-called "Walters critique" in Walters 
1992:119-21 and Lawson 1992:505-8), the strictures of ERM membership can result in wholly 
inappropriate and unnecessary pressures being exerted upon domestic monetary authorities 
for an excessively easy and inflation-prone monetary policy. However, these (sometimes 
quite heated) arguments about whether the franc fort approach was either instrumental or 
incidental to the achievement of price stability in Europe in the 1980s are largely irrelevant to 
a consideration of the substance of the post-1983 consensus among ERM policy-makers that 


*Bundesbank President Karl Otto Pdhl (1990:4) has described the EMS in March 1983 as “on 
the point of collapse." 
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underpinned the operation of the framework’. The fact that there were explicit imitators of 
the franc fort approach suggests that the monetary authorities across Europe (at least at the 
declaratory level) shared the view that ERM membership did in fact promote price stability. 
Indeed, when the UK joined ERM in 1990 with an inflation rate of 9-10%, the decision was 
presented by the then-Chancellor of the Exchequer John Major in sterling fort terms: by fixing 
the pound to a credible and proven external anti-inflationary framework, sterling’s ERM 
participation would "reinforce our framework of monetary discipline" (Financial Times, 
October 6, 1990). The ERM functions, Major told Parliament, "like a modern gold standard, 
with the D-Mark as the anchor" (quoted in Péhl 1990:4). 

Around the "foundation-stone" of price stability, certain norms and principles have 
emerged among ERM participants regarding the workings of the ERM and the operation of 
policy within the framework. 


1) Interest Rates 
In the Finance Ministers’ communiqué issued following a general ERM realignment in 

January 1987"', the ministers “asked the Monetary Committee and the Committee of Central 
Bank Governors to examine measures to strengthen the operating mechanisms of the 
European Monetary System" (Agence Europe, January 12, 1987, N°4465). In September 1987, 
this examination resulted in agreement among the ERM participants upon a reform package-- 
the so-called Basle-Nyborg reforms--that both significantly expanded the access to reciprocal 
central bank financing facilities in order to strengthen currency market intervention, and 
made it explicit that the ERM parity grid was to be maintained by a variety of policy 
instruments in addition to central bank intervention. The Basle-Nyborg reforms marked "the 
beginning of a new phase for the EMS," according to the Directorate-General for Economic 
and Financial Affairs (1989:5); the Basle-Nyborg reforms recommended 

..a better balance between the three instruments for operating the EMS: 

exchange-rate movements within the fluctuation margins, changes in interest- 

rate differentials, and interventions. 

The implicit criticism of the past functioning of the EMS was that 

interventions had been relied upon excessively, relative to the other two 

instruments....More active use of changes in interest-rate differentials 

would...be desirable as a more basic instrument of adjustment (Gros and 

Thygesen 1992:94; see also Directorate-General for Economic and Financial 

Affairs 1989:11). 
The idea that interest rate adjustments were essential to the maintenance of the framework 
became ingrained into the broader understanding within the financial community of how the 
system worked. For example, following sterling’s ERM entry in October 1990, Financial 


‘Except perhaps to the degree that arguments such as Walters’ tended to erode the 
strength of the consensus underpinning the ERM; Given Walters’ influence over the thinking 
of British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher (see Lawson 1992:495, 501-2, 932, 955-8; Smith 
1992:58-61) and his frequent success in finding outlets for his anti-ERM evangelism on the 
opinion pages of the British press, this was not an unimportant factor. 


"At the official level, the January 1987 ERM realignment was regarded to have been 
prompted "more by speculative unrest in currency markets...than by macroeconomic 
divergence among the EMS participants" (Gros and Thygesen 1992:84). 


Times columnist Samuel Brittan in an column entitled "The New Rules of the Game for 
Sterling" (October 8, 1990) asserted that 
[f]rom today the main guide [for British monetary policy] will be the exchange 
rate. When there is downward pressure on sterling interest rates will rise. 


When there is upward pressure they will fall. 


2) Consultation and Cooperation 
As in many other policy areas in the European Community, ERM operations are 
characterized by consultation, cooperation, and common accord among the participants. The 
communiqués issued after adjustments of central parities make clear that realignment . 
decisions within the ERM are officially cooperative and consultative, occurring "by mutual 
agreement, following a common procedure involving the Commission and after consultation 
with the Monetary Committee" (Financial Times, May 14, 1993). A statement about the 
“common procedure" and "consultation" is typically inserted in all official communiqués 
announcing ERM central parity changes; this language echoes the December 1978 Brussels 
European Council Resolution on the establishment of the EMS that "adjustments of central 
rates will be subject to mutual agreement by a common procedure which will comprise all 
countries participating in the exchange rate mechanism and the Commission" (Monetary 
Committee 1989:46). 
The cooperative and consultative elements of ERM operations were expanded with the 
September 1987 Basle-Nyborg EMS reform package where it was agreed that 
[a] six-monthly Monetary Committee surveillance procedure using economic 
indicators and projections...will be carried out, designed to highlight any policy 
inconsistencies between EMS countries and incompatible approaches to third 
currencies (Directorate-General for Economic and Financial Affairs 1989:11). 
Also as a result of the Basle-Nyborg reforms, the Monetary Committee set up a "monthly 
examination of the latest exchange and interest rate developments...to consider what 
conclusions can be drawn;" and the Committee of EC Central Bank Governors established "a 
monthly monitoring procedure...focussing on simultaneous consideration of intervention, 
exchange rate and interest rate policies to discuss appropriate policy responses" (Directorate- 
General for Economic and Financial Affairs 1989:11). 


3) The ERM Transformed into Stage One on the Path to EMU 

A more fundamental revision of the underlying consensus upon which the ERM rests 
occurred in 1989 with the publication of the Report on Economic and Monetary Union in the 
EC, popularly known as the Delors Report (Committee for the Study of Economic and 
Monetary Union 1989). The Report had been commissioned by the June 1988 Hanover 
European Council to study and propose steps leading towards the achievement of Economic 
and Monetary Union (EMU) within the Community. Written by a committee of EC central 
bankers and monetary experts that was headed by Commission President Jacques Delors, the 
report outlined a three-stage movement to EMU that would culminate in Stage Three with 
“the move to irrevocably locked exchange rate and the attribution to Community institutions 
of the full monetary and economic competences..." (Committee for the Study of Economic 
and Monetary Union 1989:39). In June 1989 at the Madrid European Council, Community 
leaders decided that the first stage of EMU should begin on July 1, 1990, and that an 
InterGovernmental Conference should be convened to discuss Treaty changes necessary for 
moving beyond the first stage. This decision was the start of the chain of events that 
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culminated in the three-stage plan for Economic and Monetary Union contained in the Treaty 
on European Union signed in Maastricht in December 1991. 

Both the Delors Report and the Maastricht Treaty implied significant changes for the 
ERM--indeed, if EMU were successfully achieved, the ERM framework would be rendered 
obsolete. In the Delors Report’s outline of Stage One, 

Realignments of exchange rates [within the ERM] would still be possible, but 

an effort would be made by every country to make the functioning of other 

adjustment mechanisms more attractive.... 

...[I]t would be important to include all Community currencies in the EMS 

exchange rate mechanism. The same rules [of +2'4% fluctuation margins] 

would apply to all the participants in the exchange rate mechanism 

(Committee for the Study of Economic and Monetary Union 1989:35). 
According to the timetable in the Maastricht Treaty, Stage One of EMU is to last until 
January 1, 1994, when Stage Two would begin, involving the creation of a European 
Monetary Institute that would promote the necessary economic convergence and 
coordination of member-state economic policies to allow for EMU. During 1996, according to 
the Maastricht Treaty, a review will take place as to whether EC member states have met the 
specified "convergence criteria," including the condition that for at least two years there have 
been no ERM realignments/devaluations and that exchange rate fluctuations have not 
exceeded their +24%4% margins. If seven or more members satisfy the specified convergence 
criteria, Stage Three of EMU will begin on December 31, 1996. However, if no date has been 
set for the beginning of Stage Three by the end of 1997, it would begin irrevocably in January 
1, 1999 for those who meet the specified criteria (Luff 1992:20-21). 

With the publication and acceptance of the Delors Report and the signing and eventual 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty, the ERM ceased to be merely a mechanism for the 
creation of a "zone of monetary stability" in Europe; it has evolved into an important political 
component in the Community’s three-stage movement towards EMU. Accordingly, non- 
members have felt impelled to enter the mechanism (Spain did’so in June 1989, Britain in 
October 1990, and Portugal in April 1992); countries maintaining the wider +6% fluctuation 
margins have been urged to narrow the margins to +2'4% (Italy did so in January 1990); and 
monetary authorities in many ERM countries (with the significant exception of Germany) 
became increasingly resistent to ERM realignment. To realign--which for most non-DM 
currencies in the late 1980s and early 1990s would have meant a devaluation against the DM 
--would not only undermine the disinflationary achievements of the currency fort policies of 
the 1980s, it would also make less credible the eventual achievement of EMU, relegating the 
devaluing country onto the "slow track" of the threatened “two-track" Europe”. 


"When German authorities, concerned about the inflationary consequences of German 
monetary and political unification, sought an ERM realignment in 1990 involving an upward 
movement of the DM, they were rebuffed by their ERM colleagues. Throughout 1990, French 
Finance Minister Pierre Bérégovoy repeatedly pledged that if realignment within the ERM 
were to occur, the French franc would be revalued upward in the same proportion as the DM 
(Le Monde, December 17, 1989, January 6, 1990, The Financial Times, December 21, 1990). In 
November 1989, German Bundesbank President Karl Otto P6hl commented that “the political 
will is lacking" for an ERM realignment (International Herald Tribune, January 10, 1990); in 
January 1990, he told the press that “a realignment of the EMS is not on the agenda because 
the major players in that system do not want it," and he made it clear that it was not simpiy 


| | 
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The pre-1992 history of the ERM can thus be broken up into three phases: 1) a 1979-83 
“learning phase" during which it was unclear how and whether participants would prioritize 
their ERM commitments over domestic economic goals; 2) a post-1983 consolidation phase 
when the ERM was transformed into a disinflationary mechanism through the acceptance of 
the currency fort approach; and 3) a post-Delors Report and Maastricht Treaty phase during 
which the ERM became the first stage on a planned evolutionary process towards the 
achievement of Economic and Monetary Union in the Community. While the formal rules of 
the ERM framework (fluctuation limits and realignment-by-common-agreement) remained 
constant over the phases, the consensus among the participants within the framework-- 
indeed, the political and economic reasoning for the very existence of the framework-- 
evolved quite considerably. 


Britain Outside the Exchange Rate Mechanism, 1979-1990 

When the ERM went into operation in March 1979, the British Government stood back 
from involvement in both the mechanism itself and the settlement among the participants-- 
such as it was--that underpinned the arrangement. Labour Prime Minister Jim Callaghan in 
the last year of his Government’s term and with a minority position in Parliament concedes 
in his memoirs (1987:493) that although he was in favor of monetary stability in Europe, 

...1 could not travel fast. Many people in the Labour Party remained 

suspicious of what they thought was too close an entanglement with Europe, 

and this, coupled with my own and the Treasury’s belief that sterling was 

standing too high to make our entry advantageous, led me...to tell Schmidt 

and Giscard that we could not enter the European Monetary System at the 

outset. 
When the President of the EC Commission Roy Jenkins tried in November 1978 to persuade 
Callaghan to put sterling into the framework, Callaghan insisted that "if I was convinced that 
it was right I would do it," adding that "I am nervous of being locked in at too high a rate of 
exchange, which will prevent my dealing with unemployment" (Jenkins 1989:333-34; 
1991:483). Callaghan’s Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey also opposed joining the 
EMS once he had concluded that the framework was unlikely to work to Britain’s 
competitive advantage (Healey 1989:438-9). 

Less than two months after the founding of EMS, the Callaghan Government was replaced 
by a Conservative Government led by Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher which had made 
the restoration of domestic price stability through a strict adherence to monetary growth 
limits a central plank of its economic program. Although the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Geoffrey Howe stated that Britain would join ERM "when it is clear that that can 
be achieved without damage" (quoted in Crawford 1993:20), Thatcher had told Commission 
President Roy Jenkins as early as May 1979 that she did not want to participate in ERM at 
too low a rate which "will prevent my dealing with inflation" (Jenkins 1991:484). As the 
then-Financial Secretary Nigel Lawson acknowledged in a speech in January 1981, 

[t]he present Government has no exchange rate policy as such-for the simple 
reason...that the attempt to have such a policy greatly complicates (if it does 
not actually make it impossible) the difficult enough task of pursuing a sound 
monetary policy...(quoted in Smith 1992:47). 


the French who were resistent to a DM revaluation (Financial Times, January 10, 1990). 
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As early as June 1981, however, Lawson inside the Treasury was arguing for sterling’s 
adhesion to the EMS; he "had become persuaded of the case for making the discipline of the 
ERM, rather than targets for domestic monetary aggregates, the prime determinant of 
monetary policy and hence the conduct of the battle against inflation" (Lawson 1992:111). 
Lawson’s argument was not well-received; "...at that time Geoffrey [Howe], as well as 
Margaret [Thatcher], was still committed to the idea of an exchange rate determined by the 
free play of market forces" (Lawson 1992:112). As Smith (1992:47) explains, 

[flor a government embarking on a radical economic programme, which was 
to include the abolition of exchange controls [in October 1979], the last thing 
that was needed was the added encumbrance of having to keep sterling within 
tightly set limits....[T]he question of ERM entry, or exchange rate policy, hardly 
figured on the Thatcher Government's policy agenda in its first few years. 

The question of Britain’s ERM entry did not surface as a significant policy issue for the 
Thatcher Government until 1985 when Lawson, promoted to Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
June 1983, began to push the issue with the Prime Minister and his other senior Cabinet 
colleagues. According to Lawson (1992:486-7), Geoffrey Howe, who had become Foreign 
Secretary in June 1983, was now "anxious to join the ERM, not only to strengthen his political 
hand in Europe, but because he now shared my assessment of the economic attractions’’." 

In fact, with the all-important exception of the Prime Minister herself, Lawson found many of 
his senior Cabinet colleagues also attracted to Britain’s ERM membership (Lawson 1992:498- 
99). By 1985, it was acknowledged within the Government that controlling the money supply 
through strict monetary targeting had proven to be far more difficult than had been 
envisioned in 1979 (see Smith 1987). As Lawson argued in a 1981 paper to then-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Geoffrey Howe, there was 

increasing evidence of the weakness of [changes in the monetary aggregate] 

£M3 as a reliable proxy for underlying monetary conditions, without any 

greater confidence being able to be attached to any of the other monetary 

aggregates (Lawson 1992:112; see also Lawson 1992:447-57). 

When an ad hoc grouping of senior British ministers and officials assembled on November 
13, 1985 to discuss sterling’s ERM entry, the overwhelming view among the ministers present 
was in favor. The Prime Minister, by contrast, was of the view that sterling’s ERM 
membership would increase interest rates in the UK, would produce a greater monetary 
squeeze than any internal discipline, and would reduce the government's "room to 
manoeuvre" (Lawson 1992:495, 499). However, she did not carry her colleagues with her in 
the discussion. As Deputy Prime Minister Willie Whitelaw remarked towards the end of the 
meeting, 

[i]f the Chancellor, the Governor [of the Bank of England], and the Foreign 
Secretary are all agreed that we should join the EMS then that should be 
decisive. It has certainly decided me (quoted in Lawson 1992:499). 


Howe himself subsequently made this point clear in his 1990 resignation speech (Watkins 
1991:153). 


‘Lawson in his memoirs (1992:1055-58) reproduces the paper advocating entry that he 
wrote for this meeting; it is noteworthy that the paper contains no analysis of the ERM itself, 
but is largely a review of the Government’s difficulties with monetary targeting, interest rate 
behavior, and the domestic political situation. 


According to Lawson (1992:499), the Prime Minister responded sharply to Whitelaw: “On the 
contrary: I disagree. If you join the EMS, you will have to do so without me." An awkward 
silence followed her categorical rejection, and then the meeting broke up”. 

After this meeting, the Government was divided upon the question at its most senior level. 
Lawson--who now calls the 1985 ERM discussions the "saddest event of my time as 
Chancellor and the greatest missed opportunity"--considered, but rejected, resignation 
(Lawson 1992:500-1). But also, he apparently did not consider the matter settled. 
Notwithstanding the finality of the Prime Minister’s rejection, Lawson in December 1985 sent 
senior Treasury and Bank of England officials on a "secret mission" to Germany to discuss 
the terms of sterling’s entry, and “a very good agreement was reached at that time" (Lawson 
1993:183; Lawson 1992:500-1). 

Although the public position of the Government after 1985 continued to be that Britain 
would become a full participant in the ERM when the "time was ripe," significant behind-the- 
scenes in-fighting ensued between Thatcher, Howe, and Lawson over the issue (Lawson 
1992:652-53, 663-4, 783-800, 830-38; Smith 1992:151-53; Watkins 1991:107-23). By the late 
1980s, the question of Britain’s ERM entry came to be understood as part of a broader power- 
struggle between the Prime Minister and her colleagues, and this understanding was shared 
not least by the Prime Minister herself. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister discussed the ERM in May 1989 (in the context of a discussion about the approach 
that Britain should take in the upcoming Community discussions about the Delors Report on 
EMU), Lawson in his memoirs (1989:918) recounts the Prime Minister bringing the dialogue 
to a close, instructing him "I do not want you to raise the subject [of ERM] ever again...I must 
prevail." In Lawson’s view, 

[i]t was those last three words ["I must prevail] that said it all. The economic 
and political arguments had become an irrelevance. Joining the ERM, as she 
saw it, had become a battle of wills between her and me; and it had to be her 
will that prevailed.... 

...[I]t was no basis on which to determine a matter of such importance to our 
country. I contented myself by saying that, while I would certainly cease 
discussing the subject then and there, I could give her no assurance that I 
would not come back to it again when it seemed right to do so (Lawson 
1992:918). 

With the Delors Report on EMU due to be discussed at the European Council in Madrid in 
late June 1989, it quickly "seemed right" to raise the issue again with the Prime Minister. The 
Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe, according to Lawson (1992:929), 

was anxious to keep up the pressure, and suggested that we might send 

Margaret, jointly, an analysis of the economics and politics of the ERM, in the 

context of the new situation created by our need to respond to the threat of 

EMU. 
When Thatcher met with Howe and Lawson on June 20, 1989 and again on June 25 to 
discuss their paper, she was served with an ultimatum: unless the Prime Minister gave a firm 
indication that she was willing to join the ERM by setting a latest date by which the UK 


According to political journalist William Keegan (quoted in Smith 1992:61), Thatcher’s 
veto at this meeting was both more amusing and more audacious, but no less decisive: when 


au 


Whitelaw told the Prime Minister, “all seven of your advisers have voted ‘aye 
reportedly replied, "Yes...Ayes seven, noes one, the noes have it." 


, she 
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would enter, both her Foreign Secretary and her Chancellor of the Exchequer would resign 
(Lawson 1992:928-33; Watkins 1991:124-5). With this threat hanging over her, the Prime 
Minister compromised; at the Madrid European Council meeting of June 26, 1989, she went 
beyond the tired "ripeness of time" formula by publicly specifying a set of conditions that 
would be necessary for Britain to join the EMS"*. But Thatcher took revenge on her pro- 
ERM ministers soon thereafter: she sacked Howe as Foreign Secretary in a Cabinet reshuffle 
that occurred the following month, and she provoked Lawson’s resignation from the 
Treasury in October 1989 (see Lawson 1992:935-6, 957-65; Watkins 1991:120-23). 

Although Lawson and Howe in 1989 were replaced at the Treasury and the Foreign Office 
by John Major and Douglas Hurd respectively, there was no change in the Government's 
official position as outlined at Madrid that the UK would enter ERM when certain conditions 
had been satisfied. The new Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd was strongly in favor of entry, 
and he is given credit for having persuaded Major to his view on ERM (Watkins 1991:132- 
33). Moreover, the Prime Minister herself was now in a much weaker position vis-a-vis her 
Cabinet colleagues on the question of Britain’s ERM membership. After Nicholas Ridley’s 
resignation from the Cabinet in the summer of 1990 over a tactlessly strident anti-European 
and anti-German interview published in The Spectator (July 13, 1990), Thatcher was left 
"without a single committed supporter inside the Cabinet....She had lost three Ministers, 
Michael Heseltine, Nigel Lawson, and...Sir Geoffrey Howe over Europe" (Watkins 1991:135). 
It would have been difficult for her to allow another rift to develop between herself and her 
new senior ministers on the ERM; Hurd and Major, while avoiding the high-drama 
confrontations of their predecessors, both made it clear that the UK could not delay sterling’s 
entry much longer (Financial Times, October 6, 1990). Hence, after eleven years of standing 
on the outside, it was only in 1990 that Britain’s ERM entry began to look like it might finally 
occur. The press reported that the Prime Minister had at last dropped her veto on the 
question (The Independent, April 4, 1990; Financial Times, May 14, 1990) and as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer John Major assured a parliamentary committee in July 1990, “the Rubicon 
has been crossed....That is not just my view, that is the view of the British Government. It is 
our agreed policy" (The Financial Times, July 11, 1990). 


Britain Enters the Exchange Rate Mechanism, 1990 

The presumptive economic logic for sterling’s ERM entry in 1990 was similar to what it 
had been in 1985 when Lawson, disenchanted with the strict targeting of domestic monetary 
aggregates as a means to achieve sustained price stability, had sought entry. The ERM 
would facilitate disinflation through strict adherence to an ERM-defined exchange rate 
commitment. Bank of England Governor Robin Leigh-Pemberton warned in a speech in 
April 1990 that strict disciplines would be involved in the UK’s ERM membership: "If 
membership is to mean anything, realignments would have to be regarded as a last and not a 
first resort" (Financial Times, April 6, 1990). The Prime Minister herself insisted that the ERM 
would not provide a "soft option....The truth is that the ERM is a supplement to sound 
financial policies, not a substitute" (Financial Times, May 14, 1990). 

But while accepting the inevitability of Britain's ERM membership, Thatcher gave 
ambiguous signals about her commitment to sustaining Britain’s ERM parity within the 


'’The so-called "Madrid conditions" included completion of the 1992 Single European 
Market, the abolition of all foreign exchange controls in Community countries, and the 
reduction of British inflation to a level comparable to the continent (Lawson 1992:934). 
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system. Answering questions in the House of Commons on May 1, 1990, the Prime Minister 
asserted that 

It is one thing to join an exchange rate mechanism with certain wide margins 

within which the currency can fluctuate, as has been necessary...It would be 

much more unwise to go to locked exchange rates. Some of us remember the 

times of fixed exchange rates under the Bretton Woods system when we used 

to hear in the House details of public expenditure cuts, of how we had to let 

go a great deal of our reserves, and of high interest rates-all at once. Those 

problems arose from the fixed Bretton Woods exchange rate system. It was 

broken, and we should be wary of returning to such a rigid system (Financial 

Times, May 14, 1990). 
Community officials and Britain’s presumptive ERM partners soon began to express both 
annoyance and concern. "What makes the British think they will be doing the EMS sucha 
favour by agreeing to join it?" an unnamed EC Commissioner reportedly asked (Financial 
Times, May 14, 1990). Bundesbank President Karl Otto Péhl publicly suggested that the 
British were not yet ready for ERM membership: "Under the present circumstances, I don’t 
believe Britain can be a member [of the ERM] with its inflation rate and large balance of 
payments problems" (Financial Times, June 1, 1990; June 9, 1990). As pro-ERM Financial 
Times columnist Samuel Brittan warned, 

it would...be disastrous if the impression got round that the British 

Government was looking for a Trojan Horse to pull the Community away 

from fixed parities and an eventual common currency and towards floating 

rates instead. Yet some talk in Thatcherite circles has given that impression 

(Financial Times, June 14, 1990). 
Nonetheless, in another public remark made at a press conference in late June 1990, the 
Prime Minister added further doubts about the credibility of Britain’s future ERM 
commitment when she commented that "[iJn my view, most people would not be in [the 
ERM] unless there was considerable latitude" (The Guardian, June 27, 1990); she insisted that 
there could be no locking in of currencies in the ERM. 

You could have one of those weekend sessions when you alter the valuation of 

your currency. So there is no locking at all in the ERM and it would not work 

if there were (The Guardian, June 27, 1990; Financial Times, July 2, 1990). 
The interpretation given to Thatcher’s remarks, according to The Guardian (June 27, 1990), 
was that they ran "counter to the spirit of full EMS membership and to the goals of the next 
stages of monetary union. Currency realignment is seen strictly as a last resort." For Samuel 
Brittan in the Financial Times (July 2, 1990), Thatcher’s comments not only raised the basic 
question of whether Britain was seeking ERM entry in good faith, but also that joining the 
ERM while talking about “one of those weekend sessions when you could alter the valuation 
of your currency" was liable to undermine the disinflationary benefits that ERM membership 
was supposed to bring--how will wage negotiations in Britain be downwardly influenced if 
Thatcher insists that the currency peg can readily be readily withdrawn, he asked. 

In was in this broader environment of vague uncertainty about Britain’s ERM credibility 
that on Friday, October 5, 1990 the suspense was finally ended when the British Government 
at 4 p.m. announced its intention to enter the ERM with a sterling-DM central parity of DM 
2.95 and with the wider +6% fluctuation bands. But doubts about the credibility of the 
Government’s ERM commitment grew stronger when it became apparent that Thatcher’s 
final agreement had been secured primarily with a political argument centered upon the 


Conservative Government's flagging support and its need to call an election prior to June 
1992. British bank base lending rates had been rising steadily since June 1988, largely in 
response to accumulating inflationary pressures, over-accelerating British demand, a 
worsening trade position, and a weakening pound sterling (Smith 1992:146-54; Lawson 
1992:838-9, 845-49). In October 1989, responding to a full point interest rate increase initiated 
by the Bundesbank, London base rates were raised to 15% where they remained for almost a 
year as the British economy coped with an inflationary upsurge while sliding into recession 
(Lawson 1992:950-1; Smith 1992:156-204). According to the Financial Times (October 6, 1990), 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in arguing for ERM entry in 1990 had hammered home the 
message time and again with the Prime Minister that outside the ERM 

he might well find it impossible to deliver the sharp reductions in inflation 

and interest rates that the government had promised....If he could not deliver, 

Mrs Thatcher would lose the election. 
With ERM entry, the UK monetary authorities would be able to "borrow" the anti-inflation 
credibility of the Bundesbank and thereby cut UK interest rates more quickly (OECD 
1991:38). Thus, a 1% drop in British base rates was announced on October 5, 1990, 
concurrent with the announcement of Britain’s EMS entry. As Lawson (1992:1009) has 
explained the Government's logic of political expediency in his memoirs, 

with Labour soaring in the polls, [Thatcher] could already see the attractions of 

combining the announcement of [EMS] entry...with the interest rate cut for 

which she, and the Party, were becoming desperate. She persuaded herself 

that, with the wide 6 per cent margins, [British EMS participation] was not 

really a serious commitment in any event (Lawson 1992:1009). 

When asked in an interview whether he was willing to withstand the economic pain that 
sterling’s ERM membership would entail, UK Chancellor of the Exchequer John Major replied 
"Of course. Why else go into it?" (Financial Times, October 27-28, 1990). But the 
simultaneity of ERM entry with a reduction of British interest rates put Major in the 
awkward position of asserting that sterling’s participation in the ERM framework would 
reinforce the Government's tight monetary discipline, while at the same time the Government 
was easing it. According to Smith (1992:172), Bank of England Governor Robin Leigh- 
Pemberton was "mortified" at the interest rate reduction. 

Interest rate cuts in the context of ERM membership had to be earned, he said 

in television interviews that weekend. It was a mistake to anticipate 

favourable market reaction and reduce rates before the currency markets had 

signalled that it was appropriate to do so. 
As a central banker, Leigh-Pemberton said, he would have preferred the Government's 
decision to enter ERM had been separated from its decision to cut interest rates (Financial 
Times, October 8, 1990). But even the precise timing of the Government's entry 
announcement--coming at 4 p.m. on Friday, October 5, the last day of the Labour Party’s 
1990 annual conference in Blackpool--was suspicious on grounds of political expediency. As 
Smith (1992:171) explains, "the afternoon announcement of ERM entry ensured, not only that 
the event would dominate the early evening news, but that it would also squeeze Labour’s 
weekend press coverage” (Smith 1992:171). 

Moreover, it immediately became apparent that the Government’s entry announcement had 
not been sufficiently coordinated with Britain’s soon-to-be ERM partners. The British 
announced sterling’s central EMS parity of DM 2.95 (with other bilateral parities to be set 
accordingly) on Friday, October 5, 1990, but the specific terms for sterling’s entry were not to 
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be discussed with other Community finance officials until a meeting of the EC’s Monetary 
Committee that was to be held the following day (Financial Times, October 6-7, 1990). The 
British Government's public announcement, including the announcement of a central rate for 
sterling, had thus pre-empted what ought to have been a confidential negotiation between 
the UK and the other ERM participants about sterling’s terms of entry. According to press 
reports (Financial Times, October 8, 1990), Mario Sarcinelli, the chair of the EC’s Monetary 
Committee, argued at the weekend Monetary Committee meeting for a change in the UK’s 
proposed ERM parity—"for any change" according to the Financial Times--to show the British 
that they could not dictate to their new ERM partners, while Bundesbank representative 
Hans Tietmeyer argued more ominously that sterling should come into the ERM at a lower 
rate that would be sustainable over the long term. In the end, however, the already- 
announced sterling rate of DM 2.95 was accepted by the Monetary Committee and Finance 
Ministers as a fait accompli; Major described the criticism that the British had received at the 
meeting as "not substantial" (Financial Times, October 9, 1990). 

Finally, the fact that Britain joined ERM in 1990 rather than in 1979 or in 1985 meant that 
the UK was entering not just the "zone of monetary stability" that had been created in 1979, 
but a post-Delors Report staging area for the journey to Economic and Monetary Union. But 
EMU was a destination to which the British Government repeatedly emphasized that it had 
no wish to travel. Thatcher with the announcement of ERM entry stressed that she in no 
way had changed her opposition stance on Stages Two and Three of the Delors Report for 
EMU, and that the Government remained "totally against" a single currency (Financial Times, 
October 6, 1990); Major also remarked that Britain’s ERM membership did not mean the 
Government was now joining the side of the EMU enthusiasts in the Community (Financial 
Times, October 8, 1990). But the official congratulatory comments of Britain’s ERM partners 
upon sterling’s entry reflect a different view. In a statement released by the Bundesbank, 
President Péhl characterized the move as "an important contribution in the framework of the 
first stage of European economic and monetary union;" similarly, French Finance Minister 
Pierre Bérégovoy described Britain’s entry as "a progression along the road of European 
economic and monetary union which earns the best wishes of the French Government" 
(Financial Times, October 6, 1990). There was no evident consensus between the UK and its 
partners over the implications of sterling’s entry. 

Notwithstanding the transparently expedient motivation, the suspicious timing, the 
apparent lack of coordination or consultation with the Government’s new ERM partners, the 
unilaterally-announced DM 2.95 rate that the Bundesbank thought was too high, and the 
denial that Britain’s ERM membership held any implications for EMU, the decision to join 
was nonetheless lauded in Britain as a momentous and lasting event. Financial Times 
columnist Samuel Brittan hailed the British authorities’ decision to enter ERM as a "regime 
change or shift in the rules of the game" with respect to the decision-making framework that 
governed British monetary policy (Financial Times, October 8, 1990). Economics columnist 
Will Hutton of The Guardian (October 6, 1990) wrote that joining ERM "parallels the repeal 
of the Corn Laws as a critical landmark in our economic history;" The Economist (October 13, 
1990) in its leader argued that with the Prime Minister’s decision to put sterling into ERM, 

[s]he changed the British economy more profoundly than at any time in her 11 
years as Prime Minister....[S]he has yielded a large part of her government's 
economic sovereignty. That is precisely why the ERM offers Britain its best 
opportunity for many years of a lasting improvement in economic 


performance. The sovereignty at issue is the right to let the currency 

depreciate. 
The laudatory press coverage all shared the presupposition that the ERM would profoundly 
and permanently change Britain; little thought appears to have been given to the possibility 
that the causal links might be stronger in the opposite direction. 


Britain Exits the Exchange Rate Mechanism, 1992 
In the twenty-three month interlude between Britain’s triumphant October 1990 ERM entry 
and its inglorious September 1992 exit, British base rates fell steadily from 15% to 10%, in 
spite of simultaneously rising German and European rates. From a purely domestic 
standpoint, British interest rate cuts, occurring as the UK economy entered and remained in a 
deep and lasting recession, had been warranted and almost certainly could have gone 
further. British inflation in September 1992 was at its lowest point in four years (Financial 
Times, September 12, 1992), unemployment in Britain had been increasing steadily since 
April 1990 (Financial Times, January 22, 1993), and British GDP contracted by 2.4% in 1991 
(Financial Times, August 25, 1992). Additionally, Parliament was nearing the end of its 
allowable term, and the upcoming general election was widely expected to be a difficult one 
for the Conservative Government. All of these factors added up to a strong pressure for the 
hastening of the interest rate reductions that the authorities had begun with sterling’s ERM 
entry. With base rates lowered from 15% in October 1990 to 10% by May 1992 (see the 
discussion in OECD 1993:36-40), this pressure was to a significant degree accommodated. 
But pursuing an interest rate policy that was more attuned to the British domestic economy 

(not to mention the British political calendar) and that did not follow the interest rate moves 
of the Bundesbank was risky. When the sterling rate came under exchange market pressure 
in the summer of 1992 (in the context of doubts about the viability of the Maastricht Treaty 
following its defeat in a Danish referendum on June 2, 1992, Germany’s mid-July interest rate 
increase, and currency market instability resulting from a sharp fall in the US dollar; see 
Bank of England Quarterly Bulletin, November 1992, pp. 383-5), British authorities proved to 
be loath to increasing interest rates to support sterling in the ERM. Instead, the British 
organized a joint ERM statement issued on August 28 affirming that "a change in the present 
structure of central rates would not be the appropriate response to the current tensions" 
(Financial Times, August 29, 1992; The Guardian, November 30, 1992). On September 3, 
1992, the British announced an ECU 10 billion DM-denominated borrowing program from 
international banks; Chancellor of the Exchequer Norman Lamont asserted that "[t]hese 
arrangements demonstrate once again the Government’s clear determination and ability to 
maintain sterling’s position in the ERM at the existing central rate..." (Financial Times, 
September 4, 1992). As the Financial Times (August 24, 1992) explained the dilemma facing 
the British authorities, any interest rate increase 

coming when Britain is still locked in recession, would...to ERM critics, 

underline the perverse results of sticking to the mechanism’s rules. But some 

commentators...think Britain will convince markets that it believes in the ERM 

only if it demonstrates its preparedness to increase borrowing rates as well as 

lower them. 
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But having entered the ERM in 1990 to lower interest rates, the pressure on sterling in the 
summer of 1992 made it apparent that the British authorities simply were not prepared to 
raise them”. 

To cope with what Bank of England Governor Robin Leigh Pemberton subsequently called 
the "grumbling volcano" (Daily Telegraph, October 9, 1992), the British Government sought to 
apply pressure upon their German ERM partners to lower German interest rates, which had 
been rising progressively since the late 1980s as the German Bundesbank sought to dampen 
the inflationary consequences of German unification. With the DM as the “anchor currency" 
in the ERM, Germany’s interest rate levels set an effective interest rate floor for its ERM 
partners. Although there were hints during the summer of 1992 that Germany’s ERM 
partners were increasingly distressed by German interest rate levels, the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Norman Lamont at the September 4-5 Economic and Finance Ministers 
(Ecofin) meeting held in Bath attempted to strong-arm the Germans into cutting interest 
rates. 

Ludlow (1993:250-1) has characterized the Bath Ecofin meeting as the "lowest point" of the 
UK’s July-December 1992 EC Presidency. 

It was by general consent a shocking occasion: shocking to those who were 

there for the first time but shocking too to veterans who had never seen 

anything like it. The Chancellor chose to turn what should have been an 

informal opportunity to think long and think big into an exercise in bear 

baiting in which he himself assumed the role of the principal baiter of the bear, 

urging others to join in. The Bath meeting focused on the problems of high 

interest rates within the EC, with the British government lobbying the 

Bundesbank (without success) for a significant reduction in the key Lombard 

rate”. 
According to an unnamed German banker (International Herald Tribune, October 9, 1992), 
Lamont at the Bath meeting "banged his fist on the table and shouted at [German 
Bundesbank President Helmut] Schlesinger: ‘Twelve finance ministers are all sitting here 
demanding that you lower your interest rates. Why don’t you do it?" Reportedly, Lamont 
demanded that the Germans reduce their interest rates repeatedly during the meeting; 
Bundesbank President Schlesinger subsequently complained that he had been asked four 
times and had said no four times "when only once should have done;" Schlesinger was held 
back from walking out of the meeting only when German Finance Minister Theo Waigel 
asked Lamont to stop his attacks (Financial Times, October 1, 1992, December 11, 1992; The 
Guardian, November 30, 1992). 

The fact that the British in making this demand were on weak ground was not lost upon 
others--"It is ironic that the one country who doesn’t want a European central bank is asking 


"By contrast, Swedish monetary authorities, also faced with pressure on the Swedish 
krone’s unilateral peg against the ECU, raised Swedish short-term interest rates from 8% to 
24% (on September 8), to 75% (on September 9), and to a staggering 500% in the turmoil of 
Black Wednesday (Financial Times, September 9, 1992, September 10, 1992, and September 
17, 1992). 


‘’There has been excellent ex post facto investigative journalistic coverage of this quite 
extraordinary meeting (see Will Hutton, The Guardian, November 30 and December 1-2, 
1992; Peter Norman, The Financial Times, December 11-12, 1992). 
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the Bundesbank to behave like one," an unnamed European ambassador wryly commented 
(Financial Times, September 22, 1992). Nonetheless, Lamont was able to extract from the 
Germans at Bath a statement to be inserted into the ECOFIN communiqué that "the 
Bundesbank in present circumstances has no intention to increase interest rates" (Financial 
Times, September 7, 1992). After the meeting, Lamont portrayed the German statement as a 
significant breakthrough, but Schlesinger at a press conference on September 8 let it be 
known that the no-Bundesbank-interest-rate-increase-under-current-circumstances 
commitment was simply an acknowledgement of Bundesbank policy that had been decided 
upon by the Bundesbank Council on September 3 before the Bath meeting, and that more 
importantly, he had not given a guarantee in Bath that the Bundesbank would not raise 
interest rates (The Guardian, December 1, 1992). 

The hapless British management of the Bath Ecofin meeting was unfortunate in several 
ways. Peter Ludlow (1993:250-1) characterizes Lamont’s "partisan use of his office [as 
President of the Ecofin Council]" as having a "disastrous impact" upon his Ecofin colleagues. 

From then on he was widely regarded as unfit to exercise the [Ecofin Council] 

presidency. In a period of extreme disquiet, not to say danger, on the foreign 

exchanges, the Community was therefore obliged to operate with a president 

of ECOFIN whom nobody inside and, as a result, nobody outside could take 

seriously. 
Moreover, the German delegation had come to Bath prepared to negotiate. The Germans 
were concerned about the inflationary consequences of the obligatory DM interventions that 
were taking place on European exchange markets. To ease the currency market tensions, the 
Germans reportedly were willing to trade concessions on German interest rate reductions for 
as wide an ERM realignment as possible. When German State Secretary for Finance Horst 
K6hler met with Lamont in a bilateral session in Bath in the morning of September 5, Kéhler 
pleaded with Lamont to place realignment and German interest rate cuts on the Bath agenda; 
Lamont however refused to accept realignment as a formal agenda item (The Guardian, 
November 30, 1992). At the subsequent Ecofin meeting, Schlesinger himself reportedly 
linked the question of an ERM realignment with German interest rates cuts. Speaking as a 
"technical expert," Schlesinger said, he would advise the ministers against ruling out the 
possibility of ERM realignment, in particular because of its implications for interest rates; 
although Germany could not cut interest rates now, Schlesinger told the assembled ministers, 
“an interest rate cut as part of a general realignment of the entire system would, of course, be 
quite another matter" (The Guardian, November 30, 1992). 

The implied quid pro quo was not taken up. The British wanted a unilateral German 
interest rate cut, not a cut tied to a general realignment that would almost certainly include 
sterling. Both the Chancellor and the Prime Minister were on the record ruling out 
realignment in the most categorical of terms'’; in a widely reported speech on September 8, 
Major dismissed the "chorus of quack doctors" calling for a reversal of British policy. 

As the Chancellor has made crystal clear, there is going to be no devaluation, 
no realignment. The soft option, the devaluer’s option, the inflationary option 
would be a betrayal of our future; and it is not the Government's policy 
(Financial Times, September 11, 1992). 


"See Lamont'’s July 10, 1992 speech to the European Policy Forum, reprinted (unkindly) by 
The Guardian, September 24, 1992. 
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Market pressure on ERM rates during the week following the Bath meeting was heaviest 
on the Italian lira’s link within the system. By the end of the week, German monetary 
officials and ministers (including Chancellor Kohl himself), concerned about the massive DM 
sums being spent for central bank intervention that would result in excessive monetary 
expansion in Germany, had agreed to canvass their European partners again about the 
possibility of a general ERM realignment in exchange for a German interest rate reduction 
(Financial Times, September 15, 1992). After a weekend of telephone calls and visits by 
German officials to Paris and then to Rome, a Monetary Committee communiqué was issued 
on the evening of Sunday September 13 in which it was announced that the central ERM rate 
of the lira against the ECU had fallen by 34%, while the central rates of all other ERM 
currencies against the ECU had increased by 34%” (Agence Europe, September 14, 1992, 
N°5814; The Guardian, December 1, 1992; The Financial Times, December 11, 1992). 
Reportedly, the Italians pressed the Germans for an interest rate cut in conjunction with the 
realignment (Agence Europe, September 14, 1992, N°5814). The Germans in any event were 
receptive--as early as Saturday morning September 12, Bundesbank President Schlesinger was 
rcontacting the bank’s regional Presidents to prepare them for an unprecedented Monday 
morning September 14 Bundesbank central council meeting, and to rally his fellow-Council 
members around cuts of 4% and %% in the Lombard and Discount rates respectively which 
would be announced after the meeting on Monday (Financial Times, September 14, 1992, 
December 11, 1992). The Bundesbank’s intentions on interest rates were communicated to its 
ERM partners prior to the Monday central council meeting (Financial Times, December 11, 
1992). 

In London, Lamont met with Bank of England and Treasury officials on Sunday morning 
September 13 to discuss the situation and the strain that sterling was likely to come under 
during the following week. Bank of England officials were worried that the lira’s 
realignment would direct additional market pressure against the pound”. When the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury Terrence Burns asked "as a matter for form" whether 
sterling should join in the devaluation, Lamont said no; reportedly, Lamont’s rejection of 
devaluation was confirmed in a telephone conversation with the Prime Minister later in the 
day (Financial Times, October 12, 1992, December 11, 1992; The Guardian, December 1, 1992). 
Lamont then issued a public statement. 

I particularly welcome the intention of the Bundesbank Council to cut its 
official interest rates in order to reduce strains within the ERM. This 


Significantly, the realignment discussions that produced the communiqué had occurred 
over the telephone. Despite subsequent grumbling from the Italians, the Monetary 
Committee did not meet for face-to-face discussions, and thus the opportunity to have a 
broader and franker discussion about realignment than had occurred in Bath was lost. The 
decision to handle the realignment by telephone and not convene a weekend Monetary 
Committee meeting is regarded retrospectively as having been a major error (The Guardian, 
December 1, 1992; The Financial Times, December 11, 1992). 


*'Reportedly, Bank of England officials were also uneasy with how "Downing Street 
sources," with German rate cuts imminent, "expressed such jubilation at the prospect of 
immediately lower British interest rates....[I]t was another reminder to the markets of how 
anxious the Government was to lower interest rates and how resistant it was to increase" 
(The Guardian, December 1, 1992). 


demonstrates the benefits of continuing close cooperation amongst Community 
countries. The UK government has repeatedly made clear that there is no 
question of any change in the central parity of the pound against the 
deutschmark, and that we will take whatever action is necessary to secure that. 
Sterling’s central rate therefore remains at DM 2.95 (Financial Times, 
September 14, 1992). 

On Monday morning September 14, there was disappointment in the markets when the 
small size of the German interest rate cuts was announced. As one City-based economist 
correctly concluded, the Bundesbank rate cuts were 

a shadow of what might have been....The Bundesbank wanted a more 

sweeping ERM realignment to clear the way for sharply lower interest rates, 

but it had to settle for much less because only the Italians were prepared to go 

along (International Herald Tribune, September 15, 1992). 
Moreover, the pessimists in the Bank of England were being proved correct; with the lira 
devaluation and Monday morning’s disappointing German rate cut, sterling came under 
extraordinarily heavy pressure. By Tuesday September 15, the pound closed the day trading 
at only two pfennig away from its ERM-defined floor of DM 2.778 (Financial Times, 
September 16, 1992). In light of the mounting tensions, John Major abruptly cancelled a 
scheduled official visit to Spain only twenty-four hours before he was due to leave (Financial 
Times, September 16, 1992). 

On Tuesday evening, September 15, British monetary authorities met in the Treasury for a 
stock-taking session and to plan market strategy for the next day; reportedly, the Bank of 
England officials present were seeking agreement in principle from the Chancellor that 
British interest rates could be increased the following day if it was necessary; indeed, some 
officials were prepared to argue that a pre-emptive increase in interest rates should take 
place when the exchange markets opened (The Guardian, December 1, 1992; Financial Times, 
December 11, 1992). It was while these discussions were ongoing that news arrived of a 
preliminary wire service report of an interview that German Bundesbank President Helmut 
Schlesinger had given to the German business paper Handelsblatt and the Wall Street 
Journal. According to the preliminary wire report of interview, 

[Schlesinger] conceded that the problems [in the ERM] had not been 

completely solved by the measures so far. The situation in the EMS could 

have been further eased if there had been a more comprehensive realignment 

(Financial Times, October 1, 1992). 
Although not mentioning any currency by name, the implication was clear that, with the 
pound trading at its ERM floor, Schlesinger thought the British should devalue. Bank of 
England Governor Robin Leigh-Pemberton contacted the Bundesbank and asked for a 
clarification and a rebuttal of the report (The Guardian, December 1, 1992; Financial Times, 
December 11, 1992). Later in the evening, the Bundesbank issued a statement describing the 
report as 

no authorized version of the interview. The [Bundesbank] President did not 

say it in that way or mean it in that way. The words were suggested to him 

and he did not answer them (Financial Times, September 16, 1992). 

The British Prime Minister subsequently decried the Schlesinger interview as “injudicious 
comments about realignment which should never have been made" (Hansard, Vol. 212, 
September 24, 1992, col. 3); Bank of England Deputy Governor Eddie George has 
characterized the Schlesinger interview as "a match to the petrol" (The Observer, July 4, 
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1993). When markets opened on the following morning of September 16, the selling pressure 
on sterling was massive. At 11 a.m., British interest rates were raised to 12%, with no effect 
on the sterling rate in the exchange markets. At 11:30, Lamont and monetary officials 
decided that they would have to tell the Prime Minister that sterling’s parity could not be 
held. At 2:15 p.m., the decision to raise interest rates to 15% was announced. In telephone 
conversations from across Europe, the British authorities were urged by their ERM 
counterparts to hold on, to announce a unilateral devaluation rather than a withdrawal, or to 
announce sterling’s temporary suspension; French Prime Minister Pierre Bérégovoy 
reportedly telephoned John Major twice to encourage Britain to stay in the ERM rather than 
to leave it (The Guardian, December 1, 1992). 

According to Samuel Brittan (Financial Times, September 24, 1992), the British authorities 
were presented with three options to choose from during the crisis afternoon of Black 
Wednesday: 1) They could announce a huge interest rate increase in overnight rates "on the 
Swedish model" (where interest rates had gone up to 500% to deter speculators); this option 
was rejected because there was no guarantee that it would succeed. 2) They could announce 
a temporary suspension of sterling; this option was rejected because sterling’s re-entry would 
have to occur at a devalued parity. 3) Finally, they could announce an indefinite suspension 
of sterling; this was the option that was selected. Major himself telephoned German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl to explain the UK’s decision to withdraw and why it was being 
taken; reportedly, Major told Kohl that since August, the Bundesbank’s public comments had 
contributed to "massive selling pressure on sterling;" a Downing Street official later described 
Major’s tone with the German Chancellor as "firm" (Financial Times, September 17, 1992; 
International Herald Tribune, September 17, 1992). At 7:45 p.m., Lamont issued the 
following statement: 

Today has been an extremely difficult and turbulent day. Massive financial 
flows have continued to disrupt the functioning of the exchange rate 
mechanism....I have called a meeting of the Monetary Committee in Brussels 
urgently tonight to consider how stability can be restored to foreign exchange 
markets. In the meantime, the Government has concluded that Britain’s best 
interests are served by suspending our membership of the exchange rate 
mechanism (Financial Times, September 17, 1992). 

The emergency Monetary Committee meeting in Brussels lasted for six hours. The British 
delegation at the meeting reportedly attempted to persuade its now-former ERM partners to 
suspend the entire framework and allow European currencies to find their own levels in the 
market. The British argument reportedly was that, until the September 20 French 
referendum on the Maastricht Treaty was in the past, a simple sterling devaluation would be 
impossible because any medium-term defensible exchange rate was so dependent upon the 
referendum outcome (The Guardian, December 1, 1992). The British argument for blanket 
ERM suspension was rejected; according to the Financial Times (September 18, 1992), 
Britain’s ERM partners saw the UK proposal both "as an attempt to save political face at 
home, and as a threat to the future of the EMS." The Monetary Committee communiqué, 
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issued at the end of the meeting, merely "took note" of the British suspension decision” 
(Financial Times, September 18, 1992). 


Britain Outside the ERM (Again), September 1992 - ? 

Recriminations regarding the causes of sterling’s ERM exit began in London almost 
immediately. Norman Lamont flatly rejected suggestions that he should resign because of 
the crisis: "I have been operating the policy of the whole Government, and I know that I have 
the support of the Prime Minister and the full support of my Cabinet colleagues" (Financial 
Times, September 18, 1992). Lamont said that in light of the crisis he wanted a thorough 
examination by the European Community of the effectiveness of cooperation between 
governments and central banks within the ERM, and he singled out German monetary policy 
as one of the hurdles he had faced in trying to defend sterling’s parity (Financial Times, 
September 18, 1992; International Herald Tribune, September 18, 1992). "We want to be 
satisfied that German policy that has produced many of the tensions in the ERM is going to 
have some changes that will lead to a more stable environment" (Financial Times, September 
19, 1992). 

Chancellor Kohl, on an official visit to Italy, publicly rebuked Lamont by saying that such 
remarks were “inappropriate for a minister" and should be kept private. Kohl's host, Italian 
Prime Minister Guiliano Amato, added that "believing there is always a bad guy with a big 
stick who hits the little guy belongs to the world of three- to five-year old children" 
(International Herald Tribune, September 19, 1992; The Independent, September 19, 1992). 
Bundesbank Vice President Hans Tietmeyer denounced the British criticisms of German 
monetary policy as unfounded, adding patronizingly that "...when one is in a difficult 
position, then such a reaction is sometimes also understandable" (Financial Times, September 
19, 1992). German Finance Minister Theo Waigel responded somewhat more tactfully to the 
British attack: 

To put the blame [for the crisis] on Germany is not fair. I do not think that 
apportioning blame is right. I think everyone should consider what the cause 
is in their own area of responsibility (Financial Times, September 18, 1992). 

The British, however, were not in the mood for critical self-analysis. The Prime Minister in 
his first public interview following Black Wednesday took none of the blame for the crisis 
when he asserted that "there are fault lines in the existing working of the ERM. We must 
correct those fault lines." Major added that sterling’s return to the ERM framework—which 
was "not imminent" in any event—-was conditional upon ERM reform. “We have to make 
sure that monetary policy is run in the interests of all the countries of Europe and not veered 
to the national interests of any individual country," he declared (Financial Times, September 
19, 1992). Lamont made clear that henceforth, European concerns would no longer guide UK 
monetary policy; in an interview on September 18, he declared, “we are floating and we will 
set monetary policy in this country to meet our objectives and"—putting stress on the word 
‘British’ according to one report—"it will be a British economic policy and a British monetary 


The communiqué also took note of the Italian authorities’ "subsequent decision...to abstain 
temporarily" from foreign exchange market intervention, and announced a 5% devaluation of 
the Spanish peseta (Financial Times, September 18, 1992). Although the Italians at the 
meeting made clear their intention to resume their ERM obligations on Tuesday, September 
22, the actual date of the lira’s ERM return has been progressively postponed. At the time of 
this writing (August 1993), the lira continues to remain outside the ERM framework. 
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policy" (Financial Times, September 19, 1992; International Herald Tribune, September 19, 
1992). The Black Wednesday increase in UK interest rates to 15% had already been reversed 
by Lamont in his announcement of sterling’s ERM suspension; the increase to 12% was 
reversed at 9:30 a.m. the following morning (having lasted only 22% hours; Bank of England 
Quarterly Bulletin, November 1992, pp. 393-94). British interest rates were again lowered by 
1% to 9% on September 22, and fell steadily through the autumn to reach a fifteen-year low 
of 6% in January 1993. 

Recriminations over the causes of the crisis continued and escalated. Responding to 
suggestions that Lamont should resign, Conservative Party Chairman Norman Fowler 
replied, "Frankly, if anyone should resign, it should be the President of the Bundesbank" 
(International Herald Tribune, September 18, 1992). On September 20, Lamont laid down 
three conditions for Britain’s return to ERM”, adding that sterling’s re-entry was “not a 
matter of time. It’s the conditions" (Financial Times, September 21, 1992). On September 21, 
the German Bundesbank President Helmut Schlesinger responded by stating publicly that 
currencies re-entering the ERM would have to do so on terms approved by all the other ERM 
participants. Without specifically naming sterling, Schlesinger emphasized that it was "very 
important" that re-entering countries should choose a parity that "would be right from the 
beginning," adding that this had not happened in the past™ (Financial Times, September 22, 
1992). At a meeting of European Christian Democratic leaders on September 25, Chancellor 
Kohl repeated Schlesinger’s warning: the British would have to negotiate with its EC partners 
on what a suitable parity for sterling would be should Britain wish to re-enter the ERM” 
(Financial Times, September 26, 1992). 

But the British were not prepared to negotiate even about ERM reform. Despite their 
charge that the ERM contained "fault-lines" that needed to be addressed, when the Ecofin 
Council met in Brussels for the first time after the crisis on September 28 to discuss the 
lessons to be drawn, the British delegation had no concrete proposals for ERM reform to 
submit (Agence Europe, September 28, 1992, N°5824). As German State Secretary for Finance 
Horst Kohler said regarding the UK’s demands for ERM reform, "we do not know what 
Great Britain wants" (The Times, September 30, 1992). In any event, KGéhler added, "we 


*The September 20 conditions were that 1) the European currency market turmoil should 
be over; 2) the British and German economies "should be more at the same stage of the 
[economic] cycle and have more convergent conditions and interest rates; and 3) the 
Government would "want to look at the cooperation and working of the Exchange Rate 
Mechanism" (Financial Times, September 21, 1992). 


“Given the unilateral ERM entry and exit announcements from the British in October 1990 
and September 1992, one might speculate that Schlesinger made this statement to bind the 
British in public to the by-common-agreement operating principles governing the ERM, and 
thereby preclude the possibility that the British might issue yet another unilateral 
announcement that sterling was set to re-enter the ERM. 


*Responding to Major’s assertion of ERM fault-lines, former Belgian Prime Minister 
Wilfred Martens directly contradicted the British Prime Minister. "The EMS is not deficient. 
You have to accept the logic of the system. Sometimes a realignment is necessary....[The 
EMS] should be maintained and its rules applied correctly" (Financial Times, September 26, 
1992). 
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should not be talking about the failings of the EMS, but rather about the failure to apply the 
rules of the EMS properly" (International Herald Tribune, September 29, 1992). Kéhler told 
Lamont at the meeting that "he and others" in Germany had been "shocked by [anti-German] 
articles in the British press." The Chancellor replied that the British Government could not be 
held responsible for articles in the press or for the anti-German statements made by former 
British ministers; although he was sorry if offense had been given, "very frank exchanges 
were sometimes needed," and, in any case, it was "true there was a problem" (Financial 
Times, September 29, 1992; Agence Europe, N°5825, September 30, 1992). 

But it was not just the British who felt there was a problem; an unnamed senior 
Bundesbank official told The Guardian (September 30, 1992) that he had never before 
experienced the kind of intense hostility shown by the British in recent days. According to 
another report (The Times, September 30, 1992), Bonn officials were of the view that a 
deliberate disinformation campaign had been mounted in London to make Germany the 
scapegoat for Britain’s economic difficulties. On September 30, the Bundesbank attempted to 
set the record straight with the release through the German embassy in London of a 
statement from Bundesbank President Helmut Schlesinger that insisted he had not 
undermined sterling in his Handelsblatt interview, that rebutted the British suggestions that 
the Bundesbank had failed to give sterling sufficient support, and that denied British charges 
that the Bundesbank had shown favoritism vis-a-vis the French franc”® (Financial Times, 
October 1, 1992). The British were made furious by the public release of Schlesinger’s 
statement, and the British Treasury promptly released a counter-statement” (to which the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary subsequently added their names). The British 
response disputed the German denial that sterling’s ERM parity had been undermined by the 
Bundesbank, dismissed the Bundesbank’s pre-Black Wednesday support for sterling as mere 
"technical obligations under the ERM," and noted the "very public way in which statements 
of support for the franc were made, in contrast to the undermining statements made in 
relation to sterling" (Financial Times, October 1, 1992). The British Government also called 
German Ambassador in London Baron Hermann von Richthofen into the Foreign Office to 
hear Minister for European Affairs Tristan Garel-Jones express "the government's 
concern...and to make clear that the release of the document [from Schlesinger] was 
unhelpful" (Financial Times, October 2, 1992). As the Financial Times (October 2, 1992) 
noted, the British Government by calling in the German Ambassador to the Foreign Office 
was coming perilously close to registering its first ever diplomatic protest against an EC 
partner country. The row died down only after Major on October 1 expressed his wish to 
"draw a line" under the ERM dispute with Germany and indicated that his priority was to re- 
establish good relations with Bonn (Financial Times, October 2, 1992). 


°When the French franc came under speculative attack during the week following 
sterling’s ERM exit, German authorities very actively and publicly supported the franc-DM 
parity, even joining with the French to issue a joint communiqué from their respective central 
banks and Finance Ministries, affirming that "the current central rates between [the French 
franc and the DM] correctly reflect the fundamentals of their economies, and that no change 
in the central rates is justified" (Le Monde, September 24, 1992; for an extended discussion of 
the "battle of the franc," see Le Monde, December 29-30, 1992). 


“Both the British and German statements are reprinted verbatim by The Financial Times, 
October 1, 1992. 


Shortly after the ERM débdcle, the Government was confronted with renewed domestic 
opposition to its plans to ratify the Maastricht Treaty, not least from Margaret Thatcher 
herself. On the eve of her appearance at the Conservative Party’s October 1992 annual 
conference, Thatcher published an article in The European (October 8, 1992) outlining her 
opposition to her successor’s European policy. 

...1 cannot support the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty, and I welcome 

sterling’s departure from the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM). The ERM and 

Maastricht are inextricably linked. The first is a prerequisite to the second. 

We found the confines of the first unbearable; the straitjacket of the second 

would be ruinous. Thanks to the decision to float the pound, we now have a 

chance to follow an economic policy that puts British needs first. Like the 

Maastricht treaty, the ERM in no way represents what is best for British 

interests. 
Various Conservative ministers and officials tried to blunt Thatcher’s remarks. The Home 
Secretary Kenneth Clarke noted that it was Thatcher who had led the UK into the ERM, and 
asked "how can a former Prime Minister come along and attack her successor about a 
decision in which she was the senior partner?" Ted Heath, Thatcher’s pro-European 
predecessor as Conservative Prime Minister, was more blunt: "She hates Europe, she hates all 
Europeans" (Financial Times, October 8, 1992). 

Major in Parliament flatly denied that there was a link for Britain between the ERM and 

Maastricht ratification. 

...[T]he provisions that.we have in the Treaty mean that, in both Stages Two 

and Three [of EMU], we will be entirely free to decide the framework and 

institutional arrangements for the conduct of monetary policy in the United 

Kingdom. That is the position, and it will remain so (Verbatim Service, 

November 4, 1992). 
But under pressure from the anti-European Tory right-wing who were opposed to Maastricht 
Treaty ratification”, the Government began to backpedal more strongly on when and 
whether it would re-introduce sterling into ERM (renamed variously by its critics as the 
Extend Recession Mechanism and the Eternal Recession Mechanism). Although Lamont had 
assured the House of Commons Treasury and Civil Service Committee in a letter on October 
8 that "the Government has made clear its intention to resume Britain’s membership in the 
ERM," the letter continued by stating that sterling’s return would occur "only when a number 
of conditions have been satisfied," the "most important" of which was that "the requirements 
of German monetary policy and those of the UK must come closer in line" (Lamont 1992:1); 
the following month, Lamont added the further condition that Britain be out of recession 
(Agence Europe, N°5859, November 18, 1992; The Guardian, November 25, 1992). 

In a mid-October television interview, the Prime Minister stressed that "a strategy for 
growth is what we need; a strategy for growth is what we are going to have" (Financial 
Times, October 21, 1992). British interest rates continued their downward slide, and sterling 


As Bill Cash MP (the leader of the so-called Euro-skeptics on the Conservative back 
benches) explained in a letter to The Times (March 12, 1993), "neither my constituents nor 
[campaign] volunteers would want a return to the ERM nor to have the ERM revisited upon 
them via Stage 2 of Maastricht. I have no intention of letting them down by voting for a 
policy [e.g., the Maastricht Treaty] which the Government itself has rightly abandoned and 
on which the Euro-skeptics have been proved right." 
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by the winter of 1993 was trading at levels 20% less than its former ERM parity of DM 2.95. 
As Lamont acknowledged at the end of 1992, sterling’s albeit unsought depreciation was 
nonetheless giving Britain a strong competitive edge in international trade (International 
Herald Tribune, December 19, 1992). It was becoming clear that Major’s "strategy for 
growth," based upon sterling’s depreciation and continued UK interest rate autonomy, was 
not compatible with sterling’s return to the ERM. In January 1993, Major ruled out sterling’s 
re-entry for the remainder of the year (Financial Times, January 4, 1993); in May 1993, the 
soon-to-be Chancellor of the Exchequer Kenneth Clarke said he would be "surprised if we 
were back [in the ERM] before the end of this parliament [i.e., 1997]" (Financial Times, May 
17, 1993). Major has repeatedly stressed that sterling would not rejoin unless the system 
were revamped to address its fault-lines. 

We are not going back into an unreformed ERM. The conditions for 

considering re-entry, let alone re-entering”, do not apply at the moment, and 

in my judgement are unlikely to apply for some time in the future 

(International Herald Tribune, May 20, 1993). 

However, with a competitive edge acquired through a 20% sterling depreciation and with 
British interest rates holding at 6%, it was not long before Britain’s former ERM partners, still 
bearing the burdens of their ERM obligations, began to voice strong objections to Major’s 
“strategy for growth" that undercut their own exports. Following the January 1993 reduction 
in British interest rates to 6%, Irish Finance Minister Bertie Ahern asked rhetorically whether 
the British were in fact "treat[ing] their exchange rate policy as a matter of common concern, 
as required by the [EC] treaty?" (International Herald Tribune, February 16, 1993). 
Bundesbank President Helmut Schlesinger expressed his worry that with the UK having no 
firm plans to rejoin the ERM, there would be “less compulsion" for the British to take the 
steps necessary to harmonize the British economy with that of the rest of Europe (Financial 
Times, February 2, 1993). EC Commission President Jacques Delors attacked the “wildcat” 
devaluations that were undermining confidence in the ERM and noted that countries that left 
ERM discipline and floated freely raised "serious questions" about the future of the EMS 
(Financial Times, February 12, 1993); Delors worried that a British economic recovery based 
upon a competitiveness achieved from floating exchange rates could undermine the 
Community’s plans for EMU if other member states were tempted to follow the British 
example (Financial Times, April 24, 1993). Erik Hoffmeyer, the head of the Danish central 
bank, asserted that one of the purposes of the ERM was to avoid competitive devaluation; by 
letting countries win competitive advantages, he argued, the ERM had in effect already 
broken down. 

We have seen a series of major devaluations which were completely out of line 
with the reasonable pattern in a fixed exchange rate cooperation....What we 
have seen have been irresponsible exchange rate changes (Financial Times, 
May 26, 1993; International Herald Tribune, May 26, 1993). 

It was the French, however, who were the most forthright and strident in their objections 
to Britain’s post-Black Wednesday "strategy for growth." Both Britain and France had over 
three million unemployed—but British interest rates were at 6% compared with French rates 
at 14%, and British exports had been given a 20% devaluation while French exports 


*Major’s language here and elsewhere (see the interview of Major in Financial Times, May 
26, 1993) seems to imply that there are now two sets of British conditions regarding ERM— 
one for sterling’s ERM re-entry and another for even considering the question. 
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continued to compete on world markets at the same franc-DM parity that had existed since 
January 1987 (Daily Telegraph, February 15, 1993). Unsurprisingly, British unemployment 
started to fall in February 1993 (Agence Europe, March 19, 1993, N° 5843). The French 
Finance Minister Michel Sapin likened Britain’s approach to one of "I’ll go it alone and too 
bad for everyone else" (International Herald Tribune, February 2, 1993); Le Monde (March 26, 
1993) described the British model as a "re-nationalization" of economic policy within the 
Community. French Prime Minister Pierre Bérégovoy asserted that Britain was "going down 
a dead-end path. And that goes for everything" (Financial Times, February 5, 1993); a few 
days later, he insisted that "Great Britain must be placed in front of its responsibilities," 
asking whether the UK in fact "wants to be a full part of Europe" (Financial Times, February 
9, 1993). 

The anti-ERM and anti-Maastricht elements of British opinion responded to the continental 
criticisms with a tone of smug triumph. As The Times (February 8, 1993) argued in its leader 
page, the French "diatribes" against Britain 

...Offer the clearest possible evidence that John Major’s post-ERM policies are 

finally beginning to pay dividends. Britain’s new economic policy “isn’t 

working if it isn’t hurting" France and other European countries which 

deliberately lumber their industries with overvalued exchange rates, high 

taxes, and exorbitant social costs....Major should be thanked for offering 

corporatist Europe an alternative economic model, and one that it badly needs. 
With the franc coming under repeated speculative pressure in the ERM, former Thatcher 
minister Nicholas Ridley wrote in The Times (February 2, 1993) how he “look[s] forward with 
particular pleasure to the franc’s demise" (The Times, February 2, 1993). By May, The Times 
on its leader page was openly inviting and advocating currency speculators (e.g., the 
American-based financier George Soros) "to break the franc" and thereby "save Europe from 
monetary union for moral and political reasons" (The Times, May 20, 1993). Following a May 
Ecofin meeting in Denmark, Norman Lamont implicitly invited France to abandon the ERM 
and follow the course set by the UK when he publicly questioned, "is it appropriate for a 
country like France, with three million unemployed, to have to maintain a very strict 
monetary policy when there is no inflationary risk?" (Le Monde, May 25, 1993). When the 
French franc in late July 1993 came under attack yet again in the ERM, the British 
Government reportedly "found it hard to disguise a mood of grim satisfaction" (Financial 
Times, July 31, 1993). As first Monetary Committee officials and then Ecofin ministers 
conferred in Brussels during the weekend of July 31 - August 1 to discuss the crisis, the 
Sunday Times leader (August 1, 1993) declared it "A Time to Rejoice." When the new British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Kenneth Clarke departed for Brussels on August 1, he could not 
resist stopping before the assembled press to remind everyone that Britain was in a position 
to say to its European partners "We did tell you so" (Financial Times, August 2, 1993). 


Conclusion: Britain and the ERM Rules 

In the view of former Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe, had sterling joined the ERM in 
1985 when he and Nigel Lawson sought entry, Britain "should have been able to establish a 
relationship that worked. We joined at a time of difficulty and we didn’t have time to learn 
the body language of partners within it" (Daily Telegraph, October 3, 1992). From the 
beginning, the British Government has had difficulty with "body language" in the ERM. 
Starting with the decision to stand aside in 1979, through the years of infighting on the ERM 
issue during the Thatcher Governments, the abrupt 1990 entry, the steady interest rate 
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reductions after entry, the abrupt 1992 crisis-withdrawal, and the puerile and somewhat 
embarrassing spat with the Germans over the causes of sterling’s ERM exit, the British 
simply have not played by the ERM game by the Community’s rules. The Monetary 
Committee in its official post-Black Wednesday examination of the ERM thought it "essential 
to restate the consensus concerning the conduct of economic policy which is presupposed by 
participation in the EMS" (Monetary Committee 1993:3). My argument has been that 
Britain in 1990-92 was not a "true member" of the ERM in that the British authorities did not 
share the broad presupposed consensus that was a prerequisite to successful participation in 
the arrangement. Moreover, by shattering the credibility that had built up in the ERM 
during the 1980s about the ability of European monetary officials to sustain stable exchange 
rates, and by remaining outside the ERM on an indefinite basis with a highly competitive 
depreciated currency and interest rate autonomy, the British have left the ERM in a 
considerably weaker condition than when they joined in 1990. 

The British entered ERM in 1990 for all the wrong reasons. They did not join to facilitate 
the construction of EMU--in fact, a strong case can be made for just the opposite—and while 
the British authorities mouthed the words of currency fort ERM disinflation, their record of 
consistent interest rate reductions while in the mechanism (and after leaving it too) suggests 
that other non-ERM influences were determining the direction of British monetary policy”. 
The record is persuasive that Britain joined ERM in October 1990 because the Prime Minister 
had been persuaded by the arguments from her Chancellor of the Exchequer that British 
ERM entry would permit lower domestic interest rates and would put the Government in a 
better position to win the upcoming general election. As the Directorate-General for 
Economic and Financial Affairs (1993:150) of the European Commission described the British 
entry decision (albeit in less politically expedient and more diplomatic terms), 

by using ERM membership to support domestic anti-inflationary credibility, it 

was hoped to impact positively on inflation expectations, allowing nominal 

interest rates to fall more rapidly than would have been possible outside the 

ERM. 
In other words, by entering ERM, the British sought to "free ride" upon the framework’s 
post-1983 credibility as an anti-inflation mechanism. Moreover, after a decade of repeating 
that sterling would enter "when the time was ripe," when entry finally occurred in October 
1990--at the outset of a world-wide recession, with British inflation at approximately 10%, 
and the economic consequences of the terms of Germany’s 1990 reunification firmly in the 
pipeline-the time could hardly have been less ripe. As former EC President Roy Jenkins 
(The Independent, September 22, 1992) noted, "the timing has always defied rational 
explanation, except in relation to internal Conservative Party dispositions." 

If both the motivation behind and the timing of sterling’s ERM entry were suggestive of a 
difficult future relationship, these concerns grew when British entry occurred via an abruptly 
announced decision that was ratified a posteriori by Britain’s ERM partners. Former 


The Committee emphasized the "foundation-stone" commitment to price stability, the 
sound management of public finance, respect for ERM principles, symmetric ERM obligations 
(although not actions), and a "consideration" of realignments in the face of persisting 
inflationary divergences (Monetary Committee 1993:3). 


“Indeed, by late September 1992, the British were explaining that they had been “over- 
achieving in the battle against inflation" while in ERM (Financial Times, September 24, 1992). 
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Bundesbank President Karl Otto Péhl has recalled how "one day, Mr. Major telephoned me 
to announce to me and inform me of the exchange rate that was being retained," adding that 
this was a “strange procedure" for entry into a system based upon cooperation” (Le Monde, 
October 4, 1992). Had the British consulted with their ERM partners, perhaps a more whole- 
hearted agreement upon an appropriate parity for sterling might have been obtained. 
Bundesbank official Hans Tietmeyer had argued in favor of a lower sterling rate that would 
be sustainable over the longer term (Financial Times, October 8, 1990); an unnamed senior 
Bundesbank policy-maker openly wondered at the time whether the British government 
realized the full implications of joining the ERM--"the question is if [the British Government] 
knows it has lost a piece of manoeuvering room. It will have to accept the discipline of all. I 
hope they know that" (Financial Times, October 15, 1990). 

German endorsement of a suitable and sustainable parity for sterling was important 
because of the near certainty that sooner or later, the Bundesbank would be called upon to 
defend that parity within the ERM framework. In Lawson’s view (1993:183), it was 

..very unwise...to go in [the ERM] in the first place at a parity which the 

Bundesbank regarded as too high and did not believe in....[In 1985], I sent a 

secret mission of senior people from the Treasury and the Bank of England to 

Germany...to find out the German attitude and discuss with them an entry rate 

which they were happy with, because obviously it is very important when the 

system is under pressure, when your currency is under pressure, for you to 

have the full-hearted support of the Bundesbank....In 1990, so far as I 

understand, there was no agreement on the rate at all; it was very much just a 

unilateral act by us--the Germans had to take it or leave it. That is not a 

sensible basis, I think, in which to go in because there are times when you are 

going to need the full-hearted support of the Bundesbank and you want to get 

a commitment from them in advance. 
But the British with their unilateral 1990 entry had no such commitment. Reportedly, as late 
as the Monday (September 14, 1992) before sterling’s ERM withdrawal on Black Wednesday 
(September 16, 1992), the chief economic advisers to the British Treasury and the Bank of 
England were in Bonn and Frankfurt trying to convince their German counterparts that 
sterling’s DM 2.95 parity was "not obviously overvalued." The Germans were wholly 
unconvinced; an unnamed official close to the British effort described it as “one of the 
world’s least successful missions" (Financial Times, January 23, 1993). As former Bundesbank 
President Karl Otto P6hl commented a week after Black Wednesday, it was "generally 
acknowledged that the UK joined the ERM at too high an exchange rate. DM 2.95 was 
wishful thinking" (Financial Times, September 22 ,1992). 


“British unilateralism can be usefully contrasted with Spain and Portugal’s ERM entries in 
June 1989 and April 1992 respectively. Reportedly, the Governor of the Spanish Central Bank 
gave his EC counterparts five days’ notice of the Spanish Government's intentions. The 
terms of Spanish entry—specirically, whether the peseta should join with +24% or +6% 
fluctuation bands—were the subject of a long argument within the Monetary Committee, 
during which the silent (non-ERM) British officials took "copious notes" (Financial Times, 
June 19, 1989). Vis-a-vis Portugal, the Monetary Committee in an eight-hour meeting actually 
adjusted the Portuguese Government's desired rate of entry for the escudo by forcing it to 
enter at a marginally higher central parity (International Herald Tribune, April 6, 1992). 
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In addition, the British upon entry were adamant in their denial that there was any linkage 
between their new ERM commitment and the ongoing discussions within the Community 
about the construction of Economic and Monetary Union. As the Financial Times (October 8, 
1990) on its leader page commented, the 

nationalistic phrases accompanying the Prime Minister’s statement on the ERM 

decision...suggest that the Government is likely to prove as unco-operative 

over further developments of European monetary and political union as it has 

over every step taken or proposed so far. 
EC President Jacques Delors at the time suggested the possibility that the British had entered 
ERM to slow down the construction of EMU and that one must be "prudent" in appraising 
Britain’s effect on EMU (Le Monde, October 7, 1990). Delors’ comments prompted a 
response from Major in which he explicitly pledged that the UK would not act like a Trojan 
Horse in the ERM, adding that it would be very strange that "a country would take a step of 
that size purely as a wrecking tactic" (Financial Times, October 9, 1990). But senior German 
officials and politicians also expressed skepticism about Britain’s willingness following 
sterling’s ERM entry to play a constructive role in the negotiations about EMU--an unnamed 
Bundesbank official openly expressed his doubt whether Britain’s ERM entry would make 
British policy more “European-minded" (Financial Times, October 15, 1990) while an 
unnamed top-level German Christian Democratic politician reportedly believed Thatcher had 
joined ERM so she could "brake" the movement towards EMU. 

Once inside the ERM, these concerns about the British commitment to European monetary 
integration were not assuaged by the conduct of British interest rate policy. With the 
exception of the 22-hour interest rate increase on Black Wednesday, the British never once 
demonstrated their commitment to the ERM framework by raising UK interest rates when 
sterling came under pressure. The monetary authorities in other ERM countries all allowed 
their interest rate policies to be guided by the principles and norms of the ERM framework 
(made explicit with the Basle-Nyborg reforms of 1987) by using domestic interest rate 
adjustment as a tool for keeping to the ERM currency commitments. As French Prime 
Minister Pierre Bérégovoy succinctly explained, "interest rates drop when it is possible, and 
they go up when it is necessary" (Agence Europe, November 14, 1992. N°5857). In practice, 
for the authorities in most ERM countries most of the time, ERM membership meant 
following the interest rate leads of the Bundesbank. 

By contrast, British interest rates were reduced on nine separate occasions after sterling’s 
ERM entry—"a couple of times too many" as Dutch central bank governor Wim Duisenberg 
noted (Financial Times, April 21, 1993). It was not long before the credibility of Britain’s 
ERM commitments began to appear questionable. As Lawson (1993:183) explained, 

..at some stage there needed to be...an increase in interest rates. Just to say 

the British Government was prepared to do it was not enough, it is very 

difficult to convince the markets if you make speech after speech saying, "We 

will have no hesitation in raising interest rates if that is necessary to preserve 

the parity," and you never do that. Eventually the markets begin to think 

maybe it is just talk; and so there was Black Wednesday and the whole game 

was up. 
The British authorities have attempted to defend their interest rate approach while in the 
ERM. Norman Lamont claimed in his June 1993 resignation speech that an interest rate hike 
in the summer of 1992 (in which Britain would have followed the Bundesbank’s upward 
lead) was not an option for Britain "because of the position of the domestic economy" 
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(Hansard, Vol. 226, June 9, 1993, col. 281). As the Bank of England (Quarterly Bulletin, 
November 1992, pp. 382-3) explained, "[i]t did not seem likely that a defensive rise in interest 
rates would be seen by the foreign exchange market as a credible strategy because it was so 
clearly at odds with the needs of the domestic economy." 

But if an interest rate increase was ruled out by the British authorities because of the 
recession in Britain, and if central bank intervention was unable to reverse the selling 
pressure on sterling, an ERM realignment involving sterling needed to be considered (as the 
Germans by early September were perhaps too loudly hinting). The Bank of England 
(Quarterly Bulletin, November 1992, p. 393) argued that in the run-up to Black Wednesday, 
devaluation "was not a realistic option because it would have been impossible to determine a 
sustainable new parity amid the uncertainty before the [September 20] French referendum." 
But other ERM countries, faced with similar sustained market pressure on their ERM parities, 
did attempt a devaluation”, and thus one might argue that finding a new parity for sterling 
was not "impossible" had there been sufficient political will to do so. Lamont at least was 
more candid than the Bank of England when he explained in his resignation statement that "I 
did not devalue because it would have meant higher interest rates at a time when we needed 
lower interest rates" (Hansard, Vol. 226, June 9, 1993, col. 281). 

Lamont acknowledges that 

[o]ne solution might have been a revaluation of the mark against all other 

currencies in the ERM, thus making room for lower German interest rates. I 

was not opposed to that. But unfortunately, my friend and colleague, the late 

Pierre Bérégovoy, the French Finance Minister“, was, despite my efforts at 

persuasion, implacably opposed to such a move (Hansard, Vol. 226, June 9, 

1993, col. 281). 
In other words, the British position prior to Black Wednesday was that Britain would not 
devalue against the DM unless the French did too. Lawson (1993:184), who shares Lamont’s 
view that it would have been better had the Germans revalued unilaterally, also argues that 
"the fact that the French were not prepared to do it did not, in my judgment, make a 
convincing case for saying the rest of us should not have done so." After all, the French 
Socialist Government had built up nearly a decade of franc fort disinflationary credibility 
within and commitment to the ERM. It was inaccurate and even audacious of the British 
Tory arrivistes (with a record in the ERM of continual interest rate reductions no less) to 
suggest an equivalence in the French and British situations. 

By ruling out a demonstration of their credibility to their ERM parity through action on 
interest rates, and unwilling to concede that, given the circumstances, a sterling devaluation 
was appropriate and perhaps even inevitable, the British had few options left except to 
attempt to browbeat the Germans into an interest rate cut at the Bath summit. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reportedly pounded his fist on the table and shouted at the 
German Bundesbank President (International Herald Tribune, October 9, 1992), and 
unsurprisingly, the Germans refused to give in to this kind of bullying. The German view 
was that sterling at DM 2.95 was overvalued, but that if Lamont wanted lower German 
interest rates, the German delegation had in fact come to Bath willing to trade off interest 


“The lira was devalued by 7% over the weekend of September 12-13, and the peseta by 5% 
on September 16. 


“Actually, Bérégovoy was Prime Minister during the Black Wednesday crisis. 
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rate concessions for an ERM realignment. But this was a non-starter for Lamont unless the 
French would agree to devalue alongside the British, and they would not. 

Unable to have their way, there was probably no possible resolution to the unfolding crisis 
that would have allowed sterling’s ERM commitment to be maintained, given the degree to 
which the British in September 1992 conducted themselves in a manner contrary to the policy 
norms presupposed by ERM membership. But Britain’s anti-ERM petulance did not end 
with sterling’s withdrawal. When British officials arrived at the September 16 emergency 
Monetary Committee meeting held in Brussels, they proposed in light of the crisis to suspend 
the entire ERM framework. They were rebuffed®. Unable to achieve the suspension of the 
framework from which they themselves had already withdrawn, the British Prime Minister in 
his first post-Black Wednesday interview on September 19 declared that the ERM had "“fault- 
lines" and that the Government wanted to “see how they can be cured." Under the 
circumstances, Major’s assertions did not find a warm reception on the continent; as Dutch 
Finance Minister Wim Kok quipped disdainfully, “countries that have suspended their 
currencies from the ERM need to put their economies in order rather than demanding a 
reform of the system" (Le Monde, September 22, 1992). Moreover, the British remained 
vague both in public and reportedly in private about the kind of "fault-line" reforms they 
were envisioning”. Although Major told Parliament on September 24 that "we will examine 
very carefully whether a reformed mechanism can be made to work," adding that "I do not 
believe that we shall be able to go back into...the same mechanism we left last week" 
(Hansard, September 24, 1993, Vol. 212, col. 4), it is debatable whether the British had any 
good faith interest in effecting genuine ERM reform. When Ecofin ministers met in Brussels 
on September 28, the British delegation did not submit any concrete proposal for ERM 
modification that would address the ERM "“fault-lines" (Agence Europe, September 28, 1992, 
N°5824). Rather, the British at the Ecofin meeting sought to secure agreement upon a face- 
saving statement that the ERM was not working properly and that there was a need for its 
reform. Again, the British were rebuffed (Agence Europe, September 28, 1992, N°5824, 
September 30, 1992, N°5825; Financial Times, September 29, 1992). As German State 
Secretary for Finance Horst Kohler said after the meeting, Germany’s view was that the ERM 
had proven its worth, 

and there is certainly no reason after the events of the past fortnight to 
abandon the existing regulations. We would give bad advice if we did not 
defend the system in such an excitable situation (The Times, September 30, 
1992). 

But the British Prime Minister insisted that it was not simply the UK that had experienced 
the problems of the ERM; Spain, Italy, Ireland, and France had experienced problems too, 
Major argued. "Those fault-lines need to be addressed. I know that, our European partners 


*°As former EC President Roy Jenkins (The Independent, September 22, 1992) characterized 
the British proposal, "because Britain could not sustain its membership, the whole system, 
which had lived satisfactorily without us for 11% years, should be suspended.... The thought 
that things go more easily without us than with us cannot fail to have been implanted in the 
minds of others." 


“Indeed, what precisely the British mean by “fault lines" in the ERM--beyond a general and 
unconstructive attack on the Bundesbank’s monetary autonomy in light of the DM’s anchor- 
currency position within the ERM--continues to be elusive to this author. 
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know that, and they will acknowledge that and work will need to be done on that" (Financial 
Times, September 30, 1992). But Britain could not push its former ERM partners into an 
acknowledgement of the ERM’s “fault-lines;" instead, the British had to settle for two official 
investigations into the workings of the ERM conducted by the Monetary Committee and EC 
Central Bank Governors; their reports (Monetary Committee 1993; Committee of Governors 
of the European Community Central Banks 1993) were not completed until the spring of 
1993. 

The official investigations of the ERM however only further accentuated the size of the gap 
between Britain and its former ERM partners. As Dutch Central Bank Governor Wim 
Duisenberg said at the end of the investigations (and not I think without a hint of sarcasm), 
“we have looked at the system with a magnifying glass, but we have not found any fault 
lines" (Financial Times, April 21, 1993). Reportedly, the British throughout the investigation 
discussions remained vague about what they meant by ERM "fault-lines;" upon the 
completion of the investigations, the Financial Times (May 5, 1993) reported that "the UK has 
not put forward proposals to change the operation of the ERM, mainly because it does not 
wish to offend France and Germany." In public, British officials also declined to spell out 
how specifically they wanted the ERM to be changed; an unnamed British official would only 
comment somewhat forlornly that “it seemed to us that the system was not working in the 
way that it ought to" (Daily Telegraph, May 14, 1993). 

In conclusion, it should be noted that Britain’s experience with the ERM has been 
disastrous not just for the British Government and the British economy, but also for the ERM 
itself. Woolley (1992) has examined the importance of policy credibility for the successful 
disinflationary operation of the ERM; I have argued above that the British sought to free ride 
on the pre-established ERM policy credibility when they entered the framework in 1990. 
Through their crisis withdrawal on Black Wednesday, the British have undermined (albeit in 
varying degrees) the ERM credibility of each of the remaining participants. By 
demonstrating the workability and even the macroeconomic attractiveness (at least in the 
medium-term) of life outside the ERM, the choice to respect the constraints of life inside the 
framework has been made more difficult and hence is more tenuous. By establishing the 
viability of an economic strategy of ERM exit, currency depreciation, and interest rate 
autonomy--the viability of a Tory variation on the l’autre politique approach that the French 
Socialists in March 1983 had decisively rejected—Britain has indeed acted as a Trojan Horse 
within the ERM citadel, with the potential to lay waste to a variety of Community 
accomplishments since the late 1970s in the areas of currency stability, monetary cooperation, 
and possibly even the single market itself. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND THE PARADOX OF OBLIGATION 


We stand in a turmoil of contradictions without having the faint- 
est idea how to handle them....Paradox lives and moves in this 
realm; it is the art of balancing opposites in such a way that 
they do not cancel each other but shoot sparks of light across 
their points of polarity. 


Mary Morrison! 


Introduction 


For more than half a century American discourse on administrative 
responsibility has remained fundamentally unchanged, consisting mainly of 
replays and refinements of the classical debate waged by Herman Finer (1941) 
and Carl J. Friedrich (1940) in the early 1940s.” Despite the vigorous 
disagreements evident in both the original and subsequent debates on the 


subject, there remains an essential agreement that responsible action may be 


equated, at least in principle, with morally or legally correct action. That 
equation, which is the defining feature of what I shall term the "rationalist" 
discourse on responsibility, is assumed by both hard-core rationalists (Finer 
and his followers) and soft-core rationalists (Friedrich and those drawing 
inspiration from him). Briefly, for Finer responsibility meant strict 
adherence by administrators to the law and dictates of legitimate political 
authority, while for Friedrich departures from Finer’s legalism were permissi- 
ble when ambiguities in their application required that administrators 
exercise discretionary judgment informed by prevailing public sentiment. 

The project of this essay is to challenge the essential point of 


agreement in the rationalist discourse by showing that the idea of responsi- 


'The quotation from "In Praise of Paradox," by Mary C. Morrison, is quoted on p. 3 of 


Kenwyn K. Smith and David N. Berg’s Paradoxes of Group Life, San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1990. 


’This paper is extracted from a book manuscript currently in progress titled Responsibili- 
ty as Paradox: A Critique of Rational Discourse on Government. A few pages not cited in 
the text of the paper appear in a previously published article by the author titled "The 
Responsible Actor as Tortured Soul: The Case of Horatio Hornblower," in Henry D. Kass 


and Bayard L. Catron (eds.), Images and Identities in Public Administration, Newbury Park: 
Sage Publications, 1990, pp. 151-180. 
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bility connotes multiple and conflicting meanings that render it inherently 


paradoxical. Because of responsibility’s paradoxical nature, therefore, the 
rationalist equation of responsibility with correctness is necessarily flawed 
in a most fundamental way. It is only through an appreciation of 
responsibility’s paradoxical nature that the idea of personal responsibility 
may be reinstated to its rightful place in the discourse on responsible 
administration, in contrast to the rationalist stance, which either ignores 
personal responsibility or reduces the idea to a ritualistic incantation. The 
latter half of the essay is devoted to a critique of the rationalist concep- 
tion of obligation by reframing the idea of moral obligation in paradoxical 


relation to moral agency. 


RESPONSIBILITY AS PARADOX 


Rationalism combines aspects of three generic meanings of responsibili- 


ty: that actors are moral agents, that they are accountable to legal or 


otherwise formal authority, and that such authority constitutes the chief, if 
not the exclusive, source of moral obligation. As agents public servants are 
presumed to be self aware, by virtue of which they are free to choose from 
among alternative courses of action. Their actions, in other words, are 
determined by forces neither totally beyond their personal control nor outside 
the scope of their cognition. Second, through their institutional roles, 
these officials are invested with the authoritative means to act, to require 
others to act, or otherwise to cause events to happen. Since these actions 
are taken on behalf of the institution rather than on the basis of personal 
preferences, the rationalist conception of responsibility also implies that 
public officials are legally accountable to institutional authority. That is, 
they are subject to authoritative rewards or punishments reflecting the extent 
of their success or failure in achieving desired results, or according to 
whether their actions obey the dictates of higher authority irrespective of 
their consequences. Third, since it is unreasonable to hold people account- 


able without at the same time granting them sufficient authority and resources 


to hold others (typically subordinates) accountable, the rationalist view 


holds that authority (institutional agency) should be commensurate with -- the 


reciprocal of -- accountability. In practice, as adherents to the rationalist 


view concede, the ideal of commensurability is seldom attainable, although it 
should be approximated insofar as possible. Finally, the obedience to higher 
authority implied by the notion of accountability, as well as the commitment 
required in order for institutional agency to succeed, constitute the legiti- 
mate sources of moral obligation. While such obligations may be personalized 
in one sense or another, their origin is institutional or otherwise external 


to the person. 


Rationality and Paradox 


Rationalism describes a one-sided world that exists around but not in 
us, except as the inner world is both reduced to a mere residue of the outer 
world and so privatized that it is deemed mainly a contaminant of the public 
realm (McCollough, 1991, p. 22). The world around us may in a loose sense be 
thought of as the objective world, and the world within as the subjective. To 
be sure, these two "worlds" imply only a figurative distinction, rather than 
denoting actual domains or even hard-and-fast analytical categories. Yet the 
distinction is a significant one, not chiefly because it separates the 
objective from the subjective, but because it accents their relation, under- 
scoring that neither is possible but for the presence of the other. 

Rationalism’s one-sidedness -- its insistence on the primacy of an 
objective accounting of social life -- amounts in effect to a denial of the 
relation between the external world and the world of inner experience that is 
vital for comprehending the subjective, the personal, character of respon- 
sibility implied by the idea of moral agency. It is subjectivity, in other 
words, that animates what H. Richard Niebuhr (1963) called the image of "man 
the maker" to accompany "man the answerer", the latter of which alone 
dominates rationalism’s objectivist conception of responsibility. While each 
image is needed in order to ground the "sparks of light" that shoot across the 
polarities of the objective and the subjective, the inclusion of both poses a 


threat to the certitude on which rationalism places so high a premium by 


revealing the relation of the objective and the subjective as irreducibly 


paradoxical. Paradox, however, both foils rationalism’s logical claims with 
unpredictable revelations of counter examples and mocks its moral exhortations 
with continual reminders of the ambiguity inhering in situations that demand 
action. 

Rationalists regard paradox as a problem of logic that begs neat 
solution (or, better yet, should simply be avoided) inasmuch as its continued 
presence endangers the possibility of retaining or recapturing moral 
innocence. For the rest of us paradox describes the condition of innocence 
lost irretrievably with the dawning of consciousness. Since that signal event 
in human evolution paradox has formed the crucible within which we wage, 
though we may often seek to evade, the struggle to confront the dual aspects 
of our responsibility mirrored by Niebuhr’s twin images. The struggle for, 
and against, responsibility plays out both consciously and unconsciously in 
our inner lives, in intimate relations with others, and in social institutions 
that enable and regulate public conduct. Moreover, the struggle may be ex- 
pressed in a variety of vocabularies: spiritual (sin and redemption), 
psychological (guilt, shame, and individuation), moral (blame and obligation), 
and institutional (accountability and, especially recently, empowerment). 
Although these vocabularies might seem to depict distinctive domains of our 
public and private life, the domains are themselves merely the sediment of 
language. Thus the boundaries that we erect between them distinguish only our 
modes of speaking, rather than hermetically separate aspects of our ex- 
perience. 

Of these vocabularies rationalism has been by far the least successful 
in enabling a comprehension of the paradoxical character of responsibility and 
by implication the most prone to abet futile efforts to recapture lost 
innocence. A chief reason for the failure of rationalist discourse, or so I 
intend to argue, arises from its misplaced insistence on dividing 
categorically issues of public conduct from those of private life, of collec- 


tive obligation from personal development. So long as these divisions are 
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insisted upon, personal responsibility will continue to be falsely construed 


as the imperfect approximation of objectivity. 


Redemption and the Existential Paradox 


As the expression of our status as moral agents, personal responsibility 
is implicated in the most basic of paradoxes, namely, the spiritual 
predicament pitting the impulse toward self-creation against the demands for 
answerability emanating from a world not entirely of our own making. This 
spiritual predicament, which, following Kierkegaard (1844/1957), is usually 
called the "existential paradox", embodies the essential polarities of the 
human condition. Their depiction is by no means uniform: Otto Rank, for ex- 
ample, distinguishes the creatureliness of our animal nature from the insight 
enabled by consciousness, which in turn reveal the dual burdens of the fear of 
life and the fear of death (Rank, 1936/1978). Rollo May notes that these 
polarities are expressed most profoundly in mythology (especially in the myth 
of Oedipus), noting Freud’s contention that civilization "involves the eternal 
struggle between Eros, the myth of love, and Thanatos, the myth of death" 


(1991, p. 77). And in Answer to Job Jung (1958) explains why evil, rather 


than needing eradication in order for good to prevail, is in fact "the shadowy 
side of God’‘s luminescence" (Smith & Berg, 1990, p. 26), and is thus 
indispensable to the existence and comprehension of the good. 

Rationalism’s failure to comprehend the inevitability and necessity of 
paradox derives chiefly from its embracing what Niebuhr calls the conventional 
view of responsibility as obedience, in which irresponsibility is therefore 
construed as sin (or transgression) that is deserving of punishment. Redempt- 


ion, according to the conventional view, is achieved through sorrow for one’s 


sin, which is to say, through the feeling and acknowledgement of guilt. The 


conventional view’s preoccupation with guilt and obedience, by stressing one- 
sidedly the image of "man the answerer," generates "notorious paradoxes," 
including the dilemma fostered by the attempt 


to reconcile the requirement of the law to love God with heart, 
soul, mind, and strength and the neighbor as oneself, with the 


spontaneity, the unrequired character, of genuine love. To love 
in obedience to requirement is not to love at all; yet it is re- 
quired that one love unrequiredly. There is the similar paradox 
in the reflection that the action of the redeemed must be obedient 
to the will of another than the self, namely, God, and yet that if 
redeemed it be done in freedom, namely, in the doing of one’s own 
will. (Niebuhr, 1963, pp. 130-131) 

Missing from the conventional view of redemption, and by implication from 
the rationalist conception of responsibility, is the co-presence of "man the 
maker," with which "man the answerer" stands in paradoxical tension. 
Responsibility as obligation and accountability must be balanced by a moral 


agent, one who is conscious, in Sartre’s (1961) phrase, of his or her 


incontestable authorship of a thing or event. In the absence of an agent (a 


maker), answering to obligations and authoritative commands reduces the quest 


for redemption to recapturing lost innocence, with the ironic consequence that 
personal responsibility is denied in the process. 

The essential difference between the rationalist and paradoxical 
conceptions of responsibility turns on the question of the proper relation 
between innocence and redemption. For rationalism redemption consists of the 
restoration of innocence through the eradication of sin and evil, whose 
recognition is experienced as sorrow and its acknowledgement as guilt. By 
implication redemption is achieved and sustained through obedience, which 
keeps sin and evil at bay. In opposition is Kierkegaard’s account of nearly 
two centuries ago, which still stands as the paradigmatic statement of the 


paradoxical view. In The Concept of Dread Kierkegaard equates innocence, not 


with the absence of evil, but with ignorance of both evil and good. Innocence 
produces "peace and repose" (1844/1957, p. 38), Kierkegaard says, but at the 
same time it kindles a nascent sense of dread, which is experienced sub- 
liminally as the dawning possibility of freedom enabled by self-con- 
sciousness.’ Thus God’s prohibition to Adam against eating from the tree of 


knowledge awakens in Adam a dread evoking, simultaneously, the paradoxical 


3As Smith and Berg put it, "Kierkegaard suggested that this myth deals 
with the dawning of consciousness symbolized as a descent from innocence, a 
fall into self-consciousness as it were, an awakening from a comfortable 
ignorance." (1990, p. 48, italics original). 
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specters of freedom’s tantalizing yet still incomprehensible promises, and 
anxiety about the loss of sublime comfort that innocence -- as ignorance -- 
affords. So, for Kierkegaard, redemption cannot be achieved through the 
recovery of innocence, which, after all, necessarily entails ignorance of both 
good and evil. 

If the struggle for responsibility is essentially a quest for redemption 
in the paradoxical sense that Kierkegaard describes, then the reasons behind 
Niebuhr’s criticism of redemption through obedience (and thus responsibility, 
exclusively or even primarily, as obligation and accountability) become 
increasingly clear. Relatedly, sin (and therefore irresponsibility) should be 
understood not as guilt but as loss and confusion, or in Niebuhr’s words "as 
hamartia, the missing of the mark, rather than as transgression of the law" 
(1963, p. 131). Thus the task of moral theology, and by extension of 
discourse on responsibility, should be "to uncover the source of confusions 
and paradoxes" (1963, p. 135) rather than systematically to explicate and 


defend prescriptions for morally correct action. 


The Privatization of the Individual 


Rationalism’s resistance to such suggestions stems in large measure from 


the uniquely modernist notion of individuality that accompanied its 


development. With the emergence of bureaucracy, technology, and the expanded 


powers of the nation state, individuality in the modernist sense has become 
increasingly privatized (McCollough, 1991, pp. 22-23) in that the subjectivity 
of personal experience is split off from the larger community that the in- 
dividual inhabits. Indeed the contemporary distinction between objectivity 
and subjectivity may itself be a product of that division, that is, of the 
estrangement of the individual from the community. In academic parlance this 
split is expressed in “methodological individualism" -- the assumption that 
individuals are chiefly self-interested utility maximizers (or, in Charles 
Hampden-Turner’s apt phrase, “ambulatory cash registers" (1982, p. 32]) -- 


which guides the research programs and underlying ideologies of market econom- 


ics, public (or social) choice theory, and even various brands of psychology 


(most notably behaviorism). 

Rationalism radically privatizes the subjectivity of the individual’s 
inner experience by construing it as diametrically opposed to the apparent 
objective reality of the external world of institutions, communities, and 
other collectivities, rather than as in dialectical and creative tension with 
it. The institutions of modern society have fostered the estrangement of the 
individual from the community, while rationalism, as the legitimator of 
modernism’s world view, seals their divorce and forecloses their reconcilia- 
tion. Rationalism, then, fears and seeks to protect society from the product 
-- the estranged individual -- of its own making, rather than reconsidering 
the assumptions and institutional forms that created such an individual in the 
first place. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that rationalism necessarily 
interprets any effort to ground an ethic of public conduct in subjectivity as 
an invitation to chaos and an ethic of private conduct in subjectivity either 
as irrelevant to the public sphere or as dangerous when it infringes upon it. 
Unable to think paradoxically, rationalists can only conceive of a forced 
choice between objectivity and subjectivity, the individual and the 
collectivity, the public and the private. As Thomas McCollough has explained, 
however, such a conception of the choice to be made, as well as the fears that 
attend it, are rooted in a fundamental misunderstanding of subjectivity and 
the nature of personal responsibility. To pose ethical questions in personal 
terms, he says, “is not to give warrant to ‘individualism’ but to locate moral 
responsibility in the self. A public ethic represents in the first instance 
the creative and critical product of the reflection of an individual. It is 
social in context and meaning, but personal in judgment, decision, and 


responsibility" (1991, p. 24). 


Categories of Paradoxes 


The discussion to this point has done little more than hint at a 
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comprehensive definition and discussion of personal responsibility, focusing 


instead in a quite general way on its necessary connection with the notions of 


subjectivity and paradox. While subjectivity has been a recurring topic thro- 


ughout this paper, particularly in relation to objectivity, paradox has to 
this point received far briefer treatment, consisting mainly, perhaps to at 
least some readers, of cryptic metaphorical allusions and even some 
contradictory signals about the meaning or meanings I intend the word to 
convey. Thus it now seems appropriate to clarify more precisely what I mean 
by paradox inasmuch as the elaboration of the concept of personal respon- 
sibility that follows is itself paradoxical, albeit in a different, 
nonpejorative sense of the word. 

All definitions of paradox include reference to the idea of contra- 


diction. The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Lanquage, for 


example, defines paradox in three ways, all of which note its contradictory 
character: "“l. A seemingly contradictory statement that may nonetheless be 
true; 2. A person, situation, or action exhibiting inexplicable or con- 
tradictory aspects; 3. An assertion that is essentially self-contradictory, 
although based on a valid deduction from acceptable premises" (1969, p. 950). 
Within these three definitions, taken together, appear two different sorts of 
distinctions, each of which is germane to this analysis. 


Paradoxical Statements and Situations. The first distinction has to do 


with whether paradox refers to a formal statement (or set of statements) that 
exhibit(s) contradictory aspects or to a situation or state of affairs in 
which particular actions generate consequences that are contrary to what would 
ordinarily be expected or are otherwise inexplicable. In the first category, 
an example of a single paradoxical statement, that is, a statement that is 
self-contradictory, is the claim that "I am now lying," which can be a lie 
only if it is true, and true only if it is a lie. Similarly, an easily 
grasped illustration of a paradoxical set of statements is Smith and Berg’s 
simplification of "“Jourdain’s Paradox," which consists of these two 


statements: 


The following sentence is false. 
The preceding sentence is true. (1990, p. 13) 


The two statements, taken together, are paradoxical in the sense that while 
each could be true independently, in relation to one another they are 
contradictory because each denies the truth of the other. Smith and Berg also 
provide an excellent illustration of the second category, that of paradoxical 
situations, by describing three elements of paradox in social groups, namely: 
1) “an awareness of opposing or contradictory forces;" 2) "an acknowledgement 
and understanding that these are natural and inevitable forces that attend 


individual and collective life;" and 3) "an assertion ... that these con- 


tradictory and opposing forces are somehow linked or connected" (1990, p. 45). 


The distinction between paradoxical statements and paradoxical 
situations is not terribly clear cut inasmuch as social situations of the sort 
that Smith and Berg describe (and with which we will be chiefly concerned) are 
typically comprised of, among other things, sets of statements. Conversely, 
all statements presuppose a social situation, either real or imaginable, 
within which they are or might be uttered. The distinction is nonetheless a 
useful one, despite the overlap of the two categories, in view of the 
differing kinds of analysis appropriate for them. Formal statements that are 
paradoxical, for example, are typically regarded as the province of logicians 
and philosophers of language, who apply tests of logical and linguistic 
analysis in order to reveal contradictions and inconsistencies. Paradoxical 
situations, by contrast, invite investigation by social scientists and others 
whose interest is in explicating the "real world" consequences of action that 
appear to be contradictory, ironic, or unexpected. Here, too, some overlap in 
these modes of analysis may appear, since one way to simplify the real world 
for analytical purposes is to reduce some characteristic aspect of it to an 
ideal-typical representation embodied in a formal statement. Moreover, the 
logical contradiction that defines a formal statement (or set of statements) 
as paradoxical must also in some form or another be present in situations that 


are properly described as paradoxical. This allows us to distinguish 
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situations that are paradoxical from those characterized by mere ambiguity and 
conflict. That is, the contradictory consequences or conflicts that define 
particular situations as paradoxical must be shown to derive necessarily from 
the "logic of the situation," which has some referent in the logical 
contradictions found in paradoxical statements. So, while my concern in the 
present project is chiefly with situations rather than with formal statements, 
the requirements of logical analysis required for the latter need to be 
honored. 


Schismogenic and Antinomial Paradoxes. The second distinction implied 


(though less clearly) by the dictionary definitions has to do with whether 
paradox is to be regarded as a problem to be solved or at least avoided, as 
opposed to a depiction of an inevitable feature of human existence, which, 
while often fraught with suffering, provides the context within which the 
quest for meaning and redemption must and can only occur. As an example of 
the first category, consider Hughes and Brecht’s formal definition of paradox 
as "a statement or set of statements that are self-referential and con- 
tradictory and that trigger a vicious circle" (in Smith & Berg, 1990, p. 12). 
Deferring for the moment the significance of "self-referential", it is the 
"vicious" aspect of paradox noted in this definition that probably first 
attracts our attention -- and even puzzlement when juxtaposed along side Mary 
Morrison’s more hopeful depiction of paradox as shooting "Sparks of light 
across ... points of polarity", or Jung’s "paradoxical" view of human devel- 
opment, which involves the individual’s struggle to "unify" inner opposites. 
Similarly, in making a paradoxical statement one is usually deemed to be in 
error, while being able to think paradoxically redounds to one’s credit. 


There is clearly a significant difference in the tone and affect in these 


examples ("unifying opposites" and "vicious contradictions" can hardly be 


uttered, except ironically, in the same breath), which moreover are quite 
representative of the wide variation in the literature that speaks to the sub- 
ject of paradox. So it seems that -- depending on who one reads on the 


subject of paradox -- there are both bad ones and good ones, or that one 


author’s definition condemning paradox as a problem or evidence of error 
appears to be in direct contradiction to another author’s definition celeb- 
rating its presence. 

Rather than write off these apparent contradictions as merely a mildly 
ironic coincidence likely in any word that is found in multiple philosophical 
and literary traditions, we might instead think of the word paradox as itself 
paradoxical. That is, its "good" and "bad" meanings are each possible only in 


the context of the other. We need, to begin with, to find some more suitable 


descriptive labels for capturing the distinction between them, but more impor- 


tantly, we need to specify how their common denominator, contradiction, is 
altered in the transformation of the bad to the good or, alternatively, the 
good to the bad. 

I have found the problem of labeling these two kinds of paradox 
especially vexing inasmuch as possible candidates drawn from ordinary 
language, especially pairs of everyday words and terms connoting standard 
oppositions, invariably seem to miss the mark. This reflects in part the fact 
that the distinction I wish to draw is not between symmetrically opposite 
types nor even between bad and good in any straight-forward sense. Further, 
while the intended distinction is to some extent an invidious one, I want the 
terms that identify the two categories also to have enough precision and 
descriptive power to aid with the analysis that follows. Finally, the two 
terms that I have settled upon are an incongruous (not to mention arcane and 
cumbersome) pair, having been borrowed from two quite distinct traditions. As 
a defense I might note that this is aptly so, since the discourses about 
paradox from which they are taken overlap only occasionally. 

Using a word coined by Gregory Bateson (1972, pp. 68-72), I shall call 
the first category of paradoxes (the "bad" or "vicious" ones) "schismogenic", 
and the second category, following Carl Jung, “antinomial". Schismogenesis 
literally means "the creation of schisms," deriving from "schismo", meaning 
split or broken, while "genesis" means in the beginning or at the outset. The 


adjective "schismogenic", then, may be used to describe sets of opposing or 
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contradictory virtues, values, principles, and the like whose individual ele- 
ments have become split off from one another, and in which one side or element 
has been comprehended or chosen to the exclusion of the other, ostensibly in 
the interest of logical consistency and the pursuit of a purpose. 

Schismogenic thinking is a rational process characteristic especially of 
Western societies, and reflects many of both the virtues and liabilities that 
rationality and "rationalism" entail. Robert Quinn has commented on some of 
the problems generated by schismogenic thinking’s premium on purposiveness, 
noting its inability to deal with the inevitability of opposition and con- 
tradiction. 

When behaving with a conscious purpose, people tend to act upon 

the environment, not with it. They seek to impose their wills.... 

{[Tjhis is a useful way of acting, but the assumption, paradigm, or 

world view that underlies such rational-deductive approaches 

prevents us from seeing or appreciating the recursive nature of 

the world or the feedback loops that connect us to the environment 

we are altering. Contradictions must be circumvented or crushed. 

Adaptation and transformation are made difficult. (1988, pp. 26- 

27) 

Schismogenic paradoxes shall be defined both as statements (singly or in 
sets) that either lead to self-contradictory conclusions or that contradict 
one another, and as situations in which particular actions produce conse- 
quences that are contradictory to those intended, but which on closer examina- 
tion are predictable and even logically inevitable. Schismogenic paradoxes 
are thus properly regarded as problematic, and cogent explanation of why 
particular statements or situations are paradoxical in a schismogenic sense 
may be employed as the ground for serious criticism of them. 

Jung (1977) uses "“antinomy" to describe the complementarity of inner 
opposites -- for example, of good and evil -- in which the struggle for their 
unification defines the dynamic of the individual’s quest for wholeness and 
individuation. Thus what I shall term antinomial paradoxes embody the notion 
that opposition and contradiction are inevitable features of human existence, 


the paradigmatic example of which is Kierkegaard’s existential paradox 


(including various restatements of it provided in the examples noted earlier). 


Antinomial paradoxes, then, cannot be "solved" in any definitive or standard 


sense of the word, but can only struggled with, while attempts to avoid them 
will inevitably backfire. 

The question now needs to be addressed as to the nature of the 
connection between schismogenic and antinomial paradoxes; specifically, why is 
it that contradiction is a problem in the former instance but natural and 
necessary in the latter? My thesis is that schismogenic paradoxes are 
evidence of something gone awry in our understanding of antinomial ones. 
Schismogenic paradoxes, that is, reflect lapses or failures to see situations 


as unavoidably involving oppositions or contradictory aspects, or the inclina- 


tion to regard one or another of those contradictory aspects, when they are 


perceived, as inherently pathological. This seems to be partly what Hampden- 
Turner has in mind when he says that such paradoxes may simply reflect an 
inability to comprehend "recursive systems which operate in patterns of mutual 
restraint and coordination" (1982, p. 112). Recalling Kierkegaard’s 
existential paradox as the primary exemplar of antinomial paradoxes, we might 
say that schismogenically paradoxical situations are at least analogous to, if 
not deeply rooted in, attempts to recapture lost innocence; or, in the langu- 
age of contemporary psychology, that such situations constitute "avoidances" 


Or even neurosis. 


Paradox and Personal Responsibility 


The concept of personal responsibility involves the antinomy linking 
Richard Niebuhr’s images of "man the maker" and "man the answerer." What 
happens, however, when the manifestations of one image are either ignored or 
interpreted as being in irreconcilable opposition to the other? Or, in the 
technical terminology introduced earlier, how does antinomy degenerate into 
schismogenesis -- both in a person’s interior life and in relations with 
others? In order to understand the operation of schismogenic paradoxes in 
these settings and in the "public sphere" more broadly, we need to know more 
about the connection between the interior experience of personal reflection 


and the intimate experience of personal relation that, together, define the 
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individual’s status as a morally responsible agent. It is these two latter 
aspects that, in complementary (or antinomial) relation with one another, 
enable a two-sided, a paradoxical, conception of personal responsibility. 

Before elaborating that conception further, however, I need to provide a 
means for visualizing both the complementary relation between its dual 
elements, as well as how the splitting off of one from the other transforms 
their complementarity into irreconcilable opposition.* The vehicle by which I 
intend to do that, termed the "countervailing principles framework," captures 
two basic ideas. First, for any principle, moral virtue, or even image that 
we might stipulate, it is possible to identify at least one opposing or 
"countervailing" principle, etc., with which the first stands in tension. 

This notion may be grasped quite easily by recalling an elementary lesson from 
political philosophy, in which the idea of democracy is depicted as a process 
for mediating between the opposing principles of liberty and order (or, froma 
somewhat different perspective, between liberty and equality). The second 
idea depicted by the framework is the corollary notion that serious harm 
results from an exclusive emphasis on one as opposed to the other of these two 
principles. Each principle may generate its own pathologies unless it is held 
in tension with its partner. Thus, extending the present example, liberty, 
unless checked by order, produces chaos; while order that is not countervailed 
by liberty results in oppression. 

While I believe that this framework has much common-sense appeal, it is 
usually grasped only partially owing to our tendency -- which is evident in 
conversations that have broken down or stalled -- to be oblivious to the 
pathologies of our own preferred principles, virtues, and images. In 
addition, by unconsciously projecting our own fears onto others, we often 
interpret the counterparts of our own preferred principles exclusively in 
terms of their pathological or "shadow" side -- which is to say, schis- 


mogenically -- thus blocking the possibility of their reconciliation. The 


“Two works by Charles Hampden-Turner, Maps of the Mind (1982, especially 
pp. 178-180) and the Appendix to Radical Man (1971), should be credited as the 
chief sources of inspiration for the framework. 


advocate of unbridled liberty, as a consequence, would regard oppression as 
the sole alternative to his preferred virtue, while the champion of order 
would regard chaos as the only option to hers. 

In the following section the countervailing principles framework will be 
used to critique rationalism’s assumed equivalence of administrative 


responsibility with the fulfillment of authoritative obligations. The 


rationalist conception of responsibility, by splitting off and privatizing the 


idea of freedom that is embodied in the concept of moral agency, generates the 
schismogenic paradox of obligation that renders insoluble, indeed 
unrecognizable, the dual problems of opportunism and the reification of 


authority. 


THE PARADOX OF OBLIGATION 


As a condition of employment public servants sign contracts that specify 
their formal duties and obligations. In virtually all instances they do so 
freely and voluntarily, but in the bargain they give up certain rights, 
including (though not limited to) avenues of private gain that are otherwise 
open to ordinary citizens. Public service constitutes a special kind of 
citizenship -- a public citizenship -- that carries with it a burden of 
obligation not shared, at least as directly and immediately, by others. For 
public servants, that is, the balance of rights and obligations enjoyed, and 
struggled with, by ordinary citizens is weighted heavily toward the latter. 

In return for shouldering this burden, however, public servants receive, in 
combinations that vary according to individual circumstances and predilec- 
tions, both a degree of financial security and the satisfaction that, ideally, 
attends the skilled performance of public duties. 

During careers governed by these conditions of employment, public 
servants inevitably confront moral quandaries that fall into either of two 
general categories. The first involves conflicts between on the one hand 
their public (or official) obligations and on the other, their private commi- 


tments and aspirations. The second category includes conflicts between 
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competing official (or otherwise "public") sources of obligation, for example, 
between laws (or rules) and orders from political or organizational superiors, 
or between either of these sources and professional codes of ethical conduct. 

According to the conventional -- which is to say, the rationalist -- 
conception of responsibility, proper judgments regarding conflicts of either 
sort have to do with determining which obligations should take precedence over 
others. In the first category official obligations more often take priority 
over private commitments by virtue of the voluntary nature of the contract 
that the public servant enters into. For ordinary citizens, by contrast, 
private commitments and aspirations generally take priority (with obvious 
important exceptions) over the claims made by government, which is presumed to 
exist for their benefit and at their pleasure. Public servants, too, still 
retain certain rights of citizenship, however, including the right to vote and 
protection of basic their civil liberties. But which additional rights of 
ordinary citizenship public servants may claim requires demonstration that 
their exercise will not seriously compromise the skilled and dutiful 
fulfillment of their official obligations. 

Conflicts resulting from competing sources of moral obligation have been 
the principal topics of dispute between opposing viewpoints in the rationalist 


discourse on responsibility ever since Herman Finer and Carl J. Friedrich 


squared off more than a half century ago. For the rationalists responsibility 


as an explicitly moral concept is synonymous with the idea of obligation, 
which is then institutionalized through structures of public accountability. 
More briefly, moral responsibility equals obligation, and official obligation 
equals accountability. Problems of responsibility, then, are construed as 
conflicts over which obligations have "higher" or more legitimate standing 
than others. 

In the critique that follows I shall argue that rationalist 
responsibility’s equation of morality with obligation is itself an insoluble 
problem, and therefore that debates within the rationalist discourse over 
which among various competing obligations may rightfully claim superiority is 


at best relevant to only a limited set of questions about responsible 


government. Moreover, given the way that rationalism construes the relation 
of individual persons (both ordinary citizens and public servants) to 
institutions of government, the idea of obligation is paradoxical in the 
vicious or schismogenic sense described earlier. Apparently unintended and 
unwanted consequences, that is, predictably and even inevitably flow from the 
logic of situations in which public servants try to fulfill their official 
obligations. 


My intention, however, is not to discredit entirely the idea of 


obligation, but to show both how the rationalist conception of it generates 


insoluble dilemmas and why obligation, however it is construed, is only one 
among many sources of moral guidance. When one’s personal aspirations and 
commitments have become split off from his or her public life, personal 
responsibility can have no meaningful public expression; and responsibility as 
a generic concept can only mean accommodation to an external source of 
morality. The person’s status as a moral agent as reflected by H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s image of "man the maker" is thus subordinated in the rationalist 
account of responsibility to a dutiful and compliant impersonation of "man the 
answerer." 

To provide a clearer idea of where the critique of obligation is headed, 
I shall include here a summary version of the paradox of obligation, which in 
subsequent pages will be revised and expanded upon. The paradox of obligation 
holds that: 

If, as rationalist responsibility assumes, people are free to 

choose but at the same time are obliged to act only as cthers 

authoritatively choose for them, then they are not, for all 

practical purposes, free. If, on the other hand, people do choose 

freely, their actions may violate authoritative obligations, in 

which case their exercise of free choice is irresponsible. 
In order for the paradox of obligation to command serious attention, 
enable us to explain real-world consequences that, while unintended, 


nonetheless predictable. The paradox of obligation, in other words, 
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shown to be more than simply a disembodied logically paradoxical statement; it 
must also encapsulate the internal logic of real situations in which osten- 
sibly rational actions produce pathological consequences. Two pathologies in 
particular -- bureaucratic opportunism and the reification of authority -- 


will be shown to be insoluble (and, in the latter instance, unrecognizable) 


problems from the standpoint of rationalism’s paradoxical conception of 


obligation. This will be followed toward the end of the chapter with a 
proposal for reframing the idea of obligation in "antinomial" relation with a 


(similarly reframed) conception of freedom. 


The Problem of Political Obligation 


Practitioners of the so-called helping professions, such as counseling, 
social work, and psychotherapy, sometimes remark (only half-jokingly) that the 
best thing about advice is that it is hardly ever taken. Basic instruction in 
these professions, in fact, typically includes stern warnings against giving 
advice as a way to help clients. One of the best folk proverbs about advice- 
giving maintains that it can have only three consequences -- all of them bad: 
first, the advice will probably be ignored, in which case both the giver and 
the receiver will have wasted their time; second, though rarely, the advice 
will be taken, but will turn out to be bad advice, in which case the advice- 
receiver can blame (hold responsible) the advice-giver for its consequences; 
or third, and rarer still, the advice will not only be taken, but found to be 
good (fitting or appropriate) advice, so that thereafter when the receiver has 
a problem, he or she will request from the giver even further advice, thus 
conceding to the giver the responsibility for living the receiver’s life. 

The rationalist discourse on responsibility essentially boils down to 
the giving of moral advice, albeit coupled with dire warnings of the conseq- 
uences of not following it. As a special form of advice, the rationalist 
discourse is prone to many of the same pitfalls, at least by analogy, as 
giving personal advice. No matter how tightly reasoned its justification, and 


regardless of the weight of official authority that might sanction it, moral 


advice reminding people of their obligations almost invariably has a super- 


ficial and preachy quality about it. In view of the level of generality at 
which it is pitched, injunctions concerning obligations typically fail, like 
advice more generally, to take account of the unique details of real-life 
situations that people experience. 

Prior to the problem of the inappropriateness of particular nuggets of 
advice, however, is the broader question of why people should feel moved to 
consider moral advice about obligations at all. I shall argue below that 
rationalism confronts an insoluble predicament in finding an answer to this 
question in view of some crucial assumptions that it makes regarding 
individual motivation. Recalling that rationalism presupposes an atomistic, 
privatized individual driven by the motive of self-interest, it is this same 
individual that rationalism expects to honor obligations and promises. For 
the privatized, self-interested individual, however, opportunism can be the 
only genuine motive for honoring them and by the same token for dishonoring 
them when it is expedient to do so. Later in the chapter I shall note how 
some contemporary exponents of rationalist responsibility try to get around 
this problem by asserting a second characteristic quality of the individual, 
namely, his or her essentially compliant nature. But rather than solving the 
problem of obligation by means of this strategy, the rationalists simply 
compound their own difficulties by inadvertently revealing an additional 
problem, that of the reification of authority. 

In developing the first part of my argument I shall borrow freely from 
political philosopher Carole Pateman’s critique of the idea of political 
obligation (1985). Since Pateman is concerned with the relation of citizens 
to the state rather than with public servants to government, some inter- 
pretation of the relevance of her argument to our present concerns will need 
to be made. Pateman’s general thesis is that obligation in the liberal democ- 
ratic state, that is, a state that is rationalized in terms of the liberal 
contractarian philosophies of Thomas Hobbes and especially John Locke, poses 


an insoluble problem. In such theories, the obligations of citizens to the 
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state are assumed to be voluntary, which is to say that they consist of moral 


commitments that are self-assumed and freely made, taking the form of 


individual agreements, choices, and promises. It is the voluntary nature of 


this obligation that is presumed to confer upon the liberal state its 
legitimacy and indeed defines it as democratic. 

The idea of self-assumed obligation achieved prominence during the 
seventeenth century -- a time when justifications for the state deriving from 
theories of divine right and patriarchy began to fall into disfavor -- and 
coincided with the emergence of modern market societies. Commenting on the 
significance of obligation’s elevation to prominence, Pateman explains that: 


Once the belief gained currency that individuals were not 
"naturally" arranged unequally and in subordination [to] one 
another, but, on the contrary, were "naturally" free and equal, 
some enormous questions emerged about their mutual relationships. 
In particular, questions began to be asked about the basis of 
their political relationships, about political authority and 
political obligation. The social contract theorists had to 
address themselves to these questions; most importantly, they had 
to find an answer to the fundamental political problem of how and 
why any free and equal individual could legitimately be governed 
by anyone else at all. (1985, p. 13, italics original) 


If, as the liberal view claimed, people are free and equal, then any 
obligations they may have toward the state must necessarily be self-assumed 
and arrived at through their own actions and judgments. This self-assumed 
quality of obligation is thus supposed to replace the idea of obedience, which 
was basic to liberal contract theory’s immediate predecessors. To distinguish 
obligation from obedience, the former is assumed to be the equivalent of 
promising, which embodies the idea of commitments that are freely made and 
based on the individual’s own considered judgment. Pateman argues, however, 
that the liberal theorists’ version of obligation is far more akin to old- 
fashioned obedience than they realize since as a practical matter it involves 
consent to a pre-existing structure of political relationships. Its voluntary 
character is merely hypothetical rather than the product of actions that 
people actually will and negotiate. Moreover, the kind of obligation that is 


embodied in the passive notion of consent is a highly restricted kind of 


promising, namely, the promise to obey. Citing Rousseau’s*® critique of the 
liberal equation of obligation (consent) with promising, Pateman argues that: 

a promise to obey is not merely one particular form that the 

social practice of promising can take; it is a very special and 

singular kind of promise. Promising...is important to liberal 

theory because it brings into being a relationship that, at one 

and the same time, is an expression of individual freedom and e- 

quality, yet commits individuals for the future. Promising also 

implies that individuals are capable of independent judgement and 

rational deliberation, and of evaluating and changing their own 

actions and relationships; promises may sometimes justifiably be 

broken. However, to promise to obey is to deny or to limit, to a 

greater or lesser degree, individuals’ freedom and equality and 

their ability to exercise these capacities. To promise to obey is 

to state that, in certain areas, the person making the promise is 

no longer free to exercise her capacities and decide upon her own 

actions, and is no longer equal, but subordinate. (1985, p. 19) 

Pateman’s quarrel is thus not with the idea of obligation itself, but 
with liberal contract theory’s beliefs about how obligations are arrived at. 
Promises made in the course of actual social practices involving the free 
creation of new relationships, she says, provide a far more satisfying and 
plausible explanation of obligations in a democratic polity than do the hypot- 
hetical voluntary acts of isolated individuals, those whom liberal contract 
theorists believe would rationally consent to preexisting relationships 
mandated by institutions of the state. But liberal contract theorists further 
compound the problem of their own account of self-assumed obligation by 
depicting people as isolated individuals who, upon closer examination, have no 
rational reason at all for keeping their promises or honoring their oblig- 
ations. The rational individuals of liberal theory are rational precisely 
insofar as they decide about obligations, and indeed any other form of social 
commitment, prior to and independently of relationship with others -- informed 
only by their isolated subjective point of view. "The ‘natural morality’ of 
{such an} abstractly conceived individual is completely possessive, so that 


when a decision has to be made, for example whether or not to assume or 


fulfill an obligation, the outcome will depend entirely upon the individual’s 


‘If the villains in Pateman’s critique are Locke and Hobbes, its hero is 
surely Rousseau. Rousseau, she says, is a social contract theorist, rather 
than a liberal contract theorist like Locke and Hobbes; and this distinction 
between social and liberal is point of contention, rather than the idea of 
contract generically. 
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subjective judgement of personal advantage and profit" (1985, p. 25). The 
self-interest assumption also, of course, provides no reason to believe that 
possessive individuals could regard promises of any kind as necessarily 
binding. 

Promising as a conceptual problem disappears, however, when it is seen, 
not as a discrete action taken by isolated individuals, but as a social 
practice that is inter-subjectively negotiated and an integral part of the 
social matrix by means of which people are able perceive possibilities for 
action. Social life surely requires ideas such as promising and obligation in 
order for there to be even the most basic comprehension of what social life 
entails or what it means to be a member of society. But liberal theory’s in- 
dividualist perspective is incapable of grasping the irreducibly social 
character of promising, thus creating the “problem" of obligation that it 
cannot solve. Pateman describes this insoluble problem as a paradox 
(strikingly similar in spirit to my earlier formulation of the paradox of 
obligation) that is created in the first instance by liberalism’s separation 
of the moral character of obligation from actual social practices, attempting 
instead to locate it in an asocial, abstracted individual. Thus: 

On the one hand, the use of "obligation" in ...[{liberal theory’s] 

conceptual argument reduces individual choice to the acceptance or 

recognition of independently existing "oughts" and "rules" 

(obligations"); individuals are bound [by] but they do not create 

their obligations. On the other hand, abstract individualism 

focuses on individuals’ capacity to create obligations, but it can 

say nothing about the rules and oughts. Individuals are superior 

to their obligations but their binding nature is incomprehensible. 

(7985, p. 29) 

We must now turn to the question of how this excursion into 
contractarian political theory bears upon the obligations of public servants 
in democratic societies; more specifically, does Pateman’s critique of liberal 
contract theory apply by extension to the rationalist conception of 


responsibility? To show that it does we must first establish that the 


rationalist discourse does in fact both, first, presuppose that individuals 


are of the isolated, abstracted kind that Pateman says are assumed by liberal 


theory and, second, accept an interpretation of democracy as chiefly involving 


obligation as hypothetical voluntary consent as opposed to the free creation 
of social relationships. 

Representative of the ways in which the hard-core and soft-core 
traditions of the rationalist discourse have developed since Herman Finer and 
Carl Friedrich initially framed the debate over administrative responsibility 
are two contemporary works on the subject by John Burke (1986) and Terry 
Cooper (1990). Although neither Burke nor Cooper explicitly avows a 
commitment to abstracted individualism, it is nonetheless reasonable to infer 
a stance very close to it from the concerns that each expresses about the 
consequences that would (and, they assert, do) ensue when individuals are left 
to their own devices in making social and political judgments. As a "“hard- 
core" rationalist Burke is especially dubious, frequently commenting that, 
without the social safeguards that political authority provides, individual 
judgments will be dictated by personal "values", which are by definition 


subjective, arbitrary, and more often than not motivated by selfish interests 


(1986, p. 227).° Cooper echoes much the same kind of concern, appearing to be 


only slightly less worried than Burke about the effects of such rampant 


emotivism, owing to his (Coopers’) greater optimism about the salutary in- 


‘For example, Burke comments that "The danger of applying to substantive 
policy choices normative recommendations that reflect only [my italics] 
personal preferences is that it undermines the claims of reason and 
‘rightness’ upon which philosophy stakes its claim of authority" (p228). This 
single sentence is revealing in three ways that bear upon my argument in this 
chapter. First, Burke equates -- as emotivism and abstracted individualism 
must -- the idea of "normative" (but also substitute "moral" and its various 
synonyms, as well) with "personal preference," an equivalence of meaning that 
is possible only if morality is defined wholly independently of social 
relationship and historical association. Second, in underscoring "only" my 
intent was to draw attention to Burke’s habit, throughout his book, of 
assuming that any one of the various sources of moral or political obligation 
that he discusses can -- and in fact can only -- be used to the exclusion of 
the others. He seems to have reified his categories in a way that obscures 
the common-sense truth that people are informed by all sorts and sources of 
obligation (not to mention other bases of moral judgment) at the same time, 
and that as both a practical and a theoretical matter there is no reason to 
believe that one of these sources should be seen as excluding or even 
necessarily diminishing the other. Finally, Burke’s off-hand remark that 
philosophy stakes its claim to authority on "claims to reason and ‘rightness’” 
begs the question of whether, in the first place, philosophy can make any 
"authoritative" claims whatsoever (See Rorty, 1989); and even it could, surely 
more precise and informative terms than reason and rightness would be required 
in order even to begin to make such an assertion comprehensible, much less, 
plausible. 
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fluences of the state and its institutions in effectively socializing citizens 
and public servants. For both Burke and Cooper, however, the specter of anar- 
chy fomented by the natural expression of individual wants and desires seems 
to simmer beneath the fragile mantle of state authority. 

On the issue of consent, Burke is, again, more explicit than Cooper, 
although in the final analysis both may fairly be characterized as consent 


theorists. In the Appendix to Bureaucratic Responsibility, Burke spells out 


his reasons for basing his "democratic alternative" on the idea of consent. 

He argues that despite its limitations consent, even if it is merely tacit, is 
preferable to what he sees as its only practical alternatives, namely, 
responses to obligations deriving from what he terms "professional" and 
"normative" sources or from "personal morality" (1986, p. 227). From the 
standpoint of Pateman’s critique, however, to argue about which of these 
sources of obligation have a higher degree of legitimacy than others is 
largely pointless. It makes no difference what degrees and levels of official 
sanction various kinds of obligation represent. Rather, what matters is 
whether particular obligations, regardless of which of Burke’s categories they 
might fit, are both freely entered into and products of actual (rather than 
hypothetical) and mutually created relationships. The political legitimacy of 


particular obligations, in other words, depends on the nature of the actual 


social processes that produce them rather than the degree to which they accord 


with pre-existing structures of authority or philosophical abstractions. 
Consent itself, rather than which social institution has the strongest claim 
to it, is the real problem; and the truly democratic alternative to consent is 
active participation by citizens in the free creation of political relation- 
ships. 

Burke, it must be granted, does acknowledge that participation is 
desirable in a democracy; but he regards it chiefly as a means for obtaining 
consent, rather than as democracy’s defining characteristic. 

---consent is perhaps the most central and justifiable way of 

creating a binding relationship between citizen and state, 


officeholder and office....Not only does democratic participation 
give individuals the opportunity to consent to its politics, but 
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participation itself may aid in the civic education of the in- 

dividual, as many critics of contemporary democracy themselves 

recognize. (1986, p. 234) 

One wonders, however, why people would value political participation, which is 
necessarily an active process, if its main purpose is to consent to pre- 
existing political arrangements, which is by definition a passive process. 

Why be concerned, as Burke says that he is, with making government accountable 
to citizens if, as passive consenters, those citizens have nothing actively to 
demand that government be accountable for? Why, in other words, should people 
freely "participate" in giving up their own freedom? 

The answer, of course, is that free and rational individuals would not 
do so. Burke’s confusion on this issue stems at least in part from some 
apparent uncertainty about where his loyalties lie: to the state or to the 
citizens who comprise it. As a "democrat" he has to give lip service to the 
latter; but his hypothetical (and surely incongruous) ideal of “perfectly con- 
sent-based politics" (1986, p. 234) seems to suggest an unresolved am- 
bivalence. To advocate participation chiefly as a means to obtain consent or 
indeed anything else is to instrumentalize the idea, and in so doing to assume 
the standpoint and interest of the state -- prior to and independently of the 
interests of its citizens.’ 

Pateman is mainly concerned with the problem of consent as it pertains 
to the relation of citizens to the state. To show the relevance of her 
critique to what I have called the paradox of obligation, however, I have to 


show not only a general equivalence between the "problem" of consent for 


"To mention a final irony in the passage quoted above from Bureaucratic 
Responsibility, Burke ends the last sentence with an indicator of an endnote 
presumably identifying for readers either relevant citations of some of the 
"critics of contemporary democracy" to whom he refers, or providing further 
commentary on the subject of political participation. The endnote (on p. 
270), as it turns out, is a very brief one, containing only two book 
citations, both by Carole Pateman, one of which is The Problem of Political 
Obligation. The endnote, however, includes no commentary on the possible im- 
plications of her book for his own position. This is an especially disap- 
pointing omission since Pateman’s book constitutes a direct and thorough 
rebuttal to the kind of argument that Burke is trying to make. Thus the 
reader is left to wonder how Burke either might have defended his position in 
the light of Pateman’s arguments or might have gone about constructing a 
counter-critique of her position. 
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citizens and the "problem" of obligation for public servants, but also to an- 
ticipate the major exceptions to or qualifications of that equivalence that 
might be asserted. I believe that I have already met the first of these 
requirements by showing that the rationalist conception of responsibility in 
its unadulterated form is nothing more than a consent theory applied to public 
servants. 

The second requirement can be met by imagining what a defense of Burke's 
consent theory would look like if he were to concede Pateman’s arguments as 
they apply to citizens, but nevertheless claim that the situation of public 
servants is in some vital respect different. The most obvious difference is 
that, unlike liberal contract theory in which citizens’ ostensibly self- 
assumed obligations are merely hypothetical (and amount as a practical matter 
to passive consent), public servants actually sign their contracts; there is 
nothing hypothetical, therefore, about the way they assume their obligations. 
Moreover, having signed their contracts freely, they are then morally bound to 
honor them; a promise is, after all, a promise. 

But this, of course, simply begs the question of why people should keep 
their promises. Why, in particular, should the isolated, abstracted 
individuals whom Cooper and Burke seem to both fear but at the same time 
assume the presence of take their obligations seriously -- even if those 
obligations are actually rather than hypothetically assumed? Unless public 
servants, as individuals, are somehow different in their fundamental character 
from ordinary citizens, there is no reason to believe that they would be any 
less likely than citizens to give vent to their emotivist impulses and pursue 


their selfish interests. 


The Problem of Opportunism 
I have selected "opportunism" as the label for describing the public- 
servant equivalent of liberalism’s possessive individual in part because the 


word is so widely used in everyday conversations about "bureaucratic behavior" 


and because its ordinary connotation is general enough to cover a multitude of 


sins. It has the additional advantage of being theoretically "neutral" 
insofar as observers representing different theoretical perspectives would 
probably all agree, first of all, that there is "such as thing” as 
opportunism, and might also occasionally agree, at least in blatant cases, 
that particular actions of public servants merit the label. The rationalist 
and paradoxical views about obligation, however, differ markedly in how they 
construe the nature and origin of opportunism as well as in their strategies 
for dealing with it. 

Just as liberalism assumes that individuals are naturally possessive, so 
too must rationalism assume opportunism to be a "natural" motive of public 
servants. And therefore, just as liberalism cannot solve the problem of 
obligation owing to the presence of possessive citizens, rationalist respon- 
sibility cannot solve it because of the natural opportunism of public 
servants. "Rational" public servants would necessarily eye with cynicism 


ethical codes and moral advice about responsible conduct (including books on 


the subject), and would make decisions about whether or not to abide by it 


based on considerations of self-interest. For them any notion of morality or 
ethics must itself seem incongruous. Finally, rationalism would also be 
incapable of comprehending the irony that compliance with official obligations 
may itself often constitute a pernicious form of opportunism. 

Rationalists such as Burke and Cooper might well object that this 
interpretation vastly oversimplifies the conception of the individual that 
they presume in their theories. Each could argue, with some surface 
justification, that he has presented a far more balanced view of the 
individual than that found in Pateman’s account of liberal theory’s possessive 
individual. In particular, each could point to chapters discussing the "inner 
checks" of personal morality and the like, as well as to commentary on how 
social institutions are able to socialize and educate both public servants and 
citizens into willing acceptance of their obligations. But rather than 
providing a balanced conception of the individual, both Burke and Cooper try 


instead to have it both ways by assuming the existence of an individual who is 
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alternately selfish and manipulable. While it is certainly possible to depict 
individuals as having opposing aspects to their natures, some conceptual 
connection between them must be shown. In the absence of such a connection, 
"balancing" (or, to use Cooper’s preferred word, “reconciling") becomes a 
euphemism depicting an untenable compromise between two pathological extremes. 
Taken singly or in combination, these extremes provide neither a coherent con- 
ception of the individual nor much reason for optimism about the prospects for 


responsible government. 


The Problem of Reification 


The reasons why rationalism cannot provide a satisfactory conceptual 
solution to the problem of opportunism help to explain the second half of the 
paradox of obligation, namely, that if individuals choose freely, their 
actions may violate their obligations, in which case their exercise of free 
choice is irresponsible. As I shall argue later in this chapter, the 
rationalists’ conception of freedom is especially problematic because it fails 
to comprehend freedom’s necessarily social character. Clarifying the reasons 
why freedom is a social concept enable the reframing of the idea of obligation 
promised in the introduction. For the present, however, my concern will be 
with the first half of the paradox of obligation and its connection with 
rationalism’s alternative view of the individual as essentially compliant and 
manipulable, rather than possessive and opportunistic. 

Recall that the paradox of obligation begins with the statement that: 

If people are free to choose, but are at the same time obliged to act only as 
others choose for them, then they are not for all practical purposes free. 
This sentence clearly qualifies as a "schismogenically" paradoxical statement 
in view of the two contradictory injunctions that it includes. For the 
statement to be of practical use in illuminating actual situations, however, 
we need to see how its perverse logic is manifested in them. 


In the case of the paradox of obligation, each of its two principal 


elements -- freedom and obligation -- is split off from the other by being 


construed as in irreconcilable opposition. Their opposition is irreconcilable 


in the rationalist account by virtue of the two mutually contradictory assump- 


tions about the nature of the individual that it assumes: namely, that the 
individual is, on the one hand, naturally possessive, self-interested, and 
Opportunistic and, on the other hand, compliant and manipulable. For such an 
individual "freedom" is the expression of the former set of characteristics 
and "obligation", the latter. In the section on opportunism, we saw what 
happens when the rationalists’ version of freedom is split off from and dis- 
places their version of obligation. In this section, I shall explore the 
dynamics and consequences of this same generic situation in reverse, that is, 
when obligation is split off from and displaces freedom. I shall examine, in 
other words, what happens when people lose sight of, indeed lose consciousness 
of, their status as moral agents who freely choose and act, and instead come 
to regard official obligations and the moral principles that legitimate them 
not only as morally binding, but as actually compelling obedience. This is 
commonly known as the problem of reification. 

The pathology of principled thought is a type of reification in which 
other people’s beliefs are swallowed whole rather than assimilated. When they 
are reified, that is, principles are used nonreflexively, precluding the 
possibility of their playing a developmental role in mediating the relation 
between conscious thought and unconscious energy. When this happens the 
individual’s sense of agency is lost to conscious awareness with the result 
that decisions are compelled by principles rather than freely made. 
Responsibility is lodged in principles -- and subsequently in decisions that 
seem ineluctably derived from them -- rather than in the individual. 

Reification more generally may be seen as an alienated mode of 
consciousness in which people lose sight of their authorship of the social 
world by apprehending "the products of human activity as if they were 
something else than human products -- such as facts of nature, results of 
cosmic laws, or manifestations of divine will" (Berger & Luckmann, 1967, 


p- 89). The reification of the social world is made possible, and to a degree 
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even inevitable, whenever it is established and then regarded as an "objective 
reality," paradoxically existing apart from -- or so it seems -- the ongoing 
human production of it. Institutions and roles, because they appear to be 
among the most objectively "real" of social artifacts, are especially prone to 
reification -- both by their inhabitants and by those whose lives are touched 
by them. As Berger and Luckmann describe it: 

[T)he basic "recipe" for the reification of institutions is to 

bestow on them an ontological status independent of human activity 

and signification.... Through reification, the world of 

institutions appears to merge with the world of nature. It 

becomes necessity and fate, and is lived through as such happily 

or unhappily as the case may be. 

Roles may be reified in the same manner as institutions. 

The sector of self-consciousness that has been objectified in the 

role is then also apprehended as an inevitable fate, for which the 

individual may disclaim responsibility. The paradigmatic formula 

for this kind of reification is the statement "I have no choice in 

the matter, I have to act this way because of my position" -- as 

husband, father, general, archbishop, chairman of the board, 

gangster, and hangman, as the case may be. This means that the 

reification of role narrows the subjective distance that the in- 

dividual may establish between himself and his role-playing. The 

distance implied in all objectification remains, of course, but 

the distance brought about by disidentification shrinks to the 

vanishing point. (1967, pp. 90-91) 
Institutions and roles are, of course, bound by authority, which means that 
their reification also necessarily involves the reification of authority, 
including the official obligations that issue from it. When authority is 
reified -- that is, when official obligations are interpreted as automatically 
compelling obedience -- personal responsibility is disclaimed or simply lost 
to conscious awareness. Thus when authoritative obligations are reified it 
would be inaccurate to say that people choose freely or decide on rational 
grounds to fulfill them inasmuch as the possibility of conscious choice -- 
that is, to obey or not to obey -- is precluded by a reified mode of 


consciousness. 


While the pathology of reified authority -- and thus reified obligation 


-- finds its most grotesque expression in recent history in the case of Adolph 


Eichmann, it should be remembered that Arendt’s (1977) account of his trial 
reveals the ordinariness, not of the terrible consequences of his acts, but of 


the mindset that permitted him to act as he did. Eichmann did not decide -- 
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at least as we usually understand acts of deciding. To qualify as a 
meaningful act, a decision must presuppose both a self-conscious awareness of 
what one is doing and the availability of alternative courses of action from 
which to choose. To ignore the psychological impediments to self-aware choice 
makes impossible any meaningful distinction between the virtues of loyalty and 
accountability on the one hand and the pathology of blind obedience on the 
other. 

Moreover, it is probably useless to assert consciously held moral values 
or principles of ethical conduct to countervail the reification of authority. 
Reification is by definition an unconscious process, which is likely to be 
reinforced rather than eliminated through attempts at persuasion through 
rational arguments about values and principles. These may occasionally have 
some limited value in countering the reification of authority, but only when 
they are understood self-reflexively, permitting the person to comprehend his 
or her part in producing, sustaining, and contesting authoritative 
relationships. The essential point, however, is that self-reflexivity, rather 
than rational thought and judgment, enables the dereification of authority and 
of the obligations that it seeks to enforce. 

It is hard to imagine how rationalists might advise dealing with the 
reification of obligations, especially since their conceptual apparatus does 


not really permit them to comprehend the idea -- much less, regard it as a 


problem.* In the statement of the paradox, obligation’s opposing idea is 


freedom, which must somehow be brought back into a countervailing relation 
with obligation in order to check the latter’s reification. For the rational- 
ists, however, freedom does not consist of the self-reflexive monitoring of 
personal agency that would enable this to happen, but the expression of 


private wants whose bureaucratic expression is opportunism. And developing 


‘This difficulty is evident in both Burke’s and in Cooper’s books. 
Cooper treats both the "Nuremberg defense" and the Eichmann case as problems 
of mistaking a lower-order obligation for a higher-order one, rather than as a 
problem of reifying obligations; while Burke dismisses the Eichmann case as 
being unrepresentative of the kinds of issues with which public servants ina 
democracy must deal. Despite its grotesqueness, however, it is nonetheless 
the paradigmatic case of reification. 
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programs of indoctrination for the purpose of "socializing" public servants 
not to reify their obligations (surely an ironic and even whimsical 
suggestion) could only compound the problem, since by definition no one can 
possess a more highly reified consciousness than one who is "perfectly" 


socialized. 


Public Obligations and Private Commitments 


I want to focus upon one final concern about the problem of obligation, 
namely, the relative moral priority of public obligations as opposed to priv- 
ate commitments. In discussing this topic it is important to keep in mind a 
crucial distinction -- one that is often blurred in the rationalist discourse 
-- between the meanings of the words "personal" and "private". Earlier I 
argued that any comprehensive conception of responsibility must include a con- 
sideration of its personal character. It is necessary to do this in order to 
account for the idea of moral agency (that is, the belief that people are able 
to choose freely), which in conjunction with obligation and accountability 
comprise our common-sense understanding of the word. The personal character 
of responsibility is an intrinsic aspect of the word’s meaning, rather than a 


kind or category of it, for example, as something to be paired or juxtaposed 


with "public", "institutional", or "official". The appropriate designation of 
the opposing category to these is "private", which refers to those aspirations 
and activities that are relevant to our individual wants, affections, and 
projects of self-creation. In view of the possessive, self-interested 
individual that rationalists assume to be virtually the sum total of 
personhood, it is not surprising that they both conflate the meanings of 
personal and private, and regard them, together, as being in dangerous 
opposition to “public” and its equivalents.’ 

When rationalists juxtapose the public and the private (even when 


defined as I have suggested), the official obligations of public servants are 


*The conflation of "personal" and "private" seems also to be implicit in 
Burke‘s and Cooper’s use of the term “individual responsibility," hence 
accounting for the imprecise and confusing meaning of the term. 
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presumed to take almost automatic priority over their private commitments and 
entitlements. But that official priority and the "right" of the state to 
claim it does not in itself necessarily constitute a moral imperative for the 
civil servant; for it is not in the least inconsistent to argue that the state 
ought to try to enforce the obligations that public servants formally agree to 
honor, and at the same time to believe that the state, as a structure of pre- 
existing patterns of institutional relationships, is not the final arbiter of 
individual moral choice about the honoring of those obligations. To assume 
that individual moral choice must somehow be "reconciled" in terms of official 
obligations is the equivalent not only of denying his or her personal 
authorship, but it also cannot account, as Pateman explains, for the social 
dynamic that characterizes relationships of obligation. Such relationships, 
she says, 

depend upon, and arise from, the complex web of inter-subjective 

meanings and constitutive rules of social life, but they also 

transcend them. Individuals are not completely submerged in their 

rules, meanings and oughts, but are also superior to them, and use 

them as a necessary basis from which they judge, choose and act, 

and create and change their social relationships. People are 

committed by, and responsible for, the relationships they have 

created. But they can also evaluate their past actions and try to 

make good unintended or unforeseen consequences; this is why it 

makes perfectly good sense to say "I have an obligation but I 

(now) see that I ought not to keep it." (1985, pp. 29-30) 


Pateman anticipates the objection that if people followed her suggestion there 


would be nothing to prevent them from arbitrarily picking and choosing which 


obligations they would assume or refuse, thus jeopardizing the possibility of 


an orderly social existence. In acknowledging this as a real problem -- like 
many other problems surrounding an uncertain human existence that need to be 
constantly struggled with -- she also reminds us that from liberalism’s 
“abstractly individualist viewpoint this problem appears to be insoluble” 
(1985, p. 30). For the possessive individual of liberal theory, it will be 
recalled, there is no reason other than expedience to honor one’s obligations. 

Behind the rationalists’ attempt to unify nominally separate spheres or 
levels of activity may lie a motive even more basic than that of social 


control, which underwrites their conception of responsibility. Such a motive 
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could be described as a fear of contingency, an inability to accept that the 
world defies reduction to a grand system or a single explanatory principle. 
Richard Rorty has written that the dilemmas posed by the conflict between the 
public and private sides of our lives will always be with us and cannot be 
"resolved by appeal to some further, higher set of obligations which a 
philosophical tribunal might discover and apply" (1989, p. 197). Even to 
attempt to do so would be to split off from and subordinate Niebuhr’s "man the 
maker" to "man the answerer," the person as moral agent from the person who is 
morally obligated. Even the word "obligation", which Bernard Williams has 
called a "peculiar institution" handed down from Christianity via Kant 
(Williams, 1985, p. 173), is a loaded one in that it almost always has a 
public connotation. For that reason, I believe, Rorty does not speak of 
competing public and private obligations, but of public obligations on one 
side and "private affections and attempts at self-creation" (1989, p. 194) on 


the other. 


Reframing the Problem of Obligation 


The French existentialist Jean Paul Sartre (1961, p. 49) said that we 
are all condemned to be free, and by virtue of that freedom we are condemned 
to bear the responsibility for our exercise of it. From the standpoint of the 
rationalist conception of responsibility it is hard to imagine a statement 
more puzzling than this one. For whereas Sartre asserts responsibility as the 
reciprocal of freedom, rationalists construe it as freedom’s diametrical 
opposite; the two ideas are radically split off from one another, the former 
being expressed in people’s compliant fulfillment of their obligations and the 


latter in their pursuit of private interests.” 


I should call attention, however, to the fact that some contemporary 
formulations of "liberalism" do not restrict the meaning of freedom to the 
maximization of private gain. Rorty (1989), for example, defines the 
"private" sphere as referring to "private affections and attempts at self- 
creation." Moreover, in defining himself as a liberal, his conception of 
liberalism is rooted firmly in the notion of social solidarity, an idea far 
removed from anything imaginable within the liberal contractarian tradition of 
Locke and Hobbes. 
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For rationalism, just as for the liberal theorists whom Carole Pateman 
criticizes, freedom defined as the pursuit of private gain is typically 
rationalized in terms of individual rights. A "right" is essentially a 
negative idea, a claim of protection against the infringement by the state or 
by other individuals upon people’s pursuit of private gain or their unique 
projects of self-creation. The notion of individual rights is a cornerstone 
of both the economic libertarianism of the American political right-wing, as 
well as of the civil-libertarian left. Thus in systems where a "rights-based 


ethic" (Sandel, 1984) dominates all other considerations, politics is 


conceived as a free-market process characterized by competition either among 


individual "interests", usually construed in economic terms, or among modes of 
personal expression, as captured for example in the phrase "the marketplace of 
ideas". 

In recent years, however, the notion of individual rights has been 
subjected to increasing criticism -- chiefly from those representing a 
"communitarian" viewpoint -- that is essentially the reciprocal of Pateman’s 
critique of the idea of obligation. One representative of this view, David 
Schuman, has argued that the liberal fixation on rights encourages in people a 
sense of isolation apart from their communities. This isolation generates a 
predictable pathology in which individuals assume "a pugnacious stance toward 
fellow citizens" (Schuman, 1992, p. Bl), resulting in a politics of 
separation, exclusion, and alienation. Communitarians urge us to consider 
that individual rights (as the expression of either liberalism’s right-wing or 
left-wing variant) can be sustained only if people feel intimately connected 
with the values and traditions of their communities, which provide a stable 
social context in which the exercise of individual rights is possible in the 
first place. A commitment to the common good, even if it might sometimes 
"infringe" upon the pursuit of certain private aims, is nevertheless necessary 
in order to counter-balance the unlimited exercise of individual rights. Thus 
the meaningful exercise of political freedom, for communitarians, is a 


necessarily a social rather than a solitary activity. 
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Despite their general agreement about the meaning of freedom, liberal 
contract theory and the rationalist conception of responsibility offer 
differing assessments of its relative importance to their theoretical 
projects. Since liberal theory -- as a political theory -- is mainly 
concerned with the relation of citizens to the state, it must grapple with the 
sometimes opposing moral injunctions issuing from its particular conceptions 
of responsibility and freedom. In the rationalist discourse on 
responsibility, however, the subject of freedom as it pertains to public 
servants receives far less attention, and indeed seems oddly out of place in 
rationalist discussions of responsible government. This lack of attention is 
predictable since, from the rationalist standpoint, public servants 
voluntarily give up many of their rights of ordinary citizenship when, in 
freely contracting to perform official public duties, they "trade" those 
rights for other benefits and rewards. 

If the idea of freedom seems unimportant, or even dangerous, within the 
rationalist conception of responsibility, however, it is by virtue of its 
assumed equivalence to the notion of individual rights. That equivalence 
suggests that "free" activity consists of the assertion of individual will 
that is "apart from" rather than "in association with" others. It takes no 


account of the social context that, while sometimes constraining free 


activity, more fundamentally enables it. Rights, quite appropriately, offer. 


protection against unreasonable constraints, but they say nothing about (and 


often deflect attention from) the personal and institutional relationships 
that are necessary in order for freedom to be a meaningful concept. If 
freedom is regarded more basically as the exercise of moral agency within a 
context of social relationship, then the importance of rights may be put into 
a more balanced perspective by recognizing that not all constraints are 
unreasonable and that constraint itself is a precondition of freedom. 
Moreover, freedom is not, at least generically, something that we, as 
individuals, ought to have granted to us, for as intentional moral agents we 


already have it (whether we realize it or not) as an inescapable fact of our 
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humanness. As agents we are all, as Sartre said, condemned to be free. 
Freedom, as the expression of our moral agency and thus of our undeniable 
authorship, is thus intimately connected with responsibility, which consists 
of the self-reflexive awareness of agency; and whatever rights public 
servants may sacrifice in return for their employment, therefore, does not 
alter that fact. Freedom, as the expression of moral agency, thus has to be 
seen as an intrinsic aspect of public servants’ responsibility, rather than 
subordinated to it or split off from it. In the absence of their genuine 
reconciliation, freedom’s "natural" expression degenerates into opportunism 
(including opportunistic obedience), while obligation’s "natural" consequence 
is the reification of authority wherein the fact of moral agency has been lost 
to consciousness. 

The principal arguments of this chapter are, first, that rationalism 
assumes overly restrictive meanings of the two words that are essential to the 
idea of obligation, namely, responsibility and freedom. Second, the paradox 
of obligation is created by the pairing of these two meanings, which stand in 
irreconcilable opposition; that opposition, in turn, predictably generates the 
pathologies of opportunism and reification from which there can be inferred no 
theoretical solution nor any plausible practical strategies for mitigating 
their effects. 

Escaping from the paradox of obligation requires an altered 
understanding of responsibility and freedom, in which each is framed in 
reciprocal relation to the other rather than in diametrical opposition. 
Although the basic elements of a reframed conception of obligation should 
already be evident from this and earlier chapters, the differences between it 


and the rationalist conception of obligation might benefit from a sharper 


focus.'' To provide this I shall use the "countervailing principles" 


"In reframing these essential terms it should be emphasized that we are 
not thereby enabled to solve the paradox (at least on its own terms), nor 
having reframed them will we thus be able to deduce concrete solutions to 
actual problems of opportunism and reification that arise in real situations. 
Recalling Niebuhr’s reminder that the purpose of theory is to reframe 
understanding rather than propose solutions, I should note that this is not an 
admission of a limitation inherent either in theory generally or in any 
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framework introduced previously both to summarize schematically rationalism’s 


account of responsibility and freedom, 


depicting them in "antinomial" relation. 


followed by an alternative account 


Since Figures 1 and 2 largely recapitulate the discussion presented thus 


far, I shall limit my comments to noting only a few crucial differences 


Figure 1: The Problem of Obligation as Generated by the 
Rationalist Conception of Responsibility and Freedom 


Principles 


Freedom: <----as split off from---> Responsibility: 


is construed as the 
exercise of rights 

by self-interested 
individuals; rights 
are selectively denied 
to public servants as 
a condition of 
employment 


is construed as the 
fulfillment of pre- 
existing obligations 
by compliant indiv- 
iduals; obligations 
are consented to 
rather than freely 
created and negotiated 
by public servants 


Opportunism: 


is construed as a natural 
motive and activity of 
self-interested 
individuals; but, in 

the case of public 
servants, opportunism 

is controllable through 
socialization, the 
threat of punishment 

and other sanctions, and 
the giving of moral 
advice 


Reification: 


is incomprehensible as 
a general problem since 
public servants are 
conceived as compliant, 
rather than as active 
moral agents; extreme 
manifestations of 
reification are seen as 
"special cases" that 
are controllable by 
higher levels of 
authority 


Pathologies 


individual theory in particular. One of the reasons for this is that although 
theory necessarily deals with categories of cases that are in some respect 
Similar, the details of the cases will be sufficiently different from one 
another that there can be no perfect correspondence between an "ideal" 
solution that might be implied by the theory and the "actual" solution 
appropriate for a particular case. Perhaps more important, however, is the 
paradox generated by the demand that theory be able to solve a problem. 
Solving a problem requires taking responsibility for its solution. To demand 
that a theory be able to solve a "practical" problem, however, is to lodge 
responsibility in the theory, which constitutes in effect a denial of personal 
responsibility; the theory becomes responsible, not the person who uses or is 
informed by it (White, 1973). 
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between them. First, in Figure 1 the characterization of opportunism and 


reification as pathologies does not necessarily follow from the meanings of 


freedom and responsibility that rationalism presupposes. That is, there is no 
necessary reason to regard opportunism as a perverse expression of freedom in 
view of how the latter is construed in the rationalist account of obligation. 
Instead, opportunism is the natural expression of freedom, if freedom is both 


defined atomistically as the pursuit of self-interested aims and rationalized 


in terms of individual rights. Similarly, the reification of obligations 


cannot, for a consistent rationalist, be interpreted as a pathological 
expression of responsibility, if responsibility is defined as compliant 
consent to and fulfillment of obligations, which is itself a virtual formula 
for their reification. 

This is not of course to say that rationalists, as sentient observers 
and interpreters of situations, are always incapable of recognizing particular 
manifestations of these pathologies when they occur. In order to do so, 
however, they must step outside their preferred frame of reference. Moreover, 
that frame of reference provides no useful guidance for mitigating the effects 
of those pathologies even when they are recognized. Recall that I noted 
earlier that the emergence of the pathological underside of a particular 
virtue or principle occurs when the latter is split off from its counterpart, 
which has been lost sight of or has "atrophied". It is the rediscovery and 
reassertion of the second, or countervailing, principle that provides the 
vital clue for inventing strategies to mitigate the pathological expression of 
the first. In view of the rationalist meanings of freedom and responsibility, 
however, it is difficult to see how either principle could be reasserted in 
order to perform this task. Freedom defined as the pursuit of self-interest 
provides no plausible counterbalance to reification, in part because 
"interests" may themselves be reified; and responsibility construed as passive 
consent cannot countervail opportunism because possessive individuals have no 
evident motive to consent other than self-interest, which is itself 


indistinguishable from opportunism. 


Figure 2: 


The Problem of Obligation from a Reframed 


Conception of Responsibility and Freedom 


Principles 


Freedom: <--as the reciprocal of--> Responsibility: 


is construed both as the 
"private" activity of 
self-creation, as well 
as the ongoing creation 
of relationships made 
possible by the person’s 
status as a moral agent; 
obligations are freely 
made, but may be revised 
and transcended 


is construed as the 
self-reflexive monitor- 
ing of action enabled 
by authentic relation- 
ships; obligations are 
indispensable features 
of human community, and 
thus naturally both 
enable and constrain 
the exercise of freedom 


Opportunism: 


is construed as the patho- 
logical consequence of 
the breakdown of social 
relationships and human 
community; principal 
remedies involve the 
strengthening of those 
relationships, while 
punishment and moral 
advice are regarded as 
"worst case" options 


Reification: 


is construed as a patho- 
logical consequence of 
passive consent to pre- 
existing obligations 
such that personal auth- 
orship of action is lost 
to consciousness; prin- 
cipal remedies consist 
in fostering active and 
self-reflexive partici- 
pation in the creation 
of obligations 


Pathologies 


In the alternative framing of the problem of obligation depicted in 
Figure 2, opportunism and reification are construed as pathological precisely 
because the principle of which each is the "shadow" underside has been 
overasserted to the exclusion of its counterpart principle. Opportunism is 
thus interpreted as, at least chiefly, a consequence of the breakdown of 
community and social relationships, thus isolating people from one another and 
giving vent to the narcissistic and pugnacious assertion of their individual 
rights. Similarly, the reification of obligations is interpreted as the 


unconscious denial of the freedom enabled by moral agency by means of which 


people, including public servants, might otherwise freely and self-reflexively 


participate in making, revising, and transcending those obligations. 
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Rationalists appear reluctant to agree to such a conception of freedom 
and thus to its implication that public servants should be encouraged to 
participate actively in the ongoing creation of their obligations. That 


reluctance is understandable if the issue is whether such participation can be 


defended on the basis of individual rights. But from the alternative framing 


of the issue that I have proposed, the "freedom" of public servants that is 
expressed via that participation is not, at least chiefly, a matter of rights. 
Rather, freedom defined as the exercise of moral agency is inseparable from 
and the natural counterpart of responsibility, which is the self-reflexive 


awareness of its exercise. 


Conclusion 

On an intelligence mission in the Caribbean as a young lieutenant, 
Horatio Hornblower faced the dilemma of having to choose between obeying an 
explicit order forbidding his ship to fire upon enemy vessels, and disobeying 
that order so as to prevent -- though this was only a remote possibility -- a 
disaster for British interests that the order, issued many months earlier, 
could not have foreseen.” Hankering for action in any event, Hornblower 
chose the latter course (which, as luck would have it, vindicated his hunch) 
and later rationalized his action in his own mind by the maxim that it was 
better to get into trouble for doing something than for doing nothing. 
Whether he was reckless but lucky or courageous and shrewd is a question that 
troubled Hornblower far more than it puzzles readers of his exploits, who 
usually seem willing to grant him the benefit of the doubt. 

Hornblower took his promises and obligations seriously, especially as 
the latter were spelled out in official orders stamped with the seal of the 
Admiralty. But he also regarded the oath of duty by which he felt morally 


bound in much the same way that Benjamin Freedman urges us to consider 


2T ask readers to excuse the abrupt insertion of Hornblower’s name at 
this late point in the essay. C. S. Forester’s fictional British naval hero 
plays a prominent part in the larger manuscript from which this paper was 
extracted. 
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promising -- as still leaving us "free to tinker with the moral web in which 
we live, leaving us free to create our own moral contradiction" (1982, p. 67). 
Setting aside all of the objections raised thus far against the rationalist 
conception of obligation, the most compelling objection of all is against the 
presumption that, for public servants, no such tinkering should be allowed; 
and worse, that academics, pundits, and official ethical tribunals have both 
the wisdom and the rightful prerogative to do their tinkering for them. Even 
granting that public servants freely sign contracts promising to fulfill 
official obligations, such contracts cannot begin to anticipate the infinite 
and subtle meanings of responsibility as they emerge in the often mundane 
details of everyday organizational life. Contracts can stipulate only the 
penalties for the grossest violation of official obligations and of the 
technicalities that define minimal compliance with them. Within these few 
official constraints, however, contracts and even obligations more generally 
can provide little moral and practical guidance for public servants as they 
struggle to act responsibly in an organizational world characterized by 
ambiguity and doubt. To equate responsibility exclusively with either moral 
obligation or legal accountability (or some combination of the two) is to hold 
out a false promise that moral certainty and moral purity are possible in such 


a world. But even if they were possible, their attainment would have the 


ironic effect of eliminating the necessity and the possibility of courage, 


which is possible, as Kierkegaard knew, only in an imperfect and uncertain 


world. 
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Introduction 


Two of the greatest maritime disasters in United States history 
are separated by a period of forty-two years. The first happened 
at Texas City on 16 and 17 April, 1947, when ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer on board two merchant ships blew up, sixteen hours 
apart. Such was the force of these explosions that nearly 600 
persons were killed, more than 3,000 injured, and almost all 
buildings within a mile of the docks were destroyed or severely 
damaged. The second disaster occurred on 24 March, 1989, when the 
supertanker EXXON VALDEZ ran aground on Bligh Reef, rupturing 
several of the ship’s tanks, disgorging 240,000 bbl of crude oil 
into the pristine waters of Prince William Sound. No lives were 
lost, but inept response and consequent failure to contain the oil 
slick allowed its diffusion over much of the Sound. This brought 
widespread environmental degradation, $2 billion in cleanup costs, 
and billions of dollars more in damage settlements. 


Measured by devastation, the shock and surprise of those 
immediately affected as well as of the general public, these were 
clearly disasters of the first magnitude. Even though both involved 
hazardous materials, there were important differences as well. For 
instance, the consequences of error were immediate at Texas City 
but much slower during the EXXON VALDEZ incident since its point of 
origin was removed from the shoreline and injury or disruption of 
critical social functions did not occur. Nevertheless, their 
commonalities are equally interesting and, in terms of the 
management of maritime disasters, of considerably greater 
significance. That is, while both involved transport of hazardous 
materials in the marine environment, they also featured parallel 
failures in prevention and response. In neither instance do those 
on the scene appear to have been particularly concerned about the 
risks their operations posed or consequences of failure prior to 
disaster. Risk assessment and contingency planning for response 
for a serious emergency was absent at Texas City and only 
perfunctory at Valdez. Consequently, when an unusual concatenation 
of circumstances triggered catastrophe, the sudden onset of harm 
was greeted with surprise, shock, delay, and confusion, and damage 
was more extensive than it should have been. 


In a general sense, this analysis is directed to the policy and 
administrative failures underlying both disasters. Despite the 
elapsed time, these are quite similar: 


--antecedent complacency in a situation of acute exposure to 
hazards and failure to monitor risk levels and institute basic 
mitigation measures; 

--inadequate contingency planning, particularly toleration of 
fragmented jurisdiction among major stakeholders; 

--following the onset of disaster, ad hoc response and gaps and 
overlaps in agency efforts; 

--deficient information management among major stakeholders and 

poor media relations between these and the general public. 


With these elements in mind, this paper addresses a fundamental 
question implicit in the recurrence of these features in the Exxon 
Valdez affair: what, if anything, has been learned about disaster 
management since Texas City? This question assumes some urgency 
when one understands that during the four and-a-half decades 
between this event and Exxon Valdez, public and private sectors 
have made considerable efforts to develop information and institute 
safety measures about production, storage, and transportation of 
hazardous materials. Does Exxon Valdez indicate continuation of 
serious deficiencies in disaster management, misplaced effort, or 
both? 


We begin by describing the major features of the two disasters. 
Analysis will focus upon three inajor functions of preparedness and 
response. The first, awareness of risk, is designed to assess the 
relationship between the presence of hazards and the level of 
awareness among those at the scene prior to the disaster. In other 
words, were operators of systems using hazardous materials and the 
public in the locality aware of the likely sources of danger and 
the nature of vulnerabilities? Contingency planning, including 
validity of assumptions underlying plans, is the second criteria. 
That is, what sort of action plan was in place to deal with an 
extraordinary emergency, and what organizational, financial, and 
physical resources were available for its implementation? These 
elements govern the third function, incident response, designating 
the accuracy, timeliness, and integration of activities once 
disasters occur. 


A description of events at Texas City establishes the baseline of 
comparison. After surveying the Exxon Valdez affair, we discuss the 
commonalities of the two events in terms of vulnerability and risk 
and then response. Vulnerability and risk focus upon the 
probability of occurrence and the impact of the event. Response 
analysis is organized around three critical requirements: resource 
mobilization, integration, and production. Then comes a brief look 
legislative initiatives and regulatory measures about oil spills 
Since EXXON VALDEZ which are pertinent to management of major 
disasters and an evaulation of the results in terms of response to 
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Hurricane Andrew. These demonstrate that many lessons about risk 
awareness, contingency planning, and crisis response arising from 
Texas City and Exxon Valdez are not yet institutionalized in 
disaster management. 


Texas City 


Background Circumstances 


Texas City is located on the mainland side of Galveston Bay, some 
ten miles north of the City of Galveston. It has a deepwater port 
in a landlocked harbor and the docks are connected to major railway 
trunk lines between Galveston and Houston. A railway spur connects 
the docks to several major trunk lines running between Galveston 
and Houston, providing excellent rail access to the Midwest. 


Increasing hazard levels from expanding petrochemical production 
was the reciprocal of economic growth in Texas City. This trend 
began during the early part of the 1930’s, when two large 
refineries were constructed and began shipping oil by through the 


port by means of tankers and barges. It became more pronounced just 
prior to World War II when the Federal Government supported 
construction of additional refineries and chemical plants for 
wartime production of aviation fuel, lubricants, and synthetic 
rubber. By 1947, nine refineries and two chemical plants were 
congregated near the docks, as well as numerous oil storage tanks 
and terminal facilities. Total population had virtually doubled 
over the 1940 census figure to an estimated 16,000 persons. In 
addition to petroleum products and bulk cargoes of cotton, grain, 
and tin ore, (Behnam, 1987) in mid-1946 the port began to export 
large quantities of ammonium nitrate fertilizer from Government 
ordnance plants in the Mid-West, destined for Western Europe. 


Production, storage, and transport of petrochemicals always 
carries the risk of explosion, fire, or toxic contamination. At 
Texas City, it was physical proximity of docks, refineries and 
residences which created the potential for disaster. Although there 
was no port authority and land use reflected the commercial 
interests of the Terminal Railway Company, the town was unusual in 
that it practiced a system of zoning which separated industrial, 
residential, institutional, and commercial activities. (Benham, 
1987) Ironically, this system, combined with wartime expansion of 
petrochemical activities, concentrated refineries, chemical plants, 
and tank farms along the rail line and near the docks, creating the 
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possibility of synergistic reactions from explosions or fires. Some 
25 blocks of residences and several tank farms were within 4,000 
feet of Dock 0, where the GRANDCAMP was moored, and less than 2,500 
feet from the Monsanto plant. 


The prevailing social climate also contributed to the onset of 
disaster. Direct evidence on this point is elusive, but post-war 
Texas City appears to fit Paul Shrivastava’s (1991) description of 
the period of "munificence" prior to the onset of a crisis, 
featuring a social and political environment emphasizing growth and 
opportunity at the expense of other concerns. The town was 
variously described as "young and thriving", a "boom town", when 
much of the rest of the country was mired in a recession. At issue 
here was expert as well as public ignorance and complacency about 
the risks poses by hazardous materials in general and ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer in particular. This was also forty years before 
Bhopal, during an age of technological innocence (Wenk,1986) when 
hazardous materials production and transportation were not nearly 
as extensive as today, and regulatory pressures were minimal. 
Moreover, although fires had occurred at refineries and on ships, 
nothing serious had ever happened. 


Incident and Response 


Those who do not feel at risk are unlikely to prepare for unknown 
dangers. Although some preparations were in place for the annual 
threat of hurricanes, Texas City had no contingency plan to deal 
with calamitous industrial accidents. Consequently, while 
shortfalls in response arising from this circumstance are obvious 
enough, it is an idle exercise to search for weaknesses in the 
assumptions of contingency planning or for gaps and overlaps in 
organizational competence. Company fire fighting teams and the 
town’s volunteer Fire Department of 29 men and four trucks had 
effectively fought fires at refineries and even in ships at the 
docks. But nothing was in place which could have quickly and 
accurately brought extensive resources to bear in the manner 
required to cope with sudden and unpredictable events arising from 
large-scale explosions and fires. 


The elements of high risk, ignorance and complacency about 
hazardous materials, and the consequent absence of contingency 
plans go far toward explaining the onset of the disaster and the 
ensuing carnage. But the manner in which disasters are triggered is 
important as well. Ammonium nitrate fertilizer will explode only 
when subjected to extreme heat and pressure. This is precisely what 
happened at Texas City on 16 April, 1947. Some 2,000 tons of the 
substance were already stored in number 4 hold of the French 
freighter GRANDCAMP when longshoremen preparing to 
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load the remainder of the consignment noticed a small fire in the 
hold just after 0800. Hand-held extinguishers failed to snuff out 
smoldering material. Perhaps hoping to avoid damage to the cargo, 
rather than drowning the fire with water from a hose, the Master 
ordered hatches battened down and covered with tarpaulins and the 
ship’s steam fire-smothering system activated. Within the confines 
of the hold, the resulting heat and pressure initiated thermal 
decomposition of the fertilizer and produced large amounts of 
combustible gas. Subsequently, the hatch covers blew off and 
reddish smoke billowed into the sky. 


Some thirty minutes after the fire was discovered, the volunteer 
fire department arrived and directed streams of water onto the deck 
as a crowd of about 200 onlookers gathered nearby. (Stephens, 1993) 
No tugs or fireboats were immediately available to assist in moving 
the ship away from the docks or suppressing the fire. About 0900, 
flame was added to the smoke. Twelve minutes later the GRANDCAMP 
disintegrated in a prodigious blast heard 150 miles away, creating 
a mushroom cloud about 2,000 feet in altitude. Fragments, some 
weighing several tons, along with flaming balls of cotton and sisal 
which were also in the ship’s cargo, were hurled out to a range of 
a mile and showered down upon the refineries and the town. Because 
of the proximity of petrochemical facilities to the docks and 
residences, casualties and property damage from blast overpressure, 
heat, and shrapnel were heavy, particularly within a 2,800-foot 
radius of the docks. Pipes and tanks of flammable liquids were 
ripped open by shrapnel, starting secondary fires and explosions. 
At the Monsanto Chemical plant, directly across the slip from Dock 
O, where the GRANDCAMP had been moored, 145 of 450 shift workers 
died outright. Utilities were knocked out and many buildings 
sustained severe damage. Another freighter with ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer on board, the HIGH FLYER, was in an adjoining slip. 
Torn from its moorings by the force of the blast, it drifted across 
the slip and lodged against another ship, the WILSON B. KEENE. 


Technological disasters originating from explosions and fires 
feature low predictability, rapid onset, and intense 
destructiveness within a given area. Successful coping action 
demands rapid, accurate response, which is a function of initial 
preparation. Response at Texas City starkly exhibits the awful 
costs of surprise and lack of preparedness when disaster strikes. 
In addition, the evolution of events after the GRANDCAMP blew up 
demonstrates that response efforts were severely hampered by a void 
between landside and waterside operations. 


Everyone within 20 miles immediately knew something awful had 
happened when the GRANDCAMP exploded. In Galveston, shock waves 
shattered glass and knocked people to the ground. Buildings shook 
15 miles away in Baytown. A huge column of smoke from the 
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explosion and refinery and oil tank fires guided those who 
converged upon the scene to help. Despite a spontaneous infusion of 
assistance, including heroic search and rescue and excellent 
medical assistance, confusion prevailed and consistent efforts did 
not get underway for some thirty-six hours. As one investigator 
wrote: (Logan et.al.,1951:46) 


The mayor and chief of police were commanders 
without a staff, with only a sketchy estimate 
of the situation, no plan of operation, and 
with little knowledge of the size and 
disposition of their forces. Yet 
reinforcements, badly needed and begging for 
assignment, were crowding around then. 


Response functions which met obvious needs and could be performed 
by existing organizations, such as medical treatment and law 
enforcement, were carried out relatively well. But concerted 
efforts to suppress fires fire suppression of burning buildings and 
oil storage tanks did not begin until 48 hours after the GRANDCAMP 
exploded when the chief of the Houston Fire Department took 
charge. (Fogaley,1947) 


Particularly vexatious was the presence of an organizational void 
between land and marine operations which hampered search and rescue 
and led to the explosion of a second ship, the HIGH FLYER. This 
hindered the detailed damage assessment and identification of 
secondary hazards which is often a critical element of response. 
Recall that the force of the GRANDCAMP’s explosion tore the HIGH 
FLYER from her moorings in an adjoining slip and lodged her against 
another ship. The latter’s cargo included a large consignment of 
sulphur and almost a thousands tons of ammonium nitrate fertilizer. 
Within an hour, fumes from the sulphur and dense smoke from oil 
fires drove the crew from the ship. For the next nine hours, no one 
gave the ship much thought, perhaps because it was partially 
obscured by thick smoke. Whatever concern those on land had about 
its condition was not relayed to the Coast Guard boats who 
conducted search and rescue operations in the 
harbor. (Stephens,1993) Not until fire broke out about 1800 did 
anyone take notice, but five more hours passed before tugs from 
Galveston arrived and attempted to remove the ship from the slip. 
This effort failed, and at 0110 on the 17th, the ship blew up in an 
explosion witnesses stated was even more powerful than that of the 
GRANDCAMP. Because the waterfront had been cleared of rescue 
personnel, casualties were light, but refineries and tank farms 
were again showered with glowing shrapnel, collapsing more storage 
tanks and setting off a synergistic reaction of fires at these 
facilities. 


Not until about noon on the 18th did response take on a semblance 
of order. At this point, national officials of the Red Cross were 
able to assume direction of most recovery activities. Progress was 
registered in putting out fires at tank farms throughout the 
industrial area. Fittingly, a pall of black smoke hovered over 
the town until the last of the fires were extinguished on the 21st 
of April. 


Exxon Valdez 


The Incident 


The EXXON VALDEZ ran aground on Bligh Reef just after midnight on 
March 24, 1989. The ship had departed from the outbound traffic 
lanes to avoid ice from the Columbia Glacier. The Coast Guard 
Vessel Traffic System watchstander granted the deviation; the EXXON 
VALDEZ was the only major vessel underway in Prince William Sound 
at that the time. Vessel Traffic System radar, which was the major 
means of providing a warning about collision, did not following the 
ship as it began to deviate from accepted tracklines. Having 
excellent resolution but relatively short range, the radar provided 
good coverage of the Valdez Narrows, perceived as the highest risk 
area, but not of Prince William Sound. Moreover, as the ship began 
its unusual maneuver, the watchstander at the Vessel Traffic System 
began the process of changing the watch. The watch consisted of 
only one person instead of the usual two, a result of cost cutting 
by the Coast Guard. There was no pilot on the bridge of the EXXON 
VALDEZ as the ship traversed the inbound lane. The Coast Guard and 
the State of Alaska had agreed to allow the state pilot to 
disembark prior to Bligh Reef instead of the entrance to the sound 
at Hinchinbrook, providing a ship’s officer qualified as a Prince 
William Sound Pilot was on board. Captain Hazelwood met this 
requirement but he was in his cabin catching up on paperwork. The 
Third Mate on the bridge failed to alter course to the south in 
spite of repeated reports by the lookout of a red light (on Bligh 
Reef) off of the starboard bow, and the EXXON VALDEZ was still 
accelerating to sea speed when it went aground on the reef. 


Despite the fact that 25 percent of all crude oil supplied to the 
United States flowed through the Trans Alaska Pipeline and was 
transhipped through the Port of Valdez and Prince William Sound, 
the possibility of a catastrophic spill was not taken seriously. 
When notified of the grounding, the manager of the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Terminal, who had overall responsibility for oil spill 
emergencies, alerted his response team and then returned to bed. 
With the permission of the State of Alaska, full-time emergency 
response had been downgraded several years before to a collateral 
duty of the team as a cost reduction measure, with permission of 
the State of Alaska. The worst-case spill envisioned in Alyeska’s 


contingency plan was a 200,000 barrel spill released from a tanker 
over a ten-hour period under ideal weather conditions. In 
contrast, the EXXON VALDEZ actually lost 240,000 barrels in three 
hours, something well beyond the imagination of anyone who shared 
responsibility for designing or approving Alyeska’s contingency 
plan. Moreover, the State had approved the Alyeska plan despite 
its obvious lack of resources to execute even a minimal response. 
The parent oil companies represented in the Alyeska consortium were 
equally guilty of complacency. For example, an EXXON USA (1977:17) 
article reads: "while exercising every precaution to prevent an oil 
spill {in Prince William Sound] Alyeska had detailed plans to clean 
up a spill should one occur". Plans did not include resources; 
there was only one barge to store recovered oil in Valdez and it 
was not in service when the ship went aground. As protection 
against harsh weather, booms and skimmers were stored ashore. 


The Response 


Insufficient resources doomed response efforts from the start. 
But just as the absence of contingency planning exacerbated harm at 
Texas City, the inability to form an effective, functioning 
response organization using existing contingency plans was also a 
major element of failure. The Coast Guard, the State of Alaska, 
Alyeska Pipeline, and Exxon all had contingency plans prescribing 
an organizational structure which was to be formed and procedures 
to be followed in event of a serious emergency. State and Alyeska 
plans assumed that the latter’s response force would coordinate 
response efforts to any spill in Prince William Sound. Coast Guard 
plans assumed that the Coast Guard’s predesignated On Scene 
Coordinator (OSC), the Commanding Officer of the USCG Valdez Marine 
Safety Office, would assume this role and would supervise Alyeska’s 
spill response operations. This was congruent with the National 
Contingency Plan (NCP) for all oil spills within US jurisdiction. 
The NCP also creates a complex support system for the Federal OSC; 
environmental, scientific and technical support is to be provided 
by the National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration 
scientific support coordinators; Coast Guard technical expertise is 
available from the National Strike Force. Additional federal and 
state support can be arranged through interagency Regional Response 
Team (RRT) or National Response Team (NRT). 


None of the major organizational elements embodied in Federal or 
Alyeska plans were ever executed. Unanticipated events quickly 
obviated any hope that the plan would prove viable in any important 
respect [NRT Report,1989; Alaska Oil Spill Commission,1990; Harrald 
et al,1990}. Exxon’s crisis management team, headed by Mr. Frank 
Iarossi, the President of Exxon Shipping, was assembled and 
dispatched to the scene within hours of the spill. Despite the fact 
that none of the existing contingency plans anticipated that the 
affected oil company, not Alyeska, would assume the overall 
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management function, the Exxon team took charge of spill response 
and salvage of the EXXON VALDEZ when it arrived the day after the 
disaster began. In a series of moves which appear to have 
substituted authority for expertise, relations were further 
occluded when the Coast Guard raised the level of its presence by 
dispatching Captain Glenn Haines, Chief of the Seventeenth Coast 
Guard District’s Marine Safety Division and Chairman of the 
Regional Response Team for the Alaska Region, to relieve Commander 
Steve McCall, the pre-designated OSC. Further escalation of rank 
followed when Captain Haines was replaced as OSC by Rear Admiral Ed 
Nelson, the Seventeenth District Commander. After several weeks of 
negative media evaluation, President Bush directed Admiral Paul 
Yost, Commandant of the Coast Guard, to go to Valdez and take 
charge of the Federal response effort who eventually turned over 
responsibility to Vice Admiral Clyde Robbins, Commander of USCG, 
Pacific Area. 


Other elements acted in similar fashion. Coast Guard plans for 
Valdez anticipated that in the event of a major spill, state and 
federal activities would be coordinated through the Regional 
Response Team (RRT), Alaska being represented by the Department of 
Environmental Conservation (DEC). But Governor Cowper and DEC 
Commissioner Dennis Kelso came to the scene and the State of Alaska 
created its own, independent, on scene organization. The Alaska 
Division of Emergency Services set up a command post in Valdez on 
March 25, but this post was never used by the State DEC and was 
eventually abandoned. As other state agencies asserted 
jurisdiction, Governor Cowper created a "mini-cabinet" in Juneau to 
coordinate activities. The RRT actually met in Valdez within 24 
hours of the spill, but never functioned as an effective support 
mechanism for the Federal OSC. 


The Federal OSC organization underwent additional change when 
Vice Admiral Robbins assumed command upon Admiral Yost’s departure. 
Exxon and state organizations were also evolving and attempting to 
determine their relationships with each other. It is important to 
understand that none of these organizational structures and 
interrelationships that were created after the spill corresponded 
to pre-existing contingency plans. The resulting turmoil 
contributed to a delay of three weeks before a stable, functional 
decision-making organization evolved. But by then, the opportunity 
for effective response to the oil spill had passed, particularly 
access to resources and equipment. The complexity of the 
tripartite arrangement between Federal, state, and Exxon officials 
obviated timely and accurate decision making and is analogous to 
the eclectic arrangements cobbled together at Texas City by the 
Major and Police Chief working with military units and State 
agencies. Frank Iarossi has since publicly criticized the concept 
of "crisis management by committee". An internal Coast Guard report 
([Sherikon,1989] which identifies over sixteen significant formal 
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external relationships and sixteen critical formal relationships 
just within the Coast Guard itself testifies to the confusing 
organizational web which emerged at Valdez. 


Vulnerability and Risk 


Emergency planners are justifiably criticized for planning for 
the last major disaster. Unfortunately, in the realm of low 
probability, high consequence events, history is not often a valid 
guide to hazards and the vulnerabilities they create. Low 
probability events that have not occurred must be envisioned by 
means of creative vulnerability assessment. While we now know, for 
example, that we are vulnerable to significant oil spills from 
tankers, we find it difficult to focus on other equally and perhaps 
more probable technological disasters, such as release of toxic 
materials from maritime incidents and tank ruptures at storage and 
transshipment facilities. 


Risk is at issue here. Two components are especially important: 
the probability of occurrence and the impact of the event. 
Management of risk for low probability, high consequence events is 
extremely complex. This encompasses both preventive measures 
designed to reduce the likelihood of occurrence and mitigation 


measures to minimize the impact of the event if it does in fact 
occur. The characteristics of hazardous materials transportation 
disasters create further complications in assessing risk, 
particularly low predictability, limited warning time, and 
variability of place. An additional difficulty are inconsistencies 
in public perceptions of such risks. If an event has not occurred, 
people tend to focus on the low probability and dismiss the risk, 
avoiding thereby the expenses of efforts to avoid or mitigate 
disaster. After a low probability even occurs, however, the public 
focuses upon impact and acts as if the event was inevitable. Wenk 
[1986] designates this reaction as "the politics of risk". 


Both the Texas City disaster and the Exxon Valdez oil spill 
demonstrates the necessity of managing maritime risks in a broad 
systems context encompassing both landside and waterside 
activities. Proximity of refineries, docks, and residences to each 
other at Texas City--a condition existing today at many ports-- 
created this requirement because any accident involving extremely 
explosive substances carried the potential for disaster. At Valdez, 
the tanks built at the terminal were capable of holding only a few 
days throughput from the Trans Alaska Pipeline. This amounted to 
inadequate buffering, because the Coast Guard Captain of the Port 
could not close the port to tanker traffic under adverse maritime 
conditions without shutting down the pipeline and disrupting the 
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production and flow of north slope oil. Since approximately 25 
percent of the U.S. supply of crude was flowing through Valdez, 
such action could have had a profound and severe impact upon the 
national economy as well. In other words, port ciosure was not 
something a mid-level Coast Guard officer could easily do; in fact, 
when the COTP did close the port because of adverse weather, he 
quickly received a call from the Secretary of Energy. Needless to 
say, that particular COTP never again closed the port. In sun, 
tightly coupled oil transfer arrangements at Valdez created what 
Perrow [1984] terms "the catastrophic potential of a high risk 
system", just as did the proximity of refineries and the docks at 
Texas City. 


Unlike Texas City, where virtually nothing was in place, the 
initial risk management system established in Valdez did embody a 
significant vulnerability assessment. It included a mandatory 
Vessel Traffic System, separate lanes for incoming and outgoing 
vessels, pilotage requirements, and extensive pollution response 
regulations. But, as time passed without disaster, the focus of 
concern shifted from consequences to the low probability and 
relatively high cost of maintaining preventive systems. This 
brought deterioration of the system over time, as the Coast Guard, 
the state, and private sector entities began to ignore the 
possibility that a serious spill could occur in Prince William 
Sound and focused their attention on the port of Valdez and the 
Valdez narrows. 


Texas City was vulnerable because no one realized a disaster of 
that magnitude could happen and basic preparedness and response 
functions were neither defined nor allocated. In the Exxon Valdez 
case, system vulnerability was increased because major stakeholders 
were unable to perform as expected. Alyeska fell short in 
preparing to combat a major oil spill in Prince William Sound, and 
the State of Alaska acquiesced to this critical breach of 
conditions for the operation of the pipeline/tanker link between 
the North Slope and west coast refineries. No plan established an 
operational response organization or set up unambiguous functional 
relationships between the Coast Guard, the State of Alaska, and the 
oil companies. For its part, Coast Guard national response 
capabilities were severely pared by budget cuts and redirection of 
assets to the war on drugs during the 1980s,, while research on 
pollution response as well as funds for development and acquisition 
of material disappeared. 


In sum, Valdez and Texas City are instances where hazardous 
products were being moved through areas where the potential for 
severe emergencies was high and where an atmosphere of complacency, 
abetted by prosperity, increased risks. The fact that complacency 
at Texas City derived from ignorance about the explosive potential 
of ammonium nitrate fertilizer and at Valdez derived from a shift 


away from the potential impact of an accident to its low 
probability at Valdez made little practical difference; both 
lowered the sense of vulnerability and in turn, debilitated 
preparedness. 


Response 


Like Texas City, the EXXON VALDEZ spill was an unanticipated, 
sudden-onset technological disaster. Successful coping actions to 
emergencies of this kind require immediate response, but 
appropriate organizational structures and resources were not up to 
the task. What transpired was organizational confusion and ad hoc 
response. 


The absence of an adequate resource base obviated effective 
response during the initial period in both cases. As a result, 
response efforts were basically remedial and reactive causing 
further damage. In neither case was there any warning prior to the 
incident that triggered the disaster. At Texas City, hundreds of 
people were allowed to remain in harm’s way prior to the explosion 
of the GRANDCAMP. In the confusion that followed, the threat of the 
HIGH FLYER was overlooked until even remedial action was 
impossible. Response was slow and poorly focused after the EXXON 
VALDEZ ran aground and large numbers of responders were deployed on 
sensitive shorelines. Ad hoc remedial measures, such as hot 
washing beaches, ultimately may have done more harm than good. 


A major port or maritime crisis requires a coordinated, 
multiorganizational response that is coordinated by a pre- 
designated individual. For an oil spill, the local Coast Guard 
Captain of the Port is fulfills this role as OSC by the National 
Contingency Plan. During the initial period after aport or 
waterway crisis event occurs, the Coast Guard OSC (or other person 
in charge) is faced with three critical requirements: (1) 
mobilizing resources, (2) forming the response organization, and 
(3) directing initial response actions. If the OSC is successful, 
response quickly passes through three other stages: the 
mobilization and initial response phase, integration phase, and 
production phase. The first of these is marked by the execution of 
tasks that are pre-defined by the contingency plan. The success of 
the mobilization effort depends upon the adequacy of the plan and 
the ability of the unit to immediately execute the plan. Effective 
notification and mobilization in a plan requires that response 
scenarios be based on realistic vulnerability assessments and 
appropriate resources for each scenario of disaster. The 
organizational system uses feedback from the external environment 
(initial assessment) to formulate resource requirements. These 
resources must be acquired and mobilized within the time 
constraints of the external event, that is, the triggering 
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incident. Feedback mechanisms must already exist if the response 
organization is to effectively perform the initial evaluation. 


Integration, the second stage of response in a crisis, 
encompasses the period required for responding forces to arrive on 
the scene and integrate particular functions. Bruce Tuckman (1965) 
points out that all groups involved in response activities pass 
through the stages of orientation, internal problem solving, 
growth, and productivity and control or, to use his terms, 
"forming", “storming", "norming", and "performing". Given the 
suddenness of the crisis at both Texas City and Valdez, the elapsed 
time for the entire integration stage was too long to be effective 
in either case, consuming two days in the former case and a week in 
the latter. A similar delay in organizational integration was a 
major reason for tardy Federal response to Hurricane Andrew. [Carley 
and Harrald,1993] Although the elements of pre-planing, training, 
and exercising of critical stakeholders which were lacking at Texas 
City were at least present at EXXON VALDEZ and Hurricane Andrew, 
quite obviously, these were not sufficiently viable to facilitate 
rapid, accurate, integrated response. 


Merely specifying a desired organizational outcomes will not 
ensure that integration will take place, particularly under 
conditions of stress and uncertainty. Three issues can be 
identified which may prevent or limited integration, all of which 
were present to some degree in the two case studies covered in this 
paper. 


The first is task complexity. This condition inhibits coordination 
during the available time frame when sufficient resources or 
capabilities are not readily available. This in turn may lead to 
the emergence of ad hoc organizations which engage in experimental 
problem solving (Dynes and Quarantelli, 1968). Task complexity is 
rife when fire fighting, search and rescue, salvage, and pollution 
response span both land and maritime environments. Differences in 
skills, organizational orientations, and legal jurisdiction must be 
overcome. A fundamental drawback to integrated response in the 
United States is that expertise for these tasks resides in 
different formal organizations. The Coast Guard has responsibility 
for rescue and pollution response, but salvage is a private sector 
problem. Maritime fire fighting is a shared local, state, and 
federal responsibility. Texas City stands as a prime example of 
both the impediments and critical importance of integrated fire 
fighting across the landside-waterside divide. Salvage was the 
major issue immediately following the grounding of the EXXON 
VALDEZ; this was understood better by Exxon Shipping and the Coast 
Guard than by state and private environmental organizations. 
During the MEGA BORG response, the lack of adequate fire fighting 
and salvage resources and the location and control of these 
resources became public issues. 
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Organizational incompatibility is the second major issue. The 
potential difficulty here is that organization that must operate in 


integrated fashion during response may embody incompatibilities 
along one or more dimensions. These stem from cultural, 
geographical, or functional/technical differences. All are likely 
to be represented in emergencies which span land and maritime 
environments, that is, at ports, navigable waterways, and coastal 
estuaries. Hurricane Andrew provides an example of cultural 
differences in the sense that elements of the military services 
communicated with each other and with uniformed state and local 
agencies such as police relatively well but not with other civil 
groups or private organizations. This is not a new problem and the 
fact that it cannot be overcome easily suggests persistence; 
organizational incompatibilities at Texas City in 1947 were also 
inhibiting factors when the EXXON VALDEZ ran aground in 1989. 


A third issue affecting integrated response is political 
incompatibility. That is, responding organizations may not use the 
same processes or criteria in making decisions. In an extreme 
case, decision authority may be withheld from the members by the 
parent organization. A more typical example would be conflict 
between organizations oriented toward centralized, autocratic 
decision making who must cooperate with others which operate ina 
decentralized mode. Spill response organizations or those who form 
port safety and security operations may have to integrate groups 
which are quite diverse in this_ sense. At Texas City, 
incompatibilities of this kind were present because a variety of 
quite different organizations affected port safety--the Coast 
Guard, Army Ordnance, dock operators, ship Captains, shipping 
agents, and municipal authorities. The organization created to 
respond to the spill created by the sinking of the TENYO MARU at 
the entrance to the straits of Juan de Fuca explicitly included the 
Makah Indian tribe in the decision process because tribal lands 
were affected. The tribe’s decision criteria and process were 
significantly different from those used by federal and state 
response teams. (USCG,1991) 


Relationships among stakeholder organizations is essential to 
understanding integration of response. The relative importance of 
these factors will, of course, depend upon the particular character 
of each disaster, reinforcing the need for effective feedback. 


Production is the third and final stage of response. With 
respect to pollution, this is reached when response organizations 
stabilize and attain the capability to operate routinely in the 
sense of formulating and adjusting tactical plans on a short-term 
basis. The response phase is not terminated at this point, but the 
system, the task environment, and information flows are stabilized. 
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Successful outcomes are possible but not assured. In order to be 
perceived as successful at this point, the dimensions of success 
and measures of effectiveness must be defined and broadly accepted 
by participants and observers. This implies the manner in which 
success is defined is a critical element of preparedness and 
response. The definition of success during the Exxon Valdez and 
Hurricane Andrew was abdicated to the media and as a result, 
success became a moving target and responders were never able to 
counter the resulting perception of failure. For weeks after both 
crises, neither of these organized response efforts achieved 
routine and early opportunities for effective action which might 
have limited damage were missed. 


Legislative Initiatives 


The Texas City disaster, coupled with concerns about sabotage 
during the Korean War, led to the creation of the Coast Guard Port 
Safety program by President Truman in 1950. This assigned the 
Coast Guard Captain of the Port significant powers over the 
movement of vessels in his port. These responsibilities were 
extended by the Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 1972. None of 
this however, enhanced federal maritime firefighting or salvage 
capability. It also failed to resolve a major shortcoming inherent 
in the Texas City disaster--jurisdictional problems between 
different levels of government where emergencies encompass both 
landside and waterside facilities. 


Legislative action and organizational change stemming from the 
Exxon Valdez incident was of similar character. The Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990 (OPA 90), the formation of the Marine Spill Response 
Corporation (MSRC), and legislation by coastal states will effect 
major changes in oil spill response in the United States. Response 
organizations will certainly be able to mobilize more and better 
equipment and provide more trained personnel at the site. The 
MSRC, a private sector initiative funded by major oil transporters, 
will invest approximately $1 billion in oil spill response 
equipment and systems operating out of five regional centers and 
multiple stockpiles of response equipment. The Coast Guard has 
augmented its response capability by creating the National Response 
Unit and stockpiling its own equipment various sites. The creation 
of an independent national oil spill response organization, the 
National Response Corporation, to compete with MSRC was announced 
in November, 1991. 


OPA 90 requires more and better planning by transporters and 


storers of oil as well as from governmental entities in the form of 
local area contingency plans. This law requires that local area or 
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port teams be created to coordinate Federal, state, and industry 
plans at the local level. The Coast Guard and the Environmental 
Protection Agency are revising the National Contingency Plan to 
reflect OPA 90 requirements. The Coast Guard is drafting 
regulations specifying the contents required for industry and local 
area contingency plans. One by one, the coastal states are 
drafting oil spill legislation that will create their own unique 
spill response organizations. 


As a result of these initiatives, responding organizations will 
have access to an unprecedented stock of resources and support from 
a complex array of plans when the next large spill occurs. We do 
not believe however, that the organizations responsible for these 
plans have given sufficient consideration to organizational 
matters, which are quite complex but critical in mobilizing 
resources quickly and in an integrated fashion. In addition to 
neglecting jurisdictional and functional differences between land 
and marine operations, these do not deal forthrightly with 
inconsistences between the National Contingency Plan and other 
federal crisis management plans and have failed to consider the 
lessons derived from theoretical research about organizational 
design in crisis decision-making. 


Conclusion 


Texas City and EXXON VALDEZ are two disasters separated by a 
considerable period of time and by certain differences in the 
nature of the event. Preparation and response of the organizations 
involved had four common characteristics. 


The first was complacency in the face of acute exposure to 
hazards. The combination of petrochemical operations in close 
proximity to docks handling ammonium nitrate fertilizer made Texas 
City a veritable powderkeg, yet plans and resources required for 
disaster response simply did not exist. With respect to the Exxon 
Valdez incident, over 25 percent of the total crude oil supplies to 
the United States transit Prince William Sound. Millions of 
private and public dollars have been spent on oil storage and 
transhipment facilities in Valdez, to build the oil tankers, and to 
establish the Coast Guard Vessel Traffic system. Plans were written 
and drills held, but the possibility of a massive oil spill was 
never taken seriously. When it did occur, Alyeska’s initial 
response with inadequate resources and personnel was equivalent to 
the efforts of the 29-man volunteer Fire Department of Texas City. 


The second characteristic was the adverse impact of fragmented 
jurisdiction on the response efforts. As discussed above, the 
fundamental dichotomy at Texas City was the failure to integrate 
landside and waterside organizational functions and responsibility 
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and to coordinate activities in these two arenas. 

During Exxon Valdez, the inability of the National Contingency Plan 
to resolve roles and responsibilities among Federal, State, and 
private sector groups became painfully evident. A unified response 
organization never did evolve; response was conducted by 
coordinating committees throughout. 


The third characteristic of preparation and response was poor 
information processing and management. In neither case did the 
responders have an accurate assessment of the disaster during the 
phase of maximum = damage. Information transfer between 
organizations was slow, informal, and distorted. As a result, 
different portions of the respective response efforts were 
operating with different mental models of the problem. Information 
transmitted to the public by the responders was also slow and 
fragmented. In both cases, the media obtained its own information 
and formed its own view of the event which was transmitted to 
outsiders who were converging on the scene, and as a result, had a 
significant role in determining strategy. 


The final characteristic was the ad hoc nature of response. This 
was probably inevitable given that the pre-existing conditions of 
complacency and fragmented responsibility insured that responders 
would not be prepared, would not have adequate plans for the 
scenario they confronted, and would not be able to communicate with 
each other. Pre-existing plans did exist at Valdez, but they 


quickly proved unrealistic and were discarded. There was no 
planned, organized response at Texas City for at least thirty-six 
hours after the GRANDCAMP blew up. New organizations, new 
strategies and tactics were devised on the spot. Equivalent 
actions occurred at Valdez, particularly beach cleaning methods and 
equipment used by Exxon. 


It would be nice to believe that OPA90 and revisions in the 
National Contingency Plan have ushered in a new era in maritime 
disaster response. This is not so. Although not a maritime 
disaster, many of the problems associated with Exxon Valdez 
recurred during Hurricane Andrew. Again, the fundamental component 
of disaster--complacency--was present in South Florida, even though 
its vulnerability to hurricanes is among the highest in the United 
States to hurricanes. The response to Andrew in August, 1993, the 
first test of the new Federal Response Plan, featured organization 
confusion and fragmented effort. (Carley and Harrald, 1993) Again, 
response organization was cobbled together over time in a manner 
analogous to Exxon Valdez. Information handling was abysmal. 
Initial damage assessments were erroneous by an order of magnitude. 
Information sharing between federal, state, and local governments 
and between volunteer organizations was hampered by organizational 
as well as technological barriers. The media became the arbiter of 
success and provided revised measure of effective response on a 
daily basis. 
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Perhaps the most significant conclusion is that there was little 
difference in the outcome of the event where there was no 
preparation (Texas City) and where preparation was based on false 
premises (Exxon Valdez and Hurricane Andrew). Particularly in 
technological disasters where warnings are brief, onset is rapid, 
and most damage occurs in the early stages, successful coping will 
turn upon realistic and careful risk and vulnerability analysis as 
well as the presence of adequate resources. 
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The rise of the extreme right in Europe in the 1980s is now well-documented but 
less attention has been paid to the extent to which this revival has been 
maintained and extended as a consequence of the EC's internal crises and the end 
of the Cold War. 


1993 has been a very difficult year for the European Community and, indeed, for all 
of Europe still only slowly coming to terms with the enormous political changes 
which have taken place since 1989. 


The revival of the extreme right in Europe was beginning before these changes 
occurred and there is no doubt that a new challenge to democracy and to the very 
idea of European Union must now be faced. It is, however, also worth bearing in 
mind that in the light of Europe's history in the first half of the twentieth 
century it is already a great achievement to be able to argue that democracy in 
western Europe is not about to be overthrown by the extreme right any more than the 
prevailing order is now seriously imperilled by the terrorist revolutionaries of 
the extreme left. An electoral breakthrough to government by any overtly racist 
or fascist party is not about to occur. Hardly any support for a coup d'état 
exists in any Western European country, even in military or secret service circles. 
Yet European society faces a widespread social malaise of which the rise of the 
extreme right is indeed a disturbing illustration. There has been some remarkable 
new growth from the old roots of fascism which were cut down but not torn out of 
the ground in the 1940s. As Europe prepares for greater integration after 1992 new 
opportunities for the extreme right are clearly apparent. 


The situation in central and Eastern Europe is clearly much more unstable. Most 
of the countries concerned lack any substantial experience of democracy and the re- 


emergence of nationalism is perhaps inevitable after decades of submission to a 
foreign power. The desire to rejoin the European family through association with, 
or eventually full membership of, the European Community will, however, also be a 
powerful force as any reversion to dictatorship will lead inevitably to renewed 
isolation. The extreme right challenge throughout Europe requires, more than ever, 
that the ideal of European Union must also be a real alternative to nationalism and 
racism. This is precisely because racism in Europe is nothing new. Nor is it 
about to disappear. 


Since the end of the nineteenth century writers like Gobineau in France and 
Chamberlain in England opposed multiracialism and glorified what they saw as the 
Aryan race. Their ideas form the dark side of Europe, of its political culture and 
of its society. This is a political and historical reality which cannot and should 
not be ignored. Europe has other more noble and more popular ideals to work for, 
but in so doing, Europeans cannot ignore their present social problems any more 
than they can ignore their history. 


Contemporary events confirm that the ideas of fascist and racist politicians were 
not just the product of a particular historical period or something which appealed 
only to certain parts of Europe. Neo-nazi activity amongst young people in Britain 
shows that a generation and a country living in circumstances quite different from 
those pertaining in Germany in the 1920s and 1930s contains many who find the ideas 
of Hitler appealing. In the face of this unpleasant reality, it is no more 
appropriate to deny or ignore the threat posed by right-wing extremists than it is 
to over-react to their activities. A carefully considered response is needed which 


is based on a defence of the ideas of human rights and democracy which represent 
the strongest element of Europe's political culture. At a very minimum an 
optimistic approach based on the belief that Europe is capable of overcoming these 
problems is certainly more appropriate than one based on the view that our society 
is so sick that history somehow could repeat itself. 


It is, however, the case that all those who want to see a revival and success of 
the European idea cannot ignore the fact that the very rapidity of the process of 
change in the modern world, reflected by such events as immigration or European 
integration, which may inspire many to hope for a better world may also lead to a 
greater sense of insecurity and bewilderment among those who fear that these 
changes will be, in some way, to their cost in economic terms or in terms of their 
self-esteem as citizens of a particular place or country. 


The contrast between the current economic and political situation and the almost 
unlimited hopes associated with the 1992 project is part of the explanation of the 
current revival of the extreme right and the growing impatience with mainstream 
political parties which it exploits. 


The year 1992 should have been a year of celebration, the dawning of a new Europe 
with an integrating economy revitalised by the removal of trade barriers between 
European Community countries. It was also to be the beginning of a new phase in 
the building of a wider Europe including the countries which had until the end of 
the 1980s been isolated from democracy by communist dictatorships. The rhetoric 
of political leaders in Europe celebrating the end of the artificial division of 
Germany and Europe seemed to promise an unending prospect of peace and increasing 
prosperity. Few of those who campaigned for European Union on the basis of the 
Treaty of Maastricht or who welcomed the collapse of communism could have imagined 
that these positive developments would have led into a new political era in which 
the politics of hatred would find a fertile breeding ground. 


The collapse of communism revealed societies which had to be completely rebuilt. 
Vast bureaucracies, catastrophic environmental damage, outdated and unproductive 
economic structures, had developed in countries where socialism had promised peace 
and prosperity. Decades of oppression and corruption had also bred a deep cynicism 
about political power and had eradicated whatever limited democratic traditions had 
previously existed. A new decade in Eastern Europe was, in fact, the beginning of 
a new era in which everyone's hopes turned to the West which seemed to offer, by 
contrast, a paradise of freedom and a market economy. In fact, in order to move 
towards such a society, a massive restructuring, involving a great deal of simple 
destruction of economic structures, was initiated. This created unemployment, 
removed much of whatever fabric of society existed and put millions of people into 
a situation of economic, social and political uncertainty for which, in spite of 
their hatred of communism they were quite unprepared. As problems mount it is 
hardly surprising to see old values based on ethnicity and religion providing 
something for people to believe in in extremely troubled times. The search for 
quick solutions and for scapegoats was another natural consequence of this process 
and as it continued ancient hatreds, which had seemed forgotten, came to influence 
political life and international relations in Europe in a way they had not done for 
half a century. 
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It is, in fact, possible to exaggerate the differences in developments taking place 
in Eastern and Western Europe. Clearly, the basic standard of living is, for most 
people, much higher in the West, but in both cases a deepening structural economic 
crisis and rising unemployment have contributed to a loss of faith in democratic 
politics. These new developments are not likely to destroy democracy in Western 
Europe but the challenge from the extreme right in the 1990s has become more 
serious, more widespread and the issues which are likely to dominate politics in 
early post-Cold War Europe provide even better opportunities than was apparent in 
the 1970s and 1980s. Whilst the rise of Le Pen in France might have seemed an 
isolated phenomenon, with only pale reflections in other European countries, it is 
now clear that whilst there may be limits to the electoral potential of the extreme 
right in France, this potential also exists in most other European countries. The 
Nazi vision of a new European order may remain quite remote, but there are many in 
the new generation of Europeans who see Hitler as a hero and racial violence as the 
best way of expressing their rejection of a democratic multi-cultural Europe. 


Hitler's achievement in the 1930s was to legitimise hatred and mass murder as key 
elements of a political programme. During the Cold War decades, it had been 
assumed that the force of the memory of the Holocaust would be a sufficient defence 
against a revival of barbarism in Europe. 


The new holocaust in the former Yugoslavia is the most dramatic confirmation of the 
continuing force of racial hatred in political life. Racial murders in western 
countries and mass expulsion of gypsies in eastern countries confirm the scale of 
the changes now facing Europe as a whole. Just as in France in the early 1980s, 
there has been in Germany and elsewhere a massive outcry against racism and 
xenophobia, governments have acted, the European Community has made new 
commitments. All these are welcome developments but it is to be hoped that they 
will not just be temporary, limited ripples in a sea of increasingly troubled 
waters. Gestures of concern will not be enough in the face of this gathering 
crisis. Indeed, Europe's response to ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, carried out by 
what is effectively a national socialist regime, is hardly reassuring. 


The first televised holocaust, fully documented as it happens and not even denied 
by its perpetrators, has not led to irresistible demands for action. Public 
demonstrations against the horror in Sarejevo have been quite limited in comparison 
with those against racism in Germany in early 1993. European governments have been 
slow to consider even the most limited forms of military intervention and whilst 
the military rationale behind this hesitation is understandable, the enormity of 
the failure of Europe in Yugoslavia cannot be underestimated, not least for the 
signal it will send to other extreme nationalists in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. The European democracies are not ready to resist military conquest 
even a few miles from the frontier of the European Community. This is a fact of 
life which has now become apparent. It not only sets a dangerous precedent but 
also undermines the attractiveness of the European ideal as a basis for new and 
peaceful relations between states based on interdependence and integration. 


The limited generosity of the European Community in its relations with former 
communist countries has been criticised by Jacques Attali, the former President of 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as well as Sir Leon Brittan, 
the responsible Member of the Commission of the European Community. The 
relatively prosperous part of Europe has displayed not just an absence of vision 
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but also a failure to make a medium term calculation of its own best interests. 
A source of political tension, as well as mass migration, is being created in the 
former communist countries as economic problems deepen. This is bound to undermine 
democracy in countries where its roots have hardly had time to grow and in a region 
where the potential for international conflict has always been enormous. The 
various foundations which exist to foster democratic values and political culture 
in these countries do admirable work but, unless the perspective of a genuinely 
united Europe without an economic "iron curtain" can be opened up, political 
stability will be hard to achieve. The right wing extremists, already active and 
feeding on well established traditions, will find an enormous new opportunity to 
once again offer up a recipe of nationalism and racism as an alternative to an 
apparently failing vision of democracy. 


When European Community leaders met in Edinburgh at the end of 1992 they also faced 
a crisis of credibility, one which William Rees-Mogg claims they refuse to 
recognise . Just as it is clear that the collective memory of the terrible events 
of the 1940s has lost its impact, so, in the economic field, he argued, the EC had 
lost the economic momentum gained by post-war recovery and the development of a 
Common Market. High economic costs, low growth rates, an aging population and a 
lack of competitivity had led to a ‘decline of Europe’ in relation to the United 
States and Asia which he rightly argued 'is already generating social and political 
disorder and has the potential of bringing fascist parties to power'. He went on 
to issue a timely warning 


Europe cannot afford to be a high-unemployment economy, wasting 
human resources, embittering those without jobs. The economic 
costs are too high, the budget costs are too high, the personal 
costs are too high, the political costs are too high. The fascist 
movements in Europe, the scowling skinheads in Germany, are 
recruited by unemployment as they could not be by any other appeal. 


It would be nice to believe that his message had been heard. His personal view 
against the Maastricht Treaty's economic prescriptions may be open to debate but 
there can be no doubt of the gap between political leaders and citizens when it 
comes to European affairs. The Danish and French referenda on this Treaty enabled 
right wingers to join with others in their rejection of what seemed a remote and 
irrelevant political structure. A lack of faith in democracy has been heightened 
in France and Italy where major corruption charges have been brought against 
leading political figures. 


The recession and the crisis in the European Community are therefore only part of 
the explanation for the revival and widening of the appeal of the extreme right. 
Immigration remains another key element in the scenario. Whereas in the past 
racist politicians resorted to hyperbole in their warnings against immigration, 
they now have the opportunity to thrive as this becomes more of a reality and less 
of a myth. Especially as, once again, Europe has failed to provide an organised 
response. Public opinion surveys have confirmed that a majority of citizens in 
most European countries consider that there are too many immigrants and demand 
action . In fact, whilst immigration is a reality it is still a limited 
phenomenon: i.e., 6 million third-world immigrants alongside 330 million EC 
citizens is only 2 per cent. Even including an estimated 2-3 million clandestine 
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or illegal immigrants, it is hard to see any real challenge to Europe's own culture 
and identity. 


During 1992, this sense of an uncontrollable rising tide of immigration grew more 
palpable. In December 1992, the Economist referred to a ‘curious unreality' 
overhanging a meeting of EC immigration ministers, as they concentrated their 
deliberations on plans to remove the EC's internal frontiers when the real issue 
of concern should have been the massive immigration from Eastern to Western 
Europe’. It reported a calculation that 15 million people had entered the EC 
between 1985 and 1992 and that over 600,000 people had come into Western Europe as 
a result of the war in ex-Yugoslavia. Rising immigration had clearly been one of 
the elements feeding racial tension through the EC in the early 1990s. 


Only a few weeks before the ministers’ unproductive meeting, two Turkish women had 
been murdered in Germany, just one incident following a ten-fold increase in 
recorded attacks on foreigners in 1991. A similar 20 per cent increase had been 
recorded in Britain, and even Spain saw its first ever racially motivated murder 
in recent times. 


Clearly as the Economist put it this is 'sinister news' for those who seek the 
ideal of a genuine Europe without frontiers. 


The Europe of the 1990s is, however, not really like that of the 1930s. Firstly, 
the economic situation, difficult as it is throughout the West, looks like a boom 
in comparison with the situation, for example in Germany, just before Hitler came 
to power six decades ago. Secondly, the achievement of power by Fascist and Nazi 
parties came in very specific circumstances; as Jaroslav Krejci has put it, ‘Their 


rise was due to a specific type of relative deprivation caused by disorder, 
economic calamity and national humiliation and they won power because of the direct 
or indirect support' of those fearing a communist takeover. The relative health 
of modern capitalism and the extinction of communism clearly make a repetition of 
these precise events impossible. This combination of factors does not now exist 
but there is, as the same writer correctly observes, ‘a new configuration of 
conditions conducive to the rise of similar movements' which have emerged in Europe 
and, indeed, other parts of the world, such as South Africa or Latin America. 
These conditions are leading to a strengthening of racist feelings and attitudes 
in western Europe. This, in turn, has created a growing menace from the extreme 
right. The conclusion cannot, however, be drawn that a large scale fascist revival 
is under way. Whilst some of the events in Europe in the 1990s are deeply 
disturbing and do bear an uncanny resemblance to events of the inter-war years, the 
comparisons should not be overstated. 


As Europe reaches the fiftieth anniversary of the end of Second World War, it is 
sad but necessary to see the continuing appeal of anti-semitism and racial hatred 
in Europe. The desecration of tombs in Jewish cemeteries is a European phenomenon. 
In some cases, the names of extremist leaders, like Le Pen and Haider, are daubed 
on tombstones alongside swastikas or SS symbols. Almost inevitably, such incidents 
increase at the time of particular anniversaries and cause particular pain to the 
survivors of the holocaust. The fact that gangs of young people wear nazi insignia 
with pride is equally disturbing but the relevance of these incidents, troubling 
and increasing though they are, should not be distorted. Indeed, it could be 
argued that media interest in these groups exaggerates their importance and widens 


their appeal as a modern form of youthful rebellion. There is, however, not always 
much of a connection between skinhead groups and the kinds of right-wing extremist 
parties which, as a direct political consequence of widespread xenophobia, are now 
picking up over 10 per cent of votes in many European countries. 


During the post-war era, the extreme right survived and in some countries revived 
in spite of the defeat of Hitler and Mussolini. The revelations in Italy about the 
Gladio confirm the extent to which the Cold War and anti-communism provided a cover 
behind which the extreme right could survive and, in some cases, maintain a 
political relevance. The end of the Cold War removed this possibility but the 
economic difficulties and political uncertainties of what is a new era in European 
history provide opportunities for right wing extremists to renew their appeal. The 
remoteness of the memory of nazi and fascist regimes may make this task easier and 
therefore those who demand action - as if history was simply repeating itself - 
should be wary of mounting ineffective attacks on the extreme right in a way which 
only serves to heighten their appeal to a new generation of voters who feel that 
the system under which they live does not satisfy their concerns or respond to 
their fears. 


Whilst it is important not to underestimate the potential of the appeal of the 
extreme right, it would be wrong to confuse a widespread political phenomenon with 
a homogeneous one. The precise timing of the emergence, or re-emergence, of strong 
extreme right parties has varied, as has the depth and persistence of their 
support. In the late 1980s and early 1990s the only fact common to, for example, 
Germany, Holland, France, Austria, Switzerland and Scandinavia was the perceived 
threat of increasing numbers of asylum seekers from the third world. In each case, 
this triggered debates on how the right to enter the country under asylum laws 
could be restricted. Analysing what he describes as the "extreme right explosion 
in Western Europe", Christopher has classified the various parties into those he 
describes as "populist-nationalist", "neo-fascist", "idiosyncratic nationalist" and 
"traditional xenophobic". His neat classification may be harder to accept than his 
conclusion that "the 1990s are likely to prove the 'decade of the migrant' or the 
would-be migrant". With immigration at the top of many countries' political 
issues, the electoral battle has therefore moved on to ground where the extreme 
right has all too often set the agenda’. In this way the poison of the extreme 
right could penetrate to the core of the process of European integration. 


This is happening at a time when the extreme right is seizing the initiative to 
profit from widespread disillusionment with the European Community, to mount a 
further challenge to traditional consensus politics, particularly in France and 
Germany. The prominence of European Union in the domestic politics of many 
European countries was a consequence of the debate associated with the process of 
the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty. 


The idea of European Union has rarely been used as a mobilising slogan, although 
outside Britain and Scandinavia it has been broadly supported by most political 
parties, even if in a rather nebulous fashion. In Italy and in other countries, 
extreme-right groups use the European idea as part of their political graffiti. 
The common symbol of the Celtic cross can be found in publications and banners and 
on walls throughout Europe. Other Europe-wide political movements have spent years 
trying unsuccessfully to find common symbols and slogans for use, for example, 
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during European Parliament election campaigns. In some respects the extreme right 
have had fewer difficulties. 


The idea of Europe has been constantly present in fascist propaganda since the 
1940s. Oswald Mosley's journal was called The European. In 1944 the magazine 
Nouvel Europe (NEM) was founded in Belgium. It is still published, and serves as 
a convenient link between extreme right-wing writers and the extreme fringes of 
more traditional political parties, like the Christian Democrats and liberals. It 
campaigns against both capitalism and Marxism. Its editor is on the editorial 
board of the publication of GRECE based in France. A constant theme of their work 
is the need for a renaissance of Europe. 


In Spain the same sort of function is performed by CEDADE (Circulo Espanol de 
Amigos de Europa), supposedly a documentation centre for studies on Europe, but in 
fact a meeting place of Spanish and European fascists. As was confirmed by the 
European Parliament's Committee of Inquiry, it was founded in West Germany in 1965 
by leading personalities from the Hitler and Mussolini regimes. The 1983 report 
of West Germany's Office for the Protection of the Constitution stated that: 


Links between Spanish right wing extremists and their counterparts in 
Germany and Western Europe went primarily through 'Circulo Espanol de 
Amigos de Europa' (CEDADE) which despatched neo-Nazi propaganda material 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. On the 50th anniversary of Hitler's 
accession to power on 30 January, CEDADE published under the title ‘50th 
anniversary of national socialism' a special issue which was also 
distributed in the Federal Republic. [p. 150] 


This organisation still apparently serves as a publishing house for other Nazi 
groups and its own publications propound 'pan-Europeanism' as well as anti- 
Semitism. 


In France in 1951 two former SS men (one French and one Swiss)® started the New 
European Order, which published the Combat Européen. Among the constituent 
elements of France's National Front is the Faisceaux Nationalistes Européens (FNE, 
formerly FANE), a neo-Nazi organisation which campaigns explicitly in favour of 
fascism and ‘European nationalism'. Its publication Notre Europe (Our Europe) 
reports regularly about neo-Nazi activities in different European countries. It 
has not hidden its links with German neo-Nazis such as Michael Kuhnen. 


The idea of Europe is not just a convenient cover for continuing contacts among 
extremists. It is a key element in the continuity and coherence of post-war 
fascist thought and action drawing as it does on national socialist ideas of a 
European brotherhood and crusades against both communism and decadent democracy. 
The idea is that Europe should be liberated from the double domination of the USA 
and the Soviet Union, and in this way the European race could be purified from 
these external multiracial influences. The combination of nationalism and 
Europeanism, which many mainstream politicians fail to achieve, thus comes easily 
to racist and fascist ideologues who see in today's social and economic crises the 
justification of their original approach. European co-operation between fascists 
is, therefore, not something new or something particularly difficult or irrelevant 
to current social and political realities. Even since the 1940s, when the idea of 
European unity seemed to many people almost self-evident, it provided a convenient 
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starting point for the first neo-fascist groups. In Sweden, in 1951, the ‘European 
Social Movement' was founded, and then, as we have seen, the New European Order 
continued on the same theoretical basis. Like CEDADE, this organisation still has 
branches in various European countries. In the spring of 1986 Scorpion in Britain 
urged its readers to become European in spirit. 


The precise issue of the European Community is, of course, different. It was not 
founded to oppose American hegemony, and it is firmly committed to pluralist 
democracy and to the free market. In their subtle combination of Europeanism, 
nationalism, and racism, fascists do not let themselves get distracted by 
technicalities such as the Treaty of Rome. In many countries they even oppose the 
process which that Treaty set in motion, or merely refer to it with disdain and to 
its petty obsessions as confirmation of Europe's crisis of identity. 


This version of Europeanism is, of course, a continuation of the pre-war ideology 
expressed by Hitler and particularly by Strasser. The 1984 report of the German 
Government's Office for Protection of the Constitution points out how much 
importance has been given to the ideas of Otto and Gregor Strasser, who rivalled 
Hitler as leaders of Nazism in the 1920s and who saw the whole idea as a form of 
‘anti-imperialism'. In the 1940s Italian fascist writers like Julius Evola and 
Adriano Romualdi argued that Europe could never be really united without a revival 
of fascism. They saw in Hitler's vision of Europe's racial unity a way of 
overcoming the narrow boundaries of traditional nationalism, and they saw in the 
French, Danish, Dutch and Belgian volunteer members of the Waffen SS a proof that 
Europe could really be united. This is the origin of the idea of a New European 
Order as a heroic ideal to be dramatically contrasted with the dull routine of 
European unity Brussels style. In the 1950s the 'Ordine Nuovo' broke with the MSI, 
arguing that it was not sufficiently anti-American and emphasised its own vision 
of European independence and unity. In the 1960s Franco Freda, who provided the 
theoretical justification of the fascist terrorism of the 1970s, appeared to 
question this vision. He argued that modern fascists had more in common with the 
popular fighters of Vietnam against the Americans than with the Spanish fascists 
who were so closely tied to the USA and the Catholic Church. He opposed the Europe 
of businessmen, Jews and parliamentary democrats, and in his opposition to both 
Marxism and bourgeois capitalism argued that the first step could come only through 
a national revolution, to be followed by alliance with genuinely non-aligned anti- 
imperialist countries. (In July 1993 he was re-arrested in Italy for trying to 
found a neo-nazi party). 


In the 1980s the almost permanent crisis of the EC seemed to confirm that Europe 
is still not sure what role it should play in the world, and that there is an 
unresolved problem of how to assure economic development within the limits to 
growth of the modern economy and the modern nation state. The adoption of the 1992 
target itself provided the extreme right with another issue on which to mobilise 
and to campaign for their vision of a racially pure and united Europe. 


In the light of current debates on the Treaty of Maastricht, it is remarkable to 
note the extent to which the problems of European political integration were 
foreseen by Sir Oswald Mosley, who from the 1940s advocated a form of European 
nationalism, without running away from the fact that this would not be possible 
without a supranational European state. This would, of course, be a corporate 
state as Mussolini had instituted, but there would be both a European Parliament 
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and a European government. Hitler had failed in his attempt to lead Europe in its 
resistance to domination by the new superpowers of the USA and the Soviet Union 
because his methods had been wrong. He should have used political methods, 
appealing to a genuine European idealism. Mosley saw in European Union a voluntary 
framework in which both socialism and mercantilism would function. In October 1948 
he proposed that as a first step to the creation of 'Europe a Nation' there should 
be elections based on universal suffrage for a European assembly. Unlike the timid 
European leaders of the 1970s who eventually arranged such elections, he cut 
through all the squabbles about a common electoral procedure, arguing that ‘every 
European shall be able to vote for any other European'. Mosley had apparently come 
around to the view that fascism had been too nationalistic and that the decline of 
Europe would continue unless a new European patriotism could be born. The racist 
element remains in this vision, as it does today, as Mosley was assuming that 
Africa would remain under European control and European greatness would be apparent 
from its continuing enslavement of the black people who inhabit it. Indeed, Mosley 
in 1948 endorsed a form of 'genuine' apartheid to be organised on a continental 
scale. As Robert Skidelsky has observed, Mosley's vision of European unity had its 
origins in Mussolini's propaganda of the 1940s and, for example, the manifesto of 
Mussolini's Republic of Sald, which called for the creation of a European 
Community. 


It is interesting to note that in spite of Mosley's rather modest role in post-war 
British and European politics, his writings meant that he was a respected figure 
on the extreme right. He met extreme right sympathisers such as Licio Gelli and 
Otto Skorzeny as well as Julio Valerio Borghese, who, with P2 backing, was later 
to attempt a coup in Italy. His memoirs reveal that he was impressed by the 
appreciation of his ideas about Europe which he received from SS veterans. In 1962 


he met MSI leaders, as well as German and Belgian fascists, in Venice. Were these 
activities those of a man completely out of touch with political reality, or just 
one who was, like many, ‘idealistic’ about European unity, and just a little ahead 
of his time? For as time has passed, new circumstances have led to a revival of 
many of the ideas he and others were associated with, even if for reasons of 
presentation the fact of historical continuity is not emphasised by those who now 
carry on the struggle against what they see as the decline of Europe. 


The Maastricht Treaty was originally planned as a further confirmation that this 
"decline' was over and that following the implementation of the 1992 programme the 
process of economic and political unification could continue. The recession has 
led to a widespread challenge to this optimistic view of the advantages of 
integration. In contrast to the high hopes of 1989 the collapse of communism has, 
in fact, led to an unexpectedly strong challenge to the logic and sense of 
inevitability in the process of European unification. The extreme right has taken 
the lead in challenging federalism and as electoral support for them increases, 
this is bound to lead to less public consensus and conviction in favour of closer 
integration. The ‘opportunists' of the extreme right are moving on to ever more 
fertile ground as their ideas are pinched by mainstream parties and the European 
ideal fails to inspire. One more sign of the times came just after the French 
elections with the new Government's announcement of the indefinite postponement of 
the entry into force of the Schengen Agreement which had been seen as a step 
towards a genuine 'Europe without Frontiers'. The agreement had been criticised 
as it also contained provisions for much tighter controls on the EC's external 
frontiers. In spite of this, France, fearing a threat to its aim to become a 
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‘zero-immigration' country, felt unable to implement the agreement. The Guardian 
referred (on 2 June 1993) to ‘hatred and panic' within a new 'Fortress Europe' with 
immigration controls as the only clearly identifiable response to the rise of 
racism. t was almost as if the victims were to be blamed for the problem. 


Actions of this kind and, indeed, the general sense of uncertainty in the European 
Community reflect the great difficulty of coming to terms with the transformation 
of Europe over the past 4 years and the difficulty of re-defining, in a new 
context, the contents and frontiers of European integration and of deciding what 
kind of Europe to build for the future. 


The great issues which led to massive bloodshed in twentieth century Europe have 
all been linked to the nature of the development of Europe. The clash between 
different monarchs and ideologies has not just been about which country would 
dominate, it has also been about the kind of society which should develop. Lenin 
and Hitler had a vision for Europe, as do modern conservative, liberal, socialists 
and social democratic politicians. The difference now is not only that European 
society is much more homogeneous with similar economic, social, and institutional 
problems in most Western European countries. It is also more and more apparent 
that interdependence has led to the slow development of a supranational structure. 
Even the extreme right has based its appeal since the 1950s on the concept of 
Europe as a whole. Contacts between extreme-right groups have not just been 
exercises in mutual moral or logistical support. The extreme right has shown a 
rare ability to combine traditional nationalism with a particular vision of Europe, 
not a Hitlerian vision of domination by a single country. The co-operation between 
France and Germany in the post-war era is the principal bulwark against a return 
of the phoenix from the ashes, and the EC's very existence is a proof that 
alternative frameworks exist to the purely national one. Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece joined the EC precisely because it appeared as a block on any possible 
return to fascism. It will, however, be necessary for the EC to live up to its 
ideals if its institutions are not themselves to be poisoned with the influence of 
Europe's extreme right. 


There is bound to be a nationalistic response in some quarters as the pace of 
political integration quickens. Mrs Thatcher's speech at the College of Europe in 
Bruges in October 1988 was clearly intended to present an alternative to the ideal 
of political union. It is, perhaps, worth noting that whilst the style and content 
of her speech, which not only glorified the nation state but specifically defended 
the former colonial role of European countries as a benefit to civilisation, were 
rejected by almost all of Europe's main political leaders, the group which was 
formed to further her message, the Bruges Group, attracted open support from the 
extreme right. Yvon Blot, who played a key role in establishing a committee in 
France to support this group, is a former Gaullist parliamentarian elected in June 
1989 to the European Parliament on Le Pen's list. 


Racism in Europe was there long before the migrant workers came in large number and 
it has survived even in parts of Europe where Jews or migrants are not very 
numerous. Immigrants are not, anyway, the only divergent group in society, and it 
would be a mistake to over-emphasise their importance as a spur to racism or 
fascism. Most of the nation states of Europe contain tensions between various 
ethnic groups, based on language, region, class and religion. The nation state 
structure as it developed at the end of the nineteenth century reflected a 
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particular economic and social situation, and one effect of this was the 
submergence of minorities in order to create the appearance of national unity. The 
success of the Vlaams Blok in Belgium is an example of how the extreme right has 
itself used regionalist or environmentalist issues not fully taken into account by 
parties based on the structure of the nation state. If a lasting response to 
racism and fascism is to be found, it cannot only be as a response to the dominant 
issues of the 1980s, it must take into account the very particular structure of the 
nation state as compared with the reality of ethnic pluralism which the political 
structure of Europe does not yet reflect. The place of ethnic minorities in 
society is, therefore, not just a question of the problem of immigration. It 
should also be recalled that historically the struggle for human rights and 
national unity degenerated in some cases into a struggle for one nation's supremacy 
over others. 


For many years, and in particular since 1987 with the Single European Act, the EC 
member states have been committed to building an area without internal frontiers. 
The 1992 project has caught public attention, but the message transmitted has in 
many cases been extremely ambivalent. The initial nature and appeal of this 
project has, moreover, become less obvious with the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe. The extreme right has opposed the Maastricht Treaty and tried to 
benefit from growing public scepticism about European Union. Xenophobia has often 
played a part in anti-EC campaigns, particularly in Britain and France. At the 
same time as Europe's economy does become more integrated there is a danger that 
Europeans’ collective sense of superiority will lead to new forms of racism no 
longer based on purely national ethno-centrism. The extreme right has been 
preaching this alternative vision of Europe for decades. If European unity is to 
be a genuinely attractive prospect, it must be clear from the outset that the 
removal of internal frontiers concerns everyone, including the 16 million people 
settled in the EC whose original homes are from outside the area. Unfortunately, 
the governments of the member states are not starting off with this approach. Not 
only do most of them resist giving full civil rights to immigrants but also they 
are already treating the whole issue as a 'problem' to be dealt with secretively 
alongside such other possible side-effects of the internal market as the increase 
of drug-trafficking or terrorism. A more positive approach must combine acceptance 
of the need for greater political unity with a rejection of the idea of Europe as 
a new form of white hegemony. The efforts of those within the EC's institutions 
to get racism onto the political agenda must be combined with a positive vision of 
citizenship for all who live in Europe as an inspiring alternative to the fear of 
foreigners and the rejection of a genuinely open society which the extreme right 
has put at the centre of its efforts for revival. The needs of the European 
economy which make a continuing process of migration and immigration inevitable 
should not be presented as some unfortunate necessity but as a further example of 
the kind of interdependence which lies at the heart of the whole idea of European 
unity. 


The Treaty of Maastricht opened the way to the concept of EC citizenship and a 
common policy on immigration. These two must go hand in hand. It is not racist 
to insist that an immigration policy is needed or that asylum laws should not be 
treated as a loophole permitting uncontrollable levels of immigration. Western 
Europe, in particular, continues to need immigrant labour, and the ending of travel 
restrictions in Eastern Europe is bound to lead to a westward population movement 
by those in search, not just of jobs, but also training, education and professional 


experience. The option of a ‘fortress Europe’ does not really exist. What is 
required is not just common immigration, asylum and anti-racist legislation, but 
a generous trade policy by the EC towards its eastern neighbours which will enable 
their economies to grow and to modernise. The German Government and opposition 
agreement to a restrictive asylum policy should therefore be seen as a first step 
in this direction without which an EC policy would have been impossible. 


Political leaders in Europe not only face the task of building a European union in 
the new post-Cold War era, but they also have to find ways of keeping alive an 
awareness of Europe's history and of the circumstances which originally led to the 
first efforts to unite Europe after World War Two. Groups arguing that the 
holocaust never happened will continue to function and no one can predict how their 
message will be perceived in the next century. The European Parliament has 
proposed that the EC institutions be directly involved in conserving the 
concentration camps as monuments of Europe's tragic recent history. In February 
1993, President Mitterrand finally accepted a long campaign for a National 
Remembrance Day to the racist and anti-semitic persecution which took place under 
the Vichy regime of 1940-44. 


Actions of this kind represent part of the response to the rise of racism and 
xenophobia for which the European Parliament has been pressing since the strength 
of the extreme right was reflected in their breakthrough into the European 
Parliament in 1984. A first Committee of Inquiry reported in 1986, after an 
extremely slow and laborious process, including attempts to stop its work by Le Pen 
himself. A second inquiry which reported in 1991 went more smoothly than had been 
the case five years earlier but the final discussions and the debate and vote in 
the plenary session of the European Parliament revealed that the growing problems 
of racism and xenophobia had heightened tensions between the main groups in the 
European Parliament, and also produced internal conflicts within these groups. The 
centre and right in the European Parliament felt unable to support the radical 
recommendations of the Ford report, which did not receive the same overwhelming 
endorsement as the Evrigenis report had received in 1986. The new report called 
for the European Community to become much more directly involved in combatting 
racism and made seventy-seven recommendations, including regular monitoring 
procedures, the creation of a European body based on_ Britain's Commission for 
Racial Equality, and a European Year of Racial Harmony. Blurring the distinction 
between EC citizens and immigrants, the report called for a European Residents' 
Charter. When the report was debated in October 1991, the Dutch Presidency 
represented by Piet Dankert, and the Commission represented by Vasso Papandreou, 
both emphasised the limited competences of the Community in a field where, they 
felt, the main responsibility still lay with national and local authorities. Many 
of the Ford report's recommendations dealt with these levels of government but its 
central argument was that a concerted response was needed involving all levels of 
public authority, as well as active mobilisation and education of public opinion. 


Some of Ford's recommendations led to splits in his own socialist group on such 
issues as voting rights and the opening up of EC staff posts to non-EC citizens. 
These controversies reflected a new political atmosphere in Europe. The end of the 
Cold War, the controversy in many European countries about the Maastricht Treaty 
and the growing problems of unemployment, immigration and recession had changed the 
context in which the challenge of the extreme right had to be met. The events of 
the early 1990s made it impossible for this challenge to be ignored, or for it to 


be dismissed as a figment of an over-excited left-wing imagination. However, the 
cautious approach of other EC institutions to the efforts of the European 
Parliament continued although, by the end of 1991, at least the top EC political 
authorities had become aware of the growing menace of the extreme right. 


When EC Heads of State and Government met in Maastricht on 9-10 December 1991 to 
complete negotiations on a new European Union Treaty, they also felt it appropriate 
to adopt a new declaration on racism and xenophobia which specifically accepted 
that ‘manifestations of racism and xenophobia are steadily growing in Europe' and 
stated that 'the Governments and Parliaments of the member states should act 
clearly and unambiguously to counter the growth of [such] sentiments’. Again, 
this text makes it apparent that EC institutions were not considered by the 
European Council to have a primary role to play. This argument has some validity 
but, as the Evrigenis and Ford reports have shown, there are numerous actions the 
European Council could have initiated which would have given a much firmer lead. 


Perhaps the clearest confirmation of European leaders' changing perception of the 
importance of these issues came early in 1993 as President Delors repeatedly warned 
that Europe's economic crisis would lead to deepening social problems and a further 
rise in racism. Leadership from such an influential person could finally produce 
the kind of decisive response required. President Delors could, however, have 
given such a lead earlier, most notably on the occasion in June 1986 when the EC 
institutions first adopted a declaration on racism and xenophobia. On that 
occasion Delors had not even felt it appropriate to make a statement at all. As 
one study of the European extreme right concluded early in 1991, one can never 
be sure that the worst is about to happen, but an excess of optimism is as 
misplaced as are overly simplified historical comparisons. In the early 1990s, 
however, the danger signs had become impossible to ignore. 


The EC has been pressed to adopt the view of the British Commission for Racial 
Equality (CRE) that the law is best seen as a catalyst which can contribute to 
better practices and can also provide a source of relief for minorities facing 
discrimination. Racists often face prosecution, fines and imprisonment in various 
countries for violence or incitement, but the operation of the law does not alter 
the political and social climate and indeed the CRE itself has emphasised that 
lasting change requires popular support which can be built up only through 
‘education, persuasion and time’. 


The CRE has therefore advocated a special amendment to the Treaty of Rome and an 
EC directive laying the basis for common anti-racist laws. In 1992 the House of 
Lords recommended that British law in this field serve as a model for other 
countries since civil remedies in most of the EC member states are relatively 
underdeveloped. Denmark and the Netherlands have developed their criminal law to 
combat racism. Germany, Luxembourg, Greece, and Belgium have laws against 
incitement. Discrimination can be combatted through the law in Belgium, Denmark 
and the Netherlands. The situation is clearly fairly patchy, but prosecutions 
regularly take place in all these countries. Immigrants, however, find it harder 
to make use of the law to defend themselves than other citizens who are part of a 
visible minority but face the danger of deportation. The British law may be the 
most comprehensive but no one, least of all the CRE, is claiming that it has really 
solved fundamental social problems. Given that we are dealing with a problem of 
European society, it would be appropriate for certain common guidelines for 


national legislation to be agreed. The report submitted by the Runnymede Trust to 
the Commission made numerous proposals for practical action which could serve as 
a brake on the activities of right-wing extremists. These included the following: 


Incitement to racial hatred should be prohibited as a threat to public order. 
The civil law should provide individuals with the right to sue for damages when 
they are the object of the publication of false or inflammatory propaganda. 


Governments should provide accurate and objective information concerning aliens 
and minority affairs. 


There should be the implementation of laws against discrimination, particularly 
in employment, housing, and access to services, including effective sanctions 
against those who practice discrimination. 


There should be provision of a legal responsibility for local authorities to 
contribute to the elimination of racism and discrimination. 


There should be a prohibition on threatening and abusive language at meetings, 
in publications, and in broadcasts. 


There should be the provision of a civil remedy against expressions of racial 
or religious hatred. 


Efforts are continuing through the European Parliament and some of the member 
governments of the EC to ensure that European guidelines for national legislation 
are agreed. In 1985 the Council of Ministers did, in fact, call for the co- 
ordination of national laws across the EC to combat racism and xenophobia. In 
Maastricht in December 1992, and Edinburgh a year later, the European Council 
itself, including the Heads of State and Government of all twelve EC states, 
denounced racism yet again but no special ministerial meeting was called to put 
these positive declarations into effect. Ten years after the Council of Europe had 
first sounded the alarm, Norway's Prime Minister, Gro Harlem Brundtland, proposed 
a strengthening of the European Convention on Human Rights in order to enhance the 
protection of minority rights. It remains necessary to campaign for effective 
action to follow these positive declarations of intent. The fact, however, that 
the European Community institutions should have felt impelled even to undertake 
these first hesitant steps confirms the importance of the problem. In the present 
political climate the strengthening of laws against racism would be precisely the 
kind of lead which governments should give to society. 


In preparing for a further round of Treaty reform in 1996, the EC's leaders should 
seize the opportunity to give the European Union an injection of democratic 
credibility and provide a firm legal basis for joint action to combat racism and 
anti-democratic political extremism. 


The confused text of the Maastricht Treaty has not provided the right signal. 
Article K provides an intergovernmental basis for a harmonised immigration and 
asylum policy. Unfortunately, the same article refers to action against drug- 
trafficking and terrorism as if all these problems were interlinked. The European 
Parliament has proposed that a directive on anti-discrimination legislation 
(requiring implementation at national level) could be agreed under Article 235 of 


— 


the Treaty. It is to be hoped that now that a member of the EC Commission has 
finally been given specific responsibility for immigration policy and dealing with 
racism, 

that institutions will take the initiative for which the European Parliament has 
been calling for some time. 


Ten years after the extreme right first broke through into the European Parliament, 
the 1994 European elections are likely to confirm just how widespread and 
significant this trend in European politics has become. The relative weakness and 
lack of impact of extreme right MEPs, the splits between Schdonhuber and Le Pen and 
between the FN and the MSI should not detract from the extreme right's success in 
seizing on the issues of Europe and immigration to try and set Europe's political 
agenda. A continuing recession will only serve to enhance the impact of the 
extreme right which has become one of the principal forces for anti-system protest 
in Europe following the collapse of the extreme left and the limited success of the 
Greens. 


Rather than attempt to steal the extreme right's agenda, Europe's leaders should 
accept that the development of a multiracial and multicultural Europe is now a 
political necessity as urgent and necessary as the political development of Europe 
which has come to be widely accepted as historically inevitable. Just as 
politicians have learnt to talk positively about the need to build up Europe's 
independence and economic strength rather than be obsessed with loss of world power 
status and sovereignty, so they must learn to see and encourage acceptance of the 
political and social reality of a multiracial Europe. 


If we look at racism in Europe today and recall the importance it played in 
Hitler's rise to power, and observe how racism against blacks and Jews continues 
to play a major part in the activities of the extreme right, it is clear that a 
major challenge to European democracy and pluralism has to be faced. As the report 
1985 of the European Parliament put it: 


"Europe will never forget the bloodshed and humiliation that were the expression 
of racism under the totalitarian regimes. And it is significant that Europe is 
now building its future on the basis of reconciliation and cooperation among its 
constituent nations. The Community approach means, by definition, the 
renouncement of nationalist rivalries. Even more obviously, it means the 
rejection of all racist tendencies within the European context. But, having 
thrown its doors wide open after the war to newcomers of a variety of ethnic 
origins who came here, individually or in groups, either to join in the work of 
reconstruction and development or seeking in its lands refuge, freedom and 
justice, Europe today presents a much enriched ethnic and cultural picture. In 
a world tending increasingly towards a global village, the pluralism so 
characteristic of the community of European nations is gradually acquiring a new 
meaning. Like all great changes in history, this transformation is not without 
its problems and painful shocks. When the stresses of an economic and social 
crisis accompany the friction that inevitably results from the shaking down 
together of people differing in their ethnic origins, culture and religious 
beliefs may, indeed, by their content, tradition or particular political 
orientation be directly opposed, there is always a danger that a climate of 
intolerance or xenophobia may arise and occasionally prove alarming in its 
manifestations. Conscious of its responsibility, Europe must face this 


challenge frankly and clear-sightedly, with the kind of political integrity and 
moral courage which have marked the best hours of its history. The European 
synthesis which is now underway can only be achieved in accordance with the 
principles of which historical Europe, now partially united within the 
Community, has already regarded itself as the inspirer, creator and guardian. ~" 
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Is Cooperation the Answer? 


A Comparison of Canadian and U.S. Enforcement 
of Environmental Regulations 


Introduction! 


Cross-national comparisons of environmental, health, and 
safety regulation have identified distinctive "national styles of 
regulation," with the sharpest contrast emerging between the 
adversarial U.S. style and the more cooperative approaches 
prevalent in Western Europe and Japan.” With respect to 
regulatory enforcement in particular, frustration with the rigid, 
prosecution-oriented U.S. approach has led to increased interest 
among American authors in the more flexible, negotiated approach 
to enforcement practised in other countries. 


In that regard, Canada offers a valuable point of 
comparison. The two countries are similar in important respects. 
Their economies are closely integrated, while in the 
environmental field, they employ a similar legal framework, in 
part reflecting U.S. influence on Canadian regulators.’ Both 
countries have relied on technology-based national discharge 
standards, with responsibility for enforcement falling primarily 
on subnational governments. However, Canadian federal and 
provincial governments’ approach to enforcement is closer to the 
cooperative European model.* Examination of Canadian and U.S. 
experience with enforcement of environmental regulations thus 


provides an opportunity to compare the effectiveness of two very 
different approaches to regulatory enforcement. 


This paper presents a case study of Canadian enforcement of 
effluent regulations for the pulp and paper industry, building on 
previous studies of the U.S. industry to draw comparisons. The 
industry is the largest industrial source of conventional 
pollutants in both countries. It is also of interest because it 


' The research for this paper was funded in part by the Social Science Research Council of Canada and 
the British Columbia Science Council. I am grateful to Susan Morales for research assistance, and to Alan 
Cairns, George Hoberg, Richard Johnston, and Peter Nemetz for comments on earlier drafts. 


? David Vogel, National Styles of Regulation, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986); Steven Kelman, 
Regulating America, Regulating Sweden, (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1980); Joseph Badaracco, Loading the Dice: A 
Five Country Study of Vinyl Chloride Regulation, (Cambridge: Harvard Business School Press, 1985); Ronald 
Brickman, Sheila Jasanoff, Thomas Ilgen, Controlling Chemicals: The Politics of Regulation in Europe and 
the United States, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985). 


3 George Hoberg, "Sleeping with an Elephant: The American Influence on Canadian Environmental 
Reguiation," Journal of Public Policy, 11 (1991): 107-132. 


“ Peter Nemetz, W.T. Stanbury, Fred Thompson, "Social Regulation in Canada," Policy Studies Journal, 14 
(1986): 580-603; Kathryn Harrison, "Between science and politics: assessing the risks of dioxins in Canada 
and the United States," Policy Sciences, 24 (1991): 367-388; George Hoberg, "Environmental Policy: 
Alternative Styles," in Michael Atkinson, ed., Governing Canada: State Institutions and Public Policy, 
(Toronto: HBJ Holt, 1993). 


is national in scope; there are pulp mills in nine of ten 
Canadian provinces and nine of ten EPA regions. In light of the 
many similarities noted above, the conclusion that rates of 
compliance are significantly lower in Canada than the United 
States casts doubt on the growing consensus in favour of 
cooperative enforcement. 


The paper continues with an overview of the literature on 
enforcement styles, followed by discussion of the U.S. experience 
with regulation of the pulp and paper industry. The following 
two sections offer qualitative and quantitative analysis of the 
Canadian experience with the same industry. Finally, the 
concluding section returns to the questions raised in this 
introduction. 


Competing Models of Regulatory Enforcement 


As Hawkins has observed, "law may be enforced by compulsion 
and coercion, or by conciliation and compromise."° In the last 
decade, a substantial literature has emerged on these two 
competing regulatory enforcement styles, alternatively labelled 
conciliatory or cooperative on the one hand, and adversarial, 
legalistic, or deterrence-oriented on the other.® The 
distinctiveness of the two approaches is easily overstated, since 
even the cooperative approach relies on the implied threat of 
coercion.’ Nonetheless, there appear to be at least two 
characteristic differences. 


The first concerns regulators’ response to noncompliance. 
Adversarial regulators tend to rely on formal sanctions, such as 
administrative penalties and civil or criminal prosecution, while 
their cooperative colleagues are more inclined to negotiate 
compliance schedules with polluters. As a result, the 
cooperative style of enforcement is characterized by personal, 
even amicable, relations between regulator and regulated. 
Compromise and consensus normally prevail over the winner-take- 
all stakes of litigation. 


A second difference lies in how strictly regulators define 
compliance in the first place. The legalistic approach to 
enforcement relies heavily on the definition of compliance found 
in the "black letter law." In contrast to this "rule-bound 


5 Keith Hawkins, Environment _and Enforcement, (London: Oxford University Press, 1984). 


® Not included are Hawkins’ widely-adopted labels of compliance and sanctioning strategies, first 
because both approaches to enforcement pursue a goal of compliance, albeit by different means, and second, 
because sanctions are a critical underpinning of both approaches. 


? Nancy Frank and Michael Lombness, "Gaining Regulatory compliance: Law Enforcement and Power in an 
Interactionist Perspective," Administration and Society, 20 (1988): 71-91. 
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rigidity,"® cooperative regulators are more inclined to interpret 
rules flexibly, particularly when they believe that polluters are 
making good faith efforts to comply. 


Although diverse approaches to enforcement have been 
documented within countries, and even within agencies,’ 
comparative studies have noted a unique predisposition for 
coercive enforcement among U.S. regulatory agencies.” The 
existence of distinct models of enforcement provokes two 
questions: what factors lead regulators to adopt one model or 
the other, and which approach is more effective? With respect to 
the first question, previous authors have pointed with varying 
degrees of emphasis to the characteristics of the regulator’s 
environment -- including political culture, institutions, and 
legal framework -- that can either constrain or invite 
regulators’ discretion with respect to enforcement. 


The focus of this paper is the second question, however. Is 
there reason to believe that one approach is more effective given 
the inevitable scarcity of administrative resources? Comparative 
studies generally have suggested that cooperative enforcement is 
more effective, but have offered little by way of empirical 
support.'! In their study of U.S. regulatory enforcement, 

Bardach and Kagan harshly criticized the U.S. propensity to "go 
by the book," arguing that the inflexible, prosecution-oriented 
approach is not only inefficient in treating minor and 
significant violations equally, but counterproductive in 
provoking antagonistic relationships between regulators and the 


regulated.’ In other words, there is no need to actually employ 
the proverbial stick if the donkey can be motivated by a 
judicious combination of ear-stroking and the mere threat of the 
stick. By way of comparison, however, the authors offered only 
an idealized model of cooperative enforcement. 


Along similar lines, Scholz has argued that the flexibility 
of the cooperative approach creates the potential for a win-win 
situation. Governments can direct their scarce enforcement 
resources toward truly serious environmental problems, while 


® Robert A. Kagan, "On Regulatory Inspectorates and Police," in Keith Hawkins and John M. Thomas, eds., 
Enforcing Regulation, (Boston: Kluwer-Nijhoff, 1984), 58. 


® Neil Shover, Donald Clelland, John Lynxwiler, Enforcement or Negotiation: Constructing a Regulatory 
Bureaucracy, (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1986). 


© Kelman, Regulating America, Regulating Sweden, Brickman, Jasanoff, and I\gen, Controlling Chemicals; 
Badaracco, Loading the Dice; Vogel, National Styles of Regulation. 


" George Hoberg, "Technology, Political Structure, and Social Regulation: A Cross-National Analysis," 


Comparative Politics, 18 (1986): 357-376, fn. 19. 


2 Eugene Bardach and Robert A. Kagan, Going by the Book: The Problem of Regulatory Unreasonableness, 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1982). 


regulated firms can be spared the legal costs of fighting 
vexatious charges for minor infractions." In contrast to other 
authors, Scholz has offered empirical support for the proposition 
that cooperative enforcement of occupational health and safety 
laws is more effective than the deterrence-based approach in 
practice.” However, it is debatable whether his measure of 
cooperativeness -- the extent to which agency resources are 
focused on the most serious violations -- captures the essence of 
whether regulators are inclined to negotiate or prosecute. It is 
conceivable that a prosecution-oriented agency could conserve its 
scarce resources for the most serious offenders, while still 
being more willing to wield the big stick of prosecution. 


The U.S. Experience 


Bardach and Kagan have attributed the distinctly adversarial 
U.S. enforcement style to the regulatory reforms of the late 
1970s, which introduced highly specific statutory mandates for 
regulators in the area of social regulation, with citizen suit 
provisions to ensure that administrative agencies fulfilled them. 
One can question whether the nitpicking and litigious tendencies 
of U.S. regulators are as excessive as Bardach and Kagan assert. 
The authors rely heavily on examples from occupational safety and 
health regulation, which they acknowledge to be an extreme 
case. In the environmental field, other authors have noted 
U.S. regulators’ inclination to negotiate before laying formal 
charges, particularly at the State level.” 


Whether or not the U.S. approach is as extreme as critics 
have suggested, it is clearly much more prosecution-oriented than 
that in Canada. An EPA enforcement manual emphasizes the need 
for a "swift and sure response" to noncompliance, and asserts 
that "When managers [of regulated firms] see that EPA or state 
response to detection is quick and unavoidable, they know they 
cannot escape the consequences by giving excuses or gaining time 
through lengthy bargaining."'’ While the agency should not be 
caricatured as slapping lawsuits on every minor violation, it 
does follow a formal enforcement policy, with enforcement actions 


'3 John T. Scholz, "Cooperation, Deterrence, and the Ecology of Regulatory Enforcement," Law and 
Society Review, 18 (1984): 179-224. 


* John T. Scholz, "Cooperative Regulatory Enforcement and the Politics of Administrative 
Effectiveness," American Political Science Review, 85 (1991): 115-136. 


'® Bardach and Kagan, Going by the Book, 99. 


'® Clifford S. Russell, Winston Harrington, William J. Vaughan, Enforcing Pollution Control Laws, 
(Washington: Resources for the Future, 1986), 25; Paul B. Downing, Environmental Economics and Policy, 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1984, Chpt. 13. 


7 United States Environmental Protection Agency, Environmental Enforcement: A Citizen’s Guide, Office 
of Enforcement (LE-133), March 1990, 27. 
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gauged to the severity of violation, and clear deadlines for 
escalation of actions in response to continuing noncompliance." 
In the case of the pulp and paper industry, it is EPA’s policy to. 
take formal enforcement action if mills in significant 
noncompliance cannot be brought into full compliance within 3 
months.'® Many of the practices of closed and informal deal- 
making discussed below that have characterized Canadian 
regulatory enforcement in the last two decades would be illegal 
in the United States. 


The U.S. pulp and paper industry consists of some 550 mills, 
roughly 330 of which discharge directly into waterways (as 
opposed to municipal sewer systems).”’ The focus of this paper 
is exclusively on the latter, which are regulated directly under 
the Clean Water Act. Between 1974 and 1977, EPA established 
regulatory standards for 25 categories of existing pulp and paper 
mills, based on the agency’s assessment of the "best practicable 
technology" available for pollution control. New Source 
Performance Standards were subsequently established in 1982. The 
U.S. regulations cover two parameters: biochemical oxygen demand 
(BOD) and total suspended solids (TSS). 


Several studies have reported on rates of compliance in the 
industry. Magat and Viscusi reported that 75% of BOD 
measurements in their database of U.S. pulp mill reports from 
1982 to 1985 were in compliance, comparable to the 82% reported 
by one EPA regional office for the same period.”) Luken reported 


nationwide noncompliance of 20% and 23.5% in 1984 and 1986 
respectively.” Magat and Viscusi concluded that, 


The EPA sets standards for which compliance is feasible and 
then enforces these standards relatively vigorously. ... 
Inspections and their associated enforcement actions have a 
strong effect on both pollution levels and rates of 
compliance with the permit levels.” 


'® James M. Strock, "EPA’s Environmental Enforcement in the 1990s," Environmental Law Reporter, 20 
(1990): 10327-10332. 


'® United States General Accounting Office, "Water Pollution: Application of National Cleanup 
Standards to the Pulp and Paper Industry," GAO/RCED-87-52, March 1987. 


*° The industry is described by Ralph A. Luken, Efficiency in Environmental Regulation: A Benefit-Cost 
Analysis of Alternative Approaches, (Boston: Kluwer, 1990), Appendix A. 


2" Wesley A. Magat and W. Kip Viscusi, "Effectiveness of the EPA’s Regulatory Enforcement: The Case of 
Industrial Effluent Standards," Journal of Law and Economics, 33 (1990): 331-360, 343. 


2 Luken, Efficiency in Environmental Regulation, 187. 
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The Canadian Experience 


Environmental enforcement in Canada to date has been 
characterized by cooperation both between industry and government 
and between the two levels of governments. According to 
Thompson, 


[BJargaining is the essence of the environmental regulatory 
process as it is practised in Canada ... the norms of 
conduct are the subject of negotiation and renegotiation 
between the regulator and the regulated right down to the 
moment of compliance or non-compliance. In this sense, 
rules stated in statutes or regulations are merely points of 
departure for negotiating modifications of behaviour; and 
‘compliance’ or ‘non-compliance’ means ‘agreement’ or 
‘disagreement. 


The typical response to noncompliance with environmental 
standards has been for government officials and the regulated 
firm to negotiate a schedule for firms to gradually come into 
compliance, taking into account both the severity of 
environmental impacts and the polluter’s ability to afford the 
necessary controls.~ Prosecution has been used only sparingly 
as a last resort.” Indeed, up to 1988, there were only 10 
prosecutions under four of the five major federal environmental 
statutes combined.” Legal action under the fifth, the Fisheries 
Act, has been more common in the case of accidental spills, but 


prosecution of continuing discharges has been rare.” 


The enforcement process also has been characterized by 
federal-provincial cooperation. The federal government conceded 
the lead role in enforcement to the provinces during the 1970s 
and 1980s. Federal involvement was somewhat greater in the 
coastal provinces, however. In British Columbia, federal 
officials occasionally took unilaterally action when dissatisfied 


4 andrew R. Thompson, Environmental Regulation in Canada: An Assessment of the Process, (Vancouver: 
Westwater Research Centre, 1980), 33. 


7° See for instance, Peter A. Victor, Terrence N. Burretl, Environmental Protection Regulation: Water 
Pollution and the Pulp and Paper Industry, (Ottawa: Economic Council of Canada, 1981); Peter Nemetz, "The 
Fisheries Act and federal-provincial environmental regulation: duplication or complementarity," Canadian 
Public Administration 29 (1986): 401-424; and Murray Rankin, Peter Finkle, "The Enforcement of 
Environmental Law: Taking the Environment Seriously," University of British Columbia Law Review, 17 (1983): 
35-57. 


28 Lynne Huestis, Policing Pollution: The Prosecution of Environmental Offenses, Working Paper, Law 
Reform Commission of Canada, June 1984. 


27 The statutes are the Canada Water Act, Environmental Contaminants Act, Clean Air Act, and Ocean 
Dumping Control Act. Tom Conway, "Taking Stock of the Traditional Regulatory Approach," in G. Bruce Doern, 
ed., Getting it Green, (Ottawa: CD Howe, 1990), 36. 


78 Huestis, "Policing Pollution," 55-6. 


with provincial enforcement,” and in Atlantic Canada, joint 
meetings between industry, federal officials, and provincial 
officials were commonplace. The result historically has been a 
closed and informal three-way relationship between federal and 
provincial governments and regulated firms. A spokesperson for 
one Atlantic pulp and paper company commented that, "most of the 
meetings between industry, the feds and the province take place 
at this [restaurant] table. ... A lot of business takes place 
over a coffee." 


Regulation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


National effluent standards for the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry were the first regulations promulgated under the newly 
amended Fisheries Act in 1971. As in the U.S., uniform discharge 
standards intended to reflect "best practicable technology" were 
issued for different sectors of the industry. Also similar to 
the U.S., more stringent standards were established for new mills 
than for existing ones. However, in stark contrast to the United 
States, the Canadian standards were developed in closed 
negotiations between federal and provincial officials and the 
industry, the rationale being that the industry would be more 
willing to comply with standards that they had a hand in 
devising.”! 


The Canadian regulations also differ in terms of their 
stringency. A report by the province of Ontario concluded that 
if U.S. standards had been applied to Ontario mills, BOD 
requirements would have been more stringent than Canadian federal 
standards for every mill in the province, by as much as a factor 
of 10, while TSS standards would have been more stringent for 22 
of 28 mills.” However, Canadian federal standards do include a 
third requirement, not found in the U.S. regulations, specifying 
conditions under which fish must be able to survive ina mill’s 
diluted effluent, which is considered the most stringent 
component of the Canadian regulations. 


There is no question that the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry has made substantial progress in controlling discharges 
in the last two decades. Between 1969 and 1987, discharges of 
BOD and total suspended solids (TSS) by the industry decreased by 


2° Nemetz, "The Fisheries Act." 


3° confidential interview. 


3* James W. Parlour, "The Politics of Water Pollution Control: A Case Study of the Canadian Fisheries 


Act Amendments and the Pulp and Paper Effluent Regulations, 1970," Journal of Environmental Management, 13 
(1981): 127-149. 


°? Environment Ontario, Report on 1985 Industrial Direct Discharges in Ontario, (Toronto: Environment 
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67% and 75% respectively, even though production increased by 37% 
during the same period. Despite these advances, there is a 
widely acknowledged "implementation gap."* The rate of 
compliance for TSS improved steadily throughout the 1970s, but 
levelled off in the early 1980s at about 60%. Similarly, there 
was little change in the roughly 70% of mills in compliance with 
BOD standards after the late 1970s. Finally, the reported rate 
of compliance with the toxicity requirement levelled off in the 
early 1980s at only about 30%. 


Biennial federal projections for compliance reveal an 
interesting pattern. With the exception of toxicity compliance, 
for which federal officials never did have high expectations, 
Environment Canada repeatedly made overly optimistic projections 
of the progress toward compliance that would be made in years to 
come. Even as federal officials were forced to acknowledge the 
inaccuracy of their last prediction, they continued to view the 
future with optimism.* Taken at face value, the discrepancy 
between projected rates of compliance for TSS and actual 
performance, presented in Figure 1, suggests that federal 
officials accepted each new failure to achieve objectives as a 
mere aberration, rather than as evidence of a more systemic 
problem. This conclusion is supported by enforcement histories 
of several individual mills, which reveal that when mills failed 
to abide by their negotiated compliance schedules, federal and 
provincial officials time and again renegotiated deadlines for 
compliance, rather than going to court.” 


When ear stroking failed to move the donkey, federal and 
provincial governments tried carrots. In 1979, the federal 
government and five Eastern provinces announced a program of 
subsidies to promote modernization of the pulp and paper 
industry. Although funds were offered for modernization projects 
in general, not just for environmental controls, full compliance 


33 Kernaghan Webb, Pollution Control _in Canada: The Regulatory Approach in the 1980s, (Ottawa: Law 
Reform Commission of Canada, 1988), 7. 


3 Data were obtained from Environment Canada, "Status Report on Abatement of Water Pollution from the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry - 1974," EPS 3-WP-75-6, December, 1975; "Status Report on Abatement of 
Water Pollution from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry - 1976)," EPS 3-WP-77-9, September 1977; "Status 
Report on Abatement of Water Pollution from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry (1978)," EPS 3-WP-80-4E, 
May 1980; "Status Report on Abatement of Water Pollution from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry (1980)," 
EPS 3-WP-82-3, July 1982; "Status Report on Abatement of Water Pollution from the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Industry (1982)," EPS 1/PF/1, October 1984. 


°° Victor and Burrell, Environmental Protection Regulation. 


38 Webb has performed case studies of mills in Port Alice, B.C., St. John, N.B., and Grand Falls, Nfld. 
(See Kernaghan Webb, "Industrial Water Pollution Control and the EPA," unpublished background study for the 
Law Reform Commission of Canada, May 1983.) For a similar history of a mill in Dryden Ontario, see 
Legislative Committee of the Province of Ontario, Standing Committee on Resource Development, "Final Report 
on Acidic Precipitation, Abatement of Emissions from the International Nickel Company Operations at Sudbury, 
Pollution Control in the Pulp and Paper Industry, and Pollution Abatement at the Reed Paper Mill in Dryden," 
October 1979. 


with federal environmental standards after modernization was 
stated as a precondition for each grant. Over the next five 
years, a total of $542 million in government grants was provided 
to fifty mills, covering up to 50% of the costs of modernization 
projects.” 


The Pulp and Paper Modernization Program was not the first 
time that governments had generously subsidized the industry, 
which previously had been the beneficiary of tax expenditures for 
pollution control equipment and federal grants for development 
and demonstration of environmental technologies.* To justify 
the government’s generosity, one provincial Minister of the 
Environment explained, "you can’t always discipline a kid by 
hitting him. Sometimes he will need a good kick in the pants, 
but sometimes he will need assistance." The environmental 
impacts of the Pulp and Paper Modernization Program are examined 
in the following section. 


Determinants of Regulatory Effectiveness in Canada 


This section presents a statistical analysis of data on the 
121 mills that discharged directly to Canadian waters in 1987.” 
From a comparative perspective, the analysis complements the 
comparable study by Magat and Viscusi on the U.S. industry.* 


1987 was chosen as the base year for analysis for two 
reasons. When the federal pulp mill regulations were issued in 
1971, the Minister of the Environment promised that existing 
mills would be given a reasonable period to comply with the new 
standards. The choice of 1987 thus provides a generous allowance 
of time for mills to meet the 1971 regulations. The second 
reason is that 1987 data were collected before the announcement 
that dioxins had been detected in pulp mill effluents prompted 
regulatory reform. Since the analysis here is concerned 
primarily with equilibrium performance, it is appropriate to 


°7 K.E.A. de Silva, Pulp and Paper Modernization Grants Program -- An Assessment, (Ottawa: Economic 
Council of Canada, 1988), 105. 


°° Federal and provincial subsidies to the industry included the Accelerated Capital Cost [tax] 
Allowance, which allowed mills to shift up to 50 percent of the cost of pollution abatement onto the federal 
and provincial governments, as well as the Cooperative Pollution Abatement Research Program, and the Program 
to Stimulate the Development and Demonstration of Pollution Abatement Technology (DPAT), which together 
provided roughly $13 million in federal subsidies for research. 


°° Cited in Geoffrey R. Weller, "Resource Development in Northern Ontario: A Case Study in Hinterland 
Politics," in O.P. Dwivedi, Resources and the Environment: Policy Perspectives for Canada, (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1980), 263. 


“© mills that discharge to municipal sewers are not directly covered by federal regulations and thus 
have not been included here. After eliminating mills for which there was missing data, and combining two 
B.C. mills that share a waste treatment system, 116 mills were included in the analysis. 


“1 Magat and Viscusi, "Effectiveness of the EPA’s Regulatory Enforcement." 
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focus on rates of compliance before the dioxin furor. 


The analysis is limited in several respects by data 
availability. In seeking quantitative measures of enforcement 
activity, students of the U.S. regulatory regime are at a 
distinct advantage. The formal and litigious U.S. approach to 
regulation has produced centralized databases of enforcement 
activity at both the State and federal level. Records not only 
are kept; they are also publicly available. In contrast, the 
closed, informal, and decentralized nature of Canadian 
enforcement has meant that consistent records often have not been 
kept, and where they do exist, they can be extremely difficult to 
access. In fact, an initial request for access to federal 
compliance data was met with the remarkable response that the 
information could not be released until it was verified by the 
regulated industry. Data on individual mills’ discharges, and 
regulatory requirements, and thus compliance status eventually 
was provided by Environment Canada. However, nationally 
consistent records of enforcement activity (e.g., inspections, 
warning letters, and prosecutions) simply do not exist. 


The Variables 


Ordinary least squares regressions were performed for 
several dependent variables: annual average discharges of BOD 
and TSS per ton of product, and compliance status for BOD, TSS, 
and toxicity. The concept of compliance requires some 
explanation. As of 1987, only those mills constructed or 
substantially rebuilt after 1971 were formally covered by the 
Canadian regulations. The federal standards represented only 
guidelines for older mills, which remained subject the Act’s more 
stringent prohibition of all discharges. In practice, however, 
Environment Canada exercised its discretion with respect to 
enforcement by treating the guidelines as the regulatory 
objectives for existing mills. Therefore, it has been assumed 
that a mill is in compliance if its annual average discharge 
satisfies the regulations in the case of new mills, or the 
guidelines in the case of older mills.” 


The determination of compliance with respect to the toxicity 
standard is particularly problematic. Toxicity tests of mills’ 
discharges are performed infrequently, typically only once or 
twice a year per mill. Some mills are never tested. When 
multiple test results are available, reliance on an average value 


42 Federal BOD and TSS standards are written in terms of production weighted averages not to be 
exceeded on any day. However, in practice, they have been interpreted by federal officials as requirements 
to be met on an annual basis, which is a much easier standard for mills to meet. In fact, Environment 
Canada assumes that a given annual average requirement is comparable to a daily average requirement 2.5 
times greater. Although the approach taken here was to adopt the federal practice of interpreting the 1971 
standards as if they were annual average requirements, it bears emphasis that it is an extremely lenient 
definition of compliance. 
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is not an option, since the test produces a qualitative pass/fail 
result (either the fish live or they don’t). Finally, the 
toxicity tests performed by the provinces often were not fully 
consistent with the protocol for the federal toxicity standard. 
In light of these sources of uncertainty, the approach taken was 
to estimate upper and lower bounds of compliance, corresponding 
to generous and strict standards of interpretation of the 
toxicity test data for individual mills.® 


What factors might be expected to influence mills’ 
discharges and compliance? Studies of the implementation of U.S. 
health, safety, and environmental regulations have found that 
"task factors," that is, measures of the nature and severity of 
the problem being regulated, are important determinants of 
enforcement activity.” Four different task factors were 
considered: process type, mill size, availability of government 
subsidies, and mill age. The underlying assumption in each case 
was that a firm will be more willing to reduce its discharges the 
lower the costs of doing so. 


Process type could be a factor because some processes 
produce higher levels of discharges or are inherently more costly 
to control. To allow for that possibility, the nine categories 
used by Environment Canada to classify mills were included as 
dummy variables.* Economies of scale could make it is easier 
for large mills to comply than small ones. Thus, annual average 
daily production was included as an independent variable. The 
availability of government subsidies also would be expected to 
lessen mills’ resistance to compliance. A dummy variable was 
included to distinguish between mills that received Pulp and 
Paper Modernization Program or other regional development 
grants.“ Finally, because it is less expensive for a new mill 
to meet environmental standards in the first place than for an 
existing mill to retrofit pollution controls, another dummy 
variable was included to distinguish between mills constructed 
before and after 1971, when the federal regulations were issued. 


“3 To determine the lower bound, noncompliance was assumed if toxicity test data were not available, if 
the provincial test was significantly less stringent than the federal requirement, or if a mill failed any 
one of the tests performed in the preceding year. With respect to the upper bound, mills were given the 
benefit of the doubt with respect to missing data, inconsistent provincial standards, and an occasional 
failed test, as long as the majority of tests indicated compliance. 


“ John T. Scholz and Feng Heng Wei, "Regulatory Enforcement in a Federalist System," American 
Political Science Review, 80 (1986): 1249-1270; B. Dan Wood, "Modelling Federal Implementation as a System: 
The Clean Air Case," American Journal of Political Science, 36 (1992): 40-67. 


“© The categories are deinking, building board, kraft pulp and paper, kraft pulp only, mechanical 
pulping, newsprint (sulphite pulp), other paper and board, semi-chemical pulping, and other sulphite 
processes. 


*6 Data for mills in Eastern Canada only was obtained from de Silva, Pulp and Paper Modernization 
Grants Program, 106-110. 
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Unfortunately, as noted above, no independent measures of 
enforcement activity are available. Instead, stringency of 
enforcement has been treated as a residual category by including 
the provinces as dummy variables. This approach effectively 
evaluates provincial enforcement of federal standards. Although 
the financial incentives for provinces to implement federal 
environmental statutes do not compare to those faced by U.S. 
State governments, which stand to lose substantial federal 
grants, most Canadian provinces have either signed Accords in 
which they agreed to enforce standards at least as stringent as 
those issued by the federal government, or accepted 
responsibility specifically for administration of the Fisheries 
Act. The only province not falling into at least one of those 
two categories is Newfoundland. 


Overlapping federal and provincial jurisdiction presents 
another methodological problem. Should a given mill’s 
performance be attributed to the enforcement practices of federal 
or provincial authorities? The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that federal authority has not been exercised 
uniformly in all provinces. However, a study by the Law Reform 
Commission of Canada concluded that provincial enforcement has 
been much more influential than federal efforts in virtually 
every province, since Environment Canada deliberately left the 
task of enforcement to the provinces throughout the 1970s and 
1980s. 


Results 


BOD Discharges and Compliance 


Table 1 presents the results of an ordinary least squares 
regression performed with BOD discharges as the dependent 
variable. In light of the allowance made for mill type in the 
federal regulations, the effect of process type on actual BOD 
discharges is not surprising. Average BOD discharges from 
different processes ranged from 10.5 kilograms per air-dried ton 
of product (kg/ADt) in the case of mechanical pulping to 140 
kg/ADt for "other sulphite" mills. 


Because the dependent variable was normalized for 
production, the significance of the production variable suggested 
an economy of scale effect, allowing larger mills to make greater 
strides in controlling their effluents. The difference between 
the BOD discharges of largest and smallest mills in the database 
would be roughly 27 kg/ADt, all else being equal. Magat and 


47 Huestis, "Pilot Study Report," 81. 
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Viscusi reported a similar effect of mill capacity in the us.* 


Mill age also had a significant effect. Mills constructed 
after 1971 performed better than older mills, by 15 kg/ADt on 
average. The coefficients of the provincial variables generally 
were smaller than those of the process categories, and less 
likely to be statistically significant. 


The results of a regression for BOD compliance status are 
presented in Table 2. As expected, the level of statistical 
significance of process categories generally was lower for BOD 
compliance than for actual BOD discharges, since variations due 
to differential standards had been eliminated. However, it is 
noteworthy that there were any differences among process 
categories at all, since the federal standards were designed to 
be equally feasible for all types of mills. The effect was most 
pronounced for four process categories -- Kraft pulp mills, Kraft 
pulp and paper mills, mechanical pulp mills, and other paper 
mills -- which were between 38% and 57% more likely to comply 
than sulphite newsprint mills. 


The positive coefficient of the production variable 
indicates that large mills were more likely to comply with BOD 
requirements than small ones. All else being equal, the largest 
mill in the database would be roughly a third more likely to 
comply with BOD standards than the smallest. Interestingly, the 
coefficient of mill age was negative (although not statistically 
significant), suggesting that newer mills were actually less 
likely to comply with BOD requirements than older mills. With 
the exception of Newfoundland, which had significantly lower 
rates of compliance, the effect of province was again less 
pronounced than that of process type. 


TSS Discharges and Compliance 


The results of the regression for TSS discharges are 
presented in Table 2. Once again, process variables had the 
largest impact, accounting for a range of TSS discharges between 
8.9 kg/ADt and 24.5 kg/Adt. As expected, new mills had 
significantly lower TSS discharges than those constructed before 
1971. In addition, economies of scale were evident, with the 
difference between the largest and smallest mill accounting for 
about 5 kg/ADt TSS. While in general province still elicited 
smaller coefficients and larger standard errors than process 
variables, mills in Newfoundland did have significantly higher 
discharges and Ontario mills significantly lower discharges than 
the reference Quebec mills. 


48 However, as the authors acknowledged, since they included no independent measure of mill age, and 
since older mills tend to be smaller, the observed effect probably also reflected the greater difficulty of 
retrofitting older mills. (Magat and Viscusi, "Effectiveness of the EPA’s Regulatory Enforcement," 349.) 
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The results of the regression for TSS compliance status are 
also presented in Table 2. As with BOD, process type continued 
to have an impact on rates of compliance, even though the federal 
standards make allowance for different types of mills. In 
general the effect of province was more pronounced than for BOD 
compliance. Although there was again evidence of an economy of 
scale effect, it was smaller than for BOD compliance. 


As with BOD compliance, mill age had little effect on TSS 
compliance, even though it was an important determinant of both 
BOD and TSS discharges. This suggests that although it is easier 
to incorporate controls in new mills, a fact reflected in both 
the requirements and actual mill performance, once built, new 
mills apparently are just as inclined to resist compliance and 
just as likely to get away with it. 


Compliance with the Toxicity Standard 


The results of regressions performed for toxicity compliance 
are presented in Table 3. The federal toxicity standard differs 
from the BOD and TSS standards in that it applies equally to all 
mills, regardless of age or process type. Thus, it is less 
surprising that process type was significant, since some types of 
mills would be expected to have greater difficulty complying with 
the standard than others. As with TSS compliance, provincial 
coefficients were comparable in magnitude to the process 
coefficients, but generally subject to greater statistically 
uncertainty. 


Impact of Government Subsidies on Compliance 


Only mills in Eastern Canada were eligible for grants from 
the Pulp and Paper Modernization Program. For that reason, the 
effect of subsidies was investigated only for mills in Eastern 
Canada. Ninety-four mills were considered, 69 of which received 
federal grants between 1979 and 1985. 


As indicated in Table 4, the coefficient of the dummy 
variable indicating whether or not a given mill received a 
federal subsidy had the expected sign with respect to each of 
BOD, TSS, and toxicity compliance. Mills that received federal 
subsidies were 23% more likely to comply with BOD requirements, 
19% more likely to comply with TSS requirements, and 25% more 
likely to meet the toxicity standard.” Although mills that 
received subsidies were more likely to comply than those that did 


4° The rationale for relying on the strict definition of ‘toxicity is as follows. In Western Canada, 
the differences between the two values for toxicity compliance typically reflect differences in the type of 
test used by federal and provincial officials, while in Eastern Canada, the differences generally reflect 
missing data. Interviews with provincial officials indicated that a common reason for the absence of test 
results is that there is no reason to perform expensive tests if it is virtually certain that a mill will 
fail. Thus, giving the benefit of the doubt for missing data is overly generous in Eastern Canada. 
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not, their performance nonetheless fell far short of the Pulp and 
Paper Modernization Program’s promise of full compliance. 

Despite an average grant of more than $10 million per mill, the 
compliance rates of mills that received grants were only 61% for 
BOD, 69% for TSS, and 29% for toxicity. The proverbial donkey 
apparently did not have to move far to receive a $10 million 
carrot. 


Summary 


In 1988, an Environment Canada study concluded, with 
considerable understatement, that "less than ideal progress has 
been made during the last 17 years in bringing the pulp and paper 
industry into compliance with federal effluent regulations."” 
Even allowing for the fact that gradual compliance by existing 
mills was foreseen from the start, implementation of the Canadian 
federal regulations must be viewed as a profound failure. 


Confronted by persistent noncompliance, Canadian regulators 
responded by repeatedly renegotiating mills’ schedules for 
compliance. Rather than demanding that the industry’s 
performance rise to meet their standards, federal and provincial 
officials lowered their own expectations to the level that the 
industry was willing to achieve.*!' When coaxing failed, federal 
and provincial governments resorted to subsidies, also with 
surprisingly little effect despite the state’s generosity. 


The statistical analysis revealed that process type was the 
most significant factor affecting Canadian mills’ environmental 
performance. Since Canadian standards allow for differences 
among different processes, it is not surprising that different 
types of mills had very different discharges. However, the 
variation in performance was greater than that envisioned by the 
federal standards. Clearly, some types of mills were more 
inclined to comply with federal effluent standards than others. 
Interestingly, Magat and Viscusi reported no significant effect 
of process type on either BOD discharges or status of compliance, 
indicating that U.S. officials enforce their regulations more 
even-handedly than do their Canadian counterparts.™ 


The findings also confirmed the presence of significant 
economies of scale in pollution control. The significance of 


° William F. Sinclair, "Controlling Pollution from Canadian Pulp and Paper Manufacturers: A Federal 
Perspective," Environment Canada, 1988, 164. [CHECK PAGE] 


°' In explaining why many permits issued by his province did not include the federal standards for 


toxicity, one provincial official explained, "There’s no point even including a toxicity requirement in the 
permit unless the mill has secondary treatment, unless you want to charge them every day." 


52 Magat and Viscusi, "Effectiveness of EPA’s Regulatory Enforcement", 353. This finding could, 
however, be an artifact of the authors reliance on SIC categories, of which only four apply to US mills, 
rather than the more finely divided process categories used here. 
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task factors, such as mill type and size, is consistent with the 
hypothesis that firms offer more resistance the more costly it is 
to comply with environmental standards. Although that conclusion 
is hardly surprising, it bears emphasis that compliance status 
reflects not only a mill’s willingness to comply, but regulators’ 
tolerance of noncompliance. Significant differences in rates of 
compliance among different types of mills suggests that 
regulators either were unable or unwilling to extract compliance 
from some sectors of the industry. 


In general, provincial location had a less pronounced effect 
on mill performance than task factors. Magat and Viscusi offered 
a similar conclusion with respect to region in the U.S. case. 
However, it seems unlikely that the substantial degree of 
uniformity in provincial enforcement was the result of a 
harmonizing federal influence, as is likely in the United States, 
since Environment Canada played virtually no enforcement role in 
the 1970s and early 1980s. Rather, the analysis suggests that, 
in the absence of a significant federal enforcement presence, 
provincial governments were equally ineffective in enforcing 
environmental standards for the pulp and paper industry. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


In 1987, 69% of Canadian mills complied with federal BOD 
standards on an annual average basis. At first glance, that 
figure appears only marginally lower than the U.S. monthly BOD 
compliance rate of 75% reported by Magat and Viscusi for 1982 to 
1985. However, the difference looms larger when one considers 
the important question of averaging times. A mill facing the 
same numerical standard on a monthly and annual average basis 
would find it much easier to comply with the latter, since months 
with high discharges could be balanced against those when 
discharges were lower than usual. 


On closer examination, Magat and Viscusi reported that only 
94% of mills were not in "significant noncompliance", defined as 
a violation of monthly average requirements for any 4 months in a 
6 month period, or violation for any two months in that period 
that exceed the standard by 40%. Luken averaged between 2 and 
26 months of data for each mill to arrive at 86% BOD 


compliance.™* Finally, perhaps closest to the Canadian standard, 


the U.S. General Accounting Office reported that 98% of mills in 


83 Magat and Viscusi, "Effectiveness of the EPA’s Regulatory Enforcement," 343. 


54 Luken, Efficiency in Environmental Regulation, 188. 
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their sample met federal requirements based on a two year 
average.» It thus seems likely that if U.S. mills’ performance 
was evaluated based on annual averages, as Canadian mills’ 
performance has been, the rate of compliance for BOD would be 
between 86% and 98%, significantly higher than the 69% Canadian 
figure. 


With respect to TSS, only Luken has analyzed U.S. mills’ 
compliance reports. Using his definition of compliance, which 
was strictest of the three U.S. studies in the case of BOD, 
Lukens estimated that 92% of American pulp mills comply with 
their TSS limits. The comparable figure for Canadian mills is 
only 59%. With respect to both BOD and TSS, substantially higher 
levels of compliance were achieved in the U.S. even though U.S. 
standards were much more stringent than Canadian federal 
standards, and U.S. mills had fewer years to comply after 
promulgation of the regulations. Finally, even though the U.S. 
has not promulgated a toxicity standard, it is likely that a 
substantially higher fraction of U.S. mills than the 30% that 
comply in Canada would meet the Canadian toxicity standard, since 
more stringent BOD standards in the U.S. forced virtually every 
mill in that country to install secondardy treatment, the 
technology needed to meet the toxicity standard.” 


In many respects, the Canadian and U.S. regulatory regimes 
are similar. Both countries have adopted national standards for 
different sectors of the industry based on "best practicable 
technology." Both countries have relied on subnational 
enforcement. The most obvious difference lies in their divergent 
approaches to implementation. Canadian regulators are more 
inclined to bend the rules when they perceive that regulated 
firms are making good faith efforts, and to negotiate informal 
compliance schedules when firms fail to comply. In contrast, 
U.S. regulators tend to adopt a more rigid interpretation of 
federal standards, and to resort more frequently to prosecution 
in the face of noncompliance. The findings thus constitute prima 
facie evidence that cooperative enforcement is less effective 
than the more prosecution-oriented approach, at least in North 
America. 


Might alternate explanations account for the poor 
performance of Canadian mills and regulators? Two task factors 
merit exploration in future work. First, there is a higher 
proportion of paper mills in the U.S., as compared to the pulp 
mills and integrated pulp and paper mills, which are more common 
in Canada. Paper mills generally have lower discharges and thus 


55 GAO, "Water Pollution," 14. 


5° Norman Bonsor, Neil McCubbin, John B. Sprague, Kraft Mill Effluents in Ontario, (Toronto: 
Environment Ontario, 1988). 
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may be better able to comply with environmental standards. On 
the other hand, both Canada and the United States have adopted 
more stringent standards for paper mills to reflect that fact. 


A related, second point is that a higher proportion of U.S. 
mills may be located in urban areas, thus presenting a more 
immediate threat to public health.” Wood has reported that in 
the area of air pollution control, U-S. regulators tend to step 
up the level of enforcement in response to problems of great 
severity.™ In addition, the possibility of a greater 
preponderance of "company towns" in Canada could create greater 
political resistance to compliance by lending mills’ threats of 
closure greater force. 


One might argue that the Canadian version of cooperative 
enforcement is flawed. Scholz has demonstrated formally that the 
jdeal enforcement officer is generally forgiving, but vengeful in 
response to persistent noncompliance.” Canadian regulators have 
been abundantly forgiving, but seldom vengeful. However, while 
the Canadian model of cooperative enforcement may fall short of 
the ideal, it represents an empirical point of reference to the 
real world performance of U.S. regulators, which undoubtedly also 
fall short of the ideal of legalistic enforcement. 


A related challenge might arise from those who argue that 
there are two distinct characteristics of enforcement -- 
cooperativeness, and stringency.” In other words, the problem 
may not be that the Canadian regulators are more cooperative than 
their American counterparts, but that they are less stringent. 


While that possibility certainly demands further consideration, 
there is reason to question whether stringency and 
cooperativeness are in fact independent." Vengeful behaviour is 
an anathema to a culture of cooperation for several reasons. 
Enforcement officers may interpret directives from their 
superiors to pursue voluntary compliance as unwillingness to 


57 the two points are related because paper mills are more frequently located in cities, because they 
do not need to be close to raw fibre (i.e., the forest). In the U.S., less than 10% of direct discharging 
pulp mills have fewer than 30,000 households (suggesting a population of about 100,000) within a 30 mile 
radius. (Lukens, Efficiency in Environmental Regulation, 52.) In contrast, 90% of Canadian pulp mill 
capacity is located in cities of less than 100,000 people. (Industry, Trade, and Commerce Canada, Review of 
the Canadian Forest Products Industry, (Ottawa: Department of Industry, Trade, and Commerce, 1978). 


58 8. Dan Wood, “Modeling Federal Implementation as a System: The Clean Air Case," American Journal of 
Political Science, 36 (1992): 40-67, 59. 


5° Scholz, "Cooperation, Deterrence, and the Ecology of Regulatory Enforcement." 


8 Scholz, "Cooperative Regulatory Enforcement;" Robert A. Kagan, “Editor’s Introduction: 
Understanding Regulatory Enforcement," Law and Policy, 11 (1989): 89-119. 


81 scholz does hypothesize that there may be an interactive effect such that "there may be a minimal 
level of [enforcement] stringency below which cooperation would no longer contribute to effectiveness." 
Scholz, “Cooperative Regulatory Enforcement," 128. 
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negotiated compliance beyond the limits of genuine good faith 
efforts.” They may also internalize resistance to prosecution. 
Students of cooperative enforcement have often observed that 
officials perceive the need to resort to prosecution as a 
personal failure.*® Again, regulators would be inclined to 
persist in negotiations beyond the point of usefulness. The 
personal relationship between regulator and polluter that 
characterizes cooperative enforcement also may generate sympathy 
for polluters’ plight among regulators, a form of "capture." 


Finally, the relatively junior officials in regional offices 
who engage in day to day compliance negotiations may be 
especially vulnerable to threats of job loss from polluters. 

Such threats appear to have been influential in Canadian 
regulators’ willingness to grant mills ever more time to comply. 
An Environment Canada report argued in 1988 that critics of the 
federal government’s enforcement of pulp mill effluent 
regulations "ignore that government officials probably have 
decided against prosecution out of compassion for the hundreds, 
and sometimes thousands, of Canadians who could lose their 
livelihood as a result of overly zealous enforcement."“ It is 
noteworthy, that in the United States, where the legal regime 
precluded similar concessions, not a single mill closure has been 
attributed to environmental regulations, although similar threats 
were registered.® 


A credible threat of prosecution is essential if cooperative 
enforcement is to be effective. Yet for the reasons just noted, 
the culture of cooperative enforcement undermines that 
credibility. Not surprisingly, polluters catch on. The Canadian 
experience with environmental enforcement suggests that with no 
stick in sight, carrots and ear stroking make for a fat and 
contented, but quite immobile donkey. 


%2 Frank and Lombness, "Gaining Regulatory Compliance." 


* See, for instance, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., "Selecting Strategies of Social Control over Organizational 
Life," in Keith Hawkins and John M. Thomas, eds., Enforcing Regulation, (Boston: Kluwer-Nijhoff, 1984), 35. 


Sinclair, “Controlling Pollution," 110. 


* Bonsor, “Water Pollution Control and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry," 174. 
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Table 1 


Analysis of BOD Discharges 


BOD Discharge BOD Compliance 
(kg/ADt) Status 

Coeff Std Err Coeff* Std Err 
"New" -14.9 8.4 -0.03 0.14 
Deinking -33.8 , 0.31 
Building board -13.6 0.33 
Kraft pulp&paper -14.9 0.13 
Kraft pulp only -15.2 . 0.14 
Mechanical pulp -37.7 0.20 
Other paper -34.2 . 0.15 
Semi-chemical ig. ‘ 0.19 
Other sulphite é 0.23 
Production ‘ 1.5E-4 1.2E=-4 
B.C. ° 0.03 0.13 
Alberta 0.15 0.32 
Saskatchewan 0.10 0.43 
Manitoba ‘ -0.05 0.31 
Ontario -0.00 0.10 
Newfoundland -0.38 0.26 
N.B. -Q.11 0.16 
N.S. 0.16 0.24 
CONSTANT ** 0.29 0.12 
R_ squared 0.33 


* - A mill was assigned a compliance value of 1.0 if it was in 
compliance with federal requirements, and 0.0 if it was not in 
compliance. 


** - The reference category was comprised of Quebec sulphite 
newsprint mills built before 1971. 
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Table 2 


Analysis of TSS Discharges 


TSS Discharge TSS Compliance 
(kg/ADt) Status 
Coeff* Std Err Coeff* Std Err 
"New" -3.5 0.01 O25 
Deinking 
Building board 3.6 -0.68 0.35 
Kraft pulp&paper -0.08 0.14 
Kraft pulp only -0.11 0.15 
Mechanical pulp -0.28 0.21 
Other paper 0.25 0.16 
Semi-chemical -0.20 0.20 
Other sulphite -0.34 0.25 
Production 7.7E-5 1.4E-4 
B.C. -0.18 0.14 
Alberta 0.47 0.35 
Saskatchewan -0.54 0.47 
Manitoba -0.58 0.33 
Ontario 0.23 0.11 
Newfoundland -0.31 0.28 
N.B. -0. 2S 0.17 
N.S. Q.15 0.26 
CONSTANT** 0.59 0.13 
R_squared 0.33 
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* - A mill was assigned a compliance value of 1.0 if it was in 
compliance with federal requirements, and 0.0 if it was not in 
compliance. 


** - The reference category was comprised of Quebec sulphite 
newsprint mills built before 1971. 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Toxicity Compliance 


Compliance Compliance 

Strict Definition Generous Definition 
Variable Coefficient* Std Err. Coefficient* Std Err. 
"New" 0.16 0.14 0.11 0.16 
Production 9.1E-5 1.2E-4 1.1E-4 1.4E-4 
Deinking -0.00 0.30 0.53 0.34 
Building Board 0.41 0.32 0.38 0.36 
Kraft pulp&paper 0.13 0.13 0.24 0.15 
Kraft pulp only 0.13 0.39 0.15 
Mechanical pulp 0.19 0.44 0.21 
Other paper 0.14 0.69 0.16 
Semi-chemical 0.18 0.24 0.21 
Other sulphite ‘ 0.23 0.14 0.26 
B.C. O.i3 -0.04 0.15 
Alberta 0.31 0.52 6.35 
Saskatchewan ° 0.42 -0.46 0.47 
Manitoba ° 0.30 0.36 0.33 
Ontario ‘ 0.10 -0.06 0.43 
Newfoundland ‘ 0.16 0.26 0.28 
0.10 0.08 0.18 
N.S. -0.07 0.13 0.24 0.26 
CONSTANT** -0.07 -0.03 0.14 
R_ squared 0.30 0.24 


* - A mill was assigned a compliance value of 1.0 if it was in 
compliance with federal requirements, and 0.0 if it was not in 
compliance. 


** - The reference category was comprised of Quebec sulphite 
newsprint mills built before 1971. 
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Table 4 


Effect of Grants on Compliance in Eastern Canada 


BOD TSS Toxicity Compliance* 
Compliance* Compliance* (Strict Definition) 
Coeff Std Err Coeff Std Err Coeff Std Err 
New 0.18 0.19 0.27 0.18 0.46 0.17 
Production 2.0E-4 1.6E-4 3.7E-4 1.5E~-4 8.1E-5 1.4E-4 
Deinking 0.28 0.34 0.52 0.31 0.08 0.30 
Building Board 0.29 0.37 -0.42 0.34 0.61 60.33 
Kraft pulp&paper 0.30 0.16 -0.06 0.15 0.09 0.14 
Kraft pulp only 0.51 0.16 0.03 0.15 0.46 0.15 
Mechanical pulp 0.85 0.26 -0.12 0.25 0.42 0.24 
Other paper 0.63 0.17 0.43 0.16 0.60 0.15 
Semi-chemical 0.11 0.20 -0.14 0.29 -0.16 0.18 
Other Sulphite 0.21 0.28 -0.61 0.26 0.25 0.25 
Ontario -0.02 0.11 0.17 0.10 0.07 0.10 
Newfoundland -0.48 0.27 -0.39 0.26 0.14 0.25 
New Brunswick 0.06 0.18 -0.26 0.16 0.09 0.16 
Nova Scotia 0.20 0.25 0.22 0.24 0.26 0.23 
Grant 0.23 0.13 0.19 0.12 0.25 0.12 
Constant** 0.06 0.19 0.21 0.17 =-0.26 0.17 


* - A mill was assigned a compliance value of 1.0 if it was in 
compliance with federal requirements, and 0.0 if it was not in 
compliance. 


** - The reference category was comprised of Quebec sulphite 
newsprint mills built before 1971. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Over the past two decades virtually every state legislature has changed its rape laws. These 
changes fall into three general categories: (1) the definition of the offense; (2) the penalty 
structure; and (3) the evidentiary rules governing trial procedures (Berger et al., 1988).' 
Although all three areas of reform have generated controversy, perhaps none has stimulated a 
more heated debate than the shield provisions enacted in modifications of the evidentiary 


rules that govern trial processes. 


At the common law and for most of this century, defense attorneys enjoyed virtually 
unlimited discretion when cross-examining rape victims in criminal trials. Because the 
common law was particularly concerned with protecting men from false rape charges and 
because female chastity was an important societal concern, questions about the victim’s 
sexual history were automatically admissible in trial proceedings. This rule of automatic 
admissibility has prevailed in this century. As a consequence, many rape victims regarded 
trials as second offenses, while others speculated that victims did not report the offense or 


press charges because of a fear of additional trauma. 


The rape law reformers of the 1970’s and 1980’s focused on this issue of automatic 


admissibility and proposed shield provisions that would limit or eliminate questions on sexual 


' Statutory rape offenses have been included in most state penal codes. Although 
specific standards (i.e. age) varied, the strict liability offense typically was applied in cases 
of consensual teenage sex. In the rape law reforms of the past two decades, some statutory 
rape offenses were eliminated entirely. In other instances state legislatures focused on the 

sexual exploitation of children in contrast to consensual sexual activity. 
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history that could be put to female victims at trial. These so-called shield provisions varied 
in terms and scope. In some states, specific exceptions and procedures were mandated 
before any questions on victim sexual history could be raised. In others, judges retained 


considerable discretion with regard to both criteria for exceptions and related procedures. 


Not surprisingly, the shield provisions have come under some scrutiny, especially from the 
legal community. Law reviews are replete with complaints about the denial of 6th 
Amendment compulsory process (e.g. Tanford and Bocchino, 1980) on the one hand, while 
others argue that the statutory shield provisions vary dramatically with the result that some 
shields represent little improvement over the rule of automatic admissibility (e.g. Galvin, 
1986). Although heated, much of the legal debate does not distinguish symbolic from 
instrumental effects and few studies examine either the implementation or impact of specific 


rape law reforms. 


The research reported in this paper represents a social scientific consideration of this 
dimension of rape law reform. Designed in several stages, the general research consists of 
an analysis of the statutory shield provisions, an examination of state appellate court 


interpretation of these statutes, and finally a scrutiny of the impact of shield provisions in 


specific jurisdictions. In an earlier effort, differences in state shield statutes were examined 


against political, social, and demographic attributes of the fifty states (Call, Nice, and 
Talarico, 1991). That research demonstrated that differences in state shield provisions could 


be explained quite successfully with established predictors of state policy outputs. These 
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included religion (the percentage of Baptists in the population), population density, methods 


of judicial selection, and political ideology. 


In this segment of the research, we offer a profile of state appellate court interpretation of 
statutory shield provisions. Studying the corpus of appeals of state rape convictions in which 
the shield provision was challenged, we examine approximately five hundred decisions issued 
by intermediate appellate and state courts of last resort and offer a profile of state appellate 
treatment of shield statutes. Although multivariate analysis will provide a more definitive 
scrutiny of these cases, this preliminary analysis provides an interesting profile related to the 
nature of the conviction offense, characteristics of the court’s opinion, and particular 
treatment of shield provisions. In the process, the research sheds light on the significance of 
Statutory variation, state appellate court decision making, and the instrumental and symbolic 


dimensions of the more general rape law reform efforts. 


BACKGROUND 


As noted at the beginning of this paper, the rape law reforms enacted in the 1970’s and 


1980’s fell into three general categories related to the definition of the crime, the penalties 


provided, and evidentiary rules governing trial processes. Traditional or customary 
definitions of rape focused on vaginal penetration, the elements of force, and the absence of 
consent (Spohn and Horney, 1992). The reforms of the past two decades have resulted in an 


emphasis on sexual assault, an inclusion of different sexual acts (e.g. sodomy), and an 
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extension of the prohibition to men. Additionally, the definition of rape was substantially 


modified when corroboration requirements were abandoned. 


A considerable portion of state legislative changes in rape laws focused on the penalty 
structure for the crime. Although the U.S. Supreme Court had rejected capital punishment 


as a penalty for rape (Coker v. Georgia, 433 U.S. 584, 1977), state statutes carried heavy, 


albeit indefinite, terms. In response to concerns about proportionality and application, state 
legislatures modified rape penalties and, in some instances, specified mandatory minimum 


sentences. 


In addition to the aforementioned changes in or modifications of substantive criminal law 
provisions, procedural innovations were also included in the rape law reform of the past two 
decades. Of central importance here are the rape shield provisions that introduced 
evidentiary guidelines on the use or exclusion of testimony related to the victim’s sexual 


history. 


Again as noted earlier, these reforms were designed to limit or eliminate trial examination 
related to the victim’s sexual history and, in the process, to replace the common law tradition 


of automatic admissibility with specific standards and procedural requirements. Although 


virtually no state legislature concluded that trial consideration of victim sexual history was 


invariably prejudicial, state statutes varied considerably. In a 1980 study of state shield 


provisions, Tanford and Bocchino offered a five-category scheme for grouping statutes from 
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forty-six states. In this scheme, state shield provisions were classified as (1) those that 
admitted sexual history evidence on a simple showing of relevance under traditional 
evidentiary rules; (2) those that admitted sexual history evidence but required a hearing on 
admissibility for some uses of this evidence; (3) those that gave trial courts general discretion 


to admit sexual history evidence but only after a hearing and with some limitations on trial 


court discretion; (4) those that generally prohibited the introduction of sexual history 


evidence except in a few specifically defined situations; and (5) those that also generally 


prohibited sexual history evidence with a limited number of exceptions and with the 


additional requirement of a hearing. 


In a later law review analysis, Galvin offered a similar classification scheme. For Galvin, 
rape shield statutes fell into one of four categories, each titled with the name of the 
exemplifying state or jurisdiction. These consisted of (1) the Michigan shield provision; (2) 
the Texas model; (3) the federal scheme; and (4) the California approach. The Michigan 
type of shield represents the most stringent limitation on trial process as the legislature(s) 
explicitly presumed against sexual conduct evidence, specifically enumerated a limited 
number of exceptions, and, hopefully, left trial courts with little room to maneuver. The 
twenty-five states that follow this approach all allow sexual conduct evidence that pertains to 
the relationship between the complainant and the accused. A smaller segment permit victim 
sexual history evidence when the defense argues that the rape was committed by someone 


else, while the State of Michigan specifically allows sexual history evidence to establish 
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victim bias or motive for fabrication. Beyond this, however, there are few situations where 


sexual conduct history or evidence can be introduced. 


Galvin classified eleven state shield provisions under the Texas rubric. In these statutes, 
there is no presumption against the admissibility of sexual history evidence and considerable 
trial court discretion. In direct contrast to the approach of the Michigan legislature, state 
legislatures here permit virtually any sexual history evidence after judicial determination of 


admissibility in a mandatory in camera hearing. 


Galvin’s third category of statutory shield provisions refers to the federal model. In this 
category, seven states followed the Federal Rules of Evidence 412 which consists of 
something of a balance between the underinclusiveness of the Michigan approach and the 
overinclusiveness of the Texas variety. In the federal system, sexual conduct evidence is 
generally prohibited or presumed against with pronounced exceptions and a recognition of 
trial court discretion. Specifically, shield protection cannot be used with regard to the 
victim’s sexual relationship with the defendant and if the defense argues that the accused is 
not the source of the injury. However, federal rules also give trial courts the discretion to 


admit any other evidence that is “constitutionally required," albeit only after an in camera 


hearing. 


Galvin classifies the remaining state shield provisions under the "California approach." In 


these seven states, sexual conduct is divided into two general categories: substantive evidence 


and credibility evidence. Substantive evidence is typically invoked when the defense argues 


that the victim actually consented, while credibility evidence is offered to attack the 
complainant’s veracity. Only evidence related to the victim’s relationship with the accused 
can be used with regard to the issue of consent, while that related to credibility can only be 


used after relevance is determined in an in camera hearing. 


RELEVANT SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Most of the literature related to rape shield provisions and even the more general reforms of 
rape law is concentrated in law reviews. For the most part, these treatments consist of case 
studies (e.g. Kneedler, 1982), critiques of specific statutes (e.g. Dolce and Kuiffer, 1985; 
Kunzweiller, 1988), analyses of competing policy and constitutional demands (e.g. Tanford 
and Bocchino, 1980; Soshnick, 1987), and evaluations of related trial processes (e.g. Bohmer 
and Bluemberg, 1975). There are, albeit limited in number, some distinctly social scientific 


analyses of both the statutes and the impact that of these statutes on trial processes. 


Arguing that state legal policies need to be analyzed against operative economic, social, and 
political systems, Berger Searles, and Neuman (1988) analyzed general rape reforms efforts 
in the fifty states and found that the legal changes in question correlated with some 

dimensions of feminism and liberalism. However, they also emphasized that more law and 


order concerns and even political conservativism played a part in state legal changes. 
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Call, Nice and Talarico (1991) offered a similar study of statutory shield provisions in the 
first segment of the research project reported here. In this research differences in statutory 
shields were analyzed against five categories of state attributes or characteristics. These 
included (1) the nature of the problem of rape in the state; (2) ideological orientations of the 
electorate and political party leaders; (3) perspectives regarding women; (4) the socio- 
economic environment; and (5) the legal-judicial context. Interestingly, differences in shield 
provisions did not correlate with any of the measures of feminism (e.g. State ERA, passage 


of National ERA). However, the analysis indicated that strong shield statutes were found in 


states with large Baptist populations, that were sparsely populated, and that operated with 


partisan judicial selection systems. These correlations suggested that the passage of shield 
provisions probably had more to do with law and order sentiments and a concern with 
judicial discretion than with feminism. As emphasized in that article, however, the analysis 
only focused on a particular dimension of rape law reform and an equally particular 


conceptualization of statutory shield provisions. 


Of more direct interest to the focus of the research reported here are the studies dealing with 
the impact of rape law reform. In spite of the policy projections offered by most rape law 
reform advocates and in spite of the fears expressed by many members of the defense bar, 
little research has been conducted on the implementation and impact of the statutory reforms 
in question. The little research that has been conducted points to more symbolic than 
instrumental effects which suggests that the critiques and concerns expressed by legal 


scholars have been exaggerated. 


In a 1982 study, for example, Marsh, Geist, and Caplan looked at the impact of the 1974 
Michigan statutes. Relying on a time-series analysis of monthly crime statistics, they 
observed increases in the number of rape arrests and convictions. However, they did not 
observe any changes in the number of rapes reported to police. In interviews with criminal 
justice authorities, however, Marsh and her colleagues found that there was a prevailing 
assumption that the legal changes did result in less trauma for rape victims. The fact that the 
authors did not find any changes in reported rapes that could be ascribed to the changes in 
the law, however, belies those perceptions and suggests a more symbolic than instrumental 


impact. 


In a related investigation, Caringella-MacDonald (1984) also looked at the 1974 Michigan 
statutory reforms and examined case attrition and conviction rates for rape. Comparing data 
on sexual conduct cases in Kalamazoo County and other Michigan jurisdictions from 1975 to 
1977, Caringella-MacDonald concluded that differences in rates of attrition and conviction 
were only indirectly related to changes in Michigan law. Her conclusion that there were 
increases in arrests and convictions but not rapes reported to police generally confirms what 


Marsh, Geist, and Caplan found. 


Other research on the impact or effect of rape law reform efforts has come to similar 


conclusions, namely that changes in rape laws have had no effect on rates of reported rapes 


and little if any effect on the probability of arrests and convictions (Horney and Spohn, 1991 


and 1992; Largen, 1988; Polk, 1985). Of this general research, the most comprehensive is 
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Horney and Spohn’s extensive study of the effects of rape law reform in six jurisdictions 
(Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston, Atlanta, and Washington D.C.). Studying court 
cases for a fifteen year period (1970 - 1984) Horney and Spohn used time-series analysis to 
examine the effects of legal changes on reports of rape, indictments, and sentencing. 
Although the pattern of cases varied somewhat from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, the study 
concluded that the legal changes failed to live up to many reformers’ expectations. To be 
sure, Horney and Spohn do not discount the importance of symbolic effects and acknowledge 
that those effects may contribute to attitudinal change that is both long-term and difficult to 
measure. But it still remains that initial social scientific research documents limited 


instrumental effects of rape law reforms. 


RESEARCH ON STATE APPELLATE COURT DECISION MAKING 


Underlying the research reported here is the contention that studies of statutory 
implementation and impact have to include some scrutiny of state appellate court 
interpretation. The previously cited studies of the impact of rape law reforms focus 
understandably and appropriately on trial court data. This is important and constitutes an 
appropriate focus of study. Equally important, however, are patterns of relevant state 


appellate court decision making. Appellate court interpretation of statutory shield provisions 


and response to defendant procedural claims, for example, may limit or condition trial court 


processes. Even in their own right, appellate court decisions constitute judgments that merit 
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examination as public policy regardless of the degree to which trial court behavior is affected 


or limited. 


With specific attention to rape law reform, systematic attention to appellate court decision 
making is limited. There are, to be sure, numerous law review articles that focus on 
particular cases and appellate court interpretation of specific statutes (e.g. Baida, 1982; 
Ballard, 1985; Conour, 1989; Evans, 1987; Hatchett, 1984; Kunzweiler, 1988; Williams, 
1983; Spector and Foster, 1982; Gale, 1982; Winters, 1989). For the most part, these 


treatments are limited to selected cases or jurisdictions. 


In some contrast there is a limited number of more expansive studies of appellate court 


interpretation of statutory shield provisions and other dimensions of rape law reforms. These 


include Soshnick’s 1987 study of state appellate court decisions in New Hampshire, Texas, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut; Tuerkheimer’s consideration of specific cases from 


several jurisdictions; and Galvin’s examination of 370 state appellate court decisions. 


The findings of these studies are not entirely consistent. Soshnick concludes that states with 
facially clear and restrictive provisions have had problems with courts that go beyond the 
legislative restrictions and generally look for opportunities to redress injustices to defendants. 
At the other extreme, Soshnick emphasized that statutes that provide little direction yield 
more amorphous and conflicting results. Tuerkheimer comes to a similar conclusion when 


he observes that appellate efforts to balance defendant’s Sixth Amendment rights with victim 
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privacy have not been fine tuned. In short, he concludes that the general appellate process is 


muddied. 


Of these studies, the most comprehensive analysis is provided by Galvin in her consideration 
of statutory shield differences and state appellate court interpretation. Examining both 
statutory provisions and selected appellate court interpretations (Galvin claims an analysis of 
370 cases but does not offer a comprehensive profile.), she noted that statutory distinctions 
impacted appellate decision making. In states with the more restrictive Michigan statute, 
appellate courts strained to uphold the shield provision while also relying on legislative 
history and even political considerations to allow the introduction of sexual conduct evidence. 
At the other extreme, Galvin examined appellate cases with the more flexible and 
discretionary Texas statute and concluded that unfettered discretion resulted in almost 
automatic admission of the evidence in question. Galvin’s examination of statutory shield 
provisions and selected appellate court interpretations led her to offer a compromise shield, 


so to speak, where judicial discretion is limited and directed but not unduly restricted. 


The research reported here picks up where Galvin let off, so to speak. In the previously 
cited studies of state appellate court interpretation, legal scholars seemed to emphasize that 
statutory differences yield very different appellate court decisions. In short, they argued that 
the muddied, ambiguous, and inconsistent pattern of state appellate court decisions was a 
function of hastily and poorly written statutes. While we do not argue that statutory 


differences are irrelevant, we are not entirely sure that state appellate court decisions are as 
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inconsistent or varied as the legal literature suggests. To test this and other propositions, we 


offer a more systematic and comprehensive profile of related state appellate court decisions. 
This research is directed at several objectives: (1) it provides a general picture of state 
appellate court decisions; (2) it serves as the basis for more systematic investigation of the 
implementation and impact of rape law reforms; and (3) it suggests some hypothesis and 
sheds some light on state appellate court processes. In all of this, however, it is important to 
note that the current report is preliminary. More definitive social scientific analyses require 


multivariate, statistical treatment planned for the next stage of the project. 


METHODOLOGY AND RESULTS 


Research first required an identification of state appellate court decisions that focused to 
some degree on the issue of statutory shield provisions. Using Lexis and Westlaw search 
procedures, we identified approximately 500 decisions that were issued from 1975 to 1990. 
Each case was briefed and then coded with specific attention to three major dimensions. 
These included (1) characteristics of the crime; (2) general characteristics or features of the 


court decision; and (3) specific treatment of issues related to the statutory shield provision. 


No propositions or hypotheses were tested against these data for this report. Rather, we 
offer a preliminary, descriptive profile. In this profile, we take each dimension and 
components therein and indicate the number and percentage of state appellate court decisions 


that fall in the specific category. In addition to the total or general descriptive summary of 
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the entire set of state appellate court decisions, we also offer profiles of state appellate court 
decisions in the statutory categories that Galvin advanced in her 1986 law review article. 
Although limited by simple descriptive statistics, this distinction does allow something of a 
preliminary test of Galvin’s proposition or argument, namely that state appellate court 
decisions vary by statutory type. In short, we can initially consider whether state appellate 


court decisions are markedly different in states that adopted contrasting shield provisions. 


What do we learn from this descriptive profile? Taking each of the three major dimensions, 
the results offer a profile of rape appeals, some insights on state appellate court decision 
making, and questions or hypotheses for future research. We’ll examine each in the 


remainder of this section. 


Profile of Appeals of Rape Convictions 


Table 1 provides an overview of the state appellate cases in terms of the basic or underlying 


offense. With these data we learn that half of the appeals that raise issues related to statutory 


shield provisions stem from cases involve acquaintances or friends. This is not surprising as 
one would not expect that the shield provision would be invoked and consequently challenged 
as frequently with cases involving strangers. What did come as a surprise, however, was the 
fact that a number of cases involved family members. Although 8.4% of the cases doesn’t 
represent an overriding proportion, the fact that shield provisions arose in incest cases was 


not anticipated. 
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Two other dimensions of the nature of the offense also seemed rather predictable: the fact 


that the crime occurred in a private or remote place and the fact that in most cases there was 


not a major injury in addition to the rape itself. This may or may not hold for all rape 


cases, but the profile does conform to what one might expect of cases where the shield 


provision was challenged on appeal. 


Profile of State Appellate Court Decision Making 


Table 2 provides a summary of the state court decisions and opinions. Interestingly, the 
cases are divided between intermediate appellate courts and those of last resort. More 
importantly, it is clear that state appellate courts generally affirmed trial court judgments. Of 
the total number cases, all counts and offenses were upheld in slightly under three-quarters of 
the decisions. Even when the appellate courts reversed trial court judgments, they typically 
remanded the case for retrial. There were very few outright reversals and even partial 
judgments for the appellant, suggesting that state appellate courts were not sympathetic to 


shield claims and/or not inclined to reverse criminal conviction on a serious offense. 


In those cases where appellate courts did reverse trial court convictions or other judgments, 
the reasons cited typically focused on trial court error or the misinterpretation or 
misapplication of statute. In these situations, it was obvious that state appeilate courts were 


cautious and disinclined to challenge legislative policy. It was also obvious that there is little 
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dissension in this area on state appellate courts as the vast majority of decisions were 


unanimous. 


Looking at other dimensions of appellate decisions and opinions, some interesting patterns 
emerge. State appellate courts generally focused on the procedural dimensions of shield 
claims, provided some or considerable detail on the offense in question in a majority of 
opinions, and offered some but not extensive discussion of the issues therein. Attention to 
the procedural rather than the constitutional dimension of shield claims is not surprising 
given general judicial reluctance to focus on questions of constitutionality. The attention to 
details about the offense suggests something of a crime control orientation, while the fact that 
opinions offered some but not extensive discussion suggests that appellate courts are not 


inclined or able to offer more lengthy, discursive treatments. 


Not surprisingly, the appellate courts generally relied on and discussed their own precedents 
in the opinions in question, However, in a number of cases the decisions of other state 
courts were cited and discussed, suggesting that persuasive precedents play a role in state 
appellate processes. Considering references to federal court decisions, it was a little 


surprising to find that slightly more than half of the cases offered no references. This could 


reflect limited federal court treatment of rape shield issues or a more general emphasis on 


state court decisions. 
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Case Dimensions Related to Rape Shield Provisions 


As noted with reference to Table 2, in the majority of cases, state appellate courts focused on 


procedural issues related to the shield and generally avoided a direct consideration of 


questions of constitutionality. As illustrated in Table 3, court responses were rather parallel. 


Although in a portion of cases (12.5%) state appellate courts directly concluded that the 
shield provision challenged was constitutional, in the majority of decisions the appellate 
judges focused only on issues of statutory interpretation. This is not surprising given the fact 
that appellants in the original trials raised the issue of victim consent which in turn features 
in many statutory exceptions to shield provisions. It is also not surprising given the general 


focus on procedural questions and related interpretations of statutory shield provisions. 


An interesting feature of this profile of state appellate court decision making is the degree to 
which the general patterns hold up when decisions are divided into the four categories that 
Galvin emphasized in her 1986 analysis. As noted earlier, Galvin drew particular attention 
to different types of shield provisions and emphasized that appellate court decisions were 
dramatically affected by these statutory differences. The profiles provided here suggest 
something of a contrast. With few exceptions, state appellate court decisions paralleled the 
more general or total profiles. Looking at characteristics of the offenses, the profile of state 
court decisions, and even appellate court treatment of rape shield issues, one finds little 
discrepancy between the pattern for the total set of cases and those in the four categories 


emphasized by Galvin. To be sure there are some obvious departures. In states that have a 
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shield provision like Michigan’s, the majority of cases were handled by intermediate 
appellate courts and in states with shield statutes like Federal Rule 412 there was 
considerably more unanimity in decisions. But on balance, the general profile of cases does 


not suggest the kind of variation Galvin emphasized in her qualitative assessment. 


CONCLUSION 


What does all of this suggest? For one thing, the descriptive profiles offered here suggests 
that social scientific scrutiny of court decisions can provide a different and perhaps 
contrasting profile to more traditional legal analyses. In legal reasoning generally and in 
appellate argument in particular, some have observed that attorneys and judges start with a 
set opinion and/or preference and simply look for particular cases that buttress the argument 
they want to make. In some respects, it may be that Galvin has taken that position. 
Although she claims to have scrutinized over 300 state appellate court decisions, her analysis 
does not include any overview or general assessment. Rather like most law review articles, 


she focuses more on individual decisions to illustrate general arguments or analyses. We 


don’t suggest any nefarious or deceptive approach here, but simply observe that lawyers 


think differently from social scientists and to emphasize that systematic and general efforts to 
describe a body of cases may yield results quite different from more case specific 


considerations. 
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On this point, it must be acknowledged that not all cases carry the same weight and those 
emphasized in law review articles may in fact be more important by virtue of citations in 


subsequent decisions. So, one needs to be careful when offering more general profiles. But 


the fact that the profiles of the appellate decisions when controlled, so to speak, for statutory 


differences yielded pretty much the same picture as the general description suggests that 
statutory differences - at least in shield provisions - might not be as important as assumed. 
To some degree, this is the tentative conclusion offered in the few studies that have tried to 
gauge the impact of rape law reforms. Simply put, the research that finds little evidence of 
instrumental effect suggests that, perhaps, in the final analysis trial courts manage to 
maneuver around statutory restrictions - even when those restrictions are regarded as very 


limiting. 


Certainly, the preliminary results offered in this paper suggests that appellate courts are 
pretty conservative - not necessarily in the ideological sense (although they may well be aptly 
described in those terms as well) - but in the sense that they are not inclined to challenge 
directly either the legislatures or their colleagues on the trial bench. The fact that most trial 
court decisions are upheld and that appellate judges focus primarily on statutory 
interpretation indicates that at least in this dimension of rape law reform, appellate tribunals 


play it rather safe. 


Where do social scientists go from here? The most general and most important question 


probably falls on the issue of legal reform. As noted at the outset and as illustrated in 


| 
| 
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countless articles, rape law reform has been heralded as one of the most important victories 
of the women’s movement. Even though the passage of rape law reforms probably owed as 
much, if not more, to ideological emphasis on crime control, the legislative victories 
embodied in the shield provisions and other changes represented one of the most tangible, 


political victories that women enjoyed in the 1970’s and 1980’s. 


Although definitive assessment obviously requires more research, some of the preliminary 
studies suggest that these reforms may not have had much instrumental impact. This 
combined with the pattern noted here that suggests that differences in statutory shield 
provisions may not have much of an impact on appellate decisions leads one to question the 
practical or instrumental effect of the legal reforms in question. In the process, one wonders 


if legal reforms in general are oversold and if those interested in change might be better 


advised to pursue other strategies. Of course, one could argue that legal reforms initially 


have more symbolic effect and that this, in turn, helps to prompt more substantive or 


instrumental changes. 


All of this discussion on the effects of rape law reform is obviously premature. Considerably 
more research needs to be done on related appellate court decisions and trial court practices. 
This profile reported here, though, suggests some questions for that research. How can we 
explain differences in appellate court decision making? If we consider the collective sum of 
appellate court decisions in a given state a type of policy output, is there any variation that 


can be explained with reference to state attributes? Are statutory differences in shield and 
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other rape law provisions as important as initially assumed? Do trial courts respect victim 


privacy as shield provisions dictate or do advocates of the adversarial code manage to 


maneuver around statutory restrictions? In short, are the adversarial approach and general 
defense bar strategies able to circumvent policies that are designed to protect particular 
classes of victims? When shield provisions are stringently applied, are they invoked more in 
defense of crime control objectives than the protection of victim privacy? These and other 
questions suggest that we have only begun to appreciate the more general dynamics of state 


appellate court decision making and legal reform, and the more particular effects of rape law 


reform. 
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Table 
Overview: Nature ¢ 


Items Total Michig 


Victim-Offender Relationship 
Stranger-Stranger 23.4% (114) 24.1% 
Aquaintance/Friend 51.2% (250) 48.2% 
Relative/Relative 8.4% (41) 9.4% 
Missing Data 17.0% (83) 18.2% 


488 


Place 
Private 50.2% (245) 
Public/Not Open 23.6% (115) 
Public 3.5% (17) 
Missing Data 22.7% 


488 


Injury 
Rape Only (303) 59.0% 
Rape & Minor Injury (74) 17.9% 
Rape & Major Injury (9) 1.6% 
Missing Data (102) 21.5% 
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Type of Court 
Intermediate Appellate 


Supreme Court 


Court Decision 
Upheld All Counts/Crimes 
Convict. Upheld/Sent. Reversed 
Upheld Some Cts/Some Reversed 
Reversed and Remanded 
Outright Reversal 
Combination 1-4 


Justification for Reversal 
Improper Jury Selection 
Prosecutorial Error 
Trial Court Error 
Judge’s Instructions 
Misapplication of Statute 
Misinterpretation of Statute 
Other 
Upheld-No Justification Provided 
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Items Total Michig 


State Precedent Cited 
None Cited 1.8% (9) 2.3% 
Cited 23.6% (115) 23.1% 
Discussed 74.0% (361) 73.9% 
Missing Data 0.6% (3) 0.7% 
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Precedents From Other States Cited 
None Cited (329) 
Cited (73) 
Discussed (82) 
Missing Data (4) 


488 


Reference to Federal Court 

Decisions 
None Cited 51.8% (253) 52.4% 
Cited 21.7% (106) 21.2% 
Discussed 25.6% (125) 25.4% 
Missing Data 0.8% (4) 1.0% 
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Table 2 (conti 


Items Total Michiga 


Court Opinion 
Unanimous 78.5% (383) 80.1% 
Divided 21.5% (105) 19.9% 
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Most Important Issue on Appeal 
Wrongful Conviction 0.4% (2) 0.3% 
Substantive Prohibition 0.4% (2) 0.0% 
Procedural Claim/Unrelated Shield 2.7% (13) 1.3% 
Procedural Claim/Related Shield 63.7% (311) 65.1% 
Constitutional Shield Claim 32.8% (160) 33.2% 


488 


Attention to Crime Detail in Opinion 
No Detail/Very Little 23.5% 
Some Detail 50.2% 
Considerable Detail 26.4% 


Nature of Court Opinion (Length) 
Cursory (very short) 5.3% 5.5% 
Some Deliberation of Issues 73.8% (360) 75.2% 
Very Deliberative (Lengthy) 20.7% (101) 19.2% 
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Appendix A 


Rape-Shield Statutes Listed By Approach* 


MICHIGAN APPROACH: 


Alabama: ALA. CODE sect. 12-21-203 (Supp. 1985) 
Florida: FLA. STAT. ANN. sect. 794.022(2)-(3) (West Supp. 
1985) 
Georgia: GA. CODE ANN. sect. 24-2-3 (1982) 
Illinois ILL. ANN. STAT. ch. 38, sect. 115-7 (Smith-Hurd 
Supp. 1985) 

Indiana: IND. CODE ANN. sect. 35-37-4-4 (Burns 1985) 

Kentucky: KY. REV. STAT. ANN. sect. 510.145 (1985) 

Louisiana: LA. REV. STAT. ANN. sect. 15:498 (West 1981) 

Maine: ME. R. EVID. 412 

Maryland: MD. ANN. CODE art. 27, sect. 461A (1982) 

Massachusetts: MASS. ANN. LAWS ch. 233, sect. 21B (Law. Co- 
cp. 1985) 

Michigan: MICH. COMP. LAWS ANN. sect. 750.520} (West Supp. 

1985) 

Minnesota: MINN. R. EVID. 404(c) 

Missouri: MO. ANN. STAT. sect. 491.015 (Vernon Supp. 1986) 

Montana: MONT. CODE ANN. sect. 45-5-511(4) (1985) 

Nebraska: NEB. REV. STAT. sect. 28-321 (Supp. 1984) 

New Hampshire: N.H. REV. STAT. ANN. sect. 632-A:6 (Supp. 
1983) 

North Carolina: N.C.R. EVID. 412 

Ohio: OHIO REV. CODE ANN. sect. 2907.02(D) (Page Supp. 

1984) 

Pennsylvania: 18 PA. CONS. STAT. ANN. sect. 3104 (1983) 

South Carolina: S.C. CODE ANN. sect. 16-3-659.1 (Law. Co- 
op. 1985) 

Tennessee: TENN. CODE ANN. sect. 40-17-119 (1982) 

Vermont: VT. STAT. ANN. tit. 13, sect. 3255 (Supp. 1985) 

Virginia: VA. CODE sect. 18.2-67.7 (1982) 

West Virginia: W. VA. CODE sect. 61-8B-11 (1984) 

Wisconsin: WIS. STAT. ANN. sect. 972.11(2), sect. 

971.31(11) (West 1985) 


TEXAS APPROACH 


Alaska: ALASKA STAT. sect. 12.45.045 (Supp. 1985) 
Arkansas: ARK. STAT. ANN. sect. 41-1810.1-.4 (1977 & Supp. 
1985) 

Colorado: COLO. REV. STAT. sect. 18-3-407 (1978) 

Idaho: IDAHO CODE sect. 18-6105 (1979) 

Kansas: KAN. STAT. ANN. sect. 21-3525 (Supp. 1984) 

New Jersey: N.J. STAT. ANN. sect. 2A:84A-32.1-.3 (West 
Supp. 1985) 

New Mexico: N.M.R. EVID. 413 

Rhode Island: R.I. GEN. LAWS sect. 11-37-13 (1981) 
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Appendix A (Cont.) 
TEXAS APPROACH (Cont. ) 


South Dakota: S.D. CODIFIED LAWS ANN. sect. 23A-22-15 
(1979) 
Texas: TEX. PENAL CODE ANN. sect. 22.065 (Vernon Supp. 
1986) 
Wyoming: WYO. STAT. ANN. sect. 6-2-312 (1983) 


FEDERAL APPROACH 


Federal: FED. R. EVID. 412 

Military: MIL. R. EVID. 412 

Connecticut: CONN. GEN. STAT. ANN. sect. 54-86f (West 1985) 
Hawaii: HAWAII R. EVID. 412 

Iowa: IOWA R. EVID. 412 

New York: N.Y. CRIM. PROC. LAW sect. 60.42 (McKinney 1981) 
Oregon: OR. REV. STAT. ANN. sect. 40.210 (1984) 


CALIFORNIA APPROACH 


California: CAL. EVID. CODE sect. 782, sect. 1103(b) (West 
Supp. 1986) 
Delaware: DEL. CODE ANN. tit. 11, sect. 3508, sect. 3509 
(1979) 
Mississippi: MiSS. CODE ANN. sect. 97-3-68, sect. 97-3-70 
(Supp. 1985) 
Nevada: NEV. REV. STAT. sect. 48.069, sect. 50.090 (1983) 
North Dakota: N.D. CENT. CODE ANN. sect. 12.1-20-14, sect. 
12.1-20-15 (1985) 
Oklahoma: OKLA. STAT. ANN. tit. 22, sect. 750 (West Supp. 
1985) 
Washington: WASH. REV. CODE ANN. sect. 9A.44.020 (West 
Supp. 1986) 


* Appendix reproduced from H. Galvin, "Shielding Rape Victims in 
the State and Federal Courts: A Proposal for the Second Decade." 
70 Minnesota Law Review (1986) at 906-907 (Appendix). 
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Appendix B 


State Appellate Court Cases Examined 


ALABAMA 


Duncan v. Alabama, 355 So.2d 745 (1978) 
Turley v. Alabama, 356 So.2d 1238 (1978) 
Wooten v. Alabama, 361 So.2d 1192 (1978) 
Knox v. Alabama, 365 So.2d 349 (1978) 
Struggs v. Alabama, 372 So.2d 49 (1979) 
Lawson v. Alabama, 377 So.2d 1115 (1979) 
Jackson v. Alabama, 375 So.2d 1271 (1979) 
Hollis v. Alabama, 380 So.2d 409 (1980) 
Smith v. Alabama, 409 So.2d 455 (1982) 
Young v. Alabama, No Cite (1982?) 

Smiley v. Alabama, 435 So.2d 202 (1983) 
Moseley v. Alabama, 448 So.2d 450 (1984) 
Darrow v. Alabama, 451 So.2d 394 (1984) 
Webb v. Alabama, 455 So.2d 223 (1984) 
Duncan v. Alabama, 461 So.2d 906 (1984) 


ALASKA 


Padgett v. Alaska, 590 P.2d 432 (1979) 
Moss v. Alaska, 620 P.2d 678 (1980) 

Baden v. Alaska, 667 P.2d 1275 (1983) 
Kvasnikoff v. Alaska, 674 P.2d 302 (1983) 
Patterson v. Alaska, 689 P.2d 146 (1984) 
Williamson v. Alaska, 692 P.2d 965 (1984) 
Oswald v. Alaska, 715 P.2d 276 (1986) 
Wood v. Alaska, 736 P.2d 363 (1987) 


ARIZONA 


Pope v. Superior Court of Arizona and Joseph Grier, 595 P.2d 946 
(1976) 

Arizona v. Quinn, 592 P.2d 778 (1978) 

Arizona v. Oliver, 760 P.2d 1071 (1988) 

Arizona v. Castro, 788 P.2d 1216 (1989) 


ARKANSAS 


Duncan v. Arkansas, 565 S.W.2d 1 (1979) 
Houston v. Arkansas, 582 S.W.2d 958 (1979) 
Bobo v. Arkansas, 589 S.W.2d 5 (1979) 
Sterling v. Arkansas, 590 S.W.2d 254 (1979) 
Marion v. Arkansas, 590 S.W.2d 288 (1979) 
Dorn v. Arkansas, 590 S.W.2d 297 (1979) 
Brewer v. Arkansas, 599 S.W.2d 141 (1980) 
Kemp v. Arkansas, 606 S.W.2d 573 (1980) 
Boreck v. Arkansas, 613 S.W.2d 97 (1981) 
Eskew v. Arkansas, 621 S.W.2d 220 (1981) 
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Manees v. Arkansas, 622 S.W.2d 166 (1981) 
Arkansas v. Small, 631 S.W.2d 616 (1982) 
Isom v. Arkansas, 655 S.W.2d 405 (1983) 

Fields v. Arkansas, 661 S.W.2d 359 (1983) 
Luckey v. Arkansas, 671 S.W.2d 757 (1984) 


CALIFORNIA 


California Chapman, 47 Cal.App.3d 597 (1975) 
California Blackburn, 56 Cal.App.3d 685 (1976) 
California Nemie, 87 Cal.App.3d 926 (1978) 
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Massachusetts Yelle, 459 N.E.2d 461 (1984) 
Massachusetts Edgerly, 435 N.E.2d 641 (1982) 
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Massachusetts Bohannon, 378 N.E.2d 987 (1978) 
Massachusetts Fetzer, 476 N.E.2d 981 (1985) 
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Massachusetts Elder, 452 N.E.2d 1104 (1983) 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Wilhelm, 476 N.W.2d 753 (1991) 
Michigan Kahn, 264 N.W.2d 360 (1978) 
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Michigan Slovinski, 420 N.W.2d 145 (1988) 
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Nebraska v. Schenck, 384 N.W.2d 642 (1986) 
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JERSEY 
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Carolina Stanton, 353 S.E.2d 385 (1987) 

Carolina Ollis, 348 S.E.2d 777 (1986) 

Carolina Parker, 333 S.E.2d 515 (1985) 
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North Carolina Clontz, 286 S.E.2d 793 (1982) 
North Carolina Galloway, 284 S.E.2d 509 (1981) 
North Carolina Porter, 269 S.E.2d 266 (1980) 
North Carolina White, 269 S.E.2d 323 (1980) 
North Carolina Fortney, 269 S.E.2d 110 (1980) 
North Carolina Smith, 263 S.E.2d 371 (1980) 
North Carolina Herring, 370 S.E.2d 363 (1988) 
North Carolina Watkins, 366 S.E.2d 876 (1988) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota v. Piper, 261 N.W.2d 650 (1977) 
North Dakota v. Brickzin, 319 N.W.2d 150 (1982) 


OHIO 


Ohio Collins, 396 N.E.2d 221 (1977) 
Ohio Graham, 58 Ohio St.2d 350 (1979) 
Ohio Gardner, 391 N.E.2d 337 (1982) 
Ohio Ferguson, 450 N.E.2d 265 (1983) 
Ohio Leslie, 471 N.E.2d 503 (1984) 
Ohio Williams, 477 N.E.2d 221 (1984) 
Ohio Magruder, 1985 WL 10039 

Ohio Cottrell, 1987 WL 6799 

Ohio Alvis, 1988 WL 85098 

Ohio Firman, 1990 WL 100630 

Ohio Garrett, 1990 WL 98222 

Ohio v. McMeans, 1990 WL 122571 


OKLAHOMA 


Cole v. Oklahoma, 634 P.2d 1313 (1981) 
Oklahoma v. Hawkes, 644 P.2d 111 (1982) 

Woods v. Oklahoma, 657 P.2d 180 (1983) 
Heavener v. Oklahoma, 706 P.2d 905 (1985) 
Teafatiller v. Oklahoma, 739 P.2d 1009 (1987) 
Tibbetts v. Oklahoma, 778 P.2d 925 (1989) 


OREGON 


Oregon v. Wattenberger, 776 P.2d 1292 (1989) 
Oregon v. Wright, 776 P.2d 1294 (1989) 
Oregon v. LeClair, 730 P.2d 609 (1986) 
Oregon v. Bowers, 646 P.2d 1354 (1982) 
Oregon v. Blake, 640 P.2d 605 (1982) 

Oregon v. Eggleston, 569 P.2d 1088 (1977) 
Oregon v. Jale, 557 P.2d 1358 (1976) 

Oregon v. Workman, 615 P.2d 1140 (1980) 
Oregon v. Lantz, 607 P.2d 196 (1980) 

Oregon v. Bennett, 637 P.2d 208 (1981) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Strube v. Pennsylvania, 418 A.2d 365 (1979) 
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Pennsylvania v. Duncan, 421 A.2d 257 (1980) 
Pennsylvania v. Folino, 439 A.2d 145 (1981) 
Pennsylvania v. Boone, 466 A.2d 198 (1983) 
Pennsylvania v. Majorana, 470 A.2d 80 (1983) 
Pennsylvania Quartman, 459 A.2d 995 (1983) 
Pennsylvania v. Barroner, 471 A.2d 104 (1984) 
Pennsylvania Black, 487 A.2d 396 (1985) 
Pennsylvania Taylor, 487 A.2d 947 (1985) 
Pennsylvania Jorgenson, 492 A.2d 2 (1985) 
Pennsylvania Williams, 496 A.2d 1213 (1985) 
Pennsylvania Baldwin, 502 A.2d 260 (1985) 
Pennsylvania v. Simmons, 513 A.2d 455 (1986) 
Pennsylvania v. Nenninger, 519 A.2d 433 (1986) 
Pennsylvania v. Appenzeller, 565 A.2d 172 (1989) 
Pennsylvania Johnson, 566 A.2d 184 (1989) 
Pennsylvania Lyons, 528 A.2d 975 (1987) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Lemon, 456 A.2d 261 (1983) 
Rhode Island v. Bernier, 491 A.2d 1000 (1985) 
Rhode Island v. Oliveira, 576 A.2d 111 (1990) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina v. Finley, 387 S.E.2d 88 (1989) 
South Carolina Parker and White, 257 S.E.2d 239 (1979) 
South Carolina McCoy, 261 S.E.2d 159 (1979) 
South Carolina Gunter, 256 S.E.2d 317 (1979) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Garritsen, 303 N.W.2d 817 (1981) 
South Dakota Willis, 370 N.W.2d 193 (1985) 
South Dakota v. Blalack, 434 N.W.2d 55 (1988) 
South Dakota v. Woodfork, 545 N.W.2d 332 (1990) 


TENNESSEE 


Walden v. Tennessee, 512 S.W.2d 635 (1976) 
Shockley v. Tennessee, 585 S.W.2d 645 (1978) 
Walters v. Tennessee, 578 S.W.2d 562 (1978) 
Johnson v. Tennessee, 589 S.W.2d 803 (1979) 
Tennessee v. Marquadis, 649 S.W.2d 15 (1982) 
Tennessee v. Burgin, 668 S.W.2d 668 (1984) 


TEXAS 


Ex Parte Rose, 704 S.W.2d 751 (1984) 

Allen v. Texas, 700 S.W.2d 924 (1985) 
Boutwell v. Texas, 719 S.W.2d 164 (1985) 
Garza Barreda v. Texas, 739 S.W.2d 368 (1987) 
Cole v. Texas, 735 S.W.2d 686 (1987) 

Long v. Texas, 742 S.W.2d 302 (1987) 
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Keeter v. Texas, 723 S.W.2d 356 (1987) 
Martinez v. Texas, Unpublished Opinion (1988) 
Pinson v. Texas, 778 S.W.2d 91 (1989) 


UTAH 
No Cases. No Statute. 
VERMONT 


Vermont Bevins, 439 A.2d 271 (1981) 
Vermont Patnaude v. Poquette, 438 A.2d 402 (1981) 
Vermont v. Gonyaw, 507 A.2d 944 (1985) 
Vermont Shaw, 542 A.2d 1106 (1987) 
Vermont Dubois, 556 A.2d 86 (1988) 
Vermont v. Hooper, 557 A.2d 880 (1988) 
Vermont v. Derouchie, 568 A.2d 416 (1989) 
Vermont v. Giroux, 561 A.2d 403 (1989) 
Vermont v. Ringler, 1989 WL 191476 
Vermont v. Ross, 568 A.2d 335 (1989) 
Vermont v. Catsam, 534 A.2d 184 (1987) 


VIRGINIA 


Winfield v. Virginia, 301 S.E.2d 15 (1983) 
Clinebell v. Virginia, 368 S.E.2d 263 (1988) 


Hoke v. Virginia, 377 S.E.2d 595 (1989) 
Johnson v. Virginia, 385 S.E.2d 223 (1989) 
League v. Virginia, 385 S.E.2d 232 (1989) 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Price, 562 P.2d 256 (1977) 
Washington Cosden, 568 P.2d 802 (1977) 
Washington Blum, 561 P.2d 226 (1977) 
Washington Saraceno, 569 P.2d 297 (1979) 
Washington Kalamarski, 620 P.2d 1017 (1980) 
Washington v. Mendez, 29 Wash.App. 610 (1981) 
Washington v. Wilmoth, 644 P.2d 1211 (1982) 
Washington v. Hudlow and Harper, 659 P.2d 514 (1983) 
Washington v. Peterson, 667 P.2d 202 (1984) 
Washington v. Carver, 678 P.2d 842 (1984) 
Washington v. Harris, 677 P.2d 202 (1984) 
Washington v. Morley, 730 P.2d 687 (1986) 
Washington v. Bailey, 757 P.2d 541 (1988) 
Washington v. Gonzalez, 757 P.2d 925 (1988) 
Washington v. Camera, 781 P.2d 483 (1989) 
Washington v. Demos, 619 P.2d 968 (1980) 
Washington v. Cecotti, 639 P.2d 243 (1982) 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
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West Virginia 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 
West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 
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Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
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WYOMING 
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Votes Without Leverage: 


The Political Consequences of Black and Female Disfranchisement 


This paper uses a rational choice model of electoral mobilization on the basis of 
group identity to explain the decreasing legislative influence of organized 
women’s groups during the 1920s, despite the increasing electoral influence of 
women. I argue that because women politicized as a group while excluded from 
the franchise, women’s organizations did not initiate the electoral mobilization of 
women prior to 1920. After Constitutional enfranchisement, the existing party 
organizations were able to enter the market for women’s mobilization before 
women’s groups could adapt their organizational structures to electoral 
mobilization; the parties thus became the natural monopolists in women’s 
mobilization. Because voters cannot be motivated to vote by collective policy 
benefits, candidates have no incentives to move in issue space unless 
entrepreneurs demand that movement in return for group turnout. Thus 
women’s preferences were increasingly less represented by candidates as the 
parties’ local monopolies became well established over the course of the 1920s. 
Moreover, I argue that the same model can account for aspects of the decline in 
black legislative influence between 1867 and 1890. 
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Introduction: The historical puzzle 


In the days immediately following the election of Herbert Hoover to the presidency in 


1928, the Research Bureau of the Republican National Committee made an unprecedented 


effort to canvass state and local Republican leaders in order to ascertain "just how the 
various voters did align themselves--whether into racial, religious or just what sort of 


groups. 


The questionnaire sent to these Republican party elites asked specifically after the 
voting behavior of blacks, German-Americans, Italians, Poles, Catholics, "wets", farmers, 
the young, “and finally, but very important, let us have your estimate of the alignment of 
women."” 
When the information on the 1928 elections had been compiled and submitted to the 
President-elect in January of 1929, the accompanying summary began with the following: 
“Most conspicuous and important was the tremendous support given President-elect Hoover 
by the women. No matter how variant were other influences, or how the support from other 
groups of voters fluctuated, according to local conditions and political cross-currents, the 
militant support of Mr. Hoover by America’s womanhood was constant in every state...in 


many states women offset all losses of normal Republican votes due to variously assigned 


causes. Without this support, Hoover undoubtedly would have lost some states he 


'The letter states in part, "In previous elections it has been comparatively easy to analyze the returns and 
ascertain how certain groups voted. In this election, however, due to the enormous vote and the disregard of 
ordinary party lines by such a large percentage of the voters, it is impossible to make any such analysis from 
the election returns." J. Bennett Gordon and Lawrence Richey form letters and attached questionnaire, 
November 12, 1928. Campaign and Transition Papers, Box 157, Hoover Papers, Hoover Library. 


Ibid. 
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carried, his margin of safety would have been dangerously narrowed in others, and his 
defeat in those few states he did not carry would have been overwhelming.’ 
While precise numerical estimates of the "woman vote" in the 1928 elections were not 


readily available, on the basis of their canvass Republican party officials estimated that 65% 


of Hoover’s votes came from women.’ Since, also by Republican party estimates, women 


cast only 42% of the total ballots,’ and since Hoover received approximately 59% of the two 
party vote, according to the Republican party roughly an amazing 89% of voting women 
voted for Hoover. In the eyes of the Republican party, then, women constituted a pivotal 
electoral bloc which was significantly responsible for Hoover’s election.° 

Yet, strangely enough, women’s electoral clout did not appear to amount to much in 
the new Administration. Only a few months after the election, President-elect Hoover was 
asked by the National League of Women Voters (NLWV), with the support of several 
national women’s organizations, to endorse renewed appropriations for the Sheppard-Towner 


Maternity and Infancy Protection Act in his upcoming message to the newly elected 


5J. Bennett Gordon to Lawrence Richey, January 3, 1929 (emphasis added). Campaign and Transition 
Papers, Box 157, Hoover Papers, Hoover Library. 


“Grace Newton to Lou Henry Hoover, October 16, 1932. Lou Henry Hoover Papers, Box 49, Hoover 
Library. 


‘Lenna Lowe Yost radio address, September 22, 1932. Taylor/Gates Collection, Box 3, Hoover Papers, 
Hoover Library. 


‘Elsewhere I have conducted my own statistical analysis of women’s partisan registration patterns in selected 
cities and rural counties. While the results are quite partial, I did find that in Boston women accounted for 
92.3% of the Republican party’s registration gains between 1924 and 1928; in Pittsburgh women accounted for 
100% of Republican gains between 1925 and 1928; in Philadelphia women were responsible for 64.6% of 
Republican gains during the same period, and in rural Pennsylvania counties for 60.9% of the Republican gains 
between 1925 and 1928. Anna Harvey, "Uncertain Victory: The Electoral Incorporation of Women Into the 
Republican Party, 1920-1928," 1992 APSA Paper. 
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Congress.’ Originally passed by Congress in 1921, Sheppard-Towner had been the first 


major legislative victory of organized women’s groups after the ratification of Constitutional 


female suffrage in 1920.* The Act had provided matching grants to states for pre- and post- 


natal care, under the administration of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. 
Yet after a two-year extension passed by Congress in 1927, the Act was due to expire in 
June of 1929. Given the Act’s considerable symbolic and material significance to women’s 
organizations, women’s groups such as the National League of Women Voters, the American 
Home Economics Association, the American Association of University Women, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National Consumer’s League, the American Nurses 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, the Service Star Legion, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs all lobbied vigorously in early 1929 for new authorizing 
legislation to allow the state programs in maternal and infant health care to continue 
operation.’ 

Hoover did not mention Sheppard-Towner in his message to Congress, however, and 


women’s groups were subsequently told by legislators that the new Congress would consider 


Irvine L. Lenroot to Herbert Hoover, February 4, 1929, enclosing memo from Belle Sherwin. Campaign 
and Transition Papers, Box 43, Hoover Papers, Hoover Library. 


For a brief history of the Act, see J. Stanley Lemons, The Woman Citizen: Social Feminism in the 1920s 
(Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1973), Chapter Six. 


‘I call these groups "women’s organizations" because over the course of the 1920s they all belonged to the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, an umbrella lobbying organization formed to pressure Congressional 
legislators on issues of concern to women. Lemons, The Woman Citizen, pp. 55-58. In the memo sent to 
President Hoover in 1929, Belle Sherwin wrote, “The enactment and continuance of maternity and infancy 
legislation is naturally of special interest to women citizens who regard the Children’s Bureau as their particular 
stake in the government." Belle Sherwin memo, January 28, 1929. Campaign and Transition Papers, Box 43, 
Hoover Papers, Hoover Library. 


H 
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only those pieces of legislation that were Administration priorities...which Sheppard-Towner 


clearly was not.'® Later Hoover would specifically ask the Surgeon General for an 


Administration bill which allowed for the program’s continuation under the auspices of the 
Public Health Service as a purely medical program rather than in the Children’s Bureau as an 
educational and preventive program, a move which was widely denounced by women’s 


groups." 


Despite the strenuous efforts of women’s lobbying organizations, and despite the 
Republican party’s own estimates of the significance of women’s votes, the program of 
federal matching money for pre- and post-natal care was allowed by Congress and the 


Administration to lapse in 1929 and was not renewed. 


Historians have often cited the demise of Sheppard-Towner as emblematic of the 
decline in organized women’s legislative influence over the course of the 1920s."? Yet the 


conventional explanation for this decline, namely that women failed to vote as a bloc after 


‘For example, Sophonisba Breckenridge, Professor at the University of Chicago, asked both her 
Representative and her Senator about the Sheppard-Towner renewal and was told "... that in view of the fact 
that the legislation had been favorably reported at the last Congress, word from the President would bring action 
from the Rules Committee, that there was a good majority in favor of the legislation and that action would 
easily be secured. The reply from my senator was to the effect that nothing was being done in the Senate 
because the subject had not been mentioned in the President’s Message." Sophonisba Breckenridge to Herbert 
Hoover, June 24, 1929. Presidential Subject File, Box 195, Hoover Papers, Hoover Library. 


''H. S. Cumming to Herbert Hoover, August 27, 1929. Presidential Subject File, Box 195, Hoover Papers, 
Hoover Library. A major objection of women’s groups to this proposal, in addition to the substantive changes 
in the program which would result, was that administration of the program would be placed in the hands of 
male doctors rather than female social workers. As Belle Sherwin wrote, women’s groups considered the 
female-headed Children’s Bureau “their particular stake in the government." Sherwin memo, January 28, 1929. 


'*See for example Lemons, The Woman Citizen; Nancy F. Cott, The Grounding of Modern Feminism (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1987); Robyn Muncy, Creating a Female Dominion in American Reform: 
1890-1935 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). 
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their enfranchisement, appears to be mistaken.'? Certainly in the eyes of Republican party 


elites, women grew more important electorally over the course of the 1920s, not less 


important. But as women voted more for the Republican party, they paradoxically received 


fewer policy concessions in return. 

This paper investigates that paradox and seeks to account for its existence in a world 
populated by rational individuals, where vote-maximizing candidates and legislators should 
theoretically be responsive to the electoral contributions of large groups.'* According to the 
most well-known "rational actor" models of electoral politics, namely those of spatial 
competition, eligible voters are motivated to the polls by the expectation of some policy 
outcome, while candidates seek to attract their votes by jockeying for the most advantageous 
positions in "issue space."!> In this case, for example, spatial competition models would 


loosely predict that candidates should have staked out some positions on the new issues 


'3Cf. Lemons, The Woman Citizen, pp. 157, 174: While in 1921 "Politicians feared that women voters 
would cast a bloc vote or remain aloof from the regular parties;" by 1929 “politicians were less concerned about 
a women’s voting bloc." 


'4] assume that individuals are rational, namely that they seek to realize their goals as efficiently as possible, 
because some simplifying assumption seems necessary in order to explain human behavior. Rationality is the 
best candidate for such an assumption, even if all individuals are not rational all of the time. I follow here the 
argument of Karl Popper that the social sciences should, given the difficulty of social experimentation, proceed 
deductively from relatively simple assumptions about individual motivations to the construction of increasingly 
complex models of social interaction. Karl Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1959). More recently, Stanley Lieberson has cautioned against the use of inductive logic in studies 
containing few observations, i.e., case studies. "Small N’s and Big Conclusions: An Examination of the 
Reasoning in Comparative Studies Based on a Small Number of Cases," Social Forces 70(2) (December 1991): 
307-320. I define my precise conception of rationality later in this paper. 


'SThe literature on spatial competition has a long history which runs through, most notably, Harold 
Hotelling, "Stability in Competition," Economic Journal 39 (1929): 41-57; and Anthony Downs, An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957). For an overview of the approach see James M. 
Enelow and Melvin J. Hinich, The Spatial Theory of Voting: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), p. 6: “Voters give or withhold votes on the basis of what the candidates offer them, 
and candidates are induced to make various offers based on the desire to win votes." 


introduced into electoral politics by women after 1920, and then sought to improve on their 
issue-based appeals to women as more women came to the polls over the course of the 
1920s.'® 
Yet models of spatial competition in and of themselves are unsatisfactory, for they 
leave several theoretical questions unanswered. The most basic of these is, why should 
rational individuals bother to vote for some electoral outcome, knowing that their vote cannot 
possibly affect that outcome (otherwise known as the collective action problem in electoral 
politics)?’ Moreover, if rational individuals do not vote because of policy outcomes, why 
do rational candidates bother to stake out positions on policy issues? And finally, if 
significant electoral interactions take place only between candidates and voters, why do so 
many interest groups bother to involve themselves in electoral campaigns? 
Briefly, in this paper I argue that because of the collective action problem in electoral 
politics, rational choice models must consider how voters are provided with selective 
incentives to vote through electoral organizations, or how voters are mobilized to vote.'"* I 
develop one such model of electoral mobilization in which voters receive selective incentives 


to vote through organizations which capitalize on voters’ identification with some reference 


‘As a group’s turnout record improves, it becomes a more attractive vote-getting prospect for candidates. 


"This issue was first raised in the political science literature by Anthony Downs in An Economic Theory of 
Democracy. As we shall discuss in more detail below, Downs’ solution is incomplete. For a discussion of the 
collective action problem in the context of spatial models, see Brian Barry, Sociologists, Economists, and 

Democracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 


'8Rational choice models of mobilization have been used by Carole J. Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout: The 
Neglected Roie of Groups," American Journal of Political Science 33 No. 2 (May 1989): 390-422; and Steven 
J. Rosenstone and John Mark Hansen, Mobilization, Participation, and Democracy (New York: MacMillan 
Publishing Company, 1993). Also see Gregory A. Caldeira, Samuel C. Patterson, and Gregory A. Markko, 
"The Mobilization of Voters in Congressional Elections," Journal of Politics 47 (1985): 490-509. 
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group whose members also share issue preferences, such as an ethnic group.'? These 


electoral organizations may be controlled by either vote-maximizing candidates, as in party 


and campaign organizations, or by group entrepreneurs seeking policy concessions from 
those candidates, for example as in an ethnic nationality association seeking to ease 
immigration restrictions. 

However, electoral mobilization on the basis of group identity will typically be 
carried out by group rather than party entrepreneurs. Because of the interdependent nature 
of group identity, a new market for group mobilization contestable by both group and party 
entrepreneurs will be a natural monopoly, in which the first entrepreneur to initiate the 
mobilization of the group will be the natural monopolist. The typical natural monopolist in 
such a new or developing market will be a group entrepreneur who has firsthand information 
of the group’s nascent politicization. 

But where a group develops a group identity and shared preferences while excluded 
from the franchise, group entrepreneurs will have no incentives to initiate electoral 
mobilization. When the group finally enters the electorate, the existing candidate 
organizations will be the natural monopolists in group mobilization because they will be able 
to initiate group mobilization before group entrepreneurs can develop new organizations to 
mobilize the group or adapt existing organizations to the task of electoral mobilization. 
Groups which enter the electorate as politicized groups will thus be mobilized to vote by the 


existing candidate or party organizations. 


'°The model used here is derived from Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout." 


Moreover, in this model candidates have no incentives to move in issue space toward 
the group’s preferred policy positions unless group entrepreneurs control group turnout. 
Because group members cannot be motivated to vote by collective policy benefits, candidates 
only have incentives to provide those benefits if groups are mobilized to vote by independent 
group entrepreneurs who see candidate movement in issue space as a profit opportunity, and 
who demand candidate movement in issue space in return for group turnout. Groups 
mobilized to vote by candidate or party organizations will not see candidate movement in 
issue space once the parties’ local monopolies are well established. In other words, a direct 
consequence of a politicized group’s exclusion from the franchise will be a lack of issue 
representation for the group upon enfranchisement. 

I first provide an overview of the logic of electoral mobilization, then specify my 
model of mobilization on the basis of group identity. I subsequently use the model to 
characterize a market in group mobilization as a natural monopoly. I present two 
hypothetical markets in group mobilization, the first where a group has politicized after it has 
entered the electorate, and the second where the group politicizes before it enters the 
electorate. In the first case group entrepreneurs are the natural monopolists; in the second 
case candidate or party entrepreneurs are the natural monopolists. Finally, I present some 


preliminary evidence which suggests that the model can account for the paradox of women 


counting for more, but getting less from electoral politics in the 1920s. In addition, I argue 


that the same model can be used to explain puzzling aspects of the decline in black male 
legislative influence between 1867 and 1890, the period after black male enfranchisement but 


before systematic black male re-disfranchisement in the South. 


The logic of electoral mobilization: an overview 


Public policies are typically what economists term collective or public goods, that is, 
goods which cannot be withheld from those who did not pay for them.” For example, a 
national defense ensures security from attack to all who live within a country’s borders, 


regardless of whether the country’s inhabitants want that security or not. Since the benefits 


of a national defense cannot be restricted to only those who are willing to pay for them, 


national defense is a collective good. 

To an economist the significance of a collective good is that it must be provided by 
the public sector, since private firms will have no incentives to produce goods or services for 
which they cannot charge a price. But to political scientists collective goods present an 
additional problem, namely why vote-maximizing politicians should provide them either. 
Because the benefits of public policies cannot be restricted to only those who voted for the 


candidates who promised them, rational individuals will not have sufficient incentives to vote 
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for those policies.”" And if individuals cannot be motivated to the polls with policy 


*Collective goods are therefore to be distinguished from selective or private goods, which are received only 
by those who pay for the good. 


*'We assume throughout that individuals are rational in the sense that they seek to maximize utility, where 
utility is simply that which is preferred by the individual. Moreover, as the problems with which we are 
concerned are those which involve individuals’ interactions with each other under conditions of uncertainty, we 
assume that individuals maximize expected utility. In this we follow the formulation of, inter alia, Norman 
Frohlich and Joe A. Oppenheimer, Modern Political Economy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hali, Inc., 
1978). Later in the text we specify the preferences which we assume certain groups of rational individuals will 
hold. 


promises, candidates will have only weak incentives to make those promises.” This is 


commonly known as the collective action problem.” 

More precisely, the collective action problem stems from an individual’s consideration 
of her expected utility from voting for a candidate because of his policy positions. In 
choosing whether to vote, an individual must weigh the opportunity costs of voting, i.e. the 
costs both of acquiring information about candidates’ positions on policy issues over which 
she has preferences and also of registering her preferences at the polls, against the expected 
benefits or utility of voting. While the utility to the individual of a particular electoral 
outcome is measured by the value she places on eventually receiving some collective policy 
benefit or benefits promised by a candidate,” to calculate the expected utility of voting she 
must discount that value by the probability that her vote decisively affects the provision of 


the benefit.” In large electorates, this probability is infinitesimally small, and so her 


As we will discuss below, any movement in issue space is costly to candidates. Candidates will thus only 
make changes in their existing policy promises if that change will bring them expected net votes. While 
candidates may move in issue space in order to attract the unorganized voters who are motivated to vote by 
civic obligation, for example, we assume that candidates have much stronger incentives to move if a group is 
organized by a group entrepreneur. For simplicity we restrict our discussion to the latter case. 


For the first comprehensive treatment of the collective action problem in politics see Mancur Olson, The 
Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods and the Theory of Groups (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1965); David Hume first stated the problem in a more abbreviated form. Anthony Downs first alluded to the 
problem in electoral politics (without naming it as such) in An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1957). 


*More precisely, this value is the difference between the utility which the voter receives if her preferred 
candidate wins the election and what she would have received if the less preferred candidate had won. 


**More precisely, this quantity is the increase in probability that the voter’s preferred candidate wins when 
she votes. 


opportunity costs of voting will outweigh the negligible expected utility of voting.” If 
individuals are motivated to vote solely on the basis of candidates’ issue positions, then 
individuals should logically abstain from voting. And if policy promises cannot motivate 
individuals to vote, vote-maximizing politicians will in all likelihood not bother to make 
those promises. 

The problem with the collective action problem in electoral politics is that voters do 
vote in numbers which seem to contradict the theory’s predictions, and do receive collective 
policy benefits. The only possible solutions to this puzzle are that either a) citizens are 


coerced into voting, or b) citizens receive selective benefits from voting, i.e., benefits which 


derive from the act itself and which therefore accrue only to those who vote.”’ Since voting 


cannot be coerced in the United States, explanations of why voters bother to vote must 
therefore rest on voters’ receipt of selective benefits from voting. 
Following the formulation proposed by James Q. Wilson, there are three primary 


forms of selective incentives which may be used to explain political participation: material, 


*Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy. Several attempts have been made to solve the collective 
action problem by arguing that the probability of one’s vote affecting the outcome is not infinitesimally small 
(thereby eliminating the problem itself). John A. Ferejohn and Morris P. Fiorina suggested that this eventuality 
need only be a logical possibility to induce individuals minimizing their maximum regret to vote, "The Paradox 
of Not Voting: A Decision Theoretic Analysis," American Political Science Review 68 (1974): 525-35. 

Others retain utility maximization but suppose that voters can reasonably assume that very few others will vote, 
and that therefore their vote may be instrumental to the election. See John O. Ledyard, "The Paradox of 
Voting and Candidate Competition: A General Equilibrium Analysis," in George Horwich and James P. Quirk, 
eds., Essays in Contemporary Fields of Economics (West Lafayette, IN: Purdue University Press, 1981); Ibid., 
"The Pure Theory of Large Two Candidate Elections," Public Choice 44 (1984):7-41; Thomas R. Palfrey and 
Howard Rosenthal, "Voter Participation and Strategic Uncertainty," American Political Science Review 79 
(1985): 62-78; Thomas Schwartz, "Your Vote Counts on Account of the Way It Is Counted: An Institutional 
Solution to the Paradox of Not Voting,” Public Choice 54 (1987): 101-21. 


71Olson, The Logic of Collective Action. 


purposive, and solidary.** Material incentives are tangible benefits which may be valued in 


monetary terms: cash, wages and salaries, and goods and services which one would 
otherwise have to purchase in the open market. The receipt of material benefits for voting, 
while rare today, was prevalent in the United States at the turn of the century in the form of 
political machines, and had strong effects on voter turnout.”? Machines were limited in 
locale and in duration, however, and material incentives cannot explain the electoral 
participation of those never on a machine payroll. We therefore eliminate material incentives 
from our analysis. 

Purposive or intrinsic incentives are intangible benefits which derive from the inherent 
nature of performing an act itself, such as a sense of satisfaction from fulfilling one’s civic 
obligation.*° While civic responsibility can help to explain voter turnout, it accounts for 
only a very small percentage of turnout.*' Moreover, since these voters will go to the polls 
regardless of the policy choices offered them by competing candidates, reference to 
purposive incentives alone cannot explain why vote-maximizing politicians should reward 


electoral participation with collective policy benefits. 


*Political Organizations (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1973). While this typology may sometimes be 
used to apply to collective goods, we here restrict the discussion to selective goods, given our concern with the 
collective action problem. 


See Steven P. Erie, Rainbow’s End: Irish-Americans and the Dilemmas of Urban Machine Politics, 1840- 
1985 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 


*Downs, An Economic Theory of Voting; William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, "A Theory of the 
Calculus of Voting,” American Political Science Review 62 (1968): 25-42. 


*'Rosenstone and Hansen found that those who felt a strong sense of civic duty were only 6% more likely to 
vote than those who expressed little civic responsibility, and caution that even that 6% may be an overstatement. 
Mobilization, Participation, and Democracy in America, p. 147. 
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One plausible solution to the collective action problem in electoral politics is that 


voters receive selective incentives to vote through their identification with others, or solidary 


incentives.” This argument assumes that many voters identify with one or more reference 


groups whose acceptance of the voter as a group member is valued by the voter. Therefore, 
these voters are more likely to vote in a given election if they feel that others in their 
reference group value highly voting in that election. If an individual in fact votes with the 
rest of her group when voting is valued then she receives the solidary benefit of identification 
with the group; if she does not vote when she believes that other group members value 
voting, then she does not receive the benefit of solidarity.* 

However, in large groups it is often not possible to discover whether other group 
members strongly value voting in any given election, and thus how to make one’s own 
decision of whether to vote. In the absence of information on other group members’ 
preferences, group members are still likely to abstain from voting. This is where third 


parties or political entrepreneurs enter the picture. These entrepreneurs have a personal 
po Pp Pp Pp pe 


See for example Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout"; Ibid., "’Relational Goods’ and Participation: Incorporating 
Sociability Into a Theory of Rational Action,” Public Choice 62 (1989): 253-285; Steven J. Rosenstone and 
John Mark Hansen, Mobilization, Participation and Democracy in America (New York: MacMillan Publishing 
Company, 1993). The model developed here is derived from that of Uhlaner in "Rational Turnout" and owes a 
great deal to her formulation. 


We assume for the sake of simplicity that a group’s identity is never linked to abstention from voting. 
While this is certainly theoretically possible, the logic of mobilization which we outline below ensures that there 
is usually more to be gained for a group by mobilization than by abstention. 


“The literature on political entrepreneurs as a distinct group of individuals sharing motives distinguishable 
from those of other political actors has a long history. E.E. Schattschneider perhaps first wrote about political 
entrepreneurs in Party Government (New York: Rinehart, 1942), at approximately the same time that his 
Wesleyan colleague Joseph Schumpeter was writing about economic entrepreneurs as a distinct class of 
economic actors in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942). More 
recently, a literature on political entrepreneurs proliferated as a possible solution to Olson’s formulation of the 
collective action problem. See Richard Wagner, “Pressure Groups and Political Entrepreneurs: A Review 
Article,” Papers on Non-Market Decision Making 1966: 161-70; Robert H. Salisbury, “An Exchange Theory of 
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(profit) interest in obtaining collective policy goods, and know that vote-maximizing 
candidates will not have incentives to provide those goods unless the entrepreneur can 
promise turnout by the group. Group entrepreneurs therefore make investments of time, 
money, and organizational resources to coordinate group activity by invoking group identity 
in electoral campaigns, providing group members with incentives to vote and overcoming the 
collective action problem. This organization of group electoral activity by political 


35 


entrepreneurs is called mobilization.”? We discuss mobilization in more detail below. 


In sum, entrepreneurs capitalize on the link between loyalty within a group and power 


without.** If a voter values acceptance by other group members, and if she believes that 


other group members are going to vote for candidate Y, then the voter will also vote for 
candidate Y. If other group members reason similarly, then the group will vote for 
candidate Y. The group will therefore have demonstrated the coordinated group electoral 
behavior that will win them collective goods from vote-maximizing candidates (as discussed 


below), even though they did not vote because of those collective goods.*’ 


Interest Groups," Midwest Journal of Political Science XIII No. 1 (February 1969): 1-32; Norman Frohlich and 
Joe A. Oppenheimer, "I Get By With a Little Help From My Friends,” World Politics (October 1970): 104- 
120; Norman Frohlich, Joe A. Oppenheimer and Oran Young, Political Leadership and Collective Goods 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971). 


The explicit connection between political entrepreneurs and electoral mobilization as a solution to the 
collective action problem in electoral politics has been made recently in Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout," Uhlaner, 
"Relational Goods," and Rosenstone and Hansen, Mobilization, Participation and Democracy in America. 


*Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout," p. 392. 


Empirical evidence confirms that in fact group identity is strongly correlated with voter turnout. See 
Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participation in America: Political Democracy and Social Equality (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1972), p. 159: “[Blacks] participate less than whites but more than one would expect 
given their social and economic conditions. And among those blacks who manifest some consciousness of 
group identification, the rate of participation is as high as that of whites and higher than one would expect given 
their other social characteristics." Arthur Miller et al also found similar effects for women, the poor, and 
young people who identified with these respective groups; Arthur H. Miller, Patricia Gurin, Gerald Gurin, and 
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The model of mobilization outlined here has three sets of actors: eligible voters, 
group entrepreneurs, and candidates. We discuss the incentives of each set of actors and the 


decisions open to them in more detail below. 


A model of electoral mobilization 


Eligible voters. We restrict our discussion to those eligible voters who value their 
identities as members of one or more reference groups.** While all those who identify with 
any given group may not value their membership in the group equally strongly, we assume 
all members prefer more identity to less identity. Moreover, since the problem here is one 
of electoral politics, we restrict our discussion to groups which share preferences on some set 
of n political issues.*” Again, the members of any given group need not hold identical 
positions on all or even any political issues. Rather, they need only be located near each 
other in n-dimensional issue space, and thus value movement by candidates in this issue 
space in the same way. Eligible voters who do not value identity in any group or who value 


identity in a group which does not share political preferences are not covered by this model. 


Oksana Malanchuk, “Group Consciousness and Political Participation," American Journal of Political Science 25 
(August 1981): 494-511. Uhlaner found a higher Democratic turnout for members of union households after an 
appeal by union leaders in the 1982 Congressional elections; Uhlaner, “Rational Turnout.” 


In addition to the examples in note 24, members of ethnic groups also exhibit strong identification with 
their groups in their electoral behavior; Raymond Wolfinger, "The Development and Persistence of Ethnic 
Voting,” American Political Science Review 59 no. 4 (December 1965): 896-908, and Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot (Cambridge: MIT Press and Harvard University Press, 
1963). 


We follow Uhlaner, "Rational Turnout” in making these two assumptions about eligible voters. 
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Moreover, in accordance with psychological accounts of group identity, we assume 
that identification with a group requires some level of action on the part of the individual, 
which may vary from merely empathizing with other group members to voting with the 
group to attending a group rally to becoming an activist.“° That is, we assume that identity 
is not something one possesses from birth, even if one is born into some reference group, but 
is rather a perspective which must be actively assumed by an individual. This holds true 
even if the action in question is not verifiable by other group members, as identity is often 
largely internalized. 

Because the eligible voter values her identity as a member of a group, she values 
actions which increase her sense of group identity. These are actions which she feels that 
other members of the group would approve of, or which other members are performing 
themselves. If other group members value acting in a certain way, in defense of the group, 
for example, she is likely to feel that her sense of belonging to the group requires her to act 


in that way also. Solidarity or identity is a selective benefit, then, because it is received only 


upon the performance of some action which the individual believes is required for acceptance 


by the group. Performance of that action may thus be thought of as granting a form of 


access to the group.*! 


“Henri Tajfel, "Social Psychology of Intergroup Relations," Annual Review of Psychology 33 (1982): 1-39; 
John C. Turner, "Toward a Cognitive Redefinition of the Social Group," in Henri Tajfel, Ed., Social Identity 
and Intergroup Relations (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1982): 15-40; Ibid., "Social Identification 
and Psychological Group Formation,” in Henri Tajfel, Ed., The Social Dimension Vol. 2 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984): 518-538; Uhlaner, "Relational Goods." 


“'The notion of "access" to group identity used here bears a strong similarity to the economic concept of 
"access" to a local telephone system, which system is composed of a network of individuals who enjoy talking 
to one another. This analogy will continue to illustrate the dynamics of mobilization on the basis of group 
identity. Roland Artle and Christian Averous, "The Telephone System as a Public Good: Static and Dynamic 
Aspects," The Bell Journal of Economics and Management Science 4 No. 1 (Spring 1973): 89-100; Jeffrey 
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Given that group members share some set of preferences on policy issues, in any 
given election the group (to the extent that group members possess information on candidate 
positions) is likely to prefer one candidate over the other. Competing candidates may make 
the decision between two alternatives clearer or murkier by moving closer to or further away 
from the group’s preferences in issue space. But even if the group prefers a candidate based 
on his policy positions, and even if the candidate moves closer to the group, the candidate’s 
policy positions alone cannot directly influence individual group members’ decisions to vote, 
given the collective action problem. If a group member’s decision whether to vote for the 
preferred candidate were made solely on the basis of expectations of collective benefits, that 
is, the nonzero opportunity costs of voting would always outweigh her expected utility from 
voting, given that ine expected utility of her preferred candidate winning the election must be 


discounted by the probability that her vote actually makes a difference to the candidate’s 


victory.** However, some group members may value the intrinsic act of voting (such as an 


obligation to vote) more than they value the opportunity costs of voting; these members will 
vote regardless of any movement by candidates in issue space. 

But for those group members whose opportunity costs of voting equal or outweigh the 
intrinsic benefits they would receive from voting, in this model only their desire to maximize 
their sense of group identity can motivate them to visit the polls on election day (in the 


absence of coercion or material benefits such as money). That is, because voters value being 


Rohlfs "A Theory of Interdependent Demand for a Communications Service," The Bell Journal of Economics 
and Management Science 5 No. 1 (Spring 1974): 16-37. 


“As discussed above, we assume that both information and participation costs are associated with the act of 
voting. We do not assume that these costs take the same magnitude for all group members, merely that they 
exist and are nonzero. 
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part of a group, if they can be convinced that voting for the group’s preferred candidate is 


strongly valued by the rest of the group then the selective solidary benefits they derive from 


voting may well outweigh their baseline costs of voting.* 


For example, consider a group composed of only two persons where both group 
members value acceptance by the other. Because of the closeness of the pair’s relation, we 
assume they can easily communicate their preferences to one another. Following the 
discussion above, only intrinsic and solidary incentives can motivate these individuals to 
vote. Now, where one member of the pair values the intrinsic act of voting more than she 
values the opportunity cost of voting while the other member is indifferent with respect to net 
intrinsic benefits or bears a net cost from voting which is smaller than the potential benefit 
from solidarity, the latter member will still vote because she values acting similarly to the 
first member.“ 

In large groups, however, the potential for voters to reap the benefits of solidarity is 
compromised by group members’ inability to ascertain other members’ evaluations of the 
relative merits of voting in any given election. The untapped potential of solidary benefits 
which exists in large groups creates room for group electoral mobilization by third parties or 
entrepreneurs. By investing in the creation of electoral organizations, entrepreneurs can 


distribute information among the group about group members’ preferences concerning the 


“As will be discussed below, the major party candidate who is "preferred" by the group, i.e. who is closer 
to the group’s preferences in issue space, will be that candidate which has negotiated successfully with group 
entrepreneurs Over movement in issue space toward the group’s preferences. The eligible voter’s choice is 
between not voting, voting for major candidate Y and voting for major candidate Z. Group entrepreneurs seek 
to induce the voter to vote for whichever candidate offers the entrepreneur more profit in the form of policy 
concessions. 


“See Uhlaner, "Relational Goods," for the game theoretic analysis of the two-person example. 
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election and thus about their likely actions. In a sense, these entrepreneurs offer the benefit 


of solidarity (access to the group) to group members, which benefit will be received by 


members if they believe that others value voting for the group’s preferred candidate and if 
they in fact vote themselves.*° For the sake of simplicity, we assume that this benefit has 
the property of discreteness, so that it takes a constant value for each group member and is 
either received or not received. That is, "more" group identity can be attained only by 
performing more actions approved of by the group. 

Moreover, providing eligible voters with information on group preferences can 
drastically reduce those potential voters’ information costs. In fact, we assume that where 
entrepreneurs engage in mobilization they not only offer group members solidary benefits but 
also reduce members’ information costs to zero. Eligible voters being mobilized thus need 
consider only the opportunity cost of actually getting to the polls when deciding whether to 
vote. 

But unlike the situation in small groups, where group members know with certainty 
others’ preferences, members of large groups must discount the solidary benefit they would 


receive from acting like the rest of the group by the probability that group members actually 


‘Thus, in 1928, foreign language newspapers and ethnic organizations in Chicago supported Democratic 
presidential candidate Al Smith for his stance against Prohibition, an issue topping the list of immigrant 
organizations. The message they disseminated among the immigrant population, however, was that Smith was 
“one of us": “Dziennik Chicagoski enthusiastically informed Chicago’s Poles that the Smith candidacy was ’a 
big moment in your lives.” The Republicans were against ’all Catholics, foreigners, and Negroes,’ but Smith 
was ’a friend of the Poles.’" John M. Allswang, A House for all Peoples: Ethnic Politics in Chicago 1890- 
1936 (Lexington: The University Press of Kentucky, 1971), p. 163. In 1931, Dziennik Zwiazkowy informed 
its readers that a vote for Democratic mayoral candidate Anton Cermak was a vote to "’Help your own kind.’ 
Nothing could be more meaningful to the ethnic voter." Ibid., p. 157. 
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do value acting in a certain way.*° Group members then weigh their expected solidary 
benefit from voting against their voting costs. The higher the probability that the group in 
fact values voting, the greater the expected utility to the group member from voting also, and 
therefore the greater the likelihood that the member will vote (as opposed to the expected 
utility from receiving collective goods, where the probability that others will act decreases 
the member’s benefit from acting). 

Entrepreneurs not only offer group members solidary benefits but also seek to 
increase group members’ estimates of this probability by attempting to persuade members 
that others in the group will in fact act in a certain way. Thus an entrepreneur seeking to 
mobilize a group might, for example, distribute publicity through some group organization 
both arguing that the group’s status would be threatened by the election of candidate X and 
also noting the organization’s group membership. The larger the organization’s group 
membership, the higher a probability a group member will assign to the event that the group 
in fact values voting for some candidate Y, and thus to the event that she will receive 
solidary benefits if she in fact votes. The bigger an organization seeking to mobilize the 
group, the more expected utility it can offer to group members from voting with the 
group.*’ 


In sum, it is illogical to assume that individuals vote in order to register their political 


preferences on policy alternatives. It is unrealistic today to assume that individuals vote 


“A probability of 1 would of course be absolute certainty that others would act in a certain way, thus 
assuring the voter of receiving the full solidary benefit if she also acts. 


“This again bears a strong similarity to demand for a local telephone network, where subscribers receive 
more utility from access to that network the bigger the network is. Artle and Averous, "The Telephone System 


as a Public Good;" Rohlfs, “A Theory of Interdependent Demand for a Communications Service." 
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ce 


from coercion or for money. Moreover, it is insufficient to argue that individuals vote 
because of the intrinsic benefits the act of voting brings them. Rather, if we assume that 


many eligible voters vote because they receive cues during an electoral campaign from others 


with whom they identify, cues which indicate to them that voting (and even more strongly, 


voting in a particular way) in that election is required in order to be a loyal group member, 
then we can explain the turnout of certain cohesive groups. Moreover, we can account for 
the massive campaign activity of interested parties to seek to persuade eligible voters that 
one’s loyalty to a particular group demands action. 

Group entrepreneurs. We have discussed eligible voters’ motivations for voting and 
the choices open to them; now we turn to group entrepreneurs. Why would group 
entrepreneurs invest their own time and money in coordinating group electoral behavior? We 
assume primarily that although policies are collective goods, they often contain the potential 
for the extraction of a small number of private goods in the form of government contracts, 
administrative positions and the like. Entrepreneurs see the potential to reap private goods 
for themselves and their associates through the administration of group collective goods, and 
seek to influence turnout with an eye towards winning policy concessions from vote- 
maximizing candidates. In other words, entrepreneurs see an investment opportunity in the 
existence of unmobilized groups, an investment which may yield them profit or surplus value 
in the form of a role in providing collective goods to their group.” 

Moreover, we assume secondarily that even if a policy contains no possibility for the 


extraction of private goods, group entrepreneurs derive intangible benefits from the status 


See notes 34 and 35. 


which accrues to group leaders successful in obtaining benefits for the group. Because these 


entrepreneurs’ status is dependent upon group members’ evaluations, entrepreneurs naturally 


seek to satisfy group members’ preferences.*? As discussed earlier, we assume that group 


members share similar preferences on collective policy goods. To the extent that leaders 
help groups to achieve collective policy goods, leaders have increased their status within the 
group. 

These benefits to entrepreneurs from mobilizing the group must be balanced against 
the organizational costs of mobilization, such as the costs of personnel, office space, 
supplies, and the like. An entrepreneur will choose to make the investment in mobilization if 
the utility to the entrepreneur from candidate movement in issue space, weighted by the 
probability of an increased group turnout from mobilization, outweighs the costs of 


mobilization. Unlike group members, then, group entrepreneurs can be motivated by 


expectations of collective policy benefits because their expected utility from those benefits 
increases as more of the group votes. 

As discussed previously, mobilization involves both offering group members the 
selective benefit of performing some act valued by other group members and also convincing 
group members that the group in fact values that act. We assumed that the benefit of 
solidarity is essentially constant, that is, an entrepreneur cannot vary the amount of solidarity 


which a group member will receive if she votes with the group. The entrepreneur is simply 


“We assume that group leaders attain and retain their positions as leaders of mobilization organizations by 
some process internal to the organization in question. Because of the much smaller electorate involved in 
selecting an organizational leaders, the collective action problem would probably not apply. Thus collective 
policy benefits are relevant for competition between organizational leaders for the support of group subleaders 
but not relevant for competition between political leaders for the support of the entire group. 
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creating the opportunity for group members to realize the potential of solidarity, which each 


group member values differently. By the same assumption, the benefit of solidarity does not 


vary between entrepreneurs, so that any one entrepreneur cannot offer more solidarity than 


any other. These offers can vary, however, in the probability that group members in fact 
value a certain action. 

The simplest way for group members to assess this probability is to note how many 
group members the organization represents. If the organization is a group organization, what 
percentage of the group are members? If the organization is a political party, has the party 
enlisted the support of leaders of large group non-electoral organizations? The more 
members of the group which an entrepreneur can claim to represent in an electoral campaign, 
the more utility he can offer to group members.” As an organization engaged in the 
electoral mobilization of a group grows in size, then, it offers more utility to group 
members. Entrepreneurs will thus be mobilizing first those group members who are 
indifferent to voting on non-solidary grounds (and who thus can be induced to vote with only 
a minuscule offer of solidary benefits) and later, as the organization grows in size, those 
group members who would bear net costs from voting in the absence of solidary benefits 
(and who thus require a larger offer of solidary benefits in order to vote). This process may 
occur over several election periods. 

Candidates. We assume candidates are interested only in election and therefore seek 


only to maximize votes. If candidates believe that group leaders can produce group votes, 


“As noted previously, this is also the case with local telephone networks, where economists assume that a 
subscriber’s utility increases as more individuals join the network. Artie and Averous, "The Telephone System 
as a Public Good;" Rohlfs, "A Theory of Interdependent Demand for a Communications Service." 
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and if group leaders demand movement in issue space from the candidates in return, 
candidates will have incentives to move in issue space. However, candidates will discount 
the promised votes by the probability that the groups actually will vote as group 
entrepreneurs promise. Candidates must then weigh the expected votes obtained from 
moving in issue space towards any given group’s policy preferences against the costs of 
movement, or "switching costs:"_ "...votes lost from other groups by the shift in position, 
credibility costs from shifting position, and time, money and material costs from dismantling 
an old program or position and putting a new one in place."*! All of these switching costs 
are seen by the candidate in the form of votes lost either directly or indirectly. 

However, if candidates do not believe that group leaders can influence turnout, then 
candidates have no incentives to move in issue space. This is true because, as discussed 
previously, voters are not mobilized because of their preferences on collective goods; rather, 
mobilization becomes linked to collective goods because group leaders have incentives to 


seek collective goods for their group. Candidates and party leaders do not share these 


incentives. Candidates wish only to obtain votes, and moving in issue space without 


entrepreneurial control of group mobilization will garner candidates no votes. The costs of 
movement therefore necessarily outweigh the nonexistent benefits from movement, and 


candidates will logically stay put.” 


'Uhlaner, “Rational Turnout," p. 407. 


We do not attempt to investigate the question of when candidates’ benefits of movement will outweigh 
their costs of movement, as our concern is primarily to contrast the case where candidates have incentives to 
move in issue space with the case where they do not. 


However, we also assume that candidates control their own organizations which could 
theoretically be put to the task of mobilizing a group. Depending upon what point in 
historical time is being discussed, candidate organizations may be party organizations or 


independent campaign organizations.* 


These organizations may be used to distribute 
campaign material and to canvass potential voters with the goal of tapping into social 
networks which can mobilize these individuals to vote. However, because parties are 
geographically organized at the precinct level, they typically engage in geographical rather 
than group mobilization. Empirical studies of party canvasses have demonstrated that party 
and candidate organizations typically select the citizens whom they will seek to mobilize by 
targeting neighborhoods with high percentages of their likely supporters. This information 


may be obtained from previous election returns, from voter registration rolls, from primary 


participation, or from neighborhood surveys conducted by the campaign organizations. Party 


organizations use the direct contact of the canvass to convince supporters to visibly display 


their support, thereby informing others in their geographic context of their political 


Independent candidate organizations have largely supplanted the two major parties as campaign 
organizations. However, since this thesis is primarily concerned with a period during which candidate 
organizations were simply the party organizations, we from this point refer exclusively to the parties when we 
discuss candidate organizations and use the term “party entrepreneur" interchangeably with "candidate". 


“The literature on party and campaign mobilization is primarily empirical in nature; studies which have 
found turnout effects from party mobilization include Harold F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote: An Experiment 
in the Stimulation of Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927); Raymond Wolfinger, “The 
Influence of Precinct Work on Voting Behavior," Public Opinion Quarterly 27 (1963): 387-398; Gerald H. 
Kramer, “The Effects of Precinct-Level Canvassing on Voter Behavior," Public Opinion Quarterly 34 (1970): 
560-572; David E. Price and Michael Lupfer, "Volunteers for Gore: The Impact of a Precinct-Level Canvass 
in Three Tennessee Cities," The Journal of Politics 35 (1973): 410-438; Robert Huckfeldt and John Sprague, 
"Political Parties and Electoral Mobilization: Political Structure, Social Structure, and the Party Canvass," 
American Political Science Review 86 No. 1 (March 1992): 70-86; Rosenstone and Hansen, Mobilization 
Participation, and Democracy. 
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preferences.°° The effect of these canvassing efforts on overall turnout levels appears to be 
due primarily to the influence that neighbors have on one another through their relatively 


frequent social interaction.% 


The market in group mobilization. 


Despite the comparative advantage of their organizations for mobilizing voters by 
neighborhood rather than by group affiliation, vote-maximizing candidates at least have 
incentives to use their organizations to directly mobilize groups on the basis of group 
identity. Party entrepreneurs and organizations are thus, at least theoretically, competitors 
with group entrepreneurs and organizations in markets for group mobilization. In any given 
group market, group and party entrepreneurs (theoretically) compete by making offers of 
solidary benefits to group members in return for voting, and members consider only the offer 
which will yield them the most utility (then weighing that offer against the costs of voting). 


Since, as discussed above, these offers can vary for each voter only by the probability with 


which the voter discounts the offer, eligible voters will consider only the offer which they 


believe is most credible. And since, as discussed above, the credibility of an entrepreneur’s 


**Price and Lupfer, "Volunteers for Gore;" Huckfeldt and Sprague, "Political Parties and Electoral 
Mobilization." 


*R. Robert Huckfeldt, "Political Participation and the Neighborhood Social Context," American Journal of 
Political Science 23 No. 3 (August 1979): 579-592; Christopher B. Kenny, “Political Participation and Effects 
from the Social Environment," American Journal of Political Science 36 No. 1 (February 1992): 259-67. In the 
words of Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992), "The people who are most likely to see the yard signs and bumper 
stickers are those who share the same living space...People who live around an individual (people who are like 
the individual and have many interests in common) send a very visible aggregate message regarding appropriate 
political behavior. As a result, the individual receives a cumulative signal regarding the political preferences of 
those whom he or she is likely to perceive as sharing the same interests and viewpoints." (p. 78). 
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offer increases as the entrepreneur can claim to speak for more group members, eligible 


voters will consider only the offer of the entrepreneur who represents the largest percentage 
of the group. 

In operational terms, this implies that in choosing between two or more group 
entrepreneurs seeking to mobilize her vote, a group member will consider only the offer of 
the entrepreneur whose organization claims as members the largest percentage of the group. 
Similarly, group members will consider an offer made by a party entrepreneur only if the 
party has mobilized (i.e., into party clubs) more group members than the membership of the 
largest group organization seeking to mobilize the group. If the voter is going to vote at all, 
she will vote for the candidate endorsed by the largest organization involved in mobilizing 
the group, whether that organization is a group organization or a party organization. Smaller 
organizations are less credible sources of information as to other group members’ 
preferences, and therefore the selective benefits they offer to the voter must be discounted by 
a lower probability that the rest of the group in fact values voting as the organization claims. 
These organizations will therefore be unsuccessful in mobilizing group members to the polls, 
and will eventually be driven out of the market for group mobilization. 

In other words, there exists a natural monopoly in markets for group mobilization. In 
a market for goods and services, a natural monopoly exists where a firm experiences 
decreasing average costs as it increases its production. The more a firm produces, the less it 
costs to produce, and therefore the lower a price it can offer to consumers for the product. 


Since consumers will of course choose the lowest priced product available (since a lower 
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price leaves them with more utility), smaller firms will be priced out of the market.*’ 
Analogously, the more group members an organization has already mobilized, the more 
expected utility the organization can offer to group members. Group members will choose 
the offer which yields them the most expected utility, and therefore smaller organizations 
which offer voters less expected utility will be forced out of the market.” 

In a market characterized by a natural monopoly, not only will smaller competitors be 


driven out of the market, but potential competitors will be deterred from entering the 


market.*® An entrepreneur considering mobilization of a group where an existing 


organization is actively engaged in mobilization will not be able to induce any group 
members to accept its offer of selective benefits. However many group members the existing 
organization claims to represent or have mobilized, if it is a larger number than one the new 


organization will not be able to induce a voter to choose its offer rather than that of the 


‘William W. Sharkey, The Theory of Natural Monopoly (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 


*There is a second way to reach the conclusion that there exists a natural monopoly in markets for group 
mobilization. As we demonstrated earlier, the closest economic analogy to such a market is a local telephone 
network, where the good being provided is access to the network, and where the value of that access to 
subscribers increases as more individuals join the network. Because of these consumption "externalities," 
access to the network is a public or collective good. Artle and Averous, "The Telephone System as a Public 
Good: Static and Dynamic Aspects;" Rohlfs, "A Theory of Interdependent Demand For a Communications 
Service." If any of a public good is to be provided, it must all be provided, and thus suppliers of public goods 
experience decreasing average costs as demand for the good rises rather than increasing average costs. Public 
goods are natural monopolies. Frohlich and Oppenheimer, Political Leadership and Collective Goods, pp. 66- 
72; Sharkey, The Theory of Natural Monopoly, pp. 45-48. For example, John Mark Hansen found that the 
provision of collective benefits by the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National League of Women 
Voters, and the National Association of Home Builders led to significant membership increases which, 
particularly in the case of the Farm Bureau, strengthened the organizations against rival entrepreneurs. “The 
Political Economy of Group Membership," The American Political Science Review 79 (1985): 79-96. In Scott 
Ainsworth’s study of the development of the Grand Army of the Republic in the 1880s, the entrepreneur using 
the G.A.R. to mobilize Union veterans around pension claims became a natural monopolist in group 
mobilization when he began bundling claims to lobby for a bill to expand pensions and ease their processing; in 
effect he began providing a public good by processing claims collectively rather than individually. "Lobbyists 
as Interest Group Entrepreneurs and the Mobilization of Union Veterans," 1992 APSA paper, p. 11. 


*Sharkey, The Theory of Natural Monopoly. 


existing organization. The first entrant to a market in group mobilization will thus be able to 


deter potential competitors from entering the market.” 


This last conclusion immediately raises the question of which competitors are likely to 


be the first entrants into any given group’s market for mobilization. We examine first the 
"typical" market of a group which politicizes after it already possesses the vote, and second 


the market of a group which politicizes before it attains the right to vote. 


A hypothetical market in group mobilization I: 


Natural group monopolies in group mobilization 


A market in group mobilization is created when a previously nonexistent group 
politicizes, i.e. when individuals begin to identify with each other and to connect that identity 
with political issues. Since entrepreneurs are assumed to possess motivations to act on the 
knowledge of an investment opportunity, the first potential entrepreneurs to gain knowledge 
of the group’s politicization will be the first to initiate group mobilization.” Those with 
inside or firsthand knowledge of the development of group politicization thus will have an 
advantage in capitalizing on that development. Entrepreneurs who are group members will 
therefore typically have an advantage over nonmember entrepreneurs in recognizing the 


process of group politicization and in initiating group electoral mobilization. 


“Terry M. Moe has also written about the competitive advantages which group entrepreneurs have over 
their potential rivals in group mobilization, although for somewhat different reasons. The Organization of 
Interests: Incentives and the Internal Dynamics of Political Interest Groups (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1980), pp. 64-70. 


‘In fact, group entrepreneurs may help to stimulate group politicization. 
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To the extent that party entrepreneurs come from reference groups already mobilized 
into politics, they are unlikely to be members of the politicizing group and are thus likely to 
be at a disadvantage in initiating the mobilization of the new group. Party entrepreneurs are 
unlikely to have the first access to such resources of group mobilization as mailing lists of 
group members, editorial space in group publications, et cetera. Group, not party 
entrepreneurs, will thus in all likelihood be the first entrants to a market in group 
mobilization and will thus be able to deter either party organization from entering the 
market. 

The case of immigrant mobilization in Chicago during the New Deal years is 
instructive in this regard. This mobilization of previously nonvoting "new" immigrants into 
the Democratic party was in large part the due to the efforts of ethnic entrepreneurs to 
extract concessions from the parties: "Ethnic politicians established such entities as the 
Polish Democratic Club of the 7th Ward or the Lithuanian Democratic League to help their 
constituencies exact their due from the party and the new agencies of government like the 
WPA and HOLC. Ethnic organizations proved to be crucial conduits providing new 


members and resources to the CIO" and the Democratic Party.” Importantly, these 


partisan ethnic organizations were created only after the establishment of ethnic political 


organizations independent of the parties. For example, in 1906 the United Societies for 
Local Self-Government was formed out of ethnic nationality associations in Chicago to fight 
prohibition and, later, immigration restriction legislation. By 1919, the United Societies 


reportedly comprised 1,087 distinct ethnic organizations, representing a membership of 


®]_izabeth Cohen, Making a New Deal: Industrial Workers in Chicago, 1919-1939 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), p. 362. 
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258,224 immigrants. The future Democratic mayor of Chicago who would attain office by 
mobilizing the new immigrants in 1931, Anton Cermak, in fact rose to prominence through 
his affiliation with the United Societies.® 

Thus, while candidate organizations such as political parties are likely (in a stable 
two-party system such as that in the United States) to be in existence before any given group 


politicizes, group entrepreneurs are still likely to be the first entrants to a new market in 


group mobilization.“ Because group entrepreneurs and organizations are likely to establish 


monopolies on direct group mobilization, candidate organizations typically will negotiate with 
group entrepreneurs for group votes and directly mobilize voters only on a geographic or 


neighborhood basis. 


A hypothetical market in group mobilization II: 


Natural party monopolies in group mobilization 


The foregoing characterization of a market in group mobilization is applicable only to 
the case, however, where groups possess the franchise before they become politicized. Only 
where a group possesses the right to vote will group entrepreneurs see in the development of 


a politicized identity by the group a potential investment opportunity. Where a group 


*Allswang, A House for all Peoples, pp. 118-119. See also note 45 on the links established by the foreign- 
language newspapers between Prohibition, Cermak, and ethnic identity in electoral campaigns during this 
period. 


“See also Wolfinger, “The Development and Persistence of Ethnic Voting," p. 898: "... Typical loci of 
immigrant politicization were...the leaders of nationality associations, usually men who were the first to achieve 
some economic success. Such relationships set the pattern for ethnic politics. Each nationality group in a city 
had leaders who bargained with politicians, trading their followers’ votes for money, favors, and jobs." 
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politicizes (i.e., develops both a group identity and links that identity to shared preferences 
on political issues) before attaining the right to vote, group entrepreneurs will have no 
incentives to initiate the electoral mobilization of the group. Because vote-maximizing 
candidates respond with policy concessions only to those groups which vote, group 
entrepreneurs will have nothing to gain by seeking to develop electoral organizations within 
the group. But by not initiating group electoral mobilization as the group is politicizing, 
group entrepreneurs give up their competitive advantages over party entrepreneurs in group 
mobilization. 

When the group does enter the electoral system, the existing party organizations will 
be able to enter the market for group mobilization before potential group entrepreneurs can 
develop their own organizations or turn existing non-electoral organizations to electoral 
purposes. Because the parties are functioning electoral organizations, all party entrepreneurs 
need to do is tap visible group members to help mobilize the group into party clubs and 
organizations by offering those members jobs with the party, greater visibility, leadership 
status, and possibly political appointments. Potential group entrepreneurs may even believe 
that by taking a job with the party, they will be able more quickly to mobilize their group to 
vote by bypassing the need to create new mobilization organizations or adapt existing non- 
electoral organizations. Tapping group members to join an existing electoral organization 
will take considerably less time and money than creating a new electoral organization or even 


adapting non-electoral organizations. 


Because of their competitive advantage in initiating the mobilization of such a newly 


enfranchised group, parties will be the natural monopolists in group mobilization. 


Whichever party organization enters a local market in group mobilization first will gain a 
monopoly on the group’s mobilization. Logically, the party with the stronger organization in 
any given locality will be able to initiate group mobilization first. 

By the assumptions of the model characterized here, when a party or candidate 
organization mobilizes a group instead of a group entrepreneur, candidates will have no 
incentives to move in issue space. Candidates will simply rely on their organizational 
resources to coordinate the group’s electoral mobilization by using group members to appeal 
to group identity, and the group’s unrepresented preferences will remain unrepresented. 
While those group members who were tapped to help mobilize the group may attempt to 
lobby within the parties for representation of the group’s issue preferences, these party 
employees can simply be dismissed and replaced with more docile party functionaries. 
Group entrepreneurs engaged in group mobilization within the party organizations will have 
no leverage with candidates, for candidates control the means of mobilization and can find 


5 


other employees to work with those means. Moreover, candidates need fear no 


competition from their rival party in the area of issue movement, for neither party stands to 


gain by moving in issue space. Group members cannot be induced to vote by issues, and 

group entrepreneurs who do have incentives to seek candidate movement in issue space will 

have been frozen out of the market in group mobilization by the early action of the parties. 
To conclude, groups which enter the electoral system with politicized identities after 


having previously been disfranchised are at a serious disadvantage in terms of seeing their 


“This argument highlights the importance of a hierarchical organizational structure to exchanges in the 
electoral market. For an economic analogy which highlights the theoretical significance of firm hierarchy to 
exchanges in economic markets, see Oliver Hart, "An Economist’s Perspective On The Theory of the Firm," 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 89 (1989): 1757-1774. 
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preferences represented by competing candidates. Because of their previous electoral 


exclusion, enfranchised groups will be mobilized by parties, not by independent group 
organizations. And because parties are controlled by vote-maximizing candidates who are 
reluctant to move in issue space, group mobilization will not induce candidates to move 
towards endorsing the group’s previously unrepresented preferences. By the logic of 
electoral mobilization outlined here, disfranchisement has significant downstream 


consequences for later attempts by enfranchised groups to attain electoral representation. 


Testing the argument 


To summarize the foregoing, we presented a single model of group mobilization on 
the basis of group identity as a natural monopoly. We first discussed our assumptions about 
the incentives and choices available to the actors involved in our model; we secondly used 
those assumptions to characterize a market in group mobilization as a natural monopoly; and 
we thirdly demonstrated that for two markets differing only in the sequence by which the 
group politicized and entered the electoral system the same model yields two different natural 
monopolists. 

Under typical conditions, i.e. where a group politicizes after it enters the electoral 


system, group entrepreneurs will be able to establish monopolies on group mobilization while 


candidate entrepreneurs will focus on indirect group mobilization and direct geographic 


mobilization. Under these conditions, as a group mobilizes into the actual electorate, it will 


receive collective policy benefits. 
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Under the conditions of group enfranchisement, however, i.e. where a group 


politicizes before it enters the electoral system, party entrepreneurs will be able to establish 


monopolies on that group’s mobilization in addition to mobilizing other voters on a 
geographic basis. As such enfranchised groups mobilize into the actual electorate, they will 
receive no collective policy benefits. 

The general proposition we are interested in testing, then, is the rather complex 
proposition that there is a significant difference between the markets in group mobilization 
for non-enfranchised groups and those for enfranchised groups. To simplify the problem, we 
can derive at least four directly testable hypotheses from this proposition. They all concern 
the sequence of events over time, and are all falsifiable; all four concern events which would 
not occur in a “typical" market for group mobilization as described here. In the interest of 
brevity, we will look at the evidence for only those four hypotheses in the cases of female 


and black male enfranchisement. The hypotheses are as follows: 


1. Group entrepreneurs will not initiate the electoral mobilization of a politicized 
group before it enters the electorate. 

2. When the group enters the electorate, party entrepreneurs will be able to initiate 
electoral mobilization before group entrepreneurs. 

3. Because party entrepreneurs will be local natural monopolists, group entrepreneurs 
will be deterred from even entering the market for group mobilization. 

4. Until the threat of competition from group entrepreneurs is completely absent, 


party entrepreneurs may make minor policy concessions to the group’s issue preferences. 


However, as the group mobilizes to vote, i.e. as the party monopolies become well- 


established, the group will see even fewer policy concessions to its issue preferences. 


Enfranchised women. 


1. National women’s organizations did not initiate the electoral mobilization of 
women before Constitutional enfranchisement. The organizational machine of the woman 
suffrage movement, the National American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA), claimed 
more than two million members in the second decade of the twentieth century, and was by 
far the largest political women’s organization at the time.® As such, it was the natural 
organizational candidate to initiate the electoral mobilization of women. And in fact, this 
was not only contemplated by NAWSA’s leaders but was the original intent behind the 
creation of the National League of Women Voters (NLWV) in 1920 out of the former state 
NAWSA auxiliaries. 


The idea for the conversion of NAWSA into the NLWV was first floated by Carrie 


Chapman Catt in December of 1917 at NAWSA’s annual convention.®’ New York had just 


passed a woman suffrage referendum, and women could now vote for roughly 45% of the 


Electoral College. Congressional passage of the Constitutional woman suffrage amendment 


Greenwood Press, 1989), p. 36. 


Ibid., p. 21. 


“Louise M. Young, In the Public Interest: The League of Women Voters, 1920-1970 (New York: 
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appeared near, and President Wilson had converted to the suffrage cause. The time was 
thus ripe to contemplate the potential to organize enfranchised women on a national scale. 
Catt’s suggestion was to reactivate the state suffrage auxiliaries in states where 
women had won enfranchisement through state referenda, in order that the national campaign 
for a constitutional amendment and ratification would not lose steam. Moreover, she and 


other NAWSA leaders believed that the electoral organization of women through the NLWV 


could be an effective instrument in the realization of public policies which disproportionately 


affected women and children, such as social welfare policy and the removal of legal sex 
discrimination. The NLWV’s original statement of principles reflects this instrumental view 
of the franchise: "“[women] should study public questions, not as good citizens only, but as 
WOMEN citizens; that there are matters for which women are peculiarly responsible; and 
that organization of women is necessary in order to give these matters the emphasis in 
government that their importance demands." 

The nascent NLWV thus was focused as much on matters of public policy as on the 
“political education" of new female voters. The organization’s primary goal was the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act, discussed earlier, with secondary policy goals 
including: a constitutional amendment to abolish child labor, adequate funding for the 
Children’s Bureau, a federal department of education, federal aid for combating illiteracy and 


raising teachers’ salaries, compulsory education, federal regulation of food marketing and 


distribution, increased federal aid for home-economics training, women’s representation on 


*Ibid., p. 22. 


*Ibid., p. 53; Principles and Policy of the National League of Women Voters (Washington, D.C., 1920). 
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federal commissions dealing with women’s work, the creation of a federal-state employment 
service including women’s departments headed by qualified women, an end to discrimination 
against women in the civil service, continued public funding for public sex education, and 
independent citizenship for American-born women as well as identical naturalization 
procedures for men and women.” 

While the question of how these legislative goals were to be attained remained an 
open one for the first few years of the NLWV’s existence, one method which was not ruled 
out was the organizational endorsement of or opposition to candidates who either supported 
or opposed the League’s policy goals. At the 19220 NAWSA/NLWYV convention, for 
example, the League unanimously voted to oppose the reelection of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth of New York both because of his prior opposition to suffrage and because of his 
legislative record of opposition to social welfare policy.”! 

The NLWV was thus intended to be an organization which enrolled women voters and 


lobbied for policies supposedly supported by women voters, with the endorsement of 


candidates in electoral campaigns a potential means to that end. But significantly, the 


original idea to convert suffrage auxiliaries to NLWV leagues did not begin to be discussed 


until late 1917, when national woman suffrage appeared to be imminent; the plan was not 


Young, In the Public Interest, p. 45. These thirteen legislative goals comprised the League’s initial 
platform planks presented at the major party nominating conventions in 1920. 


"There were also numerous instances of state and local leagues targeting candidates in the 1920 elections, 
but Wadsworth appears to be the only candidate who was negatively endorsed by the national League. Young, 


In the Public Interest, p. 38; "Women Urge Defeat of Wadsworth Here," The New York Times, February 17, 
1920, p. 5. 
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acted upon until March of 1919; and NAWSA did not officially reconstitute itself as the 


NLWYV until February of 1920. 


2. Once national woman suffrage appeared to be pending, the parties were able 
to initiate the electoral mobilization of women before the NLWV could remake itself into 
an electoral organization. Elites in the two major parties began discussing the electoral 
mobilization of women at approximately the same time as did NAWSA’s leaders. In late 
1917 and early 1918 the Executive Committees of both parties’ National Committees 


discussed the creation of women’s national "advisory" committees to begin developing plans 


for the electoral mobilization of women; the Democratic party created its advisory committee 


in 1917 while the Republicans formed theirs in September of 1918.” 

The national plans to coordinate the electoral mobilization of women into the parties, 
to be implemented at the state and local levels, were developed by these advisory committees 
and presented to the national committees of both parties in early 1919. The Republican 
National Committee ratified its organizational plan in January of 1919, and the Democratic 
National Committee did the same in February of 1919.”> The newspaper account of the 
Democrats’ organizational plan for the mobilization of women gives an idea of its scope: "A 
plan for an Associate National Committee of Women, proposed by Mrs. Bass, was adopted. 
Members of this auxiliary committee are to be appointed by the Chairman of the National 


Committee on Nominations or by the committeemen of the respective States until some other 


"Republicans Plan to Enlist Women," The New York Times, January 23, 1918, p. 10. 


"Republicans Urge Woman’s Suffrage," The New York Times, January 11, 1919, p. 3; "Elects Cummings 
Party Chairman," The New York Times, February 27, 1919, p. 8. 
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method is adopted. The plan also contemplates the election or appointment of a woman as 
Vice Chairman of every State and county committee, and in each Congressional district, and 
the selection of committeewomen in each State Senatorial district, town, ward, or precinct, 
as associates of the male officials in those subdivisions. "”* 

States and local election districts immediately began implementing the national 
committees’ organizational plans. For example, in New York State Republican chairman 
George Glynn initiated a statewide Republican women’s organization in April of 1919, 
declaring "This is the authoritative women’s organization of the Republican State Committee 


and will work through the regular Republican organization. It is the purpose of the 


committee to organize for 1920 on the lines laid down for all the States by the National 


Committee."”> In Ohio, Republican party officials began to develop a budget for the 


"Woman’s Organization" as early as August of 1919: "In the Republican families of Ohio 
there are over 600,000 women. They are unused to politics--many of them unused to 
organization. Many will have independent ideals. To knit them into a compact Republican 
organization in 88 counties will take a good deal more than $5,000, which is less than one 
cent a piece."”° 

For the two major parties, initiating the electoral mobilization of women was simply a 


matter of the national committees issuing a directive to the state organizations; the latter were 


able to use their existing organizational structures, including methods of financing and 


"Elects Cummings Party Chairman," p. 8. 
"Find Political Task for Mrs. Roosevelt," The New York Times, April 30, 1919, p. 6. 


Charles Hard, Secretary of The Ohio Republican State Advisory Committee, to George Clark, Chairman 
of same, August 21, 1919, Warren G. Harding papers, Roll 117, Frame 1233. 
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appointive procedures, to bring various women of prominence into the parties with the 
mission of enrolling women as partisans. This task was begun by both parties in early 1919. 
But it took NAWSA much longer to move from the original plan to mobilize women, 
first considered in late 1917, to even the limited implementation of that plan in the campaign 
of 1920 against Senator Wadsworth. Even after NAWSA had reconstituted itself as the 
NLWYV in February of 1920, many organizational problems remained. Basic questions of 


strategy, financing, appointive procedures, and the relation of the state leagues to the national 


league were unresolved.” In large part these unresolved organizational issues, particularly 


the question of electoral strategy, reflected the difficulty of adapting a decidedly non-electoral 


organization to the task of electoral mobilization.” 


3. Because the parties were able to establish local monopolies on women’s 
electoral mobilization, the NLWV soon decided to stay out of the arena of mobilization 
politics. The NLWV’s campaign against Senator Wadsworth in New York was not a 


success.”? Wadsworth ran well behind Harding, but won office nevertheless. Moreover, 


Young, In the Public Interest, pp. 38-9. 


*Elisabeth S. Clemens has noted the distinctly non-hierarchical organizational structure of women’s political 
organizations during this period: “Limited by their exclusion from the organization and practices of electoral 
politics, women’s groups were particularly motivated to discover or invent new channels for their political 
activities. By drawing upon available alternative models of organization--business methods, state bureaucracy, 
and lobbies along with models drawn from education and the professions--women’s groups helped to pioneer a 
distinctively nonelectoral style of social politics." "Organizational Repertoires and Institutional Change: 
Women’s Groups and the Transformation of U.S. Politics, 1890-1920," American Journal of Sociology 98 No. 
4 (January 1993): 755-98, p. 792. Because of this non-hierarchical organizational structure inherited from 
NAWSA, many local NLWV leagues were loath to accept directives, e.g. campaign endorsements, from the 
National League. 


Young, In the Public Interest, p. 48. State and local electoral campaigns by League branches met with 
mixed success. 


the League’s campaign in New York had received voluminous negative publicity, most of it 
emanating from major parties elites who feared the League as a potential competitor in the 
mobilization of women. Carrie Chapman Catt said, "Now we are antagonizing many, and 
we shall find ourselves fought by many powers that we did not know existed."*° Given the 
failure of their first attempt at electoral mobilization, and the serious negative press resulting 
from that attempt, the League’s governing board voted in November of 1920 to draft a 
stricter policy of non-partisanship which precluded endorsements (positive or negative) by 
both the national League and also state and local affiliates. This policy was presented to the 
League at its 1921 annual convention, and there were no more attempts by the League to 


mobilize women by endorsing candidates during electoral campaigns.*' 


4. Initially both parties made policy concessions to women’s organizations, 
specifically to the demands of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (WJCC), but 
aS more women mobilized to vote the parties stopped making policy commitments and 
even reneged on previous policy commitments. In addition to passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, which I have already discussed, early legislative successes of the League and its 
sister lobbying organizations in the WJCC included: the Cable Act which established 


independent citizenship for women, Congressional passage of a constitutional amendment 


banning child labor, the Packers and Stockyards Control Act which regulated the meat 


industry, the Voigt Act which regulated milk producers, the Civil Service Reclassification 


As quoted in Lemons, The Woman Citizen, p. 98. 


*'Young, In the Public Interest, pp. 48-9. 


Act which eliminated sex discrimination in the civil service, and the establishment of the 
Women’s Bureau and the Bureau of Home Economics. 

These legislative victories all occurred before 1925. During the second half of the 
decade the NLWV won no more national legislative victories, and saw both the child labor 
amendment fail to be ratified and also the Sheppard-Towner Act discontinued. And as I have 
already discussed, the decline in organized women’s legislative influence coincided with their 


increasing electoral significance, particularly to the party in power. 


Enfranchised black men.” 


1. Black political organizations did not initiate the electoral mobilization of black 


men prior to their enfranchisement in 1867.*° Black men organized to press for suffrage 


in the years preceding 1867, most notably through the National Equal Rights League 


(NERL), founded in Syracuse in 1864.“ After the attainment of black male suffrage, 


®The evidence to support the hypotheses in the case of enfranchised black men is quite sketchy because of 
my need to rely on secondary sources. Primary research is indicated here. 


*In 1870, 75% of the black population in the United States lived in the former secession states, 
approximately 20% in the Union border states, and the remainder in the North. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1918), p. 44. The Second Reconstruction Act of 1867 enfranchised black men in the former secession 
states, while the 15th Amendment (ratified in 1870) enfranchised primarily black men in the border states 
(selected Northern states had already enfranchised black men). The bulk of the black male population was thus 
enfranchised in 1867. 


“Hanes Walton, Black Political Parties: An Historical and Political Analysis (New York: The Free Press, 
1972), Chapter 2. 
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certain black leaders were strong advocates of the independent electoral mobilization of 


blacks.* 


2. The two major parties, particularly the Republican party, were able to 
initiate black male electoral mobilization when suffrage appeared imminent. The 
advocacy of independent black male mobilization was preempted, however, by the early 
initiation of black mobilization by the two major parties in the South. This mobilization was 
begun at least as early as 1864 by the Union League, the precursor to the Republican party 
in many secession states, and the Freedmen’s Bureau (staffed by Republican appointees), in 
anticipation of impending black enfranchisement.** The Republican National Committee 
voted to direct Northern resources to aid these efforts in January of 1867 (also before black 


enfranchisement), responding to calls from the South that "the freedman is now the pliant 


twig, which will be bent, right or wrong."*’ Surprisingly enough, Southern Democrats also 


initially attempted to mobilize black men, but met with little success.** 


®SSee for example T. Thomas Fortune, Black and White: Land, Labor and Politics in the South (New 
York: Ford, Howard and Hulbert, 1884), Chapter 9: “Political Independence of the Negro." 


For accounts of the Republican mobilization of Southern black men see most notably Michael W. 
Fitzgerald, The Union League Movement in the Deep South: Politics and Agricultural Change During 
Reconstruction (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1989); and Richard H. Abbott, The Republican 
Party and the South, 1855-1877: The First Southern Strategy (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1986), Chapter 4. Also see Eric Foner, Reconstruction: America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1988), Chapter 7; Clement M. Silvestro, "None But Patriots: The Union Leagues 
in Civil War and Reconstruction,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1959; and Thomas Holt, Black 
Over White: Negro Political Leadership in South Carolina during Reconstruction (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1977), Chapters 1 & 2. 


“Abbott, The Republican Party and the South, p. 86. 


*T awrence Grossman, The Democratic Party and the Negro: Northern and National Politics, 1868-1892 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1976), p. 36. 
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For the Republican party, black mobilization involved distributing Republican 
literature among the freedmen, tapping black ministers and others prominent in the black 
community to engage in speaking tours for the party, and soliciting Northern funding for the 
work of the Union League. These efforts to enroll newly enfranchised blacks as Republicans 


were aided after passage of the Second Reconstruction Act by the Union military authorities 


invested under the Act with the tasks of voter registration and the protection of partisan 


gatherings, who often worked to ensure that blacks got to the polls and registered with the 


"correct" party. 


3. Because the Republican Party was able to develop a monopoly on Southern 
black male mobilization, black political organizations did not attempt electoral 
mobilization. The majority of state NERL affiliates simply disbanded upon ratification of 


the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870.°*° 


4. While the Republican party made initial overtures to black policy preferences 
upon black male enfranchisement, as more blacks voted as Republicans, the party 
reneged on its policy commitments to black male voters. After an initial period of 
Republican support for the primary goal of black political leaders, namely the federal 


enforcement of black voting rights, by 1890 that support had ceased substantially to exist.” 


Walton, Black Political Parties, Chapter 2. 


On Republican support of Black voting rights between 1867 and the late 1880s, both through enforcement 
legislation and through an activist Republican Department of Justice committed to prosecuting voting nghts 
violations, see Richard Valelly, "Party, Coercion, and Inclusion: The Two Reconstructions of the South’s 
Electoral Politics," Politics and Society Vol. 21, No. 1 (March 1993): 37-67. 
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A Republican-controlled Senate refused in 1890 to consider extending federal voting rights 
enforcement legislation in response to the increasing documentation of violence and 
intimidation at Southern polls; a Democratic Congress repealed all federal enforcement 
legislation in 1893 and 1894; a Republican Congress after 1896 did not reenact the repealed 
enforcement legislation. 

Analysts studying the collapse of black political influence during this period have 
focused on the re-disfranchisement of blacks between 1890 and 1910. This re- 
disfranchisement was accomplished primarily by numerous electoral rules such as literacy 
tests, poll taxes, and white primary laws enacted by Southern Democrats in state 
constitutional conventions, the first of which was called in Mississippi in 1890.°! Scholars 
have also demonstrated the critical role played by violence and intimidation as disfranchising 
antecedents and adjuncts to these electoral rules. With this re-disfranchisement, these 
scholars have argued, blacks were effectively deprived of the means to attain electoral 
representation.” 


But the lack of responsiveness of political elites to black interests was not just a 


matter of electoral exclusion, but of electoral inclusion as well. Democratic party elites did 


not begin the systematic elimination of blacks as partisan opponents from the Southern 
electorate until 1890, yet the Republican commitment to the federal enforcement of black 
voting rights had already dissipated by that time. In fact, it was a condition of Southern 


Democratic success in black re-disfranchisement that Northern Republicans cease to support 


*'The classic work is J. Morgan Kousser, The Shaping of Southern Politics: Suffrage Restriction and the 
Establishment of the One-Party South, 1880-1910 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 


*Tbid. 
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enforcement of black voting rights. Yet the ability of Republican elites to ignore--indeed, to 


flout--black political interests was accomplished not through demobilization but through 
mobilization. 

The investment by Republican elites in black mobilization was a success. Blacks 
registered and voted for the Republican party in overwhelming numbers. Blacks became 
particularly important to the Southern Republican party in the 1880s, as whites who had 
initially joined Southern Republican organizations prior to black enfranchisement began to 
leave the party as black re-disfranchisement (accomplished primarily through violence during 
this period) weakened the party’s competitiveness in the South.*? While fewer and fewer 
blacks could register and vote during this period due to growing intimidation, those who 
could increasingly formed a larger percentage of the Republican party’s constituency. Yet 
the increasing importance of black Republicans to the Southern Republican party coincided 
with the demise of Republican efforts to pass federal voting rights enforcement legislation. 

The lack of leverage of black Republicans within their party was also demonstrated by 
internal organizational struggles over control of the Southern party apparatus. Despite their 
electoral predominance, instances of black efforts to control state organizations and thus the 
procedures for selecting national delegates were in most cases stymied by the direction of 


federal patronage, official party recognition, and representation on the National Committee to 


*This trend of a decreasing proportion of Republican support coming from white registrants had evidenced 
itself as early as 1880. While 50% of voting whites supported the Republicans in the 1867 elections in former 
secession states to call constitutional conventions (Abbott, The Republican Party and the South, p. 137), by 
1880, only approximately 17% of voting whites voted Republican in the presidential election. Voting blacks 
gave the Republicans 68% of their support in 1880, however. White turnout had risen from 30% of the eligible 
white population to 65% between 1867 and 1880, while black turnout remained as high as 66% in 1880 
(Kousser, The Shaping of Southern Politics, p. 15). During the disfranchising period, black exclusion from the 
Democratic party and further white defection from the increasingly uncompetitive Republican party rendered the 
racial polarization between the two parties even more pronounced. 
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white Republican splinter groups.“ These “lily-white" organizations eventually arose in all 
eleven former Confederate states, and they served national elites as a means to dissipate the 
threat of coordinated black control of Southern Republican organizations. As early as 1880, 
credential committees at Republican presidential nominating conventions began a long- 
standing practice to seat whichever of the black or white contested Southern delegations 
supported the incumbent candidate more fervently. Blacks permitted to serve on state 
committees and in convention delegations were thus as much without leverage as were those 
blacks denied entrance to these formal arenas of power. In the words of Frederick Douglass, 
black Republicans were the party’s "field hands."* 

The brevity of the period of electoral responsiveness to black suffrage was as much a 
product of electoral mobilization, then, as it was a product of electoral demobilization. It 
was a condition of Southern Democratic success in their efforts to re-disfranchise Southern 


biacks that federal enforcement efforts cease; and it was in turn a condition of the lapse of 


federal enforcement of black voting rights that the potential clout of blacks within the 


“The judicious use of federal patronage directed to Southern white Republicans in order to undercut black 
demands upon the party began as early as 1876, as documented in correspondence between President-elect 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Ohio Republican Governor J.D. Cox. Ari Hoogenboom, The Presidency of 
Rutherford B. Hayes (Lawrence: The University of Kansas Press, 1988), p. 61. The first instance of black and 
white open contestation for control of a Southern party organization (with a resolution in favor of the minority 
white faction) appears to have been in Georgia in 1880. Ruth Currie McDaniel, “Black Power in Georgia: 
William A. Pledger and the Takeover of the Republican Party," The Georgia Historical Quarterly Vol. 62 No. 3 
(Fall, 1978), pp. 225-239. Accounts of struggle between so-called "lily-white" and “black and tan" factions of 
Southern Republican parties are numerous; see Paul Casdorph, A History of the Republican Party in Texas, 
1865-1965 (Austin: The Pemberton Press, 1965); Walton, Black Political Parties, Walton, Black Republicans: 


Casdorph, Republicans, Negroes, and Progressives in the South, 1912-1916 (1981); Donald J. Lisio, Hoover 
Blacks, & Lily-Whites: A Study of Southern Strategies (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1985); Bess Beatty, A Revolution Gone Backward: The Black Response to National Politics, 1876-1896 (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1987). 


“Frederick Douglass, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (New York: 1962), p. 416. 
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The Politics of the Black and Tans (Metuchen, N.J.: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1975); Chapter 2; Paul 


Republican party be neutralized. This neutralization was effectively accomplished by the 
early and preemptive mobilization of blacks into the party, a mobilization which stole a 
march on black suffrage organizations such as the National Equal Rights League. As would 
be the case with women fifty years later, the Republican party succeeded in mobilizing black 


votes because there existed for blacks no realistic alternative to party-led mobilization. 


Conclusion 


The evidence briefly presented here appears to support the general proposition being 
tested, namely that the markets in group mobilization for groups which politicize before they 
can vote differ from "typical" markets in group mobilization in both the kinds of events 
which occur and the sequence in which those events occur. For both women after 1920 and 
black men after 1867, the fact of group disfranchisement had lingering effects even after 


group enfranchisement. The political consequences of disfranchisement, deriving in each 


case from the absence of group electoral mobilization by group entrepreneurs while the group 


was still denied suffrage, were to deprive those groups’ votes of leverage in negotiations with 
candidates over policy concessions even after the groups were granted suffrage. As women 


and blacks counted for more electorally after enfranchisement, they got less in return. 
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During the 1980’s and early 1990’s the conflict between 
transnational capital and community became evermore obvious. In 
order to compete and survive, businesses needed to develop global 
strategies. The largest of corporations diversified product and 
service offerings, and they globalized production and marketing 
operations. They became asset managers involved in the pursuit of 
abstract profits. Ties to any specific product-line or production 
site began to be seen as liabilities in a rapidly changing world of 
opportunities and perils. The phrase "quicksilver capital" was 
coined to describe the speed and fluidity of the modern enterprise 
(McKenzie.) The term "multi-national corporation" was superseded by 
the term "trans-national corporation" as the concept of nation 
became nearly obsolete in the world of commerce. Identification 
with local communities came to be seen as hopelessly anachronistic. 


Meanwhile, communities still required some basic attributes in 
order to survive and prosper. Communities are places where people 
live, work, interact with each other, raise children, and define 
themselves. They require access to economic resources, a 
reasonably healthy environment, at least some shared standards of 
behavior based on mutual respect, and a fair amount of stability 


and familiarity. Capital and community came increasingly into 
conflict. 


Communities suffered loss of economic resources and often 
people when major employers pulled out. They even faced jarring 
adjustments when corporations arrived with demands for tax 
concessions, new streets, new schools, and new housing. Communities 
suffered a loss of humanity as their residents were increasingly 
reduced from being neighbors into becoming collections of 
individuals scurrying about looking for ways to cope. 


This paper will focus on what can be learned from experiences 
in the Pittsburgh region where 100,000 industrial jobs were lost in 
the course of the 1980’s. Business people, planners, and newspaper 
editors there all spoke of the attachment workers felt to their 
communities as a serious problem. They frequently expressed the 
view that workers needed to give up on their old identities and 
move on more rapidly. The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette even called the 
10% population decline experienced in the early 1980s "a blessing 
that should be accepted and built upon." 


These changes are happening throughout the country, throughout 
the world. To the extent that the concept "public" has any 
relevance, they pose public problems. Yet because of the peculiar 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, lead editorial, "No Growth a 
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way in which politics is defined in this country, these issues are 
rarely seen as suitably addressed by public policies. In fact, the 
ethos of capitalism which so underlies politics in the United 
States defines capital investment decisions as private and even 
personal. The experience of people in Pittsburgh over the last 
decade has taught many people there that the movement of capital 
can have painfully public consequences. When political institutions 
refuse to deal with issues important to a large class of citizens 
those citizens either succumb to marginality or they collectively 
find ways to force the issues to be addressed. Some of 
Pittsburgh’s citizens have struggled to politicize this generally 
private decision-making arena (Hathaway 1993.) While they have not 
yet found the solution to the conflicts between local community and 
global capital, their experiences offer important lessons and some 
models worthy of emulation and further development. 


From Industrial to Post-Industrial Pittsburgh 


In the 1890s Andrew Carnegie and Henry Frick smashed the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. Their famous 
battle of Homestead, fought just up river from Pittsburgh cleared 
the way for Carnegie’s absolute control over the world’s largest 
steel producing complex. To win this battle Frick had to call in 
troops from Philadelphia as no one in the local community would 
side with the corporation against the workers. Their victory opened 


the way for the development of the United States Steel Corporation. 
It also helped to establish a new alliance of local business and 
political leaders with national business elites against local 
workers whenever necessary. In the early years of the twentieth 
century Pittsburgh became the headquarters of US Steel as well as 
a variety of other new industrial corporations. 


Until the advent of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(later the United Steelworkers of America (USWA)) in 1937 workers 
toiled on in heat, danger, and poverty, generating much of the 
wealth that gave rise to the growth Pittsburgh’s expanding economy. 
In the wake of World War II steelworkers in Pittsburgh, like 
unionized workers throughout the United States, struck a series of 
bargains which guaranteed that their incomes would steadily rise 
while leaving the business of management to the managers. 
Steelworkers climbed steadily into the ranks of the middle class 
while new and prosperous suburban communities emerged in the hills 


above the old steel towns that lined the banks of the Monongahela 
River. 


Business leaders, meanwhile, had agreed as early as the late 
1940’s that the future of Pittsburgh lay in retaining and 
attracting the home offices which had made it the third largest 
corporate headquarters city in the country. To do so they felt they 
had to clean up the air so laden with industrial soot. In 
conversations they expressed a willingness to sacrifice industrial 
production to expand the service sector. (Robin 1983) US Steel 


shifted production to favor the Chicago region and expanded 
operations in the South and abroad. They diversified into energy, 
chemicals, real estate and a variety of other commercial operations 
around the world. In 1986 they celebrated the fact of their triumph 
over old product-bound thinking by changing the name of their 
corporation from US Steel to USX. 


When the global crisis of over-capacity hit the steel industry 
in the early 1980’s US Steel barely hesitated. It trimmed 
employment in the Pittsburgh region from over 35,000 in 1981 to one 
tenth that number-- about 3,500--in less than 5 years, with most of 
these cuts coming by 1983. (Hoerr 1988, 11) Other industrial 
employers followed suit. Over 100,000 industrial jobs were quickly 
eliminated in the Pittsburgh region. 


Some steelworkers and their allies decided to put up a fight. 


The Tri-State Conference on Steel 


Pittsburgh’s troubles were preceded by the collapse of steel 
in Youngstown, Ohio in the late 1970s. (Lynd 1983) Some Pittsburgh 
workers learned from that experience and organized the Tri-State 
Conference on Steel to resist any attempts to shutdown mills in 
Pittsburgh. They took their first major stand in their effort to 


"Save Dorothy!" 


Dorothy was a huge blast furnace built in the 1960’s. It ran 
profitably and kept setting new production records until December, 
1983 when US Steel announced it would be closing. Workers involved 
with Tri-State understood that if Dorothy was closing, soon there 
would be very little steel produced in the Mon Valley. Their goal 
was to preserve local jobs. They reasoned that if Dorothy had been 
profitable up to this point, it could continue to make money. If US 
Steel no longer wanted to run Dorothy then, they insisted, the 
workers should be able to buy it out and run it. 


One obvious lesson from this story is that the goals and needs 
of corporations are different from those of workers and their 
communities. The goal of US Steel--soon to be USX--was to maximize 
its global corporate profits. In a world with capacity to make far 
more steel than all consumers sought to buy, it made sense to 
reduce US Steel’s steel operations and to shift capital to more 
profitable lines of business such as oil and gas; and that is what 
US Steel did. 


US Steel also refused to cooperate with efforts of the workers 
to buy out Dorothy, even though it might have made money on the 
sale. An interesting tale of two feasibility studies resulted. In 
January of 1985 an initial feasibility study--spurred by Tri- 
State’s efforts and funded by the United Steelworkers of America 
(USWA) as well as the city of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County-- 
concluded that--given some significant modernization--Dorothy could 
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be run profitably and that a market existed for her steel. US Steel 
responded that this first study was ludicrous. Workers and their 
allies in local government proceeded to launch an effort to plan in 
more detail and to find investors to finance the buyout. 

The second study, released in January of 1986 concurred with 
US Steel: Dorothy would never work again. The major difference 
between the two studies resulted from some unrealistic assumptions 
made in the first study. The first study assumed that if one could 
produce a product for less than the price at which that product was 
currently being supplied one could sell it. That is Econ 101 
thinking without any political economy. In reality Dorothy would 
not be facing a free market, but an oligopolistic market in which 
the major player--US Steel--was determined to reduce its own 
capacity and that of all others as well. A hostile US Steel made it 
clear that not only would it refuse to buy raw steel from Dorothy, 
but that it--the major supplier of ore and coke in the area--would 
refuse to sell to a reopened steel mill. Furthermore, US Steel 
would behave in a hostile manner to other smaller steel companies 


in the area that might otherwise wish to purchase raw steel from 
Dorothy. 


US Steel got its way. No large-scale investors could be found 
to finance the project in the face of such conditions. The Dorothy 
Six blast furnace and most of the steel making capacity in the Mon 
Valley were condemned. However, in the process of organizing to 
save Dorothy, Tri-State organizers spurred the creation of the 
Steel Valley Authority. 


The Steel Valley Authority (SVA) was established in January 
1986 by the many municipal governments in the Monongahela River 
Valley. It is a governmental authority created under Pennsylvania’s 
Municipal Authorities Act of 1945. It has the power to exercise the 
right of eminent domain to seize industrial property left 
unutilized or under-utilized by a private firm. It would need to 
pay market value for the property, but it could then sell or lease 
the property to a new entity willing to use the property 
productively to meet local economic needs. It had the power to sell 
bonds, to receive grants, but not the power to levy taxes. Its 
Board of Directors, appointed by the member municipalities, were 
primarily pro-labor in orientation as is Tom Crofts, their first 
and (to date) only Executive Director. 


Authority Without Capital Equals Irrelevance 


While proceeding with the formation of the SVA and while 
waiting for the final word on Dorothy, Tri-State began consulting 
with members of the United Electrical Workers (UE) who were trying 
to prevent the elimination of 2000 jobs producing railroad 
equipment. American Standard had announced that it would close its 
two Pittsburgh area plants, Union Switch & Signal and Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. (WABCO.) WABCO would reopen with non-union labor in 
a new plant in South Carolina. 
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With the Dorothy Six project out of the way only days after 
the SVA came into existence, the SVA filed an injunction to stop 
American Standard from removing equipment or otherwise dismantling 
the plants. The SVA argued that the plants both appeared profitable 
and that it would like to take them over to preserve local jobs. 


In February members of the UE local sponsored a public meeting 
at which the president of a UE local in New Bedford, Massachusetts 
described the way his community had used the threat of invoking 
eminent domain to force Gulf & Western to sell rather than close 


its Morse Tools facility there. Workers hoped the same would happen 
for them. 


That summer Judge Baron McCune called the SVA’s bluff. While 
acknowledging the Authority’s right to use eminent domain to seize 
the properties for the public good, he denied the SVA’s efforts to 
further delay the plants’ closing. His reason: the SVA had neither 
buyers nor money. Without large amounts of capital the authority of 
the Steel Valley Authority was irrelevant in this effort to save 
local jobs. 


The City Pride Story 


In March of 1989 Pittsburgh’s major source of bread, the Braun 
Bakery, announced it would close down. Two hundred and fifty jobs 
would be eliminated. After nearly a hundred years of baking Braun 
had been taken over by Continental Baking Company which was then 
gobbled up by Ralston-Purina. Ralston decided to "consolidate" 
operations by moving production to Philadelphia. Pittsburgh would 
be supplied by corporate bakeries in Philadelphia, Akron or 
Columbus. 


The SVA coordinated a coalition to fight the closing. Working 
closely with the Bakery Workers Local 12 and with neighborhood 
organizations which together had used various tactics to block 
shutdowns of Nabisco and Clark Candy plants, the group started by 
going to the streets. They collected tens of thousands of 
signatures on petitions to Braun management and to local government 
to keep the bakery opened. The City offered financial incentives, 
but management declined. The SVA filed an eminent-domain type 
injunction to block the destruction of the Braun facility or the 
dismantling of equipment, but when close inspection revealed how 
decrepit the facilities and how obsolete the equipment were this 
effort was dropped. From that point on the SVA served as 
entrepreneur to start a new company--owned largely by workers 
through an Employee Stock Ownership Plan (ESOP)--which would 
produce bread and provide jobs in a new building and with new 
equipment. Most ESOPs result from takeovers of existing firms. 
Since Braun was now gone this would be the largest ESOP start-up in 
the country. It would be called the City Pride Bakery. 
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Workers again collected signatures from thousands, this time 
on pledges to buy City Pride bread as soon as the business could be 
opened. The group used this support to bolster a request for 
development funds of $90,000 drawn from state, county and city 
governments. Heavy snows in the winter of ’89 which blocked the 
streams of trucks now bringing bread long distances to Pittsburgh 
led to real shortages in the stores. This supported both the sense 
of urgency and the likelihood of success for a new bakery. In 
February of 1990, Giant Eagle, the largest supermarket chain in the 
Pittsburgh area signed a letter of intent to buy bread from City 
Pride. This letter would be worth at least $12 million of sales in 
the first year. Mayor Sophie Masloff of Pittsburgh, an acquaintance 
of the family that had started Giant Eagle as well as its current 
CEO, made several phone calls which helped to move the deal ahead. 


With this letter of intent the SVA was able to round up the 
eight million dollars needed to get the project off the ground. 
Mayor Masloff, local Congressional Representatives and other 
politicians lobbied Mellon bank to support the project. Mellon, 
along with Pittsburgh National, Integra, and Equibank, provided 
$2.8 million in loans. $2.1 million equity capital was provided by 
venture capital firms. State and local governments provided another 
$1.8 million in loans and grants. Socially motivated backers 
including the National Co-op Bank Development Corporation, the 
National Episcopal Church, three Orders of Nuns, and the Industrial 
Co-op Bank Revolving Loan Fund provided another $600,000. Three 
neighborhood organizations also invested $600,000 of funds they had 
obtained from a foundation and from the Federal Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS.) 


The list of financial backers tells us a number of things. It 
speaks to the ability of SVA to muster support from a wide variety 
of backers. To do this it used a variety of means of persuasion 
including putting together an enticing business plan, making moral 
appeals to church-based organizations and drawing on a broad base 
of political resources. This included using local Republican 
politicians to approach HHS in Washington, using union networks to 
communicate to state and local politicians, using people like Mayor 
Masloff and other influential politicians to pressure private 
actors like Mellon Bank and Giant Eagle to cooperate with what 
might otherwise look to be a proposal from the great unwashed. 


Employees included approximately 60 former Braun employees. 
Other workers were primarily drawn from a population of long-term 
unemployed, many of whom were receiving welfare. Funds were made 
available for training these new workers. This aspect of the 
project--getting able-bodied people off of welfare roles--may 
explain some of the support the project received, especially from 


Republicans, as welfare reform became a hot political item nation- 
wide. 


Baking began in September of 1992 with 160 workers. In July of 
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1993 over 200 were employed supplying bread to over 200 stores. 


The list of the Bakery’s 

funders reveals the innovative ownership structure envisioned 
for the new enterprize. Majority ownership initially resided with 
the venture capital group. The four lending banks also exercised a 
large degree of supervision based on their substantial loans. 
Neighborhood groups had nearly 20% ownership of equity. They also 
had a seat on the board of directors. Workers initially had nearly 
10% ownership which was projected to grow to 30% by the end of the 
fourth year. Workers were represented by their union and had votes 
on the board of directors. Optimistic plans called for the steady 
growth of the bakery and its workforce with workers eventually 
buying out the venture capitalists. 


Unfortunately, due to a variety of problems leading to demands 
for more capital than workers or community groups could quickly 
supply, City Pride Bakery was bought out by Michael Carlow’s 
closely held corporation, the Pittsburgh Food & beverage 
Corporation on March 18, 1993. Ownership is now entirely 
conventional. Workers and community groups lost their seats on the 
board of directors. But jobs have been preserved, production 
continues to grow, and growth of employment is anticipated. 


This tri-partite ownership and control plan which was proposed 


in an unsuccessful effort to buy out steel mills in Youngstown and 
later as the basis for Tri-State’s unsuccessful SouthSide Steel 
plan came briefly into reality at City Pride. As a model for future 
efforts this plan deserves serious consideration for a variety of 
important reasons. I will discuss five of these that seem most 
important: 


Worker ownership and control 

Community involvement and empowerment 

Mobilization of private capital 

Politicization of economic development efforts 

Articulation of a community interest distinct from that of 

transnational corporate interest. 

Worker ownership and control: With 120 initial employees the 

City Pride Bakery became the largest business start-up with 
significant employee ownership. Workers began with nearly ten 
percent ownership of the bakery through and Employee Stock 
Ownership Plan (ESOP.) ESOPs have a variety of strengths and 
weaknesses which cannot all be discussed here. In this case the 


ESOP vehicle allowed workers to take the initiative to start-up a 
new enterprise. Workers began with their local union head on the 
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Board of Directors and with a sense of ownership that far exceeded 
their initial 8.9% equity share. Some of the workers were involved 
in meetings for three years before the new bakery opened. in an 
effort to save money the bakery bought use equipment. Several 
former bakers spent months assembling their used equipment when it 
arrived from California, thus assuring their intimate knowledge of 
it when baking began. Greater worker productivity is one of the 
economic benefits frequently associated with worker ownership. 


Worker ownership has a variety of other benefits discussed at 
length elsewhere (Vanek, Gunn, Morrison) One of these--the effect 
on the workers’ sense of self-worth, involvement, productivity, 
etc.--was brought home to me quite directly while on a recent visit 
to the bakery. When I told an employee that though I lived out of 
town I had been following their story for quite some time, her eyes 
lit up with pride. We talked excitedly about how jobs had been 
saved as a result of the efforts of so many people. When I asked 
her what she thought about the reorganization, her eyes fell. Ina 
decidedly lowered voice she said, "It’s just a job now. I’m glad 
that our jobs seem secure now, but now it’s just a job." Something 
important had obviously been lost: something worth striving for in 
future efforts. 


Community involvement and empowerment: Three neighborhood 
groups and several national religious organizations contributed 
money to the effort. The Lawrenceville Development Corporation 
(representing the neighborhood where the new bakery was located) 
gained a seat on the Board of Directors. All gained some influence 
as they negotiated their individual investments. Tom Croft of the 
SVA sees neighborhood involvement as a partial counterweight to 
foot-lose corporations like Ralston-Purina. They can insist on 
goals that might not otherwise be important to a business. Corrine 
Floreck of the Adrian Sisters was a strong advocate for worker 
ownership as she negotiated a crucial early loan of $40,000. She 
recalls that banks opposed the idea but eventually relented. 
(Floreck) Nancy Noska, the board member from Lawrenceville 
Development, managed the investment of $486,000 the neighborhood 
had received from a federal Health and Human Services job creation 
grant. This represented about 6% of initial equity invested. The 
grant allowed her to insist that at least 70% of the new workforce 
be hired from the neighborhood’s low income population. Some 
additional funds were then made available to provide necessary 
training and education for these workers. Her plan was to have the 
neighborhood sell its shares to the workers over a four year 
period. 


From my perspective it seems good that neighborhood groups 
have such a role to represent the interests of the neighborhood 
which may be different from those of both private investors and 
workers. Noska feels that sitting on the Board and being involved 
in running a business was a distraction from other things she could 
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have been doing for the neighborhood, that its not a role Community 
Development Corporations should play. She feels her initial 
concern, securing employment for local, low income workers, was met 
through the investment process. She also feels that having so many 
different groups involved in financing the bakery’s start-up added 
several layers of complexity that distracted from running the 
business. She also remarked that employee ownership turned out to 
be more farce than reality since management rarely communicated 
with the workers and that additional investment diluted the 
percentage of the company owned by the workers. As it worked out 
she feels that "The glitzy touches that got national media 
attention--the ESOP, efforts at employee education and on-site 
childcare--just added more complications, so they were neglected as 
the business got in trouble." (Noska) But Noska is also happy that 
low income people from the neighborhood are working, and that the 
bakery now looks stable. 


Mobilization of private capital: Access to capital has been 
the stumbling block for the SVA and for other groups trying to 
pursue economic development goals not normally pursued by private 
business. If one assumes that democratic socialism will not soon 
arrive in perfected form in the United States, then the effort to 
empower communities to defend their economic security in a time of 
rapid global capital mobility boils down to finding how to get 


capital committed to local concerns. 


Huge amounts of capital are controlled by pension funds and by 
the rapidly growing "socially responsible" mutual funds. Yet those 
who manage these funds behave much as other private asset managers 
do. Government is also a major player in capital investment, but it 
has thus far made only small grants available for worker and/or 
community controlled investments. Thus, most job creation or 
preservation efforts are heavily dependent on conventional private 
investors. This need not always be the way. Sister Corrine Floreck 
feels that the skills and imagination of the alternative investment 
community are still not ready to take on large scale investments, 
but that, "We are planting seeds for the future." Government might 
also some day change its policies in this area. After all, 
government doubled the size of Mon Valley steel mills during World 
War II and then sold the improvements to steel companies at ten 
cents on the dollar. What matters is definition of priorities. So 
far the Clinton administration has made some interesting noises in 
the direction of community development, but there has been little 
money allocated. 


For the foreseeable future then, standard private capital 
markets will provide the bulk of investment capital. The SVA worked 
hard tp put together a deal which would reflect some of its own 
ideals but that would also be acceptable to private capital. For 
the first time it seemed it had succeeded. Different investors will 
have different goals. The fact of their ownership allows these 
goals to become goals of the new corporation. The SVA’s goal at 
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City Pride was to have workers and their neighborhoods assume more 
power over economic resources vital to their futures. Workers And 
neighborhood groups both wanted stable jobs at good incomes. 
Because the goals of neighborhoods are not always identical to 
those of workers, it seems to me that neighborhood should also 
retain some ownership. Private capital can be counted on to be 
concerned with making money. A tri-partite ownership structure 
creates a new sort of corporation capable of overcoming the 
conflict between capital and community. 


For a variety of reasons City Pride had trouble meeting 
private capital’s bottom-line criteria: making money and making it 
fast. The bakery’s new owner, Michael Carlow’s Pittsburgh Food and 
Beverage Corporation, eliminated the complexities of worker and 
neighborhood ownership shares when it took over. 


Politicization of economic development efforts: Most sectors 
of cur economy are dominated by a few powerful firms. Yet the 
prevailing notion that decisions about investment and employment 
are best left to private actors is based on fallacious thinking. It 
relies on Adam Smith’s metaphor of an invisible hand coordinating 
the actions of private individuals to eventually serve the good of 
all. If this idea ever had much validity it was only in economic 


sectors characterized by perfect competition with many buyers and 
many sellers. Since we don’t often have such conditions we should 
expect that private economic decisions will frequently be at odds 
with the public interest. The Steel Valley Authority was created by 
municipalities that recognized that corporate decisions were 
damaging their communities and with the hope the political process 
could be used to counterbalance corporate power. 


This politicization of specific economic decisions has 
encouraged the support of many area politicians for worker- 
initiated projects. It has secured some public resources for those 
projects, although these resources have generally proved 
insufficient. It has pressured banks into committing capital to 
projects that they generally would have avoided. In the process it 
has been a way of changing people’s thinking about economic 
development issues. It has put--albeit somewhat tentatively--the 
notion of democratizing the investment process on the region’s 
agenda. 


Articulation of a community interest distinct from that of 
transnational corporate interest: The creation of the Steel Valley 
Authority required that municipal political leaders long dependent 
on major corporations like US Steel act as though their communities 
could define and act upon decisions that might conflict with those 
of the corporations. This transformation occurred in the Mon Valley 
when US Steel made decisions revealing that its commitment to the 
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region was ending. If these communities were to have a future they 
would have to act in their own interest. This recognition of 
community interest was made very easy in the case of City Pride 
when Continental not only left town but also proved unable to 
deliver the goods in the winter of 1989. 


Naming the bakery "City Pride" both takes advantage of and 
possibly increases this sense of local recognition that there is a 
community interest which must be served regardless of the decisions 
of transnational corporations. Croft speaks of the economic value 
of this sense when he talks of creating a “social market" which can 
influence buyers’ choices more effectively than corporate 
advertising can. So far Pittsburgh consumers are buying the new 
breads. Croft hopes that many of them occasionally see themselves 
as investing in strengthening their community. I suspect that many 
occasionally enjoy the idea of thumbing their nose at the corporate 
bakers who planned to sell them stale bread at higher prices. 


Conclusions 


Some steelworkers and their allies in Pittsburgh responded to 
the economic disaster of the 1980’s by attempting to use the 
political process to protect their communities’ economic interests 
when they conflicted with the interests of transnational 
corporations. The creation of the Steel Valley Authority and the 
worker-community-private investment model at the core of the City 
Pride Bakery start-up deserve careful consideration and possible 
emulation in communities throughout the country. Taystee Bread 
bakery workers in New York City, abandoned by Stroehmann’s Bakery 
are already carefully following Pittsburgh’s lead in trying to 
reopen a bakery of their own. I will here reiterate some of the 
most obvious and important conclusions from this case study. 


The creation of the SVA shows that the action of transnational 
corporations can sometimes be so obviously detrimental to 
communities that traditionally cautious local politicians can be 
led to take creative political steps. Contrary to the case of most 
governmental organizations, the SVA is dominated by people whose 
sentiments are primarily pro-worker and pro-community rather than 
pro-corporate. The effectiveness of the SVA seems to be increasing 
over time. 


Ralston-Purina’s decision to shut down its Pittsburgh bakery 
shows us that the scale of transnational corporations is likely to 
lead them to make clumsy decisions. Moving out of Pittsburgh left 
a multi-million dollar market to be captured by a business willing 
to work locally. 


The warm acceptance of the City Pride name by people 
throughout the Pittsburgh regions shows that there may well be an 
economic advantage which locally-based businesses can exploit in 
competition against TNCs. To some extent this marks a partial 
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reversal of the trend begun a century ago with the defeat of 
Homestead steelworkers by Carnegie and Frick. The supression of the 
workers by the militia from Philadelphia marked the end of the 
solidarity local business and political leaders had shown with 
local workers. Local business leaders may once again be seeing 
reasons to align with local workers against giant corporations. 


These three points show that in the struggle of community 
versus TNCs, not all of the advantages lie with the mega- 
corporations. These advantages can be most fully exploited by a 
business like City Pride began to be; i.e. one with explicit ties 
to workers and community organizations. Giving workers and 
neighborhood organizations ownership and representation on the 
Board of directors assures that the incentives facing such a 
business would not be the same facing those of a corporation 
seeking to maximize global profits. In such a business the needs of 
community are built in to the decision-making process. 


We also have some lessons to learn from the problems 
encountered by the SVA and City Pride. Most of these problems stem 
from insufficient control of capital. As Judge McCune made clear, 
if one does not control enough money then good intentions, 
community interest, and even legal authority are irrelevant. The 
SVA had three goals for the City Pride project: 1) to employ a 
couple hundred workers, 2) to establish a bakery to better serve 
the Pittsburgh region, and 3) to establish a viable, large, worker- 
owned and managed enterprise. After the takeover of City Pride by 
Pittsburgh Food and Beverage it is clear that while the first two 
goals have been met, the third has been abandoned. Problems of poor 
management were made worse by insufficient access to sources of 
capital willing to maintain and strengthen worker-ownership when 
the bakery ran into difficulties in its first months of operation. 


Legislation setting up Employee Stock Ownership plans make 
them an attractive vehicle for securing financing for a worker- 
owned business. Their advantage is chiefly in securing loans at a 
major tax-advantage. Experience has shown, however, that with most 
lenders hostile to the concept of genuine worker-management, 


workers usually fail to get any measure of control away from the 
lenders. 


Conventional private capital sources are rarely sympathetic to 
the sort of worker-ownership models which are possibly a 
community’s best long-run defense against economic abandonment. 
Floreck of the Adrian Sisters says she prefers to invest in much 
smaller projects because she can have more influence and because 
then she doesn’t have to deal with banks. Yet her fund could only 
afford an investment of $40,000. The SVA used funds from religious 
and neighborhood organizations to leverage conventional venture 
capital and bank finance. The social capital sources were able to 
help build both hiring of low-income local residents and an ESOP 
into the original plan, but their small scale meant that when 
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business got rough they were thrown overboard. Their small scale 
also meant that putting together what was originally an $8 million 
dollar deal became an extremely complex project involving a 
multitude of investors. This complexity may have added to a slow 
start-up and other inefficiencies which helped lead to City Pride’s 
financial crisis. 


Conceptually at least, there is a great deal of investment 
capital which should be available to fund worker-community based 
economic development projects. Workers’ pension funds are the 
largest source of investment capital in the country. "Socially 
responsible" investment funds are one of the fastest growing 
sources of investment capital. Yet due to their educations, to 
inertia, and to common interpretations of investment law, most 
managers of these funds behave very similarly to conventional 
investment bankers. Changing the thinking and behavior of those 
investors is an important goal for anyone concerned with empowering 
communities in their struggles against TNCs. 


A standard objection given by defenders of the status quo is 
that if one looks at social goals before standard business criteria 
the risks of making bad investments increases. Sister Corrine 
Floreck finds this ridiculous. Since 1978 she has invested in 118 
small community-rooted businesses. Only 6 of these loans have gone 
bad, and one of these was City Pride where big bankers and 
professional managers pulled most of the strings. She challenges 
any corporate investor to match records with her. Perhaps it would 
be productive for educators to encourage socially conscious 
students to consider creative careers in finance. Ms. Floreck hopes 
for the time when pensions funds and mutual funds will abandon the 
past and invest aggressively to support productive workers in their 
home communities. 


If major corporations continue their current trend to pursuing 
transnational profits regardless of their effects on communities, 
more communities will have to find ways to fight back or succumb. 
The workers who started the Steel Valley Authority have shown that 
communities do have some advantages. Much more remains to be done 
in gaining control over the capital which workers produce and 
invest. The SVA met two of its three goals with the City Pride 
Bakery. Bakers in New York may achieve all three. The topic of 
communities versus TNCs will rise on the agendas of communities all 
over the globe. People will find ways to contest economic policies 
which have for too long been defined as private. New forms and 
venues of political struggle are being defined. 
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